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LITERATURE. 

The  Life,  Letters,  and  Friendships  of  Richard 
MoncMon  Milnes,  First  Lord  Houghton. 
By  T.  Wemyss  Eeid.  In  2  vols.  (Cassell.) 

Mr.  Wemyss  Eeid  has  been  fortunate  in 
his  subject.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
Eichard  Monckton  Milnes  occupied,  a  con- 
spicuous position  in  society — in  the  widest 
and  best  acceptation  of  the  term — not  only 
in  England,  but  throughout  Europe  ;  and 
the  magnetic  influence  of  his  personality 
continued  after  he  had  passed  away.  A 
man  of  singular  quality,  with  a  decided 
strain  of  genius,  he  achieved  honom-able 
distinction  in  various  capacities,  if  he 
attained  pre-eminence  in  none.  A  true  poet, 
and  within  measurable  distance  of  being  a 
great  one,  he  was  also  a  gracefid  prose- 
writer  and  an  admirable  critic.  Despite 
his  deep  feeling  for  literature,  he  was  even 
more  strongly  drawn  to  affairs,  and  his 
highest  ambition  was  for  a  jiolitical  career. 
In  him  peculiar  intellectual  attractiveness 
and  manifold  accomplishments  were  united 
with  a  generous  heart  and  a  phenomenal 
talent  for  inspiring  confidence  and  liking 
in  all  whom  he  met.  A  catalogue  of  his 
permanent  and  temporary  friendships  would 
comprise  the  names  of  the  majority  of  the 
eminent  men  and  women  of  the  century. 

"  The  man  who  had  known  Wordsworth  and 
Lander  and  Sydney  Smith,  who,  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  had  beau  the  friend, 
trusted  and  well-beloved,  of  Tennyson,  Carlyle, 
and  Thackeray,  was  also  one  of  the  first  to  hail 
the  rising  genius  of  Swinburne,  and  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  other  great  writers  of  a  still 
younger  generation.  Nor  were  his  friendships 
conlined  to  the  literary  world.  The  Miss 
Berrys,  who  had  known  Horace  Walpole  in 
their  youth,  knew  and  loved  Monckton  Mihies 
in  their  old  age.  Among  statesmen  he  had 
been  the  friend  of  Vassall  Holland,  Mel- 
bourne, Peel,  and  Palmerston,  in  the  hey-day 
of  their  fame  ;  he  had  first  seen  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford ;  had  been  the 
associate  of  Mr.  Disraeli  when  he  was  still  only 
the  social  aspirant  of  Gore  House ;  had  been 
the  confidant  of  Louis  Napoleon  before  he  was 
a  prisoner  at  Ham,  and  had  known  Louis 
Philippe,  Thiers,  Giiizot,  and  Laniartine,  alike 
in  their  days  of  triumph  and  defeat.  Lamen- 
nais,  Wiseman,  Edward  Irving,  Coimop  Thir- 
wall,  and  Frederick  Maurice,  had  all  influenced 
liis  mind  in  his  youth;  he  had  laid  the  first 
plank  of  a  kind  of  pulpit  from  which  Emerson 
could  preach  '  throughout  all  Saxondom,'  and 
he  had  recognised  the  noble  character  and 
Ijrilliant  qualities  of  Miss  Nightingale  long 
before  the  world  had  heard  her  name." 
Those  were  but  a  few  of  Monckton  Milnes's 
friends;  and  even  more  illustrative  of  his 
catholicity  of  temperament  and  sympathy 
was  the  number  of  budding  or  passing  cele- 
brities to  whom  he   extended  his  famous 


hospitality.  When,  in  connexion  with  this 
extraordinary  social  experience,  it  is  stated 
that  Lord  Houghton  wrote  to  his  intimates 
imreservedly  about  everybody  he  met  or 
knew,  and  received  in  return  their  own  un- 
guarded impressions,  that  he  kept  his  letters, 
and,  moreover,  used  to  jot  down  his  own 
thoughts  and  other  peojjle's  sayings,  some 
idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  rich  treasury  of 
fascinating  information  and  gossip  on  which 
Mr.  Eeid  has  freelj',  yet  discreetly,  drawn. 

From  the  opening  chapter,  which  treats 
of  Monckton  Milnes's  father,  there  is  hardly 
a  page  that  the  reader  would  wish  to  skip. 
That  father  was  himself  a  remarkable  man. 
During  a  parliamentary  career  which  was 
counted  by  months,  Eobert  Pemberton 
Milnes  made  for  hir.  self  a  reputation  that 
seemed  to  ensure  an  eventual  attainment  to 
the  highest  place  in  political  Hfe.  Within 
a  few  months  after  entering  the  House  of 
Commons  he  saved  the  Government  by  an 
extraordinarily  clever  speech ;  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  he  was  offered  the  choice 
of  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  either  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  or  as  Secretary  at  AVar. 
"Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "I  will  not  accept 
either  ;  with  my  temperament  I  should  be 
dead  in  a  year  "  ;  and  thenceforth  he  ceased 
to  take  any  prominent  part  in  parliamentary 
warfare.  Nearly  half  a  century  later  he 
declinedLord  Palmerston's  offer  of  apeerage, 
whichhissonhadstronglyurgedhimtoaccept. 
Though  Mr.  Pemberton  Milnes  thus  early 
quitted  the  political  arena,  he  never  ceased 
to  cherish  a  strong  desire  that  his  son  should 
follow  a  path  from  which  he  had  himself 
turned  away. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the 
biogi-aphy  is  that  which  deals  with  Monck- 
ton Milnes's  early  years,  his  school  and 
college  life.  Most  readers  wiU  find  in  these 
chapters  much  that  is  either  new  or  for- 
gotten. At  Trinity,  Cambridge,  where  his 
father  before  him  had  gained  distinction,  his 
tutor  was  Connop  Thirwall,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  whose  influence, 
according  to  Milnes's  biographer,  was  far 
more  powerful  than  any  other  in  the 
"making  of  his  mind."  When  Alfred 
Tennyson  entered  Trinity  as  an  under- 
graduate, he  was  so  struck  by  Milnes's  face 
that  he  said,  "  That  is  a  man  I  should  like 
to  know  ;  he  looks  the  best-tempered  fellow 
I  ever  saw."  They  at  oiree  struck  up  a  close 
friendship  that  lasted  through  life.  Milnes 
gave  a  striking  proof  of  his  superiority  to 
fashionable  prejudice  by  enrolling  himself 
among  the  undergraduates  of  the  recently 
founded  University  of  London.  Afterwards 
he  stayed  several  months  at  Bonn,  taking 
care  to  live  entirely  among  Germans  so  that 
he  might  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
language.  The  account  of  his  residence  in 
Italy  and  his  tour  in  Greece  is  vei-y  agree- 
able reading. 

After  a  prolonged  sojourn  on  the  con- 
tinent, occasionally  broken  by  brief  visits  to 
England,  Milnes  returned  to  London  in 
1836,  a  cloud  of  pecvmiary  anxiety  that  long 
overshadowed  the  familj'  fortunes  h.aving 
passed  away.  At  the  general  election 
which  followed  the  demise  of  the  Crown 
in  1837,  Milnes  was  returned  for 
Pontefract,  his  father's  old  constituency. 
Mr.     Disraeli,     still    known    as    "  young 


D'Israeli,"  was  among  the  new  members 
who  entered  the  House  at  the  same  time. 
When  Disraeli  delivered  his  memorable 
maiden  speech,  Milnes,  who  was  sitting 
next  him,  said,  "Yes,  old  fellow,  so  it 
will,"  in  response  to  the  famous  words, 
"  The  time  will  come  when  you  will  hear 
me."  On  the  following  night,  Milnes  made 
his  own  first  essay  in  parliamentary  oratory 
with  distinct  success.  Of  his  aptitude  for 
affairs  we  shall  speak  presently.  Although 
Mr.  Eeid  appears  to  regard  him  as  a  con- 
siderable statesman,  it  was  not  in  this  capacity 
that  the  personality  of  Eobert  Monckton 
Milnes  so  powerfully  impressed  the  popular 
mind. 

He  had  already  entered  on  that  social 
career  in  London  which  gained  for  him  a 
unique  place  in  the  history  of  his  time. 
Immediately  after  their  return,  the  Milnesea 
were  giving  dinner  parties  in  South  Street 
to  their  son's  friends,  "  some  of  them  being 
very  agreeable  and  literary  " — among  them, 
Wordsworth  and  Samuel  Eogers.  Through. 
Charles  Buller,  Milnes  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Carlyle,  who  had  been  living  for 
some  two  years  in  Cheyne  Eow  and  was 
then  writing  The  French  Revolution.  Milnes's 
eccentricities  and  disregard  of  the  conven- 
tional impressed  Carlyle,  who  described  him 
to  Emerson  as 

"a  most  bland-smiling,  semi-quizzical,  affec- 
tionate, high-bred,  Italianised  little  man,  who 
has  long  olive-brown  hair,  a  dimple  next  to 
chin,  and  flings  his  arms  round  your  neck  when 
he  addresses  you  in  public  society." 

Milnes  soon  became  a  familiar  figure  at 
Eogers's  breakfasts.  At  one  of  these 
Milnes  and  Carlyle  met  Macaulay  for  the 
first  time,  shortly  after  his  return  from 
India.  The  guests  had  hoped  to  hear 
Carlyle,  the  fame  of  whose  utterances  was 
then  at  its  zenith,  but  Macaulay  monopolised 
the  conversation.  When  the  party  broke 
up  Milnes  followed  Carlyle  into  the  street. 

"  '  I  am  so  sorry,'  he  said  to  the  philosopher, 
'  that  Macaulay  woidd  talk  so  much,  and 
prevent  our  heai-ing  a  single  word  from  you.' 
Carlyle  turned  roxuid  and  held  up  his  hands  in 
astonishmeut.  '  What,'  he  said,  with  the  accent 
of  Annaudalo,  '  was  that  the  Eight  Honourable 
Tom  ?  Ah,  weel,  I  understand  the  Right 
Honourable  Tom  now  ! '  " 

In  his  bachelor  apartments  in  Pall  Mall, 
Milnes  adopted  Eogers's  custom  of  social 
breakfasts,  and  the  fame  of  his  entertain- 
ments quickly  .spread.  Disraeli,  in  his 
celebrated  passage  in  Tancred,  wrote, 

"Mr.  Vavasour's  breakfasts  were  renowned. 
Wliatever  your  creed,  class,  or  merit — one  might 
almost  add  your  character-  you  were  a  welcome 
guest  at  his  matutinal  meal,  provided  you  were 
celebrated." 

Carlyle  used  to  say  that  if  Christ  were 
again  on  eartli  Milnes  would  ask  him  to 
breakfast.  Many  are  the  delightful  stories 
told  of  the  host's  eagerness  to  bring  out 
"  some  society  curiosity."  Sir  Henry  Taylor 
has  preserved  one  which  it  is  disappointing 
to  learn  is  absolutely  without  foundation. 
One  day  at  table  somoliody  asked  if 
Courvoisier,  the  murderer,  had  been  lianged 
that  morning.  "  I  hope  so,"  replied  Milnes's 
sister,  "or  Eichard  will  have  him  at  his 
breakfast  party  next  Thtirsday."  It  ought 
to    be  true,  so  aptly  does  it  indicate  one 
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phase  of  Lord  Houghton's  character.  Mere 
celebrity,  however,  as  his  biographer 
observes,  was  never  the  key  to  the  atten- 
tions of  Milnes.  Froude  accurately  said  of 
him  that  he  had  open  eyes  for  genius,  and 
reverence  for  it,  truer  and  deeper  than  most 
of  his  contemporaries.     Mr.  Eeid  writes  : 

"  To  the  last  he  was  always  curious  about  the 
'  rising  men,'  always  anxious  to  know  them, 
and,  if  he  could,  to  give  them  a  holijing  hand. 
One  day  ho  remarked  to  his  biographer, '  I  think 
I  know  eveiy  man  of  letters  now  whom  I  want 
to  know,  except  one.'  The  exception  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy,  for  whom  he  felt  a  great 
admiration." 

When  Fryston  became  his,  on  his  father's 
death,  Lord  Houghton  entertained  visitors 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  in  the 
pleasant  home  which  Lord  Sherbrooke, 
because  of  the  presence  of  books  in  every 
portion  of  the  building,  likened  to  one  of 
"  those  amorphous  animals  which  have 
their  brains  all  over  their  bodies  "  : 

"Never  was  there  a  more  delightful  host  than 
Milnes.  Whether  his  guests  were  famous  or 
obscure,  whether  they  belonged  to  the  great 
world  or  had  merely  for  the  moment  emerged 
from  the  masses,  they  could  not  be  long  in  his 
company  without  feeling  the  charm  of  his 
manner,  and  being  warmed  and  attracted  by 
the  tenderness  of  his  heart.  His  fame  as  a 
talker  was  world-wide,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
say  that  the  dinner-table  at  Fryston  was  the 
scene  of  a  hundred  happy  encounters  of  wit, 
inteUigence,  and  knowledge.  But  to  hear 
Milnes  at  his  best,  it  was  necessary  to  meet  him 
at  the  breakfast-table.  ...  It  is  with  a  great 
sadness  indeed  that  those  who  often  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  him  in  this  fashion  in  his 
own  house  must  recall  those  breakfasts,  abso- 
lutely informal  and  unpretending,  but  made 
memorable  by  the  choice  treasures  of  wit,  of 
paradox,  of  playfxd  sarcasm,  and  of  an  ap- 
parently ine:rfiaustible  store  of  reminiscences, 
which  MUnes  offered  to  his  guests." 

It  were  bootless  to  inquire  to  what  extent 
his  unique  social  success  prevented  Lord 
Houghton  making  good  his  title  to  a  loftier 
fame.  "  I  think  you  are  near  something 
very  glorious,  but  you  will  never  reach  it," 
wrote  Stafford  O'Brien,  one  of  his  college 
friends,  to  Milnes  while  yet  at  Cambridge  ; 
and  the  event  fulfilled  the  prediction.  His 
most  gifted  contemporaries  saw  in  his  bril- 
liant powers  a  sure  and  certain  presage  of  a 
high  destiny.  The  number  and  variety  of 
his  interests,  however,  told  against  his 
chance  of  attaining  supreme  distinction  in 
any  particular  sphere.  This  was  especially 
the  case  as  regards  poetic  achievement,  in 
respect  of  which,  however,  it  seems  to  us 
that  his  biographer  has  done  him  less  than 
justice.  To  a  friend  sitting  beside  liim  in  a 
company  of  which  Tennyson  chanced  to  be 
a  member  Houghton  said,  pointing  to  the 
Poet  Laureate,  "A  great  deal  of  what  he 
has  done  will  live,"  and  then  added,  half,  as 
it  were,  to  himself,  "and  some  things  that 
I  have  done  should  live  too."  Mr.  Eeid 
acquiesces  in  this  modest  self -appraisement. 
In  the  after-light  of  Tennyson's  splendid 
pre-eminence  we  are  not  unlikely  to  over- 
estimate the  extravagance  of  Landor's  dictum 
that  Milnes  was  the  greatest  poet  then  living 
and  writing  in  England.  By  the  way,  this 
assertion  of  Landor's  is  differently  recorded 
by  Mr.  Eeid  as  having  been  made  at  a  break- 
fast at  Crabbe  Eobinson's  (i.  183)  and  at  a 


breakfast  at  Eogers's  (ii.  438).  Eich  in 
fancy,  thought,  and  feeling,  with  a  distinc- 
tion and  charm  peculiarly  its  own.  Lord 
Houghton's  poetry  certainly  entitled  him  to 
more  than  the  thrifty  homage  accorded  to 
him  as  poet  during  his  later  years.  We  share 
Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere's  belief  that  one  day 
the  world  wiU  discover,  with  much  pleasure 
and  surprise,  what  a  true  poet  there  lived  in 
a  man  whom  it  had  chiefly  regarded  as  a 
pleasant  companion. 

Mr.  Eeid  has  not  underrated  Lord 
Houghton's  capacity  in  another  field  of  his 
multitudinous  activities.  He  credits  him 
with  the  higher  qualities  of  statesmanship, 
and  is  evidently  of  opinion  that  he  would 
have  been  offered  office,  which  he  ardently 
desired,  but  for  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  belief 
that  political  fitness  and  the  literary  character 
are  not  to  be  found  together.  We  fail  to 
discover  Mr.  Eeid's  grounds  for  that  opinion. 
A  careful  perusal  of  his  pages  has  confii-med 
us  in  the  belief  that  it  is  only  in  politics 
that  Monckton  Milnes  can  be  held  to  have 
failed.  It  may  not  bo  true  of  the  son,  as 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  said  of  the  father,  that 
he  was  "  always  finding  something  to 
condemn  on  all  sides."  But  Disraeli's 
familiar  description  imputed  to  him  a  tem- 
perament hardly  more  conducive  to  a  suc- 
cessful political  career : — 

"  With  catholic  symiiathies  and  an  eclectic  turn 
of  mmd,  Mr.  Vavasour  saw  something  good  in 
everybody  and  cverythuig,  which  is  certainly 
amiable  and  perhaps  just,  but  disqualifies  a  man 
in  some  degree  for  the  business  of  Ufe,  which 
requires  for  its  conduct  a  certain  degree  of 
prejudice." 

An  extract  from  Lord  Houghton's  common- 
place book,  a  delightf  id  selection  from  which 
forms  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Eeid's  volumes, 
may  be  quoted  in  this  connexion : 

"  '  You  are  a  man  of  a  large  heart,'  said  Lady 
Waldegrave  to  me.  '  That  may  be,'  I  answered, 
'  but  it  is  not  near  so  useful  as  a  narrow  mind.'  " 

One  of  the  best  after-dinner  speakers  in  the 
kingdom,  Milnes's  natural  ease  failed  him 
when  he  addressed  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  he  gave  his  audience  an  impression  of 
affectation.  His  parliamentary  career,  how- 
ever, was  not  barren  ;  and,  in  the  passing 
of  his  Bill  for  establishing  reformatories  for 
juvenile  offenders,  he  accomplished  a  reform 
the  importance  of  which  can  hardly  be  ex- 
aggerated. 

Milnes's  disappointment  at  missing  the 
coveted  prize  of  office,  even  if  keen,  which 
may  be  doubted,  can  only  have  been 
transient.  In  his  large  nature  there  was 
scant  lodgment  for  any  mean  regret.  His 
intense  delight  in  life,  his  joyous  spirit  and 
unfailing  good  humour,  were  a  soui'ce  of 
constant  happiness  alike  to  himself  and  to 
those  with  whom  lie  came  in  contact.  "  He 
always  put  you  in  a  good  humour,"  Lord 
Tennyson  told  Mr.  Eeid.  The  friend  and 
protector  of  men  of  letters,  he  gave  freely 
of  his  counsel,  his  substance,  and  his  sym- 
pathy, to  the  writers  and  artists  of  three 
generations.  "Other  people,"  he  once  said 
to  a  neighbour  at  Fryston,  "like  to  give 
their  friends  bread ;  I  like  to  give  them 
cake." 

Lord  Houghton  truly,  in  Landor's  expres- 
sive phrase,  "warmed  both  hands  before  the 
fire  of  life."     But,  though  in  his  lifetime  he 


received  his  good  things,  it  was  not  appointed 
unto  him,  as  unto  his  great  contemporary 
and  friend,  to  have  his  reputation  tormented 
after  death.  He  has  been  happy  in  his 
biographer.  Mr.  Wemyss  Eeid  has  given 
us  a  faithful  presentment  of  "  the  real 
Milnes — not  the  outward  Milnes,  as  he 
appeared  to  those  who  only  saw  him  at  a 
distance,"  the  most  amiable  triflor  of  his 
time.  It  is  a  speaking  likeness,  admirable 
in  both  breadth  and  detail.  While  the 
sterling  qualities  of  the  man  are  conspicu- 
ously revealed,  the  "  superficial  oddities  and 
eccentricities  of  his  manner  and  character  " 
are  put  in  with  appropriately  light  touch. 
Excessive  love  of  paradox,  short-lived  out- 
bursts of  iri-itation,  and  irrepressible  self- 
asseriiveness  were  the  venial  infirmities  of 
this  noble  mind. 

We  lay  down  Mr.  Eeid's  volumes  with  a 

feeling  that,  whatever  may  be  the  precise 

value  of  Lord  Houghton's  work,  the  man 

was  far  greater  than  what  he  accomplished. 

John  F.  Eolph. 


Emin  Pasha  and  the  Rehellion  at  the  Equator. 
A  Story  of  Nine  Months'  Experience  in 
the  Last  of  the  Sudan  Provinces.  By  A.  J. 
Mounteney-Jephson.     (Sampson  Low.) 

Mu.  Jephson's  book  forms  a  necessary  com- 
plement to  Mr.  Stanley's  In  Darkest  Africa. 
It  deals  with  the  interesting  episode  covered 
by  the  period  from  April  22,  1888,  to 
January  31,  1889,  which  may  be  described 
as  Mr.  Jephson's  quest  of  Emin  in  the 
Equatorial  Province,  and  which  Mr.  Jeph- 
son  himself  was  alone  competent  to  relate 
at  first  hand.  Hence  this  chapter  in  the 
general  story  of  the  expedition  was  wisely 
left  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  his  able  lieutenant, 
who  has  performed  his  task  with  rare  skill 
and  judgment.  It  will  be  remembered  that, 
when  the  van  of  the  expedition  reached  the 
southern  shores  of  Albert  Nyanza,  Emin 
was  nowhere  to  be  found,  though  there  were 
indications  of  his  recent  presence  in  that 
part  of  the  lake.  But  ho  had  left  no  mes- 
sage for  the  relieving  party,  though  aware 
of  their  approach,  and  had  again  vanished 
into  the  wilds  of  the  Bahr-ol-Jebel,  ap- 
parently more  anxious  to  elude  his  rescuers 
advancing  from  the  west,  than  to  escape 
from  his  Mahdist  foes  already  closing  round 
him  from  the  north.  Tlie  situation,  if 
piquant,  was  certainly  emban-assing,  and, 
but  for  the  resolute  action  of  the  leader  of 
the  expedition,  might  have  ended  in  a 
tremendous  fiasco.  He  coidd  not  leave  his 
followers  to  their  own  resoiu'ces,  while  he 
went  himself  wandering  up  and  down  the 
Zeriba  lands,  in  the  hope  of  repeating  on 
the  banks  of  the  White  Nile  the  exploit 
already  performed  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Tanganjdka.  But  in  Mr.  Jephson  he  found 
a  deputy  who  proved  himself  fully  com- 
petent for  the  work,  and  who,  after  a  series 
of  thrilling  adventures,  brought  the  truant 
Pasha  in  triumph  to  the  feet  of  liis  stern 
deliverer. 

These  adventm-es,  together  with  many 
side  issues,  are  here  related  with  a  graphic 
vigour  and  unaffected  modesty,  which  do 
immense  credit  to  the  narrator's  qualities 
both  of  head  and  heart.    But  most  readers 
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will  probably  turn  first  to  those  sections 
where  the  author  formulates  his  estimate  of 
Emin's  character,  or  seeks  for  a  raison  d'etre 
of  his  puzzling  attitude  towards  the  Eelief 
Expedition.  On  this,  as  on  all  other  sub- 
jects, Mr.  Jephson  speaks  with  the  frank- 
ness of  a  man  who  has  no  motive  to  serve 
beyond  the  cause  of  truth,  and  his  judgment 
can-ies  aU  the  greater  weight  because,  like 
most  people,  he  was  at  first  distinctly  pre- 
possessed in  favour  of  Emin  Pasha.  Ho 
stiU  speaks  of  him  in  the  kindest  way,  fully 
appreciates  the  difficulties  of  his  position, 
and  deals  tenderly  with  his  inherent  mental 
shortcomings.  But  after  ample  opportu- 
nities of  forming  a  just  estimate,  his  con- 
clusion is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  adverse, 
approaching  even  the  verge  of  censure.  In 
the  Preface  he  already  writes  that 

"  enough  is  now  known  of  Emin  Fasha  for 
people  to  readily  understand  that  he  was  not 
the  man  all  Europe  supposed  him  to  be,  or  '  a 
second  Gordon,'  as  some  of  his  admirers  termed 
him.  It  was  not  until  I  had  witnessed  many 
deplorable  examples  of  his  weakness  and  vacil- 
lation that  I  began  to  lose  faith  in  his  judgment ; 
and  it  was  not  until  afterwards,  when  I  had 
conversed  frequently  with  his  people  and  him- 
self about  things  in  his  province,  that  I  found 
out  that  Emin  had  only  told  part  of  the  story — 
only  that  part  which  was  creditable  to  his 
people.  It  was,  perhaps,  natural  that  a  man 
who  professed  to  love'  his  people  shotdd  prefer 
to  dwell  rather  on  their  good  qualities  than  on 
their  bad  ones.  Still,  his  story,  as  related  in 
his  letters,  completely  misled  the  people  of 
Europe." 

Farther  on  his  language  becomes  oven 
more  severe,  as  where  he  speaks  of  "  con- 
stant ebullitions  of  spite,"  which  excite  a 
certain  degree  of  "indignation,"  quickly, 
however,  developing  into  "  a  feeling  of 
pity."  Then,  towards  the  close,  he  writes 
of  Emin  as 


some  remarkably  fine  for  the  women's  clothes, 
and  some  of  a  coarser  description  for  the  men's 
timics  and  loose  Turkish  trousers.  The  men's 
clothes  were  usually  dyed  a  warm  reddish 
brown  colour,  from  a  solution  made  by  soaking 
the  bruised  bark  of  a  wild  fig-tree  in  water. 
These  fig-trees  grow  in  great  numbers  all 
through  the  entire  country.  The  cloth  had  a 
slightly  fluffy  appearance ;  it  was  almost  as 
warm  as  flannel,  and  was  wonderfully  strong 
and  serviceable." 


"a  man  with  a  kindly  and  generous  mind, 
physicallj'  courageous,  but  morally  a  cowai-d  ; 
a  clever  accomplished  gentleman,  enthusiastic 
for  the  science  of  natural  history,  but  not  of 
that  fimi  tcniitor  required  to  lead  men,  or  of 
that  disposition  to  attract  or  sway  them — a  man 
whose  natural  kindness  of  heart  is  being  con- 
stantly spoilt  by  his  delicate  susceptibility  and 
childlike  vanity — a  man  whose  straightforward 
directness  and  accuracy  has  been  warped  by  a 
too-long  residence  among  Orientals." 

Among  the  numerous  illustrations  adorning 
this  volume,  there  is  a  good  portrait  of 
Emin,  which  seems  to  breathe  the  very  spirit 
of  this  appreciation  —  considerable  intel- 
lectual power,  indicated  by  a  lofty  brow, 
combined  with  the  wavering  glance  expres- 
sive of  moral  weakness. 

The  book  is  so  charged  with  interesting 
matter  that  a  notice  almost  involuntarily 
resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  quotations. 
Endowed  with  a  singularly  quick  eye  and 
retentive  memorj-,  the  author  fills  his  pages 
to  overflowing  with  shrewd  remarks  on  the 
appearance,  usages,  industries,  and  mental 
qualities  of  the  i^eople,  and  on  the  more  salient 
features  of  their  physical  environment.  At 
the  Mswa  station  on  the  Albert  Nyanza,  he 
is  taken  to 

^'a  large  open  hut,  at  one  side  of  which  a 
trench  had  been  dug,  and  an  exceedingly 
primitive  spindle  was  fitted  into  it,  which  was 
worked  by  an  intelligent-looking  negro  lad. 
Several  qualities  of    cotton  were  made  here, 


Much  of  Mr.  Jephson's  time  was  passed 
under  an-est  in  a  Sudanese  guardhouse  at 
Dufile,  where  he  had  ample  opportunity  of 
studying  the  ways  and  humours  of  these 
gentry.  His  opinion  is  not  favourable, 
Emin's  "  stalwarts,"  whose  praises  had  been 
so  loudly  trumpeted  in  Europe,  proving  to 
be  for  the  most  part  1  ratal  ruffians  and 
abject  cravens  in  the  presence  of  danger. 

"  They  did  not  imderstand  the  duties  of  soldiers 
in  the  least.  They  never  had  drill,  nor  did  they 
even  imderstand  that  the  first  duty  of  a  soldier 
is  obedience  to  orders.  One  might  be  inclined 
to  look  over  a  good  deal  if  they  were  good 
fighters,  but  they  were  not ;  for,  if  confronted 
by  a  tolerably  determined  enemy,  they  always 
ran.  I  could  not  see  one  redeeming  quality 
about  them  ;  they,  who  were  only  natives  them- 
selves, looked  down  on  the  other  natives  who 
were  not  '  soldiers,'  and  treated  them  with  the 
utmost  arrogance.  They  were  ill-mannered 
and  insubordinate,  and,  in  spite  of  their  ignor- 
ance, gave  themselves  the  greatest  possible  airs. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  as  a  body, 
I  have  never  seen  a  more  useless  set  of  men." 

Their  Egyptian  officers  and  the  other  officials 
were  no  better,  or  rather  worse,  having  more 
ojiportunities    of    displaying   their  vicious 
qualities — cruelty,  insolence,  and  corruption. 
A  favourable  contrast  to  the  lawless  conduct 
of  Emin's  people  is  presented  by  the  dig- 
nified  bearing  and  heroic  attitude  of   the 
Mahdi's  three  unfortunate  envoys,  who  were 
sent  up  the  Nile  to  treat  for  the  surrender 
of  the  province,  but  who  were  subjected  to 
the  greatest  indignities,  torture,  and  death, 
under  the  very  eye  of  the  helpless  Pasha. 
"  I  felt  inclined  to  dash  my  fist  into  the  grinning 
faces  of  those  cowardly  Egyptians,  who  were 
pointing  with  sxich  pleasure  to  the  evidence  of 
their  cruel  work.     The  dervishes  looked  full  at 
me  seated  among  the  Egyptians  as  they  passed. 
They  pi'obably  thought  I   had  some  hand  in 
the    ordering    of    their    torture.       That    look 
haimted  me  for  days.     It  was  as  if  I  had  been 
torturing  some  animal,  and  it  had  turned  and 
looked  at  me  with  a  human  face.     Death  must 
have  come  like  a  relief  to  them.     In  all  our 
calendars  of  men  who  have  suffered  for  their 
religion,  no  one  could  have  better  deserved  to 
be    called    martyrs    than    these    three    brave 
martyrs." 

Mr.  Jephson  has  some  interesting  remarks 
on  the  dwarfs,  whom  he  met  both  in  the 
Aruwimi  basin  and  again  in  the  Equatorial 
Province.  A  good  many  of  the  latter  had 
been  studied  and  measured  by  Emin,  who 
foimd  that  the  extreme  height,  whether  of 
the  men  or  women,  was  in  no  case  more 
than  four  feet  one  inch.  They  are,  con- 
sequently, the  smallest  people  of  whom  we 
have  any  knowledge,  for  even  the  Batwa, 
seen  by  Wissmann  in  the  Kassai  basin, 
south  of  the  Congo,  measured  four  feet 
three  inches.  These  pigmy  people  appear 
to  be  distributed  over  a  far  more  extensive 
area  than  had  been  sui^iiosed,  their  settle- 
ments being  found  almost  everywhere  in  the 


forest-zone  west  of  Lake  Albert.  They  are 
described  as  well  built  and  well  proportioned, 
with  a  fair  muscular  development,  a  Ught 
brown  or  a  yellowish  colour,  and  bright, 
glittering  eyes.  A  peculiarly-elfish  appear- 
ance is  imparted  to  them  by  the  "  thick  felt 
of  stiff  greyish  hair"  covering  the  whole 
body  ;  while  the  men  have  often  "  very  long 
beards,"  a  feature  in  which  they  differ  from 
all  other  negro  or  negroid  peoples. 

The  volume  is  introduced  by  a  prefatory 
letter  from  Mr.  Stanley,  written  by  an 
American  citizen  for  the  sole  and  avowed 
purpose  of  securing  copyright  in  the  States. 
There  are  also  a  small  map  of  the  Equatorial 
Province,  an  index  where  the  pagination  has 
"  got  mixed,"  and  a  lithographed  facsimile 
of  the  Mahdi's  letter  to  Emin,  brought  up 
by  the  three  dervishes,  and  calling  on  him 
to  surrender. 


A.  H.  Keane. 


SCARTAZZINl's 


INTRODtJCTION 
OF    D^USTE. 


TO    THE   STtTDY 


Prolegomeni    della    Livina    Commedia.      Per 

G.  A.  Scartazzini.     (Leipzig.) 
Dr.  SCART.A.ZZIXI  has  at  last  published  his 
lorig-lookeA-iov  Prolcjiomeni.  The  three  years 
within  which  they  were  promised  have  grown 
to  fifteen  ;  and  this   long   delay,  combined 
with  the  knowledge  that  some  years  ago  the 
author  sold  his  valuable  library,  has  caused 
the  long  expectation  to  pass  into  despair  of 
ever  seeing  the  completion  of  his  great  work. 
Happily  (in  one  sense  at  any  rate)  wo  have 
not  seen  it  even  yet,  for  there  is  still  more  to 
look  forward  to.  But  from  another  point  of 
view,  the  present  work  may  at  first  sight 
cause   some   disappointment.      The   author 
originally  intended   to  have  supplied  here 
the  materials  for  bringing    up   the   Com- 
mentary on  the  Inferno  to  the  same  degree  of 
elaborateness  as  that  with  which  he  has  treated 
the  Pimjatorio  and  Parmlim.   In  the  notes  to 
tlie  Inferno  and  earlier  Cantos  of  the  Pur- 
gaforio,    the    fuller    discussion    of    several 
knotty  points   was  reserved  for   the    Pro- 
legomeni.    Afterwards  tlie  autlicn-  embodied 
such  disquisitions  in  the  Commentary  itself. 
The  very  elaborate  notes  on  "  Matolda,"  the 
"Dux,"   the    "Concubina   di  Titono,"  are 
examples  of  what  students  looked  forward 
to  in  reference  to  numerous  points  of  equal 
difficulty   and   importance   in   the    Inferno. 
But  Dr.  Scartazzini  has  changed  this  pur- 
pose,   and    all    will    agree     that  he     has 
wisely    done    so.       He    now    hopes    that 
he     may     live     to     bring      out     another 
edition   of    the  Inferno,  worked  iqj  to    the 
same  scale   and   level   as  the  Commentary 
on  the  other  two    Cantiche.      All  lovers  of 
Dante  will  fervently  re-echo  thi.s  hope.     Dr. 
Scartazzini's    unrivalled    Commentary   mil 
tlien   liavo   a   sjnnmetry   and  completeness 
which   it  lacks   at   present,    and   which   it 
always   would  lack  if   similar  information 
on  the  different    Cantiche  had  to  bo  souglit 
in  one  case  in  the  Prolegomeni,  and  in  another 
case  in  the  Commentary  itself. 

The  author  modestly  says  that  the  present 
work  does  not  jirofess  to  be  more  than  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  Dante  find  his 
works,  "destinata  ai  giovani  studirsi,  e  a 
tutti  colore  die  di  Dante  e  delle  sue  opere 
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non  fecero  ancora  I'oggetto  di  studi  speciali." 
It  is  rather  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  infor- 
mation on  the  whole  of  the  enormous  field 
of  Dantesque  literature,  and  on  the  almost 
endless  discussions  that  have  grown  up  re- 
specting his  life,  his  works,  and  everything 
connected  with  him.  This  vast  subject  is 
systematically  parcelled  out ;  each  branch  of 
it  is  summarily  treated ;  the  principal  views 
that  have  been  maintained  are  expounded 
and  discussed,  and  the  author's  own  opinions 
stated,  not  infrequently  (as  might  be  ex- 
pected) with  a  good  deal  of  positivenoss,  not 
to  say  dogmatism,  though  one  is  glad  to 
obsei-ve  little  of  that  rough  treatment  of  op- 
ponents by  which  the  author's  Commen- 
tary is  often  (especially  in  the  Purgatorio) 
disfigured.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  an 
ample  bibliographical  statement  of  the 
literature  connected  with  the  subject,  so  that 
the  student  can  follow  out  for  himself  any 
line  in  which  he  is  interested. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  in  the  limits 
of  an  ordinary  review  to  do  justice  to  this 
most  important  work.  The  following  brief 
sketch  will  give  some  idea  of  its  method  and 
completeness,  and  of  some  of  its  most  in- 
teresting conclusions.  It  has  two  main 
divisions:  (1)  Historical,  (2)  Literary.  The 
former  deals  with  the  life  of  Dante  under 
three  heads.  (1)  His  life  before  his  exile; 
(2)  His  life  afterwards;  (3)  His  vita  in- 
teriore. 

In  the  first    two    parts    Dr.    Scartazzini 
displays  the  most  "advanced"   scepticism 
as  to  details — a  result  very  disappointing,  if 
indeed  it  is  inevitable  ;  for  one  cannot  but 
think  that  it  is  here  pushed  needlessly  far. 
If  in   regard    to    the    record  of   any  life 
whatever   a  few   centuries    ago  we  are  to 
reject   everything  for  which   absolute   and 
unimpeachable   evidence   is   not   now   pro- 
ducible, if  all  that  is  unproved  is  to  be  treated 
as    disproved,  we  must  accept  an  attitude 
of    simple    agnosticism     as    to    mediaeval 
biography  generall}^     From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  most  biographical  details  never  can 
produce  such  evidence.     In  the  present  in- 
stance we  are  dependent  almost  entirely  on 
Boccaccio  ;  and  Dr.  Scartazzini  repeats  with 
various  forms  of  emphasis  his  opinion  of  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  Boccaccio  as  evidence 
for  any  fact  whatever.     He  examines,  but 
dismisses  as  insoluble,  the   often-discussed 
question  whether  Dante's  family  was  noble 
or  plebeian.     Among  other  points  wliich  he 
denies,  or  throws  doubt  upon,  are  Dante's 
connexion  with  Brunette  Latini,  his  alleged 
embassies  generally,  and  in  particular  those 
to  Boniface  in  1301,  and  to  San  Gemignano 
in   1299;  the   latter   (as   he   admits)  never 
doubted  before,  not  even  by  Bartoli,  who 
generally  surpasses  Dr.   Scartazzini  in  his 
scepticism.  His  priorate  in  1 300  is  almost  the 
only  event  in  Dante's  political  life  admitted 
to  be  certain,  though  the  incidents  usually 
associated  with  it  are  set  aside.     One  other 
public  office,  indeed,  is  allowed  to  him ;  in 
April,  1301,  he  was  ap]iointed  commissioner 
("  soprastante  ed  ufficiale  "),  to  superintend 
the  widening  of  a  street  (San  Procolo)  in 
Florence !     Dr.  Scartazzini  thinks   that  he 
remained  on  in  Florence  until  tlie  apiiroach 
of  Charles  of  Valois  caused  him  and  many 
others  to  fly  from  the  city.     In  reference  to 
the  period  of  his  exile,  he  decides  that  the 


much-disputed  "  Gran  Lombardo  "  must 
have  been  Bartolommeo  della  Scala ;  he 
rejects  the  letter  of  Fra  Ilario  as  "  sciocca 
e  ridicolaimpostura";  he  admits  the  journey 
to  Paris,  and  thinks  it  took  place  probably 
in  1308-9,  but  considers  the  pretended 
visit  to  Oxford  as  not  worth  serious  dis- 
cussion. He  supposes,  further,  that  Dante 
visited  Padua,  Bologna,  and  Paris,  not,  as 
has  been  absurdly  supposed,  as  a  student, 
he  being  then  about  forty  years  old  or  more, 
but  in  the  hope  of  supporting  himself  by 
teaching,  which,  indeed,  Boccaccio  asserts 
that  he  actually  did  at  Ravenna.  StiU  more 
interesting,  and  often  most  suggestive,  is 
the  section  on  the  vita  interiore  of  the  poet. 
It  is,  I  think,  the  most  satisfactory  and 
intelligible  account  of  his  moral,  religious, 
and  psychological  development  that  has  yet 
been  given.  Dr.  Scartazzini  treats  it  as  falling 
into  three  periods,  represented  by  the  Vita 
Nnova,  the  Convito,  and  the  Bivina  Commedia, 
respectively ;  which,  of  course,  corresponds 
with  the  view  expounded  by  Witte  in 
Dante's  Trilo(jie. 

In  the  fii'st  period  "  his  heart  was  right 
within  him,"  and  his  whole  Hfe  was  guided 
and  elevated  by  the  mysterious  influence  of 
Beatrice.  By  her  death  all  was  unhinged  ; 
he  at  once  abandoned  himself  to  a  despair 
in  which  there  is  no  trace  of  Christian  resig- 
nation or  of  the  consolatory  influence  of 
religion.  This,  according  to  Dr.  Scartazzini, 
is  the  beginning  of  his  aberrations.*  He 
shortly  turned  (as  he  tells  us  himself  in  the 
Convito)  to  Boethius  and  Cicero  for  consola- 
tion, and  was  thus  led  on  to  the  keen  pursuit 
of  the  study  of  philosopliy,  sjonbolised  by 
the  Donna  Gentile  of  the  Convito,  in  which 
treatise  this  period  of  his  mental  develop- 
ment is  represented.  He  became  gradually 
more  and  more  estranged  from  religious 
thoughts  and  pursuits,  more  and  more 
"  worldly,"  as  the  phrase  is,  in  his  interests. 
He  became  lost  in  the  sclva  oscura  of 

' '  Le  presenti  cose 
Col  falso  lor  placer."    {Piirf.  xxxd.,  34,  cf.  xxx. 
130-1.) 

After  a  time  he  became  weary  and  dissatis- 
fied with  all  this ;  he  awoke  to  a  sense  of 
his  wretchedness  (note  ritrovai  in  Inf.  i.  2), 
though  the  way  of  escape  was  not  found  till 
after  many  failures  and  false  starts  {Inf.  i. 
31-60),  which,  though  poetically  represented 
as  within  the  limits  of  a  day,  may  have  lasted 
for  some  years.  In  this  way  Dr.  Scartazzini 
would  reconcile  the  assumed  date  of  the 
awakening  (1300)  with  the  continued  devo- 
tion to  philosophy  represented  by  the  Convito 
{circa  1309),  and  the  much  later  date  of  the 
actual  "  return  to  the  way  of  righteousness" 
symbolised  by  the  renewed  devotion  to  the 
glorified  Beatrice.  This  Dr.  Scartazzini  would 
put  at  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  years 
before  tlie  poet's  death,  the  final  turning 
point  being  probably  his  complete  abandon- 
ment of  all  political  hopes  and  piu-suits  in 
consequence  of  the  crushing  blow  of  Henry 
VII. 's  death  in  1313.  It  is  most  satis- 
factory to   find  Dr.   Scartazzini  contending 


*  Dr.  Scartazzini,  however  (p.  204) ,  believes  in  the 
slenderly -.supported  tradition  of  Dante's  noviciate 
in  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  supposes  that  it  was 
shortly  after  Beatrice's  death  that  he  thought  of 
thus  abandoning  the  world.  (This  hardly  seems  to 
suit  the  supposed  allusion  in  Inf.  xvi.  lOG.) 


for  the   interpretation  here  implied  of  the 
reproaches  of  Beatrice  in  Purg.  xxx.,  xxxi., 
and  insisting  emphatically  that  Dante's  "  un- 
faithfulness "  to  her  had  no  connexion  witli 
immoral    conduct    on    his    part    (the    few 
passages    supposed    to    imply    this    being 
easily   disposed   of)   or   with   the  "  spretae 
injuria  formae  "  on  Jier  part,  but  consisted 
in  alienation  from  religion  or  theology  as 
typified  by  Beatrice.      Another  interesting 
point  strongly,  and,  I  think,  c[uite  conclu- 
sively maintained,    is   that   this   alienation 
amounted    to    no    more    than    neglect    of 
theology,  and  undue  devotion  to  philosophy 
and  human  knowledge,  but  never  involved 
denial  or  even  doubt  of  any  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith.     Of  such  scepticism  as  this 
there   is,  as   Dr.   Scartazzini   truly  affirms, 
absolutely  no  trace  in  any  of  Dante's  works. 
This  portion   of   the  work  naturally  in- 
cludes  a   discussion   of  the  cardinal   ques- 
tion. Who  or  what  was  Beatrice  herself  ? 
Dr.  Scartazzini's  own  view  is  that  Beatrice 
is  certainly  not  (1)   a  mere    symbol — that 
theory  is  dismissed  in  a  line  as  no  longer 
having    difensori    attcndibili.      This    surely 
hardly  does  justice  to  the  elaborate  work  of 
Gietmann,  published  in  1889,  and  included 
in  Dr.  Scartazzini's  bibUogi-aphical  list,  and 
carefully  reviewed  by  himself  a  few  months 
ago   in  the   Allgemeine   Zeittmg.     Probably 
the    sentence    quoted    was   penned   before 
Gietmann's   work   appeared  —  nor    (2)   an 
abstract    ideal  —  This    is    proved    hy    an 
elaborate  refutation  of  Bartoli  and  Eenier, 
the     chief    apostles    of     this    theory — but 
(3)  a   real  person   beyond   aU.    doubt.     So 
far  well.     But  Dr.  Scartazzini  next  proceeds 
to    affirm     that     she     was     certainly     not 
Beatrice  Portinari,  or  any  other  person  who 
can  now    be   even   guessed   at ;   but  some 
Florentine  maiden  whom  Dante  really  and 
literally  loved,  and  who  died,  as  Dr.  Scartaz- 
zini confidently  maintains,  unmarried.     This 
view  is  defended  by  fifteen  arguments  duly 
marshalled  and  numbered,  which  we  cannot 
now  examine.     But  we  may  observe  of  them 
generally  that  some  appear  very  trivial  and 
far-fetched  (of  which  the  author  seems  half- 
conscious)  ;  others  insist   on   difficulties  as 
existing  against  the  other  theories,   which 
are   insoluble  on   any   theory ;    others   are 
anachronistic,  as  depending  on  transfeiTing 
to  the  thirteenth  century  ideas  and  associa- 
tions  of    the   nineteenth   centurj- — as,    for 
instance,  where  he  describes  Dante's  feelings 
as  amori  illeciti,  if  Beatrice  were  a  married 
woman!  With  regard  to  the  Donna  Gentile, 
space  compels  us  merely  to  note  that  Dr. 
Scartazzini  maintains  that  she  was  certainly 
Gemma  Donati,  referring  to   some   of   his 
earlier  works  for  the  formal  proof  of  this. 

Very  little  space  remains  to  speak  of  the 
second  half  of  the  work,  the  Prokgomeni 
letterari.  It  falls  under  three  divisions  :  the 
first  treating  of  the  language  and  literature 
of  Italy  before  Dante,  the  second  of  tlie 
minor  works  of  Dante,  and  the  third  of  the 
Dirina  Commedia.  In  the  second  division  a 
brief  account  is  given  of  the  contents  of 
each  work,  and  tlie  inevitable  question  of 
the  jn-obable  dates  of  composition  is  dis- 
cussed, with  the  residt  that  Dr.  Scartazzini 
pronounces  with  much  confidence  in  all  cases 
except  that  of  the  De  Mon. ,  which  he  gives 
up  as  indeterminate.     His  conclusions  are 
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as  follows:  V.N.  1292-5;  Convito  1307-8; 
I)e  Vulg.  Eloq.  1309;  Bh.  Comm.  1313-21. 
The  Quaestio  de  Aqua  et  Terra  (pi  which  no 
MS.  is  known  earlier  than  1.508)  is  un- 
hesitatingly rejected  as  spurious.  So,  also, 
are  many  of  the  Epistles  commonly  attri- 
buted to  Dante,  including  the  very  impor- 
tant and  interesting-  dedicatory  letter  to 
Can  Grande,  which  Dr.  Scartazzini  professes 
himself  verj'  rehictant  to  give  up. 

In  the  part  relating  to  the  Divina  Com- 
media  we  have  a  good  deal  of  infoimation 
respecting  editions,  commentaries,  transla- 
tions, textual  criticism,  &c.,  besides  a  dis- 
cussion, among  many  other  subjects,  of  its 
general  plan,  purpose,  and  principles  of 
interpretation,  including  hero  the  record 
of  manj'  monstrosities  of  perverted  in- 
genuity. Dr.  Scartazzini's  theory  of  the 
manner  of  its  composition  is  interesting. 
He  holds  that  its  "stupendous  symmetry" 
clearly  indicates  that  its  author  had  formed 
a  complete  plau  of  the  whole  work  from  the 
very  beginning  of  its  formal  composition. 
At  the  same  time,  he  thinks  it  probable 
that  for  many  years  before  Dantehad  collected 
materials  and  fragments,  like  hewn  stones 
which  were  gradually  worked  into  the 
gi'owing  edifice,  consisting  of  historical  or 
personal  episodes,  and  many  descriptions  of 
scenes  and  places,  like  photographs  taken 
on  the  spot.  This  suggestion  throws  light 
on  the  theory  of  "  author's  various  read- 
ings," which  many  critics  have  suspected, 
and  also  on  the  possibility  of  some  at 
least  of  the  numerous  fragments,  or  "  inter- 
polations," lying  about  in  MS.  being 
perhaps  genuine  though  rejected  "chips." 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist 
as  to  some  of  the  author's  conclusions,  there 
can  be  none  as  to  the  supreme  value  of  this 
work  as  an  indispensable  handbook  for  all 
students  in  the  future,  whatever  their  stage 
of  advancement  or  knowledge  in  this  vast 
and  inexliaustible  field. 

E.  Moore. 


(Fisher 

volume 
on  the 


"  The  Story  of   the   Nations." — Scotland 
from    the    Earliest    Times    to    the    Present 
Century.     By  John  Mackintosh 
Unwin.) 

There  are  many  things  in  this 
which  deserve  commendation,  but, 
whole,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  such 
a  work  should  have  been  included  in  ' '  The 
Story  of  the  Nations "  series.  For  Mr. 
Mackintosh,  although  he  has  proved  his 
claim  to  be  accounted  a  painstaking  historical 
inquirer,  has,  at  the  same  time,  allowed  his 
partisanship  not  only  to  affect,  but  to  per- 
vade, what  ought  to  have  been  ad  absolutely 
impartial  work.  He  is,  if  not  a  Free  Church- 
man, at  any  rate  a  believer  in  the  wisdom  and 
righteousness  of  the  ecclesiastico-religious 
movement  which  ended  in  the  formation  of 
the  Free  Church  in  1843.  Speaking  of  the 
schism  or  Disruption  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land which  preceded  that  movement,  he 
■writes : 

"  I  call  it  a  revolution  of  a  high  character,  as  it 
was  effected  without  violence  or  blood.shed.  It 
yas  an  event  charged  with  a  moral  power  of 
vast  import,  which  could  not  fail  to  produce 
beneficial  results." 

He  speaks  in  a  similar  tone  of  the  political 


events  which  led  up  to  the  Disruption. 
Thus,  in  reference  to  the  debate  which 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
March,  1843,  on  the  Claim  of  Eights  put 
forward  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he 
writes : 

"  The  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was 
vehemently  opposed  to  her  claims,  although  it 
is  very  evident  that  he  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  understand  them." 

Any  person  is,  of  course,  quite  free 
to  hold  the  Free  Church  or  "  spiritual  inde- 
pendence "  theory  of  the  relation  between 
Church  and  State,  and  to  expound  it  in  a 
pamphlet  or  other  work  of  a  controversial 
character.  But  a  volume  like  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  form  in  which  to  give  expres- 
sion to  doctrines  which  are  liable  to  be— 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  are — fiercely  dis- 
puted. 

Mr.  Mackintosh  has  adopted  an  eminently 
matter  of  fact  and  indeed  Dryasdust  stylo, 
and  in  consequence  none  of  his  chapters  is 
at  all  calculated  to  rouse  the  perfervidness 
of  Scotch  patriotism.  Every  third  page  or 
so  one  stumbles  on  some  bald  statement  like 
this  about  Wallace : 

"  He  was  gifted  with  rare  mental  facidties,  tall 
in  stature,  and  {sic)  a  commanding  presence ; 
he  was  a  military  genius,  with  a  remarkable 
force  of  moral  character.  He  soon  kindled  in 
the  heart  of  the  nation  an  unquenchable  spirit 
of  resistance  to  oppression." 

The  romance  of  Scotch  history  must,  it  is 
clear,   be  sought  for  in  other  pages  than 
those   of   Mr.    Mackintosh.      At   the   same 
time  he  has  several  of  the  better  qualities 
of  the  useful,  though  not  of  the  ornamental, 
historian.     He  has  the  sense  of  proportion. 
He  can  teU  what  amount  of  importance  to 
attach  to  the  legendary,  the  half -traditional 
and  the  indubitably  historical  respectively. 
If    the    personages     who     figure     in     the 
ecclesiastical   history    of    Scotland   are   left 
out  of  consideration — for  Mr.  Mackintosh  is 
almost  as  prejudices  in  regard  to  Maitland 
of  Lethington  and  John  Knox  as  he  is  in 
regard  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Dr.  Chalmers 
— he  is  a  good  judge  and  a  fair  critic  of 
character.     Thus  he  is  scrupulously  just  to 
Cromwell    and  his   administration    of    the 
country,  although  it  shoidd  be  remembered 
that  from  the  first  a  minority — if  it  was  a 
minority — of  the  people  were  on  Cromwell's 
side.    While  he  allows  that  the  taxes  imposed 
to  support  an  English  garrison  pressed  hard 
on  the  Scots,  he  also  concedes  that  "peace 
and  security  reigned,  which  was  not  to  be 
lightly  estimated."      With  reference  to  the 
Supreme  Commission  of  Justice  consisting  of 
seven  judges,  four  English  and  three  Scotch, 
which  superseded  the  Court  of   Session  at 
this   time,    and   attempted    to   abolish    the 
feudal    system,  he  observes    "  a  collection 
of  their  decisions  is  preserved,  and  they  are 
marked  by  good  sense  and  careful  work." 
Upon  education,  the  progress  of  manufac- 
tures  and  industries,    the    organisation   of 
citizenship— upon  everything  in  fact  which 
goes  to  the  making  up  of  what  constitutes 
"  civilisation  " — Mr.  Mackintosh  is  not  only 
trustworthy    but    readable.       His    literary 
criticism,  too,  if  not  epigrammatic,  is  honest 
and  painstaking. 

This    volume    is    certainly  not  what    it 
might    or    ought    to    have    been;    it    is 


not  a  standard  history  of  Scotland  in  any 
sense.      But  it  wiU  not  be   absolutely  left 


out  of  consideration  by  any  Scotchman  who 
wishes  to  see  his  country  from  aU  stand- 
points. Mr.  Mackintosh  is  a  conscientious 
and  laborious,  if  also  biassed,  investigator. 
William  Wallace. 


NEW   NOVELS. 


Marcia.  By  W.  E.  Norris.  In  3  vols. 
(John  Murray.) 

Beta.  By  Mrs.  Bom-ne.  In  3  vols.  (Ward 
&  Downey.) 

An  Honourable  Estate.  By  Louise  Crow. 
In  2  vols.     (Chapman  &  Hall.) 

A  Living  Epitaph.  By  G.  Colmore.  (Long- 
mans.) 

Gilbert  Elgar^s  Son.  By  Harriet  Eiddle 
Davis.     (Putnam's.) 

Zeal  Souvenir.  By  Alice  Weber.  (Walter 
Smith  &  Innes.) 

The  Kisses  of  an  Enemy.  By  Mary  Smith. 
(Digby  &  Long.) 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  American  sans- 
culottes will  see,  at  any  rate  in  this  country, 
a  speedy  realisation  of  their  revolutionary 
programme ;    but  it   is   obvious    that    the 
leaders  of   the  new  generation  of  English 
novelists  are  not  bound  as  firmly  as  were 
their  predecessors  to  the  ancient  traditions 
of  fiction.      They  do  not  admit  that  "  th& 
stories    are    all     told " — a    proposition    as 
absurd  as  John  Stuart  Mill's  morbid  fear 
that  musical  combinations  were  in  danger 
of   exhaustion ;    but    they    certainly    seem 
inclined   to    make    the   mere   story   a  less 
important   element   in   their   work   than  it 
was  a  very  few  years  ago.    Mr.  W.  E.  Norris 
is  by  no  means  a  literary  revolutionary — he 
would   better   be   described   as   a   Liberal- 
Conservative  ;  yet,  nevertheless,    there   are 
clear  traces   of   the   influence   of  the   new 
tendency  in  the  pages  of  Marcia.     It  is  nos 
easy  to   believe  that   it  will  be   generally 
regarded  as  one  whit  less  interesting  than 
its  predecessors  ;  but  the  sturdiest  sojourner 
in  the  old  paths  will  admit  that  its  interest 
is  attained  by  the  smallest  possible  expen- 
diture of  purely  narrative  material — that  is, 
the  material  of  incident,  which  has  an  in- 
trinsic attractiveness  of  its  own,  apart  from 
its    psychological    value    as    indicative    of 
character.      Nor   is   this   the   only  sign  of 
change.     In  the  old  novel  of  comedy  the 
love  affair  was  the  centre  of  interest,  and 
the  importance  of  everything  else  depended 
more  or  less  obviously  upon  its  relation  to  the 
happiness  of  a  mutually  enamoured  young 
man  and  woman.  In  Marcia  there  are  several 
love  affairs,  but  they  are  kept  in  the  back- 
ground rather  than  pushed  to  the  front ;  and 
in  the  story  of  the  hero's  special  romance 
the     figures     of     WiUie's    conscientiously 
obstinate  guardian  and  his  utterly  selfish 
mother  are  much  more  conspicuous  than  is 
the  figure  of  the  young  lady  to  whom,  in 
the  old  days,  they  would  have  been  alto- 
gether subordinated.     If  the  importance  of 
a  character  in  a  novel  could  be  decided  by 
counting  the  pages  in  which  ho  appears 
prominently,  Mr.  Non-is's  novel  should  have 
been  caUed  "  WiUie  Brett "  ;  but  the  author 
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knew  what  lio  was  about  when  he  settled 
what  is  often  the  difficult  question  of  nomen- 
clature. The  figure  which  holds  the  book 
together  is  that  of  the  woman  who  is  actuated 
liartly  by  calculable  selfishness  and  partly 
by  incalculable  whim  ;  who  ruins  the  life  of 
her  first  luisband,  whom  she  has  deliberately 
chosen,  knowing  well  that  she  cares  nothing 
for  him  ;  who  lives  a  life  of  well-deserved 
wretcliedness,  mitigated  by  undignified 
complaint,  with  the  worthless  second 
husband,  to  whom  she  has  given  such  love 
as  she  has  ;  who  sacrifices  her  son  as  a  lad, 
and  sponges  upon  him  as  a  man  ;  and  who 
yet  has  something  about  her  which  makes 
her  fascination  not  wholly  unintelligible. 
The  one  thing  not  qui*e  intelligible  is  her 
accej)tance  of  Mr.  Brett ;  but,  after  lier 
marriage,  the  rest  of  the  story  is  a  matter 
of  course :  to  use  a  word  which  is  looldng 
rather  the  worse  for  wear,  but  is  too  useful 
to  bo  dropped,  it  is  inevitable.  Good,  how- 
ever, as  Marcia  is,  she  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed as  better  than  Archdalo,  painter  by 
profession  and  lady-killer  by  practice — a 
relative,  one  would  say,  of  Harold  Skim- 
polis  ;  for,  though  the  family  likeness  be- 
tween him  and  his  great  kinsman  is  obscured 
by  little  individualities  of  feature  and  expres- 
sion, he  makes  some  pleasingly  Skimpolean 
appearances.  Lady  Evelyn  Foljambe  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  numbered  among  Mr.  Norris's 
supreme  successes.  We  feel  that  she  is  too 
self-contained  and  self-possessed  to  be  as 
winning  as  she  might  be;  but,  lioroine 
though  she  is,  she  is  little  more  than  a 
supernumerary  in  a  very  clever  and  interest- 
ing narrative  drama. 

Seeing  that  Beta  provides  us  with  well  on 
to  a  dozen  mysteries,  the  elucidation  of 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  story ;  and  seeing, 
moreover,  that  these  mysteries  are  at  the 
end  of  the  third  volume  as  ni3sterious  as 
ever,  it  is  needless  to  add  that  Mrs.  Bourne 
can  hardlj-  be  congratulated  on  her  con- 
structive skill.  Nor  is  her  knowledge  of 
the  ordinary  details  of  legal  procedure 
more  extensive  than  that  of  most  lady- 
novelists  who  are  indiscreet  enough  to 
meddle  with  English  criminal  law.  Magis- 
trates are,  happily,  not  in  the  habit  of  sign- 
ing warrants  for  the  apprehension  of  a 
neighbour  in  order  to  give  that  neighbour 
"  a  bit  of  a  fright,"  or  of  committing  a  man 
for  trial  on  a  charge  of  murder  without 
something  like  legal  evidence  that  murder 
has  been  done ;  while  it  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  a  jierson  committed  on  such  a 
charge,  even  by  an  idiot,  would  not  be 
immediately  and  "of  course"  released  on 
bail.  But  what  avail  these  strictures? 
Beta  will  kill  a  few  houi's  of  time  not  dis- 
agreeably ;  and  for  this  kind  of  murder  no 
one  is  committed  for  trial,  at  any  rate  by 
the  habitual  novel-devourer. 

An  Honourable  Estate  is  not  a  bad  title  as 
titles  go,  for  it  is  sufficiently  descriptive  to 
make  us  aware  that  Miss  Crow's  story  deals 
with  somebody's  matrimonial  experiences. 
For  Eolf  and  Percie,  however,  marriage  had 
more  of  discomfort  than  honour ;  as  wlien 
the  wedding  ceremony  —  conducted  under 
the  perplexing  laws  of  North  Britain — was 
hurriedly  gone    through    in    Mrs.    Brent- 


hurst's  bedroom,  EoU  thought  he  was 
marrying  somebody  else,  Percie  had  no  idea 
that  she  was  being  married  at  aU;  and  though 
both  afterwards  feared  they  were  really  tied, 
they  maintained  a  lingering  hope  that  they 
were  free.  Of  course,  a  situation  like  this 
could  not  possibly  be  prolonged  by  a  novelist 
who  believed,  with  Bishop  Butler,  that 
"  probability  is  the  guide  of  life "  ;  and, 
indeed,  in  dealing  with  An  HonouraUe 
Entate,  the  less  said  about  probability  the 
better.  The  book  is  not  without  cleverness 
of  a  kind,  especially  in  the  delineation  of 
the  character  of  the  hero,  who  is  a  sort  of 
damaged  Felix  Holt ;  but  surely  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  even  as  unworldly  as  Eolf  with- 
out being  a  complete  imbecile. 

There  is  perhaps  something  a  little  melo- 
dramatic both  in  the  general  architectiu-o 
of  A  Living  Epitaph  and  in  one  or  two  of  its 
more  prominent  situations,  notably  in  the 
surroundings  of  Nathaniel  Ashe's  final  act 
(^f  renimciation.  The  deed  has  both  pathetic 
impressiveness  and  dramatic  consistency, 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  proba- 
bility is  hard  pressed  in  order  to  bring 
together  the  rival  lovers  of  Miranda  Dane 
on  the  deck  of  the  sinking  vessel.  Things 
of  this  kind  are,  however,  insignificant 
trifies  when  one  has  to  deal  with  a  book  so 
rich  in  power,  pathos,  and  beauty  as  is 
this  story  of  one  life's  atonement  and  of 
another  life's  cpietly  passionate  waiting 
for  a  long  delayed  vengeance.  The  wrong 
for  which  Nathaniel  Ashe  strives  to  atone  is 
one  with  the  wrong  which  Letitia  Lether- 
barrow  waits  to  avenge  ;  and  for  j-ears  the 
sinner  and  the  judge  live  in  an  association 
of  warm  and  trustful  friendship,  each 
unconscious  of  the  other's  identity.  Here, 
it  wiU  be  seen,  is  a  situation  as  freshly  con- 
ceived as  it  is  strongly  handled.  The 
emotional  interest  aroused  by  the  opening 
chapters  never  flags  for  a  moment,  and  as 
we  near  the  catastrophe  it  acquires  an 
almost  painfid  intensitj'.  That  the  short 
third  book  which  follows  the  fortunes  of 
Nicholas,  Eichard,  and  Miranda,  after  the 
momentous  revelation  has  been  made,  should 
have  something  of  the  nature  of  an  anti- 
climax was  inevitable.  Here,  as  in  Adam 
Bede,  the  culmination  and  the  denouement  of 
the  narrative  fail  to  coincide  ;  but  notwith- 
standing this  and  other  weaknesses  already 
referred  to,  A  Living  Epitaph  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  fascinating  novels  of  the 
year, 

Gilbert  Elgar's  Son  is  a  r[uietly  and  care- 
fully written  tale,  the  actors  in  which  are 
members  of  a  rural  Quaker  commimity  in 
the  State  of  Maryland.  The  "  son  "  of  the 
title  is  reaUy  the  daughter  of  a  somewhat 
shiftless  farmer;  and  she,  while  cjuite  a 
child,  hearing  her  father  lament  that  she  is 
a  girl  and  not  a  boy,  determines  to  assume 
the  virtue  of  masculinity  which  nature  has 
denied  to  her,  and  take  the  place  that  woidd 
have  been  filled  by  her  dead  brother.  While 
(filbert  Elgar  lives  Eobin  is  his  right  hand, 
and  when  drink  brings  him  to  a  premature 
grave  she  takes  the  farm  upon  her  shoulders 
and  very  pluckily  supports  the  burden. 
For  most  readers  there  may  be  rather  too 
much  agi-iculture,  but  there  is,  of  course, 
some  love-making  as  well ;  and  the  book  has 


the  appearance  of  being  a  very  truthful 
picture  of  the  life  with  which  it  deals. 

Three  of  the  most  delightful  and  lifelike 
children  of  recent  fiction  are  to  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  Leal  Souvenir  ;  and  if  the  story 
had  no  other  attractions,  the  little  girls, 
Clare  and  Maud,  and  the  not  much  bigger 
boy,  Jack  Eobinson,  would  amply  suffice 
to  make  it  most  enjoyable  reading  for  either 
contemporaries  or  seniors  of  the  }'outhful 
hero  and  the  pair  of  heroines.  Other  attrac- 
tions, however,  are  not  wanting  :  the  grown- 
up folks — especially  that  channing  Aunt 
Judith — arc  almost  as  good  company  as  the 
children  ;  the  nan-ative  has  a  strong  interest 
of  its  own ;  and  the  covers  of  the  book 
enclose  nothing  but  pleasant  pages. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  anything  worth 
saying  about  so  ordinary  a  novel  as  The 
Iiisses  of  an  Enemy.  Tlie  plot  is  made  up  of 
very  familiar  materials,  the  characters  are 
thoroughly  conventional,  and  the  style  is 
not  relieved  from  commonplace  even  by  ex- 
ceptional badness.  The  "  enemy  "  who 
gives  the  "kis.ses"  is  rather  wicked  in  an 
uninteresting  sort  of  way,  and  the  people 
who  are  less  wicked  are  not  one  wliit  more 
entertaining.  There  seem  indications  that 
one  character,  Lord  St.  Barbe,  is  intended 
to  be  amusing,  but  there  has  evidentl}*  been 
a  slip  somewhere  between  the  cup  of  inten- 
tion and  the  lip  of  performance. 

James  Ashcroft  Noble. 


HOME  AMERICAN  liOOKfi. 

Boston  Vnitarianism,  1S.:0-1S!J0.  A  Studj-  of 
the  Life  and  Work  of  Nathaniel  Langdon 
Frothingham.  By  Octav  Brooks  Frothingliaiii. 
(Putnam's.)  That  indefatigable  biographer, 
Mr.  Octavius  Brooks  Frothingham,  has  incor- 
porated in  this  memoir  of  his  father  a  sket<;h 
of  Boston  Unitarianism  from  1820  to  1850,  as 
he  says,  but  really  to  a  somewhat  later  date. 
The  period  thus  covered  was  important  in  the 
annals  of  free  religion  in  New  England.  At 
the  beginning  of  it,  Unitarianism  and  Trini- 
tarianism  were  parted  from  one  another  on  a 
mere  doctrinal  point — whether  Jesusof  Nazareth 
was  the  second  person  of  the  Godhead  or 
a  magnified  man.  Conduct  which,  in  later 
times,  Matthew  Arnold  has  pointed  out,  is 
"three  parts  of  life,"  was  regarded  as  com- 
paratively imimportant  by  both  parties  to  the 
controversy.  But  soon  afterwards  came  that 
ethical  revival,  since  known  as  Transcendent- 
alism, which  gave  to  Unitarianism  and  to  free 
religion  generally  a  new  and  imjjortant  aspect. 
The  dispute  was  no  longer  about  the  nature  of  a 
person  whoso  word,  whether  as  man  or  God, 
was  held  to  be  supreme,  but  about  the  nature 
of  revelation  itself.  The  new  afiirmation  was 
that,  not  to  Jesus  only,  but  to  every  man  bom 
into  the  world,  the  divine  guidance  was  granted 
directly,  and  not  through  book  or  creed.  The 
difference  between  the  Transcendentalist  and 
tlie  old-school  Unitarianism  was  even  greater 
than  the  former  difference  between  Unitarianism 
and  orthodoxy.  Many  persons  left  Unitarianism 
altogether ;  others,  like  Theodore  Parker,  weref 
ostracised  and  insulted  by  their  fellow  ministers 
because,  as  members  of  a  Church  which  pro- 
fessed to  base  itself  on  freedom,  thoy  dared  to 
claim  their  liberty.  The  founder  of  the  new 
spirit  was  Dr.  Channing  ;  and  the  three  stages 
of  its  progress  are  maiked  by  the  names  of 
Channing,  Parker,  and  the  essentially  modem 
Unitarian,  Mr.  Minot  J.  Savage,  of  Boston. 
Unitarianism  has  made   itself  an  influence  in 
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New  England  to  a  degree  beyond  anything  it 
has  achieved  in  the  mother  country.     There  it 
exercises      something    of     the    power    which 
the    Friends,     and    latterly,    still    more,    the 
Positivists,  exercise  here — a  voice  of  conscience 
to    the     nation,     so     to     speak,     often     felt 
if  not  always  heeded.     To  the  student  of  the 
subject,   Mr.  Frothingham's   book  Avill  prove 
highly  interesting.     Treating  of  the  movement 
from  the  inside,  it  throws  light  on  facts  and 
incidents    of    a    more   public    nature    already 
known.     Mr.  Frothingham  sketches  the  history 
of  the   famous  Boston    "Thursday   Lecture," 
from  the  time  when  John  Cotton  brought  the 
institution  with  him  from  Lincolnshire,  untU, 
some  two    hundred   years  later,   it  was    dis- 
continued rather  than  that   Theodore  Parker 
should   be  tolerated  as  one  of  the  lecturers. 
Many  other  instances  of  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  the   old   Unitarianism  are  given,  but  it  is 
more  interesting  and  important  to   note  the 
admirable   features   in  the  characters  even  of 
some  of  the  most  determined  bigots.     There  is 
no   doubt  Parker  brought  much    persecution 
upon  himself  by   his   extreme  aggi-essiveness. 
If  he  "  could  simply  have  shifted  the  basis  of 
authority  from  the  Bible   to   the   soul,"  says 
Mr.   Frothingham,    "without    disturbing   the 
traditions  of  faith,  there  might  have  been  no 
contest  in  spite  of  his  biting  sarcasms.     But  he 
discredited  all  the  external  proofs  of  revela- 
tion."     Emerson,    with     equal    courage    but 
more  courtesy,  achieved  similar  ends  ;  and,  as  a 
rule,  his  method  is  the  more  effectual.     Yet  in 
every  great  movement  the  fighter  is  necessary. 
The  work  Parker  did  must  not  be  underrated, 
although  its  direct  consequences  are  growing 
less  visible.     As  to  the  man  himself,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  discover  a  more  perfect  type  of 
the  hero.      Of    Dr.   N.    L.    Fi'othingh.am   the 
present  volume   gives  an  interesting  account. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  old 
school,  but  was  fairly  open  to  the  influences  of 
the  new  spirit.      Never  very  prominent,  his 
influence  was  yet  weighty.     As  his  son  says : 
"With  Dr.  Frothingham  died  virtually  his  type 
of   Unitarianism.      It    was   the    old-fashioned 
faith  with   a   sentimental  modification."     Mr. 
Frothingham    himself  was   for  many  years   a 
noted  clergyman  in  New  York,  until  he  found 
it  no  longer  possible  to  reconcile  the  revelations 
of  science  with  organised  religious  beliefs.     But 
even   since  then  Unitarianism  has  progressed  ; 
and  Mr.    Savage,    already  named,  is   glad  to 
welcome   evolution  as  a    powerful   ally  of  the 
essentially    practical  and   nineteenth    century 
religion   which  he  preaches.      New  England 
Unitarianism  is  the  lineal   descendant   of  the 
Puritanism    of     the    early    colony.       Such    a 
development  gives  rise  to  reflections ;  yet  amid 
the  wreck  of  institutions  and  of  creeds  the  spirit 
of  religious  liberty  which  inspired  the  PUgiim 
Fathers  is  the  motive  force  of  whatever  is  good 
in  the  Church  of  to-day. 

A      Si/nfipsis     of     Emjlish     and     American 

Literature.      By     G.     T.     Smith.        (Edward 

Arnold.)     So  excellent  is  the  purpose  of  this 

work  that  we  are  sony  we  cannot  give  imquali- 

fied  praise  to  the  manner  in  which  that  purpose 

is  executed.     Here  is  a  long  list  of  authors — 

British  and  American — classified  in  a  convenient 

manner,  with  dates  of  birth  and  death,  names 

of  principal  works,  and,  in  a  parallel  column, 

the  leading  events  of  the  tim.e.     Such  a  work, 

if  tolerably  complete   and  trustworthy,   must 

be,   as  the  author  thinks,  useful  not  only  to 

teachers    and    students,    but    to    the   general 

readers — and  he  might  have  added   to  writers 

also.     Everything,  however,  depends  on  com- 

pl<Aeness  and  accuracy.      Of   course,   no    list 

cotH  be  absolutely  complete ;  the  line  must  be 

dravr.  somewhere,  and  where  to  draw  it  is  a 

matter  for  the  judgment  of  the  editor.     But  a 

list  ^'idi  is  comprehensive  enough  to  include 

Theodoe  Tilton  should  surely  include  Eichard 


Jefferies ;  and  Edward  Dowden  is  at  least   as 
well  entitled  to  a  place  in  it  as,  say,  De  Witt 
Talmage.      The  line  must  be  a  zig-zag  one 
which   includes   Eichard  Proctor    and    Grant 
Allen,     but    not    Eichard      Owen  ;     Hai-riet 
Martineau,    but     not    James ;     John    Henry 
Newman,  but  not  Francis ;  Anthony  Trollope, 
but  not  his  mother ;  Mrs.  Oliphant,  but  not  her 
namesake.  But  it  is  still  more  surprising  to  find 
the  name  of  Morley  represented  by  Heni-y  and 
not    John ;    Hutton    by    Laurence,    and    not 
Eichard  Holt ;  and  Meredith  by  Owen,  and  not 
George.    Eobcrt  Burton  is  included,  but  neither 
John  Hill    Burton    nor     Sir    Eichard   has    a 
place.     The  critical  features  of  the  book  are  of 
doubtful    utUity.       As     Mr.    Smith    remarks, 
"  authorities  must  always  widely  differ."     Mr. 
Smith  distinguishes    the    different   grades  by 
style  of  type,  and  gives,  in  addition,  what  he 
tei-ms  "  a  summary  of  the  ranking."     It  would 
seem  that,  in  his  view,  Dickens  is  "  about  on  a 
par"  with  Scott,  and  in  the  same  rank  with 
these  are  only  seven  others,  including  Shaks- 
pere.     Fielding  appears  in  a  lower  class,  ■with 
Eichardson,    Anthony  Trollope,   and  Disraeli ; 
Principal  Shairj)   and  John   Stuart  Blackie   a 
"type   higher"  (to   use   a   commercial  phrase 
which  seems  peculiarly  suitable)  than  Dr.  John 
Brown  and  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  and  Mr.  Froude 
than  Mr.   Freeman.      Among  American  poets 
Bryant  and  Mr.    Lowell   stand  with  the  first, 
while  Whittier  takes  a  second  place.     But  Mr. 
Lowell   reappears  as  critic  in  quite  a  humble 
position.     The  editor   occasionally  adds  brief 
critical  notes.     Walt  Whitman  is  described  as 
' '  a     singular    poetical    iconoclast ;    graceful, 
tender."     Of  Joaquin  Miller  it  is  said,  rather 
vaguely,    "some    of    his  work  is  very  fine." 
Thomas   Hardy  is  summed  up  m   the  words, 
"fresh,     original;    peasant    life";    and    Mr. 
Euskin  is  described  as  "  the  creator  of   a  new 
literature :  that  of  art,"     Despite  many  faults, 
we   give  Mr.    Smith  credit  for    the  immense 
pains  he  must  have  taken  with  his  book.     Such 
a  work   could  not  be  free  from  eiTors  at  the 
outset ;  and  a  carefully  corrected  second  edition 
would  prove  invaluable.     We  think  the  assist- 
ance of  a  competent  English  editor  should  be 
secured ;  and,  if  Mr.  Smith  can  see  his  way  to 
omit  the  critical  features,  so  much  the  better. 

The  Stoi-y  of  a  Nolle  Life  :  William  Lloyd 
Ganison.  By" William E.  A.  Axon.  (Partridge.) 
In  preparing  a  brief  and  handy  life  of  Garrison, 
Mr.  Axon  has  done  good  service.  Such  a  work 
was  needed.  The  four  ponderous  volumes 
which  form  the  official  memoir  are  a  monu- 
ment of  patience,  perseverance,  and  filial  zeal 
and  affection ;  but,  to  be  candid,  they  are  not 
readable.  Perhaps  Mr.  Isaac  iPitman,  who, 
according  to  his  recent  biographer,  read 
Walker's  Dictionary  through  twice,  might  find 
them  so,  but  most  other  people  would  attempt 
to  use  them  only  as  works  of  reference.  The 
present  volume  is  characterised  by  the 
thoroughness  we  have  learned  to  expect  in  any- 
thing that  bears  Mr.  Axon's  name.  Whatever 
he  undertakes  is  sure  to  be  good  of  its  kind. 
He  writes  vrith  dignified  self-restraint.  His 
style  is  clear,  incisive,  and  always  studiously 
moderate.  Exaggeration  and  superlatives  are 
not  allowed  to  mar  its  natural  force.  These 
qualities  are  especially  noteworthy  and  com- 
mendable in  the  present  connexion.  A  strenuous 
upholder  of  many  of  the  "isms''  championed 
by  Garrison,  Mr.  Axon  might  easily  be  excused 
a  little  extravagance  of  language.  At  any  rate, 
most  writers  would  have  been  guilty  of  it.  His 
attitude  throughout  is  that  of  a  dispassionate, 
though  friendly,  critic.  The  book  is  described 
in  an  advertisement  at  the  end  as  "  beautifully 
bound  and  illustrated."  The  words  "but 
badly  printed  "  might  have  been  added  with 
good  reason. 

Recollections  of  My  Chililhood's  Days.  By 
Louisa  M.    Alcott.      (Sampson    Low.)      The 


"recollections,"  which  give  an  attractive  but 
misleading  title  to  this  book,  extend  to  only 
fourteen  pages.  They  are  taken  without 
acknowledgment,  and  we  fear  without  permis- 
sion, from  Mrs.  Cheney's  Life  of  Miss  Alcott, 
published  only  a  few  months  ago,  and  easily 
accessible.  For  some  reason  best  known  to  the 
compiler  of  the  present  work,  various  verbal 
alterations  have  been  made.  The  rest  of  the 
book  consists  of  stories,  none  of  which,  as  far  as 
wc  know,  appear  now  for  the  first  time. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

The      Snake's     Pass.       By      Bram     Stoker. 
(Sampson   Low.)     One    day    some  competent 
critic,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  make  a  thorough 
study   of    the    Anglo-Irish  literature    of   this 
century.     That  literature  is  a  thing  apart  from 
the   English    literature    of    the   same    period. 
Scarcely  affected  by  the  religious  doubts  or  the 
scientific    dogmas    which  have  so   deeply  in- 
fluenced English   literature  in  our  day,  it  has 
clung  steadfastly  to  the  ideal,   and  insists  on 
portraying  life  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it  ought  to 
be.     And    that,    perhaps,  is   as  legitimate   an 
exercise  of  the  imagination  as  the  portrayal  of 
life  as  it  ought  not  to  be.     Such,  at  least,  is  the 
defence  which  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Stoker's  new 
novel  will  probably  make  if    he    hears  it  re- 
proached for  the  purely  imaginary  order  of  life 
in     which    its    events    transact    themselves. 
Imaginary  or  not,  it  has  a  sufficient  subjective 
coherence  and  propriety ;  and  these  Norahs  and 
Andies    and   Dicks    and  Joyces  are  distinctly 
pleasant  companj-,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
inhabit    a   purely  archetypal    Ireland    in    the 
universe  of  Platonic  ideas.     The   story  centres 
on   a  curious  natural   phenomenon — a  moving 
bog,  with  the  strange  proceedings  of  which  the 
fate  of  the  principal  personages  is  more  or  less 
deeply    coimected.     It    has   many  touches  of 
picturesque  description   and    exciting  episode, 
and  shows  again   and    again    that    delightful 
mixture  of  homeliness  and  i  omance  which  has 
characterised   Celtic    poetry  from   its    earliest 
days.     A  charming  instance  is  the  rescue  of  the 
hero  from  being  engulfed  in  the  bog  by  means 
of  his  peasant  sweetheart's  homespun  petticoat. 
The    book,    we    may  add,   would   lend    itself 
admirably  to  illustration.     The  plot  is  enacted 
in  a  region  which,  as  described  by  Mr.  Stoker, 
should  stir   the   imagination  of  an   artist  who 
possessed  any  of  Dore's  genius  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  strange  and  terrible  scenery. 

Queen  of  the  Ranche.  By  Emma  E.  and 
J.  L.  Homibrook.  (Griffith,  Farran  &  Co.) 
This  is  a  lifelike,  entertaining,  but  not  unduly 
boisterous  story,  in  which  due  prominence  is 
given  to  "the  marked  preponderance  of  the 
male  sex  over  the  female  population  in  the  Far 
West,"  and  to  the  fact  that  "the  yoimgcr 
ranchers  were  often  at  a  loss  to  obtain  suitable 
partners,  and  many  amusing  anecdotes  are 
related  of  the  devices  to  which  they  resorted 
for  this  purpose."  The  beginning  of  the  story 
— the  quarrel  of  Eowley  Neville  with  his 
peppery  uncle,  and  his  consequent  appearance 
as  a  rancher  in  America — is  commonplace 
enough.  He  finds  a  wife  there,  of  course- 
though  not  probably  the  particular  woman, 
Miss  Janholte,  whom  most  of  his  readers  would 
select— and  has  all  sorts  of  adventures  of  the 
kind  which  are  most  appreciated  at  this  season. 
The  action  of  the  story  seems  occasicmally  to 
halt,  which  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  work  of  two  hands.  But,  in  spite  of  this, 
it  is  full  of  "go,"  and  is  not  devoid  of  humour, 
and  there  are  several  very  powerfully-drawn 
personalities  in  it. 

Roland  Halhrid.  By  Hector  Malot.  (Hutchinson.) 
Naturally,  seeuig  the  author  is  Hector  Malot,  this 
is  a  first-rate  book  for  boys  or  girls.  It  is  im- 
possible to  put  it  down,   when  you  have  once 
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taken  it  up,  until  you  have  finished  it  or  are 
ordered  off  to  bed.  Its  adventures  by  land 
and  sea  follow  fast,  thick,  and  exciting. 

Hwjli  Latimer.  By  the  Eev.  James  Ellis. 
(Nisbet.)  Mr.  Ellis  is  writing  a  series  of  "  Men 
with  a  Mission,"  and  Latimer  succeeds  Mr. 
Stanley,  Kingsloy,  and  Tyndale.  The  career  of 
the  Eeformor  is  clearly  and  vigorously  sketched, 
within  the  limits  Mr.  Ellis  has  imposed  upon 
himself.  Ho  writes  obviously  for  Protestants, 
and  makes  no  pretence  to  any  original  re- 
search ;  but  he  possesses  a  considerable  talent 
for  popular  narrative,  which  finds  full  scope  in 
the  series  of  biographies  ho  is  engaged  upon. 

The  Builders  uf  the  Church  in  Nortliumbria. 
By  M.  H.  Hall.  (Masters.)  Some  of  Mr. 
Ellis's  briskness  and  vigour  would  impi'ove  these 
sketches  of  NorthumbriaTi  saints.  The  author 
is  careful  and  scholarl}-,  and  in  many  ways 
superior  to  the  biographer  of  Latimer ;  but  his 
book  is  a  little  dull,  despite  the  interest  of  the 
subject.  It  is  impossible  to  make  the  lives  of 
Bede  .and  Alcuin  uninteresting ;  but  in  dealing 
with  the  less-known  saints,  a  greater  vivacity 
of  stylo  would  help  Mr.  Hall's  i-oaders.  Those 
who  care  about  Mr.  Hall's  subject  will  enjoy 
and  value  his  careful  and  accurate  work,  but 
he  will  not  attract  new  students  to  his  period. 

Oladys.  By  Emily  N.  Dauglish.  (S.P.C.K.) 
It  is  very  difficult  to  ^vrite  a  readable  tale 
describing  the  state  of  mind  in  which  young 
girls  ought  to  be  when  they  are  confirmed. 
The  author,  who  wishes  to  teach  certain  lessons, 
is  apt  to  make  the  characters  over-ready  in 
their  expression  of  religious  emotion.  There 
are  certain  emotions  which  must  be  described 
with  careful  reserve  if  thej'  are  to  be  read  with 
any  comfort.  Glarh/s  is  not  a  readable  storj', 
but  what  it  has  to  say  about  confirmation  is 
earnest  and  right. 

Pixies.  By  Mrs.  Gerard  Ford.  (Simpkin, 
Marshall  &  Co.)  Two  Northumbrian  tales — 
the  first  sentimental,  with  nothing  in  it  but  a 
description  of  a  Northumbrian  farm  .and 
Northumbrian  dialect  in  dialogue,  a  dreadful 
bore  for  a  child.  The  second  story  better, 
but  too  sentimental  also,  though  in  a  way 
better  suited  to  a  child. 

My  Hrhodlfelldiits.  By  Ascot  E.  Hope. 
(Biggs.)  A  very  excellent  boys'  book,  cheerj', 
chatty,  and  jolly. 

Didrie's  Lave  Story. '  By  Evelyn  Everett 
Green.  (Nelson.)  Too  much  of  a  novel  for 
the  ten-year-old  girls  for  whom  it  seems  to  be 
intended,  but  otherwise  readable  enough. 

The  Holiday  Toy-Book:  (Dean.)  First-rate 
coloured  illustrations  of  a  circus. 

A  B  C  of  the  World.  (Dean.)  A  coloured 
geographical  ABC.  Brilliant  pictures  of  the 
costumes  and  scenery  of  different  countries. 

The  Three  Tiny  Pifis.  (Dean.)  The  pigs 
score  off  the  wolf  in  delightful  coloured 
pictures. 

Mon  Primer  Alphahet.  (Hachette.)  A 
picture  French  ABC,  ending  up  -with  nice 
little  tales  and  nice  little  illustrations. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

Mb.  Justin  Winsoe,  the  learned  librarian  of 
Harvard,  is  taking  a  year's  holiday  after  his  ten 
years'  work  at  his  big  histoi-y  of  the  United 
States.  As  he  travels  he  corrects  the  proofs  of 
his  Life  of  Columbus,  a  volume  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  pages,  which  is  to  tell  the  truth,  for 
the  first  time,  about  the  gicat  discoverer's 
weaknesses  of  temper  and  character,  while 
doing  full  justice  to  his  strength  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

Walt  Whitsian,  we  learn,  is  putting  into 
final  shape  a  new  volume,  to  be  entitled  Oood- 


hye,  my  Fancy  !  in  which  his  scattered  writings 
and  addresses  of  the  last  two  years  will  bo 
gathered  up.  It  wiU  also  contain  Col.  E. 
IngersoU's  recent  lecture  in  Philadelphia,  and 
translations  from  Gabriel  Sarrazin's  study  in 
his  Poesie  Awjlnise  (1888),  and  from  a  German 
lecture  delivered  to  the  Litterarischer  Verein 
at  Dresden  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Eolleston  (Dresden, 
1883). 

Mb.  W.  Connor  Sydney — a  well-known 
student  in  the  British  Museum — has  nearly 
finished  printing  a  work  in  two  volumes,  to  be 
entitled  Knyland  and  the  Enylish  in  the 
Eiyhteenth  Century .'  Chapters  in  the  Social 
History  of  the  Times.  The  work  is  based 
upon  a  careful  investigation  of  original  sovirces 
of  information,  particularly  the  curious  and 
voluminous  collection  of  MSS.  relating  to 
national  manners  and  morals  under  the  House 
of  Brunswick,  made  by  Francis  Place,  the 
political  reformer,  and  now  deposited  in  the 
British  Museiun.  Mr.  Sydney  has  also  drawn 
laigelj'  from  the  Fleet  Eegisters,  preserved  at 
Somerset  House.  His  book  will  be  published 
by  Messrs.  Ward  &  Downey. 

Newman's  Correspondence  while  in  the 
English  Church  will  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Longmans  on  January  Ij.  It  will  form  two 
volumes,  with  two  portraits. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Goedon,  the  wife  of  the 
electrical  engineer,  has  nearly  finished  her 
little  book  on  "  Decorative  Electricity,"  founded 
on  her  experience  in  lighting  her  own  home  in 
Queen's  Gate-gardens.  Her  article  on  the  same 
subject  is  in  type  for  the  Fortniyhthj  Revieii<. 
The  book  will  be  largely  illustrated,  and  will  be 
published,  like  her  husband's  well-known 
work,  now  long  out  of  print,  by  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

Mb.  Joseph  Jacobs  has,  duiing  the  last 
fifteen  months,  printed  about  three  thousand 
pages  of  English  text — mainly  Tudor  re- 
prints— and  written  to  them  a  thousand  pages 
of  introductions  and  notes.  It  is  a  good 
record. 

The  Wyclif  Society  was  beginning  to  con- 
gratulate itself  that  it  was  half  through  its 
work,  the  printing  of  all  the  Eeformer's  MS. 
Latin  treatises ;  but  it  has  just  received  from 
St.  Petersburg  the  tidings  that  a  mass  of 
Wyclif  MSS.  exists  there,  no  doubt  removed 
from  Warsaw  when  the  Eussians  captured  that 
city.  Eumour  says  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee hope  that  no  fresh  treatises  are  among 
these  MSS. ;  for  if  there  are  many,  a  fresh 
Wyclif  Society  will  be  needed  to  print  them. 

M.  Paul  Meyeb  is  just  finishing  a  long 
report  of  about  one  hundred  quarto  pages  on 
some  old  French  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the 
late  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  at  Cheltenham. 

The  first  volume  of  the  new  weekly  issue  of 
"  Cassell's  National  Library  "  will  be  published 
next  Wednesday.  This  issue  will  consist  of  the 
most  popular  volumes  of  the  series,  with  addi- 
tional works  which  have  not  hitherto  appeared 
in  it.  Thus,  the  first  volume,  Dickens's  Tlie 
Haunted  Man,  is  new  to  the  series.  The  cloth 
volumes  will  be  pubUshed  in  an  improved  style 
of  binding. 

Among  the  new  volumes  of  verse  to  be  issued 
shortly  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  are  The  Garden  of 
Psyche,  by  Benjamin  G.  Ambler ;  and  Straivs 
of  Solitary  Song. 

Me.  Fitzgeeald  Molloy  contributes  to  the 
first  number  in  the  new  year  of  CdsseiTs 
Saturday  Jonrnal  a  sensational  story  called 
"  The  Eobbery  of  Eosa  Eaywaithe."  In  the 
same  nmnber  a  serial  called  "Serjeant  Von's 
Chase  "  is  commenced,  illustrated  by  Mr.  J. 
Finnemore,  "  What  is  done  at  the  Foreign 
Office"  is  the  title  of  a  special  article,  with 


illustrations.  "The  Strange  Doings  of  Dr. 
Trax"  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr. 
Hall  Eichardson,  which  are  now  appearing  in 
this  paper. 

Messb.s.  a.  &  C.  Blvck,  formerly  of  Edin- 
burgh, have  now  transferred  their  business  to 
London,  having  entered  into  occupation  of  a 
large  block  of  buildings  at  4,  o,  and  G  Soho- 
square  and  9  Dean-street,  W.C.,  where  every 
facility  is  afforded  for  carrying  on  a  large 
publishing  business. 

The  members  of  the  Harleian  Society  have 
just  had  issued  to  them  two  volumes  of  Allet/a- 
tioiisfor  Marriafje  Licences  issued  hy  the  Vicar- 
General  of  the  Arrhhisho2>  of  Canterhury ,  extend- 
ing from  July,  1679,  to  June,  lOOl,  and 
edited  by  George  J.  Armytage,  hon.  secretary. 
Members  of  the  register  section  of  the  same 
society  have  also  had  furnished  to  them  The 
Itif lister  of  Baptisms  and  Marriages  at  St. 
Geori/e's  Chapel,  May  Fair,  printed  from  a 
transcript  of  the  registers  which  were  kept  by 
the  Eev.  Alexander  Keith  and  his  assistants  at 
St.  George's  Chapel,  May  Fair,  from  i'^o  to 
1713  or  1744,  and  from  then  to  1754  at  a  private 
dwelling-house  adjacent  thereto.  This  vohmie 
is  also  edited  by  the  hon.  secretary,  who  contri- 
butes a  preface,  tracing  the  history  of  Mr.  Keith 
and  of  the  registers. 

To  the  Now  Shakspere  Society,  at  its  last 
meeting,  was  presented  a  copy  of  a  very  recent 
translation  of  "Handet"  into  modem  Greek, 
by  M.  N.  Damiralis.  There  had  been  three 
previous  versions  —  by  Perbanoglous  (1858), 
Bikelas  (1882),  and  Polulas  (1889).  We  may 
mention  an  awkward  error  in  the  new  transla- 
tion. Hamlet's  words  to  Ophelia  (iii.  1) :  "I 
have  heard  of  your  pamtings  too  well 
enough,"  appears  as  'Hkoi/ito  koI  irtpl  ray  (<iiy(pa- 
(prindTuy  <ros  ovk  0X170  the  "paintings  "  spoken  of 
being  obviously  regarded  as  pictures. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Euskin  Society  of 
London  will  be  held  at  the  London  Institution 
on  Friday,  January  16,  at  8  p.m.  (not  on 
J.anuary  9  as  previously  arranged),  when  the 
Eev.  J.  P.  Faunthorpe,  Principal  of  White- 
hands  College,  Chelsea,  will  read  a  papei-  on 
'' Fors  Claviyera." 

Me.  Moncure  D.  Conway  has  added  a  fresh 
link  to  the  chain  of  evidence  that  connects 
George  Washington  with  the  Sulgrave  fanuly. 
In  the  Academy  of  October  26,  1889,  was 
|)rinted  an  analysis  of  the  genealogical  researches 
by  which  Mr.  H.  F.  Waters  succeeded  in  almost 
demonstrating  that  the  two  brothers,  John  and 
La^vrence,  who  emigrated  to  Virginia  circa  1657, 
were  the  sons  of  the  Eev.  Lawrence  Washington, 
of  the  Sidgrave  family,  by  his  wife  Amphillis 
This  John  was  the  great-grandfather  of  George 
Washington.  His  will,  which  has  long  been 
sought  for  in  vain,  has  now  been  found  by  Mr. 
Conway,  and  printed  in  the  Nation  of  December 
IS.  It  is  dated  September,  1675,  and  was 
proved  in  January,  1677.  Unfortunately,  the 
only  mention  of  his  Enghsh  relatives  is  a  legacy 
to  his  sister  Martha;  but  from  the  evidence 
collected  by  Mr.  Waters,  we  know  that  AmphUhs 
Washington  had  a  daughter  of  this  name. 

A  second  series  of  lectures  on  "  The 
Eehgious  Systems  of  the  World,"  in  continua- 
tion of  those  delivered  a  year  or  two  ago  and 
afterwards  published  in  a  volume,  will  be 
commenced  with  the  new  year  at  South-plac 
Institute,  Finsbury,  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
The  programme  includes  "Old  SJavonic 
Eelgions,"  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Morfill;  "The 
Armenian  National  Church,"  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Conybeare;  "The  Liflueuce  of  Paganism  on 
Christianity,"  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Keary;  "  SOfi- 
ism"  and  "  Babi-ism,"  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Broivre, 
lecturer  on  Persian  at  Cambridge ;  i«d 
"  Brahmanism,"  by  Sir  Monier  William?.  The 
lectures  begin  at  4  p.m.,  being  preceded  V  an 
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organ  recital  and  vocal  nmsic ;  and  all  seats  are 
free. 

Mr.  William  Coby — the  once  famous 
master  at  Eton,  William  Johnson — has  just 
issued  a  new  edition  of  his  much-sought-after 
poems  loiiica,  with  several  fresh  pieces,  which 
show  that  his  spirit  has  not  lost  its  freshness  at 
seventy,  nor  his  hand  its  cimning.  Mr.  George 
Allen,  of  Bell-yard  and  Orpington,  publishes 
the  little  vohmie. 

Aftek  giving  us  a  pocket  edition  of 
Tennyson,  Messrs.  Macmillan  have  conferred 
an  equal  boon  by  a  larger-type  edition  of 
The  Golden  Treasury.  This  anthology  of 
English  lyrics,  which  opened  the  series  to 
which  it  has  given  its  name,  has  lost  none  of 
its  popiUarity  after  thirty  years.  But  not  only 
was  the  print  rather  trying  for  elderly  eyes,  it 
had  also  become  worn  by  too  frequent  impres- 
sions. The  veteran  editor — who  now  appears 
on  the  title-page  as  Professor  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford— has  taken  the  opportimity  of  a  new 
edition  to  incorporate  more  than  fifty  new 
pieces,  mostly  from  collections  of  Elizabetlian 
songs  that  have  appeared  subsequently,  though 
he  has  not  extended  his  time-limit  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  Victorian  age.  He  has  also  omitted  a 
few ;  but  comparison  between  the  two  editions  is 
rendei-ed  difficult  by  the  absence  of  a  proper  table 
of  contents.  Moreover,  the  notes  have  been 
carefully  revised  throughout.  Among  these,  we 
may  specially  mention  the  explanation  of  Gray's 
Celtic  allusions  in  "The  Bard,"  and  the  com- 
parison of  the  Miltonian  with  the  Shaksperian 
sonnet.  There  is  a  misprint  in  the  last  line  of 
p.  418  ;  and  is  it  an  historical  fact  that  The 
Iloyal  George  savik  in  "Portsmouth  Harbour" 
(p.  430)  I'  We  have  always  understood  that  she 
was  lying  at  Spithead,  which  is  a  very  different 
place.  We  only  mention  these  trivial  matters  in 
order  that  such  a  book  may  be  rendered  im- 
maculate. 


UNIVERSITY    JOTTINGS. 

Among  the  honours  conferred  by  the  Cro\vn  on 
the  occasion  of  the  New  Year,  we  may  mention 
here  that  Dr.  George  M.  Himiphiy,  the  veter.an 
professor  of  surgeiy  at  Cambridge,  is  knighted; 
Prof.  C.  v.  Ball,  director  of  the  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art  at  Dublin,  receives  a  C.B. ;  Dr. 
Theodore  Cooke,  principal  of  the  College  of 
Science  at  Poena,  a  C.I.E. ;  and  Mr.  Frederic 
McCoy,  professor  of  natural  science  at  Mel- 
bourne, a  K.C.M.G.  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of 
note  that  all  these  decorations  are  confined  to 
the  physical  sciences. 

The  Cambridge  University  Press  will  pub- 
lish immediately  a  Catalogue  of  the  gems  in 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Middle- 
ton,  director  of  the  museum,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed an  introduction  dealing  generally  with 
the  engraved  gems  of  classical  times. 

Messrs.  Longmans  have  ready  for  issue 
an  edition  of  a  unique  MS.  in  the  library  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Henry  Littlehalcs.  It  contains  the  Prymer, 
or  prayer-book  of  the  lay  people  in  English, 
as  used  circa  1400.  The  present  volume  con- 
sists of  the  text  alone,  reproduced  in  printed 
type  so  as  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  the 
characteristics  of  the  MS.  A  general  intro- 
duction and  notes  will  be  given  in  a  second 
part,  which  may  not  be  ready  for  some  years  to 
come. 

The  spring  term  of  the  School  for  Modem 
Oriental  Studies,  in  connexion  with  the  Imperial 
Institute,  will  be  inaugurated  by  a  lecture 
by  Mr.  F.  V.  Dickins,  on  "  The  Modem  Speech 
of  Japan,  as  illustrated  by  Native  Methods  of 
Primary  Instruction,"  to  be  delivered  at  King's 
College  on  Thursday,  January  lo,  at  5  p.m., 
the  president  of  the  college,  the  Eev.  Dr.  H. 
Wace,  in  the  chair.  The  public  will  be  ad- 
mitted free. 


The  annual  conference  of  principals  of  univer- 
sity colleges  was  held  at  the  University  College 
of  North  Wales,  Bangor,  on  December  23, 
Principal  lleichel  in  the  chair.  Among  the 
subjects  discussed  wci-e  the  proposed  recon- 
stitution  of  the  University  of  London,  with 
special  reference  to  the  holding  of  the  honours 
examinations  at  local  centres ;  the  relations  of 
the  university  colleges  to  day  training  colleges ; 
and  the  appropriation  of  local  taxation  grants 
by  the  county  coimcils  to  technical  instruction. 
The  next  meeting  will  bo  held  at  University 
College,  London. 

The  committee  of  University  Hall,  Gordon- 
square,  have  completed  their  aiTangements  for 
the  Lent  tei-m.  These  include  a  course  of 
lectures  by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Green  (already  known  as 
the  editor  of  her  husband's  last  work  and  as 
the  author  of  Henry  II.)  on  "The  History 
of  English  Towns  in  the  Fifteenth  Century." 
Mrs.  Grreen  has  long  been  engaged  in  studying 
the  experiments  in  self-government  made  by 
our  towns,  and  her  lectures  are  expected  to 
embody  the  results  of  much  original  investiga- 
tion and  to  throw  a  vivid  light  upon  many  points 
of  constitutional  histoiy.  The  Warden  of  the 
Hall,  the  Rev.  Philip  H.  Wickstead,  who  has 
just  entered  upon  his  office,  will  lecture  upon 
"  The  Elements  of  Sociology,"  taking  as  his 
special  subjects  the  Family,  Property,  and 
Slavery.  The  Biblical  teaching,  which  is  to 
form  a  special  feature  of  the  Hall,  -will  be 
represented  by  Sunday  afternoon  lectures  on 
"The  Gospel  of  Luke"  by  Dr.  James 
Martineau ;  and  by  a  series  of  lectui-es  delivered 
in  French  on  Friday  afternoons  by  M.  C.  G. 
Chavannes,  of  Leiden,  on  "  The  Eeligious 
Significance  of  the  Old  Testament."  M. 
Chavannes  is  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Prof. 
Kuenen,  and  is  known  as  the  French 
translator  of  De  Bijhel  voor  Jomjelieden  of  Drs. 
Oort  and  Hoogkaas,  and  as  the  author  of  La 
Belif/ion  dans  la  Bible.  He  is  therefore  a 
thoroughly  qualified  exponent  of  the  "  modern  " 
school  of  Dutch  theology ;  but  also  a  man  of 
independent  mind  and  original  views.  An 
introductory  lecture  on  "The  Traditional  and 
the  Organic  Views  of  the  Old  Testament  "  will 
be  delivered  by  the  Warden  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  Januaiy  12. 

The  Grocers'  Company  have  made  a  grant  of 
£100  in  aid  of  the  fimds  of  the  London  Society 
for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  which 
has  now  branches  in  over  fifty  centres  in  the 
metropolis. 


ORIGINAL  VERSE. 

ON  A  PROPOSAL  TO  RESTORE  THE  ELGIN 
MARBLES  TO  ATHENS. 

Great  Master  of  the  Parthenon,  men  wreak 
Resentment  on  us  for  ovu-  raid  among 
Thy  ruining  marbles — deem  we  did  thee  wrong ; 
Thine  are  the  stones :  but,  Pheidias,  thou  wilt  seek, 
Save  'mid  the  English,  vainly  for  the  Greek. 
Do  not  the  heroes  of  thy  land  belong 
To  us,  whose  loftiest  lyric  poet's  song 
Honours  divine  Erechtheus  'r    Or,  to  speak 
Of  our  twain  hoary  prophets,  who  as  these 
Have  sung  Tiresias  and  Pheidippides  ? 
Who  tells  the  tale  of  Jason's  wondrous  crew  ': 
Wlio,  if  not  Landor,  guards  Aspasia's  grace 
Perfect  from  soil ':    Is  it  too  much  for  you 
To  trust  your  darkening  torsos  to  our  race  'i 

Michael  Field. 
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GOBEESPONDENCE. 

WHY  WAS  THE  nOESE  DRIVEN  BEFORE  IT  WAS 
RIDDEN  'i 
Queen's  College,  Cork;  December  7,  1890. 
Canon  Taylor,  in  that  most  interesting  book 
The  Oriijin  of  the  Aryans,  has  raised  once  more 
a  question  which  has  often  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  scholars,  especially  those  interested  in 
the   Homeric   Poems.      Why  is  it  that  in  the 
earUeat    records    of   the    Greeks,     Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  Indians,  and  Kelts  we  find  the  horse 
used  for   drawing  chariots,   but  not   yet    for 
riding  ? 

Canon  Taylor  remarks  (p.  161),  "  it  is  curious 
to  notice  at  how  late  a  period  men  first 
ventured  to  mount  'the  swift  one";  and  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Rig 
Veda  to  show  that  the  art  of  riding  was  prac- 
tised, and  that  our  first  notice  of  it  is  in  the 
Zend  Avesta.  The  Homeric  Greeks  employed 
the  horse  almost  exclusively  for  the  chariot, 
riding  being  only  alluded  to  in  some  two  or 
three  isolated  passages,  as  when  Odysseus  and 
Diomedes  rode  to  the  ships  the  horses  of  Ehesus 
which  they  had  captured  [11.  olo  cf.  Od.  v.  371). 
This,  however,  shows  that  it  was  hardly  from 
fear  that  the  Greeks  did  not  habitually  ride 
instead  of  drive  their  steeds.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  ancient  Britons,  who,  according 
to  the  ancient  accounts,  performed  wonderful 
feats  of  agility  in  running  out  and  standing 
upon  the  pole  of  the  chariot. 

The  true  solution  may  probably  be  this. 
The  primitive  horse  that  ranged  over  the  plains 
of  Europe  and  Asia  was  too  small  when  he  was 
first  domesticated  to  carry  a  man  for  any  great 
time  or  distance  on  his  back.  This,  of  course, 
would  render  him  practically  useless  for  war- 
fare. There  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
IM-imitive  wild  horse  was  of  veiy  diminutive 
size ;  probably  of  all  his  descendants  the  Shet- 
land pony  is  his  best  representative.  Canon 
Taylor  says  (p.  15.S,  speaking  of  the  enoi'mous 
deposit  of  their  bones  found  at  Sohitre,  near 
Macon,  which  contains  from  20,000  to  40,000 
skeletons) : 

"  This  primitive  horse  was  a  diminutive  animal,  not 
much  larger  than  au  ass,  standing  about  thirteen 
hands  high,  the  largest  specimens  not  exceeding 
fourteen  hands.  But  the  head  was  of  dispropor- 
tionate size,  and  the  teeth  were  very  powerful.  He 
resembled  the  tarpan  or  wild  horse  of  the  Caspian 
steppes." 

Even  long  after  he  had  been  domesticated  he 
remained  very  small,  as  is  proved  by  the  bits 
made  of  bronze  and  staghoi-n  which  have  been 
found  at  Moringen  and  Auvemier,  which  belong 
to  the  latest  bronze  age.  "  These  bits  are  only 
three  and  half  inches  wide,  and  could  now  be 
hardly  used  for  a  child's  pony." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Herodotus,  v.  9,  where, 
speaking  of  the  imknown  regions  to  the  north 
of  the  Danube,  he  says  that  the  only  people  he 
can  learn  of  as  inhabiting  the  region  are  called 
iSigynnae,  who  wear  the  costume  of  the  Medes, 
and  whose  horses  are  shaggy  all  over  the  body, 
being  covered  with  hair  to  a  depth  of  five  fingers, 
and  are  small  and  flat  nosed,  and  incapable  of 
carrying  men,  but  when  yoked  under  chariots 
they  are  very  swift,  and  that  the  natives 
accordingly  drive  chariots  [tovs  5e  lirirovs  avTUi 
iJvai  \aaiovi  Si-way  7h  accfxa  ivl  ireVre  iaKTv\ovs  rh 
$dSos  Tuv  rpixuiv,  fjUKpoi/s  5i  Kal  aifiovs  Kal  adwdrovs 
&vdpas  (ftfpeiv,  ^tvyfvfifvovs  5«  v(p*  iipfjiara  fivai  o^u- 
rdrovs  '  apfjiarrjXaTefit'  Se  irphs  TorTa  toi'J  4wtxu>pious). 

This  description  of  the  external  appearance  of 
the  little  horses  of  the  Sigynnae  of  Central 
Europe  agrees  very  well  with  that  of  the 
skeletons  found  near  Macon.  The  simous 
shape  of  the  head  tallies  well  with  the  ugly 
shaped  skull  and  powerful  jaws  of  the  bone 
deposits. 

We  can  hardly  doubt  that  we  have  here 
primitive  horses  such  as  those  whose  diminu- 


tive bits  have  been  found  in  the  later  lake- 
dweUings  of  Switzerland.  It  seems  to  me 
then  that  the  reason  Herodotus  here  assigns 
for  the  fact  that  this  tribe  of  Central  Europe 
drove  their  horses  instead  of  riding  them  is  the 
tnie  explanation  why  all  early  peoples  alike 
employed  the  horse  for  driving  long  before  they 
ever  habitually  practised  riding.  It  was  only 
after  generations  of  domestication  that,  under 
careful  feeding  and  breeding,  the  horse  became 
of  sufficient  size  to  carry  a  man  on  his  back 
with  ease.  That  size  was  held  to  be  of  great 
importance  by  the  Homeric  Greeks  is  proved 
by  2L  X.  436  (^KaWiaTovs  ^wvovs  ISov  ^8i  fifyla  - 
tovs)- 

It  is  woi-th  noting  that  Sophocles,  in  a 
famous  passage  of  the  A  ntif/onc  (1. 350),  evidently 
considered  that  it  was  for  the  chariot  and  not 
for  the  saddle  that  man  first  used  ' '  the  shaggy- 
necked    steed  "     (Ao(r:ol<x«i'a   Iirjroi'  lixiiiC'Tai   a/j.(p\ 

K6(poi'  fu7ai»',  as  Prof.  Jebb  reads). 

William  RmGEWAY. 


'  WIDISHINS.' 


Clirist's  College,  Cambridge :  Dee.  (i,  1S90. 
In  the  story  of  Childe  Eowland,  preserved  by 
Jamioson  in  his  1  ilnstrutians  of  Narihern  Anti- 
quitus,  and  recently  re-edited  by  Mr.  Jacobs  in 
his  Enylish  Fairy  Tales,  it  is  told  how  the  hero 
gains  entrance  into  the  King  of  Elfland's 
castle  by  going  three  times  "  widishins  "  roimd 
tlie  green  hill  on  which  it  stands.  In  a  note 
Mr.  Jacobs  discusses  this  strange  word,  and 
suggests  that  it  is  "analogous  to  the  German 
wider  Schein,  i.e.,  against  the  appearance  of 
the  sun;  'counterclockwise,'  as  the  mathe- 
maticians say,  i.e.,  W.,  8.,  E.,  N.,  instead  of 
with  the  sun  and  the  hands  of  a  clock."  The 
second  half  of  the  word  has,  however,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  German  ScJiein,  and  the  deriva- 
tion suggested  is  an  interesting  instance  of 
"  folk-etymology." 

The  word  is  fairly  common  in  Scottish  writers 
in     the    various    forms — "  Wedder    Shynnis," 
"  Widdirsins,"  "  Widdershins,"  "Withershins," 
"  Woddershins,"    all   in   the  sense  of    "back- 
wards, contrariwise."     There  is  no  instance  of 
the  word  occurring  south  of  the  Tweed.     Its 
origin  is  evidently  to  be  sought  in  some  northern 
Teutonic    dialect.       Sliiiis,   or  rather  sins,   = 
Scandinavian  sinnis,  genitive  (used  adverbially) 
olsinni,  or  sinn,  "a  way,  direction,  or  walk," 
cognate  with  A.S.  s'S,  Goth.   sin]>,  O.H.G.  sin, 
Latin  sensiis  (cp.  Icel.  sinna,  A.S.  siSian,  O.H.G. 
M.H.G.  simian,    "to  go,"    Latin   sentire).     In 
O.H.G.  and  M.H.G.  the   genitive  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  combination  widersinnes,  "con- 
trary to  the  usual  direction  or  manner"  ;  e.g., 
"  den  namen   er    widersinnes  las,"   i.e.,    "  he 
read   the  name   backward."      "  So   muoz    diz 
wazzer  ze  berge  fliezen  hinder  sich  und  wider- 
sinnes riuschen,"  i.e.,  "  This  water  must  ran. up 
the  moimtain  and  rush  backwards."     Similarly 
the  verb  simian  wider  occurs  in  O.H.G.  and 
M.H.G.  in  the   sense  of    "to  go   in  a  wrong 
direction,"    though    more    usually    with    the 
simpler  meaning  of  "to  turn  back,  to  return." 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  already  in  Old  High- 
German  the  word  is  used  as  though  somewhat 
archaic,  and  an  explanatoiy  epithet  follows  or 
precedes  it.     Scottish  writers  treat  the  word  in 
the  same  way,  thus  : 

' '  In  hir  imhappy  hands  she  held  my  held. 
And  straikit  bakwcird  widershins  my  hair." 

(See  Jamieson's  Diet.  sub.  voc.) 

Probably  the  sense  "  contrariwise  "  covers  all 
the  usages  of  the  word  in  Scotch,  the  idea  of 
"  contrarj'  to  the  course  of  the  svin  "  being  an 
extension  of  sense,  engrafted  later,  and  perhaps 
connected  with  the  Christian  custom  of  turning 
to  the  East.  At  .all  events,  "wider"  is  the 
important  element  in  the  word  "widishins," 
while  "shins  "  may  be  regarded  as  an  adver- 


bial suffix  of  the  same  force  as  "  wise  ";  in  fact, 
"  widderwise  "  is  the  form  co-exii-ting  -with  it 
in  Scotch  dialects.  The  Southern  English  word 
to  express  the  idea  would  probably  have  been 
"  \vithcrwards "  (cp.  A.S.  zvihrweard)  or 
"  withersvise "  (still  in  use  in  the  folk-speech 
of  Westmoreland). 

In  O.F.,  hestorncis,  hestornez,  lestorne,  is  used 
in  veiy  much  the  same  sense  as  "  wdishins  "; 
it  is  the  past  part,  of  hestorner,  "to  turn  in  a 
wrong  direction,"  a  compound  of  bes  (="  mal  ") 
and  torner  ("to  turn").  By  a  curious 
parallelism,  bestorner  was  used  specially  for  that 
which  was  turned  to  the  West  instead  of  to  the 
East ;  and  there  was  a  church  in  Paris  in  the 
twelfth  century  caUed  St.  Beneois  li  bestomoz. 
The  origin  of  the  latter  name  is  given  by  an 
ecclesiastic  writer,  about  1350  : 

"Bestomata  oUm  dicebatur  haeo  parochialis  ec- 
clcsia  quod  ejus  majus  altare  time  temporis  spec- 
taret  Oocidentem,  cum  ex  eccle.sia.stica  consuetudine 
Orientem  spcctare  debuisset.  Nunc  coutraria 
ratione  dicitur  S.  Beuoit  le  Bieu-toiuTicc  quod  ad 
Orientem  translatum  sit  majus  altare,  cum  iu- 
staiu'ata  est  ecclesia." 

The  word  beatorni  in  the  "  Bomaunt  of  the 
Rose  "  is  used  similarly  for  "  that  which  is  not 
vera  orient  but  vers  Occident."  The  curious  point 
connected  with  the  word  is,  however,  its  use  by 
an  Englishman  in  the  fourteenth  century — viz., 
the  author  of  the  poem  "Pearl."  He  was 
anxious  to  naturalise  the  word  in  English,  and 
ho  attempted  to  do  this  by  altering  it  slightly 
so  to  bear  its  meaning  on  the  face  of  it ;  he 
changed  it  therefore  to  wesiervez;  this  is  the 
explanation  of  the  hapaxlegomenon  westernai/s, 
which  occurs  in  1.  307  :  "Ye  setten  his  wordez 
ful  westemays" — i.e.,  You  read  his  words  in  a 
contrary  way,  perservely  (cf.  "den  namen  or 
widersinnes  las,"  above).  "Widishins,"  if 
known  to  the  poet,  would  not  have  done  in  this 
place,  for  not  only  was  a  in  word  required  for 
the  alliteration,  but  also  a  French  ez  soimd  for 
the  rhyme. 

The  various  suggestions  that  the  word  stands 
for  "westemways"  {i.e.,  desert,  from  A.S. 
weste),  or  that  it  is  in  some  way  or  other  con- 
nected with  "  winstre  "  are  all  equally  imten- 
able.  The  disguised  "westemays"  has  strictly 
no  more  to  do  with  "west"  than  "widishins" 
has  with  "shine"  ;  though  in  the  one  case 
"learned  etymology,"  and  in  the  other  "  popu- 
lar etymology,"  has  been  at  work. 

In  the  story  of  Childe  Rowland  as  recorded 
by  Jamieson  the  word  "widischins"  is  used 
only  in  connexion  with  Rowland's  attempt  to 
rescue  Burd  Ellen  from  the  Elf-King ;  no  reason 
is,  however,  assigned  to  account  for  the  lady's 
capture ;  we  are  merely  told : 

"  Burd  Ellen  roimd  about  the  isle 
To  seek  the  ba'  is  gane  ; 
But  they  bade  lang  and  ay  langer 
And  she  eame  na  back  again." 

Mr.  Jacobs,  in  his  beautifid  rendering  of  the 
story,  makes  the  lady's  capture  the  residt  of 
going  "widishins"  round  the  church.  He 
does  this  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  strange  term.  From  a  folklore  point  of 
view,  I  venture  to  think  that  this  "addition" 
is  unwise.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  storj'  was 
never  told  with  any  explanation  of  the  capture. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  an  ordinaiy  case  of  bride- 
capture,  so  common  in  baUad-lore.  If  Burd 
Ellen  had  gone  "  widishins  "  round  the  church, 
she  woijld,  I  think,  have  used  the  best  homoeo- 
pathic specific  against  the  Elf-King's  power; 
for  "  to  go  widishins "  was  the  chief  element 
in  elfin  practices,  and  if  mortals  wished  to 
resist  or  unspell  elf-craft,  they,  too,  had  "to 
go  widershins,"  or  they  had  to  repeat  the  Pater- 
noster backwards,  which  came  to  the  same 
thing,  or  do  something  else  contrariwise. 

It  woidd  indeed  be  an  interesting  subject  of 
debate  for  the  members  of  the  Folk-lore  Society 
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as  to  whether  Burd  Ellen  ran  roxmd  the  ohiirch 
thus-wise  or  not.  PersugaUy  I  should  vote  for 
the  negative.  In  my  opinion,  had  the  lady  by 
any  chance  really  gone  in  this  contrary  direction, 
there  woidd  probably  have  been  no  lady  to 
rescue,  and  we  should  have  been  deprived  of 
the  stoiy  of  Childe  Rowland,  as  committed  to 
writing  by  Jamieson,  as  retold  by  Mr.  Jacobs 
in  his  most  precious  volume,  and  as  portrayed 
by  Mr.  Batten's  skilful  pencil  ;  Milton's 
"Comus"  woidd  probably  have  lost  some  of 
its  intrinsic  elements ;  Shakspere's  "King  Lear" 
would  not  have  given  us  internal  evidence  of 
its  date,  and  we  should  bo  less  rich  by  losing 
a  glimpse  into  the  poet's  nursery. 

I.  GOLLANCZ. 


SOME  EN'GLISU  DOCUMENTS  TEMP.  HENEY  VII. 
(the  LjUIWICK  MSS.) 
Stanlioe  Grange,  Norfolk  :  Nov.  22, 1890. 

The  "following  documents,  which  were  dis- 
covered at  the  same  time  as  the  Stanhoo  Manor 
Court  EoUs  (see  Ac^ujemy,  November  15  and  29), 
are  interesting  from  several  points  of  view. 

They  are  peculiar  as  being  written  in  English, 
instead  of  the  customary  Latin — a  peculiarity 
shared  by  only  one  or  two  more  in  a  total  of 
some  forty  documents.  For  this  reason  their 
pubHcation  wiU,  no  doubt,  be  acceptable  for 
dictionary  purposes  on  account  of  the  spelling 
and  phraseology.  They  illustrate,  too,  several 
points  in  the  legal  procedure  of  the  day  as 
regards  the  conveyance  of  land. 

I  transcribe  rerhatim  et  literatim,  save  for 
the  usual  expansions. 

No.  1,  dated  December  20,  4  Hen.  VIL,  on 
parchment,  with  top  edge  indented,  and  wax 
seal  (blank)  attached  below  on  parchment  slip : 

"  This  endentiire  made  the  xx  day  of  December 
the  iiij"'  yere  of  the  reign  of  kyng  herry  the  vi.i"' 
betweyu  sir  Koger  Touueshend  knyght  on  the  con 
partie  And  Kobert  Gyggys  late  of  londou  Geutil- 
man  Executour  of  the  testament  of  John  harward 
Gent  on  the  other  partie  witncsseth  That  the  said 
Kobt  hnth  bargeynd  and  sold  to  the  said  sir  Koger 
the  mauer  of  Esthall  in  Stannowe  w'  all  the  louds 
&  tenements  rents  &  seruices  w'  ther  Apparte- 
naunces  to  the  same  maner  perteyuyng  in  the 
Towues  of  Stannowe  Aforesaid  Bermer  Berwyk 
[i.e.  Barwick]  Southcreyk  Northcreyk  Buniham 
Thorpp  &  Bumham  Overey  And  in  any  other  Towne 
withinne  the  Countie  of  NorfE  which  late  were  the 

said  John   harwardes  for    ^!  [i.e.  eighty]  marcs 

Wherof  the  said  Eobt  hath  resceyued  in  hand  of 
the  said  sir  Roger  the  day  of  makuig  of  thes 
presens  x  marcs  of  laughfuU  money  of  Inglond 
And  X  marcs  to  be  paied  to  the  said  Kobt  or  his 
Assignes  at  Estern  next  commyng  And  x  mai'cs  at 
Michelmes  than  next  folowying  And  so  forth  yerly 
at  the  said  test  of  Michelmes  x  marcs  till  the 


said  siunme  of 


uij 


marcs  to  the  said  Robt  be 


content  &  paied  To  haxie  and  to  hold  the  said 

maner  w'  all  the  said  lends  tenements  rents  & 

seruices  w'  thappartenaunces  in  the  Towues  before - 

said  to  the  said  sir  Koger  his  hclres  &  Assignes  for 

euermore  w'  all  the  arreragys  [i.e.  arrears  =Lat. 

arreragiiim,, not  in   Xew  £»;/.  JJict.l  nowe  beyug 

behyud  of  the  same  And  also  the  said  Kobt  shall 

deliuer  or  cause  to  be  deliuered   to  the  said  sir 

Roger  or  his  Assignes  all  such   Euidencc  dedys 

Escripts  &  mmiimeuts  as  longen  to  the  said  maner 

w'  thappartenaunces  And  also  make  or  cause  to  be 

made  a  sufficient  suer  &  laughfull  Astat  by  dede 

w*-  a  warautie  in  the  same  to  the  said  sir  Roger  his 

heires   &  Assignes  of  &  in  the   said   maner   w' 

thappartenaunces  by  the  said  fest  of  Estern  And 

ferthermore  shall  well  &  truly  obserue  &  fulfill  the 

wUl  of  the  .said  John  harward  And  also  the  will  of 

John  harward  the  older  fader  to  the  said  John  as 

towchyng  as  well  the  said  lends  in  Stannowe  as  in 

fBege  And  the  said  sir  Roger  shall  discharge  the 

said  Eobt  ayenst  Thomas  Gyggys  of  Hecham  Gent 

of  xl   s.   be  yere  which  the  said  John  harward 

bequethd  to  the  said  Thomas  by  his  wUl  owte  of 

the  maner  of  tfylby  in  fllegge  abouesaid  All  which 

premisses  weU  &  truly  to  be  don  &  performed  either 


of  the  said  parties  byndeth  hym  to  other.  ...  In 
witnes  wherof  cither  of  the  said  parties  to  thes 
present  eudentmes  enterchaungeably  hath  sette 
his  seall  yovien  the  day  and  yere  Abouesaid." 

No.   2,  dated  January  3,   13  Hen.  VIL,  on 
paper,  with  seal  (lamb  !'  bearing  flag)  impressed 
on  wax  through  the  paper,  on  a  slip  cut  oiit 
from  the  sheet  for  the  purpose : 
"  Be  it  knowen  to  all  men  be  this  present  byll  y' 
I  WiUm  Suttonne  of  Snetisham  in  the  Countie  of 
Norff    Gent  hauo    grantid    &    sold    to    Thomas 
Thorisby   of  lyne  byschop   [i.e.,   Lynn  Episoopi] 
marchaud  the  xvij  daye  of  marche  In  the  ix"'  yere 
of  y^  reyug  of  kyng  hary  y"  vij"'  my  maner  in 
Barwyke  calid  ffoxis  mauer  w'  all  thapomauces 
[sic]  to  y°  same  maner  in  ony  wys  belonging  lying 
m  the  towcn  &  feldis  of  Barwyke  Stanhowe  Barmer 
and  other  towens  theradioiniyng  [sic']  to  y|=  seyd 
maner  belongyng  for  the  summe  of  Ix  li  x  li  &  xvs 
[i.e.,  £10  15s.]  of  thewiche  .summe  I  hauereceyued 
XXX  li  y"  xxviij  daye  of  October  in  y"^  v  yere  of  kyng 
hari  y"-'  vij"'  Item  receyued  y"  xvij  daye  of  marche 
in  y'-  ix  yere  of  kyng  herri  y"  vij"'  vli  Item  receyued 
y-'  xxviiij  daye  of  marche  in  the  same  yere  &  reyng 
of  y"  seyd  kyng  xx  li  xvs  Item  rece}T.ied  the  xij 
daye  of  aprell  in  the  seyd  yere  of  y"  seyd  kyng  x  vli 
of  ye  wiche  Ix  li  &  x  U  &  xvs    I  y''  seyd  WUlm 
Suttonne  knowlage  me  weU  &  truly  content  &  payd 
in  forme  aforeseyd  be  y^  handis  of  y-"  seyd  Thomas 
In  witues  whreof  to  this  byll  I  haue  sette  my 
Seayll  youen  y"  iij''  daye  of  Janeuer  the  xiij  yere  of 
kyng  herri  the  vij*  &  wrytyn  w'  myu  owen  hand 
In  witnes  of  this  bargyu  made  Richard  mounteyn 
of  Snetisham  gent  &  Vmfray  lytylbere  gent  [these 
names  are  in  the  same  hand  as  the  rest  of  the 
document]." 

No.  3,  dated  December  12,  13  Hen.  VIL, 
on  parchment,  with  top  edge  indented  and 
scrolled  in  ink,  and  wax  seal  (B)  attached 
below  on  parchment  slip  : 

"  This  indenture  made  the  xij"'  day  of  Dysoember 
the  xiij"'  yere  of  kyng  henry  the  vij"'  Be  twen 
Robte  Gygges  of  Rollysby  in  the  Counte  of  Nor- 
ffolke  Geutilmau  execute  of  the  testyment  &  the 
last  will  of  John  herward  yonger  late  of  loudon 
Gentilman  on  the   on  partye  and  dame  Aliauo'' 
Touueshend  late  the  wyffe  of  Sir  Roger  Touues- 
hend knyght  oon  the  other  partie  Witnesseth  that 
the  seid  Robte  hath  Barganed  &  sold  to  the  seid 
dame  Aliauor  the  Maner  caled  Esthall  in  Stanhowe 
w'  thappartenaunces  which  wer  late  the  seid  John 
herwardes  w'  all  the  loudes  &  tenementes  rentes  & 
seruyces  pastures  &  aU  other  Comodytes  &  Appar- 
tenaunces  in  Stanhow  foiseid  Dockyng  Southmer 
[now  corrupted  to  Summer-field]  Barmer  Barwyke 
&  north  Creke  whych  late  were  the  seid  Johnes 
Excepte  and  reseiued  to  the  seid  Robte  Gygges  his 
heres  &  his  assignes  All  the  londes  tenementes 
rentes  &  seruyces  lyeng  in  Burnham  Thorp  Biuni- 
ham  ouere  [i.e.,  Overy]  &  north  creke  to  the  seid 
maner  of  Bumham  be  longeng  which  wer  late  the 
said  John  harwardes  And  I  the  seid  Robert  Gygges 
grauute  [i.e.,  promise  =  0.r.  creanter]  to  make  or 
cause  to  be  made  a  sufficient  suer  &  la^vf  ull  estate 
of  fee  symple  to  the  seid  dame  Aliano"'  of  &  in  All 
the  premissis  excepte  before  excepte  for  wych  the 
premysses  &  for  fiill  recompens  &  plenery  satisfac- 
con  as  well  of  all  the  issues  [i.e.,  rents,  returns  = 
Lat.  exitus]  &  profytes  perceyued  of  the  seid  maner 
londes  &  tenementes  and  other  the  premisses  as 
well  by  the  seid  sir  Roger  in  his  lyife  as  by  the 
seid  dame  AlianC  after  his  deces  it  is  Agreed  & 
accordyd  be  twyx  the  seyd  partyes  by  the  medyacon 
of  Sir  Robert  Clere  knyght  that  the  seid  dame 
AUano''  shall  paye  or  do  to  be  jMyd  vnto  the  seid 

XX 

Robte  Gygges  or  to  hys  executors  or  assignes  j^. 

li  of  lawfiiU  mony  of  Englond  in  forme  folowyng 
y'  is  to  seye  Att  the  feaste  of  theEpiphauie  [Ephie, 
with  barred  A,  in  MS.,  and  so  below]  of  C  lorde 
gode  next  cummyug  after  the  date  of  theis  inden- 
tures xl  marcs  And  att  the  teste  of  the  Epiphauie 
than  next  folowyng  xl  marcs  And  so  yerly  att  the 
seid  teste  of  the  Epiphauie  xl  marcs  vnto   the 


&  his  fader  &  moder  &  all  ther  frendes  soules  ac- 
cordyug  to  the  last  wyll  of  the  seid  Johu  herward 
And  the  seid  Robte  shall  delyuer  or  cause  to 
be  delyuered  to  the  seid  dame  Aliano''  jUI  such 
evydenoc  as  munimentes  &  escriptes  consemyg  [aio 
=  concerning]  to  the  seid  Manere  londes  &  tene- 
mentes which  he  now  hath  in  his  possession  or  here 
after  shall  haue  consemyng  to  the  seid  Maner  to  his 
knowyng  by  the  feaste  of  Corpus  xpi  [  =  Christi] 
next  ou^mmyng  And  the  seid  dame  Aliano''  grauntes 
to  fynde  Suffyoient  sucrtes  to  be  boundo  for  the 
trew  payment  Morseid  \-nto  the  said  Robte  or  his 
assignes  In  wytnes  herof  the  said  parties  to  theis 
mdentures  interchangeably  haue  sette  ther  scales 
youen  the  daye  &  yere  Aboue  seyd  k  .  .  .  [here 
follows  signature  in  a  dift'ereut  hand]  ...  be  rae 
Robai-d  gygges." 

Paget  Toynbee. 


["  Scala  Cely  "  is,  of  course,  the  chapel  out- 
side the  walls  of  Rome  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  to 
which  special  indiUgences  were  attached.  It 
derived  its  name  from  a  vision  of  St.  Bernard, 
who,  while  celebrating  mass,  saw  the  souls  for 
whom  he  was  praying  ascending  to  heaven  by 
a  ladder.  In  the  Calendar  of  Wills  eitralled  in 
tite  Court  of  llmtliiij,  Lond'in  (vol.  ii.,  234),  a 
testator,  under  date  1382,  makes  certain  "  be- 
quests for  pilgrims  to  go  to  Rome  and  cause 
masses  to  be  said  for  the  good  of  his  soul  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Blessed  Mary  called  Hrala  Coeli." 
The  editor.  Dr.  Reginald  R.  Sharpe,  refers  in 
his  Introduction  (pp.  xxx.-xxxii.)  to  "The 
Stacions  of  Rome  and  the  Pilgrim's  Sea 
Voyage,"  edited  by  Dr.  Fumivall  for  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  in  1867.— Ed.  Academy.] 


"A  MIDSUMMEK  NIGHT'S  DRE.UI." 

London:  Dec.  27,  1890. 
If  Prof.  Skeat  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to 
work  of  mine  in  a  former  state  of  existence — 
so  one,  well  beyond  the  three  score  and  ten 
allowance  of  years,  m.ay  refer  to  his  "dead 
self" — he  will  iind  in  "Critical  Essays  on 
Shakspere's  Plays,"  attached  to  Singer's  edition 
of  the  poet  (1858),  that  I  quoted  the  illustrative 
and  delightful  passages  of  Chaucer's  Merchant's 
Tale  in  that  on  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
So  much  for  posthumous  fame  !  My  taste  for 
contemporary  fame  had  to  derive  what  gratifi- 
cation it  could  from  the  words  of  the  Satiinlai/ 
Review: — "We  never  heard  of  Mr.  Watkiss 
Lloyd  before,  and  never  expect  to  hear  of  him 
again."  What  better  apology  for  the  Shak- 
sperian  critics  who  never  heard  of  him  at  all '' 
W.  Watkiss  Lloyd. 


surame  of  .t^  li  be  plenerly  payd  &  content  And 


U1.1 


more  oner  it  "is  Agreed  that  the  seid  dame  AlianC 
or  hir  Assignes  shall  dyscharge  the  seid  Robte  by 
mater  of  good  Autoryte  for  j  honest  prest  to  syug 
att  Rome  att  scala  cely  by  the  Space  of  iiij  yeres 
coutyuually  for  the  soiile  of  the  seid  John  herwarde 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Sunday,  Jan.  4,  4  p.m.     South    Place    Institute  :     "  The 

Church  of  England,"  by  the  Eev.  H.  C.  Shuttleworlh. 
Monday,  Jan.  5,  0  p.m.    London  Inatitution  :   "Heiod  and 
Cleopatra,"  by  Prof.  Mahaffy. 

8  p.m.    lloyal  Academy. 

8  p.m.  Aristotelian  :  "  Lux  Mundi  and  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau's  .9ea(  of  A'lthority  in  Jttligwn  compared,^*  by  the 
Eev.  T.  B.  Strong. 
Tuesday,  Jan.  (i,  3  p.m.  Royal  Institution :  "  Iroit  and 
Tire,"  adapted  to  a  Juvenile  Auditory,  V.,  by  Pi-of. 
Dewar. 

8.30  p.m.  Zoological :  "  A  New  Lizard  of  the  Genus 
Ctenobleiiliansivom Chili,"  and " Some Chclonian  Remaina 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,"  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Boulenger  ;  "  The  Anatjmy  of 
the  Katju  ( Ulihim-hrAns  juhiHKst,"  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Beddfird. 
■Wednesday,  Jan.  7,  Sp.in.  Geologie.vl:  "The  North-west 
Region  of  Charnwood  Forest,"  by  the  Eev.  E.  Hill  and 
Prof.  T.  O.  Bonney  :  "  A  Contact  Structure  in  the  Syenite 
of  Bradgate  Park,"  by  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney ;  "  The  Un- 
conformities between  the  Rock-systems  underlying  tha 
Cambilan  Quartzitc  in  Shropshire,"  by  Dr.  Charles 
Callaway. 

8  p.m.    Elizabethan:   "John  'Webster,"  by  Mr.  F. 

Robei-ts.  ..  „     1       , 

Thursday,  Jan.  8,  3  p.m.    Royal  Institution:  "Frost  and 

Fire,"  adapted  to  a  Juvenile  Auditory,  \X,  by  Prof. 

Dewar.  , 

8  p.m.  Mathematical:  "Geometrical  Metamoiphoses 
by  Partition  and  Transformation,"  by  Mr.  H.  Pcrigal. 

6  p.m.  Ixindon  Institution  :  "  E.xplosive.s  and  some 
(,f  their  Dfyclopments  and  Applications,"  by  Col. 
Majcndie. 

H  p.m.    Royal  Academy. 

S.30  p.m.    Antiquaries. 
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SCIENCE. 

I'hilosophy  and  Tlicolocjij :  being  tke  First 
Edinburgli  GifEord  Loctiu'es.  By  James 
Hutchison  Stirling.  (Edinburgh  :  T.  & 
T.  Clark.) 

It  is  related  of  Lady  Mary  Shepherd  that 
she  would  sometimes  invite  a  friend  to  ' '  sit 
down  and  have  a  good  talk  about  siiace." 
Lady  Mary  would  have  enjoyed  these 
Lectures.  They  contain  many  a  "  good 
talk"  about  space  and  other  metaphysical 
topics,  enlivened  by  a  great  deal  of 
humorous  personal  gossij),  and  exalted  by 
occasional  outbursts  of  the  highest  philo- 
sophical eloquence.  Dr.  Stirling's  great 
metaphysical  reputation  has  perhaps  pre- 
vented his  literary  merits  from  being 
estimated  at  their  full  value ;  but  in  the 
present  instance  we  may  anticipate  that 
many  who  were  first  drawn  to  his  new 
volume  by  its  speculative  interest  will  find 
themselves  as  they  read  on  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  great  qualities  of  style, 
the  literary  power  and  charm  which  its 
jiages  reveal. 

Dr.  Stirling  is  well  known  as  the  founder 
of  Hegelian  studies  in  this  country.    Thanks 
to  his  powerful  initiative,  they  have  become 
acclimatised  in   British  universities ;    if  so 
inclined,   he  might   even   boast   of  having 
given  a  new  lease  of  life  among  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  to  a  phUosojihy  that  has 
been  abandoned  not  only  in  the  country  of 
its   birth    but    over  the    whole    European 
continent.      As    acclimatised    among    our- 
selves, Hegelianism   seems    so   far   not   to 
have    developed    that    internecine    conflict 
between   the   right   and   left  wings  of  the 
school  which  jiroved  fatal  to  its  continuance 
as  a  system  in  Germany ;   but  here,  also, 
the   spUt  must  siu-ely  declare  itself  before 
long.     There  are   immense  possibilities   of 
heterodox}'   in   the   dialectic  method ;    and 
one  is  not  surprised  to   hear  that  simple- 
minded  citizens  of  Edinburgh  regard  what 
they  call  a   "HeejeeUan"  with  grave  sus- 
picion.   Possibly  for  this  reason  Dr.  Stirling 
has  been  careful  at  the  very  outset  to  define 
his  theological  position  with   unmistakable 
distinctness.     The  Churcli  of    Scotland,  he 
teUs   us,  is,  like  the  Church  of   England, 
divided  into  three  parties,  high,  broad,  and 
low  ;  and  it  is  to  the  last-mentioned  that  he 
belongs.     Only,  as  he  goes  on  to  explain, 
what  they  have  in  the  Vorstellung  he  has 
in   the   BegrifE ;   that  is   to   say,   what  the 
ordinary  believer  feels   as   a   sentiment   or 
accepts  as  a  truth  on  external  evidence,  he 
holds   as  a  reasoned  conviction,   a  demon- 
strated truth — in  a  word,  as  I  conceive  the 
lecturer  to  mean,  something  which  he  can- 
not think  as  being  other  than  it  is.     There 
can  be  no  question  here  of  insincerity  or 
pretence  ;  the  only  distinction  is  that  between 
believing  with  and  without  proof.  The  method 
pursued  by  Dr.  StirHnginhis  Gifford  Lectures 
is  therefore  to  discuss  the  proofs  of  God's 
existence,  to  trace  their  successive  appear- 
ance in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  to 
vindicate   them    against  the   objections   of 
Himie,  Kant,  and  Darwin.     This  he  does 
without  any  appreciable  help  from  Hegelian 
principles,    although    such    principles    are 
occasionally  referred  to  and  assumed  as  true 


in  the  digressions  with  which  his  volume 
aboimds. 

The   alleged  proofs  are  the  well-known 
three,    bearing   the    somewhat    formidable 
names  of  the  teleological,  the  cosmological, 
and  the  ontological  argument.      The  first, 
although  much  older  than  Paley,  is  so  well 
worked   out  in  his  Natural  Theology   as  to 
have  become  intimately  associated  with  his 
name.     It  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  design 
in    organic    nature,    asking    has    not   the 
eye    been  made  to  see,   the   ear  to  hear, 
and  so  forth?    The  second  takes  broader 
ground,    and   was   very   tersely   stated    by 
Napoleon  when,  pointing  to  the  starry  skies, 
ho  called   on   his   atheistic   savans   to  tell, 
"  Who  made  all  that."    The  third  argument 
is  of   a  more  abstruse   character,  and  has 
probably  never  foimd  favour  with  any  but 
professional  metaphysicians.     "We  have,  it 
is  said,  the  idea  of  a  perfect  being,  but  per- 
fection implies  existence,  therefore  a  perfect 
being,  or  in  other  words  God,  exists.     Dr. 
Stii'ling,    in    his    first  course   of    Lectures, 
studies  the  evolution  of  these  three  argu- 
ments from  Anaxagoras   to  Ansehn.     His 
survey  of  ancient  philosophy  is  vigorously 
written,  but  seems  to  show  a  less  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  earlier  than  with  the 
later  forms  of  speculation.     His  knowledge 
of  Hellenic  life  and  thought  is  hardly  up  to 
date,  and  contrasts  unfavotirably  with  Prof. 
Chantejiie  de  la  Saussaye's  contemporaneous 
handling  of  the  same  subject.     The  Nous 
of  Anaxagoras  was  in  all  probabilitj'  not  a 
designing  artificer  but  a  mere  segi-egating 
force,  a  quasi-material  precipitant  by  whose 
intervention    the    confused    assemblage    of 
heterogeneous      molecules     were      redistri- 
buted in  homogeneous  groups.     It  is  pro- 
voking to  find  Empedocles  spoken  of  once 
more  as  having  anticif)ated  the  Darwinian 
theorj',    when   Darwin's   central    idea,    the 
accumulation    of    minute    differences    into 
specific  variations  by  means  of  inheritance 
and  selection,  was  as  strange  to  liim  as  to 
every  age  before  our  own.     A  more  original 
and  fantastic  anachronism  is  to  explain  what 
Plato  calls  the  world,  or  only  begotten  Son 
of  God,  by  a  reference  to  the  principle  of 
Difference    (p.    106) — a    sort  of    Hegelian 
"  Anderssej-n,"  I  suppose — and  to  describe 
this  Difference  as  itself  a  realisation  of  the 
princijile    of    Identity    (p.    104) ;    whereas 
Plato's  world  was  constituted  by  the  union 
of  Identity  and  Difference,  conceived  as  co- 
ordinate   principles.      The     truly     theistic 
character  of   Aristotle's  philosophy  is  well 
brought  out ;    and   the  extraordinary  lyric 
j)ower  with  which  the  Stagirite  intones  his 
creed  receives,  perhaps  for  the   first   time, 
full  recognition ;    but   his   relation   to   the 
cosmological  and  teleological  proofs  is  not 
exhibited    with    sufficient    clearness.      The 
former,  as   we  understand  it,  assumes  the 
necessity  of  a  First  Cause  in  time.    Now,  of 
such  a  cause  Aristotle  knows  and  can  know 
nothing,   since,  according  to  liis  view,  the 
world  of  our  experience  has  existed,  much 
as  we  see  it  now,  from   all   eternity.     On 
the    other    hand,    his    false    cosmogi-aphy 
and  false   physics   led    liim  to   think    that 
all  terrestrial  and  celestial  motions  depended 
on    the   dim-nal    revolution    of    the   starry 
sphere,    which    again    was    only    caused 
by  a  yearning  love  for  the  supreme  self- 


thinking  thought — a  somewhat  grotesque 
idea,  seeing  that  love  in  our  own  experi- 
ence has  not  generally  the  effect  of  making 
people  revolve  uniformly  on  their  own 
axis.  With  regard  to  the  teleological  proof, 
Aristotle  stands  in  just  the  reverse  attitude — 
that  is  to  say,  an  attitude  scientifically 
justifia1)le,  but  prejudicial  to  tlie  claims  of 
theology.  He  points  out  abundant  evidence 
of  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  living 
bodies  ;  and  every  natui-alist,  even  the  most 
thoroughgoing  Darwinian,  wiU  agree  with 
him  here,  so  far  as  descriptive  physiolog}- 
is  concerned.  But  he  never  seriouslj- 
adduces  those  marks  of  adaptation  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  God,  for  the  excellent 
reason  that  he  did  not  believe,  as  Socrates, 
and  possibly  Plato  believed,  in  the  creation 
of  animal  sj)ecies.  Had  the  evidence  of  a 
beginning  to  terrestrial  life,  such  as  is  fur- 
nished by  modern  geology,  been  laid  before 
him,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  would  liave 
reconsidered  his  views  on  the  whole  subject 
of  origins  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  woidd  have  revised  them  in  a  super- 
naturalist  rather  than  in  an  evolutionary 
sense.  What  Ai-istotle  would  have  said  to 
the  ontological  proof  we  know  by  his 
pithy  observation  that  "existence  cannot  be 
the  essence  of  anything  ;  for  Being  is  not  ai 
genus." 

It  would  have  been  an  interesting  task  to 
show  how  this  last  proof  was  developed  \>y 
Spinoza  into  a  system  which  denied  person- 
ality to  God,  and  long  passed,  not  without 
reason,  for  something  indistinguishable  from 
absolute  atheism.  But  such  a  study  did  not 
enter  into  the  plan  of  Dr.  Stirling,  who 
speaks  somewhat  slightingly  of  Spinozism 
as  a  "milk-and-water"  sj-stem  (p.  71).  It 
seems,  nevertheless,  notwithstanding  the 
Gifford  lecturer's  anxious  repudiation  of 
such  an  idea,  to  have  been  the  philosophy 
of  Lord  Gifford  himself.  However  tliis  may 
be,  the  most  formidable  opponent  that  the 
three  proofs  have  ever  encountered  is  un- 
doubtedly David  Hume;  and  Dr.  Stirling  has 
.shown  both  candoui'  and  courage  in  devoting 
a  large  space  to  the  analysis  and  attempted 
refutation  of  his  gi-eat  countrjTnan's  de- 
structive criticism.  The  personal  charac- 
terisation of  Himie,  though  highly  en- 
tertaining, seems  rather  irrelevant.  The 
philosopher  was  very  fat  and  a  little 
sentimental,  he  could  not  make  himself 
agreeable  to  French  ladies  of  fashion,  and 
he  had  an  absurdly  high  admiration  for  a 
I)oet  whom,  shameful  to  say,  he  called 
"Mr."  Pope.  If  I  remember  rightly,  Dr. 
Hutchison  Stirling  once  spoke  of  Goethe  as 
"  a  certainly  not  greater  German  Voltaire" ; 
but  I  shoidd  be  very  sorry  to  bring  up  tliat 
astounding  dictum  as  a  reason  for  question- 
ing his  philosophical  competence.  Nor  does 
it  much  matter  whether  Hume  was  himself 
a  theist  or  not.  His  own  afiirmations  prove 
nothing,  unless  the  famous  declaration  in 
tlie  Essay  on  Miracles  is  admitted  to  be  good 
evidence  that  he  was  an  orthodox  Christian. 
Theist  or  not,  he  has  exposed  the  fallacj-  of 
the  teleological  proof  by  an  argument  whose 
force  the  Edinburgh  Gifford  lecturer  has 
failed  to  break.  Let  me  quote  it  as  repro- 
duced in  the  present  volume  : 

"  If  a  material  world,  or  imiverse  of  objects, 
be  such  as  to  require  a  cause  for  the  arrange- 
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lueut  in  it ;  uot  less  will  a  mental  world,  or 
universe  of  ideas,  to  which  as  cause  the  universe 
has  only  hecn  transferred,  require  for  itself  a 
cause— a  cause  of  its  own.  .  .  .  The  explana- 
tion is  only  shifted  one  step  back,  thinks  Hume ; 
but  why  stop  at  the  first  remove  ?  .  .  .  .  'If 
the  material  world  rests  upon  a  similar  ideal 
world,  the  ideal  world  must  rest  upon  some 
other;  and  so  on  mthout  end.'  'That  the 
parts  of  the  material  world  fall  into  order  of 
themselves  '  is  '  as  intelligible  as  that  the  ideas 
of  the  Supremo  Being  fall  into  order  of  them- 
selves.' And  that  being  so,  we  really  assert 
the  material  world  to  bo  God.  .  .  .'  These  are 
Hume's  o\vn  words ;  and  it  is  really  sufficient 
reply,  so  far,  to  say :  There  is  no  principle  in 
matter  itself  to  exphiin  the  design  it  exhibits ; 
only  a  Designer  can  explain  that.  ...  To  ask 
a  second  question  is  not  to  dispose  of  the  first  " 
(pp.  266-7). 

The  reply  to  Hume's  objection  seems 
invalid ;  for  it  has  not  been  shown  that 
there  is  in  mind,  that  is  to  say  in  simj)Ie 
consciousness  as  such  anterior  to  all  ex- 
perience, any  principle  that  can  account  for 
design.  But,  in  fact,  Dr.  Stirling  liimself 
may  be  cited  as  a  witness  on  Hume's  behalf. 
He  tells  us  (pp.  279-80)  that  there  is  a  rela- 
tion of  identity  between  cause  and  effect. 
If  this  be  true,  then  in  saying  that  God  is 
the  cause  of  the  world  we  predicate  a  rela- 
tion of  identity  between  the  two ;  in  plain 
English,  we  say  that  they  are  the  same 
thing,  that  the  world  is  God,  which  is  pre- 
cisely what  Hume  maintains,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  term  "  material,"  a  term  by 
no  means  necessary  to  his  argument.  And 
Dr.  Stirling  seems  to  have  something  of  the 
sort  in  his  mind  when  he  says  elsewhere 
(p.  67) : 

"To  me  it  is  quite  as  certain  that  there  is  an 
absolute  subject,  God,  as  it  is  certain  that  there 
is  an  absolute  object,  His  imiverse.  Still,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  object  should  be  brought 
much  nearer  the  subject  than  is  customary 
among  us." 

Very  much  nearer,  indeed !  But  then,  what 
is  to  become  of  evangelical  Presbyterianism  ? 
The  lectures  on  Kant's  criticism  of  the 
proofs  open  questions  far  too  wide  for  dis- 
cussion in  this  brief  review.  Nearly  a 
fourth  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  Darwin, 
but  with  far  less  of  serious  argument  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  greatest  Britisli 
metaphysician  of  the  age  controverting  the 
theories  of  its  greatest  naturalist.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  rather  boisterous  merriment 
at  the  expense  of  Darwin  personally,  but  as 
against  evolution  by  natural  selection  little 
or  notliing  that  the  principle  has  not  already 
lived  down.  The  concluding  lecture  in  par- 
ticular strikes  one  as  a  sad  anticlimax.  The 
finches  in  the  Galapagos  Islands,  it  is  urged, 
are  too  like  other  finches,  and  the  tortoises 
too  unlike  other  tortoises,  to  have  been 
evolved  out  of  South  American  species.  The 
future  fate  of  theism,  or  even  of  Darwinism, 
can  hardly  depend  on  such  considerations  as 
these.  Alfred  "W".  Benn. 


antagonism  between  spelling  and  pronimciation 
in  the  original.  Such  antagonism,  of  course, 
arises  in  compound  Arab:c  forms  wherever  the 
article  is  followed  by  a  solar  letter,  wlxich 
assimilates  the  precediug  I,  as  in  Fakhr  al-din,* 
as  transUterated  by  Mr.  Keene,  though  pro- 
nounced Fakhr  lul-dta.  Here  we  have  the  old 
battle  of  phonetic  n-rsus  historical  spelling, 
complicated  by  laws  of  Arabic  pronunciation 
and  orthography.  The  Arabs  themselves  solve 
the  difficulty  by  always  retaining  the  I  in 
writing,  but  assimilating  it  in  the  spoken 
language,  so  that  no  mistakes  arise.  But  how 
is  the  problem  to  be  solved  in  transliterating 
for  English  readers  ignorant  of  Arabic  ortho- 
graphy ?  My  own  practice  is  always  to  assimi- 
late, the  object  being  to  reproduce  the  living 
sound,  not  the  dead  form.  But  Mr.  Keene 
appears  to  advocate  the  historic  or  etymo- 
logical speUing,  which  must  at  times  give  rise 
to  strange  misconceptions  and  inconsistencies. 
Thus  the  famous  Caliph  is  popularly  Ilarun  al- 
liashid,  while  the  reigning  Shah  is  usually 
Nasr  iid-din.  Uniformity  can  bo  attained  only 
by  a  common  consensus  to  one  or  other  method, 
and  I  submit  that  the  phonetic  is  here  prefer- 
able to  the  historic  spelling. 

A.  H.  Keane. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

OEIENTAX    TRANSLITERATION. 

London :  Deo.  29, 1890. 

In  his  notice  of  Col.  Malloson's  The  Indian 

Mutiny  of  1857  (ACADEMY,  December  20),  Mr. 

H.  G.    Keene    revives   the  vexed   question  of 

transhteration  in   those    cases  where   there   is 


epoch  we  find  in  our  inscription  Mineans 
escaping  from  Egypt  and  occupying  places 
called  Sar  and  A-shur.  It  is  Prof.  Hommel's 
merit  to  have  identified  Sar  with  ttie  Egyptian 
frontier  fortress  Tar,  and  A-siir  with  the 
Ashurim  of  Genesis  xxv.  3. 

Eduard  Glasee. 


Prof.  Fritz  Hommel  also  writes  to  us  from 
Munich  to  the  same  efi'ect.  He  has  already 
stated,  in  his  Aufsatze  und  Ahhandlunyen 
(p.  45),  that  ho  gave  no  assistance  to  Dr. 
Glaser  in  the  writing  of  his  book,  which,  on 
the  contrary,  has  opened  to  him,  as  to  other 
orientalists,  abundance  of  new  scientific  vistas. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


THE  early  CIVILISATION  OF  ARABIA. 

Munich,  Adalbertstrasse  62ii. :  Dec.  29, 1890. 

In  the  Academy  of  December  27  Mr.  A.  H. 
Sayce  publishes  a  review  of  my  Skizze  der 
Oeschkhte  und  Geoi/raphie  Arabieiis  under  the 
above  title,  in  which  he  says  : 

"  He  [Dr.  Glaser]  has  been  assisted  in  his  work  by 
the  brilliant  learning  of  Prof.  Hommel  .  .  ." 

and  in  another  passage : 

"  Prof.  Hommel  believes  that  he  has  found  a 
reference  to  the  age  of  the  Hyksos  in  an  inscrip- 
tion copied  in  Southern  Arabia  by  Halevy,  the 
historical  importance  of  which  was  first  noted  by 
Dr.  Glaser." 

I  am  astonished  to  read  such  remarks,  espe- 
cially as  pp.  572-3  of  my  book  contain  the 
following  declaration  by  Prof.  Hommel : 

"Ich  habe  aiif  Glaser' s  Publicationen  keiiien 
andem  Einiluss  ausgeiibt,  als  Jeder  audere  Arabist, 
imd  ich  glaube  auch  nicht,  dass  eiu  so  selbstiindiger 
und  unabhiingiger  Character,  als  welcheu  ich  Glaser 
keuneu  gelemt  habe,  sioh  cine  derartige  Beeiu- 
fliissimg  gefallen  liesse.  Wo  der  eino  von  uns 
beiden  dem  andem  irgcnd  eine  wisscnschaftliche 
MittheUung  machte,  wurde  das  stots  iu  unseren 
Schrifteu  besonders  gekennzeichnet." 

To  this  I  added  on  the  same  page  the 
remark  that  I  never  recurred  to  any  Arabic  or 
other  scholar  for  help  in  the  investigations 
contained  in  my  book.  I  have  occupied  myself 
with  the  ancient  histoi-y  and  geography  of 
Southern  Arabia  since  1882 ;  while  Prof. 
Hommel,  on  the  contrary,  only  entered  on  this 
branch  of  study  in  the  summer  of  1889,  when 
my  book  was  actually  written. 

As  to  Mr.  Sayco's  remark  about  the  reference 
to  the  age  of  the  Hyksos  in  a  Halevy  inscrip- 
tion (No.  535),  this  reference  was  not  foimd  by 
Prof.  Hommel,  but  by  myself.  But  this  little 
error  seems  to  me  to  be  without  importance. 
It  is  more  useful  to  state  that  the  Minean  in- 
scription (No.  535  of  Halevy)  relates  to  a  war 
between  Misr  (Egypt)  and  Mazay,  which  latter 
are  not,  as  I  erroneously  said  in  my  book,  the 
Mizzah  of  Genesis,  but  the  police-guard  Marfoy, 
or  the  people  of  Ma'/oy,  which  is  known  in 
Egyptian  inscriptions  from  the  Vlth  to  the 
X'XVIth  Dynasty.  It  is  evident  that  inter- 
course between  Egypt  and  Martoy  in  the  Minean 
epoch  can  only  be  assigned  to  the  latest  period 
of  the  Hyksos,  or  better  still  to  the  first  years 
after  the  expulsion   of  the  Hyksos.      In  this 

*  Here  Mr.  Keene  has  din,  presumably  a  lapsus 
lor  din. 


The  committee  of  the  council  of  the  Eoyal 
Society,  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for 
a  memorial  to  the  late  James  Prescott  Joule, 
have  decided  that  the  memorial  should  take  an 
international  character,  having  for  its  aim  the 
encouragement  of  research  in  phj'sical  science, 
and  should  also  include  the  erection  of  some 
personal  monument  in  London.  For  the  latter 
object,  they  have  set  apart  the  sum  of  £300,  to 
be  expended  on  a  medallion  jjortrait  of  Joule ; 
and  they  have  handed  over  the  balance  (amoimt- 
ingto  about  £1400)  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Eoyal 
Society,  to  be  administered  by  the  council 

' '  in  such  manner  as  may  appear  to  them  most 
suitable  for  the  encoiu:agement  of  research,  both  in 
England  and  abroad,  especlnUy  among  younger 
men,  In  those  branches  of  physical  science  more 
immediately  connected  with  Joide's  work." 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  whether  any, 
and  if  so  what,  steps  should  be  taken  for  the 
provision  of  electrical  standards.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  members  of  the  committee  : — Lord 
Eayleigh  and  Sir  William  Thomson  (repre- 
senting the  Eoyal  Society),  Prof.  G.  Carey 
Foster  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Glazebrook  (representing 
the  British  Association),  Dr.  John  Hopkinson 
and  Prof.  W.  E.  Ayrton  (representing  the  Insti- 
tution of  Electrical  Engineers),  Mr.  B.  Graves 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Prceco  (representing  the  General 
Post  Office),  Mr.  Courtenay  Boyle  and  Major 
P.  Cardew  (representing  the  Board  of  Trade). 
The  first  meeting  of  the  committee  wUl  be  held 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Thursday,  January 
15.  Sir  Thomas  Blomefield,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  wOl  act  as  secretary. 


PHILOLOGY   NOTES. 

Messrs.  Longmans  have  in  the  press  An 
Irdrodudion  to  the  Study  of  the  History  of 
Lanyuaye,  \vritten  conjointly  by  Prof.  Herbert 
A.  Strong,  of  University  College,  Liverpool,  Mr. 
WOliam  S.  Logeman,  of  Newton  School, 
Birkenhead,  and  Prof.  I.  Wheeler,  of  Cornell 
University,  New  York. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  tlie  Academic  des 
Inscriptions,  a  paper  was  read  from  M.  G. 
Deveria  upon  the  discovery  of  a  new  set  of 
inscriptions  in  Siberia,  similar  to  the  Yenissei 
inscriptions,  which  have  formed  the  subject  of 
several  communications  to  the  Academy  by 
Mr.  Eobert  Brown,  jun.  The  new  set  were 
found  by  M.  Yadrintseff  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Orkhomi.  One  of  them,  which  is  written 
in  Chinese,  employs  the  ethnic  appellation 
Kien-Kouen,  which  ceased  to  be  used  after 
758  A.D. ;  another,  which  is  bilingual,  mentions 
the  name  of  a  chieftain,  Kine  Khan,  whom  we 
know  to  have  founded  the  Khanate  of  the 
Uigours  in  744.  M.  Deveria  remarked  that  the 
writing  is  composed  of  alphabetic  characters, 
from  38  to  42  in  nmuber.  It  is  much  richer 
than  that  which  the  Tartars  borrowed  from  the 
Nestorians  nut  later  than  the  ninth  century ; 
and,  consequently,  the  inscriptions  cannot  be 
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attributed  to  any  of  (liosn  races  who,  having 
ruled  on  the  banlvs  on  tlie  Orkhouii  after  the 
fouudatioii  of  the  Uigour  Kliaiiate(744), adopted 
either  the  Nestorian  alphabet  or  any  of  its 
derivatives. 


MEETINOS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

English  Goethe  Society,  Manchester  Branch. — 

[Wednesday,  Dec.  3.) 
Dk.  Ward  iu  the  chair. — The  hoii.  secretary, 
Dr.  Hager,  read  a  short  paper  drawing  attention 
to  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Weimar  Uoethe 
edition,  and  showing  what  fresh  light  is  thrown  by 
it  on  the  history  of  the  second  part  of  ' '  Faust,"  and 
particularly  of  the  Helena  episode. — Dr.  Ward 
read  a  paper  bearing  on  the  personal  relations  of 
Goethe  with  Biirger  and  Miillner,  the  former  of 
whom  was  at  one  time  the  lyrical,  as  Tiis  nephew 
Mullner  was  at  another  time  the  dramatic,  favourite 
of  Germany.  Dr.  Ward  first  alluded  to  Lewes's 
account  of  that  unfortunate  visit  of  Biirger  to 
Goethe  in  Weimar  (probably  in  1789),  when, 
instead  of  the  genial  feUow-poet,  Biirger  found 
only  the  stiff  minister  of  state,  anxious  for  in- 
formation respecting  the  number  of  students  at 
Gijttingen.  This  visit  gave  rise  to  the  well-known 
epigram — 

'Twas  my  heart's  wish  to  pay  a  morning  call 
Where  a  great  poet  dwelt  and  cabinet  minister. 
The  poet  I  went  to  see,  but  not  at  all 
An  everyday  affair — the  cabinet  minister. 
Alas  !  there  stiffly  stood  the  cabinet  minister, 
While  my  beloved  poet  kept  the  wall. 
That  everyday  affair,  the  cabinet  mmister. 
Shut  in  the  poet ;  so  I  left  the  hall. 
But  not  without  an  imprecation  sinister  I 

This  epigram  was  not  published  till  after  Bitrger's 
death  in  1794,  and  was  then  greedily  caught  up 
by  Nirolai  when  intent  on  proving,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  himself  and  of  the  public  (1),  that  Goethe 
ought  not  to  play  the  privy  coimcUlor  when  only 
the  poet  could  be  in  place,  and  (2)  that,  in  order 
to  be  esteemed  as  a  poet,  he  ought  not  to  write 
such  trash  as  the  Xmicn.  Now,  said  Dr.  Ward, 
whether  or  not  Biirger  had  provoked  imusual  cold- 
ness in  Goethe  by  any  misplaced  bounce  or 
buoyancy  of  his  own — such  as  one  would  hardly 
have  thought  him  capable  of  iu  this  period  of 
his  life,  full  of  sorrow  and  disappointment, 
although  it  was  to  be  followed  by  his  phinging 
into  a  yet  deeper  slough  of  despondsncy — it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  anecdote  leaves  a  painfid 
impression.  And  this,  not  becaufc  we  are  likely 
to  be  childish  enough  to  quarrel  with  Goethe  for 
a  reserve  which  in  this  case  there  was  enough  and 
more  than  enough  to  expUin  and  to  excuse,  but 
because  when  the  careers  and  achievements  of  the 
two  poets  arc  remembered,  a  contrast  iu  itself 
melancholy  enough  is  deepened  with  a  sadder 
irony,  as  wc  see  them  face  to  face,  the  one  on  the 
eve  of  the  fidl  wictchedness  of  his  last  years,  the 
other  in  the  middle  of  his  serene  course.  He 
then  pointed  out  that  Biirger  was  in  truth  but  a 
year  and  a  half  older  than  Goethe,  although 
students  of  literature  are  apt  to  think  of  him  as 
cue  of  an  earlier  generation  than  that  of  which  he 
astually  formed  part,  mainly  through  liis  associa- 
tion with  the  Gottinger  Hainbund.  Yet  he  belonged 
not  to  the  generation  of  Klopstock  and  Gleim,  but 
to  the  Stiirm-U!id-I)rang  period  of  Goethe's  own 
exrlier  days.  He  underwent  the  same  chief 
f  )reign  literary  inUuences  that  affected  the  rest  of 
his  youthfiU  generation— Ossian,  Shakspere,  and 
Homer  — although,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
original  enough  and  true  poet  enough  to  find  and 
work  out  a  line  of  development  of  his  own.  In 
1773,  when  he  was  -m-iting  his  Lcnore,  which  he 
composed  bit  by  bit,  and  day  by  day  or  Week  by 
week,  with  an  extraordinary  imaginative  tenacity, 
ho  hailed  GiHz  von  lierlichiiigen  witli  rapture.  Far 
from  following  wholly  the  ideals  of  Klopstock, 
Biirger,  a  genuine  precursor  of  the  great  romantic 
school,  drew  his  inspiration  from  popular  models, 
and  from  the  very  depths  of  the  traditions,  the 
legends,  and  the  poetry  of  the  people.  The  newly 
discovered  ballad  poetry  of  the  earlier  centuries — 
Percy's  Reliques  in  especial — suggested  to  him  those 
felicitous  experiments  iu  the  same  direction  to 
which  ho  owes  the  best  part  of  his  fame.  Un- 
fortimatcly,  the  extraordinary  recklessness  and  the 
unmistakable  vulgarity,  which  were  alike  Inborn 


in  him,  combined  with  a  facility  of  versification 
which  he  had  cultivated  assiduously  from  his 
earliest  youtli  to  prevent  him  from  husbanding 
his  precious  ta'ent.  Bad  example  and  precept 
in  Ilia  early  manhood,  and  a  systcmatised 
perversion  of  the  most  steadying  influences  of  life, 
which  makes  his  supra-sensual  sensuality  rather 
sickening  even  where  it  seems  sweet,  blunted  the 
moral  perception  which,  however  it  may  suit  him 
from  time  to  time  to  ignore  it,  the  popular  poet 
is  least  able  to  spare.  Though  he  filed  and  filed 
away  at  Leiiore  and  others  of  his  ballads,  he  was 
without  the  true  refinement  and  true  elevation 
which  is  rarely  wanting  either  in  Scott  or  in  Scott's 
models.  Goethe's  earlier  letters  to  Biirger,  dating 
from  the  years  1774  to  1776,  are  thoroughly  cordial 
in  tone  ;  and  in  1776  he  directly  interested  himself  in 
Biirger's  fortunes  by  encouraging  him  publicly  to 
complete  his  translation  of  the  Iliad  in  iambics, 
and  by  starting  a  subscription,  which  was  to  secure 
a  sum  of  sixty-five  louis  d'or  to  Biirger,  if  he 
would  only  so  much  as  promise  to  complete  the 
work.  (Biirghcr  never  did  finish  it,  though  he 
received  the  greater  part  of  the  money.)  Goethe's 
manifesto  is  drawn  up  in  a  style  at  once  dignified 
and  complimentary  to  Biirger,  who  was  deeply 
gratified  by  it.  Goethe  thus,  though  perhaps 
with  no  very  special  insight  into  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  Biirger's  genius,  had 
shown  a  real  interest  in  the  literary  career  of 
his  contemjjorary.  While  there  is  no  evidence 
of  influence,  either  of  general  or  individual  work  on 
the  part  of  the  lesser  on  the  greater  poet,  Goethe 
had  too  true  and  unclouded  an  insight  into 
genuine  poetic  power,  even  when  far  lower  in  type 
than  Biirger's,  and  at  least  equally  alloyed  by 
admixture,  to  have  been  caimble  of  ignoring  his 
position  [in  German  literature.  As  late  as  1782, 
Goethe  seems  to  have  done  what  he  could,  though 
in  a  somewhat  lofty  and  official  manner,  towards 
helping  Biirger  out  of  the  pecuniary  difficulties 
in  which  he  found  himself.  But,  as  time  went  on, 
the  older  poet  made  himself  more  and  more 
impossible,  and  it  is  natural  enough  (even  if  we  are 
to  take  as  correct  the  accoimt  of  the  interview 
which  we  have  some  years  later  from  a 
hostile  pen)  that,  when  Biirger  called  on  him 
some  years  later,  Goethe  shoidd  not  have  received 
with  open  arms  one  who  was  at  once  a  suppliant 
and  a  disclaimer  against  supplication ;  a  literary 
labourer  who  on  a  former  occasion  had  very  clearly 
shown  himself  imequal  to,  if  not  unworthy  of,  his 
hire ;  a  man  of  business  who  never  answered  a 
letter ;  one  whose  i)rivate  life  had  contrived  to 
give  offence  even  to  the  imsqueamish,  and  whose 
JIuse  seemed  determined  on  giving  to  that  private 
life  as  wide  a  publicity  as  pos.'sible.  Visitors  of  his 
description,  however  celebrated  they  may  be  ui 
theu-  generation,  are  not  the  most  widely  welcome. 
But  it  was  a  melancholy  incident  that  excited 
poor  Burger's  spleen,  when  we  remember  how  he 
and  Goethe,  bom  much  about  the  same  time,  had 
iu  their  youth  so  largely  shared  the  same  ideals, 
had  cherished  so  many  cognate  aspirations,  and 
had  contended  against  so  many  adversaries  hailing 
from  the  same  strongholds  of  artificiality,  stagna- 
tion, and  cant.  Dr.  Ward,  in  conclusion,  touched 
briefly  on  the  farcical  epilogue  to  this  sad  story — the 
relations  between  Goethe  and  Biirger's  nephew, 
Miillner,  who  was  at  once  the  most  successf  id  and 
the  most  barren  of  the  writers  of  Schieksalstragodien. 
This  man — who  began  his  life  as  an  attorney,  ended 
it  as  a  professional  critic,  and  was  a  poet  only  par 
parcnthhe — paid  Goethe  a  visit  in  1817  in  Jena, 
whither  he  had  retired  for  a  while  to  nurse  hia  just 
wrath  at  the  Duke's  last  and  most  unlucky 
Pagenstrcich — the  introduction  of  a  performing  dog 
on  the  Weimar  stage.  According  to  Miillner' s 
account,  he  foimd  in  his  great  fellow-dramatist  fo 
little  trace  of  Philistine  pretentiousness  that  he 
(Midlner)  did  not  even  think  of  avenging  his 
uncle  by  inquiring  for  the  number  of  students  in 
Jena.  Of  this  interview  Goethe  says  nothing.  The 
reserve  which,  according  to  Miillner,  he  did  not 
show  in  personal  intercourse,  he  certainly  showed 
very  unmistakably  in  his  writings;  for  Milliner's 
name  is  mentioned  by  him  only  once  when  his 
famous  play  Die  Schtild  is  dismissed  in  the  following 
words  :  "Whatever  for  the  rest  maybe  thought  of 
this  piece,  it  has  this  great  advantage  from  the 
pointof  view  of  the  stage,  that  each  actor  has  to 
use  his  utmost  exertions  and  do  his  very  best,  in 
order  to  appear  at  all  adequate  to  his  part." 


Edinbuuoh  Mathematicai.  Society. — {Friday, 
See.  i^.) 

1{.  E.  Allardicb,  Esq.,  president,  in  the  chair. — 
Mr.  A.  J.  Pressland  read  a  paper  on  the  para- 
bola in  reference  to  its  circumscribed  triangles; 
Mr.  Allardice  submitted  a  communication  from 
Mr.  R.  H.  Pinkerton  on  the  normal  to  a  conic,  and 
afterwards  gave  some  geometrical  theorems  of  his 
own. 

Asiatic  Society. — {Monday,  Bee.  15.) 

Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid,  vice-president,  in  tl 
chau-.— Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches  read  a  paji 
on  "The  Akkadian  Version  of  the  Story 
of  the  Ci-eation."  This  was  a  tran.slation 
of,  and  commentary  upon,  the  tablet  recently 
found  by  Mr.  Pinches  among  the  niunerous  ones 
discovered  by  Mr.  HonnuzdKassam,  at  Kouyuujik. 
in  1882.  The  obverse  is  devoted  to  the  account  nf 
the  Creation,  and  the  rever.se  is  simply  an  incant  i  - 
tion  for  the  purification  of  the  great  temple-tow^ 
E-zida,  now  called  the  Birs-Nimrud.  The  obvei 
is  therefore  the  more  important  part,  and  it  was  u, 
this  that  Mr.  Pinches  paid  the  gieater  attention. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  text  might  be  divided 
roughly  into  sections  of  about  ten  lines  each.  The 
first  describes  the  time  when  nothing  was,  neither 
the  "glorious  house  of  the  gods,"  neither  plants, 
nor  trees,  nor  cities,  nor  houses,  and  not  even  the 
Abyss  (Hades),  nor  Eridu  (regarded  by  the  author 
as  a  tj-peof  Paradise)  existed.  The  second  section 
describes  ftic  makhig  of  Eridu,  with  its  temple 
E-sagUa,  which  had  been  founded  withui  theabys 
Then  were  made  Babylon,  the  gods,  the  spirit 
the  land,  the  abode  of  the  gods,  and  mankin<l. 
The  third  section  treats  of  the  creation  of  animal  . 
plants  and  trcco,  the  Tigri.*i  and  the  Euphrate  . 
&:c. ;  and  the  fourth  and  last  remaining  section 
records  the  building  of  cities  and  houses.  Merothicii 
seems  to  be  the  principal  creator  and  constructor 
of  all  thmgs.  This  in.scription  contains  many 
interesting  words  and  forms,  and  is  of  great  value 
also  ou  that  account.  Parallels  between  this  version 
and  that  first  published  by  the  late  George  Smith 
are  exceedingly  few.  The  text  fonncd  one  of  a 
series  in  which  the  legend  was  probably  con- 
tinued.— Mr.  C.  A.  Strong  read  a  paper  on  "A 
hitherto  Untranslated  Inscription  of  Sennacherib." 
He  proposed  various  amendments  of  the  text,  and 
adduced  reasons  for  regarding  it  as  referring  to 
Sennacherib's  campaign  against  the  Kassi.  He 
also  communicated  to  the  society  the  text  and 
translation  of  a  hitherto  imnoticcd  altar-inscription 
of  Assumasirpal. 


FINE   ART. 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  GLASGOW 
INSTITUTE. 

Ix  order  the  better  to  adapt  its  displays  to  the 
period  of  the  Glasgow  season,  and  to  enable 
its  exhibits  to  be  afterwards  forwarded  to  the 
Salon  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  next  spring, 
the  Institute  has  changed  its  opening  day 
from  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  middle 
of  December.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
present  aspect  of  the  rooms,  the  alteration  has 
been  a  judicious  one;  for  the  present  exhibition 
is  particularly  rich  in  important  works  fresh 
from  the  Glasgow  studios. 

In  the  exhibition  held  in  these  galleries  last 
spring,  the  works  of  the  younger  and  more 
original  of  the  artists  of  the  West  were 
concentrated  in  one  of  the  smaller  rooms,  and 
there  supplemented  by  examples  of  the 
London  Impressionists  ;  this  year  they  are  more 
widely  diffused  through  the  entire  exhibition, 
leavening  the  lump  and  impressing  the  whole 
display  with  their  distinctive  character.  Mr. 
Stott  of  Oldham's  circular,  "Birth  of  Venus" 
— so  whimsical  in  the  typo  of  divinity  selected 
by  the  painter,  so  freshly  decorative  in  the 
white  wavering  lines  of  its  foam  and  its  reflec- 
tions— holds  a  prominent  place  of  honour  iu 
the  main  gallery ;  Mr.  P.  W.  Steer  and  Mr. 
Eoussel    also    contribute,    the     portrait      of 
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*'  Mortimer  Meinpes,  Esq."  by  the  latter  being 
much  in  evidence  on  one  of  the  walls  of 
GaUery  No.  IV. 

The  most  individual  and  in  many  ways  the 
most  delightful  examples  of  local  art  are  the 
subjects  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Homel.  Trained — if  we 
are  not  misinformed  —  at  Antwerji,  it  was 
certainly  not  in  the  modem  schools  of  Belgium 
that  he  learned  those  strange  colour-secrets 
which  form  the  spell  with  which  he  conjures 
in  the  works  ho  is  now  producing.  Some 
hint  of  method  he  may  have  caught  from 
Monticelli ;  doubtless  he  has  been  powerfully 
stimulated  by  the  pictorial  art  of  Japan  ;  but 
what  he  has  learned  has  been  turned  to  clearly 
personal  uses,  has  served  simply  to  set  free  his 
own  artistic  individuality.  Nature  serves  but 
as  the  basis  of  his  art,  an  art  purely  decorative 
in  its  aim ;  and  facts  of  aerial  perspective,  with 
fidelity  to  the  actual  local  colouring  of  nature, 
are  frankly  and  consciously  discarded.  This 
painter's  only  aim  seems  to  be  to  develop  the 
splendid  technical  possibilities  of  colour — to  pro- 
duce satisfying  combinations  of  potent  colour- 
tones,  and  satisfying  arabesque  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  darker  or  lighter  colour-masses. 
His  aim  has  been  excellently  attained  in  "The 
Brook"  and  "Butterflies,"  which,  with 
"  Among  the  Wild  Hyacmths,"  shown  last 
May  in  London,  are  the  subjects  by  which  he  is 
here  represented.  Work  upon  very  similar  lines 
is  contributed  by  Mr.  George  Henry,  who,  it 
maybe  remembered,  was  the  joint-painter  with 
Mr.  Homel  of  that  "Procession  of  Druids," 
which  attracted  attention  in  the  Grosvcnor 
GaUery  last  spring. 

Mr.  James  Paterson  shows  excellent  land- 
scape work.  "  Sundown"  is  delicate  and 
harmonious,  its  fading  sky  and  flushed  evening 
clouds  being  contrasted  tenderly  by  the  dark 
hills  and  shadowy  tree-masses  that  appear 
beneath.  There  is  force  and  vigour  in  Mr. 
Harrington  Mann's  bold  effort  to  depict  a 
famous  battle  of  Scottish  story — "  The  Attack 
of  the  Macdonalds  at  Killiecrankie  "  ;  and  front- 
ing this  work  at  the  end  of  the  Great  Gallery  is 
Mr.  G.  D.  Armour's  "Lion's  Den,"  in  scale,  at 
least,  the  most  important  work  of  this  clever 
young  animal  painter.  Mr.  Lavery  shows  con- 
siderable refinement  in  his  portrait  of  ' '  An 
Irish  Girl " ;  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Dow  has  an 
admirably  fresh  and  brilliant  sea-piece — "A 
Northern  Shore" — full  of  the  sparkle  of 
whitest  foam,  and  a  sense  of  the  infinite,  free 
breadth  of  ocean.  E.  A.  Walton's  "Peasant 
Girl  and  Boy  "  shows  hardly  enough  of  subject 
to  justify  such  an  amplitude  of  canvas,  and 
the  planes  and  proportions  of  the  girl's  figure 
and  head  are  far  from  satisfying;  but  the 
handling  is  broad  and  workmanlike,  and  the 
sense  of  open  air  is  well  preserved.  Mr.  A. 
Eoche  exhibits  strong  if  not  very  pleasing 
landscape  work ;  and  his  "  Girl's  Head,"  while 
not  faultless  in  draughtsmanship,  has  indi- 
viduality, and  is  not  wanting  in  charm.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Lockhart  contributes  a  quiet  and  excel- 
lent seated  portrait  of  "  John  Poison,  Esq." 

As  usual  in  the  Glasgow  exhibitions,  a  few 
important  works  come  from  London ;  and  the 
art  of  the  past  is  represented  by  selected 
examples.  In  the  former  class  is  Mr.  Tadcma's 
"  Hadrian  visiting  a  Romano-British  Pottery  "  ; 
Mr.  Pettie's  telling  and  faithful  portrait  of  Mr. 
Campbell  Noble,  the  landscape  painter ;  Mr. 
E.  W.  Macbeth's  "  Cast  Shoe  "—lent  from  the 
Chantrey  collection  —  with  his  "Mother  and 
Child "  ;  and  an  important  sea-piece  by  Mr. 
Henry  Moore.  The  works  by  deceased  masters 
are  chiefly  from  the  collections  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Sanderson,  Mr.  T.  G.  Arthur,  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Chrystal.  They  include  examples  of  Etty, 
Cotman,  Crome,  Hoppner,  and  Monticelli. 

In  the  water-colour-room  we  have  thought- 
ful and  sensitive  landscape-work,  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Nisbet;    in    his    "Breaking  up   of   the  Onut 


Eastern"  Mr.  Frank  adds  the  charm  of  rich 
and  forcible  colouring  to  that  fascinating 
simplicity  and  breadth  of  composition  which 
gives  distinction  to  his  etching;  Miss 
Constance  Walton  shows  an  excellent 
colour-sense  and  the  delicate  touch  of 
a  hand  that  knows  when  to  stop  in  her  charm- 
ingly artistic  study  of  "  Oranges  and  Tulips," 
and  Mr.  James  Guthrie  has  several  examples 
of  his  telhng  work  in  pastels,  which  is  now 
being  exhibited,  in  greater  mass,  to  the  London 
public. 

In  a  Scottish  exhibition  one  seldom  cares  to 
spend  much  time,  one  is  seldom  able  to  bestow 
much  admiration,  upon  the  display  of  sculpture. 
The  best  in  this  department  that  is  here  shown 
are  the  "  Peace "  and  a  "Marble  Bust"  by 
Ml-.  Onslow  Ford,  and  Mi-.  George  A.  Lawson's 
picturesque,  vigorously  modelled  head  of  "Old 
Marjorie." 


OBITUARY. 

DE.  SCHLIEMANN. 


The  news  of  the  death  of  Dr.  H.  Schliemann 
has  come  as  a  shock  to  his  many  English  friends, 
who  hoped,  from  his  extraordinai-y  activity  of 
mind  and  body,  that  he  would  yet  add  fresh 
triumphs  to  his  glorious  career  of  archaeological 
exploration.  He  died  suddenly  at  Naples,  from 
a  deep-seated  disease  of  the  ear,  on  Friday, 
December  26,  when  within  a  fortnight  of  com- 
pleting his  seventieth  year ;  but  his  body  is  to 
be  brought  to  Athens,  to  be  buried  on  the 
mound  of  Colonus,  by  the  side  of  the  German 
archaeologist,  Ottfried  Miiller. 

Heinrich  Schliemann  was  the  son  of  a 
Lutheran  pastor  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and 
was  bom  at  the  village  of  Neu  Buckow,  in 
1822.  The  autobiographical  sketch  which  he 
prefixed  to  his  Ilins  gives  interesting  details 
about  the  extreme  hardships  of  his  boyhood 
and  his  early  enthusiasm  for  the  poems  of 
Homer,  with  whose  name  his  own  wiU  hence- 
forth be  associated.  Having  acquired  a  large 
fortime  by  trade  in  Eussia,  he  was  enabled  to 
realise  the  dream  of  his  life,  and  excavate  the 
site  of  Troy.  Guided  by  his  own  spirit  of 
divination,  as  much  as  by  the  traditions  of 
antiquity,  he  set  to  work  at  Hissarlik  in  1870, 
with  no  skilled  assistance,  and  unsupported  by 
the  encouragement  of  scholars.  After  many 
months  of  patient  digging,  his  results  wore 
finally  made  known  to  the  world  in  Troy  and 
its  Remains  (1874).  So  startling  were  some 
of  these  results  that  a  few  old-fashioned 
scholars  not  only  refused  to  credit  his 
inferences,  but  also  threw  doubt  upon  his 
veracity.  His  only  defence  of  himself  was  to 
resume  his  excavations,  and  to  challenge  his 
opponents  to  be  his  guests  on  the  spot.  The 
entire  subject  was  treated  by  him  at  length  in 
two  later  volumes — I  Urn  :  The  City  and  Country 
of  the  Trojans  (1880);  and  Troja:  The  Eesults 
of  the  Latest  Eesearchcs  upon  the  Site  of 
Homer's  Troy  (1884);  and  even  so  recently  as 
last  winter  ho  was  compelled  to  refute  his  latest 
calumniator  by  re-opening  the  diggings  at 
Hissarlik. 

Meanwhile,  the  attention  of  the  public  had 
been  transferred  to  Dr.  Schliemann's  work  at 
another  site.  Again  inspired  by  the  story  of 
the  Iliad,  he  obtained  the  permission  of  the 
Greek  government  in  1874  to  excavate  the  site  of 
Mycenae,  the  traditional  capital  of  Agamemnon. 
Here  his  discoveries  were  even  more  surprising 
and  more  decisive  than  at  Hissarlik.  He  found 
tombs,  filled  with  barbaric  weapons  and  gold, 
and  also  pottery  which  can  be  proved  to  date 
far  back  in  prehistoric  ages.  The  facts  are 
stated  and  illustrated  in  his  Mycenae  :  A 
NaiTativo  of  Eesearchcs  and  Discoveries  at 
Mycenae  and  Tiryns  (1877),  to  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  contributed  a  preface.     But  though 


the  name  of  Tii-yus  appears  on  the  title- 
page  of  this  book,  it  was  not  till  some 
years  later  than  Dr.  Schliemann  undertook, 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  the 
systematic  excavation  of  the  later  site.  Here, 
for  a  third  time,  exceptional  success  rewarded 
his  perseverance.  He  laid  bare  the  entire 
ground-plan  of  a  prehistoric  palace,  with  its 
gates,  courtyard,  hall,  chambers,  and  even  bath 
room,  as  may  be  seen  illustrated  in  the  last  of 
his  series  of  great  books,  Tiryns  :  The  Pre- 
historic Palace  of  the  Kings  of  Tiryns  (1886). 
Meanwhile  he  had,  by  his  careful  excavation  of 
the  so-called  treasure-house  of  the  Minyae  at 
Orchomenos,  accomplished  another  piece  of 
work  which  would  have  made  the  reputation  of 
any  lesser  man — Orchomenos  (1881);  he  had 
also  proved,  by  digging  into  the  famous  mound 
of  Marathon  and  finding  only  primitive  stone 
arrow-heads,  that  it  was  in  existence  long  before 
the  battle;  and  ho  had  comparatively  failed, 
owing  to  native  obstruction,  in  excavations  at 
Alexandria.  For  many  years  past  he  had  con-  ' 
templated  undertaking  some  great  work  of 
archaeological  exploration  in  Crete ;  but  even 
his  enthusiasm  was  checked  by  the  extortionate 
sum  demanded  for  the  necessary  permission. 

Dr.  Schliemann — who  knew  English  perfectly 
as  well  as  nearly  every  other  European  lan- 
guage— came  to  this  country  in  1877,  bringing 
with  him  the  treasures  of  Hissarlik,  which  were 
for  some  time  on  exhibition  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  There  they  would 
probably  have  remained,  as  his  gift  to  the 
nation,  if  he  had  not  taken  umbrage  at 
some  not  very  creditable  criticisms  of  his 
works  in  the  English  press.  Accordingly,  he 
transferred  them  to  the  Eoyal  Museum  at 
Berlin,  to  which  they  are  finally  bequeathed 
by  his  will.  The  spoil  of  the  tombs  of  Mycenae 
is  the  property  of  the  Greek  government,  and  ia 
admirably  exhibited  in  one  of  the  many  public 
museums  of  Athens.  Dr.  Schliemann,  how- 
ever, was  not  without  honour  in  England.  The 
Society  of  Antiquaries  and  other  learned  bodies 
admitted  him  to  their  fellowship.  The  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.C.L.  at  the  Encaenia  of  1883  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  Queen's  College  elected  him 
an  honorary  fellow — a  distinction  which  he 
shared  with  Dr.  Birch  and  M.  Maspero.  Among 
his  most  intimate  friends  were  Mr.  Sayce,  Prof. 
Mahaffy,  and  Dr.  Karl  Blind ;  while  no  Eng- 
lishman who  visited  Athens  failed  to  receive 
from  him  splendid  hospitality. 

Dr.  Schliemann  was  not  a  classical  scholar ; 
ho  was  not  even  an  archaeologist,  in  the  strict 
acceptation  of  that  term.  Properly  speaking, 
he  was  a  discoverer,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
Columbus  was.  Throwing  himself  upon  his 
own  enthusiasm,  ho  was  enabled  to  make  dis- 
coveries which  realise  the  romance  of  poets,  and 
open  a  new  horizon  to  posterity.  Perhaps  he 
may  bo  compared  most  fitly  with  Sir  Henry 
Austen  Layard,  to  whom  we  owe  the  ex- 
cavation of  Nineveh  and  the  foundation  of 
the  study  of  Assyi-iology.  By  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann's unaided  efforts,  our  knowledge  of 
civilisation  in  Greece  and  the  Levant  has 
been  extended  backwards  over  a  period 
of  nearly  a  thousand  years  ;  while  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  spade  in  archaeo- 
logical research  has  been  decisively  demon- 
strated to  a  younger  generation.  To  the 
impulse  given  by  his  discoveries  is  due  the 
German  excavations  at  Olympia,  the  exhaustive 
exploration  by  the  Greeks  themselves  of  the 
site  of  the  Acropolis,  and  the  resolution  of  the 
Americans  to  disclose  the  buried  secrets  of 
Delphi.  Englishmen,  too,  may  feel  proud  thit 
the  genius  and  the  methods  of  Dr.  Schliemann 
have  been  inherited  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrio,  whose  work  in  Egypt,  though  less 
sho-wj',  has  been  almost  equally  fruitful^  m 
important  results. 


J.  S.  C. 
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roni!i:iir()M>K!^CK. 

THE   LATE    KICHAnD    FISHER. 

Hill  Top,  Midhurst :  Dec.  2B,  1890. 

May  I  ask  you  to  rectify,  by  the  insertion  of 
this  short  letter,  iin  important  omission  in  the 
otherwise  just  and  kindly  notice  of  ;ny  father, 
Mr.  Richard  Fisher,  which  appeared  in  the 
Academy  of  December  20  ^ 

His  most  important  and  last  published  work, 
printed  in  1886  by  order  of  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  was  entitled  An  Intradudwn 
,  to  the  Early  Italian  Prints  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  was  reviewed  at  the  time  in  the 
Academy.  This  work  is,  in  fact,  from  its 
comprehensiveness  and  research,  the  Early  His- 
tory of  Engraving  in  Italy — a  name  by  which 
he  himself  would  have  wished  it  to  be  known. 

The  catalogue  of  the  early  Italian  engravings 
existing  in  the  British  Museum,  compiled  and 
written  by  my  father,  and  jirinted  for  the 
trustees  (though  never  published),  is  by  their 
order  made  use  of  to  this  day  in  the  Print 
Eoom,  although  the  proofs  did  not  have  the 
advantage  of  his  correction.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
in  the  interest  of  students,  that  this  catalogue 
wLU  soon  be  published. 

E.   C.   FiSHEH. 


NOTES    ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The  last  sheets  of  M.  Naville's  long-expected 
memoir  on  Buhastis  have  gone  to  press.  The 
book  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  sub- 
scribers by  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  but 
for  the  repeated  miscarriage  of  proofs  between 
London  and  Geneva  during  the  last  month. 

The  annual  winter  exhibition  of  Old  Master^ 
at  the  Eoyal  Academy  wUl  be  opened  to  the 
public  next  week ;  the  private  view  is  fixed  for 
to-day  (Saturday).  Next  week,  also,  Mr- 
Walter  Severn,  president  of  the  Dudley  Gallery, 
will  have  on  view  a  collection  of  his  own 
water-colour  drawings  at  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
Piccadilly. 

Ax  exhibition  of  antiquities,  &c.,  found 
during  the  recent  excavations  at  Silchester,  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  Burlington  House,  between  the 
hours  of  11  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  It  wUl  remain 
open  until  Wednesday,  January  11. 

Me.  C.  p.  Sainton's  exhibition  of"  Sketches 
from  a  Caravan  Window  from  the  North  to  the 
South  of  Prance  "  will  open  at  Messrs.  Dowdcs- 
well's  Galleries  on  January  10.  The  series 
comprises  both  paintings  and  silver-points. 

Mh.  James  L.  Bowes  will  contribute  an 
article  on  "Japanese  Pottery  "  to  the  January 
issue  of  the  Enropcan  Trade  Mail. 

Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  will  deliver  a  course 
of  six  lectures  on  ' '  The  Rise  of  the  Eenaissance 
in  England,"  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
on  Wednesdays,  at  3.45  p.m.,  beginning  on 
January  7.  He  will  treat  in  particular  of 
such  subjects  as  the  Franciscans  in  England, 
the  beginnings  of  English  poetry,  and  the 
return  to  nature  in  English  art.  The  lectures 
will  be  fully  illustrated. 

Me.  Talfourd  Ely  proposes  to  deliver  a 
course  of  six  lectures  on  ' '  England  and  the 
English  in  Early  Times"  at  his  house  in 
Hanipstead  on  Wednesdays,  at  5  p.m.,  begin- 
ning on  January  14.  The  lectures  will  deal 
mainly  with  archaeological  matters,  and  will  be 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day's 
admirable  little  book,  Tlie  Planning  <if  Orna- 
ment, has  reached  a  second  edition,  and  re- 
appears with  some  beautifiil  additions  to  the 
illustrations.  An  abridged  edition  of  the  same 
author's  Ecerij-Daij  Art  has  also  been  pub- 
lished, forming  an  introductory  volume  to  Mr. 


Day's  excellent  series  of  text-books  on  Orna- 
mental Design,  of  which  Tlte  Planniitij  of  Orna- 
ment forms  one. 

We  have  received  from  the  Autotype  Com- 
pany an  auto-gravure  of  Mr.Herbert  Schmaltz's 
picture  of  "  Zenobia's  Last  Look  on  Palmyra," 
exhibited  at  the  New  Gallery  on  its  opening, 
and  since  acquired  for  the  National  Gallery  of 
Melbourne.  We  are  unable  to  profess  any 
great  admiration  for  Mr.  Schmaltz's  design, 
but  it  evidently  appeals  to  a  pojjular  sentiment, 
and  the  reproduction  is  successful. 


THE    STAGE. 

THE    "ANTIGONE"     AT     QUEENS 
COLLEGE. 

The  "Antigone"  of  Sojihocles  was  performed 
in  the  original  Greek  by  the  students  of 
Queen's  College,  Harley-street,  on  Wednesday, 
December  17,  aud  repeated  on  the  two  follow- 
ing days.  In  spite  of  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  the  rooms  were  each  time  crowded. 

No  greater  contrast  is  conceivable  than  the 
open  Attic  theatre,  with  the  blue  sky  over- 
head, and  the  far-ofi'  hills  or  the  purple  sea 
fonning  the  background,  and  the  modem 
London  saloon,  which  on  a  December  evening 
had  to  do  duty  for  a  Greek  stage.  Yet  such  is 
the  witchei-y  of  Sophocles'  verse  that,  after  the 
first  words  passed  between  the  daughters  of 
Oedipus,  the  listeners  forgot  the  surroundings 
and  were  completely  carried  away. 

Mrs.  C.  Foss  made  an  excellent  Antigone ; 
she  appeared  fully  conscious  of  her  part ;  each 
word  she  pronounced  seemed  to  caiTy  in  its 
tone  the  full  burthen  of  its  meaning.  The 
only  faiUt  that  might  have  been  found,  were  we 
speaking  of  a  modern  piece,  was  that  the  actress 
displayed  all  her  strength  at  the  very  outset  in 
the  prologue,  where  she  expresses  her  intention 
of  burying  her  dead  brother,  and  that  the  same 
height  of  pathos  was  maintained  throughout 
the  various  scenes  in  which  she  appeared. 
Unconsciously,  perhaps,  Ismene  formed  a  per- 
fect foil  to  her  stronger  sister.  Creon,  with  all 
his  harshness,  his  headstrong  stubbornness,  his 
vBpis,  was  well  rendered  by  Miss  C.  Hughes. 
Very  strikingly  was  the  end  of  the  dialogue 
between  him  and  Haemon  (Miss  E.  Langridge) 
given.  Tiresias  looked  as  much  like  a 
blind  and  aged  seer  as  modeni  art  could 
effect  ;  yet  it  was  impossible  to  banish  the 
suspicion  that  behind  that  ambling  gait,  those 
long  robes  and  masses  of  grey  hair,  were  con- 
cealed a  lithe,  nimble  figure,  and  a  fresh- 
complexioned  young  face. 

In  the  last  scenes  all  the  actors  worked  well 
together.  The  limited  space  of  the  stage  was 
utilised  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and  when  the 
curtain  rose,  disclosing  the  biers  with  the 
bodies  of  Eurydice,  the  wife,  and  Haemon,  the 
son  of  the  King  of  Thebes,  when  Creon  was 
seen  falling  under  the  stroke  of  this  calamity, 
the  eflfect  which  tragedy  has  in  calling  forth 
"  fear  and  pity"  was  felt  by  every  spectator. 
The  chorus,  making  its  exit  after  a  brief  dirge- 
like song,  formed  a  fitting  close  to  the  play. 
The  entire  representation  brought  home  to  one's 
mind,  beyond  all  that  had  been  anticipated, 
what  the  original  production  of  one  of  Sophocles' 
master- works  must  have  been. 

M. 


STAGE    NOTES. 

The  two  Christmas  productions  which  have 
interest  for  the  lover  of  pretty  sights  and  nmsic 
are  those  at  Drury  Lane  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales's.  We  hope  to  speak  a  little  later  on,  in 
greater  detail,  of  the  piece  at  the  latter  house — 
an    adaptation  by    Mr.    SaviUe  Clarke    (with 


music  by  Mr.  Slaughter)  of  Thackeray's  story 
Th»  Ruse  and  the  RiiKj.  To-day  we  will  con- 
fine ourselves  to  Drury  Lane,  where  Mr. 
Augustus  Harris  has  at  great  cost  and  with 
infinite  ingenuity  prepared  a  piece  which  has 
little  in  common  with  the  old-fashioned  panto- 
mime, and  which  is  but  slightly  akin  to  the 
sort  of  piece  which,  until,  at  all  events,  his 
latest  years,  the  late  Mr.  E.  L.  Blanchard  was 
wont  to  indite  for  the  managers  of  Drury  Lane 
to  grapple  with  ;  but  which,  whether  for  good 
or  ill,  is  the  single  pantomime  that  may  be 
counted  upon  to  draw  the  town.  At  Drury 
Lane  the  thing  is  done  magnificently.  Mr. 
Augustus  Harris  has  surrounded  himself  with 
an  army  of  the  comic  and  the  fair,  and  has 
spent  a  fortune  on  the  equipment  of  the  piece. 
With  an  energy  and  rapid  i>ercoption  of  the 
requirements  of  the  moment  worthy  of  the 
editor  of  an  important  review,  or  of  the  recog- 
nised proprietor  of  a  well-advertised  soap,  Mr. 
Harris  has  succeeded  in  engaging  as  the  heroine 
of  his  piece  the  admirable  Lady  Dunlo  (Miss 
Belle  BUton),  whom  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
see,  but  whom  it  is  particularly  a  pleasure  to 
see  after  her  successes  in  "another  place." 
Lady  Dunlo  is  an  excellent  beauty.  She  has 
charm  together  with  talent.  With  her  is  Miss 
Vesta  Tilly.  The  men,  like  the  ladies,  are  apt 
in  pantomimes  to  come  from  the  music-halls. 
But  the  music-halls — as  a  popular  writer  has 
not  quite  fully  recognised  in  his  paper  upon 
them  in  the  new  number  of  Harper''')  Magazine 
— are  often  m  their  own  way  nurseries  of 
dramatic  skUl.  The  scenery  at  Dniry  Lane  is 
amazingly  beautiful.  A  whole  panorama  is 
unrolled  before  the  audience,  who  have  nothing 
whatever  to  complain  of  but  a  surfeit  of  land- 
scape, a  surfeit  of  song  and  dance,  a  surfeit 
even  of  picturesque  humanity.  Seriously,  the 
pantomime  is  a  success.  Such  effort  as 
Augustus  Harris  has  bestowed  upon  it  is 
usually  in  this  world  reserved  for  a  business  in 
which  competition  is  expected  and  is  to  be 
feared.  But  with  Mr.  Harris  there  is  no  fear 
and  no  expectation  of  competition.  He  takes, 
we  believe,  a  genuine  pride  in  doing  his  work 
with  all  the  completeness  and  lavishness  that 
he  can  command,  and  his  reward  is  that  alike 
from  the  heart  of  the  West-end  aud  from  the 
remotest  suburbs  the  population  flocks  to  revel 
in  his  show. 

The  wonderful  revival  of  interest  in  the 
theatre  has  led  to  the  publication  of  a  good 
deal  of  second-rate  literai-y  matter  dealing 
with  the  stage,  not  critically}  but  in  a  merely 
gossipy  fashion.  The  cheap  and  handy 
"  booklet  "  called  Tlic  Dramatic  Peerage 
(General  Publishing  Company),  though  cer- 
tainly it  does  not  aim  to  be  very  serious,  is  a 
welcome  relief  from  the  flood  of  pure  common- 
place or  pure  nonsense  which  the  hack  or  the 
"faddist"  pour  out  from  the  press  anent  the 
theatre  to-day.  To  begin  with,  it  is  quite  up 
to  date.  Again,  it  gives  a  generally  accurate, 
and — what  is  perhaps  better  for  its  purpose — a 
distinctly  lively  account  of  hundreds  of  people 
who  are  among  the  major  and  the  minor  lights 
of  the  profession.  For  those  who  know  how  to 
read  between  the  lines,  it  contains  several 
allusions  which  have  an  air  of  piquancy,  and 
which  could  hardly  have  been  made  but  by  an 
unconventional  writer,  and  one  whose  labour 
was  at  least  like  Macduff  s,  a  "  joyful  trouble." 
The  compiler  of  The  Dramatic  Peeraije — which 
our  stage-struck  readers  shoidd  at  once  obtain 
— is  capable  of  writing,  some  day  or  other, 
something  of  equal  smartness  and  of  more  con- 
tinuity and  of  less  enthusiasm.  Wo  say  of 
"  less  enthusiasm  "  ;  bxit  then  this  work  hardly 
pretends  to  be  seriously  critical. 
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LITERATURE. 

of  Matthew  Arnold. 


(Mae- 


Poetical    Works 
millan.) 

The  publication  of  Ai-nold's  poems,  at  a  low 
price,  in  a  single  volume,  is  an  act  of  such 
merit  that  we  are  scarcely  permitted  to 
criticise  the  bibliographical  details  of  this 
book.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  a 
little  heavier  that  is  comfortable ;  something 
handier,  and  less  awkward,  would  have 
been  more  accejjtable.  But  we  have  all 
Arnold's  poems,  and  the  best  of  his  portraits, 
in  one  volume  ;  let  us  be  satisfied  with  that, 
and  grateful  for  it.* 

There  are  two  poems,  not  hitherto  in- 
cluded :  the  elegy  on  Kaiser,  and  the 
Horatian  Echo.  The  iii-st  contains  that  just 
and  pleasant  satire  upon  the  Laureate,  and 
upon  his  follower,  which  we  enjoyed  a  few 
years  ago : 

"  What,  Kaiser  dead  ?    The  heavy  news 
Post-haste  to  Cobham  calls  the  Muse, 
From  whore  in  Fai-riugford  she  brews 

The  ode  sublime, 
Or  with  Pcn-bryu's  bold  bard  pursues 
A  rival  rhyme." 

The  Horatian  Echo,  wliich  enriched  the 
Ilohhy  Horse  last  year,  contains,  among 
many  felicities  of  expression,  two  exquisite 
stanzas  : 

"  (»f  little  threads  our  life  is  spun, 
And  he  spins  ill,  who  misses  one. 
But  is  thy  fair  Eugenia  cold  ;•' 
Yet  Helen  had  an  equal  grace, 
Aud  Juliet's  was  as  fair  a  face, 
And  uow  their  years  are  told. 

"  The  day  approaches,  when  we  must 
Be  crumbling  bones  and  windy  dust ; 
And  scorn  us  as  our  mistress  may, 
Her  beauty  will  no  better  be 
Thau  the  poor  face  she  slights  iu  thee, 
When  dawns  that  day,  that  day." 

The  complete  poems  of  Arnold  are  little 
more  than  one  hundred  in  nimiber.  Of  these, 
only  five  are  of  considerable  length ;  yet, 
taken  together,  they  do  not  fill  half  this 
volume  of  five  hundred  pages.  )So  careful 
and  discreet  an  achievement,  during  some 
forty  years,  ought  to  come  close  upon  per- 
fection ;  and  this  it  does.  But  of  Arnold's 
rare  and  happy  qualities  we  will  speak 
later;  let  us  first  have  done  with  his  few 
and  venial  faults.  In  reading  this  volume 
through,  two  things,  now  and  again,  are 
noticeable.  There  are  lines,  phrases,  and 
constructions,  not  perfectly  polished;  and 
there  are  poems,  or  stanzas,  not  perfectly 
poetical.  That  is,  there  are  faults  of  ex- 
pression and  of  conception.  Arnold,  as  Lord 
Coleridge  tells  us,  had  a  most  imperfect  ear 

*  We  may  call  attention  to  an  ugly  mispriut  iu 
the  third  line  of  a  familiar  stanza  on  p.  323.- -Ed. 
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for  music.  Now,  while  no  one  questions  his 
wonderful  ear  for  the  cadence  of  verse,  it  is 
equally  true  that  his  sense  for  melody  some- 
times failed  him.  Within  one  short  poem 
occur  two  such  discordant  lines  as  ' '  There 
the  pines  slope,  the  cloud-sti-ips,"  and 
"Where  the  high  woods  strip  sadly."  It 
explains  Arnold's  avowed  preference  for  the 
rhythm  of 

"  Siehst  sehr  sterbebliisslich  aus," 
over  the  rhythm  of 

"  Que  dit  le  ciel  a    I'aube,   et   la   ilamme   a  la 
flammei'" 

Again,  the  construction  is  at  times  forced, 
as  in 


"  That  furtive  mien,  that  scowling  eye. 
Of  hair  that  red  aud  tuftrd  fell  "— 

where  the  second  lino  "  is  only  poetry 
because  it  is  not  prose."  These  technical 
faults  are  few,  and  they  are  less  troublesome 
than  the  foolish  affectations  of  much  modern 
workmanship.  The  second  fault,  faults  of 
conception,  is  more  serious.  Arnold  rarely 
fails  to  write  in  a  spirit  of  singular  loftiness 
and  beauty ;  he  is  rarely  neglectful  of  his 
own  precept : 

"  Such,  poets,  is  your  bride,  the  Muse .'  young. 

Radiant,  adorn' d  outside  ;  a  hidden  ground 
Of  thought  and  of  austerity  within." 

But,  at  times,  the  thought  is  unadorned  and 
the  austerity  far  from  radiant.  To  take  an 
example : 

"  '  Religious  fervoiu's  !  ardour  misapplied ! 

Hence,   hence,'    they  cry,   'ye  do  but  keep 
man  blind ! 
But  keep  him  self-immersed,  preoccupied, 
And  lame  the  active  mind ! '  " 

Contrast  that,  in  its  nakedness,  with  the 
ornament  and  the  radiance  of  the  preceding 
poem  :  a  poem  fuU,  too,  of  austere  thought : 

"  So,  in  its  lovely  moonlight,  lives  the  soul. 

Mountains  siuround  it,  and  sweet  virgin  air  ; 
Cold  plashing,  past  it,  crystal  waters  roll ; 
We  visit  it  by  moments,  ah,  too  rare  !  " 

At  once  we  feel  that  the  first  lines  are  not 
interesting,  not  heightened,  not  touched 
with  emotion  ;  that  the  second  are  no  less 
beautiful  than  elevated. 

These  things  are  worth  a  few  words, 
because  the  admirers  of  Ai'nold  are  in 
danger  of  being  held  his  worshippers  also, 
unless  they  show  themselves  aware  of  his 
faults.  Ai-nold,  great  and  admirable  as  he 
is,  is  no  more  perfect  than  is  Gray,  Milton, 
or  Sophocles ;  but  he  stands  above  the  first, 
and  the  others  were  his  most  successful 
masters. 

Arnold's  poems  are  of  two  kinds :  there 
are  the  narrative  poems,  whether  dramatic 
or  otherwise ;  and  the  lyrical,  emotional,  or 
meditative  poems.  Now,  it  is  observable 
that  Arnold  is  at  his  best  in  poems  neither 
long  nor  short:  in  poems  equal  in  length 
to  the  average  Hebrew  psalm,  the  average 
Greek  ode.  No  doubt  there  are  exceptions  : 
"  Sohrab  and  Rustum"  among  the  longer 
poems,  "Eequiescat"  among  the  shorter, 
are  nearly  faidtless.  But,  for  the  most  part, 
it  is  in  such  poems  as  "  Thyrsis,"  "A 
Summer  Night,"  "  Stanzas  from  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,"  that  we  find  the  true  Arnold; 
not  in  "  Balder  Dead,"  "  Progress," 
"  Eevolutions."  In  other  words,  Arnold,  to 
use  his  own  phrase,  had  not   "  the  archi- 


tectonics of  poetry,  the  faculty  which  pre- 
sides at   the   evolution  of  works  like  the 
'  Agamemnon '  or  '  Lear.'  "    Nor  was  he  in 
the  literal  sense  a  singer,  such  as  was  Heine 
or  Catullus.     Eather,  his  quality  was  medi- 
tative ;   he   accepted,    at   least   in  practice, 
Wordsworth's  definition  of  poetry,  that  it 
is    "  emotion  remembered   in  tranquillity." 
But_  it    may  be   objected    that  Arnold  is 
genial,  exultant,  even  rapturous ;   that  he 
wrote  nothing  in  the  least  like  "  The  Excur- 
sion."    That  is  true  ;  but  let  us  consider  a 
little  more  curiously.     Arnold  was  fond  of 
national  distinctions,  qualities  of  race  and 
temperament.      Were    one    to    distinguish 
Ai-nold's  own  qualities,  the  conclusion  might 
be  of  this  kind.     From  the  Greek  culture, 
he  took  a  delight  in  the  beauty  of  life  and 
of    fine    imagination  ;    from    the    Hebrew 
genius,  a  sense  of  reverence  and  medita- 
tion ;  from  the  French,  a  certain  grace  and 
lucidity   of     spirit;    from    the    German,    a 
steady  seriousness  of  mind.     By  descent  he 
was,   in   part,    a    Celt :  that    gave    him.    a 
"natural  magic"  of  emotion  and  of  soul; 
whUe  from  his  EngUsli  origin,  ho  took  that 
daring  common  sense  which  enabled  him  to 
hold   in   harmony   these   various    qualities. 
Trained  in  those  chosen  j)laces  of  beauty 
and  liigh  tradition,  Winchester  and  Oxford, 
with  all  the  strength  of  his  father's  influ- 
ence at  Eugby,  ho  was  always  attached  to 
the  English  ideal :  to  the  ideals  of  Milton  and 
of  Burke.     A  scholar,  a  man  of  the  world, 
a  government   official,  his   affections   were 
not  narrow,  not  provincial ;  but  they  were 
not  cosmopolitan,  not  unsettled.     His  heart 
was  at  home  in  the  (j^uiet  dignity  and  peace 
of  an  English  life,  among  the  gi-eat  books  of 
antiquity,  and  the  great  thoughts  of  "  aU 
time  and  all  existence."     Hence  came  his 
limitations ;    not  from  prejudice,  nor  from 
ignorance,  but  from  a  scrupulous  precision 
and  delicacy  of  taste.     No  one  loved  France 
more  than  he  ;  no  one  abliorred  more  than 
he    "the    great    goddess    Aselgeia."      He 
reverenced  the  German  seriousness,  depth, 
moderation  of  life  and  thought ;  he  disliked 
and  ridiculed  pedantiy,  awkwardness,  want 
of  humour  and  of  gi-ace.     In  all  liis  criti- 
cisms, the  same  balance  between  excess  aijd 
deficiency  appears :  he  was  a  true  Aristotelian. 
And  so,  when  it  is  said  that  Arnold  was  not 
a  poet  of  profound  philosophy,  not  a  thinker 
of  consistency,  or  not  a  man  whom  we  can 
classify  at  all,    the  only   answer  is  a  dis- 
tinguo.     It  was  Ai-nold's  work  to  find  beauty 
and  truth  in  life,  to  apprehend  the  meaning 
and  moral  worth  of  tilings,  to  discriminate 
the  trivial  from  the  grave,  and  to  show  how 
the  serene  and  ardent  life  is  better  than  the 
mean  and  restless.     His  poetry,  then,  is  not 
didactic ;   but  meditative,   in    the   classical 
sense,    it    is.      Lord    Coleridge — in    those 
papers  whicli  make  us  regret  that  he  has 
' '  to  law  given  up  what  was  made  for  man- 
kind " — is  of  opinion  that  Arnold's  medita- 
tive poems  are  not  destined  to  live,  "not 
from  any  defect  of  their  own,  but  from  the 
inherent  mortality  of  their  subjects."     Yet, 
surely  these  poems  are  more  than  records  of 
a  transitory  emotion,  tlio  phase  and  habit  of 
an  age.     Sucli  a  description  would  apply  to 
Clough  ;  his  mournful,  homesick,  desultory 
poems  are  indeed  touched  with  decay,  be- 
cause they  are  composed  without  care,  in  no 
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wide  spirit  of  contemplation  ;  reading  them 
we  do  not  think  of  "  Sophocles  by  the 
Aegaean,"  nor  of  the  lacrimae  rerum.  But 
Arnold's  thoughts  and  emotions  are  pro- 
foundly human ;  we  cannot  say  of  them, 
that  only  an  Oxford  man,  imder  such  and 
such  influences,  at  such  and  such  a  time, 
could  have  felt  them  in  youth  and  expressed 
them  in  after  life.  True,  their  immediate  tone 
is  that  of  one  "  touched  by  the  Zeit-Geist " 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
but  their  fimdamental  character  is  common 
to  all  times.  For  Ai-nold  is  human ;  and 
what  is  humanism  but  the  belief 

"  that  nothing  which  has  ever  interested  living 
men  and  women  can  wholly  lose  its  vitality : 
no  language  they  have  spoken,  no  oracle  beside 
which  they  have  hvished  their  voices,  no  dream 
which  has  once  been  entertained  by  actual 
Inmian  minds,  nothing  about  which  they  have 
ever  been  passionate,  or  expended  time  and 
zeal  ?  " 

Arnold,  if  this  be  so,  was  himself  a  true 
humanist,  and  no  true  humanist  will  over 
forget  him.  No  doubt  the  Christian  Year 
or  the  Essay  on  Man  have  lost  their  charm 
and  their  significance  ;  but  we  road  the  one 
as  the  memorial  of  a  great  phase  of  senti- 
ment, and  the  other  for  its  briUiant  sotting 
of  a  very  tarnished  theory.  Much  more 
wiU  Arnold  live  in  these  grave  and  lovely 
poems,  which  have  so  little  in  them  of 
merely  transient  feeling.  Whatever  be  the 
future  estimate  of  Arnold's  poems,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  their  singular  charm  now.  They 
possess  the  secret  of  great  verse,  its  power 
of  haunting  the  memory,  and  of  profoundly 
satisfying  it.  Sad  as  are  some  of  tliem, 
their  melancholy  is  true  to  nature,  and 
leaves  us  calm ;  rejoicing  as  are  others, 
they  never  soar  out  of  sight,  away  from  life. 
But  they  give  a  view  of  nature  and  of  life 
as  contemplated  by  a  mind  of  gi'eat  sym- 
pathy and  insight,  acquainted  with  the 
choice  spirits  of  ancient  civility,  and  with 
the  living  emotions  of  our  own  age.  No 
hymn  to  Dolores  can  so  touch  us  as  the 
lines  "To  Marguerite":  the  feverish,  anti- 
quarian rhetoric  of  the  one  m.aj-  thrill  the 
nerves  and  leave  us  tired  ;  the  pure  beauty 
and  the  austere  passion  of  the  other  appeals 
to  every  faculty  in  us,  and  leaves  a  sense  of 
the  beauty  of  human  sorrow.  Paradoxical 
as  it  may  sound,  there  is  something  very 
hieratic  about  Ai'nold  ;  his  apprehension  of 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  his  love  for  what  is 
clear  and  lofty  in  the  pleasures  of  tliought, 
his  constant  service  of  meditation. 

"  Ah,  Ics  Voix,  montcz  done,  moiirautes  que  vous 

etcs, 
Sentences,  mots  eu  voix,  metuphorcs  mal  faitos, 
Toute  la  rhetorique  cu  fiute  des  pechcs. 
Ah,  les  Voix,  montez  done,  mom?antes  que  vous 

&tes !  " 

Arnold  would  not  have  liked  M.  Verlaine's 
poetry ;  but  those  lines  express  much  of 
Arnold's  mind.  The  false  worship  of  words, 
the  conventional  acceptance  of  phrases,  all 
the  spurious  wisdom  in  the  world,  he  fought 
against,  and  conquered  much  of  it ;  and 
there  is  no  one  left  to  take  his  place  in  the 
struggle  against  vulgarity  and  imposture. 
No  voice  like  his  to  sing  as  he  sang  of  calm 
and  peace  among  the  turbulent  sounds  of 
modern  life. 


'  Calm  soul  of  all  things  '.    Make  it  mine 
To  feel,  amid  the  city's  jar. 
That  there  abides  a  peace  of  thine, 
Man  did  not  make,  and  cannot  mar. 

■  The  will  to  neither  strive  nor  cry, 
The  power  to  feel  with  others  give  ! 
Calm,  calm  me  more  !  nor  let  me  die 
Before  I  have  begtm  to  live." 

Lionel  Johnson. 


Four    Frenchwomen.      By    Austin    Dobson. 
(Chatto  &  Windus.) 

There  are  a  few  contemporary  writers  of 
whom  one  alwaj-s  thinks  as  belonging  to 
the  past  rather  than  the  present ;  and  such 
a  writer  is  Mr.  Austin  Dobson.  I  do  not, 
of  course,  mean  that  his  work  lies  habitually 
remote  from  the  interests  of  to-day,  for  this 
is  very  far  from  being  the  case ;  but  that 
there  is  in  all  he  does  a  certain  measiu'e 
and  restraint,  a  dainty  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision, a  kind  of  elegant  simplicity  and 
unaffectedness,  and  that  such  characteristics 
are  rather  those  of  the  classic  jieriods  of 
literature  than  of  our  own  days  of  storm 
and  stress.  Many  an  author  now  popular 
would  scarcely,  I  fear,  have  been  highly 
esteemed  by  the  wits  and  critical  quidnxincs 
of  Queen  Anne's  time.  But  Addison  and 
Steele,  St.  John  and  young  Mr.  Pope,  would 
have  had  many  a  good  word  for  Mr. 
Dobson's  prose,  and  have  spoken  of  his 
verse  with  all  possible  honour. 

How  does  it  happen  that  a  writer  so 
sober  in  his  effects,  so  opposed  to  all 
exaggeration  and  over  -  emphasis,  should 
have  selected  for  treatment  such  subjects 
as  three  out  of  the  four  lives  in  this  little 
volume  'i  Charlotte  de  Corday  the  assassin, 
Mme.  Poland  tlie  victim  of  the  guillotine, 
the  Princess  de  Lamballe  butchered  by  the 
populace  with  every  foul  accompaniment  of 
bloodthirstinoss  and  bestiality — what  attrac- 
tion had  themes  like  these  for  a  poet  so 
delicate  and  charming '?  True,  no  doubt, 
that  Charlotte  de  Corday,  if  a  murderess, 
was  a  murderess  of  an  almost  sympathetic 
kind,  beaiitiful,  heroic,  disinterested  ally, 
consunied  by  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
and  that  her  victim,  so  unlike  the  victims 
of  Ravaillac  or  Balthazar  Gerard,  was  a 
monster  unfit  to  live  ;  true,  also,  that  Mme. 
Poland,  notwithstanding  much  in  lier 
Memoirs  tliat  one  would  wish  awaj-,  stands 
forth  in  history  a  noble  figure,  and 
walked  to  her  death  with  unfaltering  feet ; 
true,  again,  that  Mdme.  de  Lamballe,  mieu.v 
femme  que  ccs  antres^  as  Mr.  Dobson  repeats, 
showed  a  beautiful  courage  and  devotion  to 
her  friend  and  queen,  Marie  Antoinette.  All 
true,  no  doubt ;  but  against  what  a  back- 
ground of  horror  do  these  figures  move,  and 
how  blood-bedabbled  they  are.  Mr.  Dobson 
here  is  like  an  exquisite  genre  painter  called 
upon  to  depict  the  darkest  scenes  of  human 
tragedy. 

And  the  genre  painter,  it  must  be  owned, 
comes  admirably  out  of  the  ordeal.  The 
artist  that  is  in  Mr.  Dobson  shows  himself 
quite  equal  to  this  new  task.  "  What  can 
the  man  do  tliat  comcth  after  the  king  ?  " 
asks  the  Ecclesiast ;  and  in  writing  the  story 
of  Charlotte  do  Corday's  joui-ney  from  Caen 
to  Paris,  of  her  sudden  attack  on  Marat,  of 
her  trial  and  death,  Mr.  Dobson  comes  after 


a  king  indeed.  There  are  few  chapters 
in  Carlyle's  French  Revolution  more  striking, 
more  full  of  movement  and  of  a  vivid, 
if  lurid,  light,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
excellently  ordered  in  the  midst  of  seeming 
disorder,  than  the  chapter  on  Charlotte  de 
Corday.  Even  so,  liowever,  Mr.  Dobson 
may  fairly  be  said  to  hold  his  own.  His 
account  may  be  read  after  the  other,  and 
still  with  pleasure.  Nor  with  less  pleasure 
may  be  read  what  he  says  of  Mme. 
Poland,  the  heroine  of  the  Pevolution,  or  of 
that  more  feminine  heroine  of  the  ancien 
regime — for  surely  in  her  devotion  to  Marie 
Antoinette  there  was  something  heroic — tlie 
Princess  de  Lamballe.  Here  she  stands 
before  us  in  Mr.  Dobson's  words,  as  if  in  a 
portrait  by  Gainsborough — lovely  with  her 
old-world  charm  of  distinction  and  womanly 
grace : — 

"  We  recognise  her  merit  by  the  few  testimonies 
of  her  contemporaries,  by  the  total  absence  of 
any  authentic  accusation,  by  the  '  She  was  as 
good  as  jiretty'  of  a  man  like  the  Prince  de 
Ligue,  by  the  "  good  angel  "  of  the  peasants  of 
Penthicvre  ;  and  looking  back  to  Hickel's  \>ot- 
trait — a  blonde,  beautiful,  head,  with  the  luxu-' 
riant  hair,  which  once,  they  say,  broke  from  its 
bands  and  rippled  to  her  feet — looking  back, 
too,  not  ignorant  of  the  days  iu  which  she 
lived,  we  dare  not  choose  but  believe  that  this 
delicate  girUsh  woman  of  forty,  round  whosa 
lips,  despite  the  veil  of  sadness  in  the  eyes,  » 
vague  iiifaiii  pndor  still  lingers  like  a  per- 
fume, was,  what  we  accoimt  here  to  have  been, 
a  very  tender,  loving,  and  unhappy  lady." 

Of  Mme.  de  Genlis,  the  one  non-tragic 
Frenchwoman  whose  story  is  here  told, 
wo  get  a  far  less  definite  picture,  notwith- 
standing that  nearly  half  the  volume  is; 
devoted  to  her  eighty-four  years  of  lifec 
But  this  is  scarcely  Mr.  Dobson's  faults 
Mme.  de  Genlis  was  an  onig^natic  person.] 
Her  voluminous  writings  rather  veil  thas 
reveal  her.  Her  many  enemies  raised 
round  her  a  cloud  of  calumny  through 
which  it  is  difficult  to  see  clearly.  Even 
Sainte-Beuve,  the  subtle  analyst,  to  whoni 
difficult  problems  of  character  often  offered 
an  irresistible  attraction,  even  he  "thanked 
Goil,"  when  writing  about  her  works,! 
that  he  had  not  to  write  about  her  life, 
saying  that  the  latter  woidd  be  "a  task 
too  delicate  and  perilous."  And  so  Mr.  Dob- 
sou,  for  all  his  pleasant  account  of  her  youth, 
and  maturity,  and  ago-  and  most  pleasant  it 
all  is — scarcely  makes  us  "  toucli  bottom," 
as  it  were,  in  her  character.  Was  she  really 
"  very  unaffected,"  as  Mrs.  Opie  reported  of 
her  ?  Is  it  true,  as  Miss  Burney  said,  that 
"there  was  a  dignity  with  her  sweetness, 
and  a  frankness  with  her  modesty,"  testify- 
ing, "  beyond  all  power  of  report,"  to  "  her 
real  worth  and  innocence  "  ?  Or,  was  she 
the  Becky  Sharp  of  her  time,  as  there  is 
more  reason  to  think  ?  There  the  riddle 
remains — though  with  the  adverse  solution 
the  more  probable. 

To  question  the  facts  of  a  writer  so  accur- 
ate as  Mr.  Dobson  woidd  require  more  bold- 
ness than  I  possess.  Differences  of  impression 
one  may,  however,  avow  without  rashness. 
Thus  of  Mme,  Poland's  Memoirs  he  saj's 
that  tliey  were  "  composed  with  all  the  easy 
fluency,  and  something  of  the  naive  cultiva- 
tion of  Sevignc."  But,  is  this  quite  an  ap- 
propriate    comparison  V      Mme,    Poland's 
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Memoirs  were  written,  as  lie  admits,  and  all 
who  road  tliom  must  recognise,  under  the 
very  direct  intluence  of  Rousseau.  Eousseau 
is  responsible  for  nearly  all,  not  quite  all, 
that  is  objectionable  in  their  matter.  He  is 
responsible,  also,  for  their  manner,  even  in 
those  more  autobiograpliieal  portions  which 
Mr.  Dobson  had  probably  in  view  when  he 
instituted  his  comparison.  But,  between 
Eousseau's  manner  and  Mme.  de  Sevigne's 
manner  there  is  a  whole  century  of  differ- 
ence. The  alertness,  the  sparkle,  the 
directness  and  spontaneitj-,  the  absence  of 
all  mannerism,  of  all  pose,  of  all  declama- 
tion in  the  works  of  the  immortal  letter- 
writer — how  should  a  disciple  of  Rousseau 
have  possessed  these  qualities  or  enjoyed 
these  immimities  ?  A  word,  too,  I  might 
say,  remembering  the  lines  of  thought  of 
George  Sand,  of  Michelet,  of  Victor  Hugo — 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Dobson's  view  that 
Eousseau's  influence  is  a  thing  altogether 
of  the  past.  But,  ciii  bono  Y  Did  ever  two 
people  agree  about  everything '?  And  Mr. 
Dobson's  opinion,  when  I  come  to  think 
aboui  it,  is  more  likely  to  be  right  than 
mine.  Feaxk  T.  Mauzials. 


Over  the  Teanip».  By  the  Author  of  "  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table."  (Samp- 
son Low.) 
Dr.  Holmes  in  the  mansions  of  British 
aristocrats  felt  himself  "  at  home,"  but  his 
truest  admirers  preferred  to  meet  him  at 
the  famous  breakfast-table.  These  will 
now  gladly  welcome  him  again  "over  the 
teacups,"  where  he  discourses  genially  and 
wisely  of  men  and  manners.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  draw  comparisons  between  his 
present  conversations  and  those  which,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  made  him  famous.  That 
he  "  feels  he  has  son\ething  he  would  like 
to  say  "  is  his  sufficient  justification  for  the 
present  work,  and  there  are  plentj'  of 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  who 
will  listen  to  him  gladly.  We  may,  how- 
ever, note  in  passing  that  the  alwa3's  genial 
Doctor  is  now,  if  possible,  more  genial  than 
ever.  Even  his  old  friend  the  New  England 
deacon  is  not  held  up  to  ridicide. 

Among  the  characters  that  assemble 
aroimd  the  tea-tablo  are  two  of  om-  old 
familiar  friends :  the  Autocrat  himself — now 
known  as  the  "Dictator,"  though  he 
dictates  very  little  and,  indeed,  takes,  osten- 
sibly, only  a  small  part  of  the  conversation — 
and  the  Professor.  All  the  rest  of  the  old 
company  have  departed,  and  given  j)lace  to 
new  and  not  uninteresting  guests.  Among 
these  is,  of  course,  a  doctor  who  is  one  of 
the  parties  in  the  slight  love-romance  that 
runs  through  the  book. 

That  much  of  the  talk  relates  to  old  age 
is  natural  enough,  seeing  that  the  author 
ha.s  now  completed  liis  eighty-one  years  and 
is  not  anxious  to  conceal  the  fact.  He 
seems  to  regard  himself  at  this  stage  of 
life  with  something  of  the  curious  scientific, 
or  semi-scientific,  interest  which  hitherto  he 
has  alw.ays  manifested  with  reference  to 
external  things.  He  studies  his  sensations, 
and  notes  tlie  gain  and  the  loss — being  quite 
alive  to  the  privileges  as  well  as  to  the 
inconveniences  connected  with  his  time  of 
life.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
"  old  age  is  infinitclv  more  cheerful,  for  intelli- 


gent people  at  least,  than  it  was  two  or  three 
thousand  years  ago.  It  is  our  duty,  so  far  as 
we  can,  to  keep  it  so.  There  will  always  be 
enough  about  it  that  is  solemn,  nnd  more  than 
enough,  alas  I  that  is  saddening.  But  how 
much  there  is  in  our  times  to  lighten  its 
burdens  !  If  they  that  look  out  at  the  windows 
be  darkened,  the  optician  is  happy  to  supply 
them  with  eyeglasses  for  use  before  the  pubUc, 
and  spectacles  for  their  hours  of  privacy.  If 
the  grinders  cease  because  they  are  few,  they 
can  be  made  many  again  by  a  third  dentition, 
which  brings  no  toothache  in  the  tnain.  By 
temperance  and  good  habits  of  life,  proper 
clothing,  well- warmed,  well-drained,  and  well- 
ventilated  dwellings,  and  sufficient  but  not  too 
much  exorcise,  the  old  man  of  our  time  may 
keep  liis  muscular  strength  in  very  good 
condition." 

Dr.  Holmes  is  by  no  means  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  "  the  good  old  times."  He 
believes  in  the  things  and  the  men  of  to-day. 
If  the  match  were  possible,  he  says  he  would 
be  prepared  to  back  Mr.  Gladstone  for  a 
hundred  shekels  against  Caleb,  "that  over- 
confident old  Israelite,"  to  "  cut  down  and 
chop  up  a  cedar  of  Lebanon." 

About  many  other  topics  which  interest 
him  Dr.  Holmes  takes  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  discoursing.  He  is  somewhat 
severe  on  the  persons  he  styles  "brain- 
tappers  " — those  "  literary  operatives  who 
address  persons  whose  names  are  well  known 
to  the  public,  asking  their  opinions  or  their 
experiences  on  subjects  which  are,  at  the 
time,  of  general  interest."  The  object  with 
which  the  brain-tapper  puts  his  questions 
may,  he  admits,  be  a  purely  benevolent  and 
entirely  disinterested  one.  But  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  In  many  instances  the 
brain-tapper 

"  is  acting  much  as  those  persons  do  who  stop  a 
physician  in  the  street  to  talk  with  him  about 
their  livers  or  stomachs  or  other  intem.al 
arrangements,  instead  of  going  to  his  office  and 
considting  him,  expecting  to  pay  for  Ids  advice. 
Others  are  more  hke  those  busy  women  who, 
having  the  generous  intention  of  making  a 
liandsome  present  to  their  pastor,  at  as  little 
expense  as  may  be,  send  to  all  their  neighbours 
and  acquaintances  for  scraps  of  various 
materials,  out  of  which  the  imposing  '  bed- 
spread '  or  counterpane  is  to  be  elaborated." 

Akin  to  the  "  brain-tapper  "  is  the  writer  of 
unnecessary  communications,  who  desires  to 
express  admiration,  or  to  seek  information, 
or  to  procure  an  autograph.  Dr.  Holmes 
confesses  he  has  encouraged  this  vice.  He 
was  willing  to  answer  all  correspondents  as 
long  as  he  was  able ;  but  at  length  it  be- 
came necessary  to  give  notice  that  the  letters, 
books,  and  pamphlets  which  reached  him 
were  too  numerous  to  be  attended  to.  If  he 
undertook  to  read  and  answer  them  all,  he 
would  have  little  time  for  anything  else.  It 
is  gratifying  to  receive  them,  no  doubt. 
"  When  large  numbers  of  strangers  insist  on 
claiming  one  as  a  friend  on  the  strength  of 
what  he  has  written,  it  tends  to  make  him 
think  of  himself  somewhat  indulgently." 
Dr.  Holmes  liints  at  the  difference  that  exists 
between  the  written  and  the  imwritten 
answers  to  correspondents,  and  remarks 
that  "  the  hypocrisy  of  kind-hearted  people 
is  one  of  the  most  painful  exhibitions  of 
human  weakness."  He  gives  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  "  unwritten  answers,"  of  which 
one  may  be  quoted  by  way  of  example  : — 
"Think  the  lines  you  mention  are  by  far  the 


best  I  ever  wrote,  hey  ?  Well,  I  didn't  write 
those  lines.  What  is  more,  I  think  they  are  as 
detestable  a  string  of  rhymes  as  I  could  wish 
my  worst  enemy  had  written." 

Dr.  Holmes  concludes  his  present  series  of 
papers  with  the  hope  that  he  may  j^et  meet 
his  readers  "in  the  now  and  then  of  the 
future."  We  hope  so  too,  for  many  years 
to  come.  He  has  given  us  his  views  about 
old  age  and  the  world  in  general,  from  the 
standpoint  of  eighty  years.  We  shall  hope 
in  due  time  to  learn  how  he  regards  them 
at  ninetj'. 

Walter  Lewin, 


ImprcsHiom  of  a  Tenderfoot  during  a  Journei/ 
in  Search  of  Sport  in  the  Far  Wed.  By- 
Mrs.  Algernon  St.  Maur.  (John  Murray.) 

A  "  TENDERFOOT  "  in  Western  slang  is  the 
equivalent  of  what  is  known  in  Australia  as 
a  "  new  chum"  ;  and  did  not  Mrs.  St.  Maur 
at  once  inform  us  of  the  fact,  this  charming 
little  book  contains  ample  evidence  of  her 
claims  to  be  numbered  among  that  exceed- 
ing great  army  for  whom  a  trip  over  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  stiU  possesses 
novelty.  She  and  her  husband  (who  had 
servedin  LordWolseley's  RedRiver  Expedi- 
tion, and,  seventeen  years  ago,  hunted  the 
then  little  known  Colorado  country)  made 
the  usual  trip  to  Vancouver.  But  with  the 
exception  of  a  canoe  voyage  a  little  way  up 
the  British  Columbian  coast,  and  a  journey 
into  the  interior  of  Vancouver  Island  as  far 
as  Cowichan  Lake,  neither  on  this  journej' 
nor  on  an  extension  of  it  to  San  Francisco 
and  the  Upper  Columbia  did  the  two 
travellers  cover  any  but  the  most  familiar 
groimd.  And  Mrs.  St.  Maur  makes  no  pre- 
tence of  jotting  down  in  her  diary  anything 
but  the  most  familiar  of  facts.  The  object 
of  the  excursion  was  sport.  But  bej-ond 
catching  plenty  of  trout,  neither  of  the 
hunters  were  fortunate  in  bringing  home 
many  trophies.  The  summer  is,  indeed,  in 
North-West  America  the  worst  season  for 
game,  unless  the  sportsmen  are  prepared 
for  loftier  climbs  and  a  much  rougher 
country  than  that  traversed  by  Mrs.  St. 
Maur.  At  that  period  of  tlie  year  the 
deer  keep  to  the  high  grounds,  close  to  the 
snow-line,  to  avoid  the  mosquitoes,  which 
are  the  pest  of  the  lowlands.  In  autumn 
they  descend,  and  in  September  and  October 
the  crab-apple  thickets,  in  the  interior  of 
Vancouver  Island,  are  often  swarming  with 
black  bears;  while  in  the  winter  season, 
especially  should  there  be  snow  on  the 
ground,  deer  are  abundant  almost  any- 
where. Thus  I  have  known  a  single  rifle 
bring  down  during  two  months  more  than 
one  hundred  black-tails  in  the  vicinity 
of  Leech  River,  distant  about  twenty  miles 
from  Victoria.  However,  the  game  has  ))y 
this  time  been  pretty  well  thinned  in  the 
weU-frequented  localities  to  which  tlie  pro- 
fessional guide  is  likely  to  conduct  "  tender- 
feet."  Accordingly,  slaughter  of  bird  and 
beast  does  not  occupy  a  large  place  in  the 
vohmie.  But  as  the  writer  jots  down  every- 
thing she  sees,  or  hears,  or  does,  or  thinks 
of  interest,  her  diary — unfortunately  with- 
out an  index — is  a  pleasant  mixture  of  many 
things.  Thus,  in  this  literary  olla  podrida  we 
learn  in  the  com-se  of  a  few  pages  her 
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opinion  of  Mr.  Ingersoll's  theology,  of  the 
edgings  to  the  Siitro  Park  flower  Lods,  of 
the  kind  of  jewellery  which  "Adela's" 
maid  wore,  and  how  "Algernon"  baked 
bread  in  tlio  frying-pan,  and  carried  a 
lieavier  load  than  anybody  else  in  Lord 
Wolseley's  command. 

But  tlioiigh  Mrs.  St.  Maur's  book  is 
not  quite  equal  to  Enthen  it  is  penned  in 
that  confidentially  -  domestic  style  which 
made  The  Voijai/f  of  ihe  Hmiheam  so  popular ; 
and — what  is  rarer  in  female  travels — her 
remarks  seldom  offend  in  matters  of  good 
taste.  However,  it  contains  an  accouiat  of  one 
place  not  generally  known.  Tliis  is  Cowichan 
Lake  in  Vancouver  Island.  Though  not 
the  discoverer  of  tliis  largo  sheet  of  water,  I 
was  the  first  person  who  reached  it  after  Mr. 
Pemberton,  and  laid  down  its  geography 
^vitli  approximate  accuracy.  At  that  period 
— now  twentj'-si.x  years  ago — it  was  quite 
in  the  outer  world,  only  one  Indian  family 
visiting  it  to  hunt  wapiti.  Now  it  seems 
there  is  a  waggon  road  to  the  lake,  a  kind  of 
liunter's  hotel  near  it ;  Indians  live  there, 
and  land  even  is  "  taken  up  "  in  its  vicinity. 

A  volume  so  unpretending  does  not  call 
for  severe  criticism.  Nevertheless,  should 
it  attain  the  dignity  of  a  second  edition,  it 
miglitbe  well  to  correct  a  few  errors  and  mis- 
prints before  they  get  into  general  circulation. 
Thus  (p.  19),  it  is  a  little  misleading  to  imply 
that  in  the  "West  1 00  acres  of  land  can  be 
hoiu/hf  for  10  dels.  ;  and  it  is  altogether 
erroneous  to  sny  (p.  26)  that  the  Micmacs  of 
Now  Brunswick  are  the  only  Indian  tribe 
who  possess  a  written  language.  Nor 
(p.  40)  is  tlie  gopher  a  "  kind  of  marmot  "  ; 
it  is  a  gi'ound-squirrel.  And  it  is  incon-ect  to 
speak  of  the  Douglas  "pine";  it  is  a  species 
of  fir,  or  more  accurately  of  Pmudotmga. 
The  botanist  who  has  compiled  a  catalogue 
of  the  Canadian  plants  is  not  "  McEwan  " 
(p.  44),  but  Macoun  ;  Asa  Gray  spelt  his 
name  not  as  it  is  g^ven  on  p.  1.30  ;  and  Dr. 
George  Dawson  is  not  "  Professor"  except 
in  the  vulgar  fashion  which  bestows  that  aca- 
demical title  on  every  man  of  science.  The 
North-West  and  not  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany were  ' '  tlie  first  to  open  up  an  organised 
trade"  with  the  Eocky  Mountain  region 
(p.  03) ;  and  the  steamer  on  the  Upper 
Columbia  runs  down,  not  "  up,  "  the  river 
to  the  lakes  (p.  08).  Mount  Baker  (which  is 
printed  "  Parker  "  on  the  map)  is  not  13,000 
feet  high  (p.  74);  and  Mount  St.  Elias,  in- 
stead of  being  "  19,600  "  (and  therefore  the 
highest  of  the  North- Anierican  peaks)  has 
been  discovered  to  be  under  15,000  (p.  105). 
Esquimault,  which  on  tlie  map  is  placed 
about  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  Victoria  in- 
.stead  of  three,  is  not  "north,"  but  west  of 
that  town  (p.  74).  Srattle  (map),  E«nier, 
(p.  100),  Port  Towns/(end  (p.  100),  WiU/am- 
ette  (p.  102),  Thh'/gets  (p.  107),  Phillip* 
(p.  104),  and  Ebluna  (p.  130)  for  Abelones, 
are  among  the  misprints  which  have  been 
noticed.  We  cannot  recall  the  name  of  any 
"Hawaii"  (p.  85)  Indian  tribe;  and  it  is 
certain  that  there  are  no  lynx  in  Vancouver 
Island  (p.  80);  while  the  "deer  of  several 
varieties  "  must  be  reduced  to  two — namely 
the  black-tail  and  the  wapiti,  known  in  that 
region,  ]>ut  erroneously,  as  the  "elk."  And  it 
is  equally  certain  tliat  there  are  no  mountain 
goats  anywhere    near    Comox   (p.   98),    a 


prairie  section ;  or,  indeed,  so  far  as  my 
tolerably  intimate  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terior of  Vancouver  Island  extends,  any- 
where in  that  island.  Nor  did  I  ever 
hear  of  salmon  in  any  number  in  the 
Cowichan  Lake,  or  of  the  Indians  catch- 
ing them  with  the  spoon  (p.  77).  They 
spear  them  and  trap  them  in  weirs.  None 
of  the  "  smaU  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Vancouver  are  half  American  and  half 
Canadian  "  (p.  102) ;  and  the  Muir  Glacier 
(p.  106)  is  not  "  the  largest  in  the  world," 
while  we  may  remind  Mrs.  St.  Maur  that 
Alaska  ranks  as  a  Territory  not  as  a  State. 
The  Shuswap  Indians  (p.  154)  did  not 
"  come  originally  from  near  Cariboo  "  ;  and 
though  Mr.  Justin  Begbie  was  always  a 
sufficiently  righteous  judge,  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  he  sentenced  in  one  batch 
"  at  Victoria "  (which  was  unnecessary, 
even  had  that  town  been  the  then  capi- 
tal of  British  Columbia)  "  fourteen  men 
to  death  for  robbery  and  murder  in 
Cariboo."  I  am  not  aware  that  Gray  ever 
declared  that  CuptmHus  macrocarpa  and  Pinm 
insipik  were  indigenous  to  the  Cypress 
grove  of  Monterey  alone  (p.  130).  But  if  he 
did,  then  he  was  wi'ong ;  for  the  one  is  found 
not  only  at  Cypress  Point,  but  at  Pescadero 
ranch  and  Carmelo  Point  also ;  while  the 
other  gi'ows  in  California  from  Pescadero  to 
Monterey  and  San  Simeon  Bay,  and  the 
variety  binnfa  is  foimd  on  Guadalupe  Island. 
Lastly,  Mrs.  St.  Maur  has  been  misinformed 
by  people  even  less  accurate  than  the  guide- 
books which  she  anathematises  in  such  sweep- 
ing terms,  wlien  she  states  that ' '  at  Sitka  there 
is  a  fine  Greek  Church  vrith  silver  gates" 
(p.  106).  My  acquaintance  with  this  humble 
fane  dates  back  to  the  period  of  the  Russian 
occupation.  But  the  "silver  gates"  are 
not  within  my  ken.  It  would  also  im- 
prove the  next  edition  did  the  author  see 
fit  to  weed  it  of  that  absurd  story  about  the 
"  Viceroy  of  the  time  "  surrendering  Oregon 
to  the  Americans  because  salmon  would  not 
take  a  fiy  in  the  Columbia  (p.  102).  This 
venerable  legend — which  seems  to  be  told  to 
every  tourist,  for  every  one  rej)eats  it — is  a 
simple  mj'th.  In  1845,  there  was  no 
"Viceroy"  in  Canada — ^Lord  Ashburton 
was  the  envoy  it  was  originally  fathered 
upon  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  North- 
West  salmon  will  rise  to  a  Hy,  though 
certainl}',  with  abundance  of  aqiiatie  food, 
the  temptation  to  leap  after  aerial  bait  is 
very  moderate. 

However,  we  do  not  wish  to  find  unneces- 
sary fault  with  what  is  really  a  very 
pleasantly- written  volume.  And  its  literarj- 
matter  is  essentially  enhanced  by  Mrs.  St. 
Maur's  excellent  sketches,  which  Mr. 
WhjTnper  has  engraved  in  his  usual  admir- 
able style. 

EODEBT  BnowN. 


MtBcelhtniex.      By    F.    W.   Newman.     Vol. 
ni.     (KeganPaul  &  Co.) 

The   notice   to   which  this   volimie   is   un- 
I  deniably   entitled    has    been     for    various 
reasons    undulj'    delayed,    for    whicli    the 
reviewer's  regret  is  hereby  expressed. 

The  selection  of  Miscellanies  here  made 
does  i)ot  differ  materially  from  the  two  col- 


lections  previously  published.  If  any  such 
difference  bo  observable,  it  is  that  this 
seems  more  miscellaneous  than  the  preceding 
volumes.  Whether  it  was  worth  Mr.  New- 
man's while  to  incorporate  in  a  volume 
intended  as  a  permanent  record  of  his  life's 
work  and  teaching  such  incidental  and  fug^i- 
tive  matter  as,  e.g.,  the  leaflet  on  p.  285,  and 
some  other  papers  ec|ually  slight  and  occa- 
sional, may  well  be  questioned.  No  doubt  in 
his  long  and  honourable  prophetic  career  the 
venerable  author  has  succeeded  in  enlisting 
the  interest  and  sympathies  of  a  gradually 
increasing  circle  of  disciples  and  admirers, 
who  will  not  willingly  allow  any  of  his 
words  to  fall  to  the  ground  ;  but  the  general 
reader,  in  the  eager  rush  of  contemporary 
literature  and  the  constant  change  of  politi- 
cal questions  and  interests,  may  surely  bo 
pardoned  for  impatience  in  having  his  atten- 
tion called  to  matters  and  issiies  whose  im- 
portance has  passed  away,  or  to  social  and 
political  evils  which  subsequent  legislation 
has  either  largely  mitigated  or  wholly 
removed. 

Remembering  that  some  of  the  Miscel- 
lanies of  this  volume  date  so  far  back  as 
thirty-five  years,  it  seems  needless  to  insist 
that  their  chief  interest  for  readers  of  our 
own  time  is  rather  historical  and  antiquarian 
than  immediate  and  direct.  Another  criti- 
cism to  wliieh  they  seem  open  is  their 
apj)arent  want  of  arrangement.  The  book 
wears  an  aspect  of  heterogeneousness  which, 
as  a  little  attention  to  order  and  coherence 
might  have  obviated  it,  seems  gratuitous  and 
needless.  A  thiixl  general  criticism  relates 
to  the  author's  animus — the  spirit  which 
animates,  without  scarce  a  single  exception, 
everyone  of  these  Miscellanies.  To  say  that 
it  is  singular  or  eccentric  would  be  merely 
adopting  a  commonplace  or  superficial  ver- 
dict. In  itself  singularity  cannot  be  regarde<l 
as  a  vice,  literary  or  other;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  'may,  under  dvie  conditions,  claim  to 
be  the  noblest  of  virtues. 

But,  while  I  am  far  from  wishing  to 
charge  Mr.  Newman  with  originality  re- 
garded as  a  vice  or  shortcoming,  I  think,  he 
may  not  unreasonably  plead  guilty  to  an 
indiscriminate  worship  of  the  Ideal  in  prac- 
tical questions.  Like  other  pioneers  and 
reformers,  he  is  carried  away  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  mission.  He  makes  little  or 
no  allowance  for  purely  hiunan  and  terres- 
trial conditions.  He  ignores  the  fact,  at 
any  rate  undidy  minifies  it,  that  human 
institutions  and  state  policies  are  not  exactly 
moulded  on  a  pre-arranged  plan  of  ideal 
excellence ;  more  commonly  they  develop  in 
a  casual  and  accidental  manner — like  an 
organism  in  a  mixed  environment  of  health 
and  disease — assimilating  errors  and  abuses 
not  as  elements  recognised  as  hurtful,  but 
as  indispensable  conditions  and  co-efficients 
of  normal  growth,  to  be  eliminated  from 
the  system  when  they  assume  the  form  and 
baneful  activity  of  acute  diseases.  That 
our  .system  of  party  government  or  the 
growth  of  Englisli  power  in  India  contains 
features  in  complete  disaccord  with  abstract 
justice  few  thoughtful  persons  would  care 
to  deny ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  point  out 
en-ors  or  shortcomings  in  a  complicated 
state-system  or  section  of  history,  and  quite 
another  to  determine  accurately  how  under 
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the  inevitable  conditions  of  the  ease  they  could 
have  been  avoided.  A  man  standing  before 
a  Nebuchadnezzar  image,  or  any  other 
analogous  object,  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  pointing  to  the  clay  portions  and  insisting 
on  their  incongruity  with  reference  to  the 
other  component  elements  of  the  statue  ;  but 
his  laments  or  warnings  would  not  alter  the 
fact  that  the  clayey  portions  were  equally 
structural  with  those  of  the  silver  and  gold. 
One  would,  of  course,  not  care  to  push  the 
analogy  too  far.  It  will  be  an  evil  day  for 
humanity  when  reformers  do  not  forget  a 
judicial  or  impartial  attitude  in  sight  of 
manifest  abuses,  when,  e.g.,  a  Martin 
Luther  \a\l  hesitate  to  attack  the  sale 
of  Indulgences  for  the  reason  that  they 
form  an  integral  part  of  Eomish  sacer- 
dotalism, or  when  a  Mr.  Newman  wiU  be  so 
much  impressed  with  the  heterogeneous 
blending  of  evil  and  good  in  our  Indian 
administration  that  he  will  hesitate  to 
attempt  a  severance  at  all  costs  and  hazards. 
On  the  whole,  then,  I  think  all  just-minded 
men  wiU  welcome  Mr.  Newman's  resolute 
and  ruthless  attacks  on  the  various  abuses 
in  our  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  social 
sj'.stems  which  fall  under  his  notice.  That 
the  labours  of  pioneers  like  himself  have 
not  been  in  vain  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  not  a  few  of  his  animadversions 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  have  now  ceased 
to  be  applicable,  and  therefore  have  to  be 
oecasionaU}^  qualified  by  footnotes  admitting 
an  ameliorated  condition  of  things. 

Tliere  is,  however,  one  particidar  depart- 
ment of  Mr.  Newman's  reforming  energy 
which  seems  to  me  to  deserve  a  more  cordial 
recognition  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  I 
allude  to  liis  labours  in  the  cause  of  India. 
Since  the  year  1829 — as  he  has  recently 
reminded  us — he  has  been  an  assiduous 
student  of  Indian  affairs,  and  has  repeatedly 
attempted  to  waken  the  conscience  of  his 
feUow-coimtrymen  by  powerful  pleas  in  the 
interests  of  justice  and  humanitarianism. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Newman  might  claim  to  be  one 
of  the  few  Englishmen  who  have  given 
Indian  subjects  and  interests  the  attention 
they  deserve  but  so  rarely  receive,  and  for 
that  reason  liis  essays  on  India  seem  to  me 
to  have  a  peculiar  value. 

In  my  opinion,  therefore,  Mr.  Newman 
woidd  have  done  well  if,  in  the  an-ange- 
ment  of  his  three  volumes  of  Miscellanies,  he 
had  collected  in  a  separate  form  his  various 
papers  on  Indian  subjects.  There  are  three 
in  this  volume,  each  of  them  possessing  an 
interest  which  is  not  yet  exhausted  or 
mdlifled  by  any  substantial  change  in  the 
eubject-matter  thus  treated  of.  To  emmie- 
rate  Mr.  Newman's  charges  against  the 
government  of  India  would  take  up  too 
much  of  my  space,  and  would  be  introducing 
the  alien  elements  of  politics  into  the  pages 
of  a  literary  journal.  Yet,  in  the  mere 
interests  of  justice,  we  are  tempted  to  give 
one  instance  in  which  the  welfare  of  our 
Indian  sulijects  was  pitilessly  sacrificed  to 
the  stipposed  requirements  of  our  military 
administration.  The  subject  is  treated  at 
length  on  p.  365  of  this  volume  ;  but  I  here 
give  the  epitomised  form  in  which  it  appears 
in  Mr.  Newman's  decent  letter  on  the 
"  Government  of  India  "  : 

"  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  urged  to  make  canals  first 


and  raUroads  later,  in  order  that  the  railroads 
might  have  goods  to  carry.  So  far  as  he  was 
allowed,  it  gave  plenty  and  stopped  famine. 
But  military  ambition  led  English  ministers 
to  give  railroads  the  priority."* 

But  my  space  is  exhausted.  I  can 
honestly  commend  this  volume  to  all — I 
fear  they  are  in  a  considerable  minority — 
who  are  disposed  to  reflect  freely  and  inde- 
pendently on  the  various  political  and  social 
questions  of  our  recent  and  present  history. 
Mr.  Newman  has  been  so  long  before  the 
English  reading  public,  and  has  attained 
such  a  deserved  eminence,  that  to  enumerate 
his  well-known  characteristics  would  almost 
seem  an  impertinence.  Let  me,  therefore, 
conclude  by  saying  that  in  this  as  in  all  his 
works  we  have  that  large  scope  of  intere.st, 
that  profound  and  original  thought,  the 
cosmopolitan  erudition,  the  generous  sym- 
pathies, the  liigh  moral  standpoint,  the 
noble  aspirations,  which  have  become  and 
will  continue  to  be  indissolubly  associated 
with  his  self-denying  life-work. 

John  Owen. 


NEW   NOVELS. 


Armorel  of  Lyoncue.  By  Walter  Besant. 
In  3  vol's.     (Chatto  &  Windus.) 

Port  Tarascon.  By  Alphonse  Daudet. 
Translated  by  Henry  James.  (Sampson 
Low.) 

Tho  Schooner  Merry  Chanter.  By  Frank  E. 
Stockton.     (Sampson  Low.) 

The  Belirermive  of  Robert  Carter.  By  Hugh 
Westbury.     In  2  vols.     (Bentley.) 

A  Doulle  Knot.  By  Q-.  Manville  Fenn.  In 
3  vols.     (Methuen.) 

A   Selection  of  the  Tales  of  Gottfried  Keller. 

Translated  by  Kate  Freiligrath  Kroeker. 

(Fisher  Unwin.) 
Loi-e''ii  Legacy.     By  E.  Ashe  King  ("Basil"). 

In  3  vols.     (Ward  &  Downey.) 

Doctor  Cameron.  By  Lucy  P.  Smith. 
(Eden,  Eemington  &■  Co.) 

Mr.  Besant  has  repeated  and  increased  the 
success  of  The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's  with  Armorel 
of  Lymiesse.  Armorel  herself  is  as  attractive 
as  Althea,  with  more  character  ;  the  setting 
of  Scilly  scenery,  in  the  foreground  first,  at 
the  background  afterwards,  is  far  more 
agreeable  than  that  of  Bankside ;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  book  which  is  exposed  to  the 
charge  of  'D'\c\.Bns,\SiD.  pastiche,  as  something 
was  in  its  forerunner.  Furthermore,  there 
is  a  very  agreeable  bad  heroine,  Zoe  Elstree, 
otherwise  Mrs.  Alec  Feilding.  It  is  most 
tolerable  and  very  well  to  be  endured  that 
Mr.  Besant,  stout  champion  as  he  is  of 
the  right  supremacy  of  man  and  decrier  of 
modern  theories  as  to  gynaecocracy,  sliould 
make  his  heroines  so  ranch  nicer  and  so 
much  more  respectable  than  his  heroes — 
for  that  is  just  the  humour  of  it.    Woman, 

*  We  are  compelled  to  stat<>  that  this  is  pre- 
cisely one  of  those  statements  of  Mr.  Newman 
that  po-ts-sess  only  historical  importance.  The 
experience  of  the  past  twenty  years  has  by  no 
means  confirmed  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  the 
advocates  of  canals  in  India  ;  while  the  extension 
of  railways  has  proved  an  immixed  benefit,  alike 
from  the  political,  military,  commercial,  and 
financial  points  of  view. — Ed.  Academy. 


as  woman,  is  very  much  the  inferior  sex ; 
but  she  is  very  often  the  superior  individual. 
But  this  is  philosophising  or  philosophas- 
tering.  Of  Eoland  Lee,  who  is,  if  not  the 
hero,  the  heroine's  beloved,  Mr.  Carlyle's 
appalling  address  to  the  young  man  of 
letters,  "  Eh,  mon,  but  ye' re  a  puir 
creature ! "  is  all  that  can  be  said.  It  is 
probable  that  Armorel  trimmed  him  up  and 
kept  him  straight  a  little,  but  she  might 
have  been  better  employed.  She  was  the 
heiress  of  a  long  line  of  wreckers,  and 
succeeded  to  endless  bags  of  coin  and  punch- 
bowls and  candlesticks  and  old  lace  (which 
she  very  sensibly  wore)  and  a  case  of  rubies 
by  which  hangs  niwih  part  of  the  tale.  And 
then  she  went  to  town  and  improved  herself, 
and  rescued  Eoland  Lee  (he  was  a  poor 
creature)  from  the  armies  of  the  aliens 
and  clove  a  studio  door  with  a  battle- 
axe  when  the  wicked  hero  Alec  Feilding 
endeavoured  to  insult  her.  Now  this  Alec. 
Feilding  was  an  erploiteur  of  the  first  rank, 
and  published  other  people's  poems,  and 
exhibited  other  people's  pictm-es,  and  very 
nearly  got  other  people's  plays  represented, 
as  his  own.  There  is  some  stretch  of 
probability,  not  to  say  of  possibility  here ; 
but  the  romance  comports  with  such 
stretches.  The  wicked  but  most  agi-eeable 
Zoe,  with  whom  Feilding  is  comforted,  is  a 
great  deal  too  good  for  him^as  much  too 
good  as  Armorel  is  for  Eoland,  that  poor 
creature — and  is  the  most  strictly  amusing 
figure  in  the  book.  But  the  charm  of  it,  if 
not  the  amusement,  lies  in  Armorel  herself, 
who  is  very  attractive  indeed.  She  is  a 
milder  BrjTihild  who  should  have  met  a 
Sigurd.  But,  after  aU,  the  original  meeting 
of  Brynhild  and  Sigurd  was  not  particularly 
well-starred ;  and  Mr.  Besant,  like  other 
potters,  should  have  the  prerogative  of 
determining  the  fortune  of  his  pots. 

When  M.  Daudet  took  it  into  his  head  to 
add  Tartarin  sur  les  Alpes  to  the  great 
original,  his  readers  of  the  critical  kind 
felt  very  much  as  Mr.  Dobson  did  when 
Eose  kissed  him  to-day,  "  the  pleasure  gave 
way  To  a  savour  of  sorrow."  It  was  nearly 
sure  that  M.  Daudet  having  continued 
would  finish ;  that  he  woidd,  like  Cervantes, 
and  Addison,  and  Dumas,  and  other  cruel 
creators,  kill  off  Tartarin.  He  has  done  it 
now,  as  the  critical  ones  knew  he  would; 
and  Tartarin  (not  wholly  unworthy  of  their 
company)  has  gone  to  join  Don  Quixote, 
and  Sir  Eoger,  andPorthos.  It  is  a  painful 
thing,  and  the  means  which  M.  Daudet  lias 
taken  to  do  it  make  it  more  painful  still ; 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are 
consistent  with  the  sterner  features  of 
the  moral  government  of  the  universe. 
Had  many  lions  disputed  among  them- 
selves for  the  bones  of  Tartarin,  had 
those  bones  lain  bleaching  on  the  Alpine 
mountains  cold  after  the  conquest  of  a 
hitherto  imvanquished  peak,  it  would  have 
been  glorious,  but  it  would  have  been  a 
little  improbable,  and  might  even  have  been 
mali  cvempli.  That  the  hero  of  the  Baobab 
should  be  caught  by  a  Belgian  adven- 
turer, that  he  should  be  selected  as  chief  of 
a  Proven(jal  colony  in  the  South  Seas  (if  it 
were  not  accepted  that  M.  Daudet  has  never 
read  Dickens,  we  might  have  a  passing 
thouglit  of    Martin    Chnzzlewit),    that    the 
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colony  should  be  a  vast  swindle,  that  Tar- 
tarin,  after  sustaining  his  part  at  least  to 
his  own  satisfaction  on  the  deck  of  a  man- 
of-war  of  perfidious  Albion,  should  drop 
into  the  vulgar  clutches  of  the  French  law, 
and  be  rescued  from  them,  only  to  fall  from 
liis  high  estate  among  the  Tarasconians,  and 
riy  for  a  brief  refuge  to  despised  Beaucaire, 
and  thence  to  the  majority — these  things, 
thougli  as  sad  as  very  amusingly  told  things 
nan  be,  are  strictly  probable.  Still  they  are 
very  sad  indeed.  As  for  the  translation, 
ilr.  Henry  James's  name  is  warrant  that 
M.  Daudet  has  Tieen  betrayed  as  little  as 
possible. 

Even  a  nasty-minded  person  (supposing 
it  possible  that  any  critic  could  be  nastj'- 
minded)  could  find  nothing  to  say  against 
The  Schooner  Men-fi  Chanter  but  that  it  is  in 
motive  a  very  little  like  another  book,  by 
we  forget  wliat  author,  called  Rudder  Grange. 
That  wo  are  not  nasty-minded  shall  be 
IJroved,  first  by  the  fact  of  this  forgetful- 
ness ;  and  secondly,  by  oiu-  not  so  much  as 
mentioning  again  tlie  word ' '  rudder  "  (though 
a  scliooner  must  have  had  one)  or  "  grange." 
The  Merr;/  Chanter  is  an  exceedingly 
pleasing  book  ;  and  if  the  expressions 
of  the  great  American  joke  were  always 
like  it,  it  is  not  from  us  that  any  question- 
ings of  the  jocularity  thereof  would 
come.  For  the  fun  here  is  real  fun  of 
situation ;  and  if  the  thing  were  less  pre- 
Xiosterous  it  would  be  less  funny — an  exact 
and  severe  test.  The  young  man-ied  couple 
wlio  invest  their  savings  in  a  crazy  barnacle- 
clogged  schooner ;  the  four  captains  who 
.agree  to  navigate  it,  partly  out  of  bene- 
volence, partly  to  give  themselves  full  scope 
for  their  favourite  diversion  of  fishing ;  tlie 
waiting  on  a  sandbank  for  a  storm  which 
never  comes ;  the  stowaway  schoolmaster, 
who  is,  however,  the  nearest  to  failure ; 
the  butcher,  a  most  excellent  person,  who 
must  be  the  American  representative  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  family  which  produced 
his  craftsfeUow  in  Tlie  Hunting  of  the  Snark ; 
Lord  Crabstairs,  who  is  Mr.  Stockton's  com- 
plimentary idea  of  a  British  lord ;  the 
ghost-baker  ;  and  the  Tripp  family  of  very 
New  England  sisters — aU  make  a  delightfiil 
group.  It  is  the  best  thing  Mr.  Stockton 
has  done  for  a  long  time,  and  good  enough 
to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  a  dozen  Ardis 
Claverdens. 

Mr.  Hugh  Westbury  made  something  of 
a  hit  with  Aete,  and  not  undeservedly.  We 
fear  he  will  hardly  make  one  with  The 
Deliverance  of  liohert  Carter ;  and  we  are 
sure  that,  if  he  does,  he  will  not  deserve  it. 
There  are  good  things  in  the  book — some 
even  which  might  be  called  very  good — but 
they  are  sandwiched  in  the  crudest  way 
with  other  things  which  are  not  good  at  all. 
Eobert  Garter  was  the  son  of  a  Dissenting 
deacon  and  draper.  He  was  first  "  de- 
livered "  by  an  aunt  who  brought  him  up 
in  the  lap  of  luxury  on  champagne,  Horace, 
and  Mademoinelle  de  Maupin  ("  that  Horace 
done  into  nineteenth-century  French,"  as 
Mr.  Westbury  says  in,  perhaps,  the  very 
oddest  piece  of  literary  criticism  tliat  we, 
readers  of  Horace  for  thirty  j'ears  and 
devotees  of  Madeleine  for  twenty,  ever  read). 
She  died  and  left  him  well  off,  and  the 


young  wife  of  an  aged  minister  fell  in  love 
with  him.  What  hapjiened  then  we  tell 
not,  for  summary  is  not  criticism.  But  after- 
wards he  had  an  ineffective  flirtation  with 
one  Dora,  and  was  nearly  converted,  but 
not  quite,  to  the  Eoman  Church,  and  settled 
down  into  a  set  grey  life  till  he  was  delivered 
for  the  last  time  by  pallida  mors  or  la  camarde, 
according  as  we  adopt  the  language  of  one 
or  other  of  his  horn-books.  Of  such  a  storj' 
there  is  little  more  to  be  said  than  that  all 
depends  on  the  telling  of  it,  and  what  we 
liave  said  above  amounts  to  adding  that 
Mr.  Westbury  has  not  told  it  well.  He 
digresses  and  preaches,  in  a  would-be  Thack- 
erayan  manner,  far  too  much.  He  gives  us 
not  even  a  coherently  projected  character  of 
his  hero,  to  serve  as  connecting  link  tohis  very 
disjointly  and  phantasmagorically  arranged 
pi'ocession  of  scenes ;  his  jesting  is  sometimes 
heavy,  and  liis  tone  not  seldom  what  some 
readers  will  certainly,  though,  perhaps,  un- 
justly, think  a  little  vulgar.  Aunt  Golding, 
a  sort  of  younger  Miss  Crawley,  is  a  good 
opportunity  lost,  whether  from  actual  want 
of  jjower  or  from  timidity  we  do  not  quite 
know.  Claire,  the  minister's  wife,  is  shadowy ; 
and  Dora  a  mere  lay  figure.  The  occasional 
soul-pictures,  as  some  say,  of  Eobert  Carter 
at  different  times  are  better,  but  hardly  save 
the  book. 

We  have  seen  some  good  work  in  different 
kinds  of  fiction  from  Mr.  Mam-iUe  Fenn, 
but  we  are  afraid  that  we  cannot  include 
A  Double  Knot  among  it.  That  it  may 
amuse  some  people  we  think  not  improbable ; 
but  for  om-selves  we  find  it  a  most  unlucky 
welter  of  improbable  incident,  undigested 
character,  dialogue  such  as  never  came  out  of 
any  luiman  mouth  except  in  a  book  or  on  the 
stage,  representations  of  society  which  show 
no  familiarity  with  the  things  represented, 
and  comedy  which  to  us,  at  any  rate,  is 
simply  dreary.  We  are  soii-y  to  be  so 
outspoken,  but  the  worst  possible  compli- 
ment to  a  workman  who  can  do  good  work 
is  to  praise  his  work  when  it  is  bad. 

Gottfried  Keller,  who  died  but  the  other 
day,  may  be  almost  said  to  have  been 
famous ;  he  was  certainly  known  by  all 
who  knew  anything  about  modern  German 
literature  as  the  author  of  vUlage  tales  as 
original  as  Auerbach's  and  of  a  somewhat 
older  and  more  strictly  German  fashion. 
They  are  very  characteristic  and  very 
interesting,  with  that  odd  mixture  of 
fantastic  humour,  romantic  sentiment,  and 
simple  human  pathos,  which  made  its 
appearance  in  the  g^-eat  German  taletellers 
of  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  has  not 
varied  much  since.  There  is  nothing  in 
Keller — at  least  in  these  tales — of  the  New 
Spirit,  and  we  grumble  not  thereat.  Un- 
luckily he  is  very  badly  translated,  the 
lingo  in  which  his  tales  appear  being 
neither  German  nor  English.  Eelative  and 
antecedent  are  in  the  wildest  welter ;  the 
hideous  "did  not  have"  which  penny-a- 
liners  are  spreading  among  us  appears 
constantlj' ;  derselhe,  the  most  fatal  enemy 
of  translators  from  the  German,  triumphs 
over  this  translator  at  every  page ;  and  there 
are  numerous  other  shortcomings. 

There  are  some  books  which  will  pass  muster 
better  for  reading  than  for  criticising  ;  and 


Zove'n  Legacy  is  one  of  them.  In  such  cases, 
when  the  books  are  novels,  criticism  becomes 
rather  superfluous.  They  achieve  their  ob- 
ject ;  and  nothing  can  do  much  more.  We 
shall  only  indulge  the  malice  of  the  censor 
by  asking  "  Basu  "  how  on  earth  he  scans  the 
line  "  Nos  numerus  sumus  nati  consumore 
fruges?"  It  is  remarkably  like  another  line 
which  does  scan ;  but  we,  like  Landor 
on  a  famous  occasion,  consecrated  a  night 
of  memories  and  of  sighs  to  the  vain  effort  to 
scan  it  in  its  present  form. 

The  scene  of  Doctor  Cameron  is  Ameincan, 
and  from  the  use  of  the  perfectly  idiotic  term 
"  blonde  "  for  a  man  wo  presume  the  autlior- 
ship  is  American  also.  It  may  be  Mis.s 
Lucy  Pancoast  Smith's  first  venture ;  and,  if 
so,  we  devoutly  liope  she  will  never  make 
another  like  it,  for  it  is  not  even  amusingly 
bad. 

Geohgk  Saintsbdry. 


HOME    HISTO/tlCAL    BOOKS. 

C-VLENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPERS. — Domestic  Ptljvrs 

of  the  Itrif/it  of  Oliarlcs  f.,  16J,i-lUJ^5.  Edited  by 
"VV.  D.  Hamilton.  (Printed  for  H.M.'s  Station- 
ery Office.)  Students  of  the  histoiy  of  the 
Civil  War  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
classes ;  those  who  care  for  the  politics  more 
than  for  the  war,  and  those  who  care  for  the 
war  more  than  for  the  politics.  Mr.  Hamilton 
caters  for  both  classes.  Several  inlercoptod 
Royalist  lettera,  which  have  found  their  way 
into  the  collection  now  in  the  Record  Office, 
reveal  the  schemes  and  hopes  in  which  Charles 
and  his  Court  found  comfort.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Hamilton  gives  lu  the  dry  business- 
like despatches  of  the  Parliamentarj'  military 
commanders,  thereby  helpins  us  to  imdcr- 
stand  what  the  method  was  which  led  them 
from  the  siUTcnder  at  Lostwithiel  to  the 
triumph  of  Naseby. 

The  Story  of  tee  Natioxs. — Switzerland. 
By  Lina  Hug  and  R.  Stead.  (Fisher  Unwin.) 
The  histoiy  of  Switzerland,  thougli  of  courses 
not  wanting  in  stiiking  incidents,  is  not  very 
easy  to  relate  effectively  in  small  comp.ass, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  visible  unity  in  large  por- 
tions of  it,  .and  the  obscurity  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  many  of  its  most  important  events. 
The  authors  of  this  volume  have,  however,  at 
any  rate  succeeded  in  producing  a  very  attrac- 
tive story.  It  may  possibly  be  thought  that 
too  much  space  has  been  given  to  the  early 
history  of  the  countiy  before  a  Swiss  nation 
existed,  and  that  the  affairs  of  Zurich,  to  which 
canton  Mme.  Hug  herself  belongs,  receive  a 
somewhat  disproportionate  amoimt  of  attention. 
But  these  faults,  if  such  they  are,  do  not  in  any 
way  lessen  the  interest  of  the  book.  The 
political  constitution  of  Switzerland  is  clearly 
described  in  its  main  features,  although,  in  view 
of  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  subject  which 
prevails  in  England,  a  little  more  detail  would 
have  been  desirable.  The  legendary  por- 
tions of  the  historj'  are  on  the  whole  rightly 
dealt  with — neither  ignored  on  the  one  hand 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  treated  as  literal 
fact.  The  literary  and  scientific  liistory  of  the 
country  has  not  been  overlooked.  There  arc  a 
few  points  which  in  a  book  for  English  readers 
ought  to  have  been  noticed  at  length,  though  ^ 
native  readers,  no  doubt,  will  not  require  any  ■ 
information  respecting  them.  For  exaniple,  it ' 
would  be  impossible  to  obtain  from  this  book 
any  clear  idea  of  the  differences  Ijetween  French 
.and  German  Switzerlaml ;  indeed,  there  is 
nothing  to  show  in  what  parts  of  the  country  the 
two  languages  are  resiiectively  prev.alent.  It 
js  to  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Stead's  share  in  the 
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work  is  chiefly  that  of  a  translator.  He  is 
entitled  to  the  high  praise  involved  in  saying 
that  the  book  reads  like  an  original ;  but  he  is 
too  fond  of  using  French  words  and  fihrases, 
and  we  observe  some  curious  eccentricities  in  the 
rendering  of  foreign  proper  names.  "  Loewen 
on  the  Dyle,"  for  instance,  is  known  to  English 
people  as  Louvain;  and  few  readers  who  do  not 
know  German  -htU  guess  what  is  meant  when 
it  is  said  that  Charles  the  Bold  intended  to 
make  himself  "  a  Welsh-Gei-man  sovereign." 

Dreamhiml  in  Jfistafi/.  Tlie  Story  of  the 
Norman  Dukes.  Tiy  Tt.  D.  M.  Spence,  D.D. 
(Isbister.)  The  "  learned  leisure  "  which,  even 
in  these  bustling  days,  attaches  to  the  office  of 
Dean  has  been  well  spent  by  Dr.  Spence  in 
studying  the  history  of  that  remarkable  race 
which  had  so  large  a  hand  in  the  making  of 
Engl.and.  Warm  as  is  the  Dean's  admiration 
for  what  tlie  Normans  did  in  this  country,  he 
scarcely  does  them  full  justice  when  he  says  : 
"  almost  the  nnlj'  visible  trace  which  this  great 
people  have  left  are  a  few  grand  and  stately 
minsters,  such  as  Durham  and  Norwich,  Ely 
and  Gloucester,  and  a  number  of  curious  and 
interesting  churches."  For  the  Nonuans  were 
essentially  a  castle-building  race ;  and  though 
time  and  circumstances  have  dealt  more  hardly 
with  the  fortress  than  with  the  cathedral, 
there  are  plenty  of  noble  structures  which  stiU 
exhibit  in  their  massive  masonry  the 
eharactei-istics  of  Norman  architecture — stern- 
ness and  solidity.  Dean  Spence  divides  his 
very  attractive  volume  into  two  divisions ;  the 
first  is  occupied  with  the  story  of  RoUo  and  his 
mighty  Une,  the  second  with  the  annals  of  the 
Norman  abbey  of  Gloucester.  Both  are  en- 
riched with  numerous  engiavings  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Eailton  of  architectural  gems  drawn 
from  Bayeux,  Eouen,  Fecamp,  and  elsewhere, 
as  well  as  from  Gloucester ;  and  the  result  is  so 
satisfactory  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any 
gift-book  of  the  season  which  surpasses  it  in 
beauty  and  interest.  Of  course,  the  Dean 
writes  popularly,  and,  therefore,  minute 
accuracy  in  detail  is  occasionally  wanting  ;  but 

hotiicceeds  in  putting  before  his  readers  a  good 
piCTin'e  of  Norman  times,  and  from  his  Drmm- 
htixl  many  will  carry  away  more  substantial 
knowledge  than  they  have  previously  had.     The 

inspiring  influence  of  the  Deanery — portions  of 
which  belong  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuiy 
— has  been  deeply  felt  by  its  present  occupant, 
and  this  is  as  it  shoidd  be. 

Pojter  and  Parchment :  Historical  Sketches. 
By  A.  C.  Ewald.  (Ward  &  Downey.)  The 
tasteful  and  appi-opriate  binding  of  this 
volume  predisposes  us  in  favour  of  its 
contents.  They,  indeed,  are  distinctly 
miscellaneous  in  character,  and  relate  to  no 
single  period  in  liistory.  The  Domesday 
Book  a:id  its  companion,  the  Valor  Ecclesias- 
ticus,  form  the  subject  of  two  papers,  while 
"Early  Parliamentaiy  Procedure  "  and  "  Our 
Archives  "  are  treated  popularly  in  two  other 
essays.  These,  with  the  stories  of  Fulk  Fitz 
Warine  and  the  Maid  of  Norway,  are  useful  as 
well  as  interesting  studies;  but  the  diaries  of 
Henry  Machyn  and  Narcissus  Luttrell  are 
.already  so  well  known  that  the  extracts  from 
them  scarcely  desci-ve  republication.  Sir 
Fowell  Enxton's  life  is  told — not  for  the  first 
time — at  some  length,  and  wo  have  a  pajjer  on  I  ( 
"  Nihilism,"  which  belongs  rather  to  the  ~( 
political  history  of  modem  Russia  than  to  the 
special  domain  in  literature  where  Mr.  Ewald 
has  already  .won  distinction.  Among  our 
national  records  he  is  at  home;  and  his  past 
lesearolies  have  proved,  as  his  present  will 
prove,  helpful  to  the  historian  and  interesting 
to  the  general  reader.  In  fact,  the  latter  has, 
we  ex])ect,  often  been  converted  into  the 
student  by  the  insight  into' the  treasuries  of  the 
jiast   g^ven  by  Mr.   Ewald.      No   one  knows 


better  how  inexhaustible  they  are,  or  is  more 
skilful  in  drawuig  from  tliem  things  "  new  and 
old." 

Trial  1)1/  ('i)inhat.  By  George  Neilson. 
(Glasgow :  William  Hodge.)  This  is  a  most 
useful  book  of  reference  ;  history  it  can  hardly 
be  called,  the  condensation  is  too  great.  It  is 
somewhat  surprising  how  very  small  in  amount 
is  the  English  literature  on  the  subject.  The 
interest  that  it  ought  to  inspire  is  by  no 
means  merely  antiquarian  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  tlie  word.  It  touches  on  many  points  on 
theology,  and  is  connected  .at  almost  every  point 
with  folk-lore.  The  modem  dviol — extinct  in 
England,  but  still  in  a  flourishing  condition  in 
most  parts  of  continental  Europe — is  its  last 
survival.  No  longer  an  appeal  to  tlie  judg- 
ment of  God,  as  the  mediaeval  combats  were,  it  is 
now  a  mere  compound  of  savagerj*  and  vanity, 
which  we  may  hope  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind will  soon  stamp  out.  If  Mr.  Noilson's 
volume  were  of  no  other  value,  it  would  be 
most  useful  from  the  classified  list  of  duels  to 
be  found  in  the  index. 

Ctiiilliitine  the    Great.     By  Graham    Everitt. 
(Ward  &  Downey.)       This  is  not  a  volume  of 
the  "  shilling  shocker"  type,  as  its  name  might 
seem  to  apply,   but  a   series    of   essays  on  the 
French    Revolution     written     in     a    reflective 
strain.     Mr.  Everitt   is    a  Conservative  of  the 
thoughtful  sort,  and  has    illustrated  his  views 
by  taking  his  incidents  from  the  three  periods 
of  the  Tenor,    the   Directory,    and   the  Con- 
sulate.    He  prefaces  these  with  an  account  of 
the  buth    of  "Queen  Guillotine."     In  April, 
1789,  Dr.  Guillotine  took  his  seat  as  one  of  the 
deputies  for  Paris,  but  in  the  National  Assembly 
he  bore  the  character  of  an  amiable  bore.     His 
hobby     was     a     hmnane     apparatus    for    de- 
capitating criminals.     He  was  not  the  inventor 
of   the   machine  that  bears  his  name,  but  the 
guillotine  was  called  after  him  in  derision  by  a 
Royalist  satirist.     The  burr  stuck,  and  to  the 
satire  the  "  realised  idea  "  owes  it  name  (p.  'A). 
Dr.  Guillotine  himself  died  in  his  bed,  but  his 
lampooner    was    killed    in    the    massacres   of 
August  10,   1792.     Mr.  Everitt  is   very  severe 
on  Florelle  de  St.  Just.     He   regards  him  as 
Robespierre's    master,  thus    inverting  the  re- 
ceived relationship.     I5ut  if  this  were  so,  it  is 
singular  that  Robespierre  did  not  sacrifice  him 
to  the  demon  of  envy,  as  ho  did  Danton.     Our 
author   quotes    M.    Edouard    Fleury:    "The 
Robespierre  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was 
an    ambitious    and    powerless   nobody."     His 
ambition  was  plain  enough,  but  where  was  the 
lack  of  power  ?     It  is  charitable  to  remember 
that  St.  Just  was  a  very  young  man  and  a  prig ; 
and  he  might  have  remained  both  the  one  and 
the  other  had  he  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age.     "  No 
one,"  writes  Thiers  of  St.  Just,    "ever  enjoyed 
so  perfect  a  reputation  for  purity  and  virtue. 
Mr.  Everitt  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that 
this  reputation  was  ill-deserved ;  but  he  seems  to 
us  to  lay  too  little  stress  on  the  good  feature 
in  St.  Just's  character,  his  complete  indifference 
to  money.     In  thess  days  when  Socialists,  so- 
called,    are   found   promoting    companies    and 
speculating  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  admire  the  young  Frenchman  who, 
when  he  could  have  ' '  plunged  his  arms  elbow- 
deep    into    the    wealth    which    Ids    exactions 
enabled   him   to   gather   into    the   Republican 
exchequer,"  died,  as  he  had  lived,  "  in  a  state 
bordering     upon     absolute      poverty."       Mr. 
Everitt  then  deals  with  Linguet,  who,   in  his 
day,  was  the  Dr.    Kenealy  of  France.     He  is 
i  now   completely  forgotten ;  but  in  his  lifetime 
he   enjoyed   a   European   reputation,    and  the 
I  mei-e  catalogue  of  his  works  ocoipies  two  and  a 
'  half  columns  of  the  Nun  reile  Jliof/raph  ie  (Icin'rale. 
This    prolific   wiiter  ean-ied  on  a  journalistic 
warfare  with  most  of  the  leading  men  of  his 
day.     He   was  the    opponent    of  the   French 


Academy  and  of  the  French  Bar :  it  is  needless 
to  add  that  in  his  conflict  with  both  these 
powerful  bodies  he  was  discomfited.  He  was 
imprisoned  in  the  BastiUe  under  the  old  regime, 
and  died  by  the  gmllotino  under  the  Terror. 
Mr.  Everitt  dubs  him  "an  enemy  of  the 
people."  But  the  unfortunate  Linguet  seems 
to  have  been  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own.  The 
two  last  studies  in  Mr.  Bveritt's  book  are 
entitled  "  The  Second  in  Command  of  the  Ai-my 
of  the  Interior"  and  "  A  Tragedy  of  Bhmders." 
The  first  describes  the  rise  of  Napoleon  to  the 
Consulate,  and  the  second  the  murtler  of  the 
Due  d'Enghien.  It  is  difficult  to  see  tlie  con- 
nexion of  the  latter  crime  with  "  Guillotine  the 
Great";  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  author  may 
be  said  to  be  interesting,  if  discursive,  to  the 
last. 

Miinoi/raj'h  of  the  Gainsborough  Parish  liei/isfem. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Gimihill.  (Elliot  Stock.)  This  is 
a  piece  of  good  work,  though  ananged  on  a 
cumbrous  system  and  rather  diffuse.  The 
curiosities  of  Parochial  Registers  are  best  dis- 
played in  chronological  order,  when  notes  can 
be  affixed  wherever  deemed  needful.  Besides  a 
chronological  review,  Mr.  Gumhill  indulges  in 
chapters  on  trades  and  occupations  named  in 
the  registers,  on  surnames,  on  christian  names, 
place-names  and  the  like.  The  account  of 
Thonock.  too,  in  the  Appendix  is  out  of  place. 
The  Vicarage  of  Gainsborough  was  originally 
foimded  by  the  Knights  Templars,  and  at  the 
dissolution  of  that  order  passed  to  the 
Hospitallers,  and  in  lo47  to  the  Bishops  of 
Lincoln.  Only  two  worthies  seem  to  have  been 
bom  in  the  parish — Bishop  Simon  Pattrick  in 
162(i,  and  the  late  Prof.  Mozley  (whom  Mr. 
Gumhill  does  not  name),  in  1813.  The  registers 
of  Gainsborough  begin  in  lo(54.  The  editor  of 
these  pages  seems  to  think  the  entry  (in  1620), 
"  an  old  girlo,"  an  offence  against  good  taste  ; 
but  an  entry  (in  1638),  pi-obably  by  the  same 
hand,  of  one  Thos.  Brown  as  "a  j'oung 
youth  "  explains  it.  The  phrase  had  acquired 
none  of  the  light  usage  which  it  possesses  at 
present,  and  simply  meant  a  woman  of  twenty- 
five,  say,  as  ojiposed  to  a  lad  of  thii-teen  or  the 
like.  The  christian  name  Abra,  found  in  these 
registers  in  the  form  of  its  variant  Aphni, 
belongs  to  a  once  celebrated  lady,  Mrs.  Behn, 
who  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  wliih' 
Genniver  is  only  .an  East  Anglian  form  of  the 
Cornish  Jennifer,  the  name  of  King  Arthur's 
faithless  spouse.  Mi-.  GurnliiU's  book  is  of 
considerable  value  to  Lincolnshire  arehaeo- 
logists,  and  it  is  as  well  to  remind  them  that 
only  260  copies  have  been  printed. 

The  pages  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Boase's  Collectanea 
Oornvhiensia  (Truro:  Netherton  &  Worth) 
supply  ample  evidence  of  laborious  indu.stry, 
coupled  with  intense  enthusiasm  for  the  sub- 
ject. In  ages  to  come  the  antiquaries  of  the 
West  of  England  will  be  grateful  to  him  for  the 
immense  mass  of  genealogical  information  which 
he  has  collected  and  arranged  for  their  benefit. 
No  volumes  sho\ving  such  minute  research  on 
the  history  of  Comishmen  had  previously 
appeared,  and  it  is  probable  tliat  many  years 
will  elapse  before  it  finds  a  successor.  All  the 
matter  which  it  contains  cannot  bo  said  to  be 
of  equal  value  ;  but  there  is  not  a  Cornishiuaii, 
liowover  wide  his  knowledge  of  his  native 
country  may  be,  who  will  not  find  within  its 
covers  an  abundance  of  facts  alike  novel  and 
interesting.  To  the  biographical  portion  of 
his  labours  Mr.  Boase  has  added  a  diary  of  his 
grandfather's  actions  while  Mayor  of  Penzance 
,at  the  begiiming  of  this  century.  The  record 
of  this  mayor's  proceedings  illustrates  the 
difficulties  attending  the  law  of  settlement  and 
the  apprenticeship  of  pauper  children  ;  wliile  in 
more  than  one  passage  it  reveals  the  internecine 
quan-els  which  divided  the  unn^fonned  corpora- 
tions.  Through  the  expense  of  the  journey,  the 
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sons  of  the  middle-class  Comislimen  were 
unahlft  in  the  opening  decades  of  this  century 
to  attend  the  larger  schools  of  the  Midland 
counties,  and  many  of  them  were  sent  across 
the  Channel  to  perfect  their  education  in 
Brittany.  St.  Pol  deLeon  was  selected  as  their 
abode,  both  for  its  proximity  to  the  port  of 
Eoscoff  and  for  the  cheapness  of  living  there ; 
and  Mr.  Boase  prints  a  very  entertaining 
diary  of  a  visit  which  a  party  of  parents  and 
children  paid  to  that  decayed  seat  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal learning.  The  names  of  the  masters  of  the 
numerous  grammar  schools  which  once  existed 
in  Cornwall  liave  received  Mr.  Boase's  special 
attention.  Some  of  these  establishments —the 
gi-aumiar  school  of  Helston  for  instance — have 
flourished  under  names  of  distinction  in  the 
church,  and  have  nurtured  many  illustrious 
pupils.  To  crown  the  work  an  exhaustive 
index  of  its  contents  has  been  added. 


NOTEH    AND    NEWS. 

ME.SSR9.  Keoan  Paul,  Trench,  TRiJBNER 
&  Co.  will  publish  immediately  Some  Con- 
friliiitloiia  til  the  Earlier  Life  of  dariUmd 
Nevman,  by  his  brother,  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  is  writing  a  story  en- 
titled "To  Please  his  Wife,"  for  the  forth- 
coming periodical  lllarl-  and  White, 

.  Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co.  have  in  the 
press  The  Childhood  and  Youth  of  Charles 
Dii-hens,  by  Mr.  Eobert  Langton.  The  work 
will  consist  largely  of  original  information,  in- 
cluding a  fragment  of  hitherto  impublished 
MS.,  partly  in  facsimile,  illustrated  with  more 
than  eighty-five  engravings  on  wood  from 
drawings  by  Mr.  W.  Hull,  Mr.  Edward  Hull,  and 
the  author.  A  limited  edition  will  be  printed 
on  hand-made  paper. 

A  WORK  on  which  the  Eev.  Dr.  Samuel  Kinns 
has  been  long  engaged  will  be  published  shortly 
by  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  It  will  be  entitled 
(irai'eii  on  the  Rock ;  or  the  historical  accuracy 
of  the  Bible,  confirmed  by  reference  to  the 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian  monuments  in  the 
British  Museum  and  elsewhere.  The  book  will 
be  illustrated  by  171  engravings,  chiefly  from 
photographs  of  these  monuments. 

We  are  informed  that  "  Carmen  Sylva,"  the 
Queen  of  Eoum.ania,  has  received  the  Albert 
and  Victoria  decoration  from  Queen  Victoria. 

Prof.  J.  P.  N.  Land,  of  Leyden,  who  (with 
J.  van\aoten)  edited  in  1882-83  for  the  Spinoza 
Memorial  Conmiittee  the  splendid  two  volumes 
of  Opera,  is  now,  after  long  preparation,  seeing 
through  the  press  a  collected  edition  (in  three 
voliunes)  of  the  philosophical  works  of  Arnold 
Geulincx,  Spinoza's  Flemish  contemporary.  A 
balance  left  over  from  the  Spinoza  Memorial 
Fund  has  been  happily  devoted  by  the  com- 
mittee to  this  purpose.  In  the  last  number  of 
the  Archiv  fiir  Oesrhirhte  der  Phitosophie,  Prof. 
Land  had  an  article  on  Geulincx  and  the  forth- 
coming edition  of  his  works.  It  contains  so 
much  information  about  the  great  Occasionalist 
thinker,  who  is  very  little  kno^vn  in  this 
eoimtry,  that  it  will  be  translated  for  the  April 
number  of  Mind. 

The  Biblioijraphie  Basque  of  Prof.  Julien 
Vinson  (Paris  :  Maisonneuve)  may  be  expected 
in  the  cotirse  of  Febnuiry.  It  will  contain 
twelve  facsimUios  of  the  rarest  and  most 
interesting  titles,  and  mention  of  .all  Basque 
books  and  books  on  the  Basque  language. 
Newspaper  articles  and  quotations  from  Basque 
books  will  follow  in  a  later  supplement. 

Mr.  Edward  Arnold  announces  for  issue 
thia  month  the  first  number  of  a  new  quarterly 
periodical,  to  be  entitled  Arnold'n  Literary 
Lilt,  which  will  form  a  classified  g^iide  to  the 
books  published  in  the  United  States  and  in 


France.  Eeviews  will  be  given  of  some  of  the 
books  described,  either  specially  written  or 
extracted  from  American  and  French  literary 
journals.  Information  as  to  forthcoming  pub- 
lications and  other  matters  of  literary  interest 
will  also  be  included. 

Mr.  Elliot  Stock  announces  for  early 
publication  The  English  Re-discovery  of  Ame^-ica, 
by  J.  B.  and  Marie  A.  Shipley. 

Messrs  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  have  in 
the  press  a  criticism  of  General  Booth's  social 
scheme,  by  Canon  Dwyer. 

The  second  edition  of  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid's 
Life,  of  Lord  Hoiii/hton  is  now  entirely  ex- 
hausted. A  third  edition  will  be  ready  about 
J.anuary  !•'». 

A  German  tr.anslation  has  just  appeared  of 
the  anonymous  medical  novel,  St.  liernard'n, 
published  some  time  ago  by  Messrs.  Sonnen- 
schein. 

The  corporation  of  London  have  decided  to 
place  a  brass  commemorative  tablet  on  the 
walls  of  the  new  council  chamber  at  Guildhall, 
as  nearly  as  may  be  on  the  site  of  a  former 
chamber,  in  which,  on  January  5,  16-11,  King 
Charles  I.  went  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the 
five  members  of  Pari  iament — Hollis,  Haselrig, 
Pym,  Hampden,  and  Strode. 

The  first  meeting  for  the  new  year  of  the 
Richmond  Athenaejim — of  which  Sir  M.  Grant- 
Euff  is  president — will  be  held  on  Monday  next, 
January  12,  when  Mr.  C.  V.  Godby  will  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Stuart  Period."  Among  the 
other  arrangements  are  two  lectures  to  be 
given  in  connexion  with  the  Lower  Thames 
Valley  branch  of  the  Selbome  Society  :  "  Early 
Man  in  the  Thames  Valley,  and  the  Animah;  he 
saw  and  hunted,"  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward;  and 
"Gilbert  White,  of  Selbome,"  by  the  Eev. 
Percy  Myles. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ethical  Society,  at 
Essex  Hall,  Strand,  on  Sunday  next,  January 
11,  at  7.30,  Mr.  Bernard  Bosanquet,  formerly 
fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford,  will  read 
a  paper  entitled  "  In  Darkest  England  on  the 
Wrong  Track." 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Libraiy  Association 
■will  be  held  in  the  Clerkenwell  Public  Library 
on  Monday  next,  January  12,  at  8  p.m.,  when 
papers  will  be  read  on  ' '  How  the  Acts  were 
Carried  in  Clerkenwell,"  by  Mr.  William 
Robson,  vice-chairman  of  the  libraiy,  and 
on  "The  Working  of  the  Libi-ary,"  by  the 
librarian,  Mr.  J.  D.  Brown. 

Count  Henry  Eussell  has  just  published 
at  Pau  a  second  and  much  improved  edition  of 
his  Pan,  Biarritz,  Pyrenees.  This  is  an 
excellent  and  thoroughlj'  trustworthy  guide 
for  the  winter  visitor  to  these  localities,  and  to 
all  the  excursions  which  can  be  made  at  that 
season.  The  author  knows  the  PjTenees  better 
than  anyone  living,  and  writes  enthusiastically 
on  his  subject. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  have  now  added  SheUey 
to  that  uniform  series  of  single-volume  editions 
of  modem  poets,  which  already  includes 
Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  and  Matthew  Arnold. 
The  editor  is  Prof.  Edward  Dowden,  who  has 
prefixed  an  introduction,  giving  a  short  sketch 
of  the  poet's  life,  and  a  statement  of  the  sources 
of  his  text.  The  collected  poems  by  the  widow 
form,  of  course,  the  groundwork,  supplemented 
—equally,  of  course — by  the  labours  of  Mr.  W. 
M.  Eossetti,  Mr.  H.  BuxtonForman,  and  Dr.  E. 
Gamett.  Some  use  has  also  been  made  of  Mr. 
Woodbei-ry's  notes  to  the  MS.  volume  of  poems 
now  in  the  library  of  Harvard  College,  U.S.; 
but  out  of  consideration  for  the  wishes  of  Mr. 
Esdaile,  the  son  of  lolanthe,  none  of  the  e.arly 
pieces,  contained  in  another  MS.  book  in  his 
jiossession,  are   here   reprinted,  though  Prof. 


Dowden  has  given  an  account  of  them  in  his 
biography.  No  reference,  either,  is  given  to 
the  letters  of  Harriet,  published  in  the  New 
York  iVa<jon  of  June  6  and  13,  1890.  At  the 
end  are  some  textual  notes,  a  list  of  Shelley's 
principal  writings,  the  order  of  the  poems 
published  in  his  lifetime,  and  indexes  to  titles 
and  first  Hnes.  For  frontispiece,  we  have  a 
now  engraving,  by  Mr.  Louis  Godfrey,  of  the 
well-known  portrait  by  Miss  Curran,  the 
daughter  of  the  Irish  \nt.  By  far  the  best 
engraving  of  this  we  should  judge  to  be  that  in 
vol.  i.  of  Buxton  Forman's  foiu'-volume  edition, 
which  is  repeated  in  vol.  ii.  of  Dowden's  Life. 
The  present  one  differs  so  materially,  in  details 
as  well  as  in  expression  of  features,  that  an 
accurate  reproduction  by  facsimile  seems  to  be 
called  for.  The  original  painting  is  now  to  be 
seen  at  the  so-called  Guelph  Exhibition,  which 
woiild  not  be  complete  without  a  portrait  of  the 
author  of  "  Swelfoot  the  Tymnt." 


FNIVEnSITV    JOTTINGfi. 

Sir  George  G.  Stokes  is  at  present  delivering 
a  course  of  four  Gifford  Lectures  on  "  Natuml 
Theology  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh." 

Prof.  Stuart  Poole  proposes  to  continue 
his  courses  of  "Elementary  Archaeology"  at 
University  College,  Gower-street,  with  the  aid  of 
Mr.  St.  Chad  Boscawen  for  Babylonia,  Prof. 
Eoger  Smith  for  Greek  Architecture,  Mi-.  Cecil 
Harcourt  Smith  for  Greek  Vases,  taking  himself 
Greek  Sculpture  and  Engraving.  There  will 
be  in  all  eleven  lectures,  and  fourteen  or  more 
visits  to  the  British  Museum.  The  professor 
will  give  the  free  introductory  lecture  on 
January  14,  at  5  p.m. 

Tue   following    elections    to   fellowships   .it 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  have  recentlj-  been 
ma<le  by  the  council  for  the  year  1891  :  Bishop 
Berkeley  fellowships — J.  W.  CimUffe,  in  English 
literature :  Walter  Garstang,  in  zoology  ;  W.  E. 
Ormandy,   in   chemistry;    and  renewed  for  a    ■ 
second  year  to  P.  J.  Haritog,  in  chemical  physics;   ■ 
Dr.  H.  W.  Pomfret,  in  pharmacology.  Honorary   ' 
research    fellowships— E.  J.  Bles,  in   zoology ; 
Gibson  Dyson,    in  chemistry;  J.  L.  Hoskyns- 
Abrahall,  in  chemistry ;  C.  H.  Lees,  in  physics. 
Jones  fellowship  in  history — Alice  M.  Cooke. 

Mr.  Horace  Hart,  the  controller  of  the 
University  Press,  Oxford,  is  prepared  to  take 
photographic  negatives  from  MSS.,  printed 
books,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  Bodlean  Library 
or  deposited  there,  and  to  supply  prints,  at  the 
following  rates:  for  a  10" x 8'  negative,  .js.  ; 
for  a  silver-print  (unmounted)  from  a  10"  xS" 
negative,  4d. ;  for  a  platinotype  print  from  a 
10"  X  8"  negative,  lOd. ;  for  a  carbon  print  from 
a  10"  X  8"  negative,  lOd. ;  for  20  collotype 
prints  with  clean  margins  from  one  10"  x  8" 
negative,  5s.  6d. ;  for  .30  collotype  prints,  9s. ; 
for  100  collotype  prints,  12s. 

Dr.  F.  a.  Tarleton  has  been  elected  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
in  succession  to  Prof.  Williamson,  who  hiisbeen 
appointed  to  a  senior  tutorship. 

Calcutta  Unwersity  has  for  the  first  time 
exercised  its  new  privilege  of  submitting  two 
names  for  appointment  .as  fellows.  The  elec- 
tions excited  much  interest  among  the  gra- 
duates. Several  candidates  were  put  forward, 
of  whom  two  were  chosen  by  ballot. 

According  to  .an  ofHci.al  report  recently 
published,  the  number  of  students  at  the  twenty 
universities  of  Germany  during  the  present 
winter  amounts  to  28,711.  Berlin  comes  first, 
with  5527;  Rostock  last,  with  371.  Leipzig 
with  3458,  and  Munich  with  3382,  each  main- 
tain a  good  position.  As  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  the  total  shows  a  decrease  of 
more  than  600,  distributed  throughout  all  the 
faculties,  though  most  conspicuous    in    phil- 
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osophy  and  natural  science.  This  decrease  is 
the  more  notable,  as  every  former  year  since 
1872  had  yielded  an  increase,  sometimes  of  as 
much  as  1000  students. 


ORiaiNAL  VERSE. 

OCEANrS   HYEMALIS. 

The  wavos  that  now,  with  sullen  roar, 
Break  upon  this  lonely  shore, 

riU  my  heart  with  sadness. 

Thinking  of  the  gladness 
That  seems  gone  for  evermore  : 

Thinking  of  the  laughter  gay 
Of  the  children,  blithe  as  Jliiy, 

Whose  rosy  feet  were  glancing. 

O'er  the  wet  sands  dancing, 
To  meet  the  gentle  riplet's  play. 

.Sad  and  silent  are  the  s,auds  ; 

Wliere  the  merry  groups  joined  hands. 
Nought  is  heard,  except  the  moaning 
As  of  fettered  spirits  groaning, 

Bonud  by  "Winter's  icy  bands. 

Yet  though,  bcncatli  this  sky  of  lead, 
.Toy  seeuis  crushed  and  well-nigh  dead. 

And  the  spirit  weary. 

Desolate  and  drcaiy, 
Feels  as  if  all  hope  were  fled  ; 

Over  this  tempestuous  main 

Summer  suns  will  shine  agam. 

Children's  happy  voices  singing. 
O'er  the  laughing  ocesm  ringing, 

Bring  peace  to  weary  heart  and  brain. 

Alfeed  W.  Bennett, 


War  ill  the  Crimea  were  ^vritten  by  the  same  pen. 
The  former  is  as  easy  to  read  as  a  novel  of 
Scott  or  a  poem  of  Byron,  and  seems  to  have 
gushed  forth  fresh  from  the  fount  of  a  youthful 
imagination.  The  latter,  as  all  know,  was  the 
outcome  of  exhausting  research,  protracted  over 
half  a  lifetime,  and  dominated  by  more  than 
one  deep-rooted  prepossession — to  give  them  no 
harsher  term.  In  fact,  when  Kinglake  received 
his  commission  from  Lady  Raglan,  he  appears 
to  have  formed  the  resolution  to  compose  an 
epic,  with  the  lliail  for  his  model.  The  general 
conception  of  the  subject,  the  characters  of  the 
leading  personages,  even  the  exploits  of  individ- 
!  ual  warriors,  are  all  treated  on  a  heroic  scale. 
The  stylo,  too,  follows  the  mode  of  treatment, 
and  rises  to  flights  of  impassioned  description 
which  pass  the  legitimate  bounds  of  prose. 
Quite  apart  from  the  criticisms  that  have  been 
nmde  iipon  the  prejudiced  conception  of  the 
part  assigned  to  Napoleon,  and  upon  the 
handling  of  military  questions,  we  feel  (as  we 
do  not,  .after  all,  feci  with  Macaulay)  that  the 
author's  vehement  porsonaliij^  has  so  transmuteil 
the  facts  that  the  truth  of  histoiy  is  obscured. 
EMeii  will  .always  live,  by  force  of  its  direct 
.appeal  to  the  perennial  sources  of  wit  and  fancy. 
The  ultimate  fate  of  the  IlisUirij  nfthc  War  in  the 
Crimed  is  less  certain.  Possibly,  like  Tacitus,  it 
may  continue  to  be  read  as  literature,  without 
regard  to  its  evidential  v.alue.  More  probably 
— when  the  contemporarj'  interest  has  passed 
.away — some  of  itfl  purple  patches  \vill  sui-vive 
only  in  Collections  of  English  Prose  as  "by  the 
Author  of  Kuthen." 


OBITUARY. 

A.   W.    KINGL>\KE. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Kinglake,  the  author  of 
Eiithi'i,  and  the  liistori.an  of  the  Crimean  War, 
removes  another  member  of  that  brilliant  band 
who  form  the  glory  of  the  Victorian  age  of 
English  literature.  After  a  lingering  and  pain- 
ful illness,  he  died  at  his  house  in  Hyde  Park- 
place,  on  Friday,  January  2,  in  his  eightieth 
year. 

Alexander  William  Kinglake  was  bom  in 
1811,  at  Wilton  House,  near  Taunton,  being  the 
eldest  son  of  a  country  gentleman.  Among  his 
brothers  were  Serjeant  Kinglake,  well  known 
on.  the  Western  Circiut ;  and  another,  still  sur- 
viving, who  has  devoted  himself  to  adorning  the 
Shire  Hall  at  Taunton  witli  busts  of  Somerset- 
shire worthies.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  .and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his 
degree  in  1S32.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1837,  and  for  some  time  prac- 
tised in  the  Chancery  courts.  In  18.(7  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  Bridgwater  in  the 
Whig  interest;  but  lost  his  .seat  in  1S()9,  as  the 
result  of  an  election  petition,  which  led  to  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  borough. 

Kinglake  became  famous  by  the  publication 
of  Kstheii,  in  1844  ;  but  the  tour  in  the  East 
wliich  that  book  commemorates  took  place  some 
ten  years  earlier,  and  it  is  said  that  the  MS.  was 
rejected  by  a  series  of  publishers.  Without 
anything  extraordinary  in  the  way  of  adven- 
ture_  or  experience,  Eithen  owes  its  reputation 
(which  has  lasted  for  nearly  half  a  century) 
partly  to  the  author's  alertness  of  observation, 
and  still  more  to  the  pungency  of  his  stylo. 
He  belonged  to  that  fortunate  generation  who 
gi-ew  up  under  the  generous  influence  of  the 
romantic  movement,  in  days  before  the  modem 
Zeit-geist  of  natural  science,  of  introspection, 
and  of  newspapers.  Like  Disi-aeli,  Bidwer- 
Lytton,  .and  many  another  of  that  time,  King- 
lake  d.ared  to  trust  to  himself  and  his  own 
ideals.  Ho  has  left  a  masterpiece  in  perhaps 
themost  difficult  department  of  litei-ature,  with 
which  no  other  book  can  fitly  be  compared. 

Except  for  the  brilliancy  of  both,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  Eotlien   anc^  Tli£  Mstory,  o/  tie 


MAOAZINES  AND  REVIEWfi. 

A  CONSIDERABLE,  and  necessarily  consider- 
able, space  of  the  Januaiy  niimber  of  Le  Livre 
Moilerne  is  occupied  wth  new  books,  especially 
Litres  D' Etri'iiiies,  with  indices  for  the  past 
year,  &c.  But  there  are  some  extracts  from 
unpublished  autograph  letters,  which,  as  the 
editor  says,  will  interest  the  lovers  of  /-'(  W-riti' 
Diieumentaire  ;  and  tliero  is  a  first  article  on  the 
portraits  and  miniatures  of  Alexandre  Dumas, 
which  is  fully  worth  the  price  of  the  nxunber. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  exceedingly 
interesting,  though — or  because — they  are  quite 
marvellously  unlike  each  otlior.  It  is  almost 
impossible,  for  instance,  to  reconcile  the  Devcria 
of  1832,  taken  when  Dumas  was  by  no  means 
a  more  boy,  and  looking  like  the  portrait  of  a 
very  fragUo  and  ethereal  cui'ate,  with  tlie  jovial 
SUeniis  of  the  later  and  more  familiar  figures, 
or  even  with  the  theatrical  -  looking  and 
theatrically-costumed  imagings  of  almost  con- 
temporary years.  One  thing  might,  we  think, 
have  been  omitted — a  hideous,  and  not  in  the 
least  witty,  "  Cham"  of  18J9,  which  is  certainly 
not  a  less  libel  on  the  skill  of  the  artist  than  it 
is  on  the  .appearance  of  the  subject.  It  is  per- 
mitted to  caricature,  at  need,  to  be  as  hideous 
and  as  savage  as  MaclLse's  famous  gibbetings  of 
Talleyrand  and  Rogers  in  the  Eraser 
Gallery ;  but  if  this  is  caricature  the  comic 
valentine,  now  happily  defunct,  was  caricature. 
It  was  seldom  that  M.  do  Noe  stooped  so 
low. 

In  the  Jldlefiii  of  the  Real  Academia  de  la 
Historia  for  December.  Fernandez  Duro  re- 
prints and  completes  the  notices  and  remains 
of  the  works  of  Gonzalo  do  Ayora,  lately 
published  by  Prof.  E.  Cat,  of  Algiers. 
Francisco  Codera  reports  the  discovery  of  an 
Arabic  MS.,  containing  the  leaves  missing  in 
the  Codex  of  the  Escurial  from  which  the 
Assila,  which  forms  vol.  i.  of  the  "  Biblioteca 
Arabico-Hispano,"  was  printed.  These  leaves 
will  shortly  appear  as  a  supplement  to  vol. 
viii.  of  tliis  series.  V.  Barrantes  gives  a 
detailed  review  of  the  works  on  tlie  local 
historj-  and  celebrities  of  Cabcza  dej.  Euey  in 


Extremadura,  by  N.  Perez  Jimenez.  Padre  F. 
Fita  begins  a  critical  investigation  of  the  sources 
for  the  Life  of  Ignatius  de  Loyola.  The  result  is 
that  he  was  bom  towards  the  close  of  1491 ; 
that  ho  never  was  page  to  King  Ferdinand, 
but  was  brought  up  at  Arevals  by  Juan 
Velasquez  and  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
related;  and  after  their  disgrace,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  he  served  imder  Antonio  Manrique, 
Duke  of  Najera,  and  joined  his  early  com- 
panion, Alonso  de  Montalvo,  at  Pampeluna. 
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CORRESPONDENGK. 


RALF  STRODE. 


Christ's  College,  Cambridge :  Jan,  2,  1891. 

I  shall  feel  much  obliged  for  information 
concerning  MSS.  of  Radulphus  Strodus  (Ralf 
Strode),  and  for  any  MS.  biographical  notices 
of  him.  There  must  be  MSS.  of  this  wi-itor's 
works  (Latin  or  English)  in  some  of  the  Italian 
libraries. 

Dempster  quotes  as  one  of  his  authorities  the 
"Collectanea"  and  "Historia  Ecclesiae 
Scotioae,"  or  some  such  works  of  Gilbertus 
Brounus  (or  Bnnuis).  Do  any  of  these  works 
exist  ?  The  writer  of  the  article  on  Gilbert 
Bro^vn  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Riot/rapliij 
does  not  refer  to  Dempster's  account.  The 
"  Historia  "  is  said  to  have  been  continued  by 
Richard  Brown,  Gilbert's  "nepos."  Were 
these  volumes  merely  part  of  Dempster's  useful 
library  of  fiction  !-  Some  Scotch  antiquary  can 
perhaps  help  me. 

I  am  at  present  pureuing  a  course  of  investi- 
gation which  may  eventually  place  Ralf  Strode 
.among  the  foremost  of  our  early  writers  as  the 
poet  of  the  "  Pearl,"  &c. ;  but  at  present  the 
evidence  is  altogether  circumstantial,  and  any 
definite  statement  would  be  premature.  In  my 
search  for  the  lost  poet  I  have  had  the  gener- 
ous help  of  Dr.  Horstmann,  given  in  the  tioie 
spirit  of  literaiy  comradeship.  The  residt  of 
my  investigation  will  appear  in  my  forthcoming 
edition  of  the  ]>oem.  I  am  anxious  to  find 
Some  missing  links. 

!  I.   OOIXANOZ, 
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BROWNDfO  AXD  DANTE. 
4,  aeveland  Gardens,  W. :  December  'ii,  1890. 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  asked  by  the  Browning 
Societyto  write  a  Primer  to  Browmng,  to  accom- 
pany and  supplement  the  shilling  volume  of 
Selections  from  his  works.  In  the  preparation 
of  this  Primer  I  have  come  across  much  that 
is  interesting  to  readers  of  Browning,  but 
too  much  matter  of  detail  to  be  included  in  the 
condensed  account  to  which  I  shall  have  to 
restrict  myself. 

Two  such  points,  which  have  arisen  lately, 
may  bo  of  interest  to  your  readers. 

In  "  One  Word  More"  this  passage  occurs  :— 

"  Dante  once  prepared  to  paint  an  angel : 
Whom  to  please  ?    You  whisper  '  Beatrice.' 
While  he  mused  and  traced  it  and  retraced  it 
(Perad venture  with  a  pen  corroded 
.Still  by  drops  o£  that  hot  ink  he  dipped  for, 
When,  his  left  hand  i'  the  hair  o'  the  wicked, 
Back  he  held  the  brow  and  pricked  its  stigma. 
Bit  into  the  live  man's  flesh  for  parchment, 
Loosed  him,  laughed  to  see  the  writing  rankle, 
I^et  the  wretch  go  festermg  through  Florence)— 
Dante  who  loved  well  because  he  hated, 
Hated  wickedness  that  hinders  loving, 
Daute  standing,  studying  his  angel. 
In  there  broke  the  folk  of  his  Inferno. 
Says  he—'  Certain  people  of  importance 
(Such  he  gave  his  daily  dreadfiU  line  to) 
Entered  and  would  seize,  forsooth,  the  poet.' 
Says  the  poet—'  Then  I  stopped  my  painting.'  " 

The  allusions  were  not  clear  to  me,  and  I 
have  obtained  (through  Dr.  Fumivall)  an  ex- 
planation from  Mr.  AV.  M.  Eossetti,  which  is 
too  useful  to  leave  unpublished.  Mr.  Eossetti 
writes  : 

"I  understand  the  allusions,  but  Browning  is 
far  from  accm-ate  in  them. 

1.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Vita  Niiova,  Dante  says 
that,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Beatrice,  he  began  drawing  an  angel,  but  was 
interrupted  by  certain  people  of  distinction,  who 
entered  on  a  visit.  Browning  is  therefore  wrong 
in  intimatmg  that  the  angel  was  painted '  to  please 
Beatrice.' 

"2.  Then  Browning  says  that  the  pen  with 
which  Dante  drew  the  angel  was,  perhaps, 
corroded  by  the  hot  ink  in  which  it  had  previously 
been  dipped  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  a 
certain  Avretch — i.e.,  one  of  the  persons  named  in 
liis  Inferno.  This  about  the  ink,  as  such,  is 
Browning's  own  figure  of  speech,  not  got  out  of 
Dante. 

"  ;?.  Then  Browning  speaks  of  Dante's  having 
'  his  left  hand  i'  the  hair  o'  the  wicked,'  &c.  This 
i-efers  to  Inferno,  Canto  32,  where  Dante  meets 
(among  the  traitors  to  their  coimtry)  a  certain 
Bocca  degli  Abati,  a  notorious  Florentine  traitor, 
dead  .some  years  back,  and  Daute  clutches  and 
tears  at  Bocoa's  hair  to  compel  him  to  name  him- 
self, which  Bocca  woiUd  much  rather  not  do. 

"4.  Next  Browning  speaks  of  this  Bocca  as 
being  a  '  live  man.'  Here  Browning  confounds 
two  separate  incidents.  Bocca  is  not  only  damned, 
but  also  dead  ;  but  further  on — Canto  3.3 — Dante 
meets  another  man,  a  traitor  against  his  familiar 
friend.  This  traitor  is  Frate  Alberigo,  one  of  the 
Maufredi  family  of  Faenza.  This  Frate  Alberigo 
was,  though  damned,  not,  in  fact,  dead ;  he  was 
still  alive,  and  Dante  makes  it  out  that  traitors  of 
this  .sort  are  liable  to  have  their  souls  .sent  to  hell 
l>efore  the  death  of  their  bodies.  A  certain 
Branca  d'Oria,  (ienoese,  is  in  like  case— damned, 
but  not  dead. 

■'."i.  Browning  proceeds  to  speak  of  'the  wretch 
going  festering  through  Florence.'  This  is  a 
relapse  into  his  mistake — the  confounding  of  the 
dead  Florentine  Bocca  degli  Abati  with  the  living 
(though  damned)  Faentine  and  Genoese  traitors, 
Frat<?  Alberigo  and  Bocca  d'Oria,  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Florence." 

I  have  just  heard  from  America  that  Mr. 
George  Willis  Cooke  (who  is  compiling  a 
Browning  Lexicon)  has  traced  the  "Cardinal 
and  the  Dog"  story  {Asolnnilo)  to  iho  Grand 
Didionnaire  ITistoriijtie,  whore  it  is  told  in  a 
slightly  different  form  of   a  certain  Cardinal 


Marcel  Croscentio.  Mr.  Cooke  has  also  traced  the 
"Monk  and  Monkey"  stoiy  of  the  "  Poute 
dell  Angelo"  {Asulandu)  to  the  Annates  des 
Capiicim  of  Father  Boverie,  i.e.,  Zacherie 
Boverius,  also  noted  in  the  Grand  Dictionnaire 
ffistorif/ue.  Mr.  Cooke  is  doing  his  work  so 
thoroughly  that  it  will  be  a  real  gain  to  all 
students  of  Browning. 

ESTIIEU  Pu.  Defiiies. 


WHY  WAS  THE  HOUSE  DBIVEJT  BEFORE  IT  WAS 
HIDDEN  ? 

Oxfora  :  Jan.  »,  1891. 

I  think  it  was  Darwin  who  said  that  "tho 
effects  of  false  inferences  are  but  of  little 
moment,  for  everyone  fools  a  pleasure  in  setting 
them  right,  but  that  false  facts  are  most 
dangerous,  because  there  may  bo  but  few  who 
can  point  out  their  untruth." 

It  is  not  my  object  to  set  right  the  inferences 
which  Mr.  William  Ridgeway  has  drawn  in  the 
Academy  of  January  '.)  as  to  tho  priority  of 
driving  horses.  On  tlie  contr.ary,  I  quite  agree 
with  him.  But  the  fact  which  he  quotes,  "  that 
in  the  Rig  Veda  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
the  art  of  riding  was  practised  "  is  not  a  fact, 
as  by  this  time  every  .student  of  the  Veda 
knows. 

F.  Max  MVllf.k. 


London  :  Jan.  5,  1891. 

It  is  difficult  to  agree  with  Prof.  Ridgeway' s 
theory  expoimded  in  tho  ACADEMY  of  Janu- 
ary 3,  that  the  reason  why  the  horse  was 
driven  before  being  ridden  by  the  ancients  was 
owing  to  its  small  size,  "  even  long  after 
domestication." 

With  regard  to  this  animal  as  used  by  the 
Egyptians,  whom  he  cites  in  the  beginning  of 
his  letter,  its  size  as  sho-wn  on  the  monuments 
is  by  no  means  diminutive. 

It  is  true  that  the  horse  was  not  introduced 
into  Egypt  till  the  time  of  the  Hyksos 
{eirc.  1700  B.C.),  and  the  earliest  mention  of  it 
on  the  bas-reliefs  is  not  until  the  reign  of 
Thothmes  I.  {cire.  163.3  B.C.),  where  it  is  called 
by  its  Semitic  name,  Siis,  in  the  tomb  of 
Aahmes  Pen-nukheb,  at  El-Kab.  But  from 
this  reign  it  became  a  favourite  theme  of  con- 
temporary art ;  .and  who  does  not  know  the 
bas-relief  of  Rameses  the  Great  charging  with 
his  favourite  pair  named  "  Victory  in  Thebes," 
^vith  their  reins  tied  about  his  waist,  as  he 
dashes  among  the  rebellious  Khita  ? 

Now  the  size  of  these  horses  as  represented 
by  the  Egyptian  artist  is  not  abnormally  small 
in  proportion  to  the  warriors.  The  king,  of 
course,  is  drawn  larger  than  the  ordinary  men 
about  him ;  but  the  chariot  and  horses  he  is 
driving  are  relatively  large,  and  were  he  to 
alight  and  stand  between  his  chargers  his  head 
and  neck  only  would  be  visible  above  the  centre 
of  their  backs. 

M.M.  Perrot  and  Chipiez  remark  that  as 
the  horse  was  only  introduced  into  Egypt 
when  her  art  had  become  conventionalised,  he 
is  almost  always  poorly  drawn.  His  body  is 
weak  and  unsubstantial,  though  his  head  is  well 
set  on,  and  his  neck  and  shoulders  are  good. 
Yet,  although  his  anatomy  can  ill  compare  with 
that  of  the  animals  deUneated  in  the  Memphite 
tombs  of  the  early  period,  we  may  surmise  that 
the  draughtsman  of  tho  XlXth  Dynasty 
drew  his  horse,  as  regards  .size,  fairly  as  he 
saw  him  ;  and  that  being  the  case,  he  was  far 
from  being  the  "diminutive  animal  about 
thirteen  hands  high "  which  Canon  Taylor 
describes  as  the  piimitive  type  ranging  over 
the  plains  of  Asia  and  Europe. 

M.  L.  Herbert  McClure. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  had  a 
conversation  with  Prof.  Poole  on  this  subject. 
With  regard  to  the  Asiatic  horse,  there  is  no  ^ 


doubt,  he  said,  from  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs, 
that  ho  was  a  large  animal.  The  relatively 
small  size  of  the  Greek  horses  on  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon  was  owing  apparently  to  the 
desire  of  the  sculptor  to  give  greater  promin- 
ence to  his  heroes  than  to  his  animal  forms. 

The  smallness  of  the  horse  in  early  times, 
moreover,  is  not  a  cogent  argument  against  its 
being  ridden,  as  in  the  tomb  of  Tih  (Vlth 
Dynasty)  the  ass,  which  is  smaller  still,  is  repre- 
sented as  being  used  for  this  purpose. 


ODYSSEUS  AND  THE  CYCLOPS. 

St.  Andrews.:  D^v.  an,  ISflO. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  WatkLss  Lloyd's  note,  I 
may  say  tliat  I  do  not  think  Homer  needs  any 
assistance  from  me.  But  the  argument  of  some 
critics,  wlio  do  need  assistance,  is  that 
Odys.seu8,  in  the  adventure  with  the  Cyclops, 
acts  out  of  character;  and,  therefore,  they 
attack  the  unity  of  the  poems.  If  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  rightly,  he  thinks 
that  the  behaviour  of  Odysseus  was  not  in- 
consistent, that  he  showed  his  usual  prudence. 
In  that  case,  the  critical  objection  disiippears. 
In  any  case,  tho  adventure  with  the  Cyclops  is, 
as  I  think  Mr.  Lloyd  will  admit,  essential. 
The  curse  of  Odysseus  is  the  residt  of  the 
blinding  of  Poseidon's  son,  and  the  wanderings 
are  the  result  of  the  curse.  If  we  remove  the 
Cyclops,  the  poem  falls  to  pieces.  But  it  may  be 
said — by  Canon  Taylor,  for  example— that  the 
adventure  may  be  necessary,  while  the  temerity 
of  the  hero  is  needless,  is  an  interpolation  or 
an  excresence.  If  Mr.  Lloyd  wiU  "verify  his 
references,"  as  he  bids  me  do,  he  will  see  that 
the  crew  of  Odysseus,  for  their  part,  thought 
him  foolhardly  when,  after  the  escape,  he 
taunted  the  Cyclops  from  the  ship.  I  do  not 
myself  think  this  out  of  character  in  a  man  of 
spirit.  But,  out  of  character  or  not — and  we 
are  all  foolish  by  times — if  Odysseus  had  not 
taunted  tho  Cyclops,  and  named  himself,  the 
Cyclops  would  not  have  known  who  his 
enemy  was,  and  coidd  not  have  appealed  to 
Poseidon  against  him.  So  Poseidon,  a  deitj' 
of  limited  intelligence,  would  never  have  cursed 
Odysseus:  he  would  have  cursed  "No-Man." 
For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  a  more 
excellently  worked-out  plot  than  that  of  the 
Odifssey,  in  aU  its  details,  was  never  composed. 
Take  anything  out  of  it— as  this  adventure  of 
the  Cyclops,  or  even  the  taunt  of  Odysseus — • 
and  the  poem  lacks  motive,  and  falls  to  pieces. 
It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  obvious  to  any 
student  of  literature,  or  even  to  any  reviewer 
of  novels.  This  is  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
argument,  which,  with  all  its  defects,  is  strong 
as  a  literary  argument. 

By  a  misprint  I  was  made  to  say  that  I  was 
sorry  that  a  certain  passage  in  the  Iliad  about 
fishing  was  too  familiar  to  need  being  quoted. 
I  wrote  that  I  was  sorry  Homer's  men  fished 
with  bait,  an  angling  pedantry.  As  to  tho 
main  question,  probably  Mr.  Lloyd  .and  I  are 
agreed.  I  do  not  think  Odysseus  inconsistent  ; 
but,  even  if  he  was,  his  conduct  was  necessary 
to  the  story.  He  was  bound  to  let  Polj'phemus 
know  \vith  whom  he  had  the  feud  for  his  lost 
eye. 

Andrew  Lang. 


"  widershins." 

Tjondon ;  Jammry  n,  1S91. 

I  dare  say  my  friend  Mi'.  Gollancz  is  in  the 
right  in  his  etymology  of  "  widershins," 
though  phonetically  he  does  not  account  for 
the  aspirated  sibilant,  nor  semasiologically  for 
the  specialised  meaning,  "  contrary  to  the  sun's 
course." 

But  in  his  incursions  into  folk-lore  he  betrays 
the    amateur.     In    the  first   place   one    can 
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hardly  caU  an  etymology  of  "  widershins," 
connecting  it  with  the  German  wiikr  Schein,  a 
"  folk-etymology."  It  can  be  traced  to  a 
definite  individual;  and,  besides,  the  folk  do  not 
derive  from  foreign  languages.  He  is  again 
wrong  in  thinking  that  to  do  things  contrari- 
wise is  a  spell  wjainat  the  Evil  One.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  the  way  to  put  oneself  in  his 
power.  To  say  the  Paternoster  backwards 
was  the  witches'  way  of  swearing  allegiance  to 
Lucifer.  So,  too,  going  round  a  church 
"  widershins  "  would  have- put  Burd  Ellen  into 
the  power  of  the  King  of  Elfland.  Indeed,  if 
Mr.  Weller  had  been  a  folk-lorist  he  would  have 
doubtless  given  the  advice,  ' '  Beware  of  wider- 
shins;" and  so  say  I  from  the  folk-lore  point  of 
view  to  my  friend  Mr.  Gollanoz. 

JosErn  Jacobs. 


"  A  MIDSUMMEU  NIOIIX's  DREAM." 

King's  College,  London :  January  3, 1891. 
With  i-eference  to  Prof.  Skeat's  interesting 
note  (Academy,  December  27,  1890),  allow 
me  to  say  that  the  connexion  between  Shak- 
spere's  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dx-eam "  and 
Chaucer's  "  Merchant's  Tale  "  has  been  pointed 
out,  indirectly  at  least,  by  German  critics.  In 
commenting  on  Goethe's  Wulpuniisiutcldstnium. 
or  "  Obei-on's  and  Titania's  Golden  Wedding," 
several  of  them,  but  most  distinctly  Herr  von 
Loeper,  mention  the  fact  that  Shakspere's 
drama  suggested  to  Goethe  his  humorous  Iiiter- 
inezzo ;  and  they  refer  at  the  same  time  to 
Chaucer's  tale,  which  was  also  made  use  of 
by  Wieland  in  his  composition  of  "  Oberon," 
after  having  read  Chaucer's  jjoem  in  Pope's 
adaptation. 

C.   A.   BUCUHEIM. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR.  NEXT  WEEK. 

SuNDAT,  Jon.  11,  4  p.m.  South  Place  Institute  :  "  The 
Church  of  Latter-Day  Saints,"  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Anderson. 

7.30  p.m.     Ethical:    '*In  Barkest  England  on  the 
Wrong  Track,"  by  Mr.  IS.  Bosancjuet. 
Monday,  Jjin.  12.  5  p.m.    London  Institution  :    "Light  and 
Electricity,"  by  Mr.  Shelford  Bidwell. 

8  p.m.  Royal  Academy  :  Lecture  III.,  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Hodgson,  Professor  of  Painting. 

8  p.m.  library  Association  :  "  How  the  Acts  were 
carried  in  Clerkenwell,"  by  Mr.  W.  Hobson;  "The 
Working  of  the  library,"  by  Mr.  .1.  "W.  Brown. 

8  p.m.  Eiohmond  Athenaeum ;  "  The  Stuart  Period," 
by  Mr.  C.  V.  Godby. 

TiEsDAv,  J.an.  13,  8p.m.  Biblical  Archaeology :  Anniversary 
Meeting. 

8  p.m.  Ci^-il  Engineers:  "Auxiliary  Engines  in 
connexion  with  the  Modem  Marine  Engine,"  bv  Mi-. 
W.  H.  Allen. 

.s  p.m.  Colonial  Institute;  •' Ayricldlural  and  Tech- 
nical Iklui-atiim  in  tJic  Colonics,"  by  3[r.  IT.  V.  Moore. 

S.3<t  p.m.  Anthropological :  "  An  Ethnographicjil 
.Vlbum  of  the  Pacitic  Islands,"  by  Messi-s.  .J.  Edge  Part- 
ington and  C.  Ileape ;  "  Tlic  Soiu-cc  of  .lade  used  for 
ancient  Implements  in  Europe  and  America,"  by  Mr. 
F.  AV.  Eudler. 


Society  of    Arts :    "  Steam 


Weunksd.vv,  Jan.  11,  8  p. 

Lifeboats,"  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Gr«en, 
TuinsDAV,    Jan.    1.5,    7   p.m.      London   Institution:   "The 
British  Orpheus,  Henry  Purcell,"  with  Musical  Illus-tra- 
tions,  by  Jlr.  AV.  H.  Cumraings. 

8  p.m.  Royal  Academy :  Loctui-e  IV,,  bv  Mr.  J.  E. 
Hodgson,  I'rofessor  of  Painting. 

8  p.m.  Linncan:  "  Certain  Points  in  the  Morphology 
of  the  Cystidea,"  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Carpenter  ;  "  A  Botanical 
Visit  to  the  Auckland  Isles,"  by  Mr.  T.  Kirk. 

8  p.m.  Electrical  Engineers :  Inaugural  Address  by 
the  President,  Mr.  W.  Cix>okes. 

S..30  p.m.  Historical :  "  'ITie  Political  Use  of  the  Lot 
at  Athens,"  by  Mr.  J.  AV.  Ueadlam. 

8.30  p.m.  Antiqiuiries. 
Friday,  Jan.  18,  5  p.m.  Physical:  "Photo-EIectricity,"  by 
Prof.  G.  AV.  Minchin;  "A  Lecture-Room  Method  of 
detcmiining  y,"  by  Prof.  F.  R.  Bawell:  "Tlie  Change 
in  the  Absorption  Spectrum  of  Cobalt  Glass  produced  by 
Heat,"  by  Sir  John  Conjoy. 

7.30  p.m.  Civil  Engineers  :  Students' Meeting,  "A 
Sun-ey  of  the  Bed  of  Sutton  Pool,  riymnuth,"b\  Mr 
E.  G.  Hansford  AVorth. 

8  p.m.  New  Shakspere:  a  Paper  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Bullen. 

8  p.m.     Ruskin  Society:   "  Fors  CUukem,"  by  the 
Kev.  J.  p.  Faunlhorpe. 
Batubuav,  Jan.  17, 10.30  a.m.     Association  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Geometrical  Teaching ;  Annual  General  Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

A  Finnish   Grammar.     By  C.  N.  E.  Eliot. 
(Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.) 

Finnish,  tliough  historically  of  very  small 
account,  is,  philologically,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  so-called  Finno-Ugric 
dialects.  Turkish  and  Hungarian  are  the 
languages  of  bellicose,  dominating  races, 
Avho,  after  establishing  themselves  by  force 
of  arms  in  the  midst  of  Aryan  Europe,  learnt 
the  arts  of  j)oace  from  their  more  civilised 
neighbours,  and  gradually  adapted  their 
rude  dialects  to  their  now  circumstances  and 
enlarged  spii-itual  horizon.  The  Finns,  on 
the  other  hand,  liave  always  been  a  subject 
race,  and  their  despised  and  neglected 
language,  thrust  unceremoniously  aside  into 
out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  world,  has 
consequently  been  far  less  exposed  to  dis- 
turbing foreign  influences.  The  vocabulary 
may,  in  tjuite  recent  times,  have  borrowed 
largely  from  Scandinavian  and  less  plenti- 
fully from  Slavonic  sources  ;  but  the  gram- 
mar (especially  as  we  find  it  in  the  national 
epic,  Kalewala)  has  probably  undergone 
little  change  and  lost  few  of  its  primitive 
forms.  Its  importance,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
comparative  philologist,  is  therefore  con- 
siderable ;  and  yet  the  study  of  this  curious 
and  interesting  language  has  hitherto  been 
almost  entirely  restricted  to  Eussian  and 
Swedish  scholars,  who  take  a  local  interest 
in  it,  or  to  Hungarians,  who,  speaking  a 
cognate  dialect,  have  almost  a  prescriptive 
right  to  regard  this  branch  of  linguistic 
science  as  peculiarly  their  own.  Not  that 
the  Finns  have  been  altogether  neglected  by 
the  West.  In  184.5  Loouzon  le  Due  pro- 
duced a  prose  translation  of  the  Kalewala, 
and  since  then  two  metrical  versions  liaA-e 
appeared  at  New  York.  The  first  of  these, 
a  mere  selection,  translated  through  the 
German,  is  of  little  value ;  but  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's version,  in  two  volumes,  published  in 
1888,  is  a  sound  and  cai'eful  piece  of  work, 
which  can  even  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
Castren's  Swedish  and  Barna's  Hungarian 
translation. 

Sufficient  interest  in  l^'inland  .and  the 
Finns  exists  among  us,  therefore,  to  justify 
the  publication  of  a  Finnish  Grammar,  and 
Mr.  Eliot's  essay  (Avith  the  possible  exception 
of  Budcnz's  "Finn  Nyelvtan")  is  by  far 
tlic  most  satisfactory  attempt  to  deal  Avith 
tliis  A'cry  difficult  language.  The  author, 
indeed,  is  well  equipped  for  his  task.  He 
has  mastered  most  of  the  many  Finnish 
dialects,  carefully  studied  the  Kalewala,  and 
used  to  advantage  the  best  Eussian  and 
Swedish  authorities  on  the  subject.  No 
wonder  then  if  lie  has  made  liis  sub- 
ject not  only  inteUigdble  but  attrac- 
tive. It  is  difficult  to  pick  out  par- 
ticular passages  for  praise,  where  all  is 
so  good  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  sections 
devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  infinitive,  that 
crucial  difficulty  of  the  Finnish  language, 
are  particularly  lucid  and  happy.  Mr. 
Eliot,  liowever,  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
himself  acquainted  Avith  the  results  of  the 
labours  of  Hungarian  scholars  in  tliis  pro- 
vince of  philology.  This  is  not  sui-prising, 
Hungarian  being  anytliing  but  a  cosmo- 
politan language  ;  but  it  is  rogi-ettable,  as 
most  of  the  standard  Avorks  on  the  subject 


are  Avritten  in  Magyar.  "We  allude  especially 
to  Budenz's  monumental  Magyar-ngor  iissze- 
hawnlito  sxotar  (Hungaro-Ugrian  Compara- 
tive Dictionary),  which  has  done  for  the 
Finnic  what  Bopp's  great  Dictionary  did  for 
the  Aryan  languages.  All  subsequent 
investigators  must  to  a  great  extent  work 
upon  the  lines  laid  down  by  Budenz. 

"We  have  abeady  said  that  we  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Eliot's  Grammar  ;  but 
his  philology,  especially  as  exhibited  in  his 
Introduction,  is  not  always  according  to 
knowledge,  or,  perhaps  we  should  say, 
according  to  facts.  Thus  he  is  inclined  to 
see  a  resemblance  between  the  Latin  and 
Finnish  declensions,  which  is  pxu-ely  fanciful ; 
and  he  will  find  few  scholars  to  agree  with 
him  when  he  claims  that,  "  on  the  whole, 
Finnish  really  presents  no  great  differences 
from  the  Aryan  languages,"  or  that  it  shows 
clearer  cases  of  foreign  influence  than  even 
Magyar.  There  can  be  no  real  analogy 
between  any  of  the  Aryan  dialects  and  such 
a  language  as  Finnish,  Avhich  is  so  unmis- 
takably impressed  with  what  may  be  called 
the  three  great  stigmata  of  the  Ugro-Altaic 
group  —  Adz.,  the  harmonic  sequence  of 
vowels,  the  post-positional  declension,  and 
the  agglutinative  conjugation.  It  is  only  in 
the  case  of  Bulgarian,  Avhich  has  been 
Aryanised  by  centuries  of  violent  and  inces- 
sant friction  with  Aiyan  races,  that  any  such 
comparison  is  admissible.  On  the  other 
hand,  between  Finnish  and  her  southern 
sisters  Hungarian  and  Turkish  striking 
analogies  can  be  made  out.  Nay,  even  a 
comparison  of  their  respective  vocabularies, 
wide  apart  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  cannot 
fail  to  prove  instructive  if  only  we  look  a 
little  below  the  surface.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  words  Jumala  and  hten, 
which  mean  "  God  "  in  Finnisli  and 
Hungarian  respectively.  Budenz  has  shown 
that  while  jo,  the  Hungarian  word  for 
"good,"  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Finnish 
Jiimala,  tlie  Finnish  tm,  "father,"  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  Hungarian  hten.  The  same 
scholar  proves  to  demonstration  that  the 
derivation  of  vei-y  many  Hungarian  words 
can  only  bo  traced  witli  tlie  help  of  the 
Finnish  vocabularj',  and  vlce-verta.  One 
instance  may  suffice.  "Man"  in  Hun- 
garian is  ciiibcr.  The  first  syllable  ciiih  is 
simply  a  variation  of  the  usual  comparative 
form  hh  -~  more,  Avhile  cr  ^--  the  modern 
fcij,  "male."  The  real  signifieatitm  of 
I'mbi'r,  therefore,  is  "a  big  male,"  i.e.,  a 
man  in  contradistinction  to  a  little  male,  or 
boy.  An  analogous  distinction  is  found  in 
the  Vogul  dialect;  Avhilc — still  more  remark- 
able— the  Finnish  Avord  for  man,  ilnnincn,  is 
compounded  in  exactly  the  same  Avay,  and 
means,  like  the  Hungarian  ember,  "  a  big 
male." 

Such  details,  howeA'er,  belong  rather  to  a 
comparative  grammar  than  to  a  work  like 
Mr.  Eliot's,  which  simplj'  aims  at  giidng 
"  an  account  of  Finnish  sufficient  to  enable 
anyone  to  understand  the  grammatical 
structure  of  the  Avritten  language."  In 
this,  as  we  have  already  implied,  the  author 
h.as  eminently  succeeded.  A  student  must 
be  dull  indeed  who  cannot  master  the 
principles  of  the  Finnish  language  with  the 
aid  of  such  a  mentor  as  Mr.  Eliot.  It  is 
another  question,  of  course,  whether  Finnish 
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mil  repay  the  time  and  trouble  spent  in 
learning  it.  Anyhow,  it  is  the  key  to  one 
of  the  half-dozen  great  epics  of  the  world ; 
and  many  will  not  deem  that  labour  lost 
which  enables  them  to  read  the  Kalewala  in 
the  original. 

Iv.  NiSBET  Bain. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BUDDHAGHOSA's    description    of    old    illXDU 
ASCETICS. 

Dedham,  Essex. 
The  Dharmai;iistras  give  us  many  interesting 
details  of  hermit  life  m  the  forest ;  but  in  Pali 
texts  we  meet  with,  comparatively  speaking, 
very  few  allusions  to  the  practices  of  the  Brah- 
minical  ascetics,  even  in  the  oldest  Buddhistic 
records. 

From  Baudhfiyana,  iii.  3,  2,  we  learn  that 
some  hermits  lived  on  cooked  food,  while  others 
always  ate  theirs  raw.  Buddhaghosa  (Sum., 
pp.  270,  271)  mentions  eight  lands  of  ascetics, 
two  of  whom  received,  as  alms,  (cooked)  food 
from  the  daniigara ;  two  ate  food  cooked  by  a 
lire  (agyagara),  the  rest  lived  ou  uncooked  food 
picked  up  in  the  forest. 

Buddhaghosa  does  not  (so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  present  state  of  his  text)  seem  to  have 
imderstood  all  the  terms  he  employs  to  describe 
the  various  kuids  of  hennits ;  but  some  little 
light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  a 
reference  to  the  customs  of  the  Brahminiual 
ascetics. 

The  eight  kinds  mentioned  by  Buddhaghosa 
are  as  follows : 

(1)  Sapattabhariya,  (2)  Uiichacariya,  (;J) 
Anaggipakkika,*  (4)  Asamapakika,  (5)  Asama- 
muffhika,t  (6)  Dantavakkalika,  (7)  Pavatta- 
phalabhojmo,  (S)  Panchipalasikti. 

The  first  epithet  needs  no  explanation.  The 
second  has  already  been  explained  by  the  writer 
of  these  notes  in  the  Journal  of  the  Pali  Text 
Society  for  1887  (pp.  115-16).  The  Uucha- 
cariya  mode  of  life  corresponds  to  the  older 
8  a  m  i1  h  a  livelihood  called  in  Pah  S  a  m  u  Ii- 
c  h  a  k  a  (?).  This  word  is  not  recorded  by 
Childers,  but  there  is  .some  authority  for  its 
use: 

"Dhamme  care  yo  pi  samunchakaift  care" 
(Jat.  iv.,  p.  66),  on  which  the  Commentator  has 
the  following  note:  "  Sam  ufichakan  ti 
game  va  amapakkabhikkhacariyam  arafifie  va 
phalSphalahara;(a  saiikhataj/i  uncha;»  yo  careyya 
so  pi  dhammaiu  eva  care." 

The  Pilli  sanmnohaka  uiay  be  an  attempt  to 
express  the  older  s  a  m  ii  h  a  or  s  a  m  u  h  a  k  a. 
lu  a  parallel  passage  (in  Saiuyutta  Nikilya,  i. 
4.2.  7)  we  find  s  a  m  u  c  c  h  a k  a )*i  (v.  1.  sanmn- 
jaka/ji)  for  s  a  m  u  n  c  h  a  k  a  ?». 

In  verse  440,  p.  70,  of  the  Sutta  Nipata  we 
have  the  following  line—"  Esa  muujam  pari- 
hare." 

A  variant  (Burmese)  readiug  has  mu  n  ca  j/i, 
which  does  not  hclj)  us  nuich  in  solving  the 
difficulty  presented  by  "  esa  muuja//i."  On 
turning  to  Prof.  Fausboll's  translation  in  Sacred 
liooha  of  the  East,  verse  439,  p.  71,  we  find,  by 
some  inadvertence,  that  the  line  containing 
these  words  has  been  left  untranslated.  The 
sense  of  the  whole  verse ,  however,  is  not  much 
affected  by  the  omission ;  but  still  a  footnote  is 
needed  for  the  information  of  the  reader.  Esa 
appears  to  be  a  mere  blunder  arisuig  out  of 
e  s  it  m  the  preceding  verse,  and  has  no  mean- 
ing in  gathit  440.  For  "esa  mimjam"  we 
might  indeed  read  "esaham  iincham  ";  but 
this  would  be  against  the  metre,  unless  we  pro- 
nounce esaham  as  two  syllables.  The  line 
would  then  mean,  "  I  must  practise  gleaning," 

*  Printed  text  reads  a:  n  a  g g  a p a k  k  h  i  k  a. 
t  Printed  on  p.  271  asammu«hika. 


i.e.,  "I  must  hve  away  from  the  world."  We 
must,  I  think,  amend  the  text  by  reading 
"  samuii  chaka7)i  pa  rih  a  re,  "which  would 
correspond  exactly  to  "samuiichaka?/* 
care"  as  already  quoted  from  the  Jataka 
book. 

The  phrase  "  dhamme  care  yo  pi  samuucha- 
ka?;i  care,"  wluch  makes  the  practice  of  the 
dharma  to  be  identical  with  the  gleaning  mode 
of  Ufe,  reminds  us  of  a  passage  in  Manu  iv.  5 : 
"  iHtam  uuchasilam  jneya?»  "  =  "  i^ita  (truth) 
is  to  be  understood  as  practising  gleaning," 
that  is,  gleaning  is  the  true  or  virtuous  mode 
of  Ufe. 

3.  The  Anaggipakkikas,  according  to 
Buddhaghosa,  cooked  the  husked  grains  they 
received  as  alms ;  but  this  explanation  can 
hardly  be  correct,  as  it  would  be  more  appro- 
priately a  description  of  the  Aggipakki- 
k  a  s.  The  epithet  must  mean  ' '  eating  food 
not  cooked  by  tire."  In  Jat.  iv.,  p.  8,  we  read 
of  a  hermit  who  was  a  Dantamusalika, 
and  ate  uncooked  food — "  Dantamusaliko  hutva 
anaggipakkam  eva  khadati,  thusaparik- 
khitam  kinci  na  khadati." 

4.  The  As  iim  apa  ki  ka  s,  according  to 
Buddhaghosa,  gleaned  cooked  food  ;  they  were 
therefore  a  g  n  i  p  a  k  v  a  i;  i  n  s  or  a  g  g  i  p  a  k- 
Idkas,  but  we  do  not  at  once  gather  as  much 
from  the  Pali  designation.  Asamapiikika 
must  refer  to  tliose  ' '  living  on  f oi)d  that  had 
not  ripened  spontaneously  (sa  ma  7»),"  that  is, 
to  those  wlio  followed  the  livelihood  calletl 
S  i  dd  h  o  n  c  h  a  "  gleaning  cooked  food." 

Asamai)iikika  might  possibly  be  an  attempt 
to  represent  an  older  a  -  s  a  m  a  y  a  -  j)  a  k  i  k  a 
^akalapilkika  applied  to  hermits  ' '  eating 
what  had  not  been  ripened  by  time."  Com- 
pare the  following  jjassage  from  Manu  vi.  1 7  : 

"  Agnipakvavano  vasyat  kalapakvabhugeva  va 
A(;makuWobhaved  vapi  dantoliikhalikopi  va." 

"He  may  eat  what  is  cooked  by  fire,  or  eat 
only  what  is  ripened  by  time  ;  ho  may  either  use 
a  stone-pounder,  or  else  make  use  of  liis  teeth 
as  a  pestle." 

o.  The  Asamamuiihikas  ate  the  bark 
of  trees,  which  they  broke  off  with  a  stone  or 
piece  of  iron,  used  as  a  hammer. 

The  passage  quoted  above  from  M.anu  lielps 
us  to  solve  the  crux  in  asamamuiihika. 
We  see  that  it  answers  to  the  Sanskrit  a  g  m  a- 
kuijaka  or  a(;maku<<a,  so  that  the  Pali 
as  am  a  (:-'asma)  corresponds  to  St.  a<,ma, 
"stone."  Childers  has  no  such  form,  because 
the  Sk.  a  <;  m  a  n  usually  in  Pali  becomes  amha* 
(Sutta-Nipata,  p.  71).  The  word  m  u  ?  <  h  i  k  a, 
from  m  u  <  <  h  i  ("  a  hammer  "+)  =  8k.  m  u  s  <  h  i 
("a  tist"),  con-esponds  in  meaning  to  Sk. 
\iutia.,  kuHaka  (</.  Pali  ko«a,  koWaka 
Jat.  i.  477;  ii.  262;  Sum.  i.  252;  koHana 
Sum.  i.  296,  "  breaking,  cutting,  pounding"). 

6.  Tlie  Dantavakkalikas,  wlio  stripped 
oft'  the  bark  of  trees  with  their  teeth,  are  the 
same  as  the  Dantamusalikas  of  Jat.  iv.,  p.  S. 
Dantavakkalika  con-esponds  in  sense  to 
Sk.  d  a  n  t  o  1  u  k  h  a  1  i  k  a,  of  which  the  second 
element  is  from  ulukhala  (Pftli  uduk- 
k  h  a  1  a  for  u  d  ii  k  h  a  1  a ;  Bengali  u  k  k  h  a  1  i ; 
Hindi  and  Marathi  u  k  h  a  1  ;  Prakrit  o  k  - 
khalal  or  uluhala),  "a  pestle."  The 
form  okkhala,  referred  to  by  Hemacandra 
and  Vararuci  (i.  21),  seems  to  point  to  aPrakiit 
dantokkhalika,  which  the  later  Buddhist 
scribes  did  not  know  what  to  make  of.  Thej' 
probably  imagined  that  the  letter  o  represented 
the  syllable  a  v  a  (as  it  so  often  does  as  a 
prefix,  but  rarely  in  the  body  of  a  word),  and 

*  Compare  Piili  pamha  und  pakhuma  from 
Sk.  pak«mau. 
t  A  bUcksmlth's  hammer,-  also  a  "  fist." 
i  Cf.  rimdi  0  k  h  a  1  i,  "a  wooden  mortar." 


that   vakkhalika   stood   for  vakkal  ika, 
from  v  a  k  k  a  1  a,  "  bark."  * 

These  ascetics,  who  used  their  teeth  for  a 
pestle,  or  ate  ungiound  com,  were  probably 
the  same  as  the  Mukhenadayins,  who  took  the 
food  with  their  mouths,  like  brute  beasts. 

7.  The  Pavattaphalabhojins  con-e- 
spond  to  the  Pravrittayins  of  the  Hindu  Law- 
books. 

8.  The  Pa/frfui^alasikas  ate  fallen  or 
-withered  leaves  (see  Manu  vi.  21),  and  corre- 
spond to  the  ^irnapar^ia^'ins. 

The  Law-books  throw  light  upon  other 
ancient  usages  alluded  to  in  Pah  records,  as,  for 
instance,  the  M  o  s  a  1 1  a  penance. 

Mosalla,  from  an  original  'mausaliya 
or  'mausalya,  has  the  same  meaning  as  the 
Sk.  musalya,  "  deserving  of  death  by  beat- 
ing with  a  club  or  by  pounding  with  a  pestle  " 
(Anguttara  iv.  242.  2).  The  culprit  meriting 
this  "  pounding,"  clothed  in  black,  -with  hair 
Hying  about,  and  with  a  club  jjlaced  upon  his 
shoulder,  made  public  confession  of  his  offence. 
There  is  an  allusion  to  this  in  Apastamba 
9.25.4;  Gautana  xii.  43  ;  Manu  -viii.  3I4-< 
Yaj.  iii.  257,  where  we  learn  that  the  offence 
was  "  stealing  a  Brahman's  gold." 

Buddhaghosa  says  nothing  of  the  crioie  of 
theft. 

The  Aiigutlara  (iv.  242.  3)  makes  mention  of 
the  Assa-puta  punishment,  where  the  culprit 
bore  a  basket  of  ashes  {'f  stones)  on  his  shoulder. 
From  Digha  (iii.  1.  2(i)  we  learn  that  this  par- 
ticular punishment  was  inflicted  ou  a  Brahman 
before  he  was  expelled  from  the  order,  and 
banished  from  his  native  place.  Buddhaghosa 
gives  us  no  explanation  of  the  punishment  or 
of  the  offence. 

The  Hindu  Law-books  do  not,  we  believe, 
contain  any  reference  to  the  Assaputa 
penance. 

In  later  Piili  works  we  have  occasional  allu- 
sions to  ancient  usages,  as  in  the  following 
passage  relatuig  to  the  consecration  of  a  king  : 

"  A^hatimsii  ca  rajaputisa  na<a-naccakii  mukha  - 
m  a  11  g  a  1  i  k  a  s  o  1 1  h  i  v  a  c  a  k  a  samana  brahmawa 
sabbapasa»!iagaKa  abhigacchauti,  jam  kiuci  pa- 
^haviya  pa/<ana-ratanakara-nagara-surika^<hana- 
verajjaka-chejjabhe.ijajana-m-anusasanam  sabbat- 
tha  samiko  bhavati"  (Milinda,  p.  35!)). 

With  the  latter  part  of  this  extract  compare 
Sum.  i.,  p.  246. 

In  m  uk  ha  mangalika  the  first  element 
has  probably  the  meaning  of  Sk.  mukhya, 
"apruicipal  rite  or  ordinance."  The  mukha- 
mangalika  were  Brahmans,  who  had  to  decide 
whether  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  ceremony 
of  consecration  was  auspicious  or  no.  It  might 
be  roughly  translated  by  "  soothsayers."  We 
have  no  term  con-esponding  etymologically  to 
it  in  Sanskrit. 

In  the  Kalpa-siitra  (Jinacarita,  p.  113)  we 
find  the  corresponding  Jaina-prikrit  term 
m  u  h  a  -  m  a  lii  g  a  1  i  y  a,  of  which  the  com- 
mentator gives  a  vei-y  unsatisfactoi-y  explana- 
tion (m  u  k  h  a  m  a  1!  g  a  1  i  k  a  mukhe  inai'igalaiii 
yesh-dfft  te  tatha  ca<ukari/(a  ity  artha//. 

The  Sotthivacaka  or  "augurs"  wen 
those  who  performed  the  sotthivacana  oi 
s  V  a  s  t  i  -  V  ii  c  a  n  a,  "a  religious  rite  prepara- 
tory to  any  important  observance,  in  which  the 
Brahmans  strewed  boiled  rice  on  the  ground, 
and  invoked  the  blessings  of  the  gods  on  the 
undertaking  about  to  commence." 

The  Pali  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  sotthiva- 
cana k  a.  Compare  Sk.  svastivacanikii 
(fem.),  Prakrit  so  1 1  hi  v  a -a  «  ii  ka  (Cakun- 
tala,  ed.  WUHams,  p.  152),  and  sotthivaa/ia 
Miilat  (ed.  Sk.  P.  Pandit,  p.  82.  4).  | 

E.  Morris.      I 


*  Wo  find,  in  a  different  sense,  d  a  u  t  a  -  u  d  ii  k  - 
khala  and  dauta-musala  (Sum.  i.  200). 
The  upper  teeth  arc  dauta-musala  and  the  lower 
teeth  danta-iidukkliala. 
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THE  KA.RLY  CIVILISATION  OF  ARABIA. 

Munich,  Adalbertstrassc  62ii :  Jan.  5, 1891. 
The  Minean  inscription,  Halevy  No.  535, 
refei-s,  as  I  stated  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Academy,  to  a  battle  between  the  South 
Egyjjtian  people  Marfoy  and  the  Egyptians 
(inhabitants,  or  rulers,  of  the  Delta).  But 
this  important  Minean  text  tells  us  more. 
The  authors  of  the  inscription  (the  Minean 
governors  of  Tsar,  Ashurim,  and,  as  I  behave, 
of  "the  Hebrews  of  the  canal  countiy  ")  give 
thanks  to  the  Minean  gods  and  to  the  Minean 
King  Abijeda'  Jeshi'  for  their  escape  from  peril 
during  a  war  "between  the  possessor  (king)  of 
the  South  and  the  possessor  of  the  North,"  and 
for  their  escape  from  the  middle  (interior)  of 
(Lower)  Egypt  to  the  Minean  town  Kama-u 
when  war  broke  out  between  Maf?oy  and 
(Lower)  Egypt. 

It  is  evident  that  the  king  of  the  South 
cannot  be  other  than  the  latest  king  of  the 
XVIIth  Dynasty  residing  at  Thebes  —  or, 
better,  Amasis,  the  first  king  of  the  XVIIIth 
Dynasty ;  and  that  the  king  of  the  North  must 
be  the  latest  king  of  the  Hyksos,  who  was 
driven  out  by  Amiisis.  As  the  Mineans  escaped 
to  Kama-u,  which  is  very  far  from  the 
Egyptian  frontier  (viz.,  between  Mecca  and 
Yemen),  they  had  already  lost  Tsar  and  A-shur 
when  they  wrote  the  uiscription.  We  learn 
also  that  the  Mincaus  were  driven  out  of  Egypt 
and  neighbouring  countries  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Hyksos.  For  this  reason  the  Miueans 
must  be  i-egarded  either  as  a  portion,  or  as  an 
ally,  of  the  Hyksos.  But  the  kings  of  the  Hyksos 
were  not  Mineans. 

I  am  just  now  publishing  in  the  Ausland 
an  article  on  this  interesting  matter,  which 
proves  how  ancient  the  Minoan  inscrijitions 
must  be.  Halevy  No.  535  is  by  no  means 
the  oldest ;  it  belongs,  on  the  contrary,  to  the 
decadence  of  the  Minean  empire.  Older 
inscriptions,  the  only  Minean  stones  actually  in 
Europe,  are  in  the  British  Museum,  where  I 
brought  them  three  years  ago.  Nobody  has 
studied  them  with  energy,  and  they  ai'e  half- 
forgotten.  Perhaps  these  oldest  monimients 
of  Arabian  civilisation  will  now  find  more 
attention  among  the  scholars  of  all  nations. 
I  have  also  another  collection  of  inscribed 
stones  and  monuments  that  I  brought  to 
Europe  from  Southern  Arabia  in  18SS.  Tliero 
is  no  govennnent  and  no  museum  in  the 
world  that  will  iicquirc  this  most  important 
collection,  because,  I  suppose,  our  scholars  are 
not  yet  able  to  decipher  the  texts.  But 
are  we  sure  that  the  coming  generation  will 
not  hold  the  same  opinion  about  them  as  I  did 
when  I  collected  these  monuments  under  a 
thousand  peiils  and  brought  them  into 
Europe  't 

EdWjUid  Glasek. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


Thk  first  meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers  for  the  new  year  will  be 
held  on  Thursday  next,  January  15,  when  the 
president,  Mr.  W.  Crookes,  will  deliver  his  in- 
augural address.  The  Institution  will  shortly 
move  to  28,  Victoria- street,  Westminster,  but 
its  meetings  will  still  be  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  Great 
George-street. 

The  general  meeting  of  the  Association  for 
the  Improvement  of  Geometrical  Teaching  mil 
be  held  at  University  College,  Gower-street,  on 
Saturday,  January  17.  At  the  morning  sitting 
(10.30  a.m.),  the  reports  of  the  council  and  the 
committees  will  be  read,  the  new  ofiicers  will  be 
elected,  and  Miss  Wood  wiE  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Use  of  the  Term  'Abstract'  m  Arith- 
metic."   At    the    aftejuoou    sitting  (2  p.m.), 


papers  will  be  read  by  Prof.  Minchin,  on 
"  Another  Voyage  to  Laputa";  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Dixon  on  "  The  Foimdations  of  Geometry  "  ; 
and  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Langley  on  "  Statics  and 
Geometry."  Wo  regret  to  hear  that  Prof. 
Sylvester,  who  had  promised  to  take  the  chair, 
will  bo  luiable  to  be  present. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute,  Mr.  F.  W.  Rudler,  the  secretary,  will 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Source  of  the  Jade  used 
for  Ancient  Implements  in  Europe  and 
America." 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  G. 
W.  Ormerod,  which  occurred  at  Teignmouth, 
on  Tuesday  last,  January  G,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty.  Attached  throughout  life  to 
geological  studies,  he  wrote  numerous  papers 
on  local  subjects  principally  connected  with  the 
rocks  of  Devonshire  and  Cheshire,  and  was  the 
compiler  of  a  very  useful  Index  to  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Geological  Society. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Clu'ton  SiiAKsrERE  Society. — (Saturday,  Dec.  20.) 

Miss  Flouence  Hekap.vth,  president,  in  the  chair. — 
Mr.  S.  L.  Gwynn  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Authorship 
of '  Pericles,'  "saying  that  the  astoimding  differences 
iu  style  force  us  to  give  up  any  idea  that  Shakspere 
wrote  the  whole  play  at  auy  one  time.  There  is  uo 
reason  to  dissent  from  the  general  views  advanced 
by  Mr.  Flciiyand  Mr.  Boyle(NcwShakspere  Society's 
Ti-ansactiom,  1874,  Part  I.  and  1880-5,  Part  II.), 
which  are  endorsed  by  Mr.  Round  in  his  Introduc- 
tions to  the  Facsimile  Quartos,  where  he  gives  an 
excellent  analysis  of  the  earlier  papers.  With  these 
we  may  admit  that  Shakspero  was  attracted  by 
Gowcr's  story  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyre  and  wrote  the 
principal  scenes,  taking  as  his  point  of  departure 
Pericles'  journey  to  Tarsus.  It  will  uot  do,  however, 
to  say  with  Mr.  Floay  that  the  play  might  have 
begun  here.  This  omits  the  first  link  which  binds 
Cleonand  Dionyza  hitothc  tale — the  cause  of  grati- 
tude to  set  over  against  their  subsequent  mgratitude. 
George  Wilkins,  as  we  know  from  the  work  which 
he  wrote  in  1608,  was  commissioned  to  supply  the 
necessary  scenes  to  complete  the  play ;  and  he  was 
aided  in  the  coarser  scenes  by  a  third  writer  whom 
consent  of  opinion  seems  to  identify  as  William 
Rowley.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  attempt  to 
assign  to  WUkins  and  his  coadjutor  their  respective 
limits.  In  such  au  investigatiou,  style  must  be  the 
sign-iiost ;  metrical  tests  are  of  .secoudaiy  im- 
portance. Now  Shakspere  has  a  .stylo ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  say  that  Wilkins  has.  At  all 
events,  at  this  distance  of  time  it  has  lost  all  trace 
of  individuality.  Experts  now  might  distinguish  a 
page  of  Miss  Braddon  from  one  of  llita ;  coiUd 
auy  one  do  so  a  century  hence ':  But  George 
Slereditli  and  Thackeray  arc  never  likely  to  bo 
confused.  Therefore,  although  respectable  com- 
mentators talk  of  Wilkius's  style,  or  even  Day's, 
or  Middleton's,  the  argument  must  be  put  out  of 
court.  The  decision  must  be  reached  on  circum- 
stantial evidence,  evidence  that  the  Philistine  can 
appreciate  as  well  as  Mr.  Swinburne.  Mr.  Boyle 
cites  parallelisms  iu  the  first  two  Acts  of  "  Pericles  " 
with  passages  in  Wilkius's  only  known  play,  "  The 
Miseries  of  Enforced  Marriage,"  and  in  "  The 
Travels  of  Three  English  Brothers,"  a  play  in  which 
Wilkins  had  a  hand.  But  this  course  of  proceeding 
is  fraught  with  danger.  "Pericles"  I.  i.  138  has 
a  parallel,  admissible  by  Mr.  Boyle's  canons,  in 
Sonnet cxxix.  1-3 ;  and  I.  iv.  26-7in  "  2  Henry  IV." 
II.  iii.  21-2;  and  in  "The  Miseries  of  Enforced 
Marriage  (Dodsley,  vol.  ix.  p.  475)  there  is  a  passage 
very  similar  to"  Othello"  II.  i.  110-3  and  in  the  same 
(p.  522)  to  "  1  Henry  IV."  I.  iv.  441-2.  These  close 
correspondencies  between  Wilkins' s  work  (giving 
him  the  first  act  of  "Pericles")  and  Shakspere' s 
are  to  be  explained  by  the  weU-kuowia  fact  that  the 
Ehzabethans  freely  copied  one  another's  points, 
and  all  such  parallelisms  are  to  be  regarded  with 
much  suspicion.  No  reasonable  person  will  dis- 
pute Lord  Tennyson's  view,  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Fumivall,  as  to  the  genuineness  of  certain  scenes 
in  this  play.  But  as  to  the  collaborators,  the  only 
valuable  piece  of  evidence  is  Wilkius's  own  state- 
ment as  to  his  share  in  the  play,  and  the  fact  that 


his  novel  reproduces  more  fully  his  own  stuff  than 
Shakspere's  part.  And  it  woidd  be  no  matter  of 
surprise  to  learn  further  that  Shakspere  wrote 
Act  V. ,  sc.  iv.  and  some  of  Act  IV. ;  but  if  he  did,  it 
must  have  been  very  early  in  his  career.  The 
rhyme-test  shows  this  to  demonstration.  That  he 
wrote  any  of  the  Gower  doggerel  cannot  be  bo- 
Uevcd ;  but  he  appears  to  have  sanctioned  its  use, 
as  the  last  scene  makes  uo  reference  to  the  fate  of 
Cleon  and  Dionyza.  The  whole  mystery  points 
out  in  strong  light  Shakspere's  extraordinary 
carelessness  as  to  the  fate  of  his  work.— Mr.  Cyril 
H.Walker,  in  some  "  Medical  Notes  on  'Pericles,'" 
commented  on  the  medical  and  surgical  allusions 
iu  the  play.  In  making  Ccrimon  refer  to  the 
immortality  attending  his  attainments,  Shakspere 
may  have  derived  the  thought  from  Hippocrates, 
who  regarded  his  work  as  an  everlasting  treasure 
to  mankind.  The  idea  does  not  occur  in  Gower, 
who  dealt  very  fully  with  Cerimon.  Sm-geous  for 
100  years  before  Shakespeare's  time  used  stones — 
usually  the  precious  ones,  but  sometimes  those  of 
baser  minerals — for  rubbing  painful  spots,  and  in 
many  cases  the  stone  gained  a  higher  repute  for 
curing  than  the  surgeon.  The  expression  Cerimon 
uses  about  the  Egyptian  having  "  nine  hours  lien 
dead"  must  not  be  taken  literally,  as  Solomon's 
Praxis  Medendi,  published  iu  1094,  often  uses  the 
term  "dead"  for  unconscious,  and  even  speaks  of 
a  man  stunned  by  a  fall  as  a  "coi-pse."  The 
common-sense  remedies  used  to  restore  Thaisa  are 
much  the  same  in  Gowcr's  story  aud  iu  the  play  ; 
in  the  former  more  details  are  given,  and  were 
required  as  there  was  no  stage-acting.  It  is 
remarkable  that  no  sort  of  prayer  for  recovery  is 
mentioned  (except  "  Aescidapius  guide  us"),  as 
prayers  were  said  before  most  operations  till  the 
middle  of  last  century.— Mr.  L.  M.  Griffiths  read 
a  paper  on  "  Various  Ueadings  iu  '  Pericles,' " 
citing  sufficient  instances  to  show  the  frequent 
impossibility  of  saying  what  are  Shakspere's 
exact  words,  and  the  extreme  difflcidty  an  editor 
has  in  printing  an  approximately  correct  text.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  work  of  emendation,  which 
shoidd  bo  carried  on  with  a  scholarly  restraint,  is 
one  that  has  not  yet  nearly  reached  finality. 


FINE   ART. 

OLD    MASTERS    AT    THE   ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

I. 

There  are  to  be  noticed  in  this,  the  twenty- 
second  in  unbroken  succession  of  the  exhibitions 
of  works  by  the  old  masters  at  Burlington 
House,  several  features  of  peculiar  interest, 
which  more  than  suffice  to  give  it  a  distinctive 
character,  even  if  it  be  placed  in  comparison  with 
the  great  displays  which  have  preceded  it. 
First,  we  note  with  sincere  satisfaction  the 
return  to  the  practice  of  exhibiting  Italian, 
Flemish,  and  German  works  of  the  fifteenth 
and  early  sixteenth  centuries ;  among  which 
the  student  finds  this  winter  some  difficult  nuts 
to  crack,  and  some  few  of  them,  too,  well 
worth  the  cracking.  The  English  and  Dutch 
sections  of  the  show  are  again  extraordinarily 
rich,  though  we  notice  under  both  heads  an 
unusual  number  of  reappearances  of  old  and 
valued  friends,  whoso  reidrrc  however,  in  so 
far  as  it  does  not  exclude  yet  unseen  works  of 
importance,  we  rather  ajjplaud  than  deplore. 
Frans  Hal  has  rarely  been  so  copiously  or  so 
well  represented  at  the  Academy  as  on  the 
present  occasion;  and  no  such  fine  example  of 
the  scarce  Jan  Vermeer  of  Delft  has  yet 
adorned  the  walls  of  Burlington  House  as 
"  The  Cavalier  and  the  Laughing  Girl,"  in 
the  second  gallery.  Arranged  in  the  so- 
called  Water  -  colour  and  Black  -  and  -  White 
rooms  is  a  special  collection  intended  to 
illustrate  the  rise  and  progress  of  English 
water-colour,  extending  from  Paul  Sanby, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  late  Frederick  Walker, 
on  the  other.  We  shall  return  later  on  to  this 
fairly  complete  series,  comprising  many  choice 
examples  of  the  chief  masters  included  in  the 
scheme.    At  present,  we  neeil  only  note  the 
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absence  from  a  collection  professing  to  be 
representative  of  Copley  Fielding,  Cattermole, 
Eossetti,  and  Pinwell,  and  the  presence,  in 
their  fullest  perfection,  of  Cozens.Girtin,  Barret, 
Cotman,  William  Hunt,  John  Frederick  Lewis, 
and  Frederick  Walker. 

The  masterpieces  of  Italian  art  now  in 
England — both  those  of  the  Quattrocento  and 
the  Cinquccento— have,  with  some  few  notable 
exceptions,  already  made  their  appearance  at 
Burlington  House ;  so  that  there  is  little  room 
for  astonishment  if  most  of  the  examples  now 
brought  forward  are  of  a  class  to  interest  the 
student  rather  than  to  astonish  or  charm  the 
general  public. 

First  may  be  mentioned   a  curious  and  in- 
teresting   little     "Virgin     and   Child"    (152: 
J.  Stirling  Dyce,  Esq.),  ascribed  to  Mautegna. 
This  is  in  dimensions,    type,   and    in  general 
style   closely  akin  to   two   well-authenticated 
little  "Madonnas"  of  the  great   Paduan,  one 
in  the  Municipal  Gallery  of  Bergamo,  the  other 
in  the  Poldi-Pezzoli  collection  at  Milan — both 
of    these   latter  being  now  very  opportunely 
reproduced    in    the   latest  edition,    or  rather 
metamorjjhosis,  of  Giovanni  Morelli's  work  on 
the  galleries  of  Munich  and   Dresden.       Mr. 
Dyce's  picture  has  many  of  the  characteristics 
of    Mantegna  in   the   conception,  the   minute 
folds    of     the    draperies,  the  modelling,    and 
especially  in  the  ear  of  the  ^vine  Bambino,  as  in 
the  foreshortened  head  of  the  Madonna.     On 
the  other  hand,  her  long  nerveless  hands,  ■with 
their  thin  lingers,  are  inferior,  and  not  of  the 
true    Mantegna    type;    while    the    glory    of 
seraphim  and    cherubim,  if   not    altogether  a 
later  addition,  is  also  unworthy  of  the  master. 
The  panel  has,    however,  been  so  extensively 
stippled  over   as  to   render  a  detinitive  judg- 
ment as   to   the   correctness  of  the   ascription 
difficult.     Of  exceptional  importance  is  "The 
Salutation"  (154  :  W.  Comwallis  West,  Esq.)— 
a  panel  of  unusual  dimensions,  ascribed — and, 
on  the    whole,    rightly  ascribed — to   Piero  di 
Cosimo.      In    its    present    state  the    painting 
presents  a  somewhat  rough  and  harsh  appear- 
ance.   But    the    central    group,  showing   the 
Virgin  and  St.  Elizabeth  meeting,  is  not  only  in- 
contestably  Cosimo' s,  and  worthy  in  its  grandeur 
of  conception  of  the  best  period  of  Florentine  art; 
but,  moreover,  it  recalls  in  the   most  striking 
way  Albortinoili's  famous  "  Salutation  "  in  the 
Uffizi,  and   shows  whence  Piero's  junior  in  the 
atelier   of  Cosimo    Eosselli    derived    his    fii-st 
inspiration.        Two    life-size     figures    of    St. 
Anthony  and  St.  Nicholas,  seated   respectively 
in  the  right  and  left  corners  of  the  immediate 
foreground,  are  executed  -svith  an  intense  cut- 
ting hardness  and  rigidity   which  we  are  not. 
accustomed    to    associate   with  Cosimo's   own 
productions  ;  and  they  may,  like  portions  of  the 
background — showing  on  the   right   the   Mas- 
sacre of  the   Innocents,  and  on   the  left    the 
Nativity — be  from  the  brush  of  an  assistant.     A 
picture  which  should  not  have  been  hung  here 
at  all  is  the  "  Virgin  and  Child  "  (153),  attributed 
t(j  Botticelli,  but   really  nothing   more   than   a 
poor  copy  after  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  as  is  clearly 
sliowu  by  comparison  with  a  genuine  if  not 
very  inviting   example    of    that    painter,    the 
"Virgin    and   Child"    (148:    Eight  Hon.    G. 
Cavendish  Bentinck).      A  well  preserved  but 
second-rate    performance    of    the    Florentine 
school  is  another  "Virgin and   Child"    (149: 
J.  Stirling  Dyce,  Esq.),  attributed  with   much 
temerity  to  the  great  Domenico   Ghirlandajo, 
but  clearly  by  a  painter  inclining  to  the  manner 
of  Credi,  as  is  more  particularly  shown  in  the 
type  of  the  infant  Christ  and  in  the  landscape. 
Preposterous,    too,     is     the      attribution      to 
Verrocchio    of    the    largo    and    inferior    "St. 
Michael  trampling  on  Satan,"  oven  though   it 
is  furnished  forth  with  the  extraordinary  signa- 
ture, "Verrocchio  Andrea,  1475"  I    Yet  again, 
the  large  "  Virgin  and  Child,  with  Saints  "  (10!) ; 


Madame  Baude),  ascribed  to  Francia,  is  a  life- 
less and  inferior  performance,  issuing — as   the 
type  of  the   virgin  and  the   changing  hues   of 
some  of  the  draperies  show — from  the  hoUeija  of 
the  Bartolommeo-Albertinelli  combination.    It 
is  refreshing  to   find  in  the   "Holy  Family" 
(101 :  Ludwig  Mond,E8q.)  a  genuine  example  of 
Fra  Bartolommeo  hunself — rarest  of  masters  in 
English  collections.     True,  it  is  not  one  of  the 
Prate's  most  impressive   performances,  and   is, 
we  should  say,  much  injured  in  the  face  of  the 
Madonna     and      the     body     of     the     infant 
Christ.     Nevertheless,    the    St.     Joseph    is    a 
characteristic  creation,  and  the  whole  bears  a 
kind  of  family  resemblance   to   Earl   Cowper's 
famous  " Vierge   au  Palmier"  at  Panshanger, 
though     it     is     iutinitely     inferior     to     that 
masterpiece.     The  "Holy  Family"  (10;i:    W. 
Cornwallis  West,  Esq.),  ascribed  to  Albertinelli, 
appears    to     us    to    be    a   p<isticciu;    the    St. 
Joseph  being   closely  akin   to  the  correspond- 
ing figure  in  the  last-named  picture,  while  in 
the   strong  hot  colour  and  in  the  types  of  the 
Virgin    and    the    muscular  Bambino   there    is 
something   suggestive    of    Gaudenzio    Ferrari. 
With  questionable  taste  there  has  been  allotted 
to  the  huge  "  Holy  Family,"  ascribed  to  Perino 
del  Vaga  (lOli :  W.  Cornwallis  West,  Esq.),  one 
of  the  places  of  honour  of   the  whole  display. 
This,    notwithstanding    a    certain,    at    a    first 
glance,  imposing  symmetry  of  arrangement,  is 
an  empty,  washy  production,  which  reminds  us 
not  so   much  of    Eaphael's   young  Florentine 
pupil  and   imitator   as   of   one   of  those   Post- 
Eaphaelite  painters  of  the  Perugian  School,  of 
whom   there  is   a  depressing  room-full  in  the 
Pinacoteca  of  Perugia.     The  treatment  of  the 
landscape,     with    its    curious     upright    trees, 
favours  this  hypothesis.     It  will  be  seen  from 
the  preceding  remarks  that  great  names  but  by 
no    means   gi'eat  works   represent    Florentine 
art  in  the  exhibition.      Let  tis,  however,  take  a 
step  backwards,  and  examine  a  beautiful  little 
"  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  John,"  ascribed  to 
Bartolommeo  Montagna  (150 :  Miss   Henriette 
Hertz).       The     grouping     of    Madonna    and 
child   is   unusually   true,   and   free   from   con- 
ventionality, and  the  drawing  of  both  heads  is 
fine  and  accurate.     The  work  is  certainly  from 
the  brush  of  a  painter  of  Vicenza  nearly  akin  to 
Montagna ;    but     many    characteristics    point 
rather     to    his     contemporary    and     imiUitor, 
Giovanni   Speranza,   than   to   the    rlief  iVcnilr 
himself.     The  charmingly  natural  infant  Christ 
is  clearly  taken  from  the  same  model  as  that  in 
the    picture     by   S]ieranza    which     is     in   tlu^ 
National  Gallery  (No.  802  ;  under  the  name  of 
Montagna).     Again,  it  is  our  ungrateful  task 
to  point  out  that  the  "'  Virgin  and  Child  with 
Angels,"      ascribed     to     Pinturicchio "     (14()  : 
AV.    Cornwallis  West,    Esq.),    is,    though   pure 
Umbrian,  not   good   enough  for   that   mastei-. 
Quite    genuine,    and     a     fair,    if    uninspired, 
example  of  the  artist,  is  Lord  Wantsige's  signed 
"Virgin  and  Child,"  by  Cima  da  Conegliano. 
A     certain      richness    of     colour,     a     certain 
characterless  sweetness,   and  a  manifest  effort 
by  a  <Jnatlrucfid!sia  to  display  the  freedom  of  the 
newer  mamior  are  shown  in  Lady  Alice  Gaisford's 
"Virgin  and  Child"  (155), attributed  to  Giovanni 
Bellini.     It  does  not  occur  to  us  as  necessary 
even  to  discuss  the  correctness  of  this  attribu- 
tion  of  an   inferior,    if    not  nnpleasing,    work 
to  the  incomparable  master  himself.     The  panel 
is  evidently  by  a  Venetian  of  the  second  or  third 
order,  who   painted    in   the  first  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  apparently  received  only 
at  second-hand  the  rays  radiating  from  the  great 
art-centre  of  the   Bellini  studio.     Among  the 
most  beautiful  things  here,  though  not  free  from 
iiijuiy,  are  the  three  predella  panels  with  "  Tlie  '' 
History  of  Three  Martyrs,"  by  Bernardino  Luini  j 
(140-5:   Charles   Butler,    Esq.).     Those   amply 
reveal  the  qualities  of  suavity,  grace,  and  true 
devotional  sjiirit  of  the  happier  order,  which 


make  amends  in  the  works  of  the  gentle  Milanese 
for  the  absence  of  virility  and  true  dramatic 
force.  The  large  "  Nativity  "  (140)  belonging 
to  the  same  collection  is  also  a  very  representa- 
tive Luini,  with  a  full  measure  of  the  usual 
pensive  delicate  beauty  in  the  heads,  but  almost 
too  Luinesque  in  its  rigid  adherence  to  the  few 
chosen  types  affected  by  the  painter.  Again,  a 
genuine  picture  and  a  g^reat  rarity  in  England 
is  the  "  St.  Jerome  "(110:  Ludwig  Moud,  Esq.) 
by  Sodoma.  This  large  panel  is  evidently  a  pro- 
duction of  the  great  painter's  Lombard  time,  exe- 
cuted before  hethoroughlyidentified himself  with 
Siena  and  Eome.  Probably  always  sombre,  with 
a  Leonardesque  sombreness,  the  picture  is  now 
unfortunately  still  further  darkened,  so  as  to  be 
almost  monochromatic ;  but  the  figure  of  the 
*int  in  penitence  is  still  very  expressive,  and 
the  landscape  is  of  unusual  riclmess  and  variety. 
Singularly  unattractive  in  its  present  condition 
is  the  largo  "Virgin  and  Child  enthroned,  with 
Saints"  (147 :  EightHon.  G. Cavendish  Bentinck), 
attributed  to  Moretto,  and  playing,  .indeed, 
some  characteristics  in  common  with  the  work 
of  the  great  Brescian.  This  altar-piece  is,  how- 
ever, interesting  as  being  in  all  probability  the 
only  example  in  England  showing  the  hand  of 
Callisto  Piazza,  of  Lodi,  the  pupil  of  Eomanino, 
and  probably  the  companion  of  Moretto,  in  his 
studio.  Especially  characteristic  of  this  Piazza 
are  the  two  angels  placing  a  crown  on  the  head 
of  the  Virgin. 

Eelatively,  if   not  absolutely,  the   examples 
of  Flemish  and  German  art,  gathered  together 
in  the   fourth   gallery,    must    be    pronounced 
to    attain    a    higher     average    of    excellence 
than  their  Italian  neighbours.   Here  also  unduly 
ambitious  and  erroneous  attributions   abound. 
A  very  beautiful  little  work  of  the  Van  Eyck 
school  is  the  "Virgin  and  Child,  with  Saints" 
(162  :  Stephenson  Clarke,  Esq.),  attributed  to 
IJierick  Bouts.    The  gay  hues  of  the  red  and  blue 
robes  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  treatment  of  certain 
details  in   the  landscape,  give   colour-  to   this 
attribution.  Yet  the  panel  appears  to  us — especi- 
ally in  the  type  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  rendering 
of    the    minute    flowers    and    foliage,   of   the 
little  figures  in  the  middle  distance,  and  of  the 
slender     pseudo-Eomanesque      architecture — 
nearer  to  Jan  van  Eyck  than  Bouts  ever  got. 
We  put  forward  as  a  suggestion  only  that  the 
pictui'o  may  be  by  Petrus  Cristus,  the  head  of 
the   Virgin  bearing  considerable   resemblance 
to    that    in    Cristus's   signed  picture    at    the 
Staedel    Institut    of     Frankfort.      Two    other 
panels  of  the  "  Virgin  and  Child"  belonging 
to  the  same  collection  are  respectively  ascribed 
to    Hugo   van   der   Goes    (160)   and   to   Hans 
Momlinc  (167) ;    both  being,   however,   school 
))ictures   in   the   manner  of   the  latter  master. 
In  the  manner  of  Eoger  van  der  Weyden 
but    rather    by    a    German    than    a    Flemish 
imitator — is  the  very  careful  but  extraordinarily 
harsh   and  exaggerated  "St.    Jerome"    (139: 
Rev.    G.  F.  Egan).      Not    to   Hugo   van  der 
Goes,  but,  in  our  opinion,  to  a  painter  of  the 
Lower  Ehine,  coming   within    Cologne   influ- 
ences, should  be   put  down  Mr.  Chas.  Butler's 
exceptionally      interesting     "  Coronation      of 
St.  Augustine,  and  Scenes  in  his  Life  "  (163),  a 
most  unusual  subject  for  a  Northern  artist,  and 
one  of  a  type  such  as  we  are  accustoraod  to 
associate  rather  with    Sienese   and   Florentine 
art.     To   the  School   of   Cologne   of   the  first 
quarter   of    the    sixteenth    century    has    been 
ascribed  the  Eev.  W.  J.  Straohey's  large  trip- 
tych (159),  a  piece  which  en  moins  hien  some- 
what  resembles   the   productions   of   the   still 
anonymous   Mcistcr  dcs   Todes  der  Maria,   but 
which,    in   the   landscape   and   cei-taiu    types, 
r.alher    suggests    a   follower   of    the   Fleming 
Patinir.      The    quaint   and   characteristically- 
elaborate  "  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba" 
(169  :  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham) — a  subject  not 
xmusual  in  the  Dutch-Gothic  art  of  the  sixteenth 
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century — ^is  put  down  to  Lucas  van  Leyden ;  but 
its  extraordinanly  long,  angiilar  figures,  and 
hard  sharply-brokeu  draperies,  recall  rather 
the  style  of  Hendrik  Bles.  To  this  latter 
artist  is  erroneously  ascribed  a  "Crucifixion" 
(166:  Lady  Alice  Gaisfoi-d),  which  is  in  the 
manner  of  Patinir,  but  not  precise  enough  in 
execution  to  be  from  his  own  hand.  The  Earl 
of  Ashbumham's  gi-eat  "  Adoration  of  the 
Magi"  (161),  a  splendid  and  finely-preserved 
performance  in  the  Dutch-Gothic  style  of  the 
early  sixteenth  century,  ascribed  to  Mabuse, 
merits  a  longer  and  more  detailed  analysis  than 
wo  are  here  able  to  accord  to  it.  It  bears,  no 
doubt,  a  certain  vague  and  general  resemblance 
to  the  famous  masterpiece  of  Gossaert  at  Castle 
Howard,  and  also  to  the  several  renderings  of 
the  same  subject  by  the  Meisfer  des  Todes  der 
Maria  to  be  found  at  Dresden,  Genoa,  and 
Naples  ;  but  this  resemblance  is  i-ather  pro- 
duced by  similarities  in  the  exaggerated  fashion 
of  the  modish  costumes,  in  the  wealth  of  late 
Gothic  ornaments,  personal  adornments,  and 
vessels  of  curiously-wrought  gold,  than  by 
really  close  afBiiities  of  tyjje  or  style,  going 
beyond  those  main  characteristics  which  are, 
to  an  unusual  degree,  common  to  all  painters 
of  the  Low  Countries  and  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
exercising  their  art  between  1500  and  1.530  or 
thereabouts.  The  name  which  occurs  to  us  in 
connexion  with  Lord  Ashbumham's  "  Adora- 
tion," and  which  we  put  forward  tentatively 
only,  is  that  of  Jan  van  Scorel,  the  pupU  first  of 
Jacob  Comelissen  at  Amsterdam,  and  then  for 
a  while  of  Mabuse  at  Utrecht,  before  he  started 
on  hiseiTatic  peregrinations  in  Europe  and  Pales- 
tine. But  little  was  known  of  the  Gothic  pre- 
Italian  art  of  Scorel  until  there  -was  iden- 
tified some  few  years  ago  the  important  altar- 
piece  at  Ober-Vellach,  in  Carinthia,  which  is 
signed  by  him  in  full,  and  dated  1 520.  The  pre- 
sent work,whichi8still  more  free  from  extraneous 
influences  than  that  just  referred  to,  must,  if 
it^was  executed  by  the  painter  of  Alkmaar, 
have  been  produced  even  before  that  early  date. 
Two  remarkable  works  of  the  German  school, 
both  quite  above  question,  are  those  con-ectly 
given  to  Hans  Baldung  Griin  and  Albrecht 
Altdorfer  respectively — both  of  them  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  independent  masters,  although  well 
within  the  wide  circle  of  Diirer  influences. 
Baldung  is  represented  by  an  earnest  and 
pathetic  "  Pieta "  (165:  A.  F.  Payne,  Esq.), 
signed  and  dated  1512 ;  while  Mr.  Charles 
Butler's  "Nativity"  (158)  is  as  exquisite  and 
as  well  preserved  a  specimen  of  Altdorfer' s 
Ijeculiar-imbridled  fancy  and  mannered,  yet  in  its 
way  masterly,  execution  as  we  remember  to  have 
seen.  Most  fascinating  is  here  the  little  group 
of  the  Holy  Family  tended  by  infant  angels, 
weirdly  lighted  and  ensconced  in  the  comer  of 
a  inmi ;  and  not  less  so  another  group  of  these 
half-pagan  pidti  in  the  clear  dark  sky.  Of 
much  charm,  too,  i«  the  injured  "  Portrait  of  a 
Man"  (168:  W.  Cornwallis  West,  Esq.),  dated 
1533,  and  described  wth  lumsual  modesty  as 
"Unknown;"  but  evidently  by  a  painter, 
either  of  the  Augsburg  or  the  Nuremberg 
School,  who  had  midergoue — as  did  many  of 
his  tribe — the  influence  of  Venice,  or  it  may  bo 
iu  this  case  Brescia. 

Clvtjde  Phillips. 


OBITUAItY. 

CHARLES  KEEXE. 


The  death  of  this  distinguished  artist  and 
charming  man — one  of  the  most  eminent  comic 
draughtsmen  of  our  time— occurred  last 
Sunday.  It  was  not  imexpected,  for  Mr. 
Keene  had  for  many  months  been  mortally  iU, 
and  he  had  reached  what  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  accoiuited  old  age,  for  he  was 
nearly  seventy ;  at  all  events,  seven  and  sixty. 
He   was  a  bachelor,   devoted    to    old  friends 


rather  than  to  new  acquaintances,  and  never 
afraid  of  loneliness.  His  delight  was  iu  the 
quiet  practice  of  his  art.  As  an  artist  his  work 
was  practically  confined  to  black  and  white ; 
but  it  was  not  wholly,  or  at  all  events  it  was 
not  all  of  it,  professedly  comic. 

In  the  good  days  of  Once  a  ]]'etk — some 
seven  and  twenty  years  ago — Charles  Keene 
was  among  its  illustrators  ;  but  for  about  a 
generation  his  labours  upon  Punch  had  pretty 
well  engrossed  him.  When  his  health  per- 
mitted it,  he  contributed  two  cuts  a  week,  or 
thereabouts ;  but  latterly  he  had  become  a  far 
less  frequent  contributor.  It  is  stated  that  his 
last  work  in  the  accepted  comic  journal 
appeared  in  the  middle  of  August  in  last  year ; 
but  for  months  before  that  he  had  been — as  we 
hajjpen  to  know — using  xip  old  material,  and 
employing  sketches  and  suggestions  of  long 
ago.  Indeed,  he  had  been  able  to  get  about 
very  little  of  late.  His  journeys  to  Scotland — 
where  he  had  some  attached  friends — and  his 
sojoumings  in  Suffolk,  which  was  the  county 
of  his  boyhood  (for  he  was  educated  at  the 
Ipswich  Grammar  School)  had  become  things 
of  the  past.  He  went,  of  course,  very  Uttle 
into  general  society  ;  and  if  one  met  him  out 
at  dinner — even  at  an  artists'  diimer,  one  may 
say,  when  he  wore  his  short  jacket  and  his 
pipe  was  not  far  from  him — he  had  a  depaijae 
ail-,  as  if,  amiable  and  charming  though  he 
was,  he  would  rather  have  been  at  home. 
The  appreciation  of  him  by  the  big  public  was, 
we  fancy,  never  very  deep,  and  with  the  pro- 
gi-ess  of  years  it  had  become  slighter.  Simple 
as  were  his  subjects,  and  seemingly  simple  as 
were  his  methods  of  treating  them,  his  appeal 
was  chiefly  to  artistic  folk.  These  understood 
the  learned  shorthand  to  which  he  had  reduced 
the  expression  of  his  art.  These  saw  variety 
enough,  wonderfid  humour,  wonderful  force 
in  the  oft-repeated  figures  which  may  be 
spoken  of  as  his  familiar  properties — the 
shrewd  man,  in  the  workings  of  whose  counte- 
nance, as  Mr.  Keene  deijicts  them,  you  trace 
the  Aberdeen  accent ;  the  Suffolk  parson,  and 
the  hedger  and  ditcher  of  his  countryside ;  the 
London  lodging-house  keeper  (a  relative, 
generally,  of  the  Mrs.  Lilliper  of  Dickens), 
the  cabby,  the  fattish  elderly  man  who  only 
with  an  eifort  can  catch  the  omnibus ;  and,  last, 
the  lunbrella  which  is  not  expected  to  open, 
but  which  somehow  will  never  quite  shut. 
With  what  astonishing  veracity,  with  what 
apparent  ease,  with  how  much  of  nature,  with 
how  Uttle  of  caricature  did  the  great  artist — 
the  great  creator  of  types  who  has  gone  from 
us — depict  these  people  and  these  things  I 

Keene  did  nothing  whatever  to  bring  himself 
into  notice.  He  detested  the  reclame.  It  had 
never  dawned  upon  him  that  a  comic  draughts- 
man might  perchance  aspire  to  be  a  public 
man.  He  went  on,  therefore,  to  the  end  of  liis 
days,  being  neither  strictly  ijopular  nor  in  any 
way  fashionable.  But  he  was  gratified,  one 
trusts,  by  the  real  recognition  of  his  art 
among  the  better  class  of  painters,  art 
amateurs,  and  critics.  Purely  English  as  were 
his  themes  and  his  method,  his  work  yet 
received  appi-eciation  from  some  of  the  best 
judges  in  France. 

Frederick  Wedmore. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  MONU- 
MENTS   OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  by  the 
Earl  of  Whamcliffe,  in  answer  tothc  memorial 
concerning  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt 
presented  by  him  to  the  Marqms  of  Salisbury  : 

"  Foreign  Office :  Dec.  25,  1890. 

"  My  Lord, — I  am  directed  by  the  Marquis  of 

Sahsbmy  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 

of  tUo   loth  iubt.,  aud  to  inform  you  that  the 

memorial  enclosed  therein,  praying  for  the  appoint- 


ment of  an  official  inspector  with  a  view  to  the 
better  preservation  of  the  ancient  monuments  iu 
Egypt,  ^viU  be  forwarded  to  Her  Majesty's  Agent 
and  Consul-Geueral  at  Cairo  for  presentation  to  the 
Egyptian  Government. 

"SiiE.  Baring  ^vill  be  instructed  to  state  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  consider  the  question 
of  the  nationality  of  the  official  to  be  appointed  to 
such  a  post  to  be  a  matter  which  lies  wholly 
within  the  competence  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, and  that  their  only  desire  is  that  adequate 
steps  should  be  taken  to  jireserve  the  monuments 
from  flirther  destruction  or  mutilation. 

"Sir  E.  Baring  wUl  also  explain  to  the 
Egyptian  Government  how  the  memorial  came  to 
be  signed  in  two  different  forms. 

"  P.  W.  CUBlllE." 

We  further  quote  the  following  from  the 
telegraphic  correspondent  of  The  Times  : 

"  Cairo  :  Jan.  4. 

"The  Egyptian  Government  have  decided  to 
appoint  two  European  inspectors  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  ancient  momunents.  The  inspection 
staff  of  the  museum  is  also  to  bo  considerably 
increased." 

"  Cairo  :  Jan.  o. 

"  The  Egyptian  Government  has  just  approved 
the  following  regulations  for  private  persons  aud 
scientific  societies  desiring  to  excavate  for  anti- 
quities : 

"All  demands  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Public 
Works  Ministry,  which  can  accept  or  reject  them 
as  it  pleases.  When  permission  to  excavate  is 
accorded,  all  unique  objects  found  -n-ill  belong,  of 
right,  to  the  Museum,  disputes  being  settled  by  a 
commission  of  three  persons,  nominated,  one  by 
the  excavator,  one  by  the  director  of  the  Museum, 
and  one  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  The 
surplus  will  then  be  handed  to  the  excavator  on 
the  conditions  that  the  greater  part  is  given  to 
some  public  museum,  and  that  a  description  of  llic 
articles  found  is  published  within  two  years.  J  t 
these  conditions  are  not  accepted,  the  siuriJus  will 
be  equally  divided  between  the  excavator  aud  the 
Government.  Gold  and  silver  objects  iu  all  cases 
arc  to  be  equally  divided,  on  the  basis  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  articles." 


NOTES    ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

An  exhibition  will  be  opened  next  week,  at 
Messrs.  Dowdeswell's  gaUeiy  in  New  Bond- 
street,  of  a  series  of  "  Sketches  from  a  Caravan 
Window,  from  the  North  to  the  South  of 
France,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Sainton. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  will  be  held 
at  Dublin  on  Tuesday  next,  Januaiy  13,  when 
Lord  Wolseley  will  be  proposed  for  election  as 
a  fellow.  Visits  are  to  bo  paid  to  the  anti- 
quarian collection  in  the  newly-opened  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art,  and  to  the  ancient  charters 
and  municipal  documents  in  the  City  Hall. 
Among  the  papers  to  be  read  is  one  on  ' '  Ogham 
Inscriptions  recently  discovered  at  Ballyknock, 
County  Cork,"  by  Canon  Barry. 

The  late  Andrew  George  Kurtz,  a  chemical 
manufacturer  near  Liverpool,  has,  by  his  will, 
directed  his  executors  to  oifer  for  sale  to  the 
trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  his  collection 
of  pictm-es  at  the  original  price  he  paid  for 
them,  and  has  also  bequeathed  his  collection  of 
autographs  to  the  British  Museum  "for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation." 

The  remains  of  Dr.  Schliemann,  having  been 
removed  from  Naples  to  Athens,  were  buried 
on  Sunday,  January  4,  in  the  Greek  cemetery 
beyond  the  Ilissus.  This  place  was  chosen,  and 
not  the  mound  at  Colonus,  in  accordance  with 
his  own  tcstaaicntary  wishes.  Speeches  were 
delivered  over  his  grave  by  Mr.  Kavadias, 
director  of  the  government  department  of 
antiquities,  and  by  Dr.  C.  Waldstein,  head  of 
the  American  School  at  Athens.  The  two 
friends  to  whom  he  has  bequeathed  legacies  are 
Dr.  Dorpfeld  and  Prof.  Virchow. 
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THE    STAGE. 

UTAGE  NOTES. 
"We  sliall  speak  later  of  Mr.  Buniaiid's  enter- 
taining adaptation,  produced  at  the  Strand  on 
Wednesday  night;  meanwhile,  two  important 
revivals  are  the  events  of  the  theatrical  week. 
The  first,  in  order  of  date,  is  that  of  "The 
Silver  King,"  which  Mi-.  Wilson  Barrett,  who 
has  "Belphegor"  in  preparation,  gave  us  a 
few  nights  since  at  the  New  Olympic,  where, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  the  well-balanced  qualities 
of  "The  People's  Idol"— its  singular  im- 
partiality, for  instance,  in  its  treatment  of  the 
strike— told  against  its  popular  success.  "The 
Silver  King"  does  not  deal  with  burning  ques- 
tions. It  is  frankly  and  tout  6oitye»it'/i<  a  melo- 
drama ;  but  a  melodrama  with  some  originality 
of  motive,  and  with  much  skill  of  treatment, 
and  with  a  measure  of  humour.  The  cast  is  a 
good  one,  though  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Mr. 
Cooper  CUffe  can  make  of  the  character  of  the 
Spider  all  that  was  made  of  it  by  Mr.  Willard. 
Perhaps  the  only  other  change  of  importance  in 
the  cast,  since  the  last  or  even  since  the  first 
performance,  is  that  by  which  Miss  Winifred 
Emery  succeeds  to  Miss  Eastlake's  part  as  the 
heroine.  Now,  Miss  Eastlake's  Nellie  Denver 
we  have  always  ranked  as  one  of  the  very  best 
of  her  perfonnances  in  domestic  drama.  Here 
and  in  "  The  Lights  o'  London  " — not  to  speak 
of  her  admittedly  remarkable  impersonations  of 
Ophelia,  and  of  Helle,  in  "Clito"— Miss 
Eastlake  has  been  seen  to  singular  advantage  ; 
and  it  says  much  for  Miss  Winifred  Emery,  who 
lacks  Miss  Eastlake's  force  and  breadth  of  style, 
that  she  is  acceptable  in  a  part  which  we  have 
never  seen  inadequately  filled .  Now  Miss  Emery 
is  very  acceptable.  She  has  her  own  very 
gentle  womanliness,  her  own  order  of  simpli- 
city, her  own  delicate  perception  of  the  needs 
of  a  paj-ticular  moment.  The  revival  of  "  The 
Silver  King  "  aflbrds  once  more  to  Mr.  George 
Barrett  a  part  that  is  worth  his  jjlaying.  His 
Jaikes — the  typical  faithful  sei-vant — a  modern 
version  of  Adam  in  "As  You  Like  It,"  with 
his  "  service  of  the  antique  world" — is  as  good 
and  as  popular  as  ever.  Wo  don't  suppose 
Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  has  played  any  part  quite  so 
so  often  as  that  of  Wilfrid  Denver ;  but  he  never 
seems  to  tire  of  it,  and,  what  is  more,  his  playing 
of  it  never  becomes  mechanical.  The  imperson- 
ation is  a  living  one  ;  the  suffeiings  of  the  hero 
are  true  and  vivid;  his  less  frequent  joys  are 
as  convincing.  Here  an  actor  justly  admired 
in  purely  romantic  characters,  and  never  less 
than  interesting  and  suggestive  in  the  most 
poetic  dramas  that  the  stage  afltbrds,  is  seen  in 
a  pai't  which  he  has  most  excellently  created — 
conceived  broadly,  and  fiUed  in  with  many 
details  appropriate  and  vivacious.  It  is  one  of 
his  most  sympathetic  parts.  "Belijhegor" — 
whatever  may  be  its  qualities  and  its  opjjortu- 
nities  of  interest — wUl  not  be  wanted  just  yet. 

The  second  big  revival — of  which  this  week, 
Jit  all  events,  we  must  speak  more  briefly — is 
that  of  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  at  the 
Lyceum.  Here  the  wonderful  misc  en  acciu- — a 
■iiii-r  I II  ,'iriic,  if  anything,  only  too  elaborate — is 
an  immense  element  of  attraction.  The  group- 
ings of  colour  and  crowd  show  evidence  of  a 
master  hand.  The  principal  parts  —  those 
obviously  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice  —  remain 
naturally  iu  the  hands  of  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss 
Ellen  Terry ;  and  they  afford  to  each  of  these 
distinguished  piiblic  favovu-ites  some  of  theii- 
finest  opportunities.  Any  approach  to  a  fresh 
analysis  of  their  briUiant  and  long  accepted 
performances  we  shall  not  to-day  allow  our- 
selves. The  changes  in  the  cast  permit  of  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Mackintosh  as  Dogberry  and 
Miss  Annie  Irish  as  Hero.  Mr.  Mackintosh  is 
4in  actor  we  gi-eatly  esteem.  He  brings  to  each 
part  that  he  performs  an  individual  judgment. 


and  a  mature  method.  Yet  it  is  doubtful 
whether  his  Dogberry  is  perfectly  satisfactoiy. 
In  its  self-consciousness,  does  it  not  travel  a 
little  too  far  upon  lines  hardly  suggested  by 
the  Shakesperiau  text ';-  The  Hero  of  Miss 
Annie  Irish — marred  on  the  first  night  to  some 
extent  by  nei-vousness  axiparently,  for  which 
there  was  really  no  cause  —  is  bound  to  be 
agreeable  and  sympathetic.  The  personal 
qualities  of  the  actress — her  appearance  and 
her  voice  and  her  sensitive  intelligence — make 
that  inevitable. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
Wuyner'e  Lifn  and  Worls.  By  Gustav 
KobbC.  In  2  Vols.  (New  York:  Schirmir.) 
The  writer  in  his  preface  tells  us  that  these 
volumes  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  pamphlet  on 
the  "  King  of  the  Nibelungen."  It  is  a  very 
extensive  outgrowth,  for  they  contain  a 
biography,  descriptions  of  aU  Wagner's  operas 
and  music-dramas,  and  extracts  from  his 
literary  writings.  As  the  biography  is 
based  on  Mr.  Dannreuther's  able  article 
in  Sir  G.  Grove's  Didluuarij  of  Music  and 
Musicians,  and  as  the  analyses  of  the  music- 
dramas  have  been  prepared  from  the  writings 
of  Wolzogen  and  Heintz,  there  is  no  pretence 
tD  any  originaUty,  though  here  and  there  the 
author  makes  kno'vvn  his  own  opinions.  In  the 
"Biography  "  there  is  one  little  error,  which  is 
perhaps  worth  noting.  We  are  told  that  the 
opera  "  Die  Feen  "  has  never  been  performed ; 
yet  it  was  produced  at  Munich  in  June,  1888. 
Mr.  Kobbe  remarks  that,  as  chUdron  iu  the 
streets  of  Bayreuth  whistled  motives  from 
Parsifal,  Wagner's  music  "cannot  be  so 
terribly  abstnise."  But  surely  the  motives 
might  be  simple,  and  yet  the  music  abstruse. 
The  author,  under  the  title  "  Bayreuth  Echoes," 
tells  of  his  visit  to  that  town  in  1882.  He 
describes  the  performance  of  "Parsifal,"  and 
explains  some  of  the  ingenious  mechanical 
properties  used  iu  that  work,  and  also  in 
"  Lohengrin"  and  "  Siegfried."  A  very  brief 
though  interesting  accoimt  is  given  of  Wagner's 
hterary  writings,  including  a  translation  of  the 
essay  "  Music  in  its  Relations  to  the  Drama," 
in  which  the  reformer  expresses  his  views  iu, 
for  him,  an  uimsually  concise  manner.  M. 
Kobbe  justifies  Wagner's  bitter  remarks  about 
his  contemporaries  by  quoting  many  of  the 
hard  things  said  by  thom  of  him.  The  Echo,  a 
Berlin  journal,  called  the  tetralogy  "Bay- 
reuth Cabbage " ;  an  English  critic  described 
Wagner's  compositions  as  "  weeds  growing  on 
the  grave  of  Beethoven  "  ;  and  Hiller  spoke  of 
the  riot  scene  in  "Die  Meistersinger "  as  "the 
most  insane  attempt  to  murder  art,  taste, 
poetry  and  music."  We  spoke  of  M.  Kobbe's 
personal  opinions.  Here  is  an  example : 
"Wotan,  excei)t  in  the  noble  scene  with 
Briinuhilde  in  the  finale  of  '  The  Valkyr '  is  a 
bore."  For  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
master,  this  is  indeed  a  candid  confession. 

Famous  MasimI  (Jomiwscrs.  By  Lydia  T. 
Morris.  (Fisher  Unwin.)  This  book  is 
curiously  described  as  "  suitable  for  the  use  of 
girls  and  young  people "  ;  it  is  also  addressed 
to  the  "public  at  large."  Without  singleness 
of  aim  it  is  difficult  to  produce  satisfactory 
results.  It  is  scarcely  wise  to  tell  young  people 
that  Mozart  "  did  (s/c)  as  was  generally  his 
habit — viz.,  put  off  writing  the  score  (sic) 
["  Don  Giovanni"]  till  the  very  last  moment"  ; 
and  surely  the  "public  at  large"  will  be 
puzzled  to  know  why  Hummel  is  included 
amongst  the  "  famous"  composers,  seeing  that 
it  is  said  "  he  cannot  by  any  means  be  regarded 
as  a  composer  of  the  highesi  order."  One 
might  ask  on  what  principle  the  composers 
were  selected.  Bennet  and  Benedict  are  there 
to  represent  England,  but  not  Purcell.    What 


right  has  Kalkbreiiner  to  a  jdace  ?  Why  is 
Berlioz  not  mentioned 't  There  are  also  many 
mistakes  in  the  book.  For  example,  under 
Wagner  we  are  told  that  his  opera  "  Die  Feen  " 
did  not  meet  with  much  success.  But  it  was 
never  performed  during  the  composer's  life- 
time; only  excerpts  were  tried  at  Wiirzburg. 
The  production  of"  Tannhiiuser  "  is  given  wim 
date  184-1,  instead  of  184j.  Wagner  is  said  m/t 
to  have  visited  Ijondon  after  1855.  Some  of 
the  sentences  concerning  the  musiciana  are 
extraordinary,  and  the  oi)inions  are  clumsily 
expressed.  We  can  only  quote  a  few.  Of 
Dvorak  is  is  said  that  "  his  works  chiefly  con- 
sist of  orchestral  music,  though  he  has  written 
some  very  beautiful  things  for  the  jjiano." 
Chojjin's  compositions  arc  "  full  of  poetry  and 
emotion,  rather  than  of  grandeur,  or  of  any- 
thing ennobling."     And  this  of  Mendelssohn  : 

"  The  list  of  his  compositions  is  u  most  extensive 
one,  and  embraces  music  for  the  piano,  the  organ, 
the  orchestra,  aud  the  voice,  both  sacred  and 
secular ;  it  seemed  us  though  his  genius  was  equal 
to  all  sorts." 

Brahms's  chamber-music  is  mentioned,  and  it 
is  also  recorded  that  ho  has  written  "  a  number 
of  pretty  songs."  We  have  dwelt  at  greater 
length  on  this  volume  than  its  merits  deserve ; 
but  it  is  a  duty  to  point  out  shortcomings  iu  any 
work  intended  for  the  young. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 
The  performance  of  the  "  Me-ssiah,"  at  the 
Albert  Hall  on  New  Year's  Day  attracted  a 
very  fair  audience  ;  the  cheap  places  were  full. 
The  solo  vocalists  were  Miss  Macintyre,  Mme. 
Belle  Cole,  and  Messrs.  E.  Lloyd  and  Norman 
Selmond.  Mr.  Bamby's  choir  is,  of  course, 
well  at  home  in  the  choruses. 

The  Popidar  Concerts  recommenced  ou 
Monday  evening.  Herr  Stavenhagen  was  the 
pianist,  and  for  his  solos  he  chose  Chopiu's  D 
flat  Prelude  and  Liszt's  Rhapsodic  Ln  C  sharp 
minor.  His  reading  of  the  former  was  good, 
though  somewhat  artificial.  He  plays  Liszt 
remarkably  well,  but  this  composer's  music  is 
out  of  place  at  these  concerts.  Herr  Stavenhagen 
was  recalled  three  times  and  played  a  piece  by 
Schubert.  The  programme  also  included 
Brahms's  Sextet  in  G,  led  by  Mme.  Neruda. 
Mr.  William  NichoU  was  the  successful  vocalist. 
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LITERATURE. 

PRESBYTERIANISII  AXD  TUE  LOXO  PARLIAMENT. 

Minutes  of  the  Manchester  Presbyterian  Classis. 
Edited  by  WiUiam  S.  Sliaw.  Part  I. 
(Printed  for  tlie  Clietliam  Society.) 

Ix  this  and  the  forthcoming  volumes  Mr. 
Shaw  proijoses  to  edit  tlie  minutes  of  the 
Manchester  classis  ;  and  wlien  this  is  ac- 
complished, to  do  the  same  for  other 
records  of  Long  Parliament  and  Common- 
wealth Prosbyterianism.  AVith  the  modesty 
of  a  true  historian,  ho  refuses  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  English  Prosbyterianism 
during  its  temporary  exaltation  imtil  the 
whole  of  the  available  documents  are  before 
him.  For  the  present  ho  contents  himself 
with  reminding  his  readers  that  they  will 
Iiave  to  abandon  the  received  opinion  tliat 
Presbyterianism  was  established  only  in 
London  and  Lancashire. 

In  the  meanwhile,  till  his  larger  subject 
is  ready  for  him,  Mr.  Shaw  presents  us  with 
a  thoughtful  and  caref idly  jjrepared  preface 
detailing    the   steps    by   which    the    Long 
Parliament  was  brought  to  adopt  the  Presby- 
terian system.    If  the  facts  which  he  adduces 
are  for  the  most  part  already  known,   he 
often  throws  new  light  on  an  old  story  by 
Jiis  method  of  handling  them,  especially  by 
bringing  into  prominence  the  indecision  of 
the    Long    Parliament  in  its    early   days, 
before  its  detestation  of  the  Laudian  sj^stem 
had  led  to  any  clear  conception  of  the  con- 
structive legislation  needed  to  replace  it.  He 
then  passes  to  the  Eoot  and  Branch  Bill,  as 
instancing  the  kind  of  legislation  which  an 
English   Ilouse  of   Commons   of  that   day 
woidd,  if  left  to  itself,  have  been  likely  to 
propose  ;   while  he  regards  the  acceptance 
of  Presbyterianism  in  1643  as  a  mere  con- 
cession to  a  political  necessity,  and  a  capitu- 
lation   to  the   Scots,    necessitated    by  the 
military  exigencies  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Shaw's  treatment  of  the  subject  has 
all  the  strength  and  some  of  the  weakness 
of  the  specialist.  The  story  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical proceedings  of  tlie  Long  Parliament 
taken  apart  gains  in  interest,  but  it  loses 
sometliing  in  completeness.  Mr.  Shaw  has 
a  tendency  to  rely  too  much  on  his  know- 
lodge  of  the  debates  in  the  Ilouse,  and  to 
leave  out  of  sight  the  course  of  political 
events  by  which  those  debates  were  in- 
fluenced. In  Jiis  account,  indeed,  of  the 
ecclesiastical  debates  of  February,  16-11 
(p.  13),  ho  is,  doubtless,  right  in  arguing 
that  I  have  written  elsewhere  rather  too 
strongly  of  the  actual  formation  of  two 
parties  at  that  date,  though  it  stiU  seems  to 
me  tliat  tlie  parties  may  fairly  be  described 
as  in  pi-ocess  of  formation  at  tlie  time. 
Wliere  ho   fails  to  satisfy  the  inquirer  is 


in  his  sudden  leap  from  the  debates  of  Feb- 
ruary to  the  Eoot  and  Branch  BiU  in  May. 
Wo  want  to  know  why  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— which  was  in  so  hesitating  a  mood  in 
February  that  it  could  not  make  up  its  mind 
as  to  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  because  it 
knew  not  what  S3-stem  to  substitute  for  it — 
nearly  three  months  later  agreed  to  a  drastic 
measure  for  the  entire  overtlu-ow  of  the 
bishops,  and  for  giving  the  jiower  of  ordi- 
nation to  presbyters  and  the  power  of  juris- 
diction tj  lay  commissioners. 

The  real    cause   of    the   change   is    un- 
doubtedly to    be    found  in  political    con- 
siderations from  which  Mr.  Shaw  shakes 
himself  free.      Nor  is  it  only  the  general 
setting  of  this  picture  which  is   adversely 
affected  by  his   mode   of    treatment.      He 
objects  to  the  statement — which  he  fathers 
on  me — that  the  production  of  the  Bill  for 
restraining   bishops   and   other  persons  in 
holy  orders  from  intermeddling  with  secular 
affairs  was  a  compromise  between  Falkland 
and  Hampden.      I  am  afraid  that  I  must 
acknowledge  that  mj'  own  language  {Jlist. 
of  Eng.  vs..  347)  is  not  so  clear  as  it  ought 
to  have  been  ;  but  Mr.  Shaw  misunderstands 
the  point  altogether.     The  compromise  did 
not  lie  in  the  bringing  in  of  the  Bill ;  but, 
as   he   will    see  by   my    note    at   the  foot 
of    the   page   cited   above,   in   Hampden's 
engagement  that  if  the  BiU  passed  "there 
woidd  be  nothing  more   attempted  to  tlio 
prejudice  of  the  Church."     This  statement 
is  Clarendon's,  not   mine  ;  and  Clarendon's 
authority,  when  he  reports  words  of  Falk- 
land in  the  part  of  his  History  which  ho 
wrote  in  SciUy  and  Jorsej',  stands  deservedly 
high.     It  looks  as  if  Hampden  had  engaged 
not  even  to  move  in  tlio  matter  of  so-called 
primitive    episcopacy,   though    it    is   quite 
possible   that  he   really  only  promised   to 
take   no  further   stop   without    Falkland's 
concurrence. 

To  turn  to  another  matter,  Mr.  Shaw's 
account  of  the  bringing  in  of  the  Eoot  and 
Branch  BiU  can  hardly  be  considered  satis- 
factory'.    He  rejects  the  notion  that  Dering 
brought  it  in  with   a  view  to  frightening 
the  Lords  into  passing  the  BiU  for  exclud- 
ing the  clergy  from  secular  caUings,  with- 
out the  omission  of   the  clause  forbidding 
the  bishops  from  voting  in  the   House  of 
Lords,   on  the  ground  that  the  Eoot   and 
Branch  BiU  was  only  brought  in  on  May  27, 
whereas  that  clause  had  been  rejected  on 
May  24.     This  argument  rests,  I  venture  to 
think,  on  a  mistaken  view  of  parliamentary 
procedure.  When  the  Lords  reject  a  clause  in 
a  bill  sent  up  from  the  Commons,  that  clause 
is  not,  as  Mr.  Shaw  imagines,  dead.     Its 
rejection,  unless  the  Lords  subsequently,  as 
they  did  in  this  case,  throw  out  the  BiU,  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  amendment.     The  amended 
BiU  must  return  to  the  Commons  ;  and  if  tlie 
Commons   insist   on  rejecting    the   amend- 
ment, there   will  be  a  conference  between 
the  Houses,  in  which  tlie  Lords  would  be 
asked   to   reinstate  the   clause.      Curiously 
enough  this  view  of  the  case  receives  support 
froin  a  passage"  in  Dering's  sjjoech,  which 
Mr.  Shaw  has   printed  without  perceiving 
its  significance. 

"  AVlien  this  Bill  is  perfected,"  s.ays  Dering 
(p.  xcii.),  "  I  shall  give  .a  sad  'aye'  unto  it, 
and  at  the  dcliverj-  in  thereof  I  do  now  profess 


beforehand  that  if  my  former  hopes  of  a  fid 
refi.rmation  may  yet  revive  and  prosper,  I  will 
again  divide  my  sense  upon  this  Bill,  and  yield 
uiy  slioulders  to  imderprop  the  ancient,  lawful, 
and  just  episcopacy,"  <S:c. 

The  italics  are  my  own,  and  the  words  so 
printed   seem   to   me  to  point  to  Dering's 
belief  that  the  bishops'  exclusion  clause  was 
not  in  Bering's  opinion  incapable  of  revival. 
The  criticisms  which  I  have  made  do  not 
in  any  way  detract  from  my  sense  of  the  high 
level  of  exceUence  to  which  Mr.  Shaw's  work 
attains.     It  is  much  to  be  able  to  handle 
materials  so  admirably  as  he  has  for  the 
most  part  done.     And  those  who  are  best 
qualified  to  measure  the  value  of  his  Intro- 
duction  will  be  most  ready  to  predict  that 
he   will,  at    no   distant  time,    acquire   the 
habit   of  keeping    in    mind   all  the  influ- 
ences bearing  on  the  actors  on  the  stage, 
even    when    they   are    excluded  from   the 
narrative    by    the    limitations    which    the 
autJior  has  imposed  on  himself.     Mr.  Shaw 
has   set  himself  to   discover  how  it  came 
about  that  an  EngUsh  Parliament  adopted 
a  foreign  system  of  church-government.     It 
is  an  interesting  quest,  and  Mr.  Shaw  has 
shown  himself  worthy  of  undertaking  it. 
Samuel  E.  Gardiner. 


Essays  in  English  Literature,  1780-1860.    By 

George  Saintsbury.     (Percival.) 
Ix  the  first  essay  in  this  volume  Mr.  Saints- 
bury  has  some  sentences  to  the  effect  that 
the  mere  expression  of  liking  or  the  reverse 
is  not  criticism,  and  that  the  distinguished 
man  who   said   "  J'aime   mieux  Alfred   do 
Musset"  could  hardly  claim  to  be  considered 
a  critic  in  virtue  of  that  remark.     The  truth 
of  this  verdict  is  so  obvious  that  we  might  bo 
disposed  to  disparage  it  as  a  truism,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  much  of  what  goes 
by  the  name  of  criticism  is  simply  a  trans- 
lation into  very  literary  EngUsh  of  those 
simple  sentences  "  I  Uke  this  "  and  "I  don't 
like  that."     StUl,  true  as  it  is  that  per.sonal 
emotion  must  possess  some  sort  of  intel- 
lectual justification  before  the  expression  of 
it  can  have   any  critical  value,  enjoj-ment 
being  one  thing  and  inteUigent  admiration 
another,  it  is  none  the  less  true— so  far,  at 
any  rate,  as  the  ordinary  human  being  is 
concerned — that,  if  one  enjoj-s  a  book  very 
heartUy,  one  has  not  much  difficulty  in  pro- 
ducing justifj-ing  reasons  for  such  pleasant 
emotion.     That  these  reasons   will  satisfy 
anybody  but  the  reasoner  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain.    He,  however,  has  done  his  best,  and 
his  best  is  all  that  the  world  has  a  riglit  to 
expect  from  any  man. 

It  foUows,  therefore,  that  as  one  person 
who  has  read  this  volume  of   essays  with 
unmistakable    gusto    is    caUed    upon    to 
appraise  it,  he  is  bound  not  merely  to  record, 
but  to  vindicate  his  experience — to  provide 
for  it  that  justification  which  is  a  sine  qua 
non  of  criticism.     Other  things  being  equal, 
an  object  or  quality  which  is  intrinsically 
delightful   or  valuable    gains   an  exti'insic 
dolightfulness  or  value  from  the  fact  of  its 
rarity ;  and  perhaps  the  one  quaUty  which 
is  rarest  in  the  critical  writing  of  the  day  is 
simple  common  sense.     Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
made  a  singularly  happy  hit  in  that  gently 
scathing  obiter  dictum  :    "  Criticism  is  be- 
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coming  an  art  of  saying  fine  tilings,"  the 
Bting  of  the  remark  lying  in  wliat  is  implied 
rather  than  expressed — tliat  the  fine  things 
are    really    things    fantastic,     far-fetched, 
paradoxical.     In  these  delicacies  Mr.  Saints- 
bury's  pages  are  mournfully  deficient.     He 
is  clearly  of  opinion  that  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence who  loves  literature   and  knows  it, 
and  whose   love   and  knowledge  have  he- 
gotten  a  desire  to  say  something  about  it, 
may  trust  his  thought  to  produce  the  telling 
effect  of  freshness  even  if  it  be  presented  in 
its  most  simple  form,  and  does  not  therefore 
think   it  necessary  either  to  file  it  to  the 
sharp  angles  of  paradox  or  drape  it  in  the 
vesture   of    oracular    epigram.      A    living 
master  of  creative  work,  who  would  do  well 
not  to  leave  his  last,  once  wrote  of  a  dis- 
tinguished   brother   novelist,    "  He   is  the 
greatest  of  the  wits  because  he  is  greater 
than  his  wit."     This   is   a  noble   example 
of    the    new    criticism     as     Mr.    Goldwin 
Smith   conceives  it ;  and   it  may  be  safely 
said    that    Mr.    Saintsbury    neither    could 
if  he  would  nor  would  if  he  could  attain 
unto   it.     And   this  for  two   reasons — first 
that  he  always  knows  what  he  means  ;  and, 
second,  that  he  seems  to  consider  it  fitting 
so  to  write  that  other  people  shall  know  it 
too.     One  may  agree  with  Mr.  Saintsbury 
or  one  may  disagree  with  him — I  have  had 
both  experiences  in  reading  his  book — but 
one  never  has  any  difficulty  either  in  under- 
standing his  thought  or  in  seeing  how  he 
came  by  it ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  this 
latter  knowledge  is  as  essential   to  intelli- 
gent enjoyment  as  the  former.  For  example, 
he  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  unduly  hard  on 
the  defects  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  Jeffrey,  and 
correspondingly  lenient   to  the  defects    of 
Lockhart ;  but   moderately  careful  readers 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  Mr.  Saints- 
bury's  point  of  view,  and  when  they  have 
found  it  they  will  see  how  to  anj'one  occu- 
pying it  things  must  seem  thus  and  thus. 
He  thinks  that  Hunt  was  sometimes  vulgar, 
and   that  Jeffrey  was  sometimes  gusliing  ; 
and  his  hatred  of  vulgarity  and  "  gush  "  is 
so  fervid  that,  though  he  praises  the  work 
of  both  men  with  generosity  as  well  as  dis- 
crimination, many  people  whose  dislike  of 
these  defects  is  as  genuine  as  his  own  will 
feel  that  on  the  whole  Hunt  and  Jeffrey  are 
treated  with  something  less,  and  Lockhart 
(who  was  free  fi-om  these  sins)  with  some- 
thing more,  than  absolute  justice.   Absolute 
justice,    however,    like    Clough's    siimmtcm 
pulchrum,    "rests   in    heaven  above":    on 
earth  we  may  well  be  content  if  judges  will 
supply  us  with  hints  which  enable  us  to 
discern  the  "  relativity  "  and,  therefore,  the 
fullibility  of  the  verdicts. 

The  word  "judges"  in  the  last  sentence 
came  spontaneously  to  the  end  of  the  pen. 
But  it  is  a  word  which  in  a  survey  of  Mr. 
Saintsbury's  book  must  be  paused  upon  for 
a  moment ;  for  there  could  be  no  better  illus- 
tration of  the  saving  common  sense  that 
gives  his  writing  such  a  charm  for  simple 
folk  than  his  vindication  in  the  opening 
essay  of  the  essentially  judicial  character  of 
all  criticism  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  un- 
fortimate  that  it  should  be  necessary,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  necessary,  to  remind 
the  world  that 

"the    most    admirable    discourses     from    th" 


merely  literary  point  of  view  on  taste,  Shak- 
spere,  and  the  musical  glasses,  with  some  paren- 
thetic reference  to  the  matter  in  hand,  are  not 
criticism.  There  must  be  at  least  some  attempt 
to  take  in  and  render  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
Buhjects  considered,  some  effort  to  compare 
them  with  their  likes  in  other  ns  well  as  the 
same  languages — some  endeavour  to  class  and 
value  them." 

"  To  compare  them  with  their  likes  " — ^that 
must  surely  be  the  most  fertile  method  of 
criticism  ;  and  any  protest,  though  it  may  be 
valid  as  against  certain  kinds  of  comparison, 
is  powerless   against   comparison  in   itself. 
Mr.  Lo  QaUienne,  in  his  recent  book  George 
Meredith :  Some  Characteristics,  admits  that 
"  the  comparative  method  has  its  uses,"  but 
goes  on  to  lament  that  "  latterly  it  has  sadly 
overgi'own  them,  and  the  critics  are  all  too 
many  who  tell  us  who  and  what  an  author 
is  like   and  not  like,  but  leave  us  almost 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  what  he  is."     By 
all  means  let  the  critic  tell  us  what  a  literary 
work  is  ;  but  is  it  not  impossible  to  do  this 
without    some     comparison     expressed    or 
understood  ?     For  if  we  analyse  any  positive 
characterisation  we  find  that  it  is  nothing 
but  a  disguised  differentiation.    When  we 
say  "  negroes  are  black  "  we  make  no  verbal 
comparison,  but  the  representative  value  of 
the  epithet  "black"  lies  in  our  knowledge 
of  other  races  who  are  brown  or  yellow  or 
white.     And  when,  to  take  an  illustration 
from  this  volume,  Mr.  Saintsbury  exhibits 
the  presence  of  certain  qualities  in  the  work 
of  Crabbe  which  make  him  a  great  writer, 
and  the  absence  of  other  qualities  necessary 
to  make  him  a  gi'eat  poet,  or,  indeed,  a  poet 
at  all,  he  can  only  make  liis  view — which  is 
a  positive  thing — realisable  or  even  compre- 
hensible to  us  by  a  series  of  sentences  which, 
whatever  they  may  be  in  form,   are  compa- 
rative in  essence. 

"As  far  as  mere  treatment  goes,  the  fault  of 
Crabbe  is  that  he  is  pictorial  rather  than  poetic, 
and  photographic  rather  than  pictorial.  He 
sees  his  subject  steadily,  and  even  in  a  way  he 
sees  it  whole  ;  but  he  does  not  see  it  in  the 
poetical  way.  You  are  bound  in  the  shallows 
and  miseries  of  the  individual ;  never  do  you 
reach  the  large  freedom  of  the  poet  who  looks 
at  the  universal.  The  absence  of  selection, 
of  the  discarding  of  details  that  are  not 
wanted,  has  no  doubt  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  this — Hazlitt  seems  to  have  thought 
that  it  had  everything  to  do.  I  do  not  quite 
agree  with  him  there.  Dante,  I  think,  was 
sometimes  quite  as  minute  as  Crabbe ;  and  I  do 
not  know  that  anyone  less  hardy  than  Hazlitt 
woidd  single  out,  as  Hazlitt  expressly  does,  the 
death-bed  scene  of  Buckingham  as  a  conquer- 
ing instance  in  Pope  to  compare  with  Crabbe. 
....  I  think  myself  that  a  poet,  if  he  is  a 
poet,  could  be  almost  absolutely  literal.  Shak- 
spere  is  so  in  the  picture  of  Gloucester's  corpse. 
Is  that  not  poetry  'f  " 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  explicit  comparison 
begins  with  the  reference  to  Dante,  and  is 
continued  by  the  references  to  Pope  and 
Shakspere.  But  the  foregoing  sentences 
are  as  essentially  comparative  ;  for  the 
reader  is  compelled  to  think  of  Crabbe 
as  distinguished  from  other  great  writers 
who  are  poetic  but  not  pictorial,  who, 
when  pictorial  are  not  photographic,  who 
deal  with  the  universal  rather  than 
with  the  individual,  who  select  details 
instead  of  throwing  them  down  peU-mell. 
How  otherwise,  the  simple-minded  person 


must   ask,    could    he    have   communicated 
intelligibly  his  view  of  Crabbe  as  he  is? 

Of  course,  what  has  been  just  said  con- 
cerns Mr.  Saintsbury's  general  method,  not 
his  particular  opinion ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
obviously  impossible  in  the  course  of  a  brief 
review  to  discuss  his  critical  verdicts  one  by 
one.  Many  of  them  are  so  clearly  just  that 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  their  being 
questioned  by  any  intelligent  person,  and 
yet  they  are  often  expressed  with  such 
freshness  that  they  have  much  of  the 
stimulation  of  novelty.  For  example,  the 
work  of  Do  Quincey  has  a  certain  cliarm 
which  is  felt  by  every  cultivated  reader  ;  but 
the  nature  of  that  charm  has  never  been  so 
aptly  described  as  in  the  sentence  where 
Mr.  Saintsbury  characterises  De  Quincey  as 
"  a  scholar  of  the  best  and  rarest  kind — the 
scholar  who  is  exact  as  to  language  without 
failing  to  comprehend  literature,  and  com- 
petent in  literature  without  being  slipshoi' 
as  to  language."  Not  less  admirable  an 
the  passages  devoted  to  Wilson's  criticis 
and  to  Moore's  songs,  the  analyses  of  tin 
characters  of  Hogg  and  Jeffrey,  and  the 
defence  of  the  early  critics  —  often  so 
fatuously  abused  —  of  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson. 

Here  and  there  agreement  is  less  easy. 
It  is  impossible,  even  with  the  help  of  the 
note  in  the  Appendix,  to  feel  that  Mr.  Saints- 
bury establishes  his  charge  brought  against 
De  Quincey  of  imtrustworthiness  as  a 
narrator ;  and  the  statement  that  the  style 
of  Dickons  exhibits  marks  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Hazlitt  is  one  to  which  few 
students  of  either  writer  will  yield  ready 
assent.  These  things  are,  however,  small 
matters ;  but  at  a  time  when  criticism  has 
become  so  largely  irritating  and  sterile  rather 
than  instructive  and  fruitful,  it  is  no  small 
matter  to  have  an  opportunity  of  rcadiiii: 
and  profiting  by  such  bright  and  bravr 
common  sense  as  is  to  be  found  in  these 
essays  of  Mr.  Saintsbury's. 

James  Ashcroft  Noble. 
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Royal  Edinburgh.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant.    (Mac- 

millan.) 
There   are   so   many   good   things  in   this 
book  that  it  would  be  ungracious — although 
it  woiild  not  be  unnatural — to   cast  about 
for   its  raison  d'etre.     Edinburgh  seems  to 
stand  in  need  of  an  iloge  every  ten  years  or 
so — much  as  Burns  requires  to  be  toasted 
once  a  year,  on  January  25  ;  and  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant is  better  qualified  to  pronounce  the 
latest   panegyric    than    any  living    Scotch 
writer,  not  even  excepting  Mr.  Stevenson. 
For  the  east  wind  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  native 
city  has  obvioiisly  entered  into  his  soul  and 
dashed  sentiment  with  censoriousness.     But 
there  is  no  east  wind  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  love 
for  the  Scotch  capital.     She  has  done  well, 
too — from    the    standpoint    of     mere    pic- 
turesqueness  —  in   looking    at    Edinburgh 
exclusively  from  the  "  Eoyal "  point  of  view. 
The  Edinburgh  she  confines  her  attention  to 
is  associated  with  tragedy  and  patho.s,  but 
never  with   squalor   or    pettiness :  it  is  not 
the  Edinbiirgh  of  the  Cowgate  or  even  of 
the    purlieus    of    the    Parliament    House, 
but     that    Edinburgh    which    affects     the 
visitor    as    no     other     city    affects    him 
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is    fortunate    enough    to 
on    a  moonliglit  night  from 


if    he 

first 

Street.     Mrs.   Ohphant  has 

Edinburgh   at  its  best — or 

most  picturesque  and  most 


view    it 
Prince's 
not  only  taken 
at  least  at  its 
dignified — but 


she  has  secured  the  aid,  for  purposes  of 
illustration,  of  Mr.  George  Eeid,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  living  Scotch  artists.  Mr.  Eeid 
has  done  very  much  better  work  than  the 
realisations  here  given  of  Edinburgh  as  a 
whole  under  different  aspects,  and  of  its 
more  truly  "Royal"  nooks  and  corners. 
He  seems  too  fond  of  snow  effects,  which 
have  suffered  under  the  engraving  process. 
But  most  of  the  illustrations  are,  neverthe- 
less, very  good. 

Royal  Edhibiirgh  has  been  written  on  a 
special  plan  ;  but,  perhaps  because  it  has 
been  so  written,  it  is  a  good  deal  too  long 
and    a    great    deal    too    discursive.      Mrs. 
Oliphant   centres    the  narrative  portion   of 
her  book  roimd  various  personages  of  dis- 
tinction, whom  she  classifies  as  saints,  kings, 
prophets,  and  poets  ;  and  naturally  enough 
she  gives  the  first  place  to  Queen  Margaret, 
the  wife  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  but  for  whom 
in  all  probability  not  Edinburgh,   but  St. 
Andrews,  or  Dunfermline,  or  Perth,  would 
have  become  the  capital  of  Scotland.  Queen 
Margaret,  as  being  not  only  a  saint  of  a 
kind,  but  a  capable  woman  eminently  fitted 
to  do  the  work  of  governing  and  helping  to 
civilise    a    backward    and    semi-barbarous 
country,  undoubtedly  deserved  a  fair  share 
of  Mrs.    Oliphant's  attention — although  is 
there  not  the  echo  of  "  that  blessed  word 
Mesopotamia  "  in  such  a  description  of  her 
as  that  she  "  lived  by  love  and  died  of  grief, 
and  reigned  and  rejoiced  and  triumphed  as 
well  as  suffered  and  prayed  ?  "     At  the  best 
she  is  somewhat  of  a  phantom,  if  not  of 
a  myth,  and  she  hardly  deserves  so  much 
as  forty  pages  in  a  volume  of  this  kind. 
After  Margaret  come  the  leading  Stewart 
kings,    who,     unlike     Robert    Bruce, 
associated    with     Edinburgh,     and    w 
names  suggest  not  a  little  of  the  romance 
and  of  the  social  anarchy  of  Scotch  history 
during    the    jiro-Reformation    period.      It 
is  C[uite  intelligible  that  James  the  First, 
as  at   once    "poet   and  legislator,"  should 
have    ample  justice  done  to  him — he  was 
perhaps  the  one  statesman  of  the  dynasty  to 
which  he  belonged,  or,  at  all  events,  of  the 
name  which  he  bore — but  James  the  Pourth, 
"  knight-errant  "  though  he  was,  is  not  such 
a  remarkable  personaUty,  and  in  two  senses 
ho  gets  more  than  his  duo  here.     When, 
however,  Mrs.  Oliphant  comes  to  the  period 
of  Edinburgh  history  during  which  Queen 
Mary   and    John   Knox   were   the   leading 
figures,  she  ceases  to  be  diffuse.     Indeed, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  fairer 
or  more  picturesque  account  of  the  Refor- 
mation  struggle   in   Scotland  than  in   the 
cliapters  which  deal  with  this  subject.     Mrs. 
Olipliant  has  no  favourites  or  prejudices  ;  or, 
if  she  has,  she  conceals  them  most  effec- 
tually.    Her  symiDathies,  it  might  naturally 
be  imagined,  would  not  be  with  such  an 
iconoclast  as  Knox — would  rather,  in  fact, 
be  with  Mr.    Skelton's    hero,  Maitland  of 
Lethington.      But    she    sees    clearly  that 
popular  feeling  has  been  right  in  regard  to 
the  character  and  relative  imjjortance  of  the 
men  who  took  part  in  the  struggle ;  and 


that  Knox  was  the  true  centre  of  what  was 
after  all  a  national  and  not  merely  an 
ecclesiastical  movement,  although  he  was 
"  incapable  of  that  crowning  grace  of  the 
imagination  and  heart  which  enables  a  man 
to  put  himself  in  another's  place,  and  do  as 
he  would  be  done  by."  Mrs.  Oliphant  also 
duly  recognises  the  massive  self-respect — 
it  cannot  properly  be  styled  egotism — of 
Knox,  more  particularly  in  her  description 
of  his  death.  "  He  lay  for  about  a  fortnight 
dying,  seeing  everybody,  leaving  a  charge 
with  one,  a  prophecy  with  another,  with 
a  certain  dignified  consciousness  that  his 
death  should  not  be  merely  as  other  men's, 
and  that  to  show  the  reverential  company  of 
friends  who  went  and  came  how  to  die  was 
the  one  part  of  his  mission  which  had  yet  to 
be  accomplished." 

In  the  concluding  part  of  her  book,  to 
which  she  gives  the  title  of  "  The  Modern 
City,"  Mrs.  Oliphant  writes  of  Ramsay, 
Burns,  and  Scott  under  the  titles  of  "A 
Burgher  Poet,"  "  The  Guest  of  Edinburgh," 
and  "The  Shakspere  of  Scotland."  These 
chapters  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  good 
magazine  essays  of  a  rather  conventional 
kind.  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  a  great  deal  to 
say  of  Scott  and  Burns  that  is  interesting, 
but  nothing  that  is  new.  Altogether,  she 
may  be  congratulated  on  having,  with  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Eeid,  produced  what  is  likely  to  be 
regarded  for  many  a  day  as  the  Book  of 
Edinburgh. 

William  Wallace. 
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Edward  VI.  and  the  Booh  of  Common  Prayer  : 
an  Examination  into  its  Origin  and  Early 
History,  with  an  Appendix  of  Unpub- 
Hshed  Documents.  By  P.  A.  Gasquet 
and  E.  Bishop.     (John  Hodges.) 

Tnis  volume  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  contributions  to  the  study  of 
the  Reformation  in  England  that  has  ap- 
peared for  many  a  day.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  among  readers  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  the  judgments 
expressed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
writers  upon  the  course  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  at  the  period  treated  of ;  but  there 
can  be  no  difference  as  to  the  importance 
and  the  interest  of  the  documents  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time. 

It  is  certainly  strange  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  keen  interest  felt  in  the  history  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  liturgical  docu- 
ments bearing  plain  marks  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer's  handiwork  should  have  been 
allowed  to  lie  hidden  up  to  this  time  in  so 
well-known  and  accessible  a  collection  as 
the  Eoyal  MS8.  in  the  British  Museum. 
Dom  Gasquet  and  Mr.  Bishop  have  printed 
in  this  volume  two  schemes  prepared  or,  at 
aU  events,  revised  by  Cranmer  for  a  re- 
formed Breviary,  including  his  attempts  at 
construction  of  a  Kalondar  and  Lectionary. 
To  these  they  have  added  "  certain  notes 
touching  the  disputations  of  the  bishops  in 
this  last  parliament  assembled  \_i.e.,  1548-9] 
of  the  Lord's  Supper."  The  interest  of  the 
last  document  is  diminished  by  the  meagre- 
ness  of  the  notes,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
theological  views  of  the  more  eminent 
speakers  and  the  character  of  their  reason- 
ing are,  for  the  most  part,  known  to  us 


otherwise.  But  stUl,  the  disputation  having 
been  referred  to  by  more  than  one  contem- 
porary writer,  it  is  satisfactory  to  get  even 
a  glimpse  of  so  animated  a  discussion  on  the 
most  sacred  subjects  as  occupied  the  House 
of  Lords  on  three  successive  days  at  the  close 
of  1548. 

The  preparations  (and  they  were  carried 
a  good  way  towards  completion)  for  a  re- 
formed Breviary  which  are  exhibited  in  this 
volume  serve  to  illustrate,  as  the  editors 
point  out,  the  petition  (Nov.  5,  1547)  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  of  Canterbury 

"that  the  labours  of  the  bishops  and  others, 
who  by  command  of  Convocation  had  been 
engaged  in  examining,  revising,  and  setting 
forth  {et  edendo)  the  Divine  Service,  should  be 
produced  and  should  be  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  this  house." 

The  main  influence  that  seems  at  work  in 
this  revision  is  that  of  Quignon's  Breviary, 
which  both  in  general  construction  and  in 
detail  is  adopted  as  a  model. 

"  The  relation  of  the  projected  office  to  that 
of  Sarum  is  more  simple.  The  Archbishop 
appears  to  have  used  this  [the  Sarum]  Breviary 
as  a  quariy  from  which  to  take  his  materials, 
when  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  new  Roman 
office."  (p.  25.) 

In  passing,  I'  may  say  that,  had  I  been 
translating  the  Latin  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  I  would 
have  translated  reformando  by  the  word 
"  reforming  "  rather  than  "  revising,"  which 
latter  rendering  seems  to  obscure  the  extent 
to  which  Convocation  had  committed  itself. 
It  was,  in  fact,  no  more  than  Quignon  had 
done  (with  the  approval  of  Paul  HI.)  in  his 
"  Breviarium  Eeformatum."  It  was  what 
had  been  contemplated  by  the  Provincial 
Council  of  Cologne  of  1536,  as  we  find  in 
the  Canons  (Tit.  IT.,  cap.  xi.). 

"Videbimur  ergo  oporae  precium  facturi,  si 
Missalia  perindo  atque  Breviaria  pervideri 
curemus,  ut  amputatis  tantum  superfluis  et 
quae  suporstitiosius  invecta  videri  possint,  ea 
tantum  quae  dignitati  ecclesiae  et  priscis 
institutis  consentanea  reliquantur." 

The  first  scheme  for  the  EngHsh  reformed 
Breviary  does  not,  in  respect  to  the  omission 
of  antiphons,  follow  the  first  text  of 
Quignon.  Either  Cranmer  and  his  associates 
had  learned  that  Quignon  had,  under 
pressure,  in  the  later  forms  of  his  text 
restored  antiphons,  or  independently  they 
were  loath  to  sacrifice  this  very  beautiful 
feature  of  the  mediaeval  service  books.  It 
is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  the  Prayer 
Book  of  1549  and  its  several  descendants 
are  lacking  in  this  admirable  device  for 
sounding  not  only  the  musical  key-note, 
but  the  key-note  of  devotional  feeling.  In 
this  particular  the  second  Breviary  scheme, 
printed  in  the  volume  before  us,  set  the 
unhappy  example.  This  second  scheme 
was  much  more  radical  in  its  changes.  The 
canonical  hours  were  reduced  to  matins  and 
vespers,  and  the  monthly  recitation  of  the 
psalter  is  enjoined.  In  fact,  it  aboimds  in 
indications  of  the  approaching  form  of  the 
English  matins  and  evensong  of  1549.  Its 
preface  gives  us  the  Latin  original  of 
several  passages  of  the  preface  of  1549  not 
found  in  Quignon.  The  slight  variations 
are  often  very  instructive.  The  tone  of  the 
English  preface  is  more  moderate,  and  less 
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objurgatory  in  regard  to  the  unreformed 
books  and  usages  tban  the  Latin.  The 
evensong  of  1549,  -svith  the  beautiful 
features  rescued  from  compline,  is  much 
superior  to  Cranmer's  vespers. 

In  the  second  scheme  three  (and  some- 
times four)  lessons  are  appointed  for  matins 
and  two  for  vespers.  They  were  to  be  read 
"  non  intra  cancellos  ut  hodio  sed  foris  e 
suggestu,"  and  in  the  English  tongue.  The 
Quicumque  vult  was  to  be  said  every  Sunday 
immediately  after  matins.  It  was  not  a 
substitute  for  the  Credo  ;  and  this  falls  in, 
it  will  be  remembered,  with  the  soundest 
interpretation  of  the  rubrics  of  1549,  re- 
lating to  the  use  of  the  Quicumque.  One 
learns  from  the  study  of  these  most  in- 
teresting documents  that  oven  the  acknow- 
ledged liturgical  genius  of  Cranmer  did  not 
leap  at  one  bound  to  his  masterly  construc- 
tion of  the  English  matins  and  evensong. 

If  Messrs.  Gasquot  and  Bishop's  volume 
contained  no  more  than  is  indicated  above, 
the  book  wovdd,  of  necessity,  have  a  place 
on  the  shelves  of  every  student  of  the  English 
Prayer  Book.  But  besides  the  new  material, 
the  authors  have  exhibited  in  a  very  con- 
venient fonn  material  already  known  as 
evidence  on  several  moot  points  with  his- 
torians of  the  English  Church.  Thus,  the 
question  whether  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549 
ever  received  the  sanction  of  Convocation  is 
discussed  with  much  abOity,  and  the  testi- 
monies pro  and  con  presented  with  an  im- 
partiahty  that  is  still  too  rare  not  to  deserve 
a  word  of  praise.  The  evidence  is  certainly 
very  nicely  balanced,  though  I  hope  that  I 
am  not  unconsciously  prejudiced  when  I  say 
that  the  weight  of  testimony  seems  to  mo  to 
lean  rather  in  favour  of  the  decision  which 
our  authors  reject. 

Among  points  of  very  real,  though  minor, 
interest  may  be  mentioned  our  authors' 
contention  that  the  form  of  the  words  of 
Institution  is  derived,  not  from  the  Moza- 
rabic  rite,  as  has  been  urged  by  some,  but 
from  the  liturgy  of  ' '  Brandenburg-Nurem- 
berg "  (1533).  Our  authors  seem  to  mo  to 
have  made  good  their  contention,  though 
they  do  not  sufficiently  recognise  the  inter- 
course that  must  have  existed  between 
Spain  and  England  consequent  on  the 
marriages  of  Kathorine.  The  benediction 
of  the  font  is  certainly  from  the  Mozarabic  ; 
and  if  Cranmer  were  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  a  national,  or  at  least  non- 
Eoman,  rite  in  Spain,  nothing  is  more  pro- 
bable than  that  he  should  have  made 
onqiury  as  to  its  eucharistic  formula  of  con- 
secration. That  a  copy  of  the  Mozarabic 
liturgy  is  not  to  bo  found  among  the  books 
known  to  be  Cranmer's  is  not  more  strange 
than  that  copies  of  Quignon's  Breviary  are 
also  wanting.  Mr.  Edward  Burbidgo,  in  a 
communication  to  tlie  Guardian  (March  12, 
1 890),  has  put  forward  other  roasocs  (tlioiigh 
I  must  confess  that  those  based  on  supposed 
resemblances  between  the  coUocts  do  not 
seem  to  mo  very  forcible)  for  supposing  that 
the  English  reformers  wore  acquainted  with 
the  Mozarabic  rite.  All  this  acknowledged, 
I  still  think  that  Messrs.  Gasquet  and 
Bishop  have  made  good  their  case. 

Dealing  with  the  revision  of  1552  (Ed- 
ward VI.'s  Second  Prayer  Book),  Messrs. 
Gasquet  and  Bishop  show   in   a  most  in- 


teresting way  that  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant changes  in  the  Communion  Service 
of  that  book  were  due  to  the  desire  to  ex- 
clude the  interpretations  which  divines  of 
the  "  old  learning  "  had  put  upon  certain 
features  of  the  first  book.  Thus,  Gardiner, 
it  wiU  be  remembered,  signed  a  declaration 
that  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI. 
was  "godly  and  Christian."  And  (1)  he 
argued  that  "adoration"  is  implied 
in  the  "  Prayer  of  Humble  Access " 
(where  the  priest  and  people  were  ordered 
to  kneel)  being  placed  after  the  Consecra- 
tion. Cranmer  takes  care  that  that  feature 
shall  not  be  relied  on  after  1552.  Further 
(2),  Gardiner  argued  that  those  whom  Cran- 
mer calls  Papists  agree  with  tlie  teaching  as 
to  the  presence  expressed  in  the  words  of 
delivery.  Cranmer  alters  those  words  in  1552. 
Again  (3),  Gardiner  condemns  Hooper's 
attack  upon  altars,  and  points  to  the  use  of 
the  word  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Down  comes  Cranmer,  at  liis  first  oppor- 
tunity, and  deliberately  excises  the  word. 
Other  examples  of  the  influence  of 
Gardiner's  very  effective  dialectic  are  also 
given.  It  is  plain  that  some  of  the  changes 
of  1552  were  due  not  necessarily  to  foreign 
influence,  but  to  the  exigence  of  the  con- 
troversial position  at  home. 

There  is  a  school  of  recent  writers  in 
England  that  quite  imderrate  the  critical 
character  of  the  Englisli  liturgical  reform. 
Nothing  was  too  minute  to  be  weighed  in 
the  balance  of  tlie  revisers'  judgment.  The 
criticism  extended  far  beyond  any  particu- 
lars noticed  in  the  volume  before  us.  Even 
tlie  venerated  text  of  the  Nicene-Constanti- 
nopolitan  Creed  in  the  Mass  was  subjected 
to  a  critical  examination.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  opening  words  of  the  Gloria 
in  excchis  wore  brought  into  conformity  witli 
wliat  was  esteemed  the  correct  Greek  text  of 
Luke  ii.  14.  The  Athanasian  Creed  was 
certainly  translated  from  a  Greek  text.  If 
there  was  a  conservative  spirit  in  the  English 
reformers'  work,  it  was  certainly  not  con- 
servative through  timidity. 

There  are  a  few  points  to  which,  did  space 
permit,  I  sliould  demur,  but  I  must  content 
myself  for  the  preseni  with  one  observation. 
Most  students  of  history  will  form  a  different 
estimate,  I  think,  from  that  of  our  authors 
as  to  tlie  intelligibleness  of  the  Latin  ser- 
vice to  the  people  generally  in  times  past. 
Even  for  people  who  could  read  (and  that 
was  a  comparatively  rare  attainment)  it  was 
not  infrequent  to  prefix  English  rubrics 
with  the  prescribed  direction  as  to  how  the 
Ijatin  prayer  was  to  be  used.  This  is  surely  a 
highly  significant  fact.  Many  examples  will 
bofoundintheSarum  Ilorae.  Nor  do  we  think 
that  the  old  German  citizen,  "pins  quidom 
sod  minime  cidtioris  ingonii,"  using  in  Dr. 
Daniel's  hearing  tlie  phrase  (p.  238),  Fiat 
voluntas  tua,  or  such  like,  in  his  talk,  goes 
very  far  to  cstablisli  the  authors'  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  present  day. 

"We  must  not,  however,  delay  over  such 
minor  and  trifling  particulars,  in  which  a 
difference  of  view  is  perhaps  inevitable. 
Wo  gladly  recognise  in  this  book  a  A'ery 
thorough  and  scholarly  piece  of  work,  written 
in  a  spirit  of  fairness  that  is  worthy  of  all 
praise. 

One's  eye  is  often  offended  by  peculiarities 


of  typography  that  suggest  a  foreign  printer; 
and  there  are  a  good  many  errors  of  the 
press  (as  at  pp.  3,  IGO,  109,  326,  351,  300, 
376,  &c.),  which  will  doubtless  bo  corrected 
in  the  now  edition  that  must  soon  appear. 

J.  EuENIiUEGEN. 


TWO   BOOKS  ABOUT  MEXICO. 

Face  to  Face  with  the  Hfexicans.  By  Fanny 
Chambers  Gooch.  With  200  Illustra- 
tions.    (Sampson  Low.) 

"  The  Story  of  the  Nations." — Mexico. 
By  Susan  Halo.     (Fisher  Unwin.) 

Neither  of  tliese  books  can  be  praised  from 
a  literary  point  of  view  ;  but  tlie  faults  of 
style  have  a  veiy  different  result  in  each. 
The  slip-shod  colloquial  writing  of  Mrs. 
Gooch  hardly  mars  the  effect  of  her  minute 
descriptions  of  the  daily  hie,  the  manners, 
the  housekeeping,  the  marketing,  the  cook- 
ery, which  j)icture  to  us  tlie  jjopulation 
among  whom  she  has  lived.  The  very  naivete 
of  her  language  gives  the  impression  of 
greater  sincerity.  But  in  the  more  serious 
historical  work  of  Mrs.  (or  Miss)  Hale  it  is 
far  otherwise — inexactitude  of  language, 
and  careless  composition,  are  there  a  real 
defect. 

Mrs.  Gooch,  who  apparently  had  never 
before  left  her  native  land,  looks  upon 
Spanish  Mexico  (we  do  not  moan  Aztec 
Mexico  with  its  unknown  past)  as  a  land  of 
vast  antiquity.  Slio  speaks  of  it  as  an 
Englishman  would  speak  of  a  visit  to  Greece 
or  to  Italy.  In  her  eyes  the  churches  are 
Gothic,  and  the  houses  Moorish ;  of  the 
style  of  the  Renaissance  and  its  debase- 
ments she  seems  never  to  Iiave  hoard. 
She  tells  of  wonders  which  less  enthusi- 
astic visitors  have  never  dreamt  of  ;  of  "  an 
emerald  three  C[uarters  of  a  Spanish  vara  in 
length,  which  served  as  the  ara  or  con- 
secrated stone  on  the  altar  of  the  church  "; 
and  slie  adds,  "  This  is  historical."  Yet,  in 
spite  of — perliaps  by  reason  of — this  sim- 
plicity, a  true  impression  is  left  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader  of  the  thoroughness  of  the 
work  of  the  early  Spaniards,  and  how  vast 
and  solid  were  their  constructions. 

Our  authoress  i-arely  distinguishes  between 
what  is  Spanish  and  what  is  really  Indian 
or  Mexican,  produced  by  the  conditions  of 
life  and  climate  ;  but  she  looks  on  all  with 
kindly  ej^es.  She  considers  the  Mestizos  to 
be  the  handsomest  race  in  Mexico,  and  is 
not  shocked  at  a  lady  being  proud  of  her 
Indian  blood.  Even  when  the  costumbrcs 
jar  most  against  her  Yankee  habits,  she  is 
not  bitter  nor  irritated.  She  likes  the 
gentle  speech,  the  soft  voice,  the  quiet, 
almost  helpless,  waj'S  of  the  people.  She 
enters  into  the  poetry  of  their  lives,  deliglits 
in  tlieir  songs,  sliares  their  love  of  flowers, 
disdains  not  tlioir  sensitive  melanolioly.  She 
sometimes  spoils  the  effect  of  her  pictures 
by  exaggerated  praise.  Daugliter  of  a 
republic,  to  her  aU  republicans  are  good. 
Treason,  cruelty,  assassination,  wholesale 
public  robbery,  repudiation  of  debt,  are 
recounted  without  a  word  of  blame  when 
done  by  patriots.  Ithurbide  is  an  object  of 
admiration,  but  Juarez  is  her  cliief  hero  : 

' '  Juarez  seemed  to  have  been  bom  to  redress 
the  wrongs  of  his  times.   The  memory  of  Juarez 
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IS  undimmed  by  the  shadow  of  aught  that 
would  detract  from  his  glory,  Had  he  never 
done  another  act  save  that  of  divorcing  Church 
and  State,  his  name  would  for  ever  remain 
embabued  in  the  hearts  of  his  people." 

So,  too,  in  social  life  sho  can  see  nothing 
wrong  in  those  who  have  been  personally 
kind  to  her  ;  their  houses,  the  furniture,  the 
management  of  their  estates,  all  is  perfect. 
She  seems  to  have  learnt  Spanish  col- 
loquially and  fluently,  and  makes  good  iise 
of  her  knowledge  in  noting  the  cries,  the 
nursery  rhymes,  the  songs  of  the  people; 
but  she  commits  the  oddest  blunders  where 
something  more  than  ear-knowledge  is 
required.  There  is  too  much  padding, 
almost  of  the  advertisement  kind,  in  the 
book.  Yet,  after  all,  with  its  copious  and 
useful  illustrations,  its  tunirtc,  its  imcon- 
scious  ignorance,  its  blind  partiality,  its 
tran.sparent  sincerit3',  wo  are  constrained  to 
admit  that  this  volume  is  better  worth 
reading  than  many  an  one  of  far  higher 
Uterary  pretensions. 

We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give  equal 
praise    to   Mrs.   Hale's   Mexico.      She    has 
evidently  undertaken   a   task   beyond   her 
strength.     In  her  earlier  chapters  she  gives 
a  fair  epitome  of  two  of  the  traditions  of 
tho  Mexican  tribes  or  nations,  and  of  the 
theories   of    tlioir    origin— viz.,    from    the 
submerged  Atlantis,    or  from  the  mound- 
builders   of    the    North;     but    she    seems 
unaware  of   the  strong  arguments  there  are 
for  tho  recent  erections  of  these  mounds, 
and  for  the  theory  which  woiild  derive  tho 
Mexican  races    from    South-Eastern    Asia 
passing   througli   the   islands.      The   story 
of  the  conquest  of  Cortes,  the  deductions  to 
be  made  from   tho   exaggerated    accounts 
of  the  early  Spaniards,  the  extent  to  whicli 
they    were    helped    by    divisions    and    by 
alliances    with   some  of  the  native   tribes, 
are     well    indicated;    but    the    period     of 
Spanish   rule  is  very  badly  told.      Justice 
IS  indeed  done  to  tho  Franciscans  and  to 
tho  good  intentions  of  some  of  tho  Viceroys  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  gather  from  this  sketch 
what  were  the  grounds  of  the  dissatisfaction 
with  tho  Spanish  rule,  unless  it  arose  from 
a  vague  feeling   for   indepondonee.       Tho 
revolutionary   period   that  follows  is  oven 
worse    narrated  ;    some    pages    are  almost 
unintelligible.     The   war  with   tho   United 
States  and  the  episode   of  Maximilian  are 
dealt  with  in  somewhat  better  guise  ;  and 
the   concluding   chapters,    on   tho   phvsical 
advantages   and  on  the  future  of  Mexico, 
contrast    favourably     with    tho    rest.      In 
historical  narrative   our    authoress   wholly 
fails;     nor    does    she    distinguish    clearly 
between  the  different  populations  and  races 
in  Mexico.     Whether  "  Mexican  "  means  in 
any  given  case,  Indian,  Mestizo,  Creole,  or 
Spaniard,  is  left  to  tho  perspicacity  of  the 
reader  to  determine.     Tho  map  is  exceed- 
ingly poor,  but   tliat   is  probably  not  her 
fault;     the    illustrations  are   better.      But 
certainly  tho  story  of  Mexico  should  be  told 
in  different  fasliion  from  this. 

Wextwoktu  Webstee. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


In 


A  Life  Sentence.     By  Adeline  Sergeant, 

3  vols.     (Hurst  &  Blackett.) 
A  Homlurg  Beauhj.    By  Mrs.  Edward  Ken- 

nard.    In  3  vols.     (White.) 
Ilandfmted.     By  A.  C.  Bickley  and  Gr.  S. 

Curryer.    In  3  vols.     (Ward  &  Downey.) 
The  Little  One.    By  Eleanor  C.  Price.    In  2 

vols.     (Bentley.) 

2Jie  Fl.owing  Tide.  By  John  Littlefohns. 
(S.  J.  Kilby.) 

ITiidasseh;  or,  from  Captivity  to  the  Persian 
Throne.  By  E.  Leuty  Collins.  (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

A  Life  Journey  from  Mannheim  to  Inherman. 
Edited  by  Edward  Barrington  do  Fon- 
blanque.     (Ward  &  Downey.) 

F.  R.  S.  and  other  Stories.  By  William  H. 
Stacpoole.     (Dean.) 

Miss  Sergeant's  new  novel,  A  Life  Sentence, 
is  the  story  of  the  expiation  of  a  crime.     If 
there  are  times  when  a  fow  sentences  put 
into   the   mouth   of  one   of  the  characters 
would  have  cleared  up  the  mystery,  on  the 
whole  the  interest  is  well  sustained.  Hubert 
Lepel    has    a   sister,    Constance,    who    has 
formed  a  liaison  with  Sydney  Vane,  a  country 
squire.     The  latter  is  already  married,  but 
to  escape  his  bond  she  and  Constance  decide 
to  elope.     On  the  night  before  the  flight, 
however,  Vane  is  murdered,  and  one  AVest- 
wood  is  arrested  for  the  crime.     The   cir- 
cumstantial evidence  against  him  is  irresis- 
tible, and  ho  is  condemned  to  death.     But  a 
life  sontenco  of  penal  servitude  is  substituted 
as  the  result  of  a  reprieve,  and  after  some 
years  of  convict  life  Westwood  escapes  and 
appears  under  another  name.     He  discovers 
his  daughter  under  tho  disguise  of  a  popular 
singer,   Miss  Cynthia  West,   who — to  com- 
plicate   matters  —  is    engaged    to   Hubert 
Lepel.     Hubert,  to  save  his  sister's  honour, 
had  shot  Vano  in  a  duel ;  but  he  was  afraid 
to   givo   himself  up,    and   very    despicably 
allowed  Westwood  to  bear  the  shame  and 
punishment  of  his  deed.     Miss  Enid  Vane, 
tho  daughter   of    General   Vane,    bears    a 
gi-eat  part  in  the  unravelment  of  the  plot. 
Constance,  who  had  married  Enid's  father 
for  his  property,  foists  a  son  upon  him,  and 
endeavours  to  poison  Enid.     It  would    be 
unfair  to  trace  all  the  steps  of  the  avenging 
Nemesis,  as  described  by  the  author  ;  but  it 
may  suffice  to  state  that  righteous  judgment 
is     at_  length    executed    all    round,    with 
the  minimum   of  retribution  for  the  chief 
culprits.     There  are  several  touching  scenes 
in   tlie   course   of  tho   three   volumes,    the 
saddest  being  that  in  which  General  Vane 
becomes  aware  of  the  deceptions  of  which 
he  has  been  made   tho  victim,  and  which 
are  so  insupportable  to   a  man  of  honour 
that  ho   falls,  stricken  with  death,  on  tho 
spot.     Miss   Sergeant  has   written   a  novel 
that  is  notable  if  not  brilliant,  and  readable 
if  not  profound. 

A. '  Jlomhiirg  Beauty  is  very  vivaciouslj' 
written,  with  life  and  movement  all  througli  ; 
it.  The  "  beauty  "  in  question  is  Hetty 
Davidson,  tho  daughter  of  a  Manchester 
manufacturer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson  are 
very  material  creatures,  and  the  latter  has 
a  perfect  mania  for  the  aristocracy.    An 


English  lord  can  make  her  tremble  with 
delight  when  he  addresses  her,  while  she  is 
ready  with  positive  worship  for  a  German 
prince  or  princess.    Between  her  father  and 
mother  Hetty  is   almost  bored    to  death; 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  novel  she  threatens 
either  to  die  of  dulnoss,  or  run  away  with 
the  first  masculine  creatiu-e  who  should  be 
good  enough  to  propose  to  her.     However, 
the  family  visit  Homburg  on  account  of  the 
father's    health,    and    at  that  fashionable 
place  of  resort  Miss  Davidson  finds  pleasure 
and  excitement  enough.     Her  beauty  makes 
quite  a  sensation,  and  all  the  male  residents 
are  mad  after  her.     She  rejects  the  love  of 
an  honest  man,  however,  and  marries  six 
feet  of  masculine  beauty  in  the  person  of  a 
penniless  German  officer,  only  to  repent  it 
ever   afterwards.      Her  heartless    husband 
deserts  her  for  a  public   singer;  and  she 
returns  to  England  hoping  to  be  received 
by  her  father,  who  angrily  cast  her  off  upon 
her  marriage.      Tragic  indeed  is  her  end. 
It  is  powerfidly  depicted  by  Mrs.  Kennard, 
and  comes  upon   the  reader  like  a  shock 
after  the  scenes  of  simple  gaiety  and  frivolity 
which  have  preceded  it.  The  author  is  known 
for  her   cleverness   in   describing   sporting 
scenes ;  and  her  pictui-e  of  the  great  steeple- 
chase, in  which  the  heavy  German  officer 
wins  against  the  most  famous  English  rider, 
is  extremely  graphic.     With  aU  its  faults — 
and   it   is   certainly  not  without   them — A 
Homburg   Beauty  is   unquestionably   enter- 
taining. 

A  curious  Wessex  custom  forms  the  basis 
of  JLandfasted.     By  a  brief  ceremony  known 
as  "handJasting  "  young  couples  were  imited 
for  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day  ;  and  if  after 
that  they  wore  mutually  agreeable,  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage  was  solemnised  ia  church. 
Such  an  illegal  union  took  place  between 
Arthur  Crosby,  afterwards  Earl  of  Grass- 
thorpe,  a  Jacobite  peer,  and  Elsie  Steele,  a 
pretty  village  maiden  of  Winterbourne,  tho 
heroine  of  this  story.     Poor  Elsie  was  under 
the  impression  that  the   ceremony  was   as 
good  as  a  marriage,  and  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  ensues  when  the  union  is  repudiated. 
AU,  however,  comes  right  at  last,  after  much 
suffering  on  both  sides  ;  and  we  take  our 
last  glimpse  of  hero  and  heroine  as  a  happy 
couple   actually  married.      The   novel   has 
many  pleasant  points,  and  the  incidents  are 
well  told.     Tho  various  characters  also  are 
very  fairly  drawn.     Mrs.  Tyler  is  amusing. 
When  reminded  that  "  wo  bo  all  sinners,  as 
parson  says,"  she  remarks,  "  That  wor  his 
fiinnin'."      Ilandfasted    has   several   strong 
situations,  in  addition  to  many  humorous 
ones. 

Tho  story  of  A  Little  One,  by  Miss  Price, 
is  tender  and  touching.  In  a  peaceful 
Yorkshire  village,  not  far  from  the  sea, 
resides  Mr.  d'Alby,  with  his  two  grand- 
children, Nora  and  Agnes.  Mr.  d'Alby  is 
a  dispossessed  French  count,  though  the 
strange  ways  of  Fate  have  made  him  an 
English  clergyman.  Into  this  happy  home 
one  Gilbert  Wolfe  obtrudes  himself.  Ho  is 
handsome,  but  lias  a  jmst  tliat  must  not  bo 
investigated ;  and  he  proves  a  veritable  wolf 
in  sheep's  clothing.  Wo  are  not  sure  from 
the  narrative  that  both  tho  girls  did  not  fall 
in  love  with  him;  but  it  was  Agnes,  "the 
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little  one,"  wlio  became  his  victim.  Easily 
v.ersuaded  to  olope  with  one  whom  she 
regarded  as  everything  that  was  good  and 
noble,  it  was  only  when  travelling  in  Italy 
that  she  learnt  the  terrible  truth,  that 
her  i)aragon  had  another  wife  living  in 
some  distant  part  of  the  world.  The  frail 
human  flower  withered  from  that  moment, 
and  returned  homo  to  die.  Miss  Price's 
novel  is  charmingly  written,  and  is  far  above 
the  average  in  literary  merit. 

The  Fhicincj  Tide  is  the  most  foolish  and 
bombastic  story  it  has  ever  been  our  lot 
to  read.  It  is  a  political  novel,  in  which 
Mr.  Littlojohns,  alone  and  unaided,  stands 
forth  to  repel 

,,"  the  attacks  now  being  made  on  our  country's 
''i-eligion  by  the  Eadical  party,  which,  like  a 
rising  tlood,  are  sapping  the  foundations  of 
England's  institutions,  obliterating  the  land- 
marks of  her  national  faith,  and  threatening 
to  overthrow  her  in  the  wlmlpool  of  atheism." 

Mr.  Littlejohns  saves  England  through  his 
hero,  Aubrey  Langton,  who  is  sixteen  years 
of  age  when  we  make  his  acquaintance,  and 
twenty-one  when  the  story  closes.  But 
jiever  was  such  a  David  seen  for  grappling 

'"with  the  Goliaths  of  evil.  During  this  brief 
period  of  five  years  ho  practically  dethrones 
atheism,  undoes  all  the  evil  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  wrought  through  his  protracted  career, 
shatters  tlio  revolutionary  and  infidel  party, 
and  places  Conservatism  on  a  durable 
basis,  such  as  it  had  never  seen  since  the 
days  of  Pitt.  Having  executed  this  large 
order  in  all  its  fulness,  Mr.  Langton  pre- 
pares to  go  to  the  university  to  complete 
his  education.     This  is  an  astounding  work, 

^;and  the  Eecording  Angel  plays  the  same 
part  in  it  that  Charles  I.  did  in  Mr. 
Dick's  memorial.  On  p.  44  the  Recording 
Angel  is  engaged  in  "writing  up  the  decrees 
of  human  history";  on  p.  69  he  threatens 
to  inscribe  upon  an  imperishable  tablet  the 

.'"stupendous  record  of  England's  shame," 
if  Parliament  su.pports  the  cause  of  the 
atheist  (Mr.  Bradlaugh) ;  on  p.  73  Lang- 
ton pledges  himself  to  study  a  certain 
great  political  question  "  under  the  tuition 
of  the  Eecording  Angel";  on  p.  110  it  is 
prophesied  that  the  Eecording  Angel  is 
to  blow  a  trumpet  that  shall  wake  the  dead  ; 
on  p.  144,  we  read  :  "  Must  this  abominable 
Eadioalism  climb  the  heights  of  conquest, 
and  only  bo  arrested  by  the  commission  of 
the  Eecording  Angel  ? "  Passing  next 
from  the  r<'>Ie  of  a  policeman,  the  celestial 
dignitary  is  to  appear  as  the  great  roUer- 
iip  of  the  monuments  of  human  history. 
Einally,  in  the  closing  chapter,  the 
Eecording  Angel  rides  on  a  cloud  of 
pirple  and  gold,  accompanied  by  the 
records  of  human  history  ;  and  in  this, 
which  is  positively  his  last  appearance,  he 
acco.nplishos  an  enormous  amount  of  vale- 

y  dictory  work  in  the  winding  up  of  empires, 
&c. 

Is  jifadasseh  Mr.  Leuty  Collins  has  prac- 
tically rewritten  the  story  of  the  Book  of 
Esther,  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Eider  Haggard's 
She.  After  a  dispassionate  study  of  both 
works,  wo  prefer  the  original.  It  may 
be  a  little  antiquated,  but  it  will  yet  out- 
live any  number  of  Uadasuhs.  And  what 
shall  be  said  for  the  designer  of  the  illus- 
trations facing  pp.  84   h      324  ? 


ji.  Life  Journey  from  Jfannheim  to  Itikerman 
is  a  volume  constructed  from  the  reminis- 
cences of  an  army  surgeon.  Though  many 
of  the  anecdotes  are  of  little  value,  a  few 
are  so  striking  as  to  justify  Mr.  de  Fon- 
blanque  in  acting  as  editor,  and  presenting 
the  volume  to  the  public. 

A  similar  observation  applies  to  Mr. 
Stacpoole's  F.  R.  S.,  and  other  Stories.  If 
one  or  two  of  them  fall  below  the  average, 
it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  difficult  to 
find  short  stories  excelling  "  Nellie  Hales  " 
and  "  Scratched  Out "  in  originality  of 
incident. 

G.  Barnett  Smith. 


RECENT  LITERATURE. 

The  Freytag  Reminiscences.  In  2  vols.  Translated 
byKatherineChetwynd.  (White.)  It  has  become 
a  general  fashion,  as  often  honoured  in  the 
breach  as  in  the  observance,  to  write  Eemini- 
scences ;  but  there  is  ample  excuse  in  the  case 
of  Gustav  Freytag,  whose  recollections  ex- 
tending over  a  long  life  are  now  presented  to 
the  English  public  in  a  gi-aceful  and  sym- 
pathetic translation.  For  the  veteran  novelist 
not  only  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  hterary 
and  academical  circles  in  which  he  has  moved, 
but  has  also  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  been 
in  contact  with  several  of  the  statesmen  and 
generals  who  have  been  among  the  foremost 
makers  of  modem  Germany.  His  observation, 
however,  has  been  genial  rather  than  piercing. 
The  reader  must  not  look  for  new  fight  upon 
historic  characters  or  now  msight  into  great 
events.  Freytag,  although  he  took  some  part 
in  poUtics  himself  and  warmly  supported  the 
movement  organised  in  the  National  Liberal 
party,  appears  to  have  always  occupied  the 
role  rather  of  a  spectator  than  of  an  actor 
in  the  struggle  or  of  a  trusted  counsellor.  The 
consciousness  of  constitutional  incapacity  for 
taking  an  active  part  was  keen  with  him,  and 
he  was  never  happier  than  when  he  could  fall 
back  upon  the  musings  of  his  childhood  and 
the  recollection  of  the  simple  life  and  sur- 
roundings of  his  forefathers.  And  it  is  in  the 
description  of  his  early  life  and  of  the  character 
of  his  immediate  ancestors  that  the  principal 
interest  of  these  volumes  Ues.  As  in  many 
other  German  families  of  the  same  class,  the 
records  of  the  Freytags — who  wore  prosperous 
farmers  on  the  Pofish  border — were  carefully 
handed  down  and  passed  from  one  generation 
to  another.  The  excellent  material  which  this 
reverent  tradition  gave  the  noveUst  proved  a 
rich  quarry,  and  has  been  shrewdly  worked. 
1  he  small  frontier  town,  with  the  old  wooden 
church  hard  by  an  ancient  heathen  circle,  the 
melancholy  forest  and  waste  around,  and  the 
simple  and  devout  life  of  its  inhabitants,  have 
given  the  local  colouring  to  the  most  popvdar 
of  his  works,  Alls  eiiier  Kleincn  Stadf,  which 
has  touched  a  deep  chord  in  the  German  heart. 
More  ambitious  attempts  in  a  more  distant  past 
have  not  the  same  distinctness.  The  figures  and 
events  have  lost  their  outline  in  the  haze  of 
historical  and  philosophical  theorising  which 
has  confused  so  many  German  novels  in  late 
years.  But  there  are  pages  in  Aus  einer  Kleincn 
Stadt  which  are  excellent  in  their  genre,  and  in 
connexion  with  them  the  noveUst's  recollections 
will  be  read  with  special  interest. 

"Historic Towns." — Carlisle.  By  Prof.  Man- 
dell  Creighton.  (Longmans.)  Mr.  Creighton's 
compact  volume  is  not  only  a  history  of  the  city 
of  Eufus,  but  also  in  a  great  degree  a  sketch  of 
life  on  the  North-Western  border.  Romance 
and  ballad  poetry  have  thrown  such  a  halo 
around  the  petty  wars  between  England  and 
Scotland  that  it  is  with  a  souse   of  something 


like  disapi^ointment  that  we  involve  ourselves 
in  the  study  of  what  really  did  occur  in  those 
wild  days  when  cattle-stealing  was  one  of  the 
principal  employments  of  a  Cumbrian  gentle- 
man. Carlisle,  as  the  great  western  fortress 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Scotch,  was  often 
the  scene  of  fierce  combat.  From  the  days  of 
Henry  II.  down  to  the  Forty-five  there  was 
never  a  turmoil  in  the  Scottish  Lowlands  which 
did  not  arouse  the  burgers  of  CarUsle.  The 
author  has,  one  would  fancy,  an  affection  for 
the  Border  people.  His  chapters  on  ' '  Border 
Life  "  and  "  Border  Warfare  "  could  never  have 
been  written  by  a  mere  antiquarian  plodder. 
He  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  mediaeval 
history  of  the  North,  and  his  account  of  the 
reigns  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  is  well  executed. 
When,  however,  we  aruve  at  the  seventeenth 
century,  Mr.  Creighton's  interest  seems  to 
relax.  Ho  makes,  so  far  as  we  can  test  him, 
no  mistakes;  but  he  has  not  grasped  his 
subject  with  all  the  firmness  required.  It  was 
not  only  the  time  of  the  groat  struggle  between 
the  King  and  the  Parliament,  but  also  the 
era  when  the  heads  of  the  great  Border  families 
dwindled  from  petty  despots  into  mere  country 
squii-es.  The  change  was  noiseless.  Its  victims 
probably  wore  not  themselves  aware  of  what 
was  going  on.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  by 
the  time  of  WilUam  III.  the  existing  notions  as 
to  rights  of  property  and  the  power  of  the  lord 
over  his  people  had  become  fixed  in  the  popular 
mind.  The  recent  growth  of  our  towns  is 
generally  left  by  historians  pretty  much  to  the 
imagination.  It  requires  very  different  faculties  ■ 
to  tell  of  steam  engines  and  raUways,  lighting,  1 
paving,  house-building,  and  the  vulgar  plots 
and  counter-plots  of  election  agents,  to  those 
called  into  play  when  men  settled  their 
differences  by  cold  steel.  Modem  days  have, 
however,  an  interest  of  their  own,  and  wo  are 
never  content  when  wo  find  them  slurred  over, 
Mr.  Creighton  has  devoted  the  last  chapter  of 
his  book  to  the  period  between  1 747  and  1881 
It  was  obviously  impossible  to  make  such  a 
chronicle  picturesque  ;  but  he  has  done  his  best, 
though  we  think  more  might  have  been  told  of 
Parhamentary  contests  and  the  Lowthors. 

Homes  of  Taste :  Economical  Hints.     By  J.  E. 
Panton.      (Sampson   Low.)      Mrs.    Panton    is 
certainly  indefatigable  in  her  efforts  to  intro- 
duce   tasteful    decoration    into    commonplace 
dwellings.     She   takes   a   gloomy  view   of  thei 
future  condition — mental    and    moral — of    thel 
child  brought  up   in   the   midst   of    "hideous I 
surroundings,  vulgar  pictures  nailed  up  againstf I 
an  ugly  common  paper,  blinds  which  are  never! 
drawn  up  straight,  things  provided  more  on  thel 
grounds  of  their  use  than  their  beauty."     ButJ 
she  does  not  waste  her  strength  in  mere  denun- 
ciation of  what  is  vulgar  and  inartistic.     Her  j 
little  book  contains  a  large  amount  of  informa-j 
tion  as  to  the  best  and  most  economical  way  of^ 
rising  out  of  that  monotonous  or  meretricious  ' 
treatment   of  walls   and  furniture  from  which 
such  disastrous  consequences  are  to  be  appre- 
hended.    "Nothing,"    she   says,    gives  one  so 
much  joy  as  the  sight  of  admirably-arranged  j 
colours  "  ;  and  if  she  could  only  get  her  readersl 
to  see  with  her  eyes,  and  neither  trust  their  own; 
uneducated   judgment  or  the   interested  sug- 
gestions of  the  shopkeepers,  life  within  doors, 
would  soon  assume  a  brighter  aspect. 

A  Boole  about  Loudon.  By  AV.  H.  Davenport! 
Adams.  (Henry.)  This  is  a  book-made  book,f 
but  readable.  The  author  would  scarcely  hun- 
self  dispute  the  fact  that  his  stories  have  beenl 
told  a  hundred  times  before,  and  that  higl 
seasonuig  is  not  more  novel  than  the  distress.! 
StiU  any  book  that  is  written  on  our  great! 
metropolis  can  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting,! 
unless  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  Dryasdust,! 
which  this  is  not.  Mr.  Adams  devides  hial 
volume  into  three  parts — stories  about  historic 
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scenes,  stories  of  famous  localities,  and  stories 
of  crime  and  misadventure.  The  work  before 
us  would  have  been  more  suitable  for  the 
young,  had  these  last  been  omitted,  though  in 
the  opinion  of  the  general  reader  this  part  of  the 
book  will  probably  be  the  most  attractive.  Short 
as  must  be  our  notice,  we  can  not  pass  over  one 
remark  of  the  author  without  comment.  In 
telling  the  story  of  Miss  Eeay's  murder,  by  Mr. 
Hackman  (her  clerical  lover),  Mr.  Adams 
mentions  the  well-known  fact  that  Miss  Reay 
was  the  mistress  of  Lord  Sandwich  and  the 
mother  of  six  children.  No  exception  can  be 
taken  to  this,  but  Mr.  Adams  need  not  have 
added  the  little  known  fact  that  one  of  these 
six  children  was  a  well-known  barrister  and 
literary  contemporarj'  of  Lord  Macaulay,  who 
only  died  in  1851.  It  surely  served  no  good 
purpose  to  name  this  gentleman  as  a  son  of  the 
worthless  Lord  Sandwich  and  the  unfortunate 
Miss  Eeay. 

A  Manual  of  Bihh'o<jraphy.  By  AValter 
Thomas  Rogers.  (Grevcl.)  A  good  manual  of 
bibliography  is  greatly  needed,  but  it  has  not 
been  the  fate  of  Mr.  Rogers  to  fill  this  consider- 
able void  in  English  literature.  His  book  is 
prettily  piinted;  it  has  a  coloured  frontis- 
piece, represeliting  one  of  Zaehndorflf's 
DuUdings,  and  also  a  number  of  woodcuts, 
most  of  them  familiar  to  readers  of  books  in 
typography.  There  is  nothing  fresh  in  the 
treatment,  and  Mr.  Rogers's  ideas  of  the 
boimdaries  of  his  subject  are  indefinite.  He 
devotes  a  chapter  to  the  invention  and  progress 
of  printing,  a  chapter  which  is  of  the  very 
slightest,  for  instance,  omitting  all  reference 
to  the  important  Avignon  docmnents  recently 
discussed  in  the  Academy;  then  there  is  a 
chapter  on  "The  Book ";  another  on  "The 
Ornamentation  of  a  Book,"  while  the  third 
and  last  deals  with  "The  Library  and  its 
Catalogue."  In  one  of  these  we  are  told,  "  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  James  Fox  caused  a 
copy  of  his  historical  works  to  be  bound  in  the 
skin  of  a  fox  " — a  curiously  slipshod  statement 
for  a  work  of  scholarship.  In  dealing  with 
practical  library  details,  Mr.  Rogers  passes  over 
the  "decimal  classification"  of  Mr.  Dewey  in 
absolute  silence.  The  list  of  books  of  refer- 
ence is  meagre.  Altogether,  the  book  is  an 
example  of  a  lost  opportunity. 

To  the  handson.e  volume  of  Lurd  Cliesterfield's 
Worldly  Whilom  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press), 
which  Dr.  Birkbeck  HUl  has  arranged  and 
edited,  is  prefixed  a  critical  introduction,  setting 
out  the  main  principles  of  the  teaching  which 
the  peer  wished  to  inculcate  in  the  mind  of  his 
natural  son  ;  and  there  is  an  appendix  contain- 
ing the  characters  of  his  contemporaries  in  the 
political  world.  Dissimulation  towards  male 
mends,  and  dishonourable  conduct  towards  the 
ladies  whom  he  met  in  society  were,  of  course, 
the  piincipal  notes  in  the  teaching  of  Chester- 
field. But  outside  these  degrading  passages — 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  injured  the 
moral  tone  of  the  youth  to  whom  they  were 
addressed — there  was  much  in  the  instruction 
that  could  not  fail  to  improve.  Witness,  for 
example,  the  manner  in  which  Chesterfield 
desired  that  servants  should  be  treated,  and  the 
earnestness  with  which  ho  dilated  on  the  misery 
caused  by  excess  in  drinking.  Many  of  his 
aphorisms  are  exceedingly  terse  and  pointed  ; 
but  the  amount  of  his  reading  would  in  these 
days  be  considered  far  below  the  level  of  an 
educated  statesman,  and  his  quotations  are 
repeated  again  and  again  with  wearisome 
iteration.  Considering  the  temper  of  the  age 
and  the  shifting  alliances  of  the  politicians 
of  the  last  century,  Chesterfield's  estimates  of 
the  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in  the 
cabinet  or  in  debate  have  always  seemed  to 
us  to  be  penned  by  a  man  not  imduly  partial  in 
his  bias.   When  he  wrote  the  maxim  "  Whoever 


is  in  a  huny  shows  that  the  thing  he  is  about 
is  too  big  for  him,"  the  figure  and  manners  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  must  have  been  in  his 
mind. 

The  authorities  of  the  Clarendon  Press  have, 
with  fairness  which  all  must  commend,  printed, 
in  a  form  suitable  for  preservation  with  the 
first  edition  of  Lord  Chesterfield'' s  Letters  to  his 
Godson,  that  peer's  correspondence  with  the 
godson's  father,  which  was  appended  as  an 
additional  attraction  to  the  cheaper  issue  of 
the  Letters  to  the  Godson.  It  opens  with 
dramatic  effect  with  a  notification  from  Lord 
Chesterfield  that  his  brother  is  about  to  marry 
a  young  woman  who  is  capable  of  bearing 
children,  and  that  the  godson  may  therefore 
lose  his  chance  of  succession  to  the  family 
peerage  and  the  family  property.  Fortunately 
for  this  youth,  husband  and  wife  were  only  too 
glad  to  sepai'ate  after  a  short  experience  of 
domestic  happiness  and  without  the  birth  of 
any  children.  The  letters  now  reprinted  add 
but  little  to  the  character  of  the  statesman  or 
of  the  child  whom  he  undoubtedly  loved,  but 
they  serve  to  strengthen  still  more  the  current 
impression  of  the  old  man's  failings  and  merits. 

A  Good  Start.  By  J.  Thain  Davidson. 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton.)  Books  which  are  con- 
fessedly and  designedly  "  improving,"  without 
being  dull,  are  not  very  common.  Such  books 
Dr.  Davidson  has  already  proved  his  capacity 
to  write,  and  these  "  homely  talks  "  to  yoimg 
men  are  not  inferior  to  his  previous  efforts. 
Earnest  and  plain,  and  strictly  adapted  to  the 
understanding  of  the  ordinary  man,  they  are 
never  careless  or  meaningless.  The  author 
takes  the  trouble  to  get  up  the  subjects  of  his 
papers  thoroughly,  and  his  moral  energy  enables 
him  to  express  himself  upon  them  with  strong 
and  genuine  feeling.  Books  of  this  sort  are 
used  too  generally  as  table-ornaments  rather 
than  as  literature,  but  if  anyone  will  give  Dr. 
Davidson  a  fair  chance  he  will  find  that  he  can 
be  read  with  pleasure  as  well  as  with  profit. 
The  papers  which  deal  with  incidents  of  Old 
Testament  history  strike  us  as  unusually  good. 

The  Way  to  Win.  By  John  T.  Dale. 
(Griffith.  Farran  &  Co.)  "How  to  Succeed  in 
Life  "  is  the  secondary  title  of  Mr.  Dale's  book. 
It  is  an  elaborate  compilation  of  extracts  and 
anecdotes  which  are  worked  into  a  series  of 
short  essays,  all  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  problem  of  succeeding  in  Uf  e.  We  recognise 
the  care  and  industry  which  have  been  spent 
upon  the  book,  but  yet  cannot  pronounce  it  a 
success.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  commonplace  in 
style  and  in  thought,  nor  does  it  quite  succeed 
in  rising  above  the  sordidness,  the  respectable 
selfishness,  which  too  often  taints  the  gospel 
of  "getting  on."  The  anecdotes  and  illus- 
trative incidents  are  of  unusual  merit:  they 
have  been  chosen  at  first  hand,  being  obviously 
the  result  of  many  years'  reading,  and  form  the 
redeeming  feature  of  an  otherwise  dull  book. 

Old  Thoughts  for  Younr/  Brains.  By  Athol 
Maudslay.  (Simpkin,  M!arshaU&  Co.)  It  has 
been  asked  by  one  who  has  read  this  book 
whether  anything  so  dull  and  sententious  has 
been  offered  to  boys  since  the  days  of  Sandford 
and  Merton,  and  we  are  unable  to  reply  in  the 
direct  negative  to  the  question.  In  fact,  the 
author  himself  seems,  while  deprecating  it,  to 
have  anticipated  the  verdict  of  his  youthful 
readers : 

"  By  Jove  I  I  never  read  such  a  book,  it's  as  dry 
aa  saw-dust,  and  the  old  chap  who  wrote  it  is  as 
long-winded  as  a  sea-serpent  engaged  in  a  swim- 
ming race  round  the  world." 
No  doubt  there  are  boys  and  boys,  and  it  may 
be  possible  to  find  among  them  some  who  will 
appreciate  at  a  higher  value  than  we  can  the 
"preaching  and  teaching,"  wherewith  Mr. 
Maudslay  seeks  to  temper  the  too  festive 
character  of  the  season.     If  it  be  a  virtue  in  a 


boy  to  be  priggish,  then  this  well-meaning  book 
(with  its  sometimes  appropriate  anecdotes) 
will  be  found  invaluable. 

Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black— formerly  of  Edin- 
burgh, but  now  of  Soho-square,  London — 
have  just  issued  the  fourteenth  and  final  volume 
of  the  new  edition  of  the  Collected  Writings  of 
De  Quincey,  edited  by  Prof.  David  Masson. 
It  consists  of  Miscellanea,  of  considerable 
bibliographical  interest,  for  some  of  them  are 
now  claimed  for  De  Quincey  for  the  first  time. 
Among  these  we  may  mention — three  new 
translations  from  Kant;  a  review  of  the 
Hazlewood  system  of  education,  practised  near 
Birmingham  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Hill,  the  father  of 
Sir  Rowland  and  Commissioner  Hill,  and  the 
grandfather  of  ladies  well  known  to  the  present 
generation ;  a  contemporary  article  on  the  Scotch 
"  disruption  "  of  1843;  and  De  Quincey's  own 
account  of  the  part  he  played  in  early  days  in 
the  forgery  of  a  pseudo-Waverley  novel,  trans- 
lated from  the  German  imder  the  title  of 
"  WaUadmor."  After  some  minor  waifs  and 
strays,  an  Appendix  follows,  giving  a  chron- 
ology of  all  De  Quincey's  known  writings,  and 
an  Epilogue,  in  which  Prof.  Masson  incidentally 
estimates  the  average  of  De  Quincey's  litei-ary 
earnings  at  only  £100  a  year.  Finally, 
we  have  an  Index  to  the  whole  set  of 
fourteen  volumes,  compiled  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
"VATieatley.  Thus  is  worthily  brought  to  con- 
clusion a  work  of  which  the  truest  praise  is 
that  it  has  so  stimulated  the  popularity  of  De 
Quincey  that  it  has  necessarily  become  incom- 
plete before  it  was  finished.  As  editor  of 
Milton,  and  now  of  De  Quincey,  Prof.  Masson 
may  be  assured  that  his  name  will  remain 
associated  with  two  authors,  who  are  both 
classics,  though  in  a  different  measure. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

The  materials  left  by  the  late  Prof.  Thorold 
Rogers  for  the  concluding  volumes  of  his 
History  of  Prices  and  Ar/riculture  in  England, 
will  shortly  be  published  by  the  Clarendon 
Press,  in  a  single  volume,  under  the  editorship 
of  his  son,  Mr.  Arthur  G.  L.  Rogers.  The 
tables  of  figures,  which  are  almost  complete, 
include,  besides  the  usual  lists  of  prices  of 
grain,  labour,  and  general  native  and  imported 
produce,  the  daily  quotations  of  bank  stock, 
the  Three  per  cent.  Stock,  and  the  South  Sea 
Stock.  'The  previous  volumes  dealt  with 
the  years  1259-1702,  and  vol.  vii.  will  bring 
the  histoiy  down  to  1793.  Unfortunately, 
Prof.  Thorold  Rogers  had  not  been  able  to  pre- 
pare his  commentary  on  the  figures  tabulated 
in  this  volume ;  but  many  of  his  deductions 
are  to  be  found  in  his  writings  of  the  last  three 
years,  and  he  has  left  ready  for  publication  the 
MS.  of  five  lectures  in  which  some  of  his  con- 
clusions are  simimarised.  These  deal  with  the 
parliaments  of  1710  and  1713;  the  South  Sea 
scheme ;  the  events  of  1745 ;  bimetallism 
and  com  bounties  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons  wiU  publish 
immediately  an  entirely  new  edition  of  Webster's 
Dictionary,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Inter- 
national Dictionary,"  which  is  the  result  of  ten 
years'  labour  expended  upon  the  revision  of 
this  standard  work.  In  addition  to  the  dic- 
tionary of  words,  with  their  pronimciation, 
etymology,  and  various  meanings,  illustrated 
by  quotations  and  numerous  woodcuts,  there 
are  several  appendices,  comprising  a  gazetteer 
of  the  world  ;  vocabularies  of  Biblical,  Gh-eek, 
Latin,  and  English  proper  names;  the  noted 
names  of  fiction;  a  brief  history  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  a  dictionary  of  quotations,  phrases, 
proverbs,  &c.  ;  and  a  biographical  dictionary, 
with  10,000  names. 

Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  will  shortly  publish 
a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  in  handy 
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form,  based  on  their  Encyclopaedic  Dictionaiy. 
This  new  work  will  extend  to  about  1100  pages, 
demy  octavo  size,  and  will  give  definitions  of 
more  than  100,000  words.  It  will  be  especially 
complete  as  regards  words  and  phrases  em- 
ployed in  the  language  as  spoken  and  written 
to-day.  Scientific  words,  Americanisms,  pro- 
vincialisms, and  archaic  words  will  be  largely 
introduced  ;  and  in  an  appendix  will  be  given  a 
short  history  of  the  language,  with  some  speci- 
mens of  its  Uterature  at  various  periods. 

Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin  is  able  to  announce 
that,  partly  owing  to  the  success  attending  the 
issue  of  the  first  three  volumes  of  the  Century 
Dictionary,  the  promoters  of  this  work  have 
somewhat  extended  its  scope,  while  the  price 
remains  the  same.  This  extension  will  increase 
the  number  of  pages  of  matter  from  (ioOO  to 
7000.  Over  the  remaining  three  volumes 
thousands  of  carefully-wrought  illustrations 
will  be  distributed.  The  fourth  volume  will 
be  published  at  the  end  of  this  month,  and  the 
sixth  and  last  in  the  autumn. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  will  publish  in  the 
course  of  the  present  month  a  new  edition  of 
Mr.  T.  L.  Kington  Oliphant's  Old  and  Middle 
Enylish,  very  carefully  revised  and  brought 
down  to  date.  Like  the  same  author's  The 
New  Enylish,  this  book  is  a  remarkable  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  the  language,  though 
it  has  recently  called  down  the  wrath  of  Dr. 
Pitzedward  Hall. 

Messrs.  Longmans  will  publish  in  a  few 
days  Political  Americanisms  :  a  Glossary  of 
Terms  and  Phrases  current  at  Different  Periods 
in  American  Politics,  compiled  by  Mr.  Charles 
Ledyard  Norton. 

A  WORK  shortly  to  be  published  by  Mr.  T. 
Fisher  Unwin,  Baboo  Enylish  as  'Tis  Writ,  is 
the  same  as  that  recently  annoxmced  under  the 
title  of  "  Curiosities  in  Indian  Journalism." 
The  author,  Mr.  Arnold  Wright,  who  has  been 
connected  for  several  years  with  the  Indian 
press,  has  got  together  many  amusing  examples 
of  native  English  as  illustrated  by  quaint 
editorial  amiouncements,  specimens  of  descrip- 
tive writing  and  poetiy,  quack  advertisements, 
and  begging  letters. 

Me.  W.  Heinemann  will  publish  Mr.  Gosse's 
translation  of  Henrik  Ibsen's  new  drama, 
Hedda  Gabler,  on  Monday  next.  It  will  have  a 
photogravure  from  the  latest  portrait  of  the 
author.  An  edition  of  100  large-paper  copies 
will  also  be  issued. 

Mr.  T.  E.  E.  Stebbing's  Life  of  his  friend 
David  Robertson,  the  Naturalist  of  Cumbrae, 
is  on  the  point  of  publication  by  Messrs. 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co. 

The  same  publishers  will  issue  immediately, 
in  their  "English  and  Foreign  Philosophical 
Library,"  Lioy's  Philosophy  of  Riyht,  trans- 
lated from  the  Italian  by  Mr.  W.  Hastie,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  author. 

Some  little  whUe  ago  a  wish  was  expressed  in 
the  Academy  that  the  work  in  mental  phil- 
osophy of  Prof.  Harald  Hoffding,  of  Copen- 
hagen, might  be  rendered  accessible  to  the 
English  public,  as  being  specially  in  harmony 
with  English  modes  of  thought.  We  now  hear 
that  his  Outlines  of  Psycholoyy  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  M.  G.  Lowndes,  and  will  shortly  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  in  their  series 
of  Manuals  for  Students. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  E.  Bailey,  author  of  The  Life  of 
Fuller,  had,  before  his  death,  made  considerable 
progress  in  preparing  a  collected  edition  of 
Fuller's  Sermons.  By  arrangement  with  his 
widow,  the  completion  of  the  work  was  en- 
trusted to  the  hands  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
W.  E.  A.  Axon,  of  Manchester.  The  work 
is  now  nearly  completed,  and  will  very  shortly 
be  issued  in  a  limited  edition  in  two  handsome 


octavo  volumes,  printed  and  bound  in  old 
style.  There  will  also  be  100  large-paper 
copies,  printed  on  royal  octavo  and  bound  in 
parchment. 

Messrs.  Bl-\ckwooi)  &  Sons  announce  for 
immediate  publication  a  volume  entitled  British 
Work  in  India,  by  Mr.  E.  Carstairs. 

Messes.  Chapman  &  Hall  have  in  the 
press  a  second  volume  of  Dr.  William  Junker's 
Travels  in  Central  Africa,  covering  the  period 
from  1879  to  1883.  Like  the  first  volume,  it  is 
translated  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Keane,  and  will  con- 
tain numerous  illustrations. 

Miss  Virginia  W.  Johnson's  new  novel 
will  be  published  next  week  by  Mr.  T.  Fisher 
Unwin  in  one-volume  form.  It  is  entitled 
A  Royal  Physician,  after  Duke  Charles  of 
Bavaria. 

Messrs.  F.  V.  White  &  Co.  will  publish 
immediately  April's  Lady,  in  3  vols.,  by  Mrs. 
Hungerford,  author  of  ' '  Molly  Bawn." 

Messrs.  Ward  &  Downey  will  publish  in 
February  a  new  novel  entitled  Kilmallie,  by 
Mr.  H.  Johnston,  the  author  of  "Chronicles  of 
Glenbuckie."  The  scene  is  again  laid  in  an 
Ayrshire  village. 

Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co.  have  in  the 
press  a  series  of  volumes  of  "  Famous  Women 
of  the  French  Court,"  written  by  M.  Imbert-de- 
Saint-Amand  and  translated  by  Mr.  T.  Ser- 
geant Perry,  with  portraits.  The  first  volumes 
to  appear  will  deal  with  Marie  Antoinette, 
Josephine,  wife  of  the  First  Consul,  and  Marie 
Louise. 

Messrs.  P.  T.  King  &  Son  will  next  week 
publish  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactiont  of 
the  National  Liberal  Club  Political  Economy 
Circle.  The  volimie  will  contain  the  inaugural 
address  by  Mr.  Leonard  H.  Coiui;ney,  on 
"  The  Economic  Principles  which  should  guide 
Legislation  mth  regard  to  the  Occupation  of 
Land";  and  essays  on  "  International  Migra- 
tion and  Political  Economy,"  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Mann ;  on  "  The  Report  of  the  Gold  and  Silver 
Commission,"  by  Mr.  Alfred  Milner;  on  "The 
Eate  of  Interest,"  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb ;  on 
"Distribution  as  a  Branch  of  Economics,"  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Levy;  and  on  "The  Migration  of 
Labour,"  by  Dr.  Hubert  Llewellyn  Smith. 
The  book  will  also  contain  a  short  sketch  of  the 
history  and  constitution  of  the  Circle,  and  will 
be  edited  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Levy,  its  hon.  secretary. 

Messrs.  John  Leno  &  Co.,  of  Dundee, 
have  in  the  press  a  pamphlet  which  claims  to 
be  a  "  true  narrative  "  of  the  Majuba  disaster. 
It  is  based  on  written  statements  supplied  by 
officers  of  the  92nd  Highlanders  who  survived 
the  engagement,  and  is  a  protest  against  the 
charge  of  cowardice  which  several  writers 
have  made  against  the  British  force  engaged. 
The  work  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  James  Cromb, 
author  of  "  The  Highland  Brigade :  Its  Battles 
and  Its  Heroes." 

Messrs.  Howe  &  Co.  wUl  publish,  in  a  few 
days.  General  Booth  and  His  Critics,  being  an 
analysis  of  General  Booth's  scheme  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  value  of  the  criticisms  of  Prof. 
Huxley,  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  the  Times  newspaper, 
and  others.  The  book  is  written  by  Dr.  H. 
Greenwood,  and  will  contain  a  summary  of 
the  new  trust  deed  in  connexion  with  General 
Booth's  scheme. 

A  REVISED  edition  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Crombie's 
Some  Poets  of  the  People  in  Foreiyn  Lands  is 
announced  for  early  publication  by  Mr.  Elliot 
Stock. 

Miss  Maggie  Browne's  fairy  story,  Wanted 
— a  Kimj,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Harry  Fumiss,  has 
already  reached  a  third  edition. 

Prof.  Victor  Horsley,  fuUerian  Professor 
of  physiology,  will  on  Tuesday  next,  January 


20,  begin  a  course  of  nine  lectures,  at  the  Eoyal 
Institution,  on  "  Tlie  Structure  and  Functions 
of  the  Nervous  System.  Part  I :  The  Spinal 
Cord  and  Ganglia."  Mr.  Hall  Caine  (author  of 
The  Bondman,  will  on  Thursday,  January  22, 
beg^n  a  course  of  three  lectures  on  ' '  The  Little 
Manx  Nation " ;  and  Mr.  W.  Martin  Conway 
will  on  Saturday,  January  24,  begin  a  course 
of  three  lectures  on  "Pre-Greek  Schools  of 
Art."  The  Friday  evening  meetings  will  begin 
on  January  23,  when  Lord  Eayleigh  will  give 
a  discourse  on  "  Some  Applications  of  Photo- 
graphy." 

Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky  will  deliver  an  address 
on  "The  Message  of  Carlyle  to  his  Age"  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  January  25,  at  3.30  p.m., 
at  the  Lambeth  Polytechnic,  Femdale-road, 
Claj)ham.  Tickets  can  be  obtained  from  the  hon. 
secretary,  the  Rev.  Freeman  Wills. 

Mr.  W.  R.  MoRFlLL,  reader  in  Russian  at 
Oxford,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  "  Old  Slavonic 
Eeligions  "  at  South-jjlace  Institute,  Finsbury, 
on  Sunday  next,  January  IS,  at  4  p.m. 

It  is  stated  that  as  many  as  213  Polish 
papers  are  published  in  Europe,  and  13  in 
North  America.  Forty-eight  of  these  appear 
daily. 


UNIVERSITY    JOTTINQH. 

Term   begins  at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
at  the  end  of  the  current  week. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Clark,  of  Lincoln  College, 
the  chief  worker  in  the  Oxford  Historical 
Society,  '[has  been  collecting  all  the  scattered 
autobiographical  material  which  is  dispersed 
about  Antony  Wood's  printed  books  and  papers, 
and  has  nearly  finished  the  first  volume  of  the 
collection.  This  newly  gathered  material  adds 
greatly  to  the  details  of  Wood's  life  and  opinions, 
and  brings  out  with  remarkable  distinctness  the 
effect  of  the  Restoration  in  Oxford.  Wood,  in 
his  private  papers,  is  nothing  if  not  plain- 
spoken,  and  he  calls  a  spade  a  spade  with  frank- 
ness and  zest. 

Prof.  Ewing,  Mr.  Stuart's  successor  in  th® 
chair  of  engineering  at  Cambridge,  will  delive'' 
his  inaugural  lecture  on  Tuesday  next,  Januiry 
21,  his  subject  being  "  The  University  Training 
of  Engineers." 

The  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  Disney  professor  of 
archaeology  at  Cambridge,  has  been  nominated 
to  a  canonry  at  St.  Paul's. 

Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  has  received  a 
bequest  of  £2000,  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr. 
Walter  Howorth,  of  Manchester. 

In  continuation  of  the  course  on  "  Homeric 
Greece,"  given  at  the  Chelsea  Town  Hall  before 
Christmas,  in  connexion  with  the  London " 
University  Extension  Society,  Dr.  Walter  Leaf 
proposes  to  deliver  a  course  of  ten  lectures  on 
"The  Iliad,"  beginning  on  Wednesday  next, 
January  21,  at  5.15  p.m.  The  poem  will  be  dis- 
cussed from  the  literary  point  of  view  ;  and  it  is 
intended  to  take,  at  each  lecture  after  the  first, 
two  or  more  books  of  the  Iliad,  and  to  go 
through  them  in  such  detail  as  the  time  will 
permit,  pointing  out  their  chief  beauties  and 
difficulties.  Admission  to  the  first  lecture  of 
the  course,  at  which  Lord  Justice  Bowen  will 
preside,  is  free. 

The  Grillpazzer  Siicularfeier  will  not  pass 
quite  unnoticed  in  this  country.  Prof.  Buch- 
heim  will  devote  the  first  lecture  of  his  German 
literature  course  at  the  King's  College  depart- 
ment for  ladies'  in  Kensington  -  square,  to  a 
comparative  estimate  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and 
Grillpazzer,  as  dramatists.  The  remainder  of 
the  course,  which  begins  on  Friday  next, 
Janiiary  23,  will  consist  of  a  study  of  Goethe's 
works. 
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Me.  WrLFRiD  Gnx,  of  Magdalen  College, 
■Cambridge,  will  begin  a  course  of  lectures  on 
"  Kant  and  Comte"  at  13  Kensington-square, 
in  coiuiexion  with  King's  College,  on  Tuesday 
next,  January  20. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made 
at  the  University  College  of  North  Wales, 
Bangor : — Assistant  lecturer  in  English,  Mr. 
"W.  Lewis  Jones,  of  Queen's  CoUege,  Cambridge; 
assistant  lecturer  in  mathematics,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Alexander,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

During  the  past  year  the  total  number  of 
matriculated  students  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh was  3503,  as  compared  with  3602  in 
1889.  Of  this  total  940  were  enrolled  in  the 
faculty  of  Arts,  116  in  Divinity,  468  in  Law, 
and  1979  in  Medicine.  Of  the  students  of 
Medicine,  814  (or  over  41  per  cent.)  belong  to 
Scotland,  687  (or  nearly  35  per  cent.)  were  from 
England  and  Wales,  58  from  Ireland,  99  from 
India,  270  (or  13  per  cent.)  from  various  British 
•colonies,  and  51  from  foreign  countries.  Prom 
the  graduation  lists  of  1890,  it  appears  that  103 
students  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  5  that  of 
D.Sc,  28  that  of  B.Sc,  and  20  that  of  B.D. 
In  the  faculty  of  Law,  10  took  the  degree  of 
LL.B.,  and  3  that  of  B.L.  In  the  faculty  of 
Medicine,  54  took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  210 
the  conjoined  degrees  of  M.B.  and  CM.  The 
general  council  of  the  imiversity  now  nimibers 
6622  members.  The  aggregate  value  of  the 
fellowships,  scholai'ships,  bursaries,  and  prizes, 
now  amounts  to  about  £14,000  a  year,  viz. :  In 
the  faculty  of  Arts,  £9235  ,  iu  Divinity,  £1545  ; 
in  Law,  £410;  in  Medicine,  £2560;  and  in 
i^cience,  £250. 


ORIGINAL  VERSE. 

SWEET  PEGGIE — A  SOUTH-AFRICAX  DITTY. 

'Neath  other  stare  than  ours, 
Amidst  strange  herbs  and  flowers, 
On  the  high  veldt  or  waste  karoo, 
He  thinks  of  you, 

Sweet  Peggie  \ 

Upon  th6  frontier's  edge. 
He  keeps  our  English  pledge. 
Facing  swart  hordes,  strong,  brave,  and  true. 
For  home  and  you, 

Sweet  Peggie ! 

When  camp-fire  embers  glow 
Flameless  and  crumble  low, 
He  cheers  the  gloom ,  musing  the  while 
On  your  bright  smile. 

Sweet  Peggie  I 

And  when  the  far  patrol 
Brings  weariness  of  soul. 
He  flags  not,  drinking  iu  a  bit 
Old  letters  writ 

By  Peggie 

Seeing  the  glorious  dyes 
Of  Afric's  sunset  skies, 
Purple  and  red  and  gold,  he  sighs 
For  pure  blue  eyes 

Of  Peggie. 

^\^len  thunder  volleys  loud, 
And  from  the  tropic  cloud 
The  prompt  rain  falls,  he  doth  rejoice. 
In  soft  low  voice, 

Of  Peggie. 

Watching  the  river  swift, 
Swirl  broad'ning  on  the  drift, 
He  longs  to  flow  down  to  the  sea, 
Round  Cape  and  be 

Near  Peggie. 

The  wily  crocodile 
He  shoots  in  splendid  style, 
3Iaking  believe  he  was  the  wight 
Who  danced  last  night 

WiUi  Peggie. 


And  from  the  ostrich  fleet 
He  beats  a  quick  retreat. 
Saying,  "  It  is  your  chax)erou, 
Let  us  dance  on. 

Sweet  Peggie ! " 

The  meerkat  in  the  brake 
Stirs  him,  for  it  would  make. 
Could  it  be  snared  in  silken  net, 
A  pretty  pet 


The  kopje  on  the  plain, 
With  boulders  piled  amain. 
By  contrast  hints  the  cushioned  ease 
That  most  doth  please 

Sweet  Peggie. 

Amongst  the  exotic  bloom, 
Rich  flowers  without  perfume. 
Better,  he  thinks,  than  this  proud  dower 
My  wee  Scotch  flower. 

Sweet  Peggie. 

When  prickly  pears  cause  pahi, 
And  "wait-a-bits"  detain, 
Smiling,  from  thorns  his  coat  he  frees, 
"  These  bushes  tease. 

Like  Peggie." 

On  transport  journeys  long, 
All  waggons  and  bultong. 
With  glee  he  sings,  "  My  heart  and  hand 
I  have  inspanned 

To  Peggie." 

And  wheresoe'er  he  fare. 
In  sunshine's  cruel  glare 
Or  moonlight  cool,  this  is  his  theme 
"  I  think  and  dream 

Of  Peggie." 

J.  C.-B. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Expositur  for  January  opens  with  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Prof.  Marshall,  of 
Manchester,  designed  "to  prove  the  existence 
of  an  Aramaic  Gospel  embedded  in  our  present 
Gospels,  and  to  unveil  its  contents."  He  thinks 
that  the  discourses  of  Christ  were  for  the  most 
part  delivered  in  Aramaic,  but  that  some  of  his 
sayings  were  uttered  in  the  very  words  of  our 
Gospels.  It  will  certainly  be  a  fine  proof  of 
scholarship  to  show  that  the  variations  in  the 
common  matter  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are 
due  to  a  variant  translation  of  a  common 
Aramaic  original.  Prof.  Sanday's  essay  on  the 
title,  "  Son  of  Man,"  has  a  twofold  object — to 
give  the  author's  personal  conclusions  on  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  this  title,  and  to  warn 
readers  against  Mr.  Carpenter's  recent  little 
work  on  the  first  three  Gospels.  Any  chips 
which  Prof.  Sanday  can  give  us  from  his  work- 
shop will  be  eagerly  welcomed,  and  his  criticism 
on  Mr.  Carpenter's  appendix,  dealing  with  the 
title  referred  to,  camiot  fail  to  be  valuable. 
But  is  it  fair  to  prejudice  readers  against  a  book 
by  telling  them  that  the  author  writes  as  a 
Unitarian  ?  A  cultivated  student  must  be 
pi-esumed  to  have  the  historical  spirit,  and  to  be 
free  from  a  controversial  bias.  Prof.  Sanday 
proposes  a  "self-denying  ordinance,"  binding 
critics  to  exclude  alike  supematuralistic  and 
anti-supematuralistic  theories,  but  does  not  say 
what  he  means  by  the  supernatural.  An 
interesting  lecture  on  Hosea  at  the  close  of  this 
number  contains  the  statement  that  "  God 
speaks  to  you  and  to  me  as  directly  and  as 
supematuraUy  as  He  spoke  to  those  Old 
Testament  prophets  "  ;  this  would  be  called  by 
many  "anti-supematuralistic,"  but  it  breathes 
the  historical  spirit.  Dean  Porowne  communi- 
cates statements  by  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  and  Prof. 
Pritchard  on  the  relation  between  Gen.  i.  and 
the  sure  results  of  modern  science. 

In  the  Antiquary  for  January  the  Kev.  Charles 
Kerry  continues  his  account  of  the  discovery  of 


the  Register  and  Chartulary  of  the  Mercers 
Company  of  York.  The  volume  is  evidently 
one  of  great  mterest,  which  ought  to  be  printed 
in  fuU.  This  is  just  such  a  work  as  the  Siirtees 
Society  ought  to  undertake.  Mr.  R.  C.  Hope 
continues  his  valtxable  series  of  papers  on  Holy 
Wells,  dealing  with  those  of  Westmorland, 
Worcestershire,  and  York.  The  paper  entitled 
"Out  in  the  Forty-Five"  is  amusing; 
authentic  information  concerning  an  outbreak 
which  has  been  "smothered  by  romance"  is 
much  wanted.  Mr.  T.  C.  Smith  gives  an 
account,  far  too  short,  of  the  Ribchester  Pariah 
Church  library.  Many  of  the  volumes  have 
been  lost.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a 
specialist  should  catalogue  tliose  which  remain. 


SLAVIOA. 


UxTiL  comparatively  recent  times  little  had 
been  done  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  English 
language  and  literature  among  Slavonic 
jjeoples.  The  first  to  make  the  attempt  among 
the  Bohemians  was  the  late  J.  Maly,  who 
published  an  English  Gb-ammar.  Since  his 
time  Prof.  Mourek,  of  Prague,  has  been  an  in- 
defatigable worker  in  this  field.  We  have 
seldom  seen  anything  more  complete  than  his 
sketch  of  English  literature,  which,  having 
first  appeared  in  the  SIcivnik  Naucny 
("Bohemian  Encyclopaedia"),  has  just  been 
issued  in  a  separate  form  (Piehled  Dejin 
Literatury  Aiiylicke  ("Survey  of  the  History 
of  English  Literature").  We  have  been 
greatly  struck  by  its  accuracy  and  fulness. 
The  author  does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
literature  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  devotes 
many  pages  to  that  of  America.  Prof.  Moiu-ek 
is  also  the  author  of  a  very  useful  Bohemian- 
English  Dictionary,  of  which  the  first  volume 
has  appeared,  and  the  second  is  in  course  of 
publication.  It  is  a  compact  little  work.  Its 
only  rival  in  the  field  is  a  Dictionary  issued  at 
Racine  in  Wisconsin  (U.S.)  in  1876,  which 
seems,  from  the  great  prominence  given  to  the 
technical  words  of  various  trades,  to  have  been 
primarily  intended  for  the  many  Bohemian 
artisans  in  America.  In  1889  Prof.  Mourek 
published  a  useful  book  to  help  his  countrymen 
in  the  acquirement  of  colloquial  English 
{Vcebtie  Listy  Jazyha  Anglickeho  jjni  Samotiky), 
in  which  he  gives  amusing  anecdotes,  a  tale 
from  Dickens  and  other  extracts,  with  dia- 
logues somewhat  on  the  Robertsonian  method. 
But  Prof.  Mourek  is  not  merely  a  writer  of 
popvdar  books  on  English.  He  has  recently 
published,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Bohemian 
Society  of  Arts  (Prague)  a  scientific  work 
entitled  Sytita.iis  Ootskych  Predlozek  ("  Byatax. 
of  the  Gothic  Prepositions  ").  This  is  a  pro- 
found study,  in  which  the  use  of  each  preposi- 
tion is  carefully  traced  in  the  remains  of  the 
Gothic  language  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
with  constant  references  to  the  original  Greek. 

M.  M.  PhUippov  has  published  (St.  Peters- 
burg) a  work  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of 
the  Croats  against  Austria  and  Hungary, 
Khorvati  i  Borha  yikh  s'  Austriei  {'"Iho  Croats 
and  their  Struggle  with  Austria  ").  His  book 
shows  a  gi-eat  deal  of  learning,  but  will  hardly 
be  welcome  to  our  many  western  Russophobes, 
for  he  advocates  a  close  union  between  the 
Croatian  population  and  Russia,  and  is  as 
Pan-Slavistic  in  his  tendencies  as  Yuri 
Krizanic,  the  Croat,  was  in  the  days  of  the 
Emperor  Alexis  of  Russia.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  natural  development  of  Croatia,  Serbia,  Bos- 
nia, and  Herzegovina,  and  even  of  the  Slovenes 
of  Southern  Austria,  would  be  to  form  at  some 
future  period  an  independent  nationality,  such 
as  was  finely  dreamed  of  by  the  patriotic 
Ljudevit  Gaj  and  others  some  forty  years  ago. 

W.  R.  M. 
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SELECTED    FOREIGN    BOOKS. 
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1251—1300.     4.  Hft.,  bearb.  v.    H.    Finke.      Milnster: 
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HiNTZK,  C.    Handbuch  der  Mineralogie.    4.  Lfg.    Leipzig : 

Veit.    5M. 
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COBRKSPONDENCE. 

GLOSSES  lEOM  EOJIE  AND   PARIS. 

Rome  :  Dec.  3,  1890. 

The  glosses  whicli  I  have  recently  found  in 
the  Vatican  Library  and  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  fall  under  four  heads :  I.  Latin, 
II.  Old-High-German,  III.  Old-Breton,  and 
ly.  Old-Irish.  Of  the  Latin  and  Old-Irish  I 
give  only  selections. 

r.    LATIN  GLOSSES. 
Vat.  MS.  lat.  1339  {Canons). 

Fo.  27*  1,  pastelli  .i.  xenii.  Pro  ordinatione 
ergo  uel  pallii  seu  cartae  (.i.  decreti  uel  precepti 
uel  mundiburdii)  atque  pasteUi.  27^  2,  scenicam 
.i.  meretricem.  4oa  2,  tonsorandus  .i.  cleri- 
candus,  multata  .i.  daninata.  56''  1,  boni  pas- 
toris  est  pecus  tondere  non  deglomerare*  .i.  non 
scorticare.  od^  2,  phitonum  [.i.]  phitones  [leg. 
pythones]  dicuntur  qui  falsa  diuinant.  15''  1, 
rumigeruH  .i.  uaniloqiii :  in  mary.  Eumigeruli 
dicuntur  qui  falsos  rumores,  id  est  uanas  laudes, 
portant.     80'',  cancer,  uulgo  dicitur  grancus.f 

Fo.  112'»  1,  ampullas  .i.  ammulasi  1.  lecithos. 
114"  1,  negotia  uectigalia  .i.  seruilia.  116"  1, 
baUaudo  .i.  iocando.  IIG"^  2,  choros  .i.  rotas. 
122''  1,  in  loculo  .i.  in  fisculo  uel  sacculo  [so  in 
238"  2,  loculos  .i.  saccules  1.  fiscos].  132='  2, 
tragoediorum  .i.  iocularium.  132b  1,  scenam 
•i.  domum  meretricum  1.  cantionum.  \i(p  1, 
pallas  .i.  sindones.  HZ^  2,  scurriles  .i.  iocula- 
tores.  158'''  2,  soitilogos  .i.  pithones.  158''  1, 
filacteria  .i.  pictaciola  [leg.  pittaciola  and  >■/. 
■KiTTiKioii']  1.  ligatiiras.  168''  2,  diocesi  .i.  parro- 
chia.  168'>  2  and  180'  2,  camo  .i.  curcuma. 
174b  1,  carice  .i.  fici  carotii.  175"  2,  contagia 
.i.  crimina.  191"  1,  uitricum  .i.  patrinium  . 
nouercam  .i.  matriniam§  .  nurum  .i.  noram. 
lOSb  2,  aborsmn  .i.  morticinum.  203''  2,  subla- 
tum  .i.  tultum.  222"  2,  in  laqueo  .i.  in  laciolo. 
231*   1,    pinguedo   .i.   sugina    [leg.    sagina?]. 

•  A  scribal  error  for  deglubere  f 
t  Cf.  Ital.  graiwhio,  t/raiicio. 
X  See  Ducauge  s.v.  ama. 

§  A  similar  gloss  occurs  in  ff.  S0>  2,  301«  and 
308''.     Cf.  Fr.  marrai?ii. 


238''  1,  sub  scabello  .i.  sub  pedaneo.  24.5"  2, 
hylarescit  .i.  letatur.  250''  1,  a  communione 
suspendi  .i,  separari  1.  substolli.  280''  1,  immo- 
deratione  .i.  inrefrenatione.  291''  1,  iurgatrix 
.i.  rixatrix.  295''  2,  omatus  .i.  circumfultus 
1.  circumdatus.  308*  2,  fi-uctectis  [.i.]  spinis 
1.  sentibus. 

Vat.  MS.  lat.  ISJft  (Canons). 

Fo.  77"  1,  Biberes  .i.  potiones.  77"  2,  Eulo- 
gias  responsiones  uel  salutationes  .  foniitem 
occasionem  .  subministrationem  .  Fomes  origo  . 
Fomenta  solatia  .  Sinaxis  [<r('>o{ij]  oratio  assidua. 

]at.  MS.  lat.  341  {Jerome's  Epistles,  ct-c). 

Fo.  33",  effutire  .i.  depromere  .  alias  autem 
est  efiFutire  uel  infutire  stulte  loqc/  est.  48*,  ut 
moriatur  in  taphnis*  in  mar;/.  Taphnis  inter- 
pretatur  niandatuni  humile.  54",  in  mary. 
Oratores  rabullare  dicuntur  rethores  quando 
multum  declamant. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  following  three 
glosses  from  a  tenth-century  copy  of  Arator, 
De  Vita  et  Actibut  Apostolorttm,  in  the  Biblio- 
teca  Vallicelliana,  at  the  beginning  of  a  codex 
marked  F.  65  : 

Fo.  Ih,  loricam  asberg^mt  .  acies  |  sceras§. 
4",  extemas  stranias. 

II.    OLD-HIGH-GERMAN  GLOSSES. 

Vat.  MS.  lat.  1347  is  a  tenth  or  eleventh 
century  copy  of  Cresconius's  Concordia  Canomim, 
in  quarto,  now  containing  180  leaves.  Its 
be^ning  is  lost.  Ff.  77,  78,  are  in  a  hand- 
writing different  from,  but  contemporaneous 
with,  that  of  the  rest  of  the  codex.  They 
contain  about  208  Latin  glosses,  intermingled 
with  which  are  the  following  twenty-three  Old- 
Hi^h-German.  I  have  added  references  to 
similar  glosses  in  the  second  volume  of  Stein- 
meyer  and  Sievers'  collection,  Die  AUhoch- 
deutschen  (flossen  (Berlin,  1882). 

Fo.  77",  col.  1,  Affectum  .i.  muotscaf  [A.G.  52, 

21]. 
,,         ,,     2,  Grauitas    modestia   .    uuisduom 

[A.G.  52,  22]. 
Indigenes    id   est  frosmelzunya 

[A.G.  52,  23]. 
Eebellio     » uidaruuinneo    [A.G. 

52,  43]. 
Recreare  yilahon  [A.G.  52,  44]. 
,,  77'',     ,,     1,  UiUcationes  amhahte^\  [A.G.  52, 

45]. 
Alea  gnla  [A.G.  87,  1]. 
Eescisso  contractu  froslizzanem 

yithinsungu  [A.G.  86,  10]. 
Eeditus  heimbrung  [A.G.  82,  19  : 

86,  14  :  96,  8]. 
Ampliorem  summam  meron  scaz 

[A.G.  86,  16]. 
Seditionem     iingareh     oto   fara 

[A.G.  82,32:  86,  17  :  99,47]. 
Expri]andi  ziheJisonoe%\_A..Q.  82, 

35":    85,  19  :    86,  19  :    87,  35  : 

94,  34 :  99,  44  :  109,  76]. 
Earitate  fohlogi  [A.G.    82,   38  : 

85,  21  :"  86,  21  :  96,  11]. 
Fo.  78",  col.  1,  Praetextu  occasione  uel  pi uange 

[A.G.  8.3,  1  :  S6,  24]. 
In  pulpitum  In  lectar  [A.G.  86, 

27:  112,  60:  147,  35]. 
Filacteria     zaubaryiscrib    [A.G. 

83,  7:  85,  29:  86,  39:  92,  53: 

95,  61]. 

*  For  tapinis  ?  cf.  Tair€i>^i  aud  the  Fr.  en 
tapinois. 

t  Cf.  Ital.  usbergo,  osbergo,  O.H.G.  haUlere. 

X  The  context  is  ferratas  acies  atque  agmina 
uincunt. 

§  Cf.  Ital.  schiera. 

II  This  and  the  preceding  five  glosses  seem  to 
have  been  taken  from  a  copy  of  the  Rule  of 
S.  Benedict. 

If  Read  ziheliaonnc. 
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Fo.  78",  col,  1,  Plebeios      psalmos      saeculare» 
psalmos   aut   uuinileod  [A.G. 
83,  11  :  85,  33:  92,  55:  96,1: 
100,  60:  113,  29:  140,  42]. 
,,       col.  •>,  Conductor  TnpmVr  [A.G.  113,  54  : 
118,  19]. 
Portentuose  ungihiuro  [A.G.  83, 
18:  85,  43:  86,  46:  101,  56]. 
,,    78b,    ^^    1,  Delerantesfoionie  [A.G.  83,  22r 
86,  50:  87,  24:    115,  18:  138, 
43:  139,  .30:  140,  11]. 
,,       ,,       ,,2,  Inretitus   bifangan    odo    bisaget 
[A.G.  83,  42  :  85,  4.3]. 
Non  obsit  uuindar  ni  si  [A.G. 

85,  65  ;  86,  53 :  103,  3]. 
Spectacula  f  i'na!/i(/i'  odu  slaptisji 

[=  slahtispil,    A.G.    85,    6s 

86,  55]. 

III.    OLD-BRETON  GLOSSES. 

These  I  found  in  Vat.  MS.  lat.  1974— a 
twelfth-century  copy  of  Orosius,  and  in  Vat. 
MS.  lat.  1480,  a  Priscian  of  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century.  The  fii-st,  third,  and  fourth 
are  identical  with  the  Breton  glosses  in  Eegina 
691,  which  were  published  in  the  Academy  of 
January  18,   1890,  p.  46,  col.  2.     The  Breton 

flosses  in  Vat.  MS.  lat.  1480,   are  in  a  hand 
ifferent   from,   and  perhaps   a   centui-y  later 
than,  that  of  the  text. 

Vat.  MS.  Lat.  1971,. 

Fo.  47'',  inpensis  .i.  impeneticion. 

48'',  in  foro  boario  (propiium  nomen  loci 
oauin.)' 
gestatorum  .i.  eusouion. 
49'',  corbem  i.  cayuel. 

Vat.  MS.  Lat.  I48O. 

Fo.  35'',  left  margin,  StrigUis  .i.  scristl.f 
36",  right  margin  Trutina  .  balans.X 
48",  fiber  (nomen  bestise)  fibri  beuer. 

IV.    OLD-IRISH  GLOSSES. 

The  following  glosses  are  from  the  tenth- 
century  copy  of  the  shorter  Servian  commen- 
tary on  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics  preserved  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  and  marked  MS. 
lat.  7960.  The  text  and  glosses  have  obviously 
been  copied  from  an  Irish  MS.  by  a  continental 
scribe,  who  was,  of  course,  ignorant  of  the 
Ii-ish  language.  Hence  some  of  the  glosses  are 
so  corrupt  as  to  be  unintelligible.  They  may 
perhaps  be  corrected  by  comparison  with  th 
glosses  in  a  MS.  at  Florence  (Laurent,  plut.  45, 
cod.  14),  which  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
same  source  as  the  Paris  MS.  See  Bheiniiches 
Museum,  Neue  Folge,  xv.  133,  where  G.  Thilo 
prints  six  of  these  glosses,  reprinted  by  Zimmer 
in  p.  5  of  the  Supplement  to  his  Olossae  Hiber- 
nicae  (Berlin,  1881). 

MS.  lat.  7960. 

Fo.  3",  1.    9,  dumosa  .i.  drisidi.^ 

1.  31,  cicades  caiiig  [leg.  cicadis  cailig, 
and  cf.  Welsh  ceiliog  rhedyn. 
5",  last  line,  fraga  .i.  sHbi.\\ 
&>,  1.    4,  flauescet  blicjttliir  [leg.  bldfithirl,, 
8",  1.  19,  ansa  .i.  darn. 

1.  22,  moris     .i.     merib    [leg.     smerib'^ 
frontem  .i.  grode.     tempore 
aru  [leg,  aracha']. 

*  Does  this  mean  (nomen)  de  sono  (factum)! 
The  following  gloss,  in  which  the  word  bosoi 
is  obscure  to  me,  occurs  in  the  margin :  .i.  ub 
immolabant  diis  suis  boues  .1.  bosonorio  [  =  bono 
sorio,  Reg.  691,  fo.  51'']  quia  boo  fit  .i.  ubi  poeft 
laudes  regiiw*  1.  priKCones  cauebant. 

t  Perhaps  stristl,  but  cf.  O.Ir.  scristid  (gl. 
rium).  Ml.  72''  8. 

X  The  s  and  the  right  half  of  the  n  are  cut  ofl  j 
(/.  Mid.  Br.  balance. 

§  Derived  from  dris  (gl.  dumus). 

II  Cf.  W.  siiji  "  strawberry." 
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1.21, 


Fo.  &>>,  1.  34,  alnos  .i.  fei-na. 
9%  1.    1,  apio  .i.  Imb  serbh. 

1.  17,  arguta  .i.  dresactach  .i.  pro  sonanti 

uento. 
1.  18,  arcadses  .i.  sulbari. 
1.  23,  oxamina  .i.  eaithi.* 
9^  1.  10,  nisco  .i.  aittim;  17*,  11,  rusco  .i. 
aittin.     [Read  in  both  places 
aittinn,     and    cf.    W.     cithen 
"furze"], 
luuscosi  .i.  coen  [leg.  coenai;/']. 
1.  12,  turgent  .i.  astoid  [leg.  aUai(].\ 
1.  13,  tede   .i.   caiiuUa   [leg.    taedae   .i. 
caindlt]. 
fraxinus    umnus    [leg.    unnitis'}  % 
pinus  odya;/  .  babies  odlujach 
as   ardu   alailiu  .  populus  .i. 
fid. 
bocula   .i.    honat  [leg.   bucula  .i. 

hunaf]. 
corripuit  .i.  adrech. 
,  1.    8,  subulci  .i.  mucibi  [leg.  muccidi']. 
1.  12,  ferulas  .i.  flesca. 

bacis  .i.  ciraib  [leg.  baccis  .i.  cai- 

raib']. 
uenabor  .i.  adciMus.^ 
spicula  A.  fiyau  ||  1.  gaaii. 
ua[c]cima  .i.  uiolo  pu[r]poreao  1. 
svbi  1.  certe  [leg.  caera']  dcrce 
[/Jro/c/i. 
IS*",  1.  16,  pruna  .i.  airni  draiyin. 
14",  1.  21,  stipula  .i.  cuislen. 

bachare  .i.  bo  ob  bethin  [leg.  boo- 

bethiu]. 
uiola  .i.fvbvirye  [leg.  sobairye'^.^ 
paliurus   .i.    yle    elye  [leg.  ycldely 

"  wbitethom  "]. 
calat[h]is  .i.  cathalaib. 

The  following  two  glosses  quoted  by  Thilo 
I  did  not  find  in  the  Paris  MS.  He  doubtless 
took  them  from  the  Laurentian :  arista  broth 
vitta  snathae.  Here  brvth  may  be  cognate  with 
Lat.  f rider,  while  snathae  [leg.  sniithe  =  Corn. 
snodl  is  certainly  related  to  n«;,  vf'ai,  pfjan,  »^/no. 
A  trace  of  the  initial  s  of  the  root  is  in  hurt  (from 
e-(r»7))  nebat.  See  Curtius  G.E.  o,  No.  436. 
Whitley  Stokes. 
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Tunip  was  in  all  probability  the  Khita  name 
of  Hamath,  where  several  inscriptions  have 
occurred  proving  it  to  have  been  a  seat  of 
Khita  power.  This  identification  would 
satisfy,  I  believe,  all  the  conditions  necessitated 
by  both  the  Egyptian  and  the  Assyrian  texts 
where  the  name  Tunip  occurs. 

This  is  not  all.  Timip  in  one  place  is  called 
"Timip  in  the  land  of  Naharina."  It  has 
been  usual  to  identify  the  Naharina  of  the 
Egyptian  texts  with  the  Mesopotamia  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  I  believe  this 
to  bo  an  entire  mistake.  Naharina  is  no  doubt 
the  Naharain  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  means 
the  land  of  the  rivers;  but  the  rivers  which 
bounded  it  were  not  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  but  the  Euphrates  and  the  Orontes. 
Brugsch  reports  that  a  learned  ti-aveller,  a 
friend  of  his,  informed  him  that  the  Arabs  are 
stiU  accustomed  to  call  the  fertile  country  to 
the  west  of  Damascus  which  is  watered  by 
many  rivers  by  the  very  same  name  of  Naharain 
(Brugsch,  History  of  Eyypt,  i.  292). 

The  name  was  in  fact  generic ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Egyptians  applied  it  themselves 
specifically  to  the  country  (of  which  Tunip  was 
the  capital)  bounding  Syria  on  the  north  and 
intervening  between  it  and  the  proper  country 
of  the  Khita. 

I  believe  also  that  it  is  here,  and  not  in 
Mesopotamia,  that  we  must  put  the  Aram 
Naharaim  of  the  Bible  narrative.  This  clears 
up  a  difficulty.  Aram  Naharaim  was  also 
called  Padan  Aram  in  the  Bible  narrative. 
Now  in  the  inscriptions  of  Shalmanezer  (900- 
860  B.C.)  a  tribe  Patena  is  placed  in  the 
Orontes  valley  and  the  watershed  separating  it 
from  the  Euphrates ;  and  these  Patena  have 
been  identified  as  the  people  of  Padan  Aram 
and  of  Batanaea  or  Bashan  by  Eawlinson  (see 
Herodotus,  i.  463,  and  Didionary  of  the  Bible, 
sub  voce  "  Aram." 

The  whole  argument,  therefore,  hangs 
together  very  reasonably ;  and,  if  sustained,  it 
enables  us  to  clear  up  and  to  set  right  some- 
what the  geography  of  the  country  of  the  early 
Hebrew  patriarchs,  as  well  as  to  bettor  under- 
stand the  Egyptian  texts. 

Hei^ry  H.  Howoeth. 


TUNIP  ^VND  THE  L.\ND   01?  NAHARDTA. 

Bentdiffe,  Eoclea  :  Dec.  29,  1890. 
In  the  Egyptian  accounts  of  the  wars  of  the 
kings  of  the  XVIIIth  and  XlXth  Dynasties 
against  the  Khita,  mention  is  several  times 
made  of  a  town  Tunip,  whose  exact  locality  is 
a  puzzle.  Wiedemann  in  more  than  one  place 
says  it  was  near  Damascus.  Brugsch,  on  the 
other  hand,  identifies  it  with  Daphne,  close  to 
Antioch.  I  cannot  think  that  either  of  these 
sites,  which  are  a  considerable  distance  apart, 
satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

In  the  friezes  preserving  a  version  of  the 
epic  story  describing  Eameses  II.'s  battle  at 
Kadesh,  a  town  which  is  admitted  to  have 
been  situated  on  some  enlargement  of  the 
Orontes,  and  probably  on  the  lake  of  Horns, 
the  two  spies  are  made  to  tell  Rameses  that  the 
king  of  the  Khita  had  wthdrawn  from  Kadesh, 
and  was  then  "in  the  land  of  Khilibu  [/.p. 
Aleppo]  to  the  north  of  Tunip." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  phrase  necessitates 
our  putting  Tunip  somewhere  between 
Kadesh  and  Aleppo.  Now  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that,  in  the  inscriptions  describing  the  cam- 
paigns of  this  period,  I  cannot  find  the  name 
of  Hamath  at  all;  and  it  seems  to   me  that 


*  PI.  of  saithe=W.  haid. 

t  The  act.  b-  fut.  sg.  3  of  this  verb  occurs  in  the 
Bible,  Numbers  vi.  27  :  atfaidh  a  holg. 

X  =!iiii/miii.f,  Sg.  07^  11. 

§  lledupl.  .1-  fut.  sg.  1  of  addaidiin. 

II  O.Br,  guiigoiou  (gl.  spiculis  .i.  tolis),  Ecgrna 
296,  fo.  3&'-'. 

t  Cf.  harr     bairche,  L.U.  p.  131, 1.  30. 


WIIY  WAS  THE  UOESE  DRIVEN  BEFORE  IT  WAS 
RIDDEN  f 
Queen's  College,  Cork ;  Jan.  13,  1891. 
If  Mr.  McClure's  objections  to  my  theory  are 
only  those  stated  in  his  letter,  I  have  every 
hope  of  making  him  a  convert.  His  argument 
is,  that  because  the  horses  under  chariots 
appear  of  full  size  on  the  monuments  of  Assyria 
and  Egypt,  the  reason  why  men  did  not  ride 
them  cannot  bo  that  they  were  too  small  to 
carry  a  rider  with  ease.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  moment  the  horse  became 
sufficiently  developed  men  would  abandon  the 
chariot,  consecrated  by  use  of  generations, 
and  employ  the  horse  solely  for  riding.  It 
would  involve  a  great  change  in  the  weajions 
and  mode  of  warfare.  For  instance,  the 
Assyrians  were  a  nation  of  archers,  accustomed 
to  shoot  from  the  chariot.  Take  the  archer 
from  the  chariot  and  put  him  on  horseback,  and 
he  woidd  be  helpless.  (The  Parthians  seem  to 
have  been  almost  the  only  people  who  used  the 
bow  on  horseback.)  the  horseman,  to  bo 
effective,  must  be  armed  with  a  strong  lance 
(instead  of  mere  javelins  for  throwing)  or  a 
long  sword  suited  for  cutting ;  for  the  short 
bronze  swords  of  the  ancients  were  only  avail- 
able for  thi-usting  in  close  encounter.  More- 
over, the  addition  of  scythes  to  the  axles  of  the 
wheels  probably  prolonged  the  use  of  the 
chariot,  as  such  scythe  -  bearing  chariots 
became  a  formidable  weapon  when  driven 
against  bodies  of  footmen.     Although,  oiving 


to  "  vUlainous  saltpetre,"  the  mediaeval 
knights  with  lance  in  rest  has  long  departed, 
lancer  regiments  still  linger  on  in  the  armies  of 
modem  Europe,  partly  as  a  "survival,"  and 
partly  because  they  are  found  useful  in  certain 
conditions  of  modem  warfare.  The  horse  has 
been  able  to  draw  the  plough  for  many 
centuries,  but  he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  dis- 
lodging the  ox  from  his  ancient  office  as  tiller 
of  the  soil.  The  steam-plough,  in  turn,  is 
superior  to  the  horse-plough  ;  but  it  will  be  long 
before  it  will  supersede  the  latter.  Changes  in 
institutions  do  not  go  per  salttim.  First  came 
the  chariot,  then  wehear  of  "  chariots  and  horse- 
men "  side  by  side ;  finally,  the  chariot  dis- 
appears, and  the  horseman  has  finally 
tiiumphed. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  horse  originally 
came  from  the  plains  of  Northern  Asia  and 
Europe  to  the  peoples  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Egypt.  The  Turko-Tataric  and  Indo- 
European  races  have  each  a  common  name 
for  it,  whilst  the  Semites  (from  some  of  whom 
the  Egyptians  borrowed  their  name)  have  no 
common  term  (Schrader,  p.  261).  The  horse, 
when  once  in  the  hands  of  people  who  fed  him 
on  com,  and  exercised  care  in  the  choice  of 
their  breeding  studs,  woidd  rapidly  develop. 
That  such  was  the  practice  in  Asia  Minor  is 
made  clear  from  several  passages  in  the 
Homeric  poems — e.y,,  the  well-known  descrip- 
tion of  the  stallion  ' '  well  fed  at  the  manger  ' ' 
(II.,  vi.  505);  and  that  other  (/?.,  v.  200)— 
where  Paudarus  describes  his  horses,  which  he 
had  left  at  home,  lest,  owing  to  the  siege,  they 
should  come  short  of  provender  at  Troy,  as  feed- 
ing on  "white  barley  and  spelts."  Whilst  the 
curious  story  told  {II.,  v.  234)  of  how  Anchiscs 
managed  to  get  somewhat  dishonestly  the 
breed  of  the  horses  of  Troy  shows  to  what 
lengths  the  ancient  horse-breeder  would  go  to 
obtain  the  service  of  a  good  sire  for  his 
mares. 

The  fact  that  tho  ass  was  ridden  at  an  early 
period  in  Egypt  was  a  good  reason  for  their 
not  riding  the  horse  when  they  got  him.  If 
the  ass  was  as  lazy  and  stubborn  in  Egypt  as 
he  is  represented  in  Homer  (vbAtis  ovos,  11.,  xi. 
068),  he  certainly  would  not  have  been  much 
use  for  war  or  long  journeys ;  he  might  do  well 
enough,  as  he  still  does  in  Egypt,  for  cari-ying 
elderly  gentlemen,  like  Balaam,  short  distances 
when  pace  and  docility  for  management  made 
no  difference.  The  Egyptians,  regarding  the 
ass  as  the  proper  beast  for  riding,  as  the  ox  was 
for  ploughing,  would  all  the  more  keep  the 
noble  horse  (when  they  obtained  him)  for  tho 
purposes  of  war,  the  chariot  being  regarded  as 
the  noblest  implement  of  warfare. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  drawn  down  the  ire  of  Prof. 
Max  Midler  by  omitting  to  mention  lliy  Veda, 
V.  02  (which  is  relegated  by  Grassman  to  the 
limbo  of  his  appendix  as  of  late  date),  quoted 
in  the  note  to  Schrader  {E.  T.,  p.  262),  as  well 
as  the  reference  there  given  to  Prof.  Max 
Miiller's  Uiuyrajihies  of  Words.  However,  as 
ho  affixes  his  imprimatur  to  ray  general  state- 
ments, my  position  remains  secure. 

William  Rideoway. 


Hainpateail ;  Jan.  12, 1891. 
With  reference  to  Mr.  McClure's  letter  in  the 
Academy  of  January  10,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  ' '  the  relatively  small  size  of  the 
Greek  horses  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  " 
is  due  not  oidy  "  to  the  desire  of  the  sculptor 
to  give  greater  [>romiuence  to  his  heroes  than 
to  his  animal  forms,"  but  also  to  his  desire  to 
keep  the  heads  of  the  riders  at  the  same  level 
as  the  heads  of  tho  men  on  foot,  thus  avoiding 
blank  spaces  in  tho  upper  part  of  the  frieze. 
This  principle  of  "  isokephalism  "  runs  through 
tho  various  stages  of  Greek  art,  and  in  carUer 
work  often  involves  absurd  disproportion,  as  in 
tho  Agsos  frieze. 
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As  to  the  main  question,  it  was  no  doubt 
easier  to  learn  driving  than  riding,  and  on 
horseback  a  chief  could  not  carry  his  heavy 
defensive  armour.  At  the  same  time,  the  horse 
may  have  improved  as  much  through  selection, 
greater  comfort,  and  better  food,  as  (according 
to  Prof.  Eollcston)  women  have  improved  in 
physique  relatively  to  men  since  the  days  of 
the  long-barrow  people. 

Talfoued  Ely. 


ODYSSKUS  AND  THE   CYCLOPS. 

r^ondon:  Jan.  12, 1891. 

It  appears  that  I  have  myself  to  defend  now, 
Homer's  position  being  admitted  to  be  un- 
assailable. I  have  verified  my  own  references, 
as  I  am  fairly  challenged  to  do,  and  find  that  I 
have  verified  my  previous  inferences  also.  In 
Mr.  A.  Lang's  paragraph,  which  I  cited,  I  find, 
as  I  found  before,  that  he  wrote  with  respect 
to  the  adventure  of  Ulysses  with  the  Cyclops : 
"his  conduct  was  out  of  character  indeed"; 
and  that  ho  agrees  to  the  possibility  that  Homer, 
in  the  interest  of  his  plot,  was  capable  of 
making  "  Ulysses  inconsistent,  with  his  eyes 
open  and  knowingly." 

These  were  the  propositions  I  challenged, 
and  how  is  my  challenge  responded  to  P  Mr. 
Lang  now  turns  round  upon  himself — a  credit- 
able course  enough  when  avowedly  due  to 
standing  corrected — and  writes  :  "  I  do  not 
think  Odysseus  inconsistent" — "I  do  not  my- 
self think  this  [the  taunt  of  the  Cyclops]  out  of 
character  in  a  man  of  spirit."  Well  and  good; 
Homer  may  accept  the  palinode  so  far,  but  has 
still  a  right  to  grumble  at  what  is  taken  back 
with  the  left  hand  in  the  qualiiication,  "  even 
if  he  was  inconsistent,  his  conduct  was  necessary  ( 
to  the  story." 

As  to  the  subject— I  will  not  say  the  question 
— of  the  unity  of  each  poem  as  a  most  artful 
composition,  and  the  essential  interdependence 
of  the  pair,  I  do  not  think  that  any  illustration 
of  importance  has  been  added  to  what  Col. 
Mure  gave  in  detail  long  ago  ;  nor  do  I  believe 
that  the  Cosmos  is  the  result  of  a  fortuitous 
concurrence  of  atoms  uniform  or  other. 

W.  Watkiss  Lloyd. 


captured — ^but  he  was  only  an  "  amateur  "  folk- 
lorist. 

It  is,  however,  best  for  me  perhaps  to  take 
Mr.  Jacobs's  advice  to  heart  and  "  beware  of 
widershius,"  least  the  grim  thing  shotdd  still 
exercise  its  power  of  evU  and  change  a  grateful 
admirer  of  EnyJish  Fairy  2'ahs  into  a  graceless 
and  pedantic  critic. 

I.  GOLLANCZ. 
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"  WIDERSniNS." 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge :  Jan.  la,  If  91. 

"  Semasiologically,"  I  account  for  the 
specialised  meaning  of  "widershius"  byinstanc- 
ing  the  Icelandic  phrase,  17;'  solar  siiutis, 
"contrary  to  the  sun's  course;"  "phoneti- 
cally," for  the  aspirated  sibilant  by  seeing  in 
the  word  the  influence  of  Middle  English 
schin,  A.S.  sreii,  "  shine,"  used  also  in  the  sense 
of  " magic,"  o. p.  ckofd-shinc,  devilish  magic; 
Ormulum,  8110. 

Had  I  for  one  moment  imagined  that  Mr. 
Jacobs  actually  derived  this  old  English  word 
from  the  High  German  jvidcr  Sdwin,  I  should 
most  certainly  have  described  his  etymology  as 
"a  learned  etymology."  I,  of  course,  regarded 
his  German  analogue  as  merely  a  learned 
corroboration  of  an  obvious  "  folk-etymology," 
which  connected  the  latter  half  of  the  word 
with  the  English  "  shine."  I  carefully  stated 
this  in  my  note:  "  The  disguised  '  westomays  ' 
has  strictly  no  more  to  do  with  '  west '  than 
'widershius'  has  with  'shine,'  though  in  the 
one  case 


Sunday,  Jan.  18,  4  p.m.     South    Place    Institute  ; 
Slavonic  Religions,"  hy  Mr.  "W.  R.  Morfill. 

7.30  p.m.      Ethical :    "  Woman's  Ideal,"  by 
M.  8.  Gilliland. 
MoNi>AY,    Jan.  19,  5  p.m.     London  Institution  :    "  Social 
Questions  in   the    Middle    Ages,"    by  Mr.    E.    L.    8. 
Horsbui-gh. 

8  p.m.  Royal  Academy;  Lecture  on  Painting.  V., 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgson. 

8  p.m.  Aristotelian;  "Clifford's  Philosophy,"  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare. 

8  p.m.  Richmond  Athenaeum :  "  Fables  and  Fairy 
Tales,"  by  the  Rev.  8.  Goldncy. 

8.30   p.m.      Geographical  ;     "  The    Metcorolojrical 
Results  of  the  Chnltenyer  Expedition  in  relation  to  Phy- 
sical Geography,"  by  Mr.  Alexander  lluchan. 
TuKSDAY,  Jan.  20,  3  p.m.     Royal  Institution:  "The  Spinal 
Cord  and  Ganglia,"  I.,  by  Prof.  Victor Ilorsley. 

7.30  p.m.  Statistical:  "The  Operation  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts,  from  their  Intnjduction  in  1.S6-1  to 
their  Ultimate  Repeal  in  188(5,"  bv  Dr.  R.  Lawson. 

8  p.m.  Civil  Engineers;  Di-scussion,  "Auxiliarj" 
Engines  in  connexion  with  the  Modem  Marine  Engine," 
by  Mr.  "W.  H.  Allen. 

8.30  p.m.  Zoological ;  "  A  Species  of  Earthworms 
of  the  Genus  Sii>honwjn8'.cr  from  West  Africa,"  by  Mr. 
F.  E.  Beddard;  "Anodon  and  I'nio,"  hy  Mr.  Oswald  H. 
Latter ;  "  Butterflies  collected  in  Tropical  South-western 
Africa  by  Mr.  A.  "W.  Erikssun,"  by  Mr.  Roland  Trimen ; 
"A  Specimen  of  the  White  Bream  [Ahrnmis  blicen, 
Bloch),  without  Pelvic  Fins,"  by  Mr.  II.  H,  Brindley. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  21,  8  p.m.  Microscopical:  Annual 
Meeting ;  President's  Address ;  Election  of  Council  and 
Officers. 

8  p.m.  Society  of  Arts ;  "  Photography  in  Aniline 
C'olom-s,"  by  Messrs.  A.  G.  Green,  C.  F.  Cross,  and  E.  J. 
Bevan. 

8  p.m.  Geological  ;  "  A/frosatmis  ^farftUUrralfi 
(Sceley),  a  Sauri.sebian  Reptile  from  the  N.E.  Coast  of 
Australia,"  and  "  Saurodesmus  Itoliertsoiti,  a  Crocodilian 
Reptile  from  the  Trias  of  Linksfield  in  Elgin,"  by  Prof. 
H.  G.  Seeley ;  "  The  Age,  Formation,  and  successive 
Drift-Stages  of  the  Valley  of  the  Darent,  with  Remarks 
on  the  Palaeolithic  Implements  of  the  district,  and  on 
the  Origin  of  the  Clialk  Escarpment,"  by  Prof.  J. 
Prestwidi. 

8  p.m.     Cymmrodorion  :    "  Celtic  Ornament,"  with 
Illustrations,  by  Mr.  T.  n.  Thom.as. 
TniKsnAY,    Jiin.   22,   3    p.m.      Royal   In.stitution  ;     "  The 
Little  Manx  Nation,"  I.,  by  Mr.  Hall  Caine. 

(!  p.m.  London  Institution  ;  "  jVnimal  Life  on  a 
Coral  Reef,"  by  Mr.  Sydney  J.  Hickson. 

8  p.m.  Royal  Academy ;  Lecture  on  Painting,  \X, 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgson. 

8  p.m.  Society  of  Art.s  :  "Hall-marking  of  Silver 
rijite,  with  special  Reference  to  India,"  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
AVatherston. 

8  p.m.    Electrical  Engineers;  "The  Distribution  of 
Electricity,   with     special    Reference    to    the   Chehsea 
System, "by  Gen.  C.  E.  Webber. 
8.30  p.m.    Antiqu.aries. 
Fitii'AY,    Jan.    2.^,    8  p.m.      Philological ;    "  .\    Dictionary 
Evening,"  by  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Muiray. 

8  p.m.  London  Amateur  Scientific  Society  :  "Fruits, 
their  C"la.ssification  and  Terminology,"  by  Prof.  BoxUgcr. 

9  p.m.  Royal  In.stitution :  "  Some  Applications  of 
Photography,"  by  Lord  Kayleigh. 

SAxrRDAY,  Jan.'  24.  3  p.m.    Eoval  Institution  :  "  Pre-Greek 
Schools  of  Art,"  I.,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Conway. 

3.4o  p.m.    Botanic :  General  Fortnightly  Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 


THE   ORIGIN    OF   THE   MEDLVX   EMPIRE. 


By  J. 


Medien  niul  das  ITatis  des  liijaxares. 
V.  Priiiek.     (Berlin  :  Calvary.) 

Ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  cuneiform 

inscriptions  of  Nabonidos  and  Kyros,  which 

have  cast  so  now  and  unexpected  a  light 

_    _  on  the  rise  of  tlio  Persian  Empire,  an  active 

learned  etymology,'  and  ii°the  other  \  discussion  lias  been  going  on  between  those 


'folk-etymology,'  has  been  at  work.' 

■yVith  all  due  deference  for  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  English  folk-lorists,  I  must  say  I  am 
not  convinced  that  Burd  Ellen's  capture  by  the 
Elf- King  was  the  result  of  her  going  round  the 
church  "  widershins."  The  only  extant  docu- 
ment of  that  eventful  episode  says  nothing 
about  it ;  the  little  tailor  to  whom  wo  owe  tlie 
Chnde  Rowland  tradition  did  not  attempt  to 
satisfy  his   hearers  as  to  why  the  lady  was 


who  would  unreser-\'edly  follow  the  state- 
ments of  these  contemporaneous  documents 
and  those  who  would  hamionise  them  with 
the  accounts  left  us  by  the  Greek  authors. 
The  history  of  the  Median  empire  and  the 
invasion  of  Western  Asia  by  the  Skyths 
have  especially  attracted  the  attention  of 
scholars.  The  Modes,  indeed,  have  formed 
the  subject  of  a  learned  monograph  by  M, 


Delattre.  Unfortunately,  the  want  of  critical 
judgment  tlie  latter  has  shown  in  estimating 
his  authorities  led  him  to  more  than 
one  unacceptable  conclusion.  It  has,  Low- 
ever,  induced  Dr.  Prdsok  to  publish  a  book 
wliich  is  full  of  original  views  and  critical 
acumen,  and  which  I  warmly  recommend  to 
the  notice  of  historians. 

Dr.  Prasek  begins  by  an  analysis  of  the 
sources  of  the  Median  liistory  found  in  the 
pages  of  Ilcrodotos.  He  shows  that  the 
narrative  in  I.  95-104,  106-122,  foi-ms  a 
single  whole,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
story  of  the  Skythian  invasion,  wliicli  has 
been  derived  "  partly  from  the  tradition  of 
the  temple  of  Ashkclon,  partly  from  a  North 
Pontine  source."  Tlie  author  of  iha  narra- 
tive was  not  acquainted  with  Media,  and  his 
description  of  Ebbatana  is  therefore  incor- 
rect. His  comparison  of  the  Median  capital 
with  Athens  (I.  98)  points  to  his  Greek  or 
Graoco-Lydian  origin,  a  conclusion  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  use  lie  makes  of  tlio 
spurious  Delphic  oracles  about  Kroesos  and 
Kyros.  Ilis  infomiation,  however,  was  de- 
rived from  Median  sources,  as  is  indicated 
by  his  partiality  for  the  Modes,  and  by  the 
leading  position  assigned  to  ITarpagos. 
"Wlieu  we  remember  that  Asia  Minor  was 
conquered  by  Harpagos,  it  is  natural  to 
infer  that  tlio  ultimate  source  of  the  naira- 
tive  is  to  be  sought  ia  the  family  traditions 
of  the  Median  general. 

A  second  narrative  is  given  by  Ilerodotos 
in  chaps.  123-130,  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  fii-st.  It  is  clearly  of  Persian  derivation, 
and  is  unfavourable  to  the  Medes.  The 
relationship  of  Kyros  to  the  Median  King 
is  unknown  to  it ;  Harpagos  figures  as  an 
insolent  traitor ;  and  Astyages,  instead  of 
being  an  old  man,  is  in  the  prime  of  life. 
But  we  may  gather  from  the  earlier  portion 
of  it  that,  although  in  its  present  form  it  has 
come  to  Herodotos  through  Persian  liands, 
it  contains  "  a  valuable  relic  of  Median 
popular  tradition."  Just  as  in  the  first 
narrative  the  traditions  of  the  family  of 
Harpagos  have  been  coloured  by  a  Greek  of 
Lydia,  so  in  the  second  narrative  wo  have  a 
Median  tradition  which  has  received  a 
Persian  colouring. 

Dr.  Prasek  passes  a  very  just  judgment 
uj)on  the  rival  of  Herodotos,  Ktcsias.  As 
he  remarks,  the  long  sojourn  of  tlic  Knidian 
Xihysician  at  the  Persian  court  must  have 
made  him  well  acquainted  with  Persian,  and 
so  able  to  make  full  use  of  tlie  royal 
archives,  as  ho  claims  to  have  done.  But 
he  lacked  critical  capacity,  and  was  biassed 
by  his  jealousy  of  Herodotos.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  in  fairness  to  Ktesias, 
that  fragments  only  of  his  work  remain, 
and  that  even  these  fragments  are  some- 
times of  doubtful  authenticity. 

The  greater  part  of  Dr.  Prasek's  book  is 
naturally  devoted  to  the  materials  furnished 
us  by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Hero  I 
am  compelled  to  dissent  from  his  conclusions 
in  moro  than  one  particular.  I  doubt  tlie 
identification  of  Pasargada  with  Anzan,  the 
city  and  country  over  which  Kjtos  and  his 
immediate  ancestors  ruled.  The  Babj-lonian 
incriptions  prove  that  Anzan  was  not  far 
from  tho  frontiers  of  Chaldaea,  and  the 
recent  attempt  of  Dr.  Winckler  to  disprove 
tho  evidence  of  the  Susian  inscriptions  in 
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regard  to  its  position  and  character  is 
founded  on  a  mistake.  The  Susian  kings, 
not  onl}'  at  Susa,  but  also  at  Bushire  in  the 
south  of  their  dominions,  call  themselves 
"  ruler(s)  of  Anzan,  Susian(s)."  Dr. 
Winckler  maintains  that  in  this  title  the 
•word  Anzan  does  not  denote  a  district,  hut 
has  some  general  signilication,  like  that  of 
"  plain,"  since  it  is  not  jn-oceded  by  the 
determinative  of  "  country."  It  is,  how- 
over,  only  -where  the  determinative  is  omitted 
before  Stmmqa,  "  Susian,"  that  it  is  omitted 
before  Anzan ;  ■where  it  precedes  the  word 
SusiDigti,  as  on  the  bricks  of  Silkhak,  it  also 
l^recedes  the  word  Anzan.  If,  therefore, 
"  Susa "  is  a  geographical  name,  Anzan 
must  bo  one  too  ;  and  the  title  shows  plainly 
that  tho  AssjTian  scribe  was  right  when  ho 
tells  us  in  a  tablet  that  Anzan  or  Ansan  was 
synonj'mous  with  Elam.  Elam  is,  of  course, 
used  here  in  a  general  sense,  and  is  not  to 
bo  confined  to  Susa  and  its  immediate  neigli- 
boui-hood.  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson  has  long 
ago  pointed  out  that  the  site  of  tho  city  of 
Anzan  shoiUd  bo  sought  in  the  vicinity  of 
Shuster,  since  Assan,  according  to  Ibn  en- 
Nadim,  was  a  district  of  Shuster. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  Dr. 
Pnisek  and  myself  are  at  variance.  Tho 
tablets  relating  to  the  invasion  of  Assyria 
by  Kastarit  of  Kar-Kassi,  the  Gimirra  or 
Kimmerians,  the  Medes  and  tho  Minni, 
which  I  first  brought  to  light  in  1877, 
belong,  I  believe,  to  the  closing  days  of  tho 
Assyrian  Empire,  and  not,  as  Dr.  Prasek 
assumes,  to  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,  tho 
son  of  Sennacherib.  The  enemy  overthrown 
by  this  Esarhaddon  consisted  of  tho  Kim- 
merians alone  ;  and  their  leader  was  Teuspa, 
not  Kastarit.  The  war  with  the  Medes  was 
a  later  and  separate  event ;  and  it  was  the 
AssjTian  king  and  not  tho  Medes  that  was 
tho  aggressor.  The  Miedes,  moreover,  were 
at  that  time  under  the  government  of  more 
than  one  chief,  neither  of  whom  bore  tho 
name  of  Mamitiarsu,  the  solo  leader  of  the 
Medes  according  to  the  tablets  which  I  have 
published.  I  must,  therefore,  adhere  to  my 
original  conclusion  that  theso  tablets  belong 
to  the  latest  period  of  Assyrian  history,  and 
that  the  Assyrian  king  Esarhaddon  whom 
they  record  was  a  descendant  of  Esar- 
haddon I.  The  conclusion  is  confirmed  by 
a  curious  tablet  {IF.  A.  I.  III.  IG,  2),  the 
historical  significance  of  which  has  been 
indicated  by  M.  Amiaud.  Here  we  have  an 
"  Esarhaddon  king  of  Assji-ia  "  who  seems 
to  havereigned  after Assur-etil-ilani-yukinni, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Assur-bani-pal. 

Tho  close  of  Assyrian  history  is  still 
shrouded  in  obscurity.  AVo  now  know  that 
Ass\ir-etil-ilani-yukinni  was  acknowledged 
as  king  in  Northern  Babylonia  as  late  as  tho 
fourtli  year  of  his  reign,  and  consequently 
that  the  revolt  of  that  country  from  Assyria 
could  not  have  taken  place  immediately 
after  tho  death  of  Assur-bani-pal.  "NVo  also 
know  that  Sin-sar-iskun  corresponds  to 
Sarakos,  tho  last  king  of  As.syria  according 
to  tho  Greek  writers.  A  tablet  (K.  19j) 
further  makes  us  acquainted  with  a  certain 
8in-iddina-pal,  whoso  name  reminds  us  of 
the  Greek  Sardanapallos,  and  who  was 
raised  to  the  government  by  his  father, 
Esar-haddon,  "  king  of  Assyria."  As  the 
tablet  is  of  the  same  peculiar  style  as  those 


which  relate  to  the  invasion  of  Kastarit,  it 
must  belong  to  the  age  of  Esar-haddon  II. 
"We  shall,  therefore,  have  to  find  room  for 
tho  four  following  princes  between  the 
death  of  Assur-bani-pal  and  the  fall  of 
Nineveh :  Assur-etil-ilani-yukinni,  Esar- 
haddon II.,  Sin-iddina-pal,  and  Sin-sar- 
iskun. 

Kastarit,  I  still  believe,  must  be  tho 
Kyaxarcs  of  the  Greeks.  Tho  two  names 
agree  phonetically.  At  all  events,  Kyaxarcs 
cannot  bo  represented  by  tho  Uvakhshatara 
of  the  Behistun  inscription,  as  this  is 
phonetically  impossil)le.  On  the  other  hand, 
Kastarit  is  identical  with  Khshathrlta,  the 
Persian  form  of  the  name  assumed  by  the 
pretender  who  in  tho  time  of  Darius  claimed 
to  be  "king  in  Media."  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Kj-axarcs  was  reputed  to 
have  been  tlie  predecessor*  of  Astyagos,  and 
Astyagcs  was  king  of  tho  Manda,  or 
"nomads,"  not  of  the  Medes.  How  camo 
tho  Medes  to  take  the  place  of  the  Manda  ? 

A.  H.  Sayce. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SANSKRIT  PIATS  rRESEEVED  AS    IXSCRIPTIONS. 
Guttingcn  :  Jan.  3, 1S91. 

Sanskrit  scholars  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  among  the  papers  of  General  Sir  A. 
Cunningham,  sent  to  mo  by  Mr.  Fleet,  I  have 
found  rubbings  of  two  unique  stone  inscrip- 
tions, the  originals  of  which  are  at  tho  famous 
Arhai-din-ka  Jhonpraat  Ajmero,  inEajputanii. 
For  these  inscriptions  contain  largo  portions  of 
two  unknown  plays,  by  tho  King  Vigrahara- 
jadova,  of  Sakambhari,  whoso  Delhi  Siwalik 
pillar  inscriptions  I  ro-odited  last  year  in  tho 
Indian  Antiquary.  A  full  account  of  tho 
inscriptions,  together  with  the  texts  thiis 
discovered,  will  bo  pubHshed  in  the  same 
journal.  Hero  I  would  only  state  that  one  of 
the  inscriptions  gives  a  largo  part  of  tlie  fifth 
act  of  a  play  called  "  Harakcli-nataka,"  in 
which  tho  royal  author  has  evidently  followed 
Bharavi's  "  Kiratarjuuiya" ;  and  the  other, 
the  end  of  the  third  act  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  foui'th  act  of  another  lilay,  which  has 
reference  to  Vigraharajadeva's  wars  with  tho 
Muhamniadau  invaders  of  India.  It  is  clear 
that  the  king  had  both  plaj's  carefully 
engraved  and  put  up  in  public ;  and  I  venture 
to  hope  that  we  shall  soon  hoar  from  Indiii  of 
the  existence  of  more  stones  with  other 
portions  of  the  same  plaj's. 

F.    KlELHORX. 


THE  llABYLOXIAN   LEGEXD   Or  ETAXA. 

Leipzig  University  :  Dec.  22,  1890. 
During  my  visit  to  the  British  Museum  last 
October,  with  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr. 
Pinches,  I  collected  and  copied  many  fragments 
of  Babylonian  legends,  among  them  considerable 
portions  of  the  Etana  series,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  legends  S.  099,  next  after  that  of 
Gdgamcs  (the  true  reading,  according  to  Mr. 
Pinches's  discovery,  of  tho  name  of  Gisdhubar). 
I  recognised  among  the  fragments  the  Greek 
myth  of  Ganymede  ;  and  Mr.  Pinches  directed 
my  attention  to  the  engraving  on  the  Babylonian 
cylinder,  No.  18  of  Sir  Henry  Peck's  collection 
of  cylinders,  which  we  at  once  decided  to  belong 
to  the  same  legend.  Mr.  A.  H.  Sayce  has  since 
theii  connected  tho  name  Gilgames  with  the 
Gilgamos  of  the  Babylonian  legend  referred  to 
by  Aelian  {Hist.  Anim.  xii.  21);  and  Dr. 
William  Hayes  AVard,  in  the  Academy  of  Dec. 
18,  connects  this  story  with  the  picture  on  the 
cylinder.    It  may  bo  of  interest,   therefore,  to 


publish  tho  translation  of  some  fragments  of 
the  Etana  legend  before  I  have  completed  the 
study  of  them, 

I  give  a  literal  translation  of  tho  more  con- 
nected portions  of  the  legend,  so  far  as  I  at 
present  comprehend  their  contents  : 

Tlio  serpent  on  [his  arrival  said  to  Samas] 

I  will  give  the  account  .... 

Against  the  eagle  [I  complain  { ? )] 

Now  my  nest  [he  has  robbed] 

My  nest  is  broken  up  ...  . 

My  young  are  destroyed,  .... 

He  came  down,  he  ate  .... 

The  pimishmeut  which  ho  has  put  upon  me  do  thou 

O  Samas  [repay] 
Surround  (;-)  0  Samas  with  thy  net  the  earth 
With  thy  snare  the  heaven  [compass] 
Who  can  escape  out  of  thy  net  ? 
Even  the  evil-doer,  the  storm-bird,  the  lifter  uji  of 

tho  wicked  head  [did  not  escape  (?)] 
Samas  the  complaiut  of  the  ferpont  [hoard] 
Samas    opened    his    mouth    and    addressed     the 

serpent. 
Go  tho  road,  push  forward  to  tlie  mountain 
Let  the  carcass  of  a  wild  ox  cover  you. 
Open  its  inside,  slit  up  its  stomach. 
Take  up  your  abode  in  its  stomach. 
All  the  birds  of  heaven  will  come  down. 
The  eagle  among  them  wUl  come. 
The  bait  (■)  of  iiesh  he  will  perceive. 
Into  the  hiding-place  of  the  inside  he  will  tear  I}) 
When  ho  comes  into  the  midst 
Do  thou  catch  him  by  tho  wings. 
Cut  off  his  wings,  his  pinions,  aud  his  claws. 
Tear  him  and  throw  him  down  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  place  (■') 
Let  him  die  a  death  from  hunger  and  thirst, 
According  to  the  biddmg  of  Samas  the  hero. 
The  serpent  went,  pushed  forward  to  the  mountain. 
The  serpent  arrived  at  the  carcass  of  the  wild  ox. 
lie  oiiencd  his  inside  and  slit  up  his  stomach. 
His  abode  he  took  up  iu  his  stomach. 
All  the  bii'ds  of  heaven  lly  down  to  eat  the  llesh. 
The  eagle  the  mischief  .... 
With  the  birds  of  heaven  ho  does  not  cat  flesh. 
The    eagle  opened  his  mouth  and  epoke  to  his 

young- 
Come,  let  us  leave  and  not  trouble  ourselves  aboiit 

the  flesh  of  this  wild  ox. 
A  young  eaglet  with  extreme  keenness  of  mind 
....  A  word  spake 
....  In  the  flesh  of  this  wild  ox  a  serpent  lies 

hid. 
....  A  word  speaks. 

The  reverse  of  this  tablet,  after  many  lines  are 
lost,  contains  a  prayer  for  a  son. 

My  ofl'eriugs  arc  finished.  .  .  . 
My  sacrificial  lambs  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  gods 
are  complete. 

0  '  Lord,   let  the  command  go    forth  from  thy 
mouth, 

And  give  me  the  plant  that  assists  bearing. 

Show  me  the  plant  that  assists  bearing  ;  take  away 

my  ....  aud  grant  me  a  sou. 
Samas  opened  his  mouth  aud  spoke  to  Etana 
Go  tho  road,  push  forward  to  the  mountain. 

The  largest  tablet  contains  the  ride  of  Etana 
to  heaven  on  tho  back  of  an  eagle.  After  some 
broken  lines  it  reads  : 

The  throne  fell  over  .... 
Under  the  throne  .... 

1  came  .... 

I  was  frightened,  I  trembled  sore  .... 
The  eagle  to  him  to  Etana  speaks. 

My  friend  cheer  up 

Come,  I  will  carry  you  to  heaven. 

Upon  my  breast  place  your  breast '; 

In  the  feathers  of  my  wings  fasten  your  hands. 

Upon  my  side  place  your  side. 

I'pon  his  breast  he  placed  his  breast. 

In  the  feathers  of  his  wings  he  fastened  his  hands. 

Upou  his  side  he  jilaced  his  side. 

He  was  large  aud  the  weight  was  great. 

One  two  hours'  distance  he  takes  him  up. 

The  eagle  to  him  to  Etana  speaks, 

Look,  my  friend,  how  the  land  is. 

See  the  sea  ;  its  boundaries  are  vast  (?) 

Hero  tho  land  is  described  as  a  mountain  sur- 
rounded with  water,  and  then  follow  two  more 
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stages  of  the  journey,  each  introduced  in  the 
same  maimer.     After  the  third  stage  wo  read : 

See,  my  friend,  how  the  land  is. 
The  sea  has  changed  to  a  gardener's  ditch. 
When  they  come  to  the  heaven  of  Anu, 
Into  the  regions  of  Ami  Bel  and  Ea 
The  eagle  and  Etana  together  .... 

Many  lines  are  hero  missing,  but  the  journey 
continues  on  the  reverse  of  the  tablet : 

The  eagle,  the  bli-d  .... 

It  is  not  .... 

Come,  my  friend,  I  will  carry  you  .... 

With  Istar  the  Queen  [you  will  be  i'] 

At  the  home  of  Istar  the  Queen  .... 

Upon  my  side  place  your  side. 

The  description  is  completed  as  before,  and  the 
stages  of  the  journey  follow.  After  the  first, 
the  land  looks  like  a  yard  ;  after  the  second,  like 
a  garden-bed ;  and,  finally,  the  vast  sea  is  so 
small  that  no  plant  could  satisfy  itself  with  it. 
Then  follows : 

My  friend,  go  no  higher  to  heaven. 

Ketrace  the  course  .... 

One  two  hours'  distance  he  retraced  the  course  (?) 

The  eagle  plunged  down  and  there  met  him  .... 

This  is  repeated  for  the  three  stages  of  thoii- 
fall,  and  (ho  tablet  breaks  off. 

The  last  fragment  I  shall  mention  appears  to 
contain  an  apotheosis  of  Etana,  but  there  arc 
no  complete  lines.     It  begins  : 

And  the  gods  founded  [for  him  a  sanctuary]  .... 

....  exalted,  exalted  .... 

Before  him  the  gods  lay  down  .... 

May  they  place  his  dwelling  .... 

May  he  be  their  shepherd  .... 

May  Etana  be  their  .... 

A  sceptre  .... 

In  the  seventh  place  came  the  spirits  of  earth  .... 

And  held  a  council  .... 

May  the  lands  .... 

Further  down  it  reads  : 

At  that  time  .... 

And  a  sceptre  of  lapis  lazuli  stone  .... 

Embracing  the  regions  of  the  world  .... 

The  last  word  of  this  tablet  is,  ' '  he  exalted 
him."  And  the  first  line  of  the  next  tablet, 
"The  eagle  opened  his  mouth  and  spoke  to 
Samas  his  lord." 

As  will  be  seen,  the  fragments  begin  with 
a  complaint  of  the  serpent  to  Samas  concerning 
the  eagle  who  ^has  torn  up  his  nest  and  eaten 
his  young.  He  begs  Samas  to  catch  the  eagle 
for  him ;  but  Samas  suggests  to  him  a  plan  by 
which  ho  can  catch  the  bird  himself.  He 
directs  the  serpent  to  go  to  the  mountain,  find 
the  carcass  of  a  wild  ox,  and  set  a  bait  for  the 
bird.  Ho  is  then  to  crawl  into  the  stomach  of 
the  ox  and  wait  for  the  eagle.  When  the  birds, 
attracted  by  the  flesh,  gather  around,  ho  is  to 
catch  the  eagle,  cut  off  his  wings  and  claws,  and 
leave  him  to  his  fate.  The  serpent  carries  out 
these  directions  to  the  letter;  but  the  eagle 
seems  to  suspect  something,  and  admonishes 
his  young  birds  to  avoid  that  carcass.  One 
young  eaglet  is  especially  sharp-sighted,  and 
suggests  that  a  snake  lies  hidden  there.  As 
so  often  happens,  the  tablet  breaks  off  in  the 
most  interesting  part,  and  we  are  left  in  the 
dark  as  to  whether  the  cunningly-laid  scheme 
was  a  success  or  not. 

The  prayer  for  a  son  is  addressed  by  Etana 
to  Siunas.  The  word  omitted  in  the  last  line 
lends  piltii ,  but  its  meaning  is  unknown  to  me. 

The  account  of  Etana's  ride  on  the  eagle 
begins  with  an  address  of  Etana  to  the  eagle, 
in  which  ho  tells  of  confusion  and  fright.  The 
eagle  cheers  him  up,  and  requests  him  to  take 
a  ride  to  heaven,  and  tells  him  to  nestle  closely 
on  his  back  and  hold  fast.  Etana  is  heavy ;  but 
the  eagle  carries  him  up.  The  journey  is 
divided  into  three  stages  of  two  hours'  distance 
each.  At  each  stage  of  the  trip  the  eagle 
addresses  Etana,  and  calls  his  attention  to  the 
appearance  of  the  land  and  sea.     The  descrip- 


tion is  very  vivid,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
ends  of  the  lines  ai-e  broken  off.  We  have 
before  us  a  literal  bird's-eye  view  of  the  world 
as  the  ancient  Babylonians  imagined  it,  and  a 
single  glance  teaches  us  much  of  their 
cosmology.  At  the  end  of  the  first  stage 
upward  the  vast  sea  stretches  away  on  all 
sides,  and  in  the  midst  stands  what  they  called 
the  mountain  of  the  e  irth  surrounded  with 
water.  As  they  mount  higher  the  picture 
grows  smaller,  till,  finally,  the  land  looks  like 
one  of  the  small  garden  -  beds  with  the 
irrigating  ditch  around  it,  which  were  so 
common  in  old  Babylonia,  and  the  vast  sea 
appears  like  the  encircKng  ditch.  Some  of  the 
words  used  in  the  comparisons  are  obscure,  but 
they  all  express  the  same  general  idea.  The 
earth  is  surrounded  with  water  as  with  a 
girdle ;  the  vast  sea  is  like  the  yard  around  a 
castle,  &c. 

The  apotheosis  tablet  is  much  mutUated,  and 
only  suggestive  words  give  us  a  clue  to  its 
contents. 

There  seem  to  be  some  curious  points  of 
agreement  between  these  tablets  and  those  of 
the  Creation  series,  esi^ecially  the  fourth  tablet. 
There  also  the  god  Ea,  whose  usual  abode  is  in 
the  ocean,  is  found  dwelling  above  in  the 
heaven  of  Ann  and  Bel. 

It  may  be  interesting,  in  conclusion,  to  refer 
to  the  Babylonian  legeud  mentioned  by  Aelian. 
The  outline  of  the  story  is  as  follows  : 

When  Sakkharos  was  king  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, the  Magi  predicted  that  the  son  bom 
from  his  daughter  would  deprive  his  grand- 
father of  the  kingdom.  To  prevent  this,  the 
king  shut  her  up  in  a  tower;  but  the 
precautions  were  in  vain,  and  she  bore  a  son 
from  an  unknown  man.  The  guards  threw  the 
child  from  the  tower.  An  eagle  perceived  its 
fall,  darted  under,  and  received  the  child  on  its 
back,  carried  it  to  a  garden,  and  laid  it  gently 
down.  It  was  brought  up  by  the  gardener, 
called  GUgamos,  and  ruled  over  the  Baby- 
lonians. 

We  could  easily  pick  out  agreements  between 
the  stories.  The  prayer  is  that  of  the  captive 
daughter  in  the  tower ;  the  frightened  child 
falls  on  the  back  of  the  eagle.  But  such  points 
are  probably  delusive.  The  name  here  is  Etana 
not  GUgamos;  an. I  Etana  himself  makes  the 
prayer.  Then,  too,  the  myth  of  a  man  borne 
by  an  eagle  is  very  ividespread,  though  it 
undoubtedly  lies  before  us  in  the  legend  of 
Etana  in  one  of  its  most  ancient  forms. 

AU  these  bits  give  us  tantalising  glimpses  of 
the  riches  of  the  old  Babylonian  literature.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  the  rest  of  the 
legends  which  lie  buried  under  the  mounds 
will  be  brought  to  light. 

Edward  T.  Harper. 

Biitisli  Museum  :  Jan.  12,  1891. 

The  texts  which  Dr.  Harper  translates  here 
are  in  the  highest  degree  interesting.  One 
cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  Greek 
writer  has  reproduced  these  remarkable  legends 
of  the  ancient  Babylonians  in  a  very  distorted 
way — unless,  indeed,  he  copied  from  an  entirely 
different  version. 

The  cyclinder  referred  to  by  Dr.  Harper  and 
Dr.  W.  Hayes  Ward  (who  first  published  a 
reproduction  of  it)  will  be  found  in  the  Cata- 
logue written  by  me,  entitled  Bahyloman  and 
Assyrian  Ci/linder-Siuls  and  iSif/ncts  in  the 
Possession  of  Sir  Henry  I'eek.  The  man  is 
shown  (No.  18)  riding  astride  on  the  bii-d,  whose 
neck  he  holds.  Beneath  are  two  dogs  looking 
up  at  them,  and,  to  the  right,  a  man  carrying 
what  is  apparently  a  basket.  This  last  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  herdsman  driving  three  goats. 
Above  are  a  man  carrying  a  rectangular  object, 
apparently  intended  for  a  letter,  and  two  men 
seated,  one  on  each  side  of  a  largo  vase  which 
stands  between  them.     The   man  carrying  the 


rectangular  object  seems  to  be  kneeling  on  one 
knee.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  two  upper 
groups  are  intended  for  distant  objects,  visible 
to  the  man  on  the  bird  from  his  elevated 
position.  If  this  design  be  an  illustration  of 
the  legend  of  Etana,  the  engraver  or  designer 
has  not  attempted  to  represent  him  as  de- 
soribed  on  the  tablet;  for,  according  to  Dr. 
Harper's  translation,  Etana  was  to  place  his 
breast  against  the  eagle's  breast,  to  fasten  his 
hands  in  the  feathers  of  the  eagle's  wings,  and 
to  place  his  side  against  the  eagle's  side.  This 
description  is  not  over  clear,  but  it  seems 
certain  that  the  writer  of  the  legend  thought 
that  Etana  hung  on  to  the  bird  rather  than 
rode  astride  on  its  back.  This  difference  may, 
however,  be  due  to  a  variation  in  the  legend. 
Theo.  G.  PiSCIIE.i. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


The  medals  and  funds  to  be  given  at  the 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London  on  February  20,  have  been  awarded 
by  the  council  as  follows : — The  WoUaston 
Medal  to  Prof.  J.  W.  Judd ;  The  Murchison 
Medal  to  Prof.  W.  C.  Brogger,  of  Christiania  ; 
the  Lyell  Medal  to  Prof.  T.  M'Kenny  Hughes ; 
and  the  Bigsby  Medal  to  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson ; 
the  balance  of  the  Wollaston  Fund  to  Mr.  K. 
Lydekker ;  that  of  the  Murchison  Fund  to  Mr. 
E.  Baron ;  and  portions  of  the  Lyell  Fund 
to  Messrs.  C.  J.  Forsyth  Major  and  G.  W. 
Lamplugh. 


PHILOLOGY   NOTES. 

The  meeting  of  the  Philological  Society  ou 
Friday  next,  January  23,  will  be  a  "  Dictionary 
evening,"  when  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray  has 
promised  to  come  from  Oxford  and  report  on 
the  progress  of  his  great  undertaking.  His 
coadjutor,  Mr.  Henry  Bradley,  happens  to  be 
president  of  the  society  for  the  current  year. 

M.  Jules  Oppert  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  for  the  current 
year ;  and  Prof.  Kern  of  Leyden,  Prof.  Watten- 
bach  of  Berlin,  and  Prof.  Schuchardt  of  Gratz, 
have  been  elected  foreign  coiTCspondents. 

Mr.  Sayce's  little  book  on  the  Hittite 
Empire  has  been  translated  into  French,  with  a 
preface  and  appendices  by  M.  J.  Meuant,  and 
published  as  a  volume  in  the  "  Bibliotheque  de 
Vulgarisation"  of  the  Musee  Guimet. 

Court  Pl'LLlsnER  Friedrich,  of  Leipzig,  is 
about  to  issue  a  pamphlet  by  Prof.  Carl 
Abel,  entitled  Offener  Brief  an  Professor  Oustav 
J/e)/er,  discussing  controversial  points  connected 
with  the  question  of  Egypto- Aryan  linguistic 
affinity  and  Indogermaiiic  etymology. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

ANTUUoroLOGicAL  INSTITUTE. — [Tuesday,  Bee.  9.) 

Fii^vxcis  Galtox,  Esq.,  vice-president,  in  the  chair. 
— A  paper  on  "  An  Apparent  Paradox  in  Mental 
Evolution,"  by  the  Hon.  Lady  Welby,  was  read.- 
Mr.  Francis  Galton  exhibited  a  large  number  of 
impressions  of  the  bulbs  of  the  thumb  and  fingers 
of  human  hands,  showing  the  curves  of  tht  papil- 
lary ridges  ou  the  skin.     These  impressions  are  an 
unfailing  mark  of  the    identity  of  a  person,  since 
they   do  not  vary  from  youth  to  age,   and  are 
different  in  different  individuals.     There  is  a  state- 
ment that  the  Chinese — who  seem  to  be  credited 
with  every  new  discovery — had  used  thumb-im-I 
pressions  as  proofs  of  identity  for  a  long  time  ;  bub 
Mr.  Galton  pronounced  it  to  be  an  egregious  error  J 
Impressions  of  the  thumb  formed,  indeed,  a  kind 
of  oath  or  signature  among  the  Chinese,  but  nothiii  _ 
more.     Su-  W.  J.  Herschell,  however,  when  in  the! 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  introduced  the  practice  oB 
imprinting  finger-marks  as  a  cheek  on  personation.  1 
Mr.  Galton' s  impressions  were  taken  from  more  thattj 
2000  persons,  by  spreading  a  thiu  film  of  printers'  j 
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ink  on  a  plate  of  glass  ;  then  pressing  the  thumb- 
or  finger  carefully  on  the  plate  to  ink  the  papillary 
ridges,  and  afterwards  printing  the  latter  on  a  sheet 
of  white  paper.  Typical  forms  can  be  discerned 
nnd  traced,  of  which  the  individual  forms  are  mere 
varieties.  "Wide  departures  from  the  typical  form 
tire  very  rare. 

Abistoteli.vn  Society. — (Mondny,  Jan.  5.) 
S.  H.  Hodgson,  Ksq.,  president,  in  the  chair.— The 
]tev.  Thomas  15.  Strong  read  a  paper  on  "Dr. 
Jlartineau's  Scat  of  Authurity  and  Lux  Miindi  com- 
pared." The  point  of  contact  in  the  two  books 
lies  in  the  theory  of  authority  expressed  or  involved 
in  them.  Dr.  Jlartineau's  theory  is  that  of  pure 
individualism — the  soul  receives  revelation  imme- 
diately through  the  moral  sense.  It  is  construc- 
tive, aiming  at  describing  the  impact  of  Revelation 
upon  the  eoul.  The  theory  of  the  authors  of  Lux 
Miini/i  starts  witli  faith  as"  a  primary  quality,  at 
any  rate,  for  religion.  The  authority  of  the 
Creeds  lies  in  their  being  exact  expressions  of  facts, 
which  are  apprehended  by  faith  ;  thus  authority  is 
in  their  substance  rather  than  in  their  form.  This 
position  rests  upon  a  jihilosophy  of  being,  summed 
up  in  the  phrase,  •■reason  cannot  prove  exis- 
tence," and,  therefore,  is  chiefly  dependent  upon 
historical  evidence.— The  paper  was  followed  by  a 
discussion. 


EmxBVRGH  Mathem.\tical   Society. — {Fridai/, 
Jan.  9.) 

R.  E.  Allardice,  Esq.,  president,  in  the  chair. — 
Mr.  John  McCowan,  of  Ilniversity  College,  Dundee, 
read  a  paper  on  the  heating  of  conductors  by 
electric  currents  and  the  electric  distribution  in 
conductors  so  heated ;  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Hamilton 
Dickson,  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  discussed  the 
solution  of  a  certain  algebraic  equation. 


FINE   ART. 

Ml/  Life.     By  T.   Sidney  Cooper,   E.A.     In 
2  vols.     (Bentley.) 

Mr.  Cooper's  autobiography  will  be  read 
with  somewhat  mixed  feelings,  at  least  by 
those  who  are  alive  to  any  marked  want  of 
delicacy  and  good  taste  in  works  of  this 
sort.  For  one  tiling,  a  full  and  autlientic 
record  of  the  career  of  so  distinguished  a 
painter  could  hardly  be  without  interest, 
especially  as  he  affords  an  instance  of  genius 
developing  itself  under  extremely  unfavour- 
able conditions,  and  as  he  has  had  a  close 
acquaintance  witli  many  of  tlio  principal 
artists  of  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  j-ears.  On 
the  other  liand,  his  volumes  liave  a  fault 
from  which  nine-tenths  of  the  personal 
memoirs  produced  in  recent  times  are  com- 
raendably  free.  He  is  outspoken  where  a 
little  tact  and  kindness  of  heart  might  have 
counselled  him  to  be  silent.  His  piety,  of 
which  we  are  often  reminded  by  fervent 
ejaculations  of  thankfulness  to  Providence 
for  his  gifts  and  success  in  the  world,  is 
decidedly  more  conspicuous  than  his  charity. 
He  has  an  unamiable  weakness  for  drawing 
the  frailties  of  his  friends  from  tlieir  dread 
abode.  Ho  shows  but  slight  respect  for  the 
good  name  of  the  dead  or  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  living.  Perhaps  the  most  repelling 
example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  who,  as  he 
indirectly  shows,  had  many  claims  to  liis 
gratitude,  esteem,  and  even  affection.  It  is 
known  to  a  few  that  the  painter  of  "The 
Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner  "  was  afflicted  in 
his  later  years  with  dementia,  accompanied 
by  a  terrible  craving  for  stimulants.  Mr. 
Cooper,    while  professing    to   liold  liim  in 


"sincere"   regard,    does   not   shrink   from 
exposing  him  to  contemptuous  pity  : 

"  It  was  near  Carslialton  that  he  lived,  and  we 
went  down  together  on  a  Sunday.  1  was  in- 
deed shocked  when  I  saw  him  so  changed. 
He  Was  always  crj-ing  out  for  more  drink,  and 
was  to  all  appearance  half  out  of  his  mind.  He 
said  to  mo,  '  Oh,  Cooper,  you  do  not  know  how 
iU  I  have  been  and  still  am  !  And  they  don't 
care  anything  about  nio :  they  leave  mo  alone 
and  do  nothing  to  help  mo  ;  they  will  not  even 
give  me  anything  to  drink  when  I  am  dying  of 
thirst.'  I  tried  to  console  him,  but  it  was  of  no 
use.  Ho  did  not  seem  to  understand  what  I 
said.  .  .  .  The  whole  place  was  in  dire 
disorder — beer  and  porter  bottles,  dishes,  pipes, 
cigars,  newspapers  strewed  about  the  room ; 
but  no  Bible,  nothing  to  calm  his  mind  or  to 
lead  him  to  think  about  death  .and  eternity. 
How  I  desired  to  draw  their  attention  to  this, 
and  to  try  if  poor  Sir  Edwin  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  think  of  his  soul  and  of  his  God  I  . 
He  was  walking  about  more  than  half 
boozey,  his  nose  of  a  puiple  brown  colour,  and 
looking  altogether  repulsive,  like  all  men  who 
.are  habitually  intoxicated." 

Samuel  Cousins,  too,  is  exhibited  lying  in  a 
drunken  state  on  the  floor  of  the  Star  and 
Garter,  Richmond,  after  a  dinner  there. 
But,  Mr.  Cooper  adds,  "it  is  not  a  habit 
with  him  ;  I  never  lieard  of  his  again  in- 
dulging in  excess,  and  he  lived  to  a  good 
old  ago."  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  Mr.  Cooper  th.at  this  is  an  aggravation 
of  his  offence  again.st  decency  in  mentioning 
tlie  incident  at  all.  He  is  also  careful  to 
inform  us  tliat  an  eminent  country  banker 
(one  of  liis  earliest  patrons)  abruptly  left 
a  dinner  table  soon  after  the  removal  of  the 
clotli,  liaving  drunk  what  an  inquisitive 
guest  ascertained  to  be  the  larger  portion 
of  a  bottle  of  brandy ;  and  that  Douglas 
Jerrold,  becoming  "quite  helpless"  after  a 
convivial  gathering,  was  sent  home  in  a  cab, 
with  a  card  bearing  his  name  and  address 
tied  to  liis  neck.  In  fact,  for  clironicling 
instances  of  insobriety  among  his  associates 
Mr.  Cooper  has  a  craze  whicli  the  tenderest 
memories  are  apparently  unable  to  cheek. 
It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  matters  like 
these  to  the  account  lie  gives  us  of  his  long 
and  bus}-  life.  Of  humble  parentage,  he  was 
born  at  Canterbury  in  the  autumn  of  1803. 
In  his  early  years  he  became  familiar  with 
poverty  in  almost  its  direst  aspect.  The 
elder  Cooper  deserted  his  wife,  leaving  her 
to  support  herself  and  five  young  children 
as  best  slie  might.  By  dint  of  sheer  hard 
work  she  just  managed  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water,  though  all  the  necessities  of 
existence  were  then  at  famine  price.  In 
such  circumstances  the  future  painter  could 
receive  only  a  meagre  education,  but  a  sense 
of  his  deficiencies  induced  him  to  make  up 
for  them  in  part  by  self-teaching.  He  soon 
took  a  fancy  to  drawing,  and  in  default  of 
paper  and  pencils,  which  he  could  not  ailord 
to  buy,  would  make  sketclies  upon  liis 
school  slate.  Canterbury  cathedral,  he  teUs 
us,  was  his  invariable  model.  His  mother, 
satisfied  that  he  would  never  earn  his  bread 
in  this  way,  urged  liiiii  to  pursue  a  trade  ; 
and  eventually,  as  a  sort  of  compromise,  he 
went  to  a  coachbuilder's  in  tlie  place 
to  help  in  painting  panels.  Provided 
with  pencils  and  paper,  he  produced 
more  sketches  of  the  Great  Church,  for  one 
of  which  the   Archbisliop    gave  him   £.). 


Subsequently  he  painted  scenery  in  a  few 
Kentish  theatres,  meeting  Edmund  Kean, 
EUiston,  and  other  liistrionic  celebrities. 
He  next  accepted  an  invitation  to  stay  with 
some  relatives  in  London,  and,  thanks  to 
nothing  but  his  own  ability  and  energy, 
was  admitted  a  student  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy.  "You  draw  correctly,"  said 
Fuseli  to  the  young  artist,  tapping  him  on 
the  head;  "you  will  do  something."  His 
friends  not  being  able  to  keep  him  long,  ho 
sat  up  as  a  drawing  master,  first  at  Cantor- 
bury,  where  lio  was  beginning  to  })0  known, 
and  then  at  Brussels,  where  ho  married 
Miss  Pearson,  daughter  of  a  learned  mathe- 
matician. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  he  did 
not  admire  Paul  Potter's  famous  "Bull" 
without  a  good  deal  of  reserve.  The  Belgian 
revolution,  which  occurred  a  few  moutlis 
later,  necessarily  brought  liis  affairs  to  a- 
sad  condition,  and  lie  returned  with  his  wife 
to  London.  Eor  a  j-ear  or  two  he  found  it 
no  eas}-  matter  to  obtain  a  liveliliood  ;  but 
his  "Landscape  and  Cattle,"  exhibited  at 
the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery  in  1833,  at  once 
placed  him  on  the  high  road  to  distinction. 
For  this  task  he  had  fortified  liimself  bj' 
careful  studies  of  the  animals  in  Smitlifield, 
Regent's  Park,  and  elsewhere.  T/ie  Timen 
said  that  there  were  parts  of  the  picture 
which  might  "challenge  coiilparison  with 
the  works  of  some  of  those  who  were 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  living  painters." 
His  first  picture  at  tlie  Academy  was  tlio 
"  Study  for  a  Farm  near  Canterbury,"  now 
in  the  Vernon  collection  at  the  National 
Gallery.  From  the  day  it  appeared  'his 
patli  was  strewn  witli  roses ;  tlio  cognoscenti 
treated  him  as  another  Cuyp,  and  in  the 
fulness  of  time  he  became  an  Academician. 
On  one  of  his  recollections  he  may  bo 
pardoned  for  dwelling  at  some  length.  The 
Queen  asked  him  to  go  to  Osborne  to  paint 
a  picture  of  a  cow  wliich  had  been  sent  to 
lier  from  Guernsey.  Before  the  work  was 
finished,  the  Prince  Consort  induced  him  to 
give  her  a  sight  of  it. 

"  As  soon  as  the  Queen  saw  my  picture  she 
exclaimed,  '  Oh  yes,  that  is  my  Bulfie.'  That 
was  the  name  she  had  given  to  the  cow  on 
account  of  its  having  a  very  largely  developed 
'  dewlap,'  and  being  considered  in  that  respect 
to  resemble  a  buifalo  ;  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
that  was  the  pet  name  given  to  the  animal  by 
the  Queen,  its  proper  name  being  the  '  Victoria.' 
So  much  interest  did  Her  Majesty  manifest  in 
the  picture  that  I  held  it  for  fully  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  while  she  was  examining  all  the 
different  points  and  making  most  intelligent  and 
pertinent  remarks  as  to  the  execution  of  the 
work.  I  have  painted  for  many  persons  of 
distinction,  but  I  never  came  across  anyone 
who  showed  a  more  comprehensive  appreciation 
of  artistic  excellence  generally,  or  a  more 
perfect  and  simple  reliance  upon  my  powers 
than  in  this  particular  instance  as  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work.  .  .  .  The  Prince  suddenly 
said,  '  How  about  those  dock  leaves  that  you  are 
introducing  into  the  foreground,  Mr.  Cooper  ?  ' 
I  answered,  '  The  privilege  of  my  branch  of  art, 
your  royal  highness,  is  to  take  advantage  of 
objects  of  still  life,  to  .assist  the  composititm  of 
a  work,  and  for  pictorial  combination ;  and 
such  accessories  as  dock  leaves  are  considered 
allowable  to  avoid  the  monotony  as  ninoh  as 
possible  of  grass  and  earth.'  '  Well,'  said  the 
Prince  jocosely,  '  they  are  beautifully  painted, 
and  doubtless  assist  the  composition  ;  but  they 
do  not  give  evidonco  of  good  farming.'     Her 
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Majesty  smiled  appreciatively,  and,  shaking 
her  finger  at  the  Prince,  said,  '  How  about  the 
little  pool  of  water  in  which  the  heifer's  hind 
legs  are  standing y  'Oh,'  said  his  royal 
highness,  laughing,  '  I  think  it  is  a  beautiful 
artistic  idea,  and  gives  a  stamp  of  nature  to  the 
scone.'  '  Yes,  Albert,'  said  the  Queen,  '  and  I 
like  its  introduction  much ;  but  it  is  not  evi- 
dence of  good  draining.'  Upon  this  they  both 
laughed  heartily,  and  I  confess  I  could  not 
help  joining  in  myself.  I  could  see  then,  and 
afterwards  heard  as  a  fact,  that  Her  Majesty 
was  very  fond  of  farming,  and  that  the  Prince 
was  endeavouring  to  make  a  complete  work  of 
the  di-ainago  throughout  the  whole  estate." 

More  than  once  does  Turner  appear  before 
lis  in  these  pages.  Here,  for  example,  is 
a  sketch  of  his  strangely  squalid  home  at 
the  height  of  his  power  and  prosperity  : 

"I  called  upon  Tumor  at  his  house  in  Queen 
Anne-street,  and  a  dirty-looking  house  it  was. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  its  having  been 
painted  for  a  great  many  years.  I  knocked 
and  knocked  again,  when  at  last  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  most  frightful  looking  creature — a 
short  woman,  with  a  very  large  head,  wearing 
a  dirty  white  gown,  and  with  a  ragged 
dirty  thing  tied  round  her  head  and  throat, 
making  her  already  largo  head  twice  its 
natural  size.  She  looked  just  like  those 
ogres  one  sees  in  the  pantomime  before  the 
transformation  scene,  and  was  altogether 
a  most  appalUng  vision.  I  told  her  that 
I  wished  to  see  Mr.  Tumor  if  he  was  within. 
She  said  he  was  in,  but  she  did  not  think  he 
would  see  anyone.  '  But  I  will  go  and  see  if  ho 
will,'  she  added,  and  showed  mo  into  a  small 
room  by  the  entrance,  where  she  left  me.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  damp,  dirty  smoU  of  the 
inside  of  the  house.  It  was  dreadful — as  if  it 
had  never  been  washed  or  cleaned,  or  even 
dusted ;  and  I  am  sure  no  window  was  ever 
opened  to  let  in  any  fresh  air.  The  atmosphere 
was  quite  sickening.  However,  Turner  did 
come  in  to  see  me." 

In  connexion  with  "  A  Mountain  Group," 
painted  in  1846,  we  have  the  following 
anecdote  : 

"  On  the  varnishing  day,  when  I  went  to  the 
rooms  to  touch  up  my  picture,  I  found  it  hung 
next  to  one  of  Stanfield's.  He  camo  in  shortly  ; 
and,  after  looking  carefully  at  my  work,  ho 
advised  me  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  ground 
upon  which  a  group  of  sheep  wore  lying,  as  he 
thought  the  whole  was  too  much  tlio  same 
colour.  I  felt  that  his  suggestion  was  a  good 
one,  and  was  acting  upon  it  whon  Turner  came 
by,  who,  having  just  entered  the  rooms,  was 
taking  a  look  round  before  beginning  his  own 
work.  He  had  four  pictures  in  tlie  Academy 
that  year,  and  was  continually  passing  us  as  he 
went  from  one  to  the  other.  Some  of  his  work 
was,  as  usual,  only  just  mbbed  in ;  and  it  was 
a  common  practice  of  his,  when  ho  saw  how 
his  pictures  wore  placed,  to  paint  first  a 
little  on  one,  then  on  another,  and  so  on 
till  all  were  finished  to  his  satisfaction.  On 
the  second  day,  when  passing  us,  palette  in 
hand,  and  while  I  was  still  engaged  on  my 
picture,  he  stopped  to  look  at  it,  and  then, 
saying  'Put  it  out;  it  destroys  the  breadth,' 
he  put  a  dot  of  colour  over  the  part  on  which 
I  had  been  painting  and  tlien  walked  away 
again.  Stanfield  saw  him  do  it  as  well  as 
myself,  and  immediately  said,  'Don't  you 
touch  it  again  ;  ho  has  done  in  one  moment  all 
that  it  wanted.'  So  I  left  it ;  and  when 
Tumer  passed  again,  I  wont  up  to  him  and 
thanked  him,  shelving  by  my  manner  that  I 
meant  it;  whereupon  he  nodded,  and  gave  a 
sort  of  grunt,  but  vouchsafed  never  a  word." 

Gillott,  the  dealer,  no  sooner  lioard  of  this 


"  touch"  than  lio  bought  the  picture  at  the 
painter's  own  price. 

Many  interesting  reminiscences  of  other 
masters  of  the  pencil  are  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Cooper's  book.  With  Landseer,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  became  rather  intimate  : 

"  Independently  of  his  talent  and  vei-y  high 
reputation  as  a  jjainter,  ho  was  an  extremely 
clever  man,  and  distinguished  himself  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  He  had  a  great  store  of 
anecdotes,  which  ho  was  fond  of  relating ;  and 
ho  was  altogether  a  most  agreeable  member  of 
society,  and  much  sought  after  in  the  highest 
circles.  My  friendship  for  him  was  sincere,  and 
we  frequently  met.  He  dined  several  times 
with  us,  and  was  always  cheerful  and  courteous ; 
drank  but  little  wine,  and  after  dinner,  in  winter, 
he  would  sit  by  the  fireside  with  a  cigar,  enter- 
taining my  daughters  with  stories  of  fun  and 
venture.  This  was  while  they  wore  still  quite 
young.  On  one  occasion  he  kept  them  in 
attention  and  amusement  by  describing  deer- 
stalldng — a  sport  to  whicli  he  was  very  devoted, 
and  in  which  he  was  a  groat  adept.  .  .  .  Little 
did  I  think  in  those  days  in  what  a  shocking 
manner  his  life  was  to  end." 

Little,  too,  could  Sir  Edwin  have  tliought 
of  what  was  to  bo  dono  for  his  memory  by 
this  very  friend.  Macliso's  modesty  is  rather 
liappily  illustrated.  He  had  finished  "  The 
Sleep  of  Duncan" ;  and  Mr.  Cooper,  who  was 
on  the  hanging  committee,  riglitly  gave  it 
the  place  of  honour  in  the  exhibition.  Whon 
MacHso  saw  this  ,.. 

"  he  was  quite  vexed  with  us,  and  told  us  that 
ho  particularly  disliked  his  picture  being  hung 
in  that  position.  '  I  don't  want  it  there,  my 
dear  Cooper,'  ho  said  ;  '  you  must  take  it  down 
and  find  some  other  place  for  it.  Hang  it  any- 
where else  that  you  please.'  I  was  obliged  to 
comply  with  his  demand,  or  I  feared  that  he 
might  be  seriously  offended,  though  I  knew 
that  it  was  only  his  modesty  that  made  him 
raise  this  objection  to  the  position  we  had 
selected  for  his  work.  '  Some  one  else  will  like 
to  be  so  placed  better  than  I  do,'  he  added,  after 
a  p.ause.     And  that  was  true  enough  I  " 

Creswick  appears  in  a  less  favourable  light ; 
in  addition  to  being  of  dirty  liabits  (his 
friends  called  him  the  "great  unwashed"), 
he  was  "  ignorant,  vindictive,  and  un- 
sociable." It  would  be  well,  however,  to 
take  this  description  with  a  grain  of  salt,  as 
for  some  reason  unexplained  he  did  all  ho 
could  to  prevent  Mr.  Cooper  from  attaining 
the  full  honoTU's  of  the  Academy. 

Of  those  who  rose  to  distinction  in  other 
walks  of  life  we  have  many  glimpses.  At 
Charles  linight's  house  Mr.  Cooper  met 
Thomas  Campbell. 

"  Another  most  amusing  man,  fuU  of  jokes  and 
anecdotes,  and  as  bright  and  sharp  as  a  needle. 
He  was  a  peculiar-looking  man,  with  sharp 
blue  eyes,  a  long  and  tapering  nose  that  would 
go  through  a  keyhole,  of  fresh  colour,  and,  I 
think,  marked  with  the  small-pox.  He  was 
.a  man  of  keen  observation,  and  was  always  de- 
lightful company— a  man  who  impressed  and 
singularly  attracted  me;  but  I  could  never 
think  of  him  as  the  author  of  that  beautiful 
ode,  '  The  Evening  Star,'  or  of  '  The  Last  Man,' 
and  other  serious  ]iroductions.  They  did  not 
seem  to  belong  to  his  character  or  nature,  and 
I  could  not  understand  the  apparent  anomaly. 
His  manner  of  expressing  himself  was  in- 
sinuating, cheerful,  and  bland ;  and  there  was 
great  and  pointed  humour  in  his  conversation, 
his  fun  being  .always  full  of  vigour  and  real 
wit,  but  never  in  tho  slightest  degree  coarse  or 
vulgar." 


Next  comes  Southey  when  Ms  mind  was 
giving  way : 

•'  One  year,  when  I  was  up  in  the  Lake  country, 
I  was  sketching  at  Rydal  Water,  when  a 
gentleman  came  up  behind  mo,  and  after 
watching  me,  as  I  painted,  for  some  time,  said, 
'  The  man  who  can  do  that  should  have  a 
name.'  I  answered,  just  as  he  moved  away, 
'  The  man  who  can  see  that  ought  to  have  a 
name  too.'  He  looked  very  peculiar,  and  I 
asked  some  men,  who  were  working  in  a  stone 
quarry  close  by,  if  they  knew  who  ho  was. 
'Oh,  yes,'  they  said;  'why,  that's  Soutliey, 
the  poet.  He's  a  funny  fellow.'  'How  funny 'r' 
I  asked.     '  Why,  he's  mad,'  they  answered." 

Douglas  Jerrold,  with  Mr.  Cooper,  was  a 
member  of  the  old  Museum  Club  : 

"  His  countenance  was  open  and  bright  (wlien 
sober!)  and  showed  nothing  of  that  satirical 
bitterness  for  which  he  was  so  eminent.  Leigh 
Hunt,  in  proposing  his  health  on  one  occasion, 
called  him  '  tho  bitter  Jerrold,  with  honey  tmder 
him.'  I  once  ventured  to  toll  him  that  several 
of  the  members  of  the  club  were  afraid  of  him 
and  his  bitter  tongue,  and  shunned  conversation 
with  him  on  that  account,  whon  he  said  to  me 
with  great  energy,  '  Sidney,  I  have  never  in 
my  Ufe  said  or  written  a  bitter  thing  of  anyone 
who  did  not  deserve  it.'  And  I  must  say  that 
I  have  frequently  heard  him  sjjcak  of  persons 
and  things  in  the  most  courteous  and  beautiful 
and  even  feeUng  language — metaphor  follow- 
ing metaphor,  quaint  conceits,  graceful  images, 
beautiful  ideas  and  thoughts,  all  expressed  in 
one  continual  flow  of  eloquence  from  a  fountivin 
inexhaustible.  ...  In  the  winter  Jerrold  always 
took  a  chair  close  to  the  fireside,  where  he  sat 
with  his  cigar,  and  whence  he  issued  his  witti- 
cisms in  liis  dry  and  amusing  manner,  keeping 
us  all  in  a  continuous  state  of  uproarious 
laughter." 

Slighter  reminiscences  in  tho  book  relate  to 
tlie  Keans,  Albert  Smith,  Samuel  Lover, 
Buckstone,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Mr.  Cooper,  it  must  be  added,  is  often 
inaccurate  where  a  very  little  care  would 
have  sufficed  to  put  him  right.  If  it  waa 
necessary  for  him  to  retail  afresh  some 
hackneyed  stories,  such  as  the  "rowing  in 
the  same  boat  with  very  different  skulls," 
he  ought  at  least  to  have  seen  that  they 
were  given  according  to  the  authentic 
versions.  Some  of  them  are  spoilt  in  tlio 
retelling,  while  one  of  Thackeray's  best 
Icnown  jokes,  "  The  Eeach.  and  the  Peach," 
is  ascribed  without  any  apparent  misgiving 
to  Jerrold.  The  latter,  in  addition  to  being 
described  as  "fine  looking,"  which  was 
true  only  of  liis  countenance,  is  stated  to 
have  been  editor  of  Punch  since  its  com- 
mencement, whereas  he  never  occupied  that 
onerous  position.  And  this  reminds  me  that 
Mr.  Cooper's  good-natured  readiness  to  speak 
of  any  undue  fondness  for  the  bottle  has 
involved  him  in  a  serious  exaggeration.  He 
saj's  that,  after  tho  weekly  Fiinch  dinners 
of  old,  Jerrold,  as  well  as  "many  other 
members "  of  tho  staff,  "  was  sure  to  be 
inebriated."  How  far  this  assertion  is  true 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
company  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
Thackeray,  Leech,  Gilbert  a,  Beckett, 
Eichard  Doyle,  Percival  Leigh,  and  Tom 
Taylor.  Still  more  astonishing  is  another 
of  Mr.  Cooper's  assertions.  According  to 
him,  "  Dickens  undertook  the  editorship  of 
tho  Daily  Tchgrapli  from  the  time  tliat  that 
paper  was  first  established,  and  carried  it 
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on  in  a  veiy  eificient  manner  for  some 
years."  In  an  account  of  liis  old  age,  again,  lie 
tells  us  that  he  has  taken  the  Daily  Telegraph 
"  ever  since  it  was  first  published,  -with 
Charles  Dickens  as  its  editor."  Mr.  Cooper 
here  gets  into  a  curious  and  unfortunate 
muddle.  Are  wo  to  assume  that  for  the 
space  of  thi]-ty-five  years  he  has  j)atronised 
the  Tehgrapli  under  a  false  impression  ?  Or 
does  he  mean  another  journal  altogether  ? 
For,  as  everybody  is  aware,  the  only  dailj' 
paper  edited  by  Dickens  was  the  Baily  News 
at  the  outset  of  its  career,  and  his  con- 
nexion with  it  came  to  an  end  about  a 
decade  before  the  Telegraph  made  its  ap- 
pearance. 

With   the    art-criticism    of    the    present 
time  Mr.  Cooper  is  profoundly  dissatisfied. 
According  to  him,  most  of  its  votaries  are 
prone  to  extol  some  painters  at  the  expense 
of  others  perhaps  equally  good,  to  ignore 
or  dispai-age  the  productions  of  now  or  com- 
paratively imknown  men,  and,  above  all, 
to  be  guided  less  by  their  own  judgment  than 
by  the  dictates  of  mere   fashion.    How  far 
these  charges  are  justified  I  leave  the  readers 
of  our  daily  and  weekly  papers  to  determine 
for  themselves.     Mr.   Cooper,   after  unctu- 
ously quoting    the  well-known   dictum  in 
Lnthair,  suggests  that  disappointed  artists 
would  at  times  make  better  critics.     They 
would   have    tho    advantage    of    technical 
Icnowledge,  while  those  without  that  know- 
ledge have  merely  their   taste   to    depend 
upon.      Of     course,    ho    adds,    tho     artist 
must    be   of    a    sufficiently    magnanimous 
character  to  sink  all  bitterness  and  little- 
ness   of    feeling     before    he    attempts    to 
criticise    others.       Does    it    not    occur    to 
Mr.  Cooper  that  such  magnanimity  might 
be  a  marked  exception  to  a  very  general 
rule  ?     Perhaps  the  only  valid  argument  he 
brings  forward  against  the  work  of  the  art 
critics  is  based  upon  the  unfavourable  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  done.    He  condemns 
their    judgments    as     hastily   formed   and 
liastily  expressed.     Allowing  that   men  of 
refined  taste  and  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
the   best   sort   of   art  might    perceive    the 
general  worth  of  a  picture  if  they  had  the 
time  to  examine  it  carefully,  he  asks  whether 
this   is   possible   in  the  few  hours  during 
which  tho  critics  are  admitted  to  the  exlii- 
bitions  before  they  are  opened.     Obviously 
enough,  the  evil  here  complained  of  might 
be  remedied  by  the  simj)le  expedient  of  ex- 
tending press  views  over  several  days  instead 
of  one,  upon  tho  understanding  that  nothing 
should  be  printed  until  a  specified  date  ;  but 
Mr.   Cooper,   unless  I   do  him  a  grievous 
injustice,  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
propose  an  alteration  to  this  effect  in  the 
practice  of  the  body  of  which  ho  is  so  im- 
portant and  influential  a  member.     By  the 
way,  as  he  himself  shows,  it  scarcely  lies  in 
the  mouth  of  one  of  tho  council  of  the  Eoj'al 
Academy  to  reproach  tlio  critics  with  hasty 
€and  insufficient  observation.     From  an  in- 
genuous description  he  gives  us  of  the  method 
of  selecting  pictures  for  exhibition  at  Bur- 
lington House  I  take  the  following  passages, 
the  italics,  of  course,  being  my  own  : — 

"Everything  is  admitted,  and  is  passed  in 
review  before  the  cOTmcil.  These  sit  in  a  semi- 
circle, the  president  being  in  the  centre,  with  a 
stand  opposite  to  them,  on  which  each  picture 


is  placed  by  the  attendants  in  qukh  rotation, 
except  those  of  the  full  members,  which  arc 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  are  not  seen 
till  afterwards.  .  .  .  The  stand  on  which 
the  paintings  are  rested  is  placed  some  distance 
aivay  from  the  SPini-clrrle  of  jiidyes.  .  .  . 
Every  aspirant  to  Academy  honours  may  rest 
assured  that  all  his  works  are  seen,  and  receive 
fall  notice  and  mature  consideration." 

Possibly,  however,  the  young  artist,  far  from 
accepting  the  last  statement  as  correct,  may 
be  disposed  to  think  that  in  all  the  circum- 
stances his  merits  are  less  likely  to  bo  over- 
looked by  the  needlessly-hurried  critics  than 
by  the  more  leisured  council  of  the  Academy. 
Feedeeick  Hawkins. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AJf  rSPUBLISnED   GREEK  INSCElrTIOX  IX 
ASIA  MINOE. 

Alasdioir  (=  PhUadelphia),  Asia  Minor : 
Dec.  29,  1890. 

Yesterday  my  host  showed  me  a  dark  stone 
slab,  about  two  foot  in  length  and  thirteen 
inches  m  breadth,  bearing  the  following 
inscription  in  characters  of  the  second  century, 
A.D.  : 

nPEI2KIAAA 
TnATIKHQT 
TATHPAHMOTS 

Tho  remainder  of  the  stone  is  blank ;  the 
letters  are  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
length.  I  hoar  that  no  copy  or  impression  of 
the  inscription  had  been  taken  already.  It  is 
built  sideways  into  an  inner  waU  of  Koursohoim 
Han  in  the  Belladiah  quarter  of  the  city  of 
Alasoheir. 

S.  S.  Lewis. 


THE  SILCHESTER  EXCAVATION  I'lnO). 

Southampton  :   Jan.  9,  1S91. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  appeal,  with  tho  con- 
currence of  Mr.  G.  E.  Fox  and  Mr.  W.  H.  St. 
John  Hope,  for  aid  on  behalf  of  the  Silchester 
Excavation  Fimd  ? 

The  committer  of  the  Hampshire  Field  Club 
have  made  a  donation  of  five  guineas  to  this 
fund,  and  hope  that  other  provincial  archaeo- 
logical societies  will  assist  the  systematic 
excavation  of  Silchester  by  similar  contributions. 
Although  Silchester  is  in  Hampshire,  its  ex- 
ploration is  a  matter  not  of  local  but  of 
national  concern.  The  archaeologists  of  this 
county  have  long  folt  a  groat  desire  to  see  such 
an  exploration  at  Silchester  as  that  which  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  has  now  undertaken; 
but  they  have  recognised  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  of  excavation  over  a  hundred  acres, 
which  must  occupy  a  series  of  years,  was 
beyond  the  power  of  a  provincial  society. 

It  is  much  to  bo  hoped  that  local  archaeo- 
logical societies  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
will  do  what  they  can  to  assist  this  under- 
taking, which  will  bo  recommenced  in  the 
spring.  So  good  an  opportunity  of  learning 
all  that  can  be  leamt  of  Eoman  city  life  in 
Britain  has  never  yet  occurred. 

TlIOlIAS  W.    SitOKE. 
Hon.  Organising  Secretary  of  the  Hampshire. 
Field  Club. 


NOTES    ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOZOOY. 

The  committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  have  obtained  from  tho  Porto  a  renewal 
of  the  firman,  giving  them  authority  to  ex- 
cavate in  the  Holy  Land ;  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Bliss, 
son  of  the  president  of  the  American  College  at 
Beirut,   has   boon  appointed  to   continue    tho 


work  begun  last  spring  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie 
at  Toll  el  Hesy,  the  site  of  Lachish. 

Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  TEiiiiNER, 
&  Co.  will  very  shortly  pubHsh  a  book  by  Mrs. 
Tirard  (Miss  Helen  Beloo),  well  known  by  her 
lectures  on  Egyptology  at  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  entitled  Sketches  from  a  Nile  Steamer ;  and, 
in  light  diary  form,  it  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
readable  and  trustworthy  guide  to  the  tombs 
and  temples  between  Cairo  and  the  Second 
Cataract.  It  will  consist  entirely  of  notes 
taken  during  a  recent  visit  to  Egypt,  and,  in 
addition  to  numerous  sketches,  it  wiU  contain 
plans  of  the  principal  temples. 

Messrs.  Ward  &  Downey  will  publish,  in 
March,  a  Life  of  Linnell,  the  painter,  in  two 
volumes,  by  Mr.  Story.  The  work  will  con- 
tain reproductions  of  many  of  the  artist's 
characteristic  paintings.  Mr.  Story  has  had 
the  advantage  of  access  to  Linnell's  journal 
and  private  papers. 

Dr.  Martin  Conway  will  begin  on  Saturday 
next  a  course  of  three  lectures  at  tho  Eoyal 
Institution  upon  "  Pre-Groek  Schools  of  Art." 
He  proposes  to  deal  in  order  with  the  contribu- 
tions of  pre-historic  man,  of  Egypt,  and  of  the 
East  (including  Babylonia,  Phoenicia,  the 
Hittites,  and  tho  Etruscans)  to  the  art  tradi- 
tions of  the  world.  In  tho  first  lecture,  he  will 
treat  of  the  decorative  instinct,  the  genealogy 
of  ornament,  and  the  origin  of  architecture. 

On  Monday  next,  January  19,  Mrs.  Ernest 
Hart  will  deliver  a  lecture,  at  Princes'  Hall,  on 
"The  West  Coast  of  Ireland  :  How  the  People 
Live,  and  how  they  can  bo  Helped,"  in  aid  of 
the  technical  school  of  the  Donegal  Industrial 
Fund.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  has  promised  to  take 
the  chair. 

A  CONEerence  was  hold,  on  December  28,  in 
the  university  library  at  Heidelberg,  between 
representatives  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg 
Baden,  and  Hesse,  and  also  of  the  Academies 
at  Berlin  and  Munich,  for  the  purpose  of  agree- 
ing to  some  plan  of  united  action  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  Limes  Romanus,  or  frontier 
line  of  the  Eoman  dominion  in  Germany,  and 
to  settle  tho  proportion  of  tho  expense  of  the 
undertaking  to  bo  borne  by  the  several  States. 
Major  von  Leszczj'nski,  of  the  general  staff  of 
tho  German  army,  was  deputed  by  the  Emperor 
to  represent  the  topographical  interests  con- 
cerned. It  was  agreed  to  recommend  that  a 
commission  be  appointed,  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  five  States  and  the  two 
Academies  ;  that  there  be  two  superintendents 
of  the  work  of  exploration,  one  of  whom 
should  be  an  archaeologist  or  architect  and  the 
other  a  military  ofJicer,  under  whose  super- 
intendence several  persons  should  be  charged 
with  carrying  out  the  work  in  series  of  com- 
paratively short  lengths.  It  is  expected  that 
the  whole  track,  including  tho  remains  of  the 
various  military  stations  or  camps,  will  be  laid 
bare  within  five  years. 

The  new  Part  of  tho  American  Journal  of 
Archaeology  (London :  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.)  opens 
with  an  important  article  by  the  Passionist 
Father,  Germane  di  S.  Stanislao,  giving  a 
detailed  description  of  the  excavations  com- 
menced by  him  some  four  years  ago  on  the 
Coelian  Hill  at  Home,  which  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  the  house  of  the  Saints  John  and 
Paul,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under  Julian 
the  Apostate.  On  the  second  page,  we  notice 
a  curious  mistranslation,  which  is  perhaps  not 
to  bo  found  in  tho  original  Italian.  "The 
Coolian  Hill,  though  now  a  desert,  was  in 
Koman  [?  ancient]  times  densely  peopled,  and 
was  called  by  Frontinus  a  famous  [sic)  hill: 
Ooelius  et  Arentinus  celeherrimi colles."  Of  course, 
celeberrimi  has  here  its  primitive  meaning  of 
"  very  densely  peopled."  Among  the  other 
articles  are :  an  architectural  description  of  the 
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monastery  of  San  Martino  al  Ciiiiiuo,  near 
Viterbo,  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Frothiugham,  junior; 
and  some  notes  on  Babylonian  oylinders,  by 
Dr.  W.  Hayes  Ward.  The  record  of  recent 
archaeological  investigations  is  rendered  yet 
■  more  nsef  ul  by  a  general  summary  prefixed  to 
it ;  and  the  analysis  of  the  contents  of  archaeo- 
logical publications  is  as  elaborate  as  ever. 


THE  STAGE. 

STAGE    NOTES. 

Mr.  Savile  Clarke's  adaptation  of  Mr. 
Thackeray's  story  The  Rose  and  the  Jliiirj,  is 
played  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  every  afternoon. 
It  is  an  adaptation  executed  with  real  skill ;  and 
though  it  is  not  very  frequently  actually  witty 
in  dialogue,  it  is  all  exceedingly  telling,  Mr. 
Savile  Clarke  being  evidently  in  the  fullest  pos- 
session of  the  requirements  of  the  stage.  And, 
as  we  shall  explain  in  detail  a  little  later  on,  it 
is  very  well  acted.  Mr.  Slaughter's  music  is 
as  tuneful  as  possible.  The  speotficle,  which, 
in  the  first  act,  assumes  no  remarkable  propor- 
.  tions,  becomes,  in  the  second,  very  noteworthy. 
The  liiece  is  "  staged  " — as  the  ugly  term  now 
goes — by  Mr.  Charles  Harris,  who  is  only  second 
to  the  great  "  Augustus  iDruriolanns  "  himself 
in  his  aptitude  for  conjuring  up  a  sight  that  is 
delightful  and  imposing.  The  piece  has  the 
advantage  of  being  played  and  sung  by  some  of 
the  leading  lights  of  the  stage  of  comic  opera ; 
and  in  the  performance  there  are  engaged  two 
extraordinarily  clever  children  :  Isa  Bowman, 
"the  fairy  black-stick,"  who  is  grace  itself; 
and  a  yet  younger  child,  full  of  apjomh  and 
effectiveness,  Empsie  Bowman.  Mr.  Harry 
Monkhouse,  as  Valoroso,  King  of  Paflagonia, 
gives  a  performance  that  is  ripe  and  dry  ;  in 
reality,  nothing  is  more  laughable  than  the 
measure  in  which  he  endows  that  monarch  with 
the  querulous  tones  and  the  little  ugly,  vid- 
garish,  and  familiar  gestures  of  the  lower 
hiiurijcoisle.  Later  on,  Mr.  Monkhouse — when 
the  monarch  is  in  love  with  llosalba — assumes 
burlesque  heroisui.  There  are-  waj'S  of  de- 
throning his  wife  and  exalting  the  newer 
lady;  for,  as  he  suggestively  remarks,  "Am 
I  not  a  king,  and  does  not  a  river  flow 
under  my  palace  wall  ?  "  Mr.  Le  Hay, 
partly  in  virtue  of  his  phijslijne  and  of  a 
very  dexterous  make-up,  is  not  less  admirable 
as  Bulbo,  Crown  Prince  of  Trim  Tartary.  His 
face,  broad  and  ingenious,  suggests  a  vision  of 
Mr.  Pickwick  in  his  youth  ;  and  his  sigh  is  like 
a  westerly  gale.  The  other  actors  do,  aU  of 
them,  xiseful  service.  Then,  in  regard  to  the 
ladies — those  ladies  who  are  quite  gro^vn  up — 
in  Miss  Attalie  Claire  we  have  a  sympathetic 
singer  and  a  sympathetic  presence ;  and  in 
Miss  Yiolet  Cameron  all  that  is  handsome  and 
spirited.  It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  players,  or 
managers,  or  of  Mr.  Slaughter,  or  of  Mr. 
Savile  Clarke,  if  this  very  pretty  version  of 
'The  Hose  and  the  Itinij — which  Mr.  Thackeray, 
we  take  it,  would  have  enjoyed  to  see — does 
not  run  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  beyond  the 
extent  of  the  holidays. 

A  NEW  joke  in  several  acts,  and  lasting  from 
two  to  three  hours,  has  been  produced  at  the 
Strand.  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand — improving  in 
certain  respects  upon  M.  Vallebrigue's  inven- 
tion— has  turned  "La  Securite  des  Families" 
into  "Private  Enquiry";  and  "Private 
Enquiry,"  in  its  smartness  of  dialogue,  in  its 
intrigues  and  mystifications,  in  its  wealth  of 
entertaining  incident,  is  at  least  a  worthy 
successor  to  "  Our  Plat."  Mr.  Burnand  has 
done  his  work  thoroughly  well — with  the 
cunning  hand  that  comes  of  long  practice,  and 
with  his  natural  gift  of  wit,  his  delightful 
facnlty  of  seeing  the  fimniest  side  of  a  thing. 
The    private    enquiry    agent,   whose  not   un- 


remunerated  activity  brings  something  more 
than  discord  and  distrust  amongst  the  people 
who  are  silly  enough  to  suffer  his  presence,  is 
played  by  Mr.  Willie  Edouin,  with  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  character  of  the .  professional 
busy-body,  the  modern  Paul  Pi-y,  whose 
motives  are  self-interest  rather  than  cnriosity. 
Mr.  Edouin,  in  look  and  gesture  and  speech, 
is  at  point  after  point  exceedingly  droU. 
In  parts  that  are  of  secondary  importance, 
but  yet  are  distinctly  telling,  Messrs. 
Maltby  and  Beauchant  contribute  to  the 
entertainment.  Miss  Whitty  is  really  a 
comedian ;  Miss  Marie  Linden  is  graceful  as 
well  as  skilled — the  Strand  stage  is  fairly 
provided  with  people  who  may  be  called 
decorative,  as  well  as  with  comic  artists.  If 
we  do  not  profess  to  tell  the  story  itself — but 
confine  ourselves,  instead,  to  a  few  words  of 
comment— that  is  because  stories  of  the  kind  to 
which  "  Private  Enquiry  "  belongs  require  for 
their  due  effect  the  elucidation  of  action.  The 
main  intrigue  is  ingenious ;  but  the  piece  from 
end  to  end — and  it  is  indeed  no  discredit  to  it — 
is  essentially  for  the  boards.  And  in  regard  to  it 
we  should  invite  the  reader  of  these  lines  by  no 
means  to  imitate  the  prudence  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt — by  no  means  to  "contiuuo  to 
cultivate  his  own  fireside,  in  this  seasonable 
weather" — but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  venture 
bravely  forth,  and,  in  regard  always  to  "  Private 
Enquiry,"  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  own,  and 
to  express  it. 

"Beatj  Austix,"  by  Messrs.  Stevenson  and 
Henley,  held  its  place  but  for  a  few  nights  in 
the  Haymarket  bill.  The  theatre  was  closed 
for  the  first  part  of  the  present  week,  and  was 
to  re-open  on  Thursday  for  the  production  of 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  "Dancing  Girl," 
which  will  bo  duly  noticed  in  our  next  week's 
issue. 

Of  the  re-opening  of  the  Vaudeville,  we  shall 
also  shortly  afford  some  notice.  This  favoxirite 
and  convenient  little  playhouse — about  the  size 
that  a  house  ought  to  bo  for  the  performance 
of  comedy — has  for  months  been  in  the  hands 
of  builders  and  decorators,  and  Mr.  Thome  and 
his  company  have  been  wanderers.  Not  much 
required  to  be  done  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Vaudeville,  which  indeed  was  always  agree- 
able ;  but  there  was  very  considerable  room  for 
improvement  in  what  we  may  speak  of  as  the 
avenues  of  approach,  which  have  to-day  been 
both  widened  and  beautified. 

At  the  Birkbeck  Institute,  a  night  or  two 
ago,  Mr.  Frederick  Moy  Thomas — whose  utter- 
ances receive  consideration  not  solely  in  virtue 
of  his  father's  eminence  as  a  critic — accom- 
pUshed  that  which  is  a  rare  feat  for  an  English- 
man. He  delivered  a  discourse  in  French.  But 
the  thing  that  makes  the  discourse  noteworthy 
to  readers  of  the  ACADEMY  is  that  it  was  con- 
cerned with  Moliere  and  the  "Misanthrope," 
Mr.  Frederick  Moy  Thomas  very  sensibly  hold- 
ing, in  opposition  to  a  view  put  forward  not  long 
since,  that  the  "  Misanthrope  "  is  not  to  be  linlced 
with  "  Tartuf e  "  as  a  satire  and  attack  upon 
hypocrisy,  but  rather  that  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  demonstration  of  the  impracticability  of 
absolute  frankness.  Mr.  Thomas  further  in- 
terested his  audience  by  assuring  them  that 
what  has  been  reckoned  an  excuse  for  plagiarism 
— the  oft-quoted  words,  "  Je  prends  inon  hien  oi'i 
je  le  trouve " — is  really  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Grimarest,  Moliere's  original  biographer,  could 
never,  Mr.  Thomas  contended,  have  given 
sanction  to  the  supposition  that  Moliere  was  a 
plagiarist;  and  "  Je  reprends  man  hien  oii  je  le 
trouve  "  is  the  true  reading  of  Moliere's  saying. 
Cyrans  de  Bergerac  had  appropriated  some 
intellectual  goods  of  Moliere's,  and  it  was  of 
his  own  goods  alone  that  Moliere  woidd  fain 
have  re-possessed  himself. 

On  Friday  of  this  week,  the  association  now 


knoAvn  as  the  Theitrc  d'Art  were  to  give  a 
representation  of  Shelley's  "  Cenci,"  in  M. 
Felix  Rabbe's  version,  at  the  Theatre  Mont- 
parnasse.  M.  Pi-ad,  of  the  Odeon,  takes  the 
part  of  the  Count,  and  Mile.  Georgette  Camee 
that  of  Beatrice. 

The  Neiie  Theater  Alnumach  for  1891  contains 
tables  showing  the  frequency  of  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  classes  of  plays  in  the  German 
theatres  during  the  last  nine  years.  From  these 
it  appears  that  altogether  Shaksperean  plays 
were  performed  822  times  in  the  year  1889,  751 
times  in  1888,  717  times  in  1887,  and  679  times 
in  1886.  In  1881  they  were  performed  795 
times,  which  is  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
the  Meiningen  troupe.  Of  late  years  especially 
the  most  popular  play  seems  to  have  been 
"Othello,"  which  during  the  nine  years  1881- 
1889  was  performed  837  times ;  next  come 
"Hamlet  "with  81G  perfonnances,  and  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice  "  with  695  performances. 
The  plays  most  rarely  pei-formed  were  "  All's 
AVell  that  Ends  Well  "  and  "  The  MeiTy  Wives 
of  Windsor,"  each  of  which  had  only  a  single 
performance  during  the  nine  years. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

MuLLE.  Ilona  EiBENScniJTZ,  a  young 
pianist,  made  her  first  appearance  at  the 
Popular  Concerts  on  Monday  evening.  She 
came  out  as  a  prodigy  at  the  age  of  eight,  but 
was  wisely  soon  withdrawn  from  the  concert 
platform,  and  put  for  several  years  under  Mme. 
Schumann.  Her  rendering  of  the  Etudes 
Symphoniques  at  once  proclaimed  her  a  pupil 
of  that  lady  ;  but  she  was  exceedingly  nervous, 
and  could  do  justice  neither  to  herself  nor  to 
her  teacher.  We  must  be  content  for  the 
present  to  say  that  she  shows  intelligence,  and 
that  she  has  been  well  trained ;  for  this 
nervousness  spoiled  both  tone  and  technique. 
She  is  to  play  Beethoven's  Sonata  (Op.  Ill)  next 
Saturday,  and  that  work  is  a  splendid  though 
severe  test.  Miss  Marguerite  Hall  sang  witli 
great  taste  two  lovely  Lieder  of  Schubert's,  and 
Bizet's  "  Adieu  de  I'Hotesse  Arabe,"  in  which 
she  was  admirably  accompanied  by  Miss  M. 
Carmichael.  The  programme  included  Bee- 
thoven's "Harp"  Quartet,  and  liis  Sonata 
for  pianoforte  and  'cello  in  A  (Op.  69). 
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LITERATURE. 

George  Meredith :  Some  Characteristics.  By 
Richard  Le  Gallienne.  With  a  Biblio- 
graphy by  Johu  Lane.    (Elkin  Matthews.) 

"The  following  essays,"  Mr.  Le  GaUienne  tells 
us  in  his  Preface,  "  make  no  attempt  either  to 
'  place  '  Mr.  Meredith  or  to  bo  a  kind  of  critical 
nucrocosm  of  his  work,  nor  do  they  presume  to 
speak  with  any  air  of  finality  thereon.  .  .  . 
My  whole  attempt  is  that  of  a  lover  of  the 
works  to  give  expression  to  the  faith  that  is  in 
him  ;  and  I  have  written  rather  for  those  who 
are  already  spending  their  lives  in  a  vain 
endeavour  to  convert  masculinity  to  The  Eyoist, 
than  in  the  hope  of  being  myself  an  instrument 
of  conversion.  .  .  .  My  attempt  is  just  that : 
to  say  some  things  which,  doubtless,  no  few 
lovers  of  George  Meredith  could  have  said 
better,  but  which,  as  yet,  they  have  kept  to 
themselves." 

It  is,  indeed,  only  too  true  that  the  people 
who  care  most  for  Mr.  Meredith's  work,  and 
whoso  opinion  would  caiTy  most  weight, 
have,  witli  some  slight  exceptions,  made  no 
attempt  to  put  their  views  on  record.  Why 
has  not  Mr.  Stevenson  given  us  a  really 
adet|uate  essay  instead  of  some  tantalising 
fragments  ?  Why  has  not  Mr.  John  Morley 
written  a  convincing  study  ?  Why  has  not 
Mr.  Pater  said  the  right  word  on  a  greater 
than  Merimee  ?  Even  Mr.  Henley,  who  has 
written  so  much  and  so  well  on  the  subject, 
has  contented  himself  with  making  a  series 
of  sketches  instead  of  painting  a  full-length 
portrait.  Other  and  lesser  critics  have  been 
praiseworthy — have  expressed  enthusiasm, 
or  cleverly  analysed  certain  characteristics  ; 
but  as  yet  the  adequate  criticism  has  not 
been  written.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has 
told  us,  in  the  passage  I  have  quoted, 
that  lie  has  not  presumed  oven  to  aim 
at  anytliing  like  a  final  judgment.  Per- 
haps it  would  have  been  better  if  he 
had  aimed  at  it.  Such  an  endeavour  would 
have  had  a  bracing  effect  upon  a  style 
which  is  apt  to  become  limp  and  as  if  out 
of  breath  ;  it  would  have  taught  him  con- 
ciseness— that  is,  the  nearest  road  to  an  end 
kept  steadily  in  view ;  it  would  have  sug- 
gested to  him  that  without  imity  there  can 
be  no  culminating  effect.  The  book  should 
have  been  launched  at  the  British  Philistine, 
like  David's  one  convincing  pebble,  straight 
to  the  forehead.  It  must  be  likened  rather 
to  a  shower  of  small  sliots  falling  more  or 
less  casually  on  the  resounding  armour. 
Some  effect  it  will  no  doubt  have ;  for  a 
great  deal  of  what  Mr.  Le  GaUienne  says  is 
excellent,  has  the  wannth  of  conviction,  and 
may  even  bo  persuasive.  His  manner  of 
saying  it  is  not  always  quite  what  one  would 
desire.  On  occasion  he  can  say  admirable 
things — he  can  be  witty,  adroit,  a  phrase- 
maker  ;    but    he    is  rarely  content   to  be 


simple,  and  he  forces  alike  his  humour, 
which  is  limited,  and  the  English  language, 
which  it  is  wise  to  limit.  One  cannot  see 
quite  the  relation  to  English  of  such  a  phrase 
as  that  ah-eady  quoted,  "  to  convert  mas- 
culinity to  Tlie  Egoist."  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
is  so  fond  of  the  word  "  masculinity  "  that 
he  uses  it  twice  in  two  pages.  At  times  he 
tries  to  write  like  Mr.  Meredith  at  his  wilful 
worst.  That  is  not  sui-prising,  if  it  is  un- 
fortunate ;  for  everyone  must  have  felt,  at 
onQ.time  or  another,  the  fatal  attraction  of 
a  style  about  which  one  is  writing.  To 
write  about  Carlyle,  Mr.  Meredith,  or  Mr. 
Swinburne,  without  unconsciously  repro- 
ducing some  trick  of  manner,  is  a  feat  of 
which  any  man  might  be  proud. 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  first  chapter  deals 
with  "  Style  and  Aim,"  and  is  a  good  intro- 
duction. The  second  chapter  is  devoted 
maiiAjtoBichardFeverel  and The£goist,whi6h 
are  taken,  not  quite  justly,  as  representative 
of  the  novels  as  a  whole.  Mr,  Le  GaUienne 
teUs  us  that  in  his  opinion  The  JUgoist  is 
Mr.  Meredith's  greatest  novel,  and  "  may 
be  taken  to  stand  for  the  one  thing  he  can 
pre-eminently  do."  Opinion  against  opinion, 
I  can  but  say  that  to  my  mind  such  a  state- 
ment is  far  from  true.  The  Egoist  is  a 
wonderful  book — no  doubt  the  most  wonder- 
ful book,  literaUy  speaking,  that  Mr. 
Meredith  has  written.  But  that  does  not 
make  it  his  greatest  novel,  nor  prove  that  it 
is  "  the  one  thing  he  can  pre-eminently  do." 
In  the  elemental  comedy  of  such  a  novel  as 
'The  Egoist,  Mr.  Meredith  challenges  Con- 
greve,  or  oven  MoUere  ;  but  in  the  elemental 
tragedy  of  certain  parts  of  Rhoda  Fleming 
and  Richard  Feverel  he  chaUenges  Webster, 
or  almost  Shakspere.  Mr.  Le  GaUienne 
has  some  interesting  pages  on  the  "  idea  of 
comedy,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  notes 
acutely  the  difference  between  the  ordinary 
humorist,  who  "has  to  make  his 
comedy,"  and  Mr.  Meredith,  for  whom 
"  it  inheres  in  all  things  as  vitaUy  as  poetry 
and  as  diffused  as  sunshine."  But  he  has 
no  such  pages  on  the  yet  more  essential 
"  idea  of  tragedy,"  to  which  we  owe  what 
is  most  profoundly  human,  most  intimate 
and  penetrating,  in  these  novels. 

In  regard  to  style,  Mr.  Le  GalHenne 
says  much  that  is  acute  and  sensible ;  but  is 
it  true  that  Richard  Feverel  shows  us  Mr. 
Meredith's  style  "  as  mature  in  his  twenty- 
seventli  year  "  as  at  a  later  period  ?  Mr. 
Meredith  was  not  in  his  twenty-seventh 
but  his  thirty-second  year  when  Richard 
Feverel  was  published  ;  but  that  is  a  mere 
detail.  I  question  if  Mr.  Le  GalUenne  has 
read  Richard  Feverel  in  its  original  form. 
He  would  see  that  Mr.  Meredith  had  by 
1878  so  far  matured  as  to  weed  out  from 
that  particular  novel  a  great  deal  of  very 
irrelevant  and  very  badly  written  stuff — 
whole  chapters  near  the  beginning,  para- 
graphs and  passages  throughout.  Then, 
while  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Le  GaUienne 
that  Richard  Feverel  is  f  uUer  of  fine  things 
than  any  single  one  of  the  later  novels,  I 
cannot  think  that,  even  in  its  revised  form, 
it  is  so  mature  and  masterly  in  style  as  some 
of  the  middle  period  work.  Mr.  Meredith's 
style  has  always  been,  as  I  think  he  has 
himself  said,  "  experimental,"  but  the  ex- 
periment has  been  canied  out  at  different 


times  with  somewhat  varying  success.  The 
uncouthnesses  which  iiia&gyiXB  Richard  Feverel 
were  the  mere  shavings,  so  to  speak,  of 
Shagpat  —  a  mere  aftertaste  of  Arabian 
extravagance.  It  is  a  new  kind  of  uncouth- 
ness  that  comes  into  prominence  in  The 
Egoist — that  exaggeration  of  qualities  which 
one  gees  in  the  later  works  of  most  men  who 
have  a  pronounced  style,  as,  in  our  own  days, 
we  see  it  in  Carlyle  and  in  Browning. 
Rough  and  ready  judgments  about  Mr. 
Meredith's  style  are,  or  should  be,  impossible. 
No  prose  writer  of  our  time  has  written 
finer  or  viler  English.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
treat  him  as  if  he  were  styUst  first,  and 
noveUst  afterwards,  as  Flaubert  might 
almost  be  said  to  be.  But  it  is  a  greater 
mistake  to  compare  his  troubled  intensity  of 
phrase  with  Balzac's  hopeless  incapacity  for 
writing  sustained  good  French,  or  Dickens's 
hopeless  incapacity  for  writing  sustained 
good  English.  He  is  a  conscious  artist 
always — as  conscious  as  Goncourt,  with  whom 
he  may  be  compared  for  his  experimental 
treatment  of  language,  his  attempt  to  ex- 
press what  has  never  been  expressed  before 
by  forcing  words  to  say  more  than  they  are 
accustomed  to  say.  Sometimes  they  give  his 
message,  but  imgraciously,  like  beaten 
slaves  ;  sometimes  the  message  seems  to  go 
astray.  That  is  why  Englishmen,  forgetting 
triumph  after  splendid  triumph  of  style, 
wiU  sometimes  teU  you  that  Mr.  Meredith 
cannot  write  EngUsh,  just  as  Frenchmen 
gravely  assure  one  another  that  the  novels 
of  the  Goncoui'ts  are  written  in  any  language 
but  French. 

The  most  novel,  the  most  needed,  part  of 
Mr.  Le  GaUienne's   book  is  the  section  in 
which  he  deals  with  Mr.  Meredith's  poetry. 
That  astonishing  little  volume,  Modern  Love, 
and  Poems  of  the  English  Roadside,  pubUshed 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  has  never  received 
anything  Uke  justice,  except  at  the  hands  of 
such  feUow-craftsmen  as  Mr.  Swinburne  and 
James  Thomson.     Mr.  Le  GaUienne  seems 
inclined  to  place  the  title-poem  at  the  very 
head  of  Mr.  Meredith's  work,  above  even 
the  novels.      He  is  in  good  company,  for 
that,  too,  was  Mr.  Browning's  opinion.   But 
while   I  for  one  cannot  but  feel  that  Mr. 
Meredith  works  more  naturaUy,  with  a  freer 
hand,  in  prose  than  in  verse,  that  poem  of 
"Modern  Love,"  and  at  least  one  or  two 
of  the  smaUer  pieces,  seem  to  mo  among  the 
masterpieces  of  contemporary  poetry.     As  I 
have  said  elsewhere,  in  a  very  inadequate 
article  on  Mr.  Meredith's  poetry,  "  Modern 
Love  "  is  the  most  distinctly  modem  poem 
over  written.     There  had  been  nothing  Uke 
it   in   EngUsh  poetry :    it  brings  into   our 
Uterature    something    fundamentally   new, 
essentially  modern.     Side  by  side  with  this 
super-subtle  study  of  passion  and  sensation, 
we  have  the  homely  realism  of  "JuggUng 
Jerry" — a  poem  which  can  only  be  compared 
with  Burns's  " JoUy  Beggars"  for  trium- 
phant success  in  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
kind  of  Uterature.  Mr.  Meredith's  later  poetry 
is   sometimes   very    wonderful,    sometimes 
very  dreadful ;  and  the  dreadfid  part  of  it 
has  unduly,  but  not  unnaturaUy,  prejudiced 
people  against  what  is  reaUy  wonderful  in 
it.    Ml-.  Le  GaUienne's  pages  on  this  curious 
individual  nature-poetry,  with  its  searching 
vision,  its  troubled  and  tumidtuous  form, 
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have  considerable  interest,  and  are  certainly- 
very  sympathetic. 

A.  bibliography  of  Mr.  Meredith's  work, 
and  of  the  main  criticisms  upon  it,  fills  the 
last  seventy  pages  of  the  volume.  In  this 
bibliography,  Mr.  John  Lane  has  brought 
together  material  of  jiermanent  value,  and 
has  done  a  real  service  alike  to  collectors 
and  to  students.  Mr.  W.  Morton  Fullerton 
contributes  a  pleasant  note  on  the  recent 
American  discovery  of  George  Meredith. 
Arthur  Symons. 


The  Adventures  of  Count  George  Albert  of 
Erhach.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
H.E.H.  Princess  Beatrice.  (John  Murray.) 

It  would  be  fortunate  for  the  world  if  the 
records  of  other  families  yielded  as  interest- 
ing a  picture  of  adventures  and  manners  as 
the  archives  of  the  Erbach-SchiJnhausen 
house.  The  history  of  Count  George  Albert 
of  Erbach,  which  has  been  compiled  from 
family  documents  by  Emil  Kraus,  and  trans- 
lated into  graceful  English  by  the  Princess 
Beatrice,  gives  us  a  vivid  insight  into  a  great 
European  romance — the  defence  of  Malta 
and  the  fate  of  captives  among  the  Moorish 
corsairs.  That  no  familiar  touch  may  be 
wanting  to  the  story,  we  have  even  the 
Moorish  princess  pitying  her  father's  pri- 
soner, and  not  obscurely  hinting  at  her  love. 
The  Bey  of  Tunis  readily  gave  permission 
to  Selima  to  play  chess  with  his  noble 
captive.  His  own  object  was  to  elicit  from 
the  Count  an  admission  of  his  identity  in 
some  unguarded  moment,  and  this  very 
interested  motive  appears  to  have  actuated 
the  lady  herself  to  some  extent.  Biit  Selima 
was  playing  with  dangerous  lire,  and  ran  the 
risk  of  surrendering  to  more  tender  feelings. 
The  Count,  however,  though  grateful  and 
chivalrous,  was  proof  against  her  blandish- 
ments, and  persevered  in  preserving  his 
secret  in  order  to  save  his  family  from  pay- 
ing the  heavy  ransom  which  a  knowledge 
of  his  true  quality  would  have  enabled  the 
Bey  to  exact. 

Our  hero  started  in  life  as  the  youngest 
son  of  a  German  family  of  distinguished 
position  and  important  connections,  although 
destined  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brothers 
eventually  to  become  the  head  of  the  house 
and  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Counts  of 
Erbach.  Accompanied  by  a  "governor" 
and  a  "  principal,"  or  courier,  ho  was  sent 
out  in  1614  on  a  protracted  tour  of  foreign 
travel.  Admission  to  the  best  society  of  the 
day  was  everjTvhere  open  to  him,  partly 
through  the  introductions  he  carried,  and 
partly  through  his  fine  manners  and  a 
handsome  person,  which  we  can  realise  from 
a  silver  relief  made  at  Nuremberg  during 
his  lifetime.  We  find  him  at  Strassburg, 
Grenoble,  and  Paris,  and  eventually  at 
Home.  It  was  impossible  to  return  home 
from  the  Eternal  City  without  visiting 
Naples,  although  his  courier  was  receiving 
sharp  remonstrances  from  the  family  steward 
for  his  extravagance.  Accordingly  the 
Count  made  his  way  south  with  a  company 
of  German  feUow-travellers  well  equipped 
for  the  road,  and  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained at  Naples  by  a  German  noble 
resident  in  that  city.  The  conversa- 
tion naturally  turned  from  time  to  time 


upon  the  Knights  of  Malta  and  their 
valiant  deeds  againt  the  corsairs  who 
infested  the  Calabrian  and  Sicilian  coasts.  | 
An  ardent  wish  sprang  up  in  Count  George's 
breast  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  isle  of  heroes.  ' 
He  was  momentarily  deterred  by  a  sum- 
mons home,  and  by  the  serious  warnings 
which  his  host  addressed  to  him.  But  the 
promptings  of  a  feUow-traveUer,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  curious  mixture  of 
cupidity  and  venturesomeness,  redoubled  his 
first  longings.  His  companions  determined 
to  share  the  adventure,  and  they  started  for 
Valetta  on  a  galley  of  the  Order  rowed  by 
slaves  whoso  hard  work  and  scanty  fare  had 
reduced  them  to  the  semblance  of  bronzed 
skeletons.  The  voyage  was  a  success,  and  the 
readers  of  to-day  ovro  to  it  a  graphic  account 
by  an  eye-witness  of  ilio  way  of  living  of  the 
famous  knights.  Up  to  that  time,  at  any 
rate,  the  religious  fervour  and  crusading 
zeal  of  the  Hospitallers  was  unimpaired. 
Discipline  and  austerity  prevailed  every- 
where, and  their  martial  ardour  was 
reinforced  by  religious  enthusiasm. 

The  Count,  albeit  a  Lutheran,  was 
received  with  a  fine  hospitality  and  tolerance 
by  the  Grand-Master  Alosius  de  Vignacourt, 
although  some  of  the  Spanish  knights,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  St.  Dominic,  were  tempted 
to  try  a  little  coercion  on  the  heretics.  The 
party  were  shown  the  arsenal  and  equip- 
ments of  the  Order,  and  witnessed  a  solemn 
investiture  of  new  knights.  But  the  mis- 
fortune which  had  been  predicted  at  Naples, 
and  of  which  the  Count's  mother  had  been 
warned  in  an  ominous  dream,  was  destined 
to  befall  them  on  their  return.  They 
trusted  themselves  to  a  hired  frigate,  but 
the  captain  had  been  observed  before  their 
departure  to  have  secret  colloquies  with  a 
mysterious  stranger.  He  had,  in  fact — and 
the  occurrence  was  not  infrequent  among 
the  rascally  traders  of  the  day — arranged 
to  sell  them  to  the  corsairs.  Under  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  and  almost  in  sight  of  haven, 
they  were  attacked  by  a  galley  of  Tunisian 
rovers,  which  shot  out  from  a  cove 
where  it  had  been  waiting.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  learn  that  the  treacherous  captain  was 
killed  by  one  of  the  party,  an  event  which 
was  welcomed  by  the  corsairs,  who  were 
thus  released  from  paying  him  his  stipulated 
fee.  But  he  had  made  a  successful  resist- 
ance impossible  by  abstracting  the  ammu- 
nition of  his  passengers.  Handicapped  as 
they  were,  the  Germans  made  a  desperate 
fight ;  but  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the 
corsairs  were  too  much  for  them,  and  they 
were  eventually  overjiowered. 

The  prisoners  were  treated  with  consider- 
able humanity  by  the  pirate  captain,  and 
were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  similar 
treatment  extended  to  them  at  first  at  Tunis. 
But  the  Bey  suspected  that  his  prisoners 
were  persons  of  rank  ;  probably  their 
betrayer  would  not  have  sold  them  other- 
wise. Count  George,  however,  was  deter- 
mined to  represent  himself  as  a  student, 
and  apprised  his  family  of  the  fact  in  a 
letter  which  he  contrived  to  send  them. 
The  Bey,  disappointed  and  suspicious,  left 
no  means  untried  to  entrap  his  prisoner, 
whose  birth  was  plainly  evinced  by  his  noble 
mien  and  manner,  into  an  admission  of  his 
rank,  and  finally  had  resort  to  torture  and 


privation.  The  Count  held  out  pluckily ;  but 
meanwhile  the  story  of  his  captivity  was 
bruited  about  in  Europe  by  his  fainUy,  who 
made  every  effort  to  procure  his  release. 
But  when  an  inkling  of  the  truth  at  length 
reached  Tunis,  the  prize  had  almost  slipped 
through  the  fingers  of  the  hard  taskmaster. 
Malignant  small-pox  had  brought  the 
Count  into  the  last  extremity ;  and  the  Moors 
hastily  determined  to  close  with  the  Knights 
of  Malta,  who  were  acting  as  intermediaries, 
while  they  still  had  a  live  man  to  traffic 
with.  Accordingly  a  bargain  was  knocked 
up  out  of  which  the  Count's  companion,  who 
had  prompted  the  voyage,  tried  unhand- 
somely to  make  something  for  himself,  true 
to  his  principle  of  sponging  on  liis  noble 
friend ;  and  the  ransomed  prisoner  was 
shipped,  more  dead  than  aUve,  to  Malta. 
The  careful  nursing  of  the  Hospitallers, 
however,  succeeded  in  restoring  him  to 
health  ;  and  he  lived  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  to  continue 
a  lino  which  was  in  danger  of  disappearance. 
C.  E.  Dawkixs. 


rh  Life  of  Philip  Henry  Gome,  F.It.S.  By 
his  Son,  Edmund  Gosse.  (Kegan  Paul 
&Co.) 

Ix  that  very  excellent  little  volume,  Glaucm ; 

or,   the  Wonders  of    the    Shore,    Charles 

Kingsley  observes  : 

"  Happy,  truly,  is  the  naturalist.  Ho  has  no 
time  for  melancholy  dreams.  The  earth  becomes 
to  him  transparent ;  everywhere  ho  sees  sigiiifi- 
cancies,  harmonies,  laws,  chains  of  cause  and 
effect  endlessly  interlinked,  which  draw  him  out 
of  the  narrow  sphere  of  self-interost  and  self- 
pleasing  into  a  pure  and  wholesome  region  of 
solemn  joy  and  wonder." 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Kingsley  was 
thinking  of  his  friend  Philip  Gosse  when  he 
wrote  these  words,  for  thej'  are  thoroughly 
applicable  to  the  latter,  when  regarded  from 
that  side  of  his  character  with  which  the 
author  of  Glaucus  was  princij^aUy  familiar. 
How  applicable  thej'  are  maj'  easily  bo  per- 
ceived while  reading  many  pleasant  pas- 
sages in  the  interesting  volume  which  forms 
the  subject  of  this  notice.  Of  such  passages 
the  following  brief  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  Gosse  in  1833  may  be  quoted  as 
an  example. 

"  How  I  love  to  recall  evei-y  little  incident 
connected  with  that  first  morning  excursion  I 
— the  poor  brown  cranefly,  which  was  the  first 
Enghsh  insect  I  caught ;  the  little  grey  moth 
under  the  oaks  at  the  end  of  tlio  last  field  ;  the 
meadow  where  the  Satj/ridii;  wore  sporting  on 
the  sunny  bank ;  the  heavy  fat  Musia  in  Heck- 
ford-field  hedge,  which  I  in  my  ignorance 
called  a  Uomhi/litis,  and  the  consequent  display 
of  entomological  lore  manifested  all  that  day 
by  the  family,  who  frequently  repeated  the 
sounding  words  '  Bombylius  boe-fly.'  " 

But,  unfortunately,  there  was  another  side 
to  his  character,  which  was  of  a  gloomy  and 
morbid  tendency,  probably  due  to  some 
latent  bodily  ailment,  some  organic  disease 
eating  away  the  roots  of  life  and  joy  and 
happiness.  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  has  taken  a 
very  proper  and  sensible  view  of  the  matter ; 
and,  referring  to  a  private  diary  kept  by  his 
father  while  living  in  Alabama,  he  observes : 

' '  His  diary  is  full  of  self -upbraidings,  penitential 
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cries,  vows  of  greater  watchfulness  in  the 
future;  and  it  is  do^vnright  pathetic  to  read 
these  effusions,  and  to  know  that  it  was  quinine 
that  the  poor  soul  wanted  in  its  innocent 
darkness." 

In  his  youth  ho  had  suffered  from  a  serious 
attack  of  water  on  tlie  brain,  and  through- 
out the  larger  portion  of  this  volume  refe- 
rence is  continually  made  to  periodic  visita- 
tions of  headache  and  depression.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  improbable,  as  the  biographer 
himself  seoms  to  suggest,  that  the  religious 
melancholia  from  which  Philip  Gosse  suf- 
fered was  really  due  to  some  defect  in  his 
physical  constitution. 

As   might  be   expected  in   the  life  of  a 
naturalist,  those  chapters  will  be  found  the 
most  interesting  which  are,  as  it  were,  pages 
torn  from  the  book  of  Nature,  and  which 
carry    us     away    through    the    vast     and 
varied  fields  of  life,  disclosing  the  hidden 
wonders  of  the  shore  or  the  forest.     Very 
excellent,  also,  are  the  graphic  descriptions 
with    which    these    chapters   are   adorned, 
depicting  the  wild  scenery,  and  the  manners 
and  customs,   of    Newfoundland,    Canada, 
Alabama,    and  Jamaica,    some    fifty  years 
ago.      This    is    not    surprising    when    we 
remember  that  Gosse  was  not  only  a  natu- 
ralist,   but   was   also,    as    all  his   writings 
plainly  indicate,  a  poet — possessing  the  rich 
imagination,    and   the   love   of    strange  or 
sonorous  words,  fantastic  phrases,  and  florid 
epithets,  which   so   many  writers  of  verse 
endeavour   to   cultivate.      Those   who    are 
familiar  with  his  various  works — A  Natu- 
rulisfs  Sojourn  in  Jamaica,  Tenhij,  The  Aqua- 
rium, Devonshire  Coast,  A  Year  at  the  Shore, 
&c. — know  that  as  an  observer  of  all  the 
details  of  natural  objects,  and  as  a  writer 
of  flowery  and  romantic  descriptions,  Philip 
Gosse  had  a  talent  that  deserved  the  success 
which  it  eventually  secured.    But  those  who 
have  also  read  his  volume  entitled  Omphalos 
will  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  biography 
that  that  volume  was  "  fatal  to  the  advance 
of  his  rejiutation  as  a  man  of  science  "  ;  for 
it  proved  that  as  a  thinker  or  philosopher 
"he  was  fitted  neither  by  training,  nor  by 
native  aptitude,  nor  by  the  possession  of  a 
mind  clear  from  prejudice."     It  is,  indeed, 
surprising  that  a  naturalist  who  was  through 
life   the   contemporary   of  such  writers   as 
Darwin,    Huxley,    and    Herbert    Spencer, 
should  have  so  utterly  failed  to  apprehend 
the   cogency   of    their    arguments   on    the 
subject  of  evolution  that  he  remained  quite 
unaware  that  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
science  had  commenced  and    was  rapidly 
advancing. 

In  reading  the  chapters  of  the  biography 
dealing  with  the  portions  of  his  life  spent  in 
America,  we  are  reminded  of  the  wander- 
ings of  another  famous  naturalist,  Charles 
Watorton,  to  whose  character  his  own  bore 
some  slight  resemblance.  As,  for  instance, 
when  we  are  told  that  while  residing  in 
Jamaica  he  was 


Here,  we  read, 

"  was  the  haunt  of  several  rare  birds  of  peculiar 
interest — of  the  eccentric  jabbering  crow,  of 
the  solitaire,  and  of  the  long-tailed  humming- 
bird." 

It  was  fascinating,  in  intervals  of  labour, 

"  to  sit  on  a  fallen  log  in  the  cool  shadow, 
sun-ounded  by  beauty  and  fragrance,  listening 
to  the  broken  hymns  of  the  solitaires  and  watch- 
ing the  humming-birds  that  sip  [stV]  fearlessly 
around  your  head  and  ever  and  anon  come  and 
peep  close  under  the  brim  of  your  broad 
Panama  hat— as  if  to  say,  '  Who  are  you  that 
come  intruding  into  our  peculiar  domain  ?  '  " 

It  is  in  such  passages  and  amid  such  scenes 
as  these  that  the  character  of  PhiHp  Gosse 
appears  to  advantage,  and  the  volume  before 
us  contains  many  poetic  descriptions  similar 
to  that  which  we  have  just  quoted. 

The  naturalist  has  been  fortunate  in 
having  so  skUful  a  biographer,  for  Mr. 
Gosse  has  given  us  a  very  interesting  and, 
for  the  most  part,  pleasant  volume.  It  is 
an  ungracious  duty  which  requires  us  to  add 
that  we  notice  a  number  of  oversights  and 
ill-constructed  sentences,  due  probably  to 
over-pressm-e  of  work.  We  give  a  few  ex- 
amples which  it  may  be  deemed  advisable 
to  alter  in  a  second  edition — the  italics  are 
ours: 

"Their  neighbours,  few  and  far  between,  wore 
vulgar  and  sordid,  sharp  and  mean"  (p.  96). 
"Perhaps    if    ho    had  more   perseverance,    or 
a  httle  capital,  he  might  have  turned  this  into 
meadow  "  (p.  97). 

— "  which  they  woidd  have  been  obliged  to  fell 
even  before  they  could  build  a  hut  to  cover 
their  heads  "  (p.  97). 

"  Cahawba  had  then  until  lately  been,"  &o. 
(p.  132). 

"  who,  poasessimj  no  intellectual  resources  her- 
self, looked  with  svispicion  on  those  who  did " 
(p.  221). 

But  these  are  slight  defects  in  a  volume 
which  will  interest  and  entertain  many 
readers. 

Samuel  "Waddington. 


"  frequently  accustomed  to  rise  two  hours 
before  dawn  and,  sitting  loosely  in  the  saddle, 
to  ride  slowly  up  a  romantic  ascent  by  the  light 
of  the  stars,  listening  to  the  rich  melodies 
poured  forth  by  dozens  of  mocking-birds  from 
the  fruit-trees  and  groves  of  the  lower  hUls, 
managing  to  arrive  at  the  brow  of  the  mountain 
at  simrise." 


Longinus  on  the  Sublime.  Translated  into 
English  by  H.  L.  Havell.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang.  (Mac- 
mOlan.) 

The  treatise  on  the  Sublime  has  been 
described  by  Prof.  Jebb  as  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  literary  criticism  in  the  Greek 
language.  Its  authorship  and  date  are  both 
uncertain ;  but  it  is  usually  ascribed  to 
Longinus,  "the  friend  of  Plotinus,  the 
tutor  of  Porphyry,  the  victim  of  AureHan  ;  " 
the  date  of  its  composition  being  about 
213  A.D. — nearly  five  hundred  years  after 
Greece  had  been  subjugated  by  Macedon 
and  one  hundred  after  it  had  become  a 
Eoman  province.  It  is  thus  the  offspring 
of  a  critical  age,  which  had  superseded  the 
creative  age  of  Greek  letters.  Longinus 
admits  that  contemporary  literature  is  bad ; 
"  all  its  glowing  improprieties  of  language 
may  be  traced  to  one  common  root — the 
pursuit  of  novelty  in  thought.  It  is 
this  that  has  turned  the  brain  of  nearly  all 
the  learned  world  of  to-day."  And  with- 
out citing  names,  which  would  be  invidious, 
we  may  easily  see  the  same  spirit  at 
work  in   our  own  time.      Longinus  hoped 


to    correct    these    faults,   by    tui-ning    the 
attention   of  contemporary  authors   to  the 
great   writers  of  tlie  past — to   Homer,    to 
Demosthenes,    to    the    tragedians,   for  "a 
just    judgment   of  style  is  the   final  fruit 
of    long    experience."      The     student   of 
ancient    literature    will    read    eagerly  the 
criticisms    of    Longinus,    written    at    the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  upon  his 
favourite  writers.     Although,  out  of  com- 
placence apparently,   Longinus  does  refer 
to   the    oratory  of    Cicero,   he    makes   no 
allusion  to  the  gi-eat  poets  of  Eome,  who 
had  drawn  their  inspirations  from  Greece, 
much  as  Longinus  wished  the  writers  of  his 
own    day  to    do.      We    shaU    read   these 
criticisms  of  Longinus  with  interest,  much 
as  we  read  Addison's  Essays  upon  Milton, 
although   we  are  now.   La  some  ways,  in 
a  better  position  to  judge  of  the  English 
and  Greek  poets  than  either  of  their  earlier 
critics.     For  Longinus  based  his  criticism 
upon  a  belief,  now  exploded,  in  a  personal 
Homer,  while  Addison  was  shackled  by  the 
pseudo-classicism  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Of  the  present  translation  the  English  is 
sufficiently  fluent.    Mr.   Havell  has  given 
us  a  readable  book,  and  none  will  grudge 
the  hour  and  a  half  devoted  to  its  perusal. 
Yet  the  treatise  on  the  Sublime  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  work  of  art.    It  is  avowedly 
fi-agmentary,  and  its  discussion  of  ancient 
oratory   will  not    appeal    to    the     general 
reader,  while  with  scholars  it  will  not  stand 
beside  the  more  comprehensive  Ehetoric  of 
Aristotle.      Yet  it  is  not  oratory,  but  the 
sublime  in  oratory,  that  Longinus  discusses ; 
and   the  sublime  for  us   of  the    Victorian 
era  has  as  potent  an  interest  as  on  those 
living  in  the  days  of  Aui-elian.     Often  in 
the  Crimean  speeches  of  John  Bright,  as 
where  he  hears  the  wings  of  the  angel  of 
death  passing  through  the  land,  we,  too, 
acknowledge  the  presence  of  sublimity,  such 
as  Longinus  felt  in  the  Philippics  of  Demos- 
thenes. 

"A  sublime  thought,"  he  says,  "if  happily 
timed,  illumines  an  entire  subject  with  the 
vividness  of  a  lightning  flash."  And  again, 
"  the  sublime,  whenever  it  occm-s,  consists  in  a 
certain  loftiness  and  excellence  of  language ; 
and  it  is  by  this,  and  this  only,  that  the  greatest 
poets  and  prose  writers  have  gained  eminence 
and  won  themselves  a  lasting  place  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame.  ...  To  believe  or  not  is 
usually  in  our  own  power;  but  the  sublime, 
acting  with  an  imperious  and  in-esistible  force, 
sways  every  reader  whether  he  wUl  or  no." 

The  main  interest  and  value  of  the  work 
are  to  be  found  in  the  opening  sections,  from 
which  the  foregoing  passages  are  taken  ;  but 
in  the  main  body  of  the  treatise,  devoted  to 
an  investigation  of  the  sources  of  sublimity, 
occur  two  interesting  passages,  which  have 
served  perhaps  better  than  anything  else  to 
keep  Longinus's  name  in  memory. 

"  The  law  giver  of  the  Jews,  no  ordinary  man, 
having  foi-med  an  adequate  conception  of  the. 
Supreme  Being,  gave  it  adequate  expression  in 
the  opening  words  of  his  Laws;  God  said — 
what  ? — Let  there  be  light,  and  there  washght; 
let  there  be  land,  and  there  was." 

— a  passage  of  curious  interest,  which  finds 
its  parallel  from  the  other  side  in  St.  Paul's 
quotation  from  Euripides,  "Evil  comttiiini* 
cations  corrupt  good  manners." 
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In  illustration  of    the   som-ces   of    sub- 
limity, Longinus  quotes  instances  from  older 
writers.     Here  is  one  : 
"  '  I  deem  that  man  divinely  blest 
Who  sits,  and,  gazing  on  thy  face, 
Hears  thee  discourse  with  eloquent  lips, 
And  marks  thy  lovely  smUe. 

"  '  This,  this  it  is  that  made  my  heart 
So  wildly  flutter  in  my  breast ; 
Whene'er  I  look  on  thee  my  voice 

Falters,  and  faints,  and  fails ; 

"  '  My  tongue's  benumbed,  a  subtle  fire 
Through  all  my  body  inly  steals  ; 
Mine  eyes  in  darkness  reel  and  swim ; 

Strange  murmurs  drown  my  ears ; 

"  '  With  dewy  damps  my  limbs  are  chilled  ; 
An  icy  shive*  shakes  my  frame ; 
Paler  than  ashes  grows  my  cheek ; 

And  Death  seems  nigh  at  hand.' 

Is  it  not  wonderful  how,  at  the  same  moment, 
sovl,  body,  ears,  tongue,  eyes,  colour,  all  fail 
her,  and  are  lost  to  her  as  completely  as  if  they 
were  not  her  own  ?  Observe,  too,  how  her 
sensations  contradict  one  another — she  freezes, 
she  bums,  she  raves,  she  reasons,  and  all  at  the 
same  instant.  And  this  description  is  designed 
to  show  that  she  is  assailed,  not  by  any  par- 
ticular emotion,  but  by  a  tumult  of  different 
emotions.  All  these  tokens  belong  to  the  pas- 
sion of  love ;  but  it  is  in  the  choice,  as  I  said, 
of  the  most  striking  features  and  in  the  com- 
bination of  them  into  one  picture,  that  the 
perfection  of  this  ode  of  Sappho's  lies." 

—a  criticism  which  forecasts  those  of  Lessing 
and  Coleridge.  Thus  has  been  preserved  to 
the  modern  world  a  fragment  which  Mr. 
Lang,  in  the  admirable  Introduction  pre- 
fixed to  the  volume,  justly  terms  "priceless 
and  not  to  be  translated."  "  Beautiful 
words,"  says  our  author,  "are  the  very  liglit 
of  thought."  If  Mr.  Havell's  rendering 
is  not  Sappho,  it  is  at  least  scholarly  and 
metrically  sufficient.  We  think  that  he  has 
done  wisely  in  not  attempting  to  foUow  the 
metre  of  the  original,  and  also  in  adopting 
the  unrhymed  stanza. 

Robinson  Kay  Leathee. 


"  EiTLEES  of  India," — The  Marquess  Corn- 
icallis.  By  W.  S.  Seton-Karr.  (Oxford : 
Clarendon  Press.) 

The  last  volume  of  Sir  W.  Hunter's 
interesting  series  is  a  departure  from  the 
usual  character  of  the  "Eulersof  India." 
It  is  less  a  monograph  on  CornwaUis  than  a 
sketch  of  the  land-revenue  system  of  British 
India,  interspersed  with  notices  of  the  cha- 
racter and  career  of  the  founder  of  the 
Permanent  Settlement.  On  CornwaUis  as 
Viceroy  of  Ireland  and  his  share  in  the 
Union  the  reader,  inspired  by  contemporary 
interest,  wiU  find  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing.  This  omission  might  be  put  down 
to  unwillingness  to  include  in  the  book 
anything  that  did  not  bear  upon  the  subject 
of  the  memoir  as  a  "  Ruler  of  India,"  if  it 
were  not  that  the  book  contains  a  chapter 
on  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  which  is  as  irrele- 
vant as  an  account  of  the  Irish  viceroyalty 
would  have  been.  And  there  is  other 
matter  which,  though  certainly  pertinent  to 
India,  has  not  much  connexion  with  Corn- 
waUis, such  as  revenue-proceedings  in 
Benares  and  Madras  which  took  place  after 
ComwaUis's  time. 

Mr.   Seton-Karr  writes  with  fulness  of 
knowledge,  however,  upon  the  Settlement 


in  Bengal,  and  shows  what  were  the  good 
and  the  evil  of  that  much-debated  measure. 
It  undoubtedly  tended  to  strengthen  and 
define  the  position  of  the  territorial  aristo- 
cracy, which  had  sprung  up,  fungus-like,  on 
the  wreck  of  the  Mughal  empire.  But  it 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  actual  agricul- 
tural community,  whose  protection  has  only 
been  accomplished  in  our  own  days,  after 
three  generations  have  gone  to  their  graves 
in  oppressed  and  helpless  pauperism.  And 
it  has  done  more,  by  depriving  the  Indian 
tax-payer  in  general  of  fiis  legitimate  share 
in  the  "  unearned  increment  "  of  the  soil's 
produce.  It  may  be  that — as  the  author 
says — ' '  it  has  committed  the  British  nation 
to  pledges  from  which  no  viceroy  can  think 
of  drawing  back."  13 .it  what  is  to  be  said 
for  the  statesmanship  which  could  tlius 
fetter  a  remote  posterity  ?  Tlie  Provinces 
of  Bengal  have  an  area  equal  to  that  of 
France,  with  a  population  almost  double. 
The  land-revenue — substantially  what  it  was 
ten  years  ago — is  three  and  a  quarter  krors 
of  rupees.  Meanwhile  the  land-revenue  of 
the  adjoining  Provinces — about  half  the  size 
— has  advanced  in  ten  years  from  over  five 
and  a  half  krors  to  five  krors  and  sixty- 
five  lakhs.  Surely  there  is  something  wrong 
here  ;  for  the  difference  is  not  compensated 
by  other  forms  of  taxation. 

The  broad  fact  is  that  the  tenures  on 
which  the  Bengal  Settlement  was  based  were 
in  hopeless  confusion  ;  and  a  wise  statesman 
would  have  considered  this,  especiaUy  when 
it  was  so  clearly  put  before  him  by  such 
experts  as  John  Shore,  afterwards  Lord 
Teignmouth.  The  Muhammadan  govern- 
ment— to  which  the  British  succeeded — 
regarded  the  surplus  produce  of  the  land  as 
the  rightful  profit  of  the  community,  to  be 
gathered  bj'  the  State  as  its  steward  and 
representative.  The  State  might  coUect  this 
produce — as  weU  as  it  could  have  it  esti- 
mated— in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  one  estate 
— or  group  of  estates — it  might  be  farmed 
to  contractors ;  in  another,  the  collection 
might  be  assigned  to  agents,  often  caUed 
zaminddrs — -from  the  Persian  words  zamin 
"land,"  and  d<ir  "holder."  These  defen- 
feurs — to  use  a  French  word  for  which  our 
language  has  no  exact  equivalent — availed 
themselves  of  the  increasing  debility  of  the 
DehU  empire  to  create  out  of  their  status  a 
heritable  and  transferable  interest,  as  hap- 
pened in  the  growth  of  the  feudal  system. 
Thus  the  zaminddrs  in  Bengal  wore,  in 
ComwaUis's  time,  much  in  the  position  of 
usurping  seiyneurs,  or  lords  of  the  manor. 
But,  beneath  them,  there  still  remained  the 
actual  occupants  of  the  soil,  whose  possession 
— subject  to  the  dues  of  the  State — had  once 
been  Httle  less  than  allodial.  They  had 
now  become  something  analogous  to  the 
EngUsh  copy-holders,  cultivating  portions 
of  the  estate  at  customary  rates  and  certain 
fixed  services.  Of  course,  it  was  not  an 
exact  counterpart  of  the  feudal  system  that 
had  thus  grown  up.  But  similar  causes  had 
led  to  similar  effects  ;  and  the  analogy  might 
have  been  perceived,  as  experience  deepened, 
if  CornwaUis  had  suspended  final  and  irre- 
vocable action.  The  relation  between  the 
cultivators  and  the  zammddrs,  and  the  duty 
of  providing  for  the  protection  of  the  former, 
escaped  attention  at  the  time  for  another 


reason.  Agriculture  and  population  had 
been  diminished  by  a  long  succession  of 
anarchy  and  war ;  consequently  cultivators 
were  few,  and  it  was  the  interest  of  tlio 
zaminddrs  to  treat  them  weU  and  attach 
them  to  their  estates.  In  a  charming  pas- 
sage Mr.  Seton-Karr  has  shown  the  way 
in  which  the  confiding  agriculturists  had 
accepted  this  state  of  things,  and  built  their 
homes  on  the  volcanic  basis  of  aristocratic 
selfishness. 

"  He  erected  two,  three,  or  four  houses,  neatly 
built  of  bamboos  and  wattles,  well -thatched, 
with  a  verandah  on  more  than  one  side,  and  the 
whole  raised  on  a  firm  foundation  of  well-beaten 
clay.  The  space  between  the  houses  ensures 
privacy.  The  courtyard  and  the  dwellings  are 
scrupulously  clean.  They  arc  shaded  by  hue 
trees,  and  the  garden  adjoining  is  dense  with 
foliage  and  he-.vy  with  fruit.  Many  of  this 
class,  if  not  rich,  are  independent  and  comfort- 
able ;  and  in  spite  of  the  antagonism  between 
Zamindar  and  Kyot — which  has  been  the  normal 
state  of  the  country  for  some  two  or  three 
generations — many  of  this  useful  class  have 
maintained  their  position." 

Evidently  liomesteads  of  this  kind  must 
have  been  numerous  in  the  time  of  Corn- 
walUs.  But  as  population  increased,  after 
many  years  of  peace,  the  competition  for 
cultivators  among  zamimMrs  gave  way  to  a 
competition  for  land  among  cultivators. 
Then  arose  rack-renting  and  iUegal  cesses — 
against  which  the  Settlement  had  made  no 
due  provision ;  and  a  tenant,  such  as  the 
cultivator  had  now  become,  was  Uable  to 
eviction  from  some  or  aU  of  his  holdings 
when  another  offered  bettor  terms.  There 
was  a  general  prohibition  of  such  doings, 
but  the  prohibition  was  without  sanction, 
save  what  might  be  obtained  from  costly 
litigation,  in  which  a  poor  man  was  sure  to 
be  defeated  by  a  rich  man  ;  and  there  were 
no  local  officials,  nor  was  there  any  field 
survey  or  record  of  rights  such  as  might 
make  a  true  copyhold.  It  was  not  until 
1859 — more  than  sixty  years  after  the 
Permanent  Settlement — that  the  increasing 
misery  of  the  tenantry  led  to  measure  s  of 
legislative  relief,  which  were  only  completed 
in  the  Viceroyship  of  Lord  Ripoi,  after  keen 
and  angry  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
zaminddrs. 

If,  however,  CornwalUs  was  led  into  all 
this  grave  error,  it  was  by  benevolence  and 
a  wish  to  do  his  duty.  The  same  character- 
istics marked  his  whole  career.  When  lay- 
ing down  tlio  charge  of  Ireland,  ho  wrote  : 
"  I  am  leaving  a  people  who  love  lue,  and 
whose  happiness  I  had  nearly  s  !cured  in  a 
state  of  i^rogressive  misery."  And  again, 
of  his  recall,  he  says  that  it  would  not  give 
him  much  concern  ; 

"  but  [for]  the  reflection  of  the  miasry  to  which 
a  people  are  doomed  who  have  shown  me  every 
mark  of  gratitude  and  affection,  aid  the  ulti- 
mate danger  to  which  .  .  .  Ireland  will 
expose  the  British  Empire." 

This  is  the  language  of  an  amiable  and  just 
man,  by  no  moans  Hkely  to  sacrifice  the  mass 
of  any  nation  to  aristocratic  oppression — if 
he  knew  what  he  was  doing. 

The  author  does  ample  justice  to  these 
qualities,  remarking  on  the  "  sound  sense 
and  right  feeUng  "  of  his  hero,  and  his 
"  almost  uninterrupted  devotion  to  duty." 
CornwaUis  surrendered  his  ease  and  health 
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at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  to  return  to  India, 
when  he  conceived  that  by  so  doing  he  could 
serve  his  king  and  country.  He  died,  on 
his  way  up  the  Ganges,  less  than  three 
months  after  his  landing  in  Calcutta ;  and 
his  statue  by  Bacon  is  fitly  placed  in  the 
town  hall  there.  The  peerage  has  become 
extinct ;  but  he  is  represented — which  Mr. 
Seton-Karr  does  not  mention  —  by  Mr. 
r.  S.  W.  Cornwallis,  who  still  holds  Linton 
— the  zaminduri  of  Galfridua,  brother  of  Sir 
n.  Maun,  whose  daughter  and  coheiress  was 
OornwaUis's  mother. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  book  is  a 
clear  explanation  of  an  obscure  and  thorny 
subject ;  and  that  the  style  is  always  scholar- 
like and  often  excellent. 

H.  G.  Keene. 


Sonnets   and  Reveries.      By   Marcus    S.    C. 
Eickards.     (Clifton:  Baker.) 

TuERE  are  poets  who  write  chiefly  for  the 
ear,  and  whose  readers  are  so  well  pleased 
witii  melodious  measures  that  they  are  not 
too  curious  about  the  sense  which  ought  to 
accompanj'  the  sound.  There  are  others 
who  are  perhaps  too  indifferent  to  the  graces 
of  expression,  but  who  are  careful  to  com- 
press into  their  verse  all  the  thought  and 
reflection  it  can  bo  made  to  convey.  Mr. 
Eickards  belongs  rather  to  the  second  than 
to  the  first  of  these  classes.  Not  that  his 
verse  is  marred  1iy  want  of  smoothness.  It 
scans  well,  and  offends  against  none  of  the 
laws  of  metre.  But  its  first  merit  consists 
in  its  thoughtfulness,  and  in  tlie  fact  that  it 
obliges  the  reader  to  think.  It  is  not  ambi- 
tious. Tlio  thouglits  it  suggests  and  the 
truths  it  teaches  are  perfectly  simple.  They 
owe  nothing  to  philosophj'  or  science,  except 
in  so  far  as  both  philosophy  and  science  are 
involved  in  the  simplest  observations  of 
nature.  Mr.  Eickards's  subjects  are  found 
among  those  natural  objects  which  gave 
Wordsworth  his  best  inspiration.  He 
addresses  a  poem  "  To  a  Swarm  of  Gnats"; 
he  writes  a  sonnet  on  that  pleasant  aspect 
of  the  weather  which  is  called  "  Clearing 
Up  "  ;  another  owes  its  origin,  as  well  as  its 
title,  to  "A  Distant  View  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral "  ;  he  indites  a  long  poem  to  "  A 
Late  Swallow "  —  though  the  freaks  and 
delaying  flight  of  the  swallow  are  made  to 
indicate  the  ways  of  men;  while  "The 
Glow-worm"  suggests  to  him  reflections  that 
are  well  worth  tlio  half-dozen  pages  he 
devotes  to  them.  This  humble  little  "wood- 
land star  "  reminds  him  of  woman's  mission 
in  the  world : 

"  Wedded  or  single,  she  may  learn  from  thee  : 
Wingless  thou  arc,  not  hers  to  roam  too  far, 
Her  realm  is  home— a  home-light  let  her  be." 

But  he  would  have  her  glow  with  intellec- 
tual as  well  as  domestic  light : 

"  Daughters  of  brightness,  shine  !  This  is  your  lot. 
Your  being's  end.     They  play  you  false  who 
beep 
The  mists  of  falsehood  roimd  you.    Heed  them 
not. 
Bid  knowledge  welcome,  let  her  glory  steep 
Your  minds  that  they  may  radiate  some  light 
Over  earth's  siclily  gloom.     In  this  be  bright, 

Ay  !  and  iu  this — excel  in  every  gift ; 

Besiege  Pjimassus  :  borrow  from  each  Muse 
Some  ray  of  splendour." 


There  are  other  poems  in  the  volume 
which  also  point  to  the  place  of  woman  in 
human  affairs.  The  following  sonnet,  with 
its  apt  but  curious  comparison  of  woman 
to  a  wheel  and  man  to  an  axle,  is  one  of 
them : 

"  United  ok.  Afakt. 

"  I  am  the  axle.  Dearest !    Thou,  the  wheel. 
Around  my  soul  is  nought  but  thee  ;  while  thou 
Art  pivoted  on  me,  if  our  true  vow 
Be  fully  kept.     Till  we  are  one,  I  feel 
We  miss  self -rapture,  uor  find  play  for  zeal. 
United,  we  might  help  to  drag  the  world 
And  circle  through  eternity  ent\Tirled 
In  love's  ecstatic  maze  our  bliss  to  seal ! 

Ah,  blind  complaint ! — unless  both  parts  be  fit, 
The  whole  lacks  needful  balance  :  each  requires 
Due  finish,  and  is  wrought  alone  :  the  f  res 
That  Jorge  the  iron,  scorch  the  wood.     The  wit 
Of  a  great  Master  fashions  all.    Be  still  1 
He  knows  the  hoiu:  to  join  us — wait  His  Will." 

The  lines  which  I  have  italicised  are 
singularly  forcible.  The  first  of  the  two 
itaUcised  passages  shows  how  capable  of 
exalted  treatment  is  a  somewhat  common- 
place image ;  the  second  pithily  expresses 
the  difference  between  the  discipline  neces- 
sary for  a  man  and  that  suited  to  a  woman. 
Mr.  Eickards  is  at  his  best  in  descriptions 
of  purely  natural  objects  ;  and,  true  as  the 
lessons  are  which  he  draws  from  these,  one 
would  now  and  then  prefer  the  pictui-e  with- 
out the  pendant  moral.  Here,  for  instance, 
detached  from  the  attendant  lesson,  is  an 
account  of  what  happens  in  "  Maj''s  sweet 
moon "  (the  poet's  Maj%  for  when,  alas ! 
was  the  month  of  east  winds  sweet  ?),  when 
"  Earth  is  all  a-flutter  "  : 

"  This  wild  sport. 
This  gay  coquetry  everywhere  to-day — 
The  greenfinch's  short  rapturous  accent. 
The  iiipit's  ecstasy  on  stiffened  wing, 
The  wood  wren's  shivering  fall,  the  lifted  tail 
Of  the  hedge  bird  with  pinions  all  adroop, 
The  archings,  toyings,  twists,  and  gambollings 
That  charm  the  stealthy  eye,  if  it  should  rest 
On  any  wedded  pair  of  sylvan  things — 
Is  just  the  shifting  play  of  the  love-light 
Upon  the  happy  face  of  mother  earth. 
Mark  her  expression  !     Constant  restlessness. 
And  yet  complete  repose  :  as  various 
The  movement  is  as  are  the  ways  and  turns 
Of  creature  wooing ;  while  from  out  her  lips 
Uprises  a  melodious  burst  of  song, 
AU  shades  of  note,  aU  subtleties  of  tone, 
Blending  in  symphony." 

No  one  who  reads  this  book  can  doubt 
that  Mr.  Eickards  has  the  making  of  a  poet 
in  him;  but  if  he  woidd  really  woo  the 
Muse,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  occasion- 
ally to  leave  the  moralist  and  the  homiHst 
behind. 

George  Cotterell. 


NEW  novels. 


Virginie.  By  Val  Prinsep.  In  3  vols. 
(Longmans.) 

A  Colonial  Reformer.  By  Eolf  Boldrewood. 
In  3  vols.     (Macmillan.) 

A  Line  of  Her  Own.  By  Mrs.  Conney.  In 
3  vols.     (Hurst  &  Blackett.) 

The  Secret  of  the  Princess.  By  Mrs.  Suther- 
land Edwards.  In  2  vols.  (Chapman  & 
Hall.) 

Romance  hy  Proxy.  By  Evans  Comyn. 
(Eden,  Eemington  &  Co.) 


Otho,    By  Mrs.  J.  L.  Brown.     (Digby  & 

Long.) 

Lad  and  Lass.  By  Jon  Thoroddsen.  Trans- 
lated by  Arthur  M.  Eeeves.  (Sampson 
Low.) 

Aniivee.    By  Lady  Florence  Dixie  (Henry.) 

It  would    be  difficxdt    for  a  novel-writer 
possessing  the  smallest  eye  for    dramatic 
effect  not  to  find  in  the  Eeign  of  Terror  a 
subject  provocative  of  sustained  excitement 
as  well  as  replete  with  historical  interest. 
Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  who  places  the  incidents 
of  his  novel,  Virginie,  in  the  French  Eevo- 
lutionary  period,  has,  as  may  naturally  be 
supposed,  no  lack  of   eye  for  effect;  and, 
though  his  first  volume  reads  rather  heavily, 
owing  to  its  laborious  minuteness  of  detail, 
there   is   a   fairly  good  supply  of  stirring 
incident   in    the    remainder  of    the   work. 
Enormous  pains  are  taken  in  describing  how 
Valerie,  daughter  of  the  chef  and  auhergiste, 
Jacques  le  Blanc,  left  her  home  secretly,  and 
eloped  with  the  Comte  de  la  Beauce,  who 
honourably  manied  her,  though  of  this  fact 
her   father   long    remained    in    ignorance ; 
and  comparatively  little  interest  is  aroused 
until  we  come  to  the  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment   of    la    Beauce    as    a    suspect,     at 
the  information  of  Le  Blanc  and  his  friend 
Eousselet,  who  believe  him  to  be  merely 
her    seducer.      Many    of     Mr.     Prinsep's 
characters  are  decidedly  well  drawn :   the 
fat,  warm-hearted,  fussy,  hot-tempered,  and 
chivalrous  Le  Blanc,   his    gaunt,   solemn, 
philosophical    friend,    Eousselet,    together 
with  Virginie  and  her  husband,  their  faith- 
fid  follower,  Jean  Durand,  and  their  deadly 
enemy,   Captain  Pinard,  are  all  studies  of 
more    than    common  merit.      As    already 
hinted,  the  chief  defect  of  the  book  arises 
from  excess  of  painstaking.   Though  correct 
and  cultured,  the  language  is  by  no  means 
sparkling,  nor  is  the  narrative  relieved  by 
many  of  those  lighter  episodes,  or  flashes 
of  hirmour,   or  other  subtle  touches  that 
entitle  a  novel  to  high  rank.    It  is  doubtful 
whether   the  author  has  done  well  in  re- 
linquishing the  brush  for  the  pen,  and  he 
is  certainly  unfortunate  in  having  chosen 
ground    already    traversed    by    first-rate 
novelists. 

In  the  pages  of  A  Colonial  Reformer  we  are 
introduced  to  Ernest  Neuchamp,  a  yoimger 
son  from  an  English  county  family,  who 
starts  for  Australia  with  £5000  in  his 
pocket  and  in  his  teeming  brain  a  plan  for 
the  complete  regeneration,  imder  his  own 
apostolic  influence  and  example,  of  colonial 
manhood.  His  scheme  includes  "  the  reign 
of  abstract  justice  and  the  dethronement  of 
shams.  He  saw  afar  a  general  refinement 
in  manners,  pervading  culture,  which  was 
harmoniously  to  fuse  classes  now  so  un- 
happily divided  ;  the  co-operation  of  labour 
with  capital,  and  the  equal  partition  of  the 
public  lands."  Of  course,  he  is — at  the 
outset,  at  all  events  —  an  arrant  prig, 
brimming  over  with  assertive  self-sufficiency, 
and  absorbed  in  "  aU  the  fair  visions  of 
the  higher  life,"  which,  according  to  the 
rather  florid  language  of  the  writer, 
"commend  themselves  to  ardent  youth 
and  generous  manhood  in  that  springtime 
of  the  heart  when  beautiful  emanations  are 
evolved  in  multiform  glory."    It  may  be  re- 
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marked  in  passing  that  the  writer's  methods 
of  expression  would  bo  none  the  worse  for 
a  little  gentle  xjruuing.  Much  may  be 
allowed  to  a  hero  and  heroine  of  enlightened 
views  ;  but  when  Aymer  Brandon,  a  rough 
squatter,  comes  to  relate  a  story  in  the  same 
sesquipedalian  verbiage  and  gorgeous  meta- 
phor as  are  used  by  tlie  more  pretentious 
characters,  tlie  result  is— well,  anything  but 
sublime.  Apart  from  this,  the  book  has 
many  merits.  It  is  a  quiet  and  not  un- 
friendly satire  upon  the  attitude  of  superiority 
often  assumed  by  )'outhf ul  inimigi'ants  from 
the  Old  Country  on  arriving  in  the  colonies; 
and  it  amusingly  describes  the  g^-adual  jn-o- 
cess  by  which  Ernest  Neuchamp  is  brought 
to  ]ii8  senses.  The  writer,  moreover,  is 
thorouglily  conversant  with  Australian  life, 
aiid  his  descriptions  of  every  sort  of  farming 
occupation  seem  exhaustive  enough  to  serve 
as  a  complete  guide  to  any  intending 
immigrant. 

To  classify  a  work  of  fiction  as  "a  hunt- 
ing novel "  is  half  way  on  the  road  to 
reviewing  it.  One  knows  in  a  moment  that 
the  personnel  of  the  story  will  be  county 
families,  army  men,  and  grooms ;  the  name 
is  instantly  suggestive  of  spinneys  and 
coverts,  of  bullfinches,  stone  walls,  double 
posts  and  rails,  and  nasty  bits  of  water. 
And  for  all  true  lovers  of  sport  these 
details  have  an  irresistible  fascination,  so 
that  when  a  reaUy  weU-told  love  story  is 
combined  with  them,  a  solid  popularity  may 
be  predicted  for  the  book.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Mrs.  Edward  Kennard,  no  lady 
writer  has  hitherto  made  any  serious  effort 
to  challenge  the  position  long  held  by  Caj)t. 
Hawley  Smart  in  this  department  of  fiction. 
However,  in  A  Line  of  Her  Own  Mrs. 
Conney  has  produced  an  excellent  book  of 
its  kind.  In  her  cross-country  runs  she 
always  manages  to  be  lively  and  interesting, 
and  her  talents  for  constructing  an  elaborate 
talo  of  intrigue  are  indisputable. 

The  Secret  of  the  Princess  has  one  remark- 
able peculiarity  about  it,  in  the  fact  that  it 
totally  differs  from  the  ordinary  tales  of 
Russian  life  we  are  accustomed  to  read. 
The  latter  depend,  as  a  rule,  for  their 
interest  upon  portrayal  of  the  more  savage 
side  of  Sclavonic  regime,  and  the  barbarities 
that  stiU  mark  an  imperfect  civilisation. 
Mrs.  Edwards,  in  her  story  of  the  Princess 
Volhonsky  and  her  three  children,  has 
avoided  all  such  unpleasant  topics ;  and 
though  the  secret  police  and  Siberian  exile 
are  features  which  must  of  necessity  crop 
up  in  a  narrative  of  this  kind,  the  writer 
has  managed  to  diffuse  such  a  rose-water 
aroma  over  her  allusions  to  them,  that  one 
scarcely  discerns  any  atrocious  element  in 
the  scenes  she  describes.  In  fact,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  nomenclature,  and  the  elaborate 
descriptions  of  fur  clothing,  the  adventures 
of  Prince  Sergius  and  the  Princesses  Marie 
and  Nellie  Volhonsky  might  have  been 
supposed  to  take  place  almost  anywhere. 
Though  guiltless  of  any  sensational  sur- 
prises, the  story  is  not  an  altogether  duU 
one,  and  wiU  be  acceptable  to  readers  who 
are  interested  in  court  life  and  millinery. 

By  the  help  of  a  good  deal  of  excision, 
Romance  by  Proxy  might  manage  to  pass 
muster  as  a  popular  handbook  to  Cairo  and 


tlie  Thebaid;  as  a  novel  it  is  intolerably 
didl.  Descriptive  skotclics  of  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  have  a  special  interest 
of  their  own  which  compels  attention  ;  and 
explanatory  theories  of  primeval  religions, 
even  when  illustrated  with  nothing  better 
than  the  lights  of  a  second-hand  philosophy, 
may  be  made  at  least  readable.  But  chapter 
after  chapter  devoted  to  the  vacuous  gossip 
and  frivolities  of  garrison  society  become, 
after  a  while,  appaUingl}'  wearisome.  Mr. 
Comj-n  is  vastlj'  more  interesting  as  an 
antiquary  and  a  dilettante  philosoplier  than 
as  a  writer  of  romance.  After  some  300 
pages  of  his  book  liave  been  passed,  matters 
become  a  trifle  more  exciting;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whetlier  many  readers  will  get  as 
far. 

Unquestionably  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
reviewer  who  reads  Otho  to  dissuade  Mrs. 
J.  Ij.  Brown,  if  he  possibly  can,  from  ever 
writing  another  novel.  Mere  orthographi- 
cal mistakes,  of  which  there  are  many  in 
the  book,  do  not  usually  count  for  much  in 
one's  estimate  of  tlie  literary  value  of  a 
work  ;  but  when,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
a  good  deal  of  the  mystery  and  interest  of 
the  tale  are  connected  with  the  so -called 
Grreek  word  "Plaino"  engraved  upon  a  ring, 
and  you  keep  wondering  all  along  what  in 
the  world  "Plaino"  can  mean,  until  ju.st 
at  the  end  j-ou  discover  that  it  ought  to 
have  been  "  Phaino,"  there  seems  legitimate 
room  for  complaint.  Grammatical  errors 
also — e.g.,  "both him  and Gwendoljme seemed 
to  prefer  their  own  home  in  Wales  " — are 
of  trivial  importance,  for  they  can  easily  be 
rectified  by  a  friend.  And  even  gross 
ignorance  of  commonplace  facts,  such  as  is 
exhibited  by  this  author,  who,  among 
other  errors,  appears  to  think  that  all  the 
country  clergy  are  styled  "  Very  Eev.,"  and 
that  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  are 
elected  to  their  seats  by  popular  vote,  may 
be  concealed  from  view  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  submitting  the  proof-sheets  to 
the  judgment  of  a  competent  critic  before 
publication.  What  really  makes  Mrs. 
Brown's  chance  of  success  hopeless  is  her 
total  lack  of  any  eye  for  artistic  effect, 
combined  with  an  infinite  capacity  for  senti- 
mental gush  and  vapid  twaddle.  Her  book 
— of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  an 
outline — is  marked  by  the  continual  intro- 
duction upon  the  scene  of  characters  who 
have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  plot, 
nor  has  the  plot  itself  much  scope  allowed 
it  for  development  except  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end.  From  the  constant  occui-rence 
of  such  phrases  as  "I  guess,"  "just  perfectly 
delightful,"  and  suchlike,  we  should  con- 
jecture the  writer  to  be  an  American. 

Readers  of  Icelandic  literature  are  better 
acquainted  with  Thoroddsen  as  a  j)oet  than 
as  a  novelist.  Lads  and  Lasses  is  a  trans- 
lation of  liis  "  Piltur  og  Stulka,"  the  only 
romance  (with  one  exception)  which  bears 
his  name.  It  is  interesting  not  so  much  for 
any  startling  features  of  plot  or  incident  as 
for  primitive  simplicity  of  style,  and  as 
exhibiting  the  quaint  peculiarities  of  custom 
and  observance  that  exist  among  a  remote 
and  little  known  people. 

Lady  Florence  Dixie  has  made  herself 
well  known  to  the  world  as  an  advocate  of 


the  right  of  woman  to  be  ranked,  not  only 
intellectually  but  also  physically,  on  a  par 
with  man.  This  does  not  prevent  her  from 
being  a  fascinating  recounter  of  j)erilou8 
adventures  among  wild  and  barbarous 
tribes.  Anitvee ;  or.  The  Warrior  Queen,  is 
a  sequel  to  a  previous  story  ontitle<l  The 
Castaways,  dealing  with  life  among  the 
Patagonians  and  other  savage  races  of 
the  South  American  continent.  One  of  the 
great  charms  of  the  book,  apart  from  its 
bright  and  .spirited  style,  is  that  it  intro- 
duces us  to  peoples  and  customs  of  which 
we  know  next  to  nothing.  Of  course,  the 
story  is  written  more  especially  for  the 
amusement  of  younger  readers. 

J.  Barhow  Allen. 


RECENT  THEOLOGY. 

The  Quakers  :  a  Study,  Historical  and 
Critical.  By  Frederick  Storrs  Turner.  (Son- 
nenschein).  Mr.  Turner  must  be  congratulated 
on  the  achievement  of  a  work  which  fills  up  very 
efficiently  a  gap  in  our  religious  literature.  Of 
histories  of  Quakers  we  have,  it  is  true,  no 
lack ;  but  they  all,  without  scarce  an  exception, 
treat  the  subject  from  ■\vithui.  That  such  a 
mode  of  estimating  the  rise  of  a  religious  move- 
ment has  advantages — especially  on  the  score  of 
truth  and  reliability — we  should  not  dream  of 
denying  any  more  than  we  should  think  of 
questioning  its  peculiar  appropriateness  in  the 
case  of  the  Quakers.  Probably  no  religious  sect 
ever  possessed  a  more  vivid  and  authentic 
representation  of  its  origin  than  the  Quakers 
possess  in  the  Journal  of  George  Fox.  It  is 
a  revelation,  absolutely  honest  and  straight- 
forward, of  the  weakness  as  well  as  the  strength 
of  the  Quaker  movement,  regarded  from  its 
inner  standpoint  and  source  of  inspiration  ; 
and  the  line  laid  down  by  Fox's  immortal  work 
has  been  that  adopted  by  his  successors,  ?.</., 
by  Barclay,  Woolman,  &c.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  know  the  life  of  an  organism  or  the  motive 
power  of  a  machine  from  within,  and  another 
to  estimate  it  from  without — carefully  discrimi- 
nating the  relation  between  the  initial  force 
and  its  varied  outcomes.  This  is  precisely  the 
task  Mr.  Turner  has  set  himself  with  regard  to 
Quakerism.  He  analyses  the  movement  from 
its  first  crude  starting-point  to  its  incipient 
decay  during  the  last  century.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  ho  should  have  stopped  short  at  this 
point,  and  declined  to  consider  the  motive  forces 
which  have  not  only  brought  down  the  sect  to 
our  own  time,  but  which  at  present  seem 
Hkely  to  give  it  a  renewed  lease  of  popularity 
in  the  immediate  futm-e.  Mr.  Turner  finds  in 
the  central  doctrine  of  Quakerism — the  self- 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  which  is 
only  the  objective  form  of  what  the  Quakers, 
from  a  subjective  point  of  view,  called  "  The 
Newer  Light" — the  antidote  to  much  of  the 
disbelief  and  negation  of  our  own  time.  The 
book  is  attractively  written,  and  may  be  com- 
mended either  to  those  interested  in  the 
Quakers  or  to  those  who  delight  to  ponder  the 
less  obtrusive  among  the  religious  problems  of 
our  time. 

Quaker  Strongholds,  by  C.  E.  Stephen  (Kegan 
Paul  &  Co.),  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  contribution 
equally  suggestive  and  important  to  the  religious 
thought  of  to-day.  The  gifted  authoress — a 
sister  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen — narrates  her 
conversion  from  the  National  Church  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  It  is  impossible  not  to 
sympathise  with  the  reasons  of  such  a  change, 
which  may  briefly  be  defined  as  a  need  of 
freedom,  elasticity,  and  spiritual  expansion 
which  the  Uturgy  of  the  Church,  so  far  from 
ministering  to,  seems  intended  to  thwart  and 
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stifle.     The  objection  is  well  founded,  and  is 
as  old  as   it  IS   true.     It  is  not  an  incidental 
outcome ;  It  is  the  design  of  every  Hturgy  to 
embody  the  general  devotional  feelings  of  those 
who  join  in  It,  and   thereby  not  so  much  to 
suppress    as     to    bring     into     subjection     the 
occasionally  vague   but    oftentimes  ivild   and 
eccentric  emotions  of  undisciplined  individual 
piety.     It  may  not  be  an  ideally  high  form  of 
human  devotion  that  its  embodied  utterances 
should  bo  provided  already  manufactured  and 
packed  like  the  wares  in  a  grocer's  shop,   and 
that  not  the  least  change  or  readmixtiire  should 
be  permitted  to  any  article  thus  authoritatively 
retailed ;   but  we  must  unfortunately  bear  in 
mmd   the  attributes    and    exigencies,   not   of 
individuals  rarely  gifted  both  mteUectually  and 
spintually,    but   of    average    humanity.      We 
cannot  doubt  that  Miss  Stephen  finds  in  the 
freer  worship  of  the  Friends  an  atmosphere  and 
alunent  much   more  suited  to  her  wants  and 
susceptibilities   than    those    provided    by    the 
Church  of  England  ;  but  what  proportion  does 
she  suppose  of  mdividuals,  gifted  like  herself 
waste  among  the  ordinary  worshippers  in  the 
National  Church  ?    Still,  it  must,  iii  fairness,  be 
admitted^and  Miss  Stephen's  book  is  useful  as 
an    opportune    reminder    of    the    truth-that 
liturgical  forms  are  not  the  highest  conceiv- 
able mode  of  worship ;   they  are  rather   con- 
descensions   to    average    human    frailty    and 
mediocrity.        Besides    the     autobiographical 
element  in  the   book,   Miss   Stephen  |ives   an 
account    of  what  she   regards  as   the^  strong 
points  of  Quakerism.     Here,  as  elsewhere,  she 
seems,    however,    open    to    the    criticism    of 
generalisuig    too   widely  and  indiscriminately 
from   her  own  personal   tastes   and    feelings. 
iNotwithstanding   these   drawbacks,    the    book 
may  fairiy  claim  to  be  the  most  important  con- 
tribution to  the  apologetics  of  Quakerism  since 
the  celebrated  Apology  of  Eobert  Barclay. 

Selected   Sermons   of  Sehhiermwher.      Trans- 
lated by  Mary  T.  Wilson.  (Hodder&Stoughton.) 
Ihis  volume  deserves  what  we  hope  it  is  des- 
tined to  receive,   a  warm  welcome.     Schleier- 
macher  18  probably  better  known  in  England 
as  a  philosophical  and  semi-rationahstic  tlunker 
than  as  an  evangelical  preacher,  endued  with 
all  the  pietistic  fervour  and  imction  of  Charles 
Simeon,   or  Hugh  McNeile   among  ourselves, 
though    with    infinitely   greater  breadth  and 
comprehension.      We  suspect,    therefore,    that 
those  who  take  up  this  volume  as  the  first  of 
.bchleiermacher's  works  they  have  been  able  to 
peruse  will  confess  to   an  agreeable    surprise. 
They  will  find  m  these  Selected  Sermons  nothing 
to  shock  the  most  vigilant  and  fastidious  ortho- 
doxy, while  they  wiU  discover  much  evangeli- 
cal teaching  of  the  tender  mystical  kind  that 
we  identify  with  the  best  traditions  of  evan- 
gelicalism.     It  is   not   easy  to   determine  the 
principle  on  which  the  selection  has  been  made 
Ihe    sermons    seem    chosen    in   a    happy-go- 
lucky  way  from  the  four  volumes  of  the  Berlin 
edition,  perhaps  with  a  due  care  that  nothing 
m  them  might  shock  the  orthodox  susceptibili- 
ties  of  the  English   reader.      The  translation 
seems  well  done.    We  have  tested  it  occasionally, 
and  have  found  it  not  only  accurate  but  happy. 
We  may  add  by  way  of  recommendation  to  the 
translator,  that  she  might  worthily  devote  her 

KT'fl^  "nu""!,^"?:  ^°'"™<^  *o  the"Predigten 

ubor  den  Christlichen  Hausstand,"  in  the  first         ^     ,       °.7  -  — 

volume  of  the  Berlin  collection,  from  which  she    fJ"^  T?''''  ^^^^  ""« 

has  taken  the  seventh,,  eighth,  and  ninth  in  her  '  straight  in  the  face." 

present  selection,  and  give  English  readers   a 

translation  of  the  whole  in  one  volume      We 

have  no  sermons  in  English  on  the  family  life 

approaclung  them  for  Christian  wisdom,  beauty 

and  tendemess.     The  interest  of  this  selection 

18    considerably    enhanced     by    a    brief     but 

accurate  memoir  of  the  great  theologian. 

m,ere    is    Chnst  ?      By  H.    B.    Chapman. 
(Sonnenschem.)     This  book  is  a  continuation 
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of  the  authors  former  volume,  entitled  The 
Relujwr,.  of  the  Cross.  It  may  be  described  as 
a  plea  generally  forcible  and  incisive,  often- 
tunes    starthpgly     quaint    and     original?    for 

anonhthe?"'"T"^-  '^^'^  ^°^  ^^^<^^  ^^ 
rfn^?  V  ^°'  '^'"^  epigrams,  and  keen,  shrewd 
remarks  on  various  aspects  of  Christian  thought 

wortKting"^"^  "  ^  '•^'"'^-•'^  ""^  ^'•^  Thoufht 

wJS'%*,?^'''"!".^  °*  centuries,  which  has  tabooed 

nrkteJ  h^=^^l,'  ™*"  •"  ^^'  ""'^  become  appro- 
priated  by  the   enemies    of  the   Cross,   has   thus 

fold'  StV'oTtKh'^^"''"  ^°"^'--*^  -  *^« 

"  Hunting  goes  on  all  right,  baUs  are  advertised 
dinners  are  given,  the  Morniuff   Post  reads   verv 

^^^trT'-r^"'  ■^^'^"^^  streets  ar^  IfiZ 
with  poor  tempted  women,  driven  to   seU   their 
virtue  to   gam  their   bread.      And  yet  men  lau 
refuse  five  pounds  while  their  stabled  arrfuU  of 
horses,  and  the  price  of  a  single  night's  amuse 
ment  would  open  the  gate  of  heaven  to  seveTof 
then-  sisters  who  are  now  in  hell." 
To    those    who    like    plain    speaking    on 
subject   of   Christian   teaching  and   duty 
book  may  be  strongly  recommended. 

TheLiviny  Christ  and  the  Four  Gospels 
K.    W.    Dale       (Hodder  &   Stoughton.)     ux. 
Dale  ,s  so  well  known  as  a  preachir  and  witer 
on  popular  theology  that  eveiy  production  of 
his  IS  certam  to  find  a  large  and  sympathising 
audience.     This  book,  however,  differs  from  al! 
Ins  previous  writings.     It  consists  of  a  number 
ot  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Early  Church 
As.    however,    they    only  repeat    the    generai 
results  of  well-known   church  histories     they 
cannot  be  said  to  have  the  importance  which 
belongs  to  Dr.  Dale's  original  work.     It  goes 
without   saymg   that,  in  the    account   which 
he    gives     of     Early     Church    polity,    Con- 
gregationabsm    is    mostly  in     the  ascendant. 
Ihis  IS  however,  of  less  importance,  inasmuch 
as  most  ingenuous  ^vriters,  even  when  their  own 
sympathies   are  ecclesiastical,  admit  that   the 
Churches  were  at  first  mainly  separate,  and  in 
many    respects  whoUy    indepencient    of    each 
other.     The  title   of  the  book  is  intended   to 
mark    one    of    its    chief    objects  —  viz.,    the 
superiority  of  the  evidence  of  experience  and 
mtuition  to  that  of  external  authority  in  respect 
of  the   Gospels.     This  is  well  brought  out  in 
lectures  two  and  three,  and  again  in  lecture  four- 
teen.   Dr.;  Dale  finds  in  this  immediate  spiritual 
apprehension    the    cause    why  Christians  are 
not  appreciably  affected  by  attacks  on  religion 
or  destructive  criticisms  of    ite  sacred  books 
His  own  large  experience  as  a  preacher  gives 
Xt  ^°  "^^"^  ^'*^  authority  on  the 

Spiritual   Law   in   the   Natural    World.      By 
E   Swift.     (Elliot  Stock.)     Though  the  t^ne  df 
this  little  book  is  much  less  presumptuous  and 
dogmatic  than  that  of   the  Natural  Law  in  the 
Sp,r,tnal  World  oiVrot  Drummond,  ite  object 
IS  not  wholly  dissimilar.     It  maybe  described 
roughly    as    an    attempt    to    effect    a    union 
generally  by  the  method  of  analogy,  between 
religion  and  physical  science.     "  Theology  and 
science,      says  the  author,  "have  become  like 
two  fondly-attached  friends,  whose  friendship 
has  through  divergence  of  sentiment,  died  out  • 
and  when  they  meet,  neither  of  them  dare  look 
the  other  straight  in  the  face."     In  order  to 
re-estabhsh  this  broken  friendship,  he  purposes 
to  show  that  true  science  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  aU  the  grand  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion. ' '     The  author  manifesto  some 
acquamtance    with     various     departments    of 
physical     science,     as    weU    as    considerable 
dexterity  m  utilising  his   knowledge   for  the 
apologetic  purpose  above  mentioned.     That  he 
succeeds    in   his   design  is,   however,   in    our 
opinion,  doubtful. 


r-  '{'L^ ^i><"*"ai  Development  of  St.  Paul      Bv 
G  Matheson.     (Blackwood.)     To  every  studen't 

S    Sha^^^r"^   '^'^r*  beSusIS 
bt.  Paul  had  not  one  sole  but  several  distinct 
developments      It  is,  therefore,  of  importance 
to  understand  the  meaning  which  Dr^atheLn 

fcsi^-th^e^Sa^J^  *"^^  ^'  '^  ^^  ^^ 

,  quesfoT  of-  BTblicrcTtyr  hI  T^^,'  f 
'  regard  these  as  marking"JLTa'g  r™^^^^ 

a^nlSuJ r  ai^^  '^^^^t^^^' 
construct  a  fairly  correct  pfcturao?tr'^''> 
phases  of  Paul's  Chris&n  *ence  * ' '  ""='''"" 
I^;.  Matheson  answers  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative,  and  his  book  is  worth  reading  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  open  to  the  objections:  (1) 

^.^Ja  '1°^''  °^>?  '°1'^y  i«  needlessly 
narrowed,  being  limited  to  the  Pauline 
Epistles ;  (2)  That  his  plan  is  not  always  con- 
sistent vnth  Itself,  and  that  his  resite  are 
largely  obtained  by  a  dexterous  manipulation 
ot  certain  texts,  and  an  ignoring  just  as  dexter- 
ous of  other  inconvenient  texte.     This    how- 

Z^U  t-v!  °°^  'fu™  *°  "'  *°  ''ffect  the  substantial 
probabihty  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  with 
most  of  which  we  are  disposed  to  agree. 


Piiritamsni  in    Power.       By    Clement    Wise 
^eganPaul&Co.)     We  darlnot sup^oseThat 
Mr     Clement   Wise,    in    the  plenitMe   of  his 
wisdom,  deliberately  designed  this   volume   in 
order  to  prove  .and  illustrate  the  foolishness  of 
reviewing,  but  his  book  is  undoubtedly  capable 
of  that  or  some  equally  be^vildering  explana- 
tion.    To    bafile  the  conscientious   reviewer— 
to  render  a  succinct  account  of  the  design  of  his 
book  a  sheer  impossibUity-might  not  unfairly 
stand  for  the  final  cause  of  his  volume.     With  a 
warning  therefore,  that  we  are  about  attempt- 
ing a  chfficult.  If  not  hopeless,  task,  we  may  say 
that    Iitntanmn    in    Poiuer   is    a    diatribe   or 
vehement  invective   directed  against   most  of 
our  Enghsh  traditions,  whether  political,  social 
or  rehgious.     The  standpoint  from  which  the 
attack  IS  made  is  so  various  that  it  might  not  un- 
tairiy  be  summed  up  as  universal  dissidence.  Mr. 
Olement  Wise  seems  to  possess  the  characteristics 
immortahsed  m  the  hero  of  Cervantes.     With 
more    than    Quixotic   courage  and   boisterous 
energy,  he  not  only  arrays  himself  agauist  every 
belief  or  institution  which  wears  the  aspect  of 
stability   or    general   acceptance,    but  he  con- 
tinually   mistakes    the   phantasies  of  his   own 
imagmation   for    actual  oppugnable   realities. 
Let    us    add    that    the    book,    besides    being 
thoroughly      original     and     independent,     S 
enlivened  by  a  considerable  amount  of  wit,  and 
abounds  with  suggestions  as  amusing  as   they 
are  impracticable.   As  a  specimen,  we  may  quote 
n    ^f^  ^^^  transformation  of  St.  Paul's 

Cathedral  by  chromatic  mural  decoration,  to  be 
effected  by  idle  young  ladies,  in  memorial  of 
ot  which  he  hopes  to  read  the  following  inscrip- 
tion on  a  mural  tablet : 


Done  m  attempted  expiation  of    the  previous 
worthlessness  of  their  lives  by  4000  young  women 
of  what  are  called  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
whose  fathers  paid  for  the  paint.     They  subscribed 
the  cost  of  a  new  bonnet  and   one  year's  pocket 
money  to  the  benefit  funds  ot  the  Painters'  and 
Decorators'  Trades  Union  of  London." 
After  this  evidence   of  what  may  be  termed 
Acute  Meliorism,  it  seems  superfluous  to  record 
our  conviction  that  Mr.   Clement   Wise    is  a 
person    of  sanguineous  temperament— as    the 
medical  men  of  the  beginning  of  this  century 
"^ojild  phrase  it.     It  seems  equally  needless  to 
add  that  he  is  a  devout  believer  in  a  forth- 
coming millennium. 

Some  Central  Points  of  our  Lwd's  Ministry. 
By  Henry  Wace.     (Hodder  &  Stoughton.)  This 
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is  a  republication  of  certain  papers  or  exposi- 
tions originally  printed  in  the  Ckr(jynmn's 
Magazine.  How  far  they  merited  republication 
is  a  question  in  which  Dr.  Waco  and  his 
admirers  are  primarily  concerned.  Certainly 
the  expositions  are  learned,  and  are  written  in 
a  clear  if  somewhat  dry  and  pedantic  style. 
But  they  seem  to  us  to  lack  originality  and 
animation.  Most  critics  would,  indeed,  pro- 
nounce them  diUl,  but  this  would  not  be  a 
courteous  description  of  the  effect  they  are 
nevertheless  calculated  to  produce.  The  third 
sermon,  on  "  Our  Lord's  Education,"  touches 
the  fringe  of  the  question  which  has  recently 
been  so  much  discussed  in  reference  to  Lux 
Miindi ;  but  it  does  not  throw  any  appreciable 
light  on  it. 

The  Churchman's  Theolorjical  Dictionary. 
By  R.  Eden.  (Elliot  Stock.)'  This  republica- 
tion of  a  well-known  Dictionary  does  not  seem 
to  merit  more  than  a  passing  acknowledg- 
ment. It  is  a  re-cast,  with  certain  additions, 
bringing  the  book  up  to  date  in  matters  of 
religious  controversy.  The  author  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  successful  in  determining  the 
limits  of  his  work.  Sometimes  the  terms 
defined  seem  to  belong  to  a  Biblical  Dictionary  ; 
occasionally  they  are  definitions  of  words 
employed  in  church  architecture,  for  which  we 
should  refer  to  "  Parker's  Glossary."  The 
author  frankly  avows  that  his  book  is  intended 
not  only  for  churchmen,  but  for  Protestant 
churchmen;  but  though  it  is  thus  written 
ostensibly  from  a  party  point  of  view,  the 
definitions,  even  when  they  touch  upon 
burning  questions,  are  commendably  free  from 
bias.  Indeed,  they  claim  to  give  in  evei-y  case 
both  sides  of  the  question,  with,  of  course,  a 
little  leaning  to  the  author's  own  school.  The 
book  is  distinctly  honost,  and  may,  in  the  circle 
to  which  it  especially  appeals,  claim  no  small 
measure  of  utility. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

Sir  Edwin  Aenold  left  Japan  by  the  P.  and 
O.  steamer  on  January  13,  and  will  arrive  in 
London  early  in  March. 

The  first  instalment  of  the  texts  of  the  Petrie 
Papyri — the  fragments  of  Euripides'  "  Antiope  " 
—  will  appear  on  Eebniarj'  1  in  the  new 
number  of  Hermathena,  which  will  also  contain 
other  articles  of  great  interest.  Prof.  Mahaffy 
is  preparing  a  monograph  on  the  other  classical 
texts  and  legal  documents  in  the  collection  for 
publication  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Eoyal 
Irish  Academy,  with  facsimiles. 

Mk.  Gollancz  has  undertaken  to  prepare 
for  the  Chaucer  Society  an  account  of  Chaucer's 
"Philosophical  Strode,"  with  a  reprint  of  his 
philosophical  writmgs.  As  yet,  Mr.  Gollancz 
is  unwilling  to  commit  himself  on  the  subject 
of  Strode's  possible  authorship  of  "  The  Pearl," 
suggested  by  him  in  the  AcADEilY  of  Jan.  10. 

The  series  of  articles  which,  have  been 
appearing  in  the  Times  on  the  Negro  Question 
in  the  United  States  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
W.  Laird  Clowes,  who  paid  a  special  visit  to 
America  in  order  to  prepare  them.  These 
papers    will    be    revised   by  the   author,  and 

gublished  in  a  few  days  by  Messrs.  Cassell  & 
o.  under  the  title  of  Black  America. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  will  shortly 
publish  a  volume  of  Literary  Essays  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  new  volumes  of 
Sermons  by  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  by  the 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  of  Boston. 

Messrs.  Nisbet  will  publish  immediately  a 
new  work  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paton  J.  Gloag,  en- 
titled An  Introduction  to  the  Johannine  Writin(/s ; 
and  also  a  volume  of  Reflections  Eyegetical  and 
Experimented  on  St.  PauVs  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Heisch. 


The  next  volume  in  the  series  of  "  Canterbury 
Poets "  will  be  an  anthology  of  Love  Lyrics, 
edited  by  Mr.  Percy  Hulburd. 

A  ropuLAR  edition  of  Prof.  Henry  Drum- 
mond's  Tropical  Africa  is  announced  by  Messrs. 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.  It  will  contain  a  new 
preface,  in  which  the  author  replies  to  Mr. 
H.  M.  Stanley. 

Messrs.  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.  wiU  issue 
in  a  few  days  an  entirely  revised  and  much 
enlarged  edition  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  work 
on  Food  and  Feediny,  originally  published  in 
1880. 

Miss  Betham-Edwards's  novel,  ThcPartincj 
of  the  Ways,  will  shortly  be  added  to  Bentley's 
"Favourite  Novel  Series."  A  revised  edition 
of  Disarmi'il,  by  the  same  writer,  is  in  the  press ; 
and  wo  may  add  that  Dr.  Jacob,  which  originally 
appeared  twenty-four  years  ago,  has  recently 
been  reissued  in  a  cheap  form. 

A  NEW  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  in  Pitman's 
Shorthand,  at  a  popular  price,  is  promised  on 
February  1,  after  the  work  has  been  out  of 
print  nearly  twenty  years. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  and 
Scribner  &  Welford,  of  New  'Xbrk,  announce 
that  the  branch  of  their  business  heretofore 
conducted  under  the  name  of  Scribner  &  Wel- 
ford wUl,  after  January  31,  be  carried  on  under 
the  name  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  which  title 
will  thus  include  all  departments  of  their 
business. 

The  Teachers'  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  has  been  established  for  seven 
years,  has  taken  up  its  headquarters  at  74, 
Gower-street.  The  council  are  beginning  to 
organise  an  educational  museum,  at  present 
confined  to  two  departments — (1)  a  classified 
collection  of  text-books  of  all  kinds  ;  (2)  a 
collection  of  mechanical  appliances  of  use 
in  historical  and  geographical  teaching.  As 
the  nucleus  of  the  latter,  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society  have  consented  to  lend  their  educa- 
tional collection,  selected  from  the  exhibition 
held  by  the  society  a  few  years  ago.  This 
consists  of  text-books,  atlases,  wall  and  other 
maps,  globes,  relief  maps,  models,  geographical 
and  historical  pictures,  and  various  other  ap- 
pliances of  use  in  geographical  teaching.  The 
guild  now  consists  of  over  4000  members,  with 
branches  all  over  the  kingdom.  The  council 
are  promoting  a  Bill  for  the  compulsory  regis- 
tration of  teachers. 

The  Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses  in 
Public  Schools,  which  now  numbers  more  than 
400  members,  held  its  seventh  amiual  meeting 
at  Bedford  College  last  Saturday.  The  chief 
subjects  of  discussion  were  technical  education, 
the  teaching  of  science,  and  the  registration  of 
teachers — to  which  last,  in  all  forms  at  present 
proposed,  the  association  was  strongly  adverse. 
Miss  C.  E.  Collet,  M.A.  Lond.,  was  elected 
president  for  the  ensuing  year.  At  the  end  of 
the  meeting  the  members  of  the  association  in- 
spected the  new  science  laboratories  at  Bedford 
College,  which  are  now  in  working  order. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  will  give  a  lecture  on 
Monday  next,  January  26,  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, on  "  British  Ballads." 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Browning 
Society,  to  be  held  at  University  College, 
Gower-street,  on  Friday  next,  January  30,  a 
paper  wiU  be  read  by  Prof.  Jones,  of  Bangor, 
entitled  "Browning's  Proof  of  Optimism:  a 
Statement  and  a  Criticism." 

The  Wednesday  Journal  has  been  reprinting 
some  of  John  Strange  Winter's  earliest  stories, 
written  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago,  and  after- 
wards issued  in  her  first  book  "  Cavaliy  Life," 
over  ten  years  ago.  Mrs.  Stannard  is,  not  un- 
naturally,  very  indignant  at   seeing    her  old 


crude  work  advertised  in  huge  letters  on  the 
numerous  posters;  but  having  sold  the  entire 
copyright  she  is  powerless  to  prevent  it. 

If  the  present  season  has  not  been  rich  in 
new  poetry,  it  is  at  any  rate  notable  for  the 
number  of  single  volumes  containing  the  col- 
lected work  of  old  favourites.  After  Tennyson 
(in  a  pocket  edition),  Shelley,  Matthew  Arnold, 
William  Moi-ris's  Earthly  Paradise,  and  Miss 
Christina  Rossotti,  we  now  have  the  original 
poems  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  edited  by  his 
brother  (Ellis  &  Elvoy).  We  are  careful  to  say 
"original  poems";  because  not  only  are  the 
Ij'rics  omitted  which  were  contained  in  Dante 
and  his  Circle,  but  also  the  versions  from  the 
Old  French  of  Yillon,  &c.,  for  which  room 
might  easily  have  been  found.  Moreover,  as 
students  of  Rossetti  know,  at  least  one  sonnet 
has  never  been  reprinted  since  the  first  edition 
of  1870.  For  frontispiece  is  given  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  new  etching,  after  a  photograph 
taken  in  the  garden  of  ChejTie  Walk  in  1854. 
The  typogi'aphy  leaves  not  a  little  to  be  desired, 
even  in  a  cheap  book. 

Corrigenda. — In  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes's  letter 
in  the  Ac.\demy  for  January  17,  1891,  p.  04, 
col.  3,  last  line  but  two,  for  smerih  read 
merennib;  p.  G5,  col.  1,  1.  33,  for  bethin  read 
ethin;  p.  6o,  col.  1,  last  note,  for  Imirche  read 
sobairc/ie. 


FORTHCOMINa  MAGAZINES. 

"  The  Life  and  Labours  of  Schliemann  "  will  be 
the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  February  num- 
ber of  The  National  Review,  by  Dr.  Karl  Blind, 
who  for  fourteen  years  was  connected  with  the 
late  explorer  by  intimate  friendship,  and  who 
possesses  more  than  120  letters  from  him  on  his 
discoveries  and  plans  —  mostly  written  in 
German,  some  of  them  in  English  or  Greek. 

The  February  number  of  Scribner's  will 
contain — a  poem  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  entitled 
"  The  Musmee  "  ;  an  article  on  Africa,  by  Mr. 
J.  Scott  Keltic,  illustrated  with  some  rare 
portraits  of  explorers  from  Mr.  John  Murray's 
collection  ;  and  a  defence  of  autograph  collect- 
ing, by  Mr.  A.  H.  Stoddard,  the  poet. 

The  Century  for  February  will  contain  the 
first  chapter  of  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston's  new 
novel,  "The  Faith  Doctor."  In  a  paper  on 
"The  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere," Mr.  George  R.  Parkin  will  discuss  the 
position  of  the  working  man  in  Australia. 

The  February  issue  of  the  Neiohery  House 
Magazine  will  contain  some  letters  of  the  late 
M.  Chatrian,  with  an  introduction  by  the  Rev. 
F.  A.  Malleson ;  and  also  the  final  instalment 
of  Mr.  Charles  Welsh's  "  Notes  on  the  History 
of  Books  for  Childicn,"  giving  an  account  of 
the  work  done  between  1830  and  1840  by 
Joseph  Cundall  in  improving  the  "  get-up  "  of 
books  for  the  young,  together  with  some  in- 
teresting letters  from  well-known  people  on  the 
books  they  read  in  childhood. 

Mr.  Frederick  Dolman  will  contribute  an 
article  on  Edna  LyaU's  novels  to  the  February 
number  of  Sylvia's  Home  Journal. 

Mr.  Clement  Scott  contributes  an  article, 
on     the     Scott-Grundy    Controversy    to     the 
February  number  of  the  Theatre. 

Early  in  February  wUl  appear  the  first 
number  of  a  new  monthly  entitled  the  Fancy 
Ooods  and  Toy  Trades  Journal,  edited  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Morrissi  and  published  by  Messrs.  J.  G. 
Smith  &  Co.  at  165,  Queen  Victoria-street. 

With  the  March  issue  Literary  Opinion  will 
be  permanently  enlarged  to  thirty-two  pages, 
bound  with  a  fancy  cover,  at  the  price  of  three- 
pence instead  of  twopence. 
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UNIVERSITY  JOTTINGS. 

The  late    Dean   Church   has    bequeathed    his 
valuable  library  to  Oriel  CoUege,  Oxford. 

Queen's  College,  Oxford,  celebrated  last 
Monday  the  five  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  its  foundation.  It  was  on  January  18, 
l;5 10-11,  that  Edward  III.  sealed,  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  a  licence  to  Robert  de  Eglesfield, 
chaplain  to  Queen  Philijipa,  to  found  in  the 
pai-ish  of  St.  Peter-in-tho-East  a  collegiate  hall 
of  scholars,  chaplains,  and  others,  under  the 
name  of  the  Queen's  Hall  of  Oxford. 

Prof.  Swete,  Bishop  "Westcott's  successor  in 
the  chair  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  will  deliver 
his  first  course  of  lectures  this  term,  on  "  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles." 

The  Rev.  F.  Wallis,  of  Caius,  has  been 
appointed  to  lecture  during  the  current  term  as 
deputy  for  the  Lady  Margaret's  jjrofessor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge. 

The  university  of  Cambridge  has  conferred 
the  degree  of  M.A.,  hanoris  causa,  upon  Prof. 
J.  A.  Ewing,  Mr.  Stuart's  successor  in  the  chair 
of  engineering. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Hales,  Clark  Lecturer  in 
English  Literature  at  Trinity  College,  will 
begin  on  Saturday  of  this  week  a  course  of  six 
lectures  on  ' '  The  Romances  of  Chivalry  from 
Chaucer  to  Tennyson." 

Mr.  J.  H.  MiDDLETOX,  Slade  professor  of 
fine  art  at  Cambridge,  announces  a  course  of 
six  lectures  on  "  Verrochio  and  Michel- 
angelo." 

Mr.  J:  Bass  Mullinger  mil  deliver  a  course 
of  ten  lectures  this  term  at  Cambridge  on  "  The 
History  of  Education." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cambridge 
Philological  Society,  held  on  Thursday  of  this 
week,  Mr.  P.  \V.  Thomas  was  to  read  a  paper 
on  "  The  Representation  of  the  Indo-European 
Long  and  Short  Liquid  and  Long  Nasal 
Sonants  in  Greek  and  Latin."  Dr.  Sandys  is 
proposed  for  ro-election  as  president. 

The  Oxford  University  Dramatic  Society 
hope  to  have  the  play  of  "  King  John  "  ready 
for  performance  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
February.  The  part  of  King  John  will  be 
played  by  Mr.  Irving,  junior,  and  that  of 
Constance  by  Mrs.  Sim.  Mr.  Maokinnon— 
who,  as  before,  is  responsible  for  all  the  arrange- 
ments—will be  Faidconbridge ;  Miss  Mabel 
Hoare,  of  Miss  Mary  Anderson's  Lyceum  com- 
pany, Arthur;  and  Miss  Ffytche,  Queen 
Eleanor.  The  orchestra  will  be  supplied  by 
Lady  Radnor's  string-band,  conducted  by 
herself. 

The  O.cfm-d  Maija7Anc  for  Januaiy  21  prints 
an  interesting  list  of  the  winners  and  "  runners 
up  "  of  the  Hertford  and  Ireland  scholarships 
since  1835  and  1825  respectively,  together  \vith 
the  schools  at  which  they  were  educated. 

The  controversy  concerning  the  right  of 
colonial  luiiversities  to  confer  degrees  of 
examination  in  this  country,  which  was  raised 
by  the  action  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  in 
regard  to  the  musical  faculty,  has  for  the 
moment  been  settled  by  the  Toronto  authorities 
withdrawing  from  the  right  they  had  asserted, 
and  which  they  stiU  assert  in  the  preamble  of 
the  resolution  announcing  their  decision.  The 
question  therefore  still  remains  open,  whether  any 
colonial  universities  with  the  right  of  conferring 
degrees  could  exercise  that  right  by  examin- 
ing, say  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  conferring 
all  the  degrees  with  a  lower  standard  and 
by  mere  examination.  Probably  an  Act  of 
Parliament  will  yet  be  required  to  settle  this 
question. 

The  council  of  University  College,  London, 
have   aiTanged    for   a   series    of    free   popular 


lectures  to  be  delivered  on  Wednesdays,  at 
8.30  p.m.,  during  the  present  term.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  dates  and  sub- 
jects:  February  11,  "The  Difficulties  of 
Socialism,"  by  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney;  February 
18,  "  Samual  Richardson,"  by  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrell;  February  25,  "St.  Paul's  Cathedral," 
by  Prof.  Roger  Smith  ;  March  4,  "  The  Art  of 
Legislation,"  by  Mr.  T.  Raleigh;  March  11, 
"  Ice,  Water,  and  Steam,"  by  Prof.  W.  Ram- 
say; March  18,  "Sir  Henry  Vane,"  by  Prof. 
Beosly;  and  March  25,  "The  Universities  of 
Egypt,  Heliopolis,  Alexandria  and  Cairo,"  by 
Prof.  Stuart  Poole. 


ORIGINAL  VERSE. 

CAMBKIDQE  IN  SUNSET. 
The  trees  stood  bare  and  cold  on  every  side, 
The  earth  about  her  bosom  closelier  drew 
Her  ragged  dress  of  green,  and — woman  true  — 
Smil'd  back  to  the  smiling  sun,  a.s  in  yore-tide  ; 
And  the  dear  flow'rs  that  on  her  breast  had  died 
And  gone  to  hew'u,  as  all  good  flowers  do- 
White  lUy,  and  red  rose,  and  violet  blue- 
Pansy,  and  poppy,  and  daisy  g  jldcn-eyed— 

These  all  came  out  to  look  on  earth  adown. 
And  made  the  sky  a  garden  overhead. 
Aglow  with  colour— blue  and  yellow  and  red— 
And  (was  it  poet  or  bird?)  a  small  thing  brown 
Did  sing  about  it  in  a  leafless  tree, 
And  chirp' d— Look,  look  !  this  only  hue  you'll 
see  ! 

Elsa  D'Esterre  Keeling. 


OBITUARY. 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 


We  have  to  record  the  death  of  George  Ban- 
croft, the  veteran  historian  of  the  United 
States,  which  took  place  at  Washington  on 
Saturday,  January  17,  in  the  ninety-first  year 
of  his  age. 

He  was  born  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in 
1800,  being  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister, 
who  is  himself  known  as  the  author  of  a  Life 
of  Washington.  After  graduating  at  Hai-vard 
before  he  was  seventeen,  he  spent  the  next  five 
years  of  his  life  in  Europe,  visiting  the  chief 
centres  of  culture  and  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  eminent  men.  On  returning  to 
America  in  1822,  he  taught  for  a  short  time  at 
Harvard  and  elsewhere,  and  wrote  poems  and 
magazine  articles.  The  bent  of  his  mind  and 
the  result  of  his  continental  studies  was  shown 
by  his  translation  of  Heeren's  classical  work  on 
The  PiiHtkal  System  of  Europe  and  its  Colonies ; 
and  henceforth  he  devoted  himself  to  compiling 
a  history  of  the  United  States,  which  should  be 
marked  alike  by  laborious  research  and  by 
philosophical  insight.  The  first  volume  was 
published  in  1834;  the  tenth  and  last  of  the 
original  plan,  which  ended  with  ths  recognition 
of  American  independence,  did  not  appear  till 
1874.  Shortly  afterwards  the  whole  was  re- 
vised in  six  volumes;  and  two  more  volumes 
were  ultimately  added  (1882),  describing  the 
formation  of  the  constitution. 

Bancroft's  literary  activity  thus  extended 
over  a  period  of  fifty  yearsl  But  it  fornied 
only  part  of  his  services  to  his  country.  As  a 
faithful  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  he 
held  successively  the  posts  of  collector  of  the 
port  of  Boston  (when  Hawthorne  was  his  sub- 
ordinate at  Salem),  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
the  cabinet  of  President  Polk,  minister  at  the 
court  of  St.  James's  (when  Oxford  conferred 
upon  him  the  hon.  degree  of  D.C.L.  at  the 
Encaenia  of  1849),  and  again  minister  at  Berlin 
for  seven  years.  He  was  also  called  upon  to 
pronounce  funeral  orations  upon  Prescott, 
Washington  Irving,  and  Lincoln.  Altogether, 
no  contemporary  occupied  a  higher  place  in  the 
esteem  of  his  countrymen.     His  history  like- 


vnse  received  special  recognition  in  Germany, 
though  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  so 
much  read  in  England  as  the  more  brilliant 
works  of  Prescott  and  Motley. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 
The  current  number  of  Mind  opens  with  a 
clear  and  instructive  article  by  Prof.  A.  Bain, 
entitled  "On  Physiological  Expression  in 
Psychology."  The  writer  seeks  to  show  how 
tar  it  IS  desirable  for  the  psychologist,  in  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge 
respecting  the  workings  of  the  nervous  system, 
to  attempt  a  detailed  and  largely  hypothetical 
statement  of  the  nervous  concomitants  of 
psychical  processes.  WhQe  contending  that 
the  reference  to  these  physiological  concomi- 
tants should  be  as  thoroughgoing  as  possible, 
and  much  more  distinct  and  frequent  than  is 
the  case  in  some  recent  English  psychological 
writings,  he  warns  us  against  the  futility  of 
trying  to  find  a  physiological  expression  for  all 
psychical  processes,  more  particularly  the  com- 
plicated workings  of  mind  in  the  higher  opera- 
tions of  intellect.  A  second  pyschological 
article  of  considerable  importance  is  a  study  on 
"Apperception  and  the  Movement  of  Atten- 
tion," by  Mr.  G.  F.  Stout.  The  essayist  has 
been  a  careful  student  of  the  Herbartian 
psychology,  and  in  the  present  paper  he  gives 
an  interesting  and,  in  some  respects,  new  pre- 
sentation of  the  theory  of  apperception  or 
intellectual  assimilation  as  held  by  the  Herbar- 
tian school.  Mr.  Stout  explicitly  aims  in  this 
paper  at  showing  the  insufficiency  of  the  Laws 
of  Association  or  Suggestion  as  relied  on  by 
English  psychologists  for  explaining  our 
thought  processes,  and  more  particidarly  the 
operation  by  which  new  impressions,  facts,  and 
ideas  are  assimilated  and  woven  into  the 
texture  of  pre-existing  knowledge.  The  account 
of  apperceptive  systems,  ^vith  their  conflicts 
and  co-operations,  which  he  here  gives  us  will 
probably  strike  the  critical  reader  as  a  doubtful 
improvement  on  English  doctrine.  It  seems 
to  be  hardly  less  cumbrous  and  less  hypothetical 
than  the  well-known  doctrine  of  conflict  of 
presentations,  aiTest,  &c.,  of  Herbart  himself. 
It  is  curious,  perhaps,  that,  at  a  moment  when 
German  psychology  is  clearly  divesting  itself 
of  Herbartian  methods,  and  substituting  for 
them  the  simjiler  methods  of  the  English 
Associationists,  an  English  writer  should  be 
introducing  Herbartian  conceptions.  One  may 
venture  to  think  that  all  the  processes 
which  Mr.  Stout  here  describes  and  illus- 
trates in  so  clear  and  interesting  a 
way  _  can  be  explained  by  Laws  of 
Association  fully  and  accurately  formu- 
lated, aided  by  references  to  those  physio- 
logical concomitants  of  which  Prof.  Bain 
reminds  us,  and  which  Mr.  Stout  com- 
pletely ignores.  The  historical  fact  that  the 
Laws  of  Association  have  often  been  stated  in  a 
crude  and  unsatisfactoiy  way  does  not,  it  may 
be  urged,  justify  us  in  condemning  the  prin- 
ciple itself  as  inadequate.  Mr.  Stout's 
thoughtful  essay,  which  is  to  prepare  the  way 
for  an  account  of  the  function  of  language  in 
thought,  will  do  good  service  to  English  students 
by  bringing  into  view  aspects  of  mental  activity 
which  our  associational  psychology  has  been  apt 
to  overlook,  and  so  compelling  them  to  re- 
consider the  common  statement  of  the  doctrine 
of  Association.  The  remaining  contents  of  the 
number,  each  interesting  in  its  own  way,  are  a 
criticism  of  Helmholtz's  Theory  of  Space-Per- 
ception, by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hyslop  ;  an  inquiry  into 
the  fundamental  principle  or  axiom  of  in- 
duction, by  Mr.  L.  T.  Hobhouse ;  and  a  trans- 
lation of  a  curious  speculation  by  a  German 
savant,  Herr  von  Lendenfeld,  on  "  The  Un- 
dying Germ-piasm  and  the  Immortal  Soul," 
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In  the  Jeivish  Quaiierhj  lievinv  for  January, 
Dr.  D.  Eosin  djscusses  the  proper  place  of 
Solomon  Ibn  Gebirol  in  the  history  of  ethics. 
Our  respected  contributor,  Mr.  Owen,  describes 
optimism  and  pessimism  as  exhibited  in  Jewish 
philosophy  in  connexion  with  a  monograph  by 
Dr.  H.  Goitein.  Prof.  Grriitz  gives  two  Biblical 
studies  on  the  last  chapter  of  Zeohariah  and 
the  Central  Sanctuary  of  Deuteronomy.  Dr. 
A.  Kohut  continues  his  comparison  of  Parsic 
and  Jewish  traditions  on  the  First  Man.  Prof. 
Kaufmann  gives  a  sketch  of  Jair  Chayim 
Bacharach.  Dr.  Schechter  surveys  the  Jewish 
literature  of  the  year  1890.  There  are  also 
interesting  historical  notes  by  Prof.  Bacher, 
Mr.  Simmons,  and  Dr.  Neubauer ;  and  critical 
notices  of  Steinthal's  Essays  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Jacobs,  and  of  M.  Eenan's  last  historical 
volume  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Montefiore.  To  the  latter 
writer  we  are  also  indebted  for  a  lucid  and 
thorough  article  called  "  Recent  Criticism  upon 
Moses  and  the  Pentateuchal  Narratives  of  the 
Decalogue." 

The  Theoloijisch  TIJdschrift  for  January  con- 
tains a  sequel  to  Dr.  Meyboom's  study  on 
Marcion,  in  which  the  Clementine  Homilies  and 
"  Eecognitiones  "  were  too  hastily  treated.  The 
author  now  repairs  his  omission,  with  much 
fulness  of  detail.  Dr.  Berlage  discusses  the 
meaning  of  Gal.  vi.  2.  Among  the  notices  of 
books,  that  of  Buhl's  new  book  on  the  Old 
Testament  Canon  and  Text,  by  H.  O.,  deserves 
attention ;  the  work  is  highly  praised,  but  a 
fuller  examination  is  desired  of  the  factors  of 
the  Massoretic  vocalisation.  Dillmann's  Isaiali, 
natur,ally  enough,  docs  not  suit  his  extremely 
critical  reviewer.  W.  C.  v.  M.  gives  a  full 
notice  of  Werner's  treatise  on  the  Paulinism  of 
Irenaens. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

"  LIVES    OF     SAINTS    FROM    THE    BOOK     OF 
LIS.MORE." 

Youghal :  Jan.  7,  1801. 

This  book  is  similar  in  structure  to  the 
editor's  TripartHc  Life.  Two  new  features  are  a 
list  of  loan-words  and  an  index  of  first  lines  of 
poems.  A  decided  change  for  the  worse,  for 
those  who  require  to  use  tlie  volume,  is  the 
deviation  from  the  RoUs  system  of  placing 
the  text  and  translation  face  to  face,  with  the 
variants  and  notes  underneath.  The  illustrative 
material  occurs  first  to  be  considered.  The 
following  comments,  which  are  not  exhaustive, 
will  show  to  what  extent  it  has  attained  finality. 
Virititer  ar/e  et  con/ortetiir  cor  iiiuin  is  said 
(p.  cvi.)  to  be  a  quotation  from  the  Vulgate. 
Eead  ajfitt  (with  the  MS.)  and  veatrum. 
"  Three  chapters  of  the  limtl"  are  mentioned 
(p.  32).  The  sole  information  supplied  consists 
(pp.  ex.,  406)  of  calling  ]ieatit\ip,  119th  Psalm. 
The  expression  is  the  most  valuable  Scripture 
item  in  the  work.  It  proves  that  the  octonary 
divisions  of  Ps.  cxviii.  were  known  in  the  early 
Irish  Church.  The  "chapters"  in  question 
were,  no  doubt,  Aleph,  Beth  and  Ghimel 
(w.  1-22)  inclusive.  A  passage  in  the  pane- 
gyric of  St.  Columba,  we  are  informed  (p.  169), 
is  a  paraphrase  of  Ps.  xlix.  1.).  But  in  Lebar 
Brecc  (p.  30a)  the  text  is  quoted  in  full  from 
Ps.  cvi.  6.  MiserirnnUas  [Dei"]  is  annotated 
(p.  173)  "Ps.  82,  2?"  Elsewhere  (p.  303)  it 
becomes  "  the  100th  Psalm."  It  is  :  Miscricor- 
iliaa  [^Domini,  Ps.  Ixxxviii.]. 

The  subject  of  pilgrimage,  we  learn  (p.  cviii.), 
"  is  handled  with  singular  good  sense."  But  the 
"  sense "  is  not  Irish,  except  by  adoption. 
The  Latin  original  will  be  found  in  L.  B. 
(p.  30a  b.).  Poiius  dicendua  est  evamjelisia  i/aam 
j>ropheta,  a  dictum  attributed  to  St.  Jerome, 
the  reader  will  have  to  verify  for  himself.  (In 
five  Biblical  places  he  must  do  likewise.)  Non 
legam  Marcinn  ijiio  us(H(e  campleveram  Mattheum 
is  given  (p.  269)  as  a  saying  that  was  deemed 
worthy  to  be  sent  to  Eomo.  But  the  countrj'- 
men  of  Columbanus  knew  their  Priscian  better 
than  to  send  the  aphorism  in  that  form.  The 
MS.  has  compkrera.  Replace  a  by  e  and  you 
rectify  the  reading. 

Of  the  numerous  persons  and  events 
mentioned  in  the  text,  only  a  few  have  dates 
assigned  to  them.  Some  of  this  incidental 
work  is  noteworthy.  For  instance,  the  Annals 
of  Innisfallen  are  quoted  at  first  hand,  "  ad  a. 
886  "(p.  ex.)  and  "A.D.  892"  (p.  xlii).  It 
will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  these  numerals 
when  we  know  whether  they  occur  in  the  MS. 
(Rawl.  B.  503)  ;  or,  if  not,  how  they  have 
been  arrived  at.  From  the  Annals  of  Ulster, 
to  take  two  test  cases,  we  have  a.d.  783  and 
A.D.  890  (pp.  405,  xlii.).  Has  the  editor  noted 
tliat  in  the  new  edition  the  former  year  is 
marked  Bissextile  on  the  margin  and  the  latter 
has  the  alias  891  ? 

With  respect  to  personal  identification, 
novel  results  are  not  wanting.  "  As  to  the  death 
(a.d.  604)  of  Aed  Slane,  otherwise  called  Aed 
mac  Ainmerech,  see  Reeves'  Cvlumha,  p.  42  " 
(p.  306).  Ad  Caesarem  ibis!  At  "p.  42" 
you  will  see  that  Aed  Slane  became  joint- 
king  on  the  death  of  Aed  mac  Ainmerech. 
Similarly,  "  Cairpre  Crom.  xvi.,  244=Caii'bre 
Find,  245 "    (p.  370).     But   C.  C.   was  a  kin^ 


in  Connaught;  C.  F.,  a  king  in  Munster. 
Contrariwise,  "Comgall"  and  "  Comgall  of 
Bennchor"  (ib.)  are  one;  "  Bchaid  Tirmchama  " 
and  "Eochaid  T.  "  (p.  371),  the  same  Eochu. 

In  like  manner,  regarding  places  and  tribes 
there  is  some  remarkable  work.  "  Hui  NeiU  .  . 
in  Meath,  wliich  was  divided  among  the  sons 
of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  and  possessed  by 
their  descendants  until  the  English  invasion ; 
Four  MM.  A.M.  .3510,  note  a"  (p.  379).  In 
"note  a"  O' Donovan  accurately  describes  the 
Southern  Ui  NeiU.  But,  with  submission,  Niall 
had  other  sons ;  to  wit,  Eogan  {a  ijiio  Tir- 
Eogain,  co.  Tyrone),  Conall  [n  i/iio  Tir-Conaill, 
CO.  Donegal),  Enda  (sixth  son  of  Conall, 
according  to  the  editor,  p.  381)  and  others. 
Their  posterity  were  collectively  called  the 
Northern  Ui  Neill.  But  see  what  we  have  got 
here.  Of  the  eight  Index  references,  five 
belong  to  the  northern  branch.  Nay  more,  in 
the  very  first  (p.  xxviii.)  the  "northern  Hui 
Neill "  are  expressly  named !  Loch  Silenn  of 
the  text  is  said  (p.  380)  to  be  on  the  borders  of 
Cavan,  Longford,  and  Mcath.  But,  as  the 
editor  doubtless  knows,  the  Annals  of  Innis- 
fallen place  this  L.  S.  in  Magh  Femin,  a  plain 
which  he  himself  has  located  in  Tipperary. 
The  district  of  Mogh  Ruith  is  equated  (p.  232) 
with  the  half  of  Mogh,  i.e.,  the  southern  moiety 
of  Ireland.  According  to  the  Index  (p.  380), 
however,  the  latter  M.  had  the  agnomen  Nuadat. 
And,  if  you  rely  on  the  Book  of  Lismore  as 
cited  here  (p.  xxxvi.),  the  territorj-  of  M.  R. 
comprised  the  two  Fermoys  (not  the  "barony 
of  Permoy  "  (p.  378),  but  Condons  and  Clan- 
gibbons,  the  next  barony  to  the  oast)  co.  Cork. 
In  reference  to  the  transcription,  as  the 
facsimile  shows  that  the  letters  are  as  plain  as 
capitals,  with  ordinary  care  no  error  ought  to 
appear  in  the  portions  that  are  unabbreviated 
in  the  MS.  Furthermore,  the  extension  of 
contractions  is,  as  a  rule,  devoid  of  difficulty. 
Nevertheless,  the  lengthy  list  of  errata  (in 
which  corrigenda  like  romdh'i  for  co  mo  dha, 
hetho  for  hciia,  intaamhail  for  in  tsamtha.  can 
scarcely  be  charged  to  the  printer)  forbids 
implicit  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  text.  An 
innovation  not  to  be  commended  is  the  re- 
tension  of  the  contraction  et  for  oriia  (and). 
Similarly,  we  get  vel  (1.  507)  for  no  (or),  and 
(1.  3048)  H  relii/tia  for  ocna  araile  (and  so  forth). 
An  instance  of  want  of  uniformity  is  hliadan 
(n.  8.)  4743,  hliadain  (n.  s.),  4747.  B  of  the 
facsimile  (col.  b,  1.  38)  is  read  Biiiti  in  one 
place  (p.  vii.)  and  Baidhi  in  another  (p.  98). 
The  textual  revision  is  still  incomplete.  For 
Feilirnid  read  Feildyimihe  (808) ;  for  eapocus, 
episcopiia  (1785);  for  Imlech,  Imlecha  (2831); 
for  Imliiich,  Imlech  (2880);  for  n-aeninadh, 
n-ivininadh  (3253 ;  fac.  col.  b,  1.  38) ;  for 
Feidlimid,  Feidlimthe  (3978). 

With  regard  to  textual  emendation,  the 
editor  seems  imaware  of  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  needed.  Na  hin'li  riaf/la  [?iaoi]  Eirenncha, 
"all  the  rules  of  the  Irish  saints  "  (p.  104). 
This,  of  course,  is  not  Irish,  unless  the  in- 
truded word  is  removed.  The  reading  being 
thus  restored,  the  meaning  is  "all  the  Irish 
rules."  The  editor's  English  would  require 
na  hitili  ringia  na  naoh  Eircnnach.  As  i  ain 
mil-sin,  "  that  is  the  honey  "  (p.  120).  The 
Irish  words,  as  they  stand  here,  are  void  of 
sense.  Read  aa  i  sin  in  mil  ("that  is  the 
honey"),  or  as  i  in  mil-sin  ("it  is  that 
honey").  Ind  eclaia  bic,  "into  the  little 
church"  (p.  132).  Rather  "into  a  little 
church."  Read  laind  eclaia  bic.  The  omission 
was  a  scribal  oversight. 

Omissions  like  the  following  are  more 
serious.  Dorairngert  .  .  Mochta  .  .  Cohan 
Cille  bliadaiii  riana  gheineamain,  M.  foretold 
C.  C.  a  year  before  his  birth  (p.  23).  M., 
namely,  in  reply  to  a  query  (ib.),  said  C. 
would  come  after  one  hundred  years.  Yet  the 
contradiction  suggested  nothing  to  the  editor. 
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His  function,  it  would  seem,  is  to  take  the  text 
as  he  finds  it.  The  copyist,  L.  B.  (p.  30a) 
proves,  left  out  a  c.  Bead  i-H  hliadan,  "a 
hundred  years."  Again,  xla.  hliadna  do  inn 
Alpain,  45  years  was  he  (Columba)  in  Scotland 
(p.  30).  The  editor  is  still  unsuspicious.  Supply 
from  L.  B.  (p.  33a),  xJii.  a  dels  intan  dochiiai(}, 
.rx.iiiii.  (hi  n-Albain,  42  his  age  the  time  he 
wont  (to  Scotland),  34  (were  passed)  by  him  in 
Scotland.  Hereby,  likewise,  the  xht.  of  the 
Book  of  Iiismoro  is  to  be  corrected  into  xlii. 
{ii  and  ('/  being  frequently  mistaken  for  each 
other). 

In  one  case  somebody  has  blundered  sadly. 
St.  Brigit  (p.  38)  once  visited  her  mother,  and, 
finding  that  she  was  iU,  took  her  place  in 
making  butter.  After  a  time,  the  herdsman 
went  to  report  to  the  owner,  who  Uved  else- 
where. The  (piinted)  text  then  goes  on : 
"  Ito/liia/raif/  in  ilrai  oens  a  ben:  'In  maith 
leasaif/hiiis  an  iivjen  t '  Tainic  ann  na  hu," 
"The  wizard  and  his  wife  asked,  'Hath  the 
virgin  cared  well  for  the  dairy  ? '  Then  he 
came  to  the  Idne."  WeU,  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  "  dairy  "  in  the  original.  Secondly, 
Tainic  ann  na  hu  wUl  excite  a  smile.  Thirdly, 
the  solo  difficulty  is  to  discover  how  any 
perplexity  can  have  arisen  in  connection  with 
a  construction  so  obvious.  Put  "?"  after 
"bu";  for  Tainic  read  tainic,  and  translate; 
The  druid  and  his  wife  asked,  "  Does  the 
maiden  that  came  there  care  the  cows  well  ?  " 
Tainic  ann,  a  minimum  of  native  knowledge 
shows,  is  a  relative  clause  referring  to  inyen  ; 
na  bu  being  the  object  of  Icasaicjhiiis. 

In  other  instances  the  MS.  is  certainly  right. 
St.  Moohua  cured  persons  of  the  Yellow 
Plague  and  transferred  the  colour  to  his 
crozier  (p.  143):  Conudh  dia  fothugud  sinashert 
in  smchaid,  "  wherefore  of  that  colouring  spake 
the  poet."  At  foot  (p.  287)  is  a  note:  "For 
the/otlini/uil  'founding'  of  the  MS.  we  should 
probably  read  dat/in/jitd."  But  there  are  two 
fatal  objections.  The  proposed  lection  cannot 
signify  "of  that  colouring,"  but  "  to  colour 
that."'  Moreover,  "of  that  colouring"  is  in 
Irish  (not  dia  dathiiijud  sin,  but)  (Ui'n  dathncjiid 
sin.  No  emendation  is  required.  The  meaning 
is  that  the  jjoet  made  verses  to  "  establish,"  or 
perpetuate,  the  fact  of  the  miraculous  cure  and 
the  consequent  promise  of  service  by  those 
who  were  healed. 

"  Fema,  gen.  Femann,  now  Ferns,  co.  "Wex- 
ford" (p.  378).  In  the  text  (p.  62)  the  gen.  is 
the  only  case  employed.  It  occurs  twice,  and 
is  correctly  given  as  Fema,  not  Femann.  Con- 
firmation is  found  in  an  unexpected  quarter. 
Perhaps  the  earliest  extant  example  is  con- 
tained in  the  "  unintelligible  (I)  verse  " 
(Harapson:  Med.  Aei\  Kal.,  p.  398)  of  the 
Kalendar  in  Oalba  and  Tiberias  : 

rr.   Kal.   Feb.)  Ast  lani  fines  siguat  Aed  famine 
Fema.* 

The  translation  requires  a  separate  notice  for 
Miloquate  discussion. 

B.  MacCaethy. 


Egj'ptian  city  Tahpanhes  (see  Ezek.  xxx.,  Jer. 
xliii.).  The  interpretation  mandatum  humile, 
which  is  St.  Jerome's  {Comm.  in  Ezech.  xxx.), 
is  very  puzzling — it  does  not  seem  possible 
to  account  for  it  by  a  reference  to  Hebrew. 
Some  of  the  Church  Fathers  seem  to  have  had 
sufficient  knowledge  of  Egyptians  to  make 
blunders  in  it  ;  is  there  any  conceivable  combina- 
tion of  words  in  that  language  that  might  have 
suggested  this  extraordinary  explanation  ? 
Henry  Bradley. 


"IN  TAPIINIS." 

London :  Jan.  17, 1891. 
In  a  footnote  to  his  letter  printed  in  the 
AcADEliY  of  to-day,  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes 
suf;;gests  that  the  word  taplinis  (in  the  passage 
'it  innriatnr  in  taplinis,  quoted  from  a  Vatican 
MS.),  is  a  mistake  for  tapinis,  and  compares 
this  with  Greek  Tan(,v6s  and  French  en  tapinois. 
1 1  is,  however,  unquestionably  the  name  of  the 

■  The  MSS.  (according  to  Hampson)  have  si^at 
ii\  fnmina:  Aed  by  designation  "  of  Ferns,"  so- 
'  lUed  to  distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  name. 
Iiio  homonymous  lists  in  L.  L.  (p.  366e,  f)  have 
twenty-one  saints  under  Acil.  In  L.  Be.  (p.  22.5d) 
■■xxi.  sunt"  stands  at  foot,  but  only  eighteen  are 
siven ;  thus  proving  the  scribe's  oversight. 


TUNIP  AND  THE  LAND  OF  NAHARINA. 

Rochester  :  Jan.  17,  1891. 

Writing  at  a  distance  from  good  libraries,  I 
do  not  know  what  has  been  said  about  Tunip. 
But  Mr.  Howorth's  very  plausible  theory  re- 
specting Aran  Nahatina  is  surely  a  very  old 
friend.  At  least,  some  fifteen  years  ago  one 
heard  of  it  in  connexion  with  the  names  of  M. 
Halevy  {Midanges)  and  Dr.  Beke.  The  tribe 
Patina  are  also,  of  course,  very  old  friends. 
But  the  new  suggestion  of  Mr.  Howorth 
about  Tunip  certainly  helps  the  theory  if  it  can 
be  made  out. 

T.  K.  Oheyne. 


There  is  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Mr. 
Howorth's  suggestion  in  the  Academy  of 
January  17  with  regard  to  the  name 
Naharain.  The  two  rivers  which  he  proposes 
as  the  boundaries  of  the  land  so  called  do  not 
unite,  but  flow  into  different  seas.  They  do 
not  enclose  a  tract  of  country  in  the  same  sense 
as  two  rivers  which  join. 

The  analogy  of  the  Indian  use  of  a  similar 
term  wiU  be  helpful.  The  familiar  word 
do- ah  "  two  rivers  "  (the  equivalent  of  Naha- 
rain), is  applied  to  "a  tract  between  two 
confluent  rivers  "  (Yule  and  BumeU's  Glossary). 
It  may  seem  that  this  still  leaves  undefined  the 
area  to  which  the  word  is  applied,  as  two  con- 
fluent rivers  cannot  really  enclose  it.  There 
can  only  be  two  sides  of  the  figure ;  but  a 
third  side  is  supplied  by  the  mountain  range 
from  which  the  two  confluent  rivers  come,  and 
it  is  to  the  roughly  triangular  space  thus  en- 
closed that  the  name  rfo-dft  is  given.  Thus,  the 
tracts  between  the  several  rivers  which  unite 
and  ultimately  join  the  Indus  are  called  do-dbs, 
each  with  its  own  distinctive  name.  So  also 
the  great  tract  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna  is  kno^vn  as  the  Doiib,  without  any 
further  name.  But  to  the  broad  strip  of 
country  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna, 
which  rivers  do  not  unite  but  flow  into  different 
seas,  the  term  dv-iib  is  not  aj)plied.  Is  it  not 
probable  that  the  use  of  the  term  Naharain  is 
similar,  and  that  it  is  only  applicable  to  a 
Mesopotamia,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  a  do-db  ? 

R.  Maclagan. 


why  was  the  horse  driven  before  it  was 

BIDDEN  ? 
Queen's  College,  Cork:  Jan.  19, 1891. 
Mr.  Talfourd  Ely  says  that  "it  was  no 
doubt  easier  to  learn  driving  than  riding."  Is 
this  true  ?  Under  modem  conditions  it  may  be 
so,  when  a  person's  first  essay  in  driving  is 
made  on  some  old  and  steady  animal,  tightly 
embraced  in  harness  and  shafts.  But  when 
primitive  man  first  subdued  the  little  wild  horse, 
was  it  easier  for  him  to  learn  to  drive  two  of 
these  animals  when  simply  attached  by  means 
of  a  yoke  and  pole,  with  free  play  for  their 
hind  quarters  and  heels,  their  first  instinct 
being  to  kick  to  pieces  the  rattling,  creaking 
wheels  and  axle  which  formed  tho  primitive 
car,  or  to  learn  to  sit  firmly  on  his  back — an 
art  which  the  South  American  Indians  found 
no  difiiculty  in  acquiring  when  they  obtained 
the  horse  from  the  Spaniards  ? 

Willlam  Eidgeway. 


"cock's  eggs." 

King's  College,  London :  Jan  14,  1891. 
As  Dr.  Murray's  derivation  of  the  word 
"  cockney  "  has  lately  called  special  attention 
to  the  curious  phrase,  "  a  cock's  egg,"  the 
follo\ving  extract  may,  perhaps,  be  worth 
making.  It  is  a  note  in  Souvestre's  Le  Foyer 
Breton,  dpropcjs  of  the  phrase  race  mk  de  I'oeii/ 
du  co<2 : 

"  On  croit  en  Bretagne  que  certains  ooufs,  re- 
couverts  seulement  d'uue  pellicule,  sont  pondus 
par  les  coqs  et  provienuent  du  demon  comme  tout 
ce  qui  sort  de  I'ordre  naturel.  Ces  oeufs  sont,  dit 
on,  couves  par  des  couleuvres  et  produiseut  des 
monstres.  Jlace  nee  de  Vwnf  du  coq  est  done  une 
injure  qui  exprime  I'origine  diabolique  de  I'etre 
auquel  on  I'adresse." 

John  W.  Hales. 


"  ARERAGE"  in  the  new  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 
Ijondon :  Jan.  20, 1891. 
I  should  be  glad  to  correct  an  eiTor  which 
occurs  in  a  note  of  mine  to  "Some  English 
Documents  temp.  Henry  VII.,"  printed  in  the 
Academy  of  Jan.  3.  It  is  there  stated  that  the 
word  "arerage"  is  not  given  in  the  New 
English  Dictionary .  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
appears  under  the  head  "  arrearage,"  of  which 
four  senses  are  given,  including  that  mentioned 
in  my  note.  There  is,  however,  no  cross- 
reference  "  arerage "  to  "arrearage,"  though 


there  is  from    "arere"   to    "  arrear' 


this   it 


seems   is   intended  to  imply    all    the    related 
words. 

Paget  Toynbee. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Sunday,  Jan.  25,  4  p.m.     South  Place  Institute  :    "  Pres- 
byterianism,"  by  the  Rev.  David  Fothei-inghani. 

7.80  p.m.    Ethical :  "  Am  I  my  Brothcr'a  Keeper ! " 
by  Dr.  Stanton  Coit. 
Monday,    Jan.    2G,    4   p.m.    Asiatic :    "  Panini,    Poet   and 
Grammarian,  -with  some  Remarks  on  the  Age  ot  Indian 
Classical  Poctiy,"  by  I>rof.  Peterson. 

5  p.m.  London  Institution  :  "  British  Ballads,"  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse. 

8  p.m.  Royal  Academy :  "  Byzantine  Architecture,' 
I.,  by  Mr.  G.  Aitchison. 

8  p.m.  Society  of  jVrts ;  Cantor  Lecture,  The  Con- 
struction and  Capabilities  o£  Musical  Instruments,"  I., 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Hipkins. 

8  p.m.    Richmond  Athenaeum :  "  Evidences  for  the 
Ether,"  with  Experiments,  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Hare. 
Tuesday,  Jan.  27,  3  p.m.     Royal  Institution:  "  The  Spinal 
Cord  and  Ganglia,"  II.,  by  Prof.  Victor  Horsley. 

8  p.m,  Society  of  Arts  :  "  Lithotfraphy  :  A  Finished 
Chapter  of  Illustrative  Art,"  by  Mr.  William  Simpson. 

8  p.m.  Civil  Engineers:  "Machine  Stoking,"  by 
Mr*.  J.  1?.  Spencer. 

8  p.m.    Anthropological  Institute:  Annujil  General 
Meeting  ;  Presidential  Address,  by  Dr.  John  Beddoe. 
WEDNEBDAy,  Jan.  28,  8  p.m.    Society  of  literature:    "Dr. 
Samuel  Parr,"  by  Mr.  Arthm'  Benson. 

8  p.m.    Societj"  of  Arts  :   "  Illustrated  JoiuTialism," 
by  Mr.  Cai-michael' Thomas. 
Thursday,    Jan.   29,   3   p.m.      Royal  Institution :     "  Tho 
Little  Manx  Nation,"  n.,  by  Mr.  Hall  Caine. 

4  p.m.  Society  for  Preserving  Memorials  of  the 
Dead  :  General  Meeting. 

C  p.m.  London  Institution  :  "  The  Histor)'  ot 
Medicine  in  London,"  by  Dr.  Norman  Moore. 

8  p.m.  Royal  Academy :  "  Byzantine  Architecture," 
II.,  by  Mr.  G.  Aitchison. 

8.30  p.m.    Antiquaries. 
Friday,  Jan.  30,  7.30    p.m.      Civil   Engineers  :     Students' 
Meeting,    "  The   Counterbalancing  of  Locomotive  En- 
gines," by  Mr.  E.  L.  Hill.  ,,,.,.■■ 

8  p.m.  Browning :  "  Browmng's  ProM  ot  Opnmi.sm  : 
a  Statement  and  a  Criticism,"  by  Prof.  Jones. 

9  p.m.  Royal  Institution:  "British  Mosses,"  by 
Lord  Justice  Frj'.  .         ,,  .^    „      ^ 

SvTiiKu4V,  Jan.  31,  3  p.m.    Hoval  Institution:  "  Pre-UieeK 
Schools  of  Art,"  II.,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Conway. 


SCIENCE. 

THE   GREEK    MSS.    IN   THE   VATICAN. 

La  raticane  de  Paul  III.  a  Paul  IF.  d'aprh 
des  documents  nouveaux.  Par  Pierre 
Batiffol.  (Paris:  Leroux.) 
This  charming  little  book  maj'  well  be 
commended  to  the  notice  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  history  of  libraries  and 
of  MSS.    It  belongs  to  a  series  of  which  the 
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outward  get-up  is  somewliat  similar  to  that 
of  our  own  "  Parchment  Library,"  but  even 
more  elegant  and  refined ;  and  the  price  is 
trifling.  AU  scholars  nowadays  who  take 
their  work  seriously  are  concerned  in  the 
external,  as  well  as  the  internal,  history  of 
M8S. ;  and  to  these  the  Abbo  Batiffol  offers 
a  pleasant  and  interesting  sketch  of  an 
important  period  in  the  history  of  the  most 
important  library  in  the  world. 

It  is  needless  to  open  our  account  with  a 
review  of  the  work  that  has  recently  been 
done,  or  is  now  doing,  at  the  history  of  the 
Vatican,  for  all  this  will  be  found  concisely 
stated  in  the  Preface.  It  may,  however,  be 
as  well  to  mention  that  JI.  Batiffol's  re- 
searches are  practically  confined  to  Greek 
MS8.,  so  that  the  title  would  liave  been  a 
little  more  correct  if  it  had  been  La  Vaticane 
Grecqtie,  &c.  The  distinction  is  impor- 
tant, because  the  Greek  collection  in  the 
Vatican  has  a  separate  history,  and  is 
more  modern  than  the  Latin.  In  1443, 
under  Eugenius  IV.,  there  were  only  two 
Greek  MSS.  (a  Boetliius  and  a 
Latin  Psalter)  in  the  library.  From  tliat 
time  to  the  death  of  Sixtus  IV.  in  1484  it 
increased  rapidly;  but  here  M.  Batiffol 
leaves  us  rather  in  a  mystery,  for  he  himself 
can  only  ask  the  question  what  became 
of  the  900  volumes  which  were  there  at  that 
date.  And  he  goes  on  to  say  in  the  next 
sentence  that  the  nucleus  of  the  jjresent 
collection  is  formed  by  the  450  M88.  cata- 
logued  ill   1.319-1.- 

landmarlcs  in  the  history  of  the  librar}- 
from  that  time  onwards  are  the  catalogues  : 
first  an  alphabetical  subject-list,  made  under 
Paul  III.,  in  154o  ;  and  then,  about  1G20,  a 
new  catalogue,  made  by  tlie  Rainaldi,  which 
established  the  order  in  use  to  the  present 
day. 

It  is  this  period,  1545-1620,  which  M. 
Batiffol  has  imdertaken  to  chronicle.  During 
a  great  part  of  the  time  the  library  was  in 
the  hands  of  three  cardinal  librarians : 
Cervini  (1548-1555),  Sirleto  (1570-1.585), 
and  Carafa,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded 
Sirleto  at  once  and  died  in  1591.  All  three 
were  keenly  interested  in  Greek  letters,  and 
it  was  through  them  that  the  principal 
accessions  were  made  to  the  collection. 
Cervini  added  about  140  Greek  MSS.  From 
the  private  library  of  Sirleto  thirty-five 
were  bought  for  the  Vatican  at  his  death,  and 
the  rest  also  found  their  way  ultimately 
into  the  Vatican  with  the  Ottoboni  collection, 
with  wliich  they  had  been  incorporated. 
This  was  under  Benedict  XIII.,  in  1740. 
Carafa  bequeathed  to  tlie  Vatican,  as  it  would 
seem,  sixty-nine  Greek  MSS.  (No.  31  his)  of 
rather  less  importance,  but  including  some 
of  the  material  for  the  Roman  edition  of  the 
Septuagint,  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
him  and  was  published  in  1586. 

The  central  figure  in  M.  Batiffol's  book  is 
Sirleto,  a  genuine  scholar,  of  mild  and 
simple  character,  tutor  at  one  time  of  Carlo 
Borromeo,  who  had  been  charged  with  the 
collecting  of  the  patristic  authorities  for  the 
discussions  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  especially 
in  its  first  and  most  important  period,  1545- 
1552.  In  this  capacity  Cardinal  Seripando 
said  of  him  that  he  had  "  done  more  service 
to  the  Council  while  at  Eome  than  fifty 
prelates  more  woidd  have  done  at  Tyent." 


Of  his  predecessor  and  successor  we  also 
get  a  graphic  impression,  the  vigorous, 
impatient,  and  imperious  Cervini — first  of 
the  librarians  who  belonged  to  the  Sacred 
College,  and  afterwards  Pope  for  twenty-two 
days  as  MarceUus  II. — who  promptly  set  to 
workand  broughtthelibrary  into  better  order 
than  it  had  ever  been  ;  and  the  stern,  severe 
Carata,  a  characteristic  figure  of  the  re- 
action of  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  of 
whose  temper  we  have  a  melancholy  monu- 
ment in  the  shape  of  a  page  and  a  half  of 
exultation  over  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew. 

M.  Batiffol  touches,  by  the  way,  upon  a 
number  of  interesting  points  :  the  two  great 
markets  for  MSS.  at  Rome  and  Venice  ;  the 
shifty  Greeks,  who  brought  over  their 
packages  of  books  for  sale  or  were  employed 
as  copyists ;  the  method  of  constructing 
Renaissance  texts,  in  which  the  scribe  has 
usually  two  copies  at  his  side,  and  chooses 
the  most  readable  text,  now  from  one  and 
now  from  the  other ;  the  worthlessness  of 
Graeco-  I  the  greater  number  of  these  sixteenth  cen- 
tury MSS.,  where  along  with  some  twenty 
replicas  we  often  possess  the  original  fi'om 
which  they  were  copied.  We  have  besides 
many  details  about  the  price  of  books ; 
some  interesting  illustrations  of  the  Triden- 
tine  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Vulgate  ;  and  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  tlie 
Roman  edition  of  the  LXX.  In  the  course 
of  this  M.  Batiffol  comes  to  speak  of  the 
21   under  Leo  X.      The  j  famous   Codex   Vaticanus    1209   (u).      The 

earliest  reference  to  this  is  in  1533.  He  can 
find  no  mention  of  it  in  the  catalogues 
before  that  date ;  and  ho  is  himself  of  opinion 
that  it  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Cardinal 
Bessarion,  after  resting  somewhere  in  the 
South  of  Italy  from  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century,  but  he  is  not  prejjared  to  say  that 
it  was  wi'itten  there.  On  this  point  the 
reader  may  consult  especially  Do  Rossi, 
De  Origine  Bibliothecae  Apostolicae,  pp.  xxx^■i.- 
xxxviii.  We  may  observe  in  passing  that 
it  is  perhaps  a  little  in  excess  of  the  facts  to 
say  that  "  modern  criticism  is  unanimous 
in  considering  the  text  of  Cod.  B.  as  the 
oldest  form  which  we  possess  of  the  text  of 
the  Septuagint."  This  hardly  does  justice 
to  the  qualifying  phrases  ("on  the  whole  " 
and  "  relatively  ")  in  the  quotation  given 
just  before  from  Dr.  Swete  ;  and  there  is  still 
some  dissent — e.g.,  in  Dr.  Hatch's  JE««iTy.>t  in 
Biblical  Greek  (p.  281),  for  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  and  I  believe  also  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  de  Lagarde. 

At  the  end  of  his  treatise,  M.  Batiffol 
turns  to  a  subject  which  he  has  made 
specially  his  own — the  history  of  a  small, 
but  compact  and  valuable,  collection  of 
MSS.,  which  Paul  V.  carried  off  in  high- 
handed fashion  from  Grotta  Ferrata.  What 
M.  Batiffol  has  to  say  about  these  MSS. 
has  the  further  interest  that  it  is  at  issue 
with  the  opinion  of  Dom  A.  Rocchi,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  excellent  catalogue  of  the 
MSS.  still  at  Grotta  Ferrata.  Dom  Rocchi 
affirms,  and  M.  Batiffol  denies,  that  the  col- 
lection in  question  formed  part  of  the 
original  stock  of  the  abbey.  He  finds,  first, 
a  statement  by  Ambrose  of  Camalduli  that 
the  volumes  in  the  library  when  he  visited  it 
in  1432  were  dissipata,  disrupta,  conscism, 
putrida,    which   does  not   agree    with    the 


present  condition  of  the  greater  number  of 
them.  He  finds,  also,  two  lists  of  Grotta 
Ferrata  MSS. — one  of  sixty  volumes,  dated 
1462,  and  another  of  fifty-three  volumes, 
drawn  up  in  1575 ;  only  a  few  of  these 
latter  volumes  are  included  in  the  earlier 
list.  Lastly,  out  of  the  forty-one  MSS.  now 
in  the  Vatican,  but  one  can  be  proved  to 
have  been  at  Grotta  Ferrata  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  centui-y,  while  several,  the 
origin  of  wliich  can  be  traced,  belonged  to 
other  monasteries.  One  would  be  glad  to 
know  what  Mr.  T.  W.  Allen  had  to  say 
about  these  MSS.  from  a  palaeographical 
point  of  view ;  but  I  do  not  gather  that 
they  were  included  among  the  data  for  his 
Noten  on  Ihe  Abbretiatiom  in  Greek  3/SS. 
M.  Batiffol  himself  may  throw  more  light 
upon  them  in  liis  forthcoming  volume  on 
Rossano. 

W.  Sasday. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SHAMBALA. 


Dedham  School.  £H.sex  :  Jan.  18,  1891. 

In  the  Academy  for  October  18,  1890  (pp. 
344-5)  it  was  shown  that  in  the  Jataka  book 
Seruma  and  Simhali  were  in  some  way  connected 
as  the  abode  of  the  Supannaa.  There  is  an 
Avesta  Sairima  which  appears  in  the  Pahlavi 
texts  (Bund.  xx.  12)  as  Salman  (the  source  of 
the  Tigris).  The  Sanskrit  Calmahi,  as  the  name 
of  a  Dvipa  is  not  very  ancient,  and  may  after 
all  be  a  coiTuption  of  some  proper  name  like 
Salman. 

The  second  element  in  Ka-aeritmant  may  be 
compared  with  the  Avesta  HaHilmant  IlaPtilmat, 
Pahlavi  IJetHmniid,  which  in  Bund.  xx.  34  is 
said  to  be  identical  with  the  spring  Zarinmand. 
There  is  another  Ilaettimant,  the  modern 
ffelmend,  the  'EpufiatBos  or  'Etv/jlmvSpo!  oi  Am&n. 

With  regard  to  the  CalmaJa  groves  the  old 
tradition*  respecting  this  delightful  abode  is 
still  current  in  Thibet.  The  author  of  an  article 
in  the  Edinharijh  Review  (No.  352,  p.  405), 
October,  1890,  speaks  of  a  most 
Thibetan  work  entitled  "  A  Guide 
Journey  to  Shambala." 

"  Shambala,"  he  says,  "  is  a  supernal  city  supposed 
to  exist  on  the  borders  of  Mongolia ;  and  every 
Mongol  pilgrim  visiting  Lha-su  prays  the  great 
deities  and  the  living  celebrities  of  the  place  to 
grant  that  at  his  next  re-birth  he  may  be  bom  in 
the  blessed  groves  of  Shambala." 

E.   MOERIS. 


popular 
for    the 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  are  about  to 
publish  Outlines  of  Psychology,  by  Prof.  Harald 
Hoffding,  of  Copenhagen,  translated  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Lowndes.  The  translation  is  from  the 
German  edition,  which  the  author  has  accepted 
as  an  adequate  rendering  of  the  original.  The 
work  is  well  known  on  the  continent,  and,  iu 
its  German  form,  is  famihar  to  many  EngUsh 
psychologists.  Dr.  Hoffding  sharply  dis- 
tinguishes psychology  from  metaphysics,  treat- 
ing it  in  the  strictest  sense  as  the  science  of 
mental  phenomena.  The  greater  part  of  the 
book  is  occupied  with  an  exposition  of  the 
psychology  of  cognition,  of  feeling,  and  of  the 
will ;  but  there  are  also  chapters  on  the  subject 
and  method  of  psychology,  on  the  relation 
between  mind  and  body,  on  the  conscious  and 
the  unconscious,  and  on  the  classification  of 
the  psychological  elements.     The  author  is  as 


*  The  Jains  knew  something  of  this  tradition— 
"  Rukkhesu  «ate  jaha  aamalivd  jassiwj  raXim  veya- 
yamti  mvannn  (Say.  I.  6,  18,  p.  315). 
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strongly  opposed  to  materialism  as  to  spiritual- 
ism, but  is  at  great  pains  to  show  what  light 
has  been  thrown  by  physiology  on  psychological 
problems. 

The  seventeenth  general  meeting  of  the 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Geometrical 
Teaching  was  held  at  Umversity  College,  London, 
on  January  17.  Unfortunately  Ijoth  the 
president-elect  (Prof.  J.  J.  Sylvester)  and  the 
retiring  president  (Prof.  Gr.  M.  Minchin),  were 
prevented  by  illness  from  being  present. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Hayward,  of 
Harrow.  The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  1891:  president.  Prof.  J.  J.  Sylvester; 
vice-presidents,  E.  B.  Hayward,  E.  Levett, 
Prof.  G.  M.  Minchin,  E.  Tucker;  treasurer, 
Prof.  A.  Lodge;  hon.  sees.,  E.  M.  Langley, 
C.  Pendlebury;  other  members  of  council, 
Mrs.  Bryant,  C.  V.  Coates,  E.  T.  Dixon,  A.  S. 
Eve,  G.  Heppel,  Prof.  W.  H.  H.  Hudson, 
Rev.  J.  J.  Mikie,  Prof.  W.  N.  Stocker ;  auditor, 
G.  Heppel.  The  following  were  elected 
members  of  the  association :  Prof.  T.  M. 
Blakslee,  Messrs.  H.  G.  BeU,  J.  C.  lies,  C. 
Legg,  A.  A.  Lintem,  J.  S.  Norman,  A. 
Wheatley,  T.  WUson.  Papers  were  read  by 
Miss  "Wood  (on  "  The  Use  of  the  term 
'  Abstract '  in  Arithmetic ''),  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Dixon  (on  "The  Foundations  of  Geometry), 
and  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Langley  (on  "  Statics  and 
Geometry").  Mr.  H.  Perigal  showed  some 
ingenious  models  and  diagrams  in  illustration 
of  Euclid's  proofs.  A  petition  prepared  by  the 
Decimal  Association,  urging  the  prompt  intro- 
duction into  the  United  Kingdom  of  a  decimal 
system  of  coinage,  weights,  and  measures,  was 
signed  almost  without  exception  by  the 
members  present. 


PHILOLOGY   NOTES. 

The  president  and  council  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic 
Society  have  made  arrangements  for  the  delivery 
in  future,  during  the  course  of  each  session,  of 
evening  lectures  on  Oriental  subjects :  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  history,  customs,  religions,  and 
literature  of  Eastern  nations,  ancient  and 
modem.  The  lectures  are  intended  to  be  such 
as  will  appeal  generally  to  educated  men  and 
■women,  and  not  of  a  character  to  interest 
specialists  only.  The  inaugural  lecture  will  be 
delivered  by  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  on  Wednesday, 
March  4,  at  8.30  p.m.,  in  the  lecture-hall  of 
the  University  of  London,  Burlington-gardens. 
Two  tickets  will  bo  at  the  disposal  of  each 
member  of  the  society,  on  application.  Un- 
iippropriated  space  will,  after  February  15,  be 
held  to  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  general 
public. 

At  the  usual  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
on  Monday  next,  January  26,  Prof.  Peterson, 
uf  Bombay — who  is  now  at  home  on  leave — 
will  road  a  paper  entitled  "Piliiini,  Poet  and 
Grammarian,  with  some  Eemarks  on  the  Age 
of  Indian  Classical  Poetry." 

Mr.  Joseph  Massel,  of  Manchester,  has 
just  issued,  in  a  limited  number  of  copies,  a 
version  into  Hebrew  of  Milton's  Samson 
Agonistes,  The  excellence  of  the  translation  is 
vouched  for  by  Dr.  MandeUcem,  of  Leipzig; 
and  for  "Western  readers  the  neatly  printed 
little  volume  has  the  advantage  of  being 
supplied  throughout  with  the  Masoretic  vowel 
points.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  literary 
composition  better  suited  for  rendering  into 
Hebrew  than  Milton's  grand  scriptural  poem. 
The  translator  prints  and  publishes  his  own 
book. 

"We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
fourth  part  of  Jastrow's  Dictionary  of  the 
Targumim,  the  Talmud  Babli  and  Yerushalmi, 
and  the  Midrashic  Literature  (New  York  :  G.  P. 
Putman's  ;  London  :  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.). 
Condensation  and '  excellent   typography   con- 


tinues to  distinguish  this  work;  and  though 
Fleischer's  contributions  to  Levy's  Lexicon  ivill 
for  long  render  that  book  indispensable  to  the 
full  study  of  late  Hebrew,  we  cordially  recom- 
mend Dr.  Jastrow's  Lexicon  to  English  stu- 
dents. May  health  and  strength  be  given  him 
for  the  conclusion  of  so  laborious  an  under- 
taking ! 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

RusKiN  Society. — {Friday  Jan.  5.) 

KiNETON  Parkes,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. — The  Rev. 
J.  P.  Faunthorpe  read  a  paper  on  " Fors  Claviffcra." 
The  paper  drew  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  pointed  out  some  resemblances  to  the 
Spectator,  and  asserted  that  Fors  contained  some  of 
the  most  valuable  of  Mr.  Euskin's  teaching.  It 
contauis  much  bitter  satire,  many  sharp  antitheses, 
miich  profound  reverence  for  Scripture,  and  many 
anticipations  of  the  solution  of  political  and 
economical  problems.  The  satire  is  directed 
against  Stuart  Mill,  the  clergy,  the  British  squire, 
commercial  immorality,  and  ironclads.  The 
Scripture  references  take  up  nine  pages  in  the 
Index  with  double  columns,  and  there  are  many 
other  adaptations  of  Biblical  words  not  given  in  the 
Index.  Every  one  may  learn  reverence  from  Mr. 
Ruskin.  Its  object  is  again  and  again  stated  to  be 
to  explain  the  nature  and  the  intention  of  St. 
George's  Guild,  which  in  its  main  design  has  not 
succeeded.  The  main  design  was  to  buy  land  and 
have  it  cultivated  vmder  certain  rules  and  in  certain 
ways  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Booth's 
"Farm  Colony,"  but  with  laws  more  nearly 
approaching  monastic  regidatious.  The  secondary 
design  of  a  museum  of  art  and  natural  treasures  is 
now  an  accomplished  fact  at  the  Meersbrook  Park, 
Sheffield,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  various  colleges 
and  schools  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  laud 
courts  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  now  doing 
exactly  what  Fors  advised  years  ago.  Technical 
education,  the  brotherhoods  in  the  Church,  and 
other  good  things  are  anticipated  in  Fors ;  and  from 
its  pages  a  valuable  treatise  on  education  may,  and 
probably  will,  be  compiled.  Perhaps,  after  all,  its 
greatest  value  is  not  so  much  in  what  it  has 
accomplished,  but,  like  the  writings  of  Bacon  and 
Coleridge,  in  what  it  wUl  cause  by  way  of  sugges- 
tion.— A  brief  discussion  followed. 


ANTHRoroLoaicAL  Institute. — (Tuesday,  Jan.  13.) 

E.  "W.  Brabkook,  Esq.,  vice-president,  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  Lewis  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the 
stone  used  by  Admiral  Tremlett  to  cut  marks  on 
the  granite  of  which  the  Breton  dolmens  are  com- 
posed.— Mr.  R.  B.  IMartui  exhibited  a  fire-syringe 
from  Borneo. — Mr.  C.  H.  Read  exhibited  some 
specimens  of  worked  jade  from  British  Columbia, 
and  a  bored  stone  from  San  .luan  Teotihuacau. — Mr. 
J.  Edge-Partingtonand  Mr.  C.  Heape  exhibited  an 
ethnographical  album  of  the  Pacific  Islands. — Mr. 

F.  "W.  Rudler  read  a  paper  on  "The  Source  of  the 
Jade  used  for  Ancient  Implements  in  Europe  and 
America."  Its  object  was  to  call  the  attention  of 
anthropologists  to  certain  mineralogical  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  which  tend  to  overthrow  the  well-known  theory 
that  suggested  early  intercourse  with  the  East  as 
the  source  of  the  jade  objects  found  in  the  lake- 
dweUings  of  Switzerland,  the  prehistoric  burial 
places  of  France  and  Germany,  and  the  ancient 
Indian  graves  on  the  north-western  coast  of 
America.  Herr  Taube,  of  Breslau,  first  recorded 
the  occurrence  of  jade  in  situ  at  Jordans  Miihe,  in 
Silesia,  and  afterwards  discovered  it  at  the  arsenal- 
pyrites  workings  at  Reiohenstein.  Rough  pebbles 
have  also  been  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sann  and 
the  Mur  m  Styria.  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson  has 
described  the  occurrence  of  boidders  of  jade  partly 
sawn  through,  at  Lytton  and  Yale  on  the  Eraser 
River ;  and  Lieutenant  Stoney  has  actually  found 
the  mineral  in  situ  at  the  Jade  Mountains,  north 
of  the  Kowak  River  iu  Alaska.  These  discoveries 
prove  that,  contrary  to  general  belief,  jade  does 
occur  in  the  rocks  of  Europe  and  of  North  America, 
thus  supporting  the  views  so  long  held  by  Dr.  A. 
B.  Meyer,  of  the  Royal  Zoological  Museum  in 
Dresden,  and  accepted  in  America  not  only  by 
Dr.  Dawson,  but  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke  and  Mr. 


Merrill,  Mr.  Kunz,  and  others.  In  England,  most 
anthropologists  have  hitherto  inclined  to  the  exotic 
rather  than  to  the  indigenous  origm  of  the  pre- 
historic jades. 


FINE   ART. 

OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 
II. 
The  schools  of  Spain,  though  more  modestly 
represented  this  year  than  on  the  last  occasion, 
still  constitute  an  interesting,  if  not  a  dazzling, 
series.  The  little  "Pieta,"  ascribed  to  Juan 
Juanes,  is  a  work  still  based  entirely  on  Flemish- 
Gothic  traditions,  although  it  belongs  to  the 
full  sixteenth  century.  Francisco  de  Eibalta — 
a  Spanish  painter  who,  like  most  of  his  confreres 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
acquired  the  betterpartof  his  artistic  education  in 
Italy — is  credited  with  a  pleasing,  if  by  no  means 
masterly,  double  portrait,  called  "Portraits  of 
the  Painter  and  his  "Wife"  (Sir  "Wm.  Eden 
Bart).  The  "  Simeon  and  the  Infant  Saviour  " 
(Marquis  of  Bristol),  though  not  wanting  in  a 
certain  characteristic  intensity  of  religious 
sentiment,  marred  by  the  undue  self-conscious- 
ness of  the  time  to  which  it  belongs,  is  not  firm 
enough  in  draughtsmanship  or  searching  enough 
in  modelling  for  Spagnoletto,  to  whom  it  is 
ascribed. 

Three  canvases  of  important  dimensions  bear 
the  magic  name  of  "V"elasquez ;  but  of  these  it  is 
only  the  "Portrait  of  the  Coude-Duque  de 
Olivarez  "  (Earl  of  Elgin)  to  which  it  is  possible 
conscientiously  to  leave  that  attribution.  This 
is  an  original  replica,  on  a  much  smaller  scale, 
of  the  great  equestrian  portrait  of  Philip  IV.'s 
all-powerful  minister  ;  or,  as  Herr  Justi  thinks 
possible,  an  earlier  version  of  the  subject.  "Wo 
deem  the  former  hypothesis  far  more  likely  to 
be  the  true  one  ;  because,  with  all  its  unusual 
sparkle  and  splendour  of  colour.  Lord  Elgin's 
canvas  lacks,  to  a  gi-eat  extent,  the  intense 
vitality  which  is  the  unique  characteristic  of 
Don  Diego's  art.  Still,  the  surprising  force, 
when  seen  at  the  proper  distance,  of  the  white 
war-charger  on  which  the  C  ount  Dukeis  mounted , 
and  above  all  the  masterly  sweep  of  the  brush  in 
the  barren  yet  beautiful  landscape  background, 
half  veiled  by  the  smoke  of  an  unseen  combat, 
prevent  us  from  thinking  of  any  other  name  in 
connexion  with  this  fine  performance.  Quite 
other  wise  is  it  with  the  "  Infanta  Maria  Tlieresa ' ' 
(Mrs.  Lyne  Stephens),  to  which  Herr  Justi — 
usually  so  discerning  and  impartial  a  critic — 
has  unaccountably  given  his  imprimatur.  This, 
showing  in  childhood  the  future  spouse  of  Louis 
XIV.,  may  be  a  repetition  of  an  original  by 
Velasquez  ;  but  it  is  so  pasty  and  timid  in  execu- 
tion, that  it  is  not  possible,  for  a  single  moment, 
to  i-egard  it  as  an  original  work  of 
Velasquez.  It  reveals  a  painter  who  has  under- 
gone Flemish  as  well  as  Spanish  inftuences,  and 
may  therefore,  as  has  been  suggested, 
be  by  Carreuo  de  Miranda.  The  full-length, 
"Philip  IV.  of  Spain"  (Mrs.  Lyne  Stephens), 
is  simply  a  copy,  and  by  no  means  a  very 
excellent  one,  of  the  superb  portrait  of  that 
monarch  in  the  Didwich  Gallery.  From  the 
same  collection  comes,  however,  a  very  large 
and  important  Murillo,  awkwardly  described  in 
the  catalogue  as  "Allegorical  Subject:  Faith 
Elevating  the  Eucharist."  This  great  canvas 
is,  as  to  execution,  on  the  confines  between  the 
second  and  the  third  or  raporoso  manner ;  a 
splendid  group  of  portrait-like  male  figures  in 
adoration  before  the  figure  of  Faith  is  its  most 
attractive  portion.  The  picture  came  origin- 
ally from  the  same  church  of  Santa  Maria  la 
Blanca  in  SeviUe  which  contained  at  one  time 
the  famous  "Immaculate  Conception"  of  the 
Louvre. 
Very  rarely  at  Bui-liugtou   House  has  the 
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Flemish  section  of  the  art  of  the  Low  Countries 
been  so  weakly  represented  as  on  the  present 
occasion.     To  a  Fleming  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century  belongs  unquestionably 
the  quaint  "Saint  in  the  Desert,"  ascribed  to 
Bronzino,  and  signed  en  toutes  Icttres  ' '  Alcssandro 
Bronzino  AUori "  !     The  leaden   flesh-tints   in 
the   nude  figure   of  the  still   youthful   saint — 
apparently    St.    Francis    of    Assisi — who    lies 
prone,  in  self-imposed  penance,  in  the  brambles ; 
the  crude  freshness  and  peculiar  detail  of  the 
green  landscape  in  which  he  is  framed,  both 
point    to    a    northern    hand.       The     "Queen 
Henrietta  Maria "  (Miss   Chambers),  ascribed 
to  Van  Dyck,  is  a  not  very  convincing  rephca 
of    a    well-known  type ;    while    the    ' '  James 
Stuart,  Duke  of  Richmond,"  holding  a   fruit, 
is  a  repetition  of  the  well-known  portrait,  of 
which  the  best  example  is  in  the  Long  Gallery 
of  the  Louvre.     A  brilliant  piece  of  decorative 
art,    from     the   Flemish    standpoint,    is    the 
"Peasants    Going    to    Market"     (Sir    E.     C. 
Guinness,    Bart.),    ascribed    to    Rubens    and 
Snyders.     The   figures   of  a  male  and  female 
peasant  carrying  game  and  fruit,  which  con- 
stitute the  portion  of  the  picture  assigned  to 
Rubens,    show,    with  all    theu'    briUiancy,    a 
certain   harshness   of   colour   and   execution — 
especially  in  the  red  of  the  woman's  jacket — 
which  excites  the  suspicion  that  Snyders  alone 
may    be    responsible    for    the    work.       That 
Italianised  Lowlander,  Sustermans  (or  Sutter- 
mans  according   to   the    Iconoyraphie  of  Van 
Dyck),    who  became,  and   remained  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  painter-in-ordinary  of  the  Grand  Dukes  of 
Florence,  is  characteristically  represented  by  a 
charming,    if    somewhat  mannered   and   con- 
ventional, "Head  of  a   Girl"  (W.    Comwallis 
West,  Esq.)  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  ascrib- 
ing to  him  the  huge,    and   in   its   way   very 
imposing,    "Portrait    of    Cardinal    Capponi," 
which,  in  a  grandiose  harocco  frame,  occupies 
a   central    position   at    one   end  of  the   large 
gallery.     This  is  a  work  of  the  Roman  school 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  suggestive  rather  of 
the   style  of  Carlo  Maratta.      That  charming 
painter  of    portraits    in    miniature,    Gonzales 
Coques — in  his  breadth  of  style,  however,  far 
removed  from  the  miniature  painter  proper — 
has  often   better  deserved  his  appellation   of 
"The    Little  Vandyck"    than    in    "A    Lady 
Playing    the    Lute"    (A.   J.    Robarts,    Esq.). 
Teniers  the  younger,  in  "A  Butcher's  Shop" 
(Right  Hon.  G.    Cavendish   Bentinck,   M.P.), 
though  he  has  taken  extraordinary  pains  with 
the    wonderfully-accurate   carcass    of    a   calf, 
hanging  up  in  approved  fashion,  and  not  less 
with     the    brilliantly    rendered     calf's     head 
placed  on  a  wooden  block  in  front,  has  not  this 
time — even  with  the  aid  of  his  girl  in  a  bright 
red  bodice,  and  of  his  favourite  brazen  pans 
and  utensils — succeeded  in  producing  a  picture. 
We  think  regretfully  of  what  Rembrandt,  with 
his  all-penetrating  and  transfusing  power,  has 
succeeded  in  making  out  of  an  almost  identical 
subject  in  his  well-known  study  in  the  Louvre. 
Dutch  art  is  on  the  whole  as  splendidly  illus- 
trated as  on  foiTuer  occasions,  although  Rem- 
brandt, the  hero  of  the  two  last  displays,  is  un- 
represented, except  in  so  far  as  his  commanding 
influence  reveals  itself  in  the  work  of  pupils  and 
followers.     It  is  very  difficult  to  accept  as  the 
work  of  Van  der  Heist  theadmu-able  "  Portrait 
of  a  Dutch   Lady"   (Sir  E.  Bunbury,  Bart.), 
although  it  bears  his  signature  in  fvdl,  together 
with  the  date  1647.     Van  der  Heist's  manner, 
in  this  his  early  middle  time,  is  already,  in  its 
sobriety  of  diffused  light  and  its  silveriness  of 
colour  and  general  tone,  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  Rembrandt  school,  to  a  verj'  accomplished 
painter  of  which  this  canvas  should,  we  think, 
belong.     The  head — upon  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  Rembrandt  canon,  the  light  is  chiefly 
concentrated  —  is,  if  somewhat  over-smoothly 


painted,  drawn  and  modelled  with  consummate 
skiU,  while  the  conception  is  pathetic  in  its  very 
simplicity.  We  must  leave  to  some  such 
specialist  as  Dr.  Abraham  Bredius  the  agree- 
able task  of  finding  in  Rembrandt's  following 
a  name  for  this  very  fine  work.  Three  portraits 
which  represent  Nicholas  Maes  in  his  later  and 
more  modish  phase  need  not  detain  us,  although 
at  least  one  of  them,  the  "  Portrait  of  a  Young 
Prince,"  is  a  finished  example  of  this  style. 
He  is  seen  at  his  vci-y  best,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  luminous  and  beautiful,  "  Old  Woman 
Reading,"  so  nearly  akin  to  a  jiicture  of  like 
motive  in  the  Amsterdam  Museum.  One 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  a  Maes  of  this 
quality  can  almost  compare  on  equal  terms 
with  Rembrandt  himself,  audacious  as  such  a 
proposition  may  appear.  Frans  Hals  is  one  of 
the  few  great  masters  who  are  not  seen  at  their 
very  best  in  English  collections,  and  it  is  rarely 
indeed  that  such  an  opportunity  as  the  present 
one  is  afforded  for  judging  him.  Supreme  in 
intuition  as  in  executive  skill,  where  he  sets 
himself  the  congenial  task  of  presenting  on  a 
human  countenance  a  fugitive,  a  momentary 
expression — especially  one  of  jollity  or  sensuous 
delight — he  betrays  a  certain  emptiness,  and  an 
incapacity  for  penetrating  into  the  depths 
of  a  personahty  or  summing  up  its 
abiding  characteristics,  when,  as  in  the 
broadly  and  grandly  modelled  "Portrait 
of  Johann  van  Loo  "  (M.  H.  Col- 
naghi,  Esq.),  he  is  compelled  to  present  a  sitter 
in  complete  gravity  and  repose  of  feature.  Of 
his  more  favourite  mood.  Sir  E.  C.  Guinness's 
famous  "L'Homme  ;i  la  Canne  " — from  the 
Secretan  collection — is  a  splendid  and  Mr.  Cuth- 
bert  Quilter's  "  Pierre  Tiarck  "  a  fair  specimen. 
The  unusually  solid  modelling  of  the  "  Portrait 
of  a  Lady  "  (G.  Salting,  Esq.)  shows  it  to  be 
somewhat  earlier  in  date  than  any  of  these ; 
while  the  "  Joyeux  Buveur  "  (M.  Jules  Porges) 
is  a  life-size  study  of  a  young  toper,  in  which 
the  surprising  brilliancy  of  the  absolutely  living 
head  contrasts  strangely  with  the  bad  execution 
of  the  hands  and  accessories — a  badness,  too, 
which  is  hardly  the  audacious  carelessness  of 
Hals,  but  rather  suggests  the  co-operation  of 
an  assistant.  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  so  fine 
an  example  of  the  scarce  Vermeer  of  Delft  as 
"The  Soldier  and  the  Laughing  Girl"  (S.  S. 
Joseph,  Esq.),  a  panel  which  once  adorned  the 
famous  Double  Collection  in  Paris,  and  when 
there  was  cleverly  etched  by  the  late  Jules 
Jacquemart.  Surely  never  was  the  full  splen- 
dour of  sunlight,  never  was  the  subtle  delicacy 
of  reflected  beams  more  wonderfully  suggested 
than  in  this  study,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
a  naive  and  truthful  piece  of  r/cni-e.  It  is  in  the 
human  side  of  his  art  that  Vermeer  surpasses 
the,  in  other  respects,  unsurpassable  Pieter 
de  Hooch,  who  is  seen  at  his  very  best  in  the 
famous  "Card  Players"  (Her  Majesty  the 
Queen),  a  canvas  in  which  sunlight  seems 
to  be  actually  captured  and  detained  in 
perpetuity.  The  only  other  Dutch  picture 
here  which  can  claim  to  take  equal  rank  with 
these  is  Terburg's  splendid  conversation-piece, 
"  The  Letter  "  (Her  Majesty  the  Queen).  It  is 
unfortunate  that  this  consummate  master  never 
succeeds  in  connecting  his  cleverly  observed 
and  surprisingly  painted  single  figures  by 
that  indefinable  yet  all-important  bond  of 
dramatic  union,  which  would  make  of  his  works 
true  and  complete  studies  of  life  as,  from  a 
technical  point  of  view,  they  are  complete 
pictures.  In  this  respect  he  is  far  behind 
Metsu,  whose  colouring  and  execution,  how- 
ever excellent,  cannot,  for  finesse,  be  compared 
to  his.  Of  the  latter  master,  very  fine  speci- 
mens— marked,  however,  by  his  characteristic 
hotness  of  colour — are  "The  Breakfast"  and 
"  Dutch  Interior,"  both  of  which  were,  we 
believe,  acquired  by  Sii-  E.   Guinness  at  the 


Secretan  sale.  Fuller  in  colour,  and  yet  not 
less  silvery  than  usual,  are  two  exquisite  Van 
Goyens,  both  styled  "On  the  Masis  near 
Dordrecht  "  (S.  S.  Joseph,  Esq.),  showing  the 
familiar  scene  with  a  pictorial  charm  which 
Cuyp  himself  does  not  always  attain.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  less  subtle,  but  still  excellent, 
"  Landscape "  (H.  W.  B.  Davis,  Esq.,  R.A.) 
appears  to  us  rather  as  the  work  of  Van  Goyen's 
imitator,  Salmon  van  Ruysdael,  than  as  being 
from  his  own  brush.  The  greys  and  greens  are  less 
delicate  than  those  of  the  master  himself,  and 
the  execution  more  detailed,  and,  in  its  greater 
dehberation,  less  effective.  Three  magnificent 
examples  of  Cuyp — to  whose  works  of  fine 
quality  in  Enghsh  collections  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  end  —  are  Mr.  A.  J. 
Robarts's  "  View  on  the  Maas :  Evening," 
and  his  two  pictures,  both  styled  "Cattle 
on  the  Maas";  while  a  less  engaging  fjhaso  of 
the  master's  style  is  shown  in  a  "  View  of 
Dort  "  from  the  same  coUoction,  which  is  both 
over-crowded,  and,  as  it  were,  ill-digested.  Of 
several  specimens  of  the  art  of  Jacob  van 
Ruysdael,  the  most  interesting,  because  the 
most  closely  founded  upon  natural  truth,  are  a 
"View  from  the  Ruins  of  Brederode  C^istle" 
(S.  S.  Joseph,  Esq.),  and  a  "Wooded  Land- 
scape" (George  Salting,  Esq.)  The  large 
"  Landscape,"  by  Hobbema  (A.  J.  Robarts, 
Esq.),  is  technically  of  fine  quality;  but  some- 
how it  is  more  prosaic  in  sentiment  than  are 
usually  the  woodland  scenes  of  this  admirable 
but  a  trifle  over-rated  landscapist — perhaps 
because  he  has  this  time  chosen  to  enliven  his 
sylvan  solitude  with  a  waggon  and  horses  and 
various  figures.  We  may  further  call  attention 
to  a  "Sea-piece,"  by  WiUem  van  de  Velde 
(A.  J.  Robarts,  Esq.) — wonderfully  accurate  in 
detail  and  wonderfully  hard — and  to  "  The 
Little  Farm"  (G.  Salting,  Esq.),  by  Adrian 
van  de  Velde — a  finished  example  of  a  finished 
and  unemotional  master. 

There  have  been  very  wisely  placed  in  the 
gallery  with  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  paintings 
three  examples  of  Antoine  Watteau,  from  the 
celebrated  collection  of  the  lately  deceased  Miss 
James.  Of  these,  an  "Interior" — showing  an 
old  woman  spinning,  a  young  one  seated  in  an 
armchair  sewing,  and  near  them  two  children, 
one  with  a  cat  in  its  arms — though  carried  less 
far  than  many  similar  works  of  the  Valenciennes 
master,  is  immistakably  his  in  drawing  and 
execution.  As  still  more  unmistakably  from 
his  brush  reveals  itself  the  wonderfully  spark- 
ling and  rich  "  Garden  Party,"  which,  save  in 
the  darkening  of  the  leafy  background,  appears 
to  an  unusual  degree  uninjured.  It  is  one 
of  those  characteristic  but,  all  the  same, 
not  easily  describablo  scenes  of  poetical 
dalliance  of  which  there  are  so  many  fine 
examples  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Wallace.  Such  a  picture  as  this  "  Garden 
Party,"  should  it  come  into  the  market,  would 
admirably  fUl  the  gap  in  the  too-limited  series 
of  French  pictm-es  at  the  National  Gallery, 
created  by  the  lack  of  even  the  least  specimen 
showing  the  handiwork  of  France's  greatest 
colourist.  The  charming  "  Encampment,"  a 
little  hamhochade,  suggested  no  doubt  by  the 
art  of  Philip  Wouwerman,  is  much  less  obviously 
Watteau's  own.  Its  delicate  grey  tone  and 
mannered  exquisiteness  of  execution  are  akin 
to  the  style  of  Pater  at  his  best ;  but  we  must 
own  that  the  little  piece  is  more  skilfully  done 
than  any  by  the  last-named  painter  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

Clattde  Phillips. 


EXCAVATION  IN  EGYPT. 

Mcdum,  TVasta,  Egypt :  Jan.  10,  1891. 
An  important    step  has  lately  been  taken  in 
recognition  of  scientific  work  which  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  gratifying  to  readers  of  the  Academy. 
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Some  weeks  ago  an  obstructive  party  in 
Egypt  succeeded  in  forcing  forward  an  entirely 
new  regulation.  By  this  the  government  were 
to  take  from  excavators,  iirstly,  all  that  was 
unique,  and  then  half  of  the  remainder.  These 
terms  would  practically  stop  archaeological 
work,  which  always  needs  much  unremimerative 
expenditure;  as  on  such  conditions  a  loss 
would  only  be  avoided  when  roughly  plunder- 
ing rich  cemeteries.  As  I  was  waiting  to 
commence  work,  I  at  once  protested ;  and  the 
subject  was  reconsidered.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring's 
attention  having  been  called  to  it,  he  made 
active  representations  on  the  subject ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  his  care  and  intervention,  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
officials,  and  the  goodwill  of  Riaz  Pasha,  a 
reasonable  arrangement  has  been  passed  by  the 
ministry,  on  trial  for  two  years. 

The  essential  terms  are  that  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  will  authorise  suitable  applica- 
tions. That  the  Ghizeh  Museum  may  take  all 
objects  found  that  are  sans  parcil  in  that  col- 
lection; the  decision,  if  disputed,  to  be  by 
arbitration,  the  PubHc  Works  turning  the 
scale.  That  all  the  remainder  belongs  to  the 
finder  if  he  will  present  the  major  part  to 
public  museums,  and  publish  his  results  in  two 
years ;  if  he  will  not  do  so,  the  government 
require  half  of  the  remainder.  Gold  and  silver 
remain  as  before,  half  to  the  finder,  by  intrinsic 
value.*  Thus  a  clear  preference  is  given  to 
scientific  exploration  on  behalf  of  public 
museums.  This  is  not  a  personal  or  a  national 
gain,  but  a  benefit  to  Egyptology  in  all 
countries;  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  bo  a 
satisfaction  that  this  liberal  policy  should  have 
been  brought  about  by  English  influence  and 
work.  There  has  been  enough  of  exclusive 
action  in  past  time  to  make  this  public-spirited 
and  impartial  settlement  a  welcome  change. 

In  consequence  of  the  previously  impossible 
terms,  I  am  only  just  beginning  on  this  most 
interesting  i^laoe.  I  have  made  a  complete 
facsimile  copy,  full  size,  of  the  tombs,  about 
eight  hundred  square  feet,  and  coloured  copies 
of  special  signs.  We  learn  much  from  these 
very  early  sculptures.  A)i  is  not  an  obelisk, 
but  an  octagonal  fluted  column,  with  square 
tenon  on  top.  Aa  is  not  a  spear,  but  a  papyrus 
column  with  bell  top  and  a  long  tenon  at  the 
end.  //tifep  is  a  reed-mat  in  plan  view,  with  a 
dish  of  ofteriugs  upon  it,  in  elevation.  Ma 
(sickle)  always  has  teeth  inserted,  like  the 
flint-saw  sickles  which  I  found.  Men  is  the 
gaming-board,  of  3  <  10  squares,  in  plan  view ; 
with  a  row  of  ten  pieces,  alternately  tall  and 
I  short,  in  elevation  on  the  top.  Meiikh  is  a 
'  chisel  in  a  wooden  handle.  Net,  supposed  to 
bo  a  bag,  and  to  mean  "chancellor,"  is  an 
object  suspended  from  a  string  of  red  and 
green  beads.  The  object  appears  to  be  a  green 
cylinder  with  gold  end-caps,  and  if  so  it  means 
"  sealbearor."  Hhal  is  a  raw-stripped  skin, 
rolled  up,  fur  out,  with  raw  red  flaps  of  the 
limbs  and  neck  showing  at  the  ends,  and  tied 
round  ends  and  middle.  Ur  is  the  common 
wagtail.  Many  other  points  of  great  interest 
occm'  in  the  splendidly  carved  and  painted 
tomb  of  Rahotep.  But,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
inspection  in  this  country,  this  tomb  has  been 
left  open  of  late  years,  and  every  face  within 
reach  is  smashed.  The  pyramid  of  Eikka  has 
disappeared  altogether;  and  the  pyramid  of 
Medum  has  lost  some  100,000  tons  in  the  last 
half  century,  and  is  still  the  quarry  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Perhaps  it  will  hardly  be 
believed  that  the  anti-English  party  here  are 
determinedly  opposing  the  appointment  of 
inspectors.     The  monuments  may  go  to  pieces 

*  I  may  .say  that  I  always  give  my  workmen  the 
whole  intrinsic  value  of  what  they  find,  as  the  only 
true  way  of  securing  it ;  so  that  finding  precious 
metals  entails  a  loss  of  half  the  value  to  me,  with- 
out any  gain. 


if  some  miserable  political  end  can  be  gained. 
We  may  hope  that,  the  excavation  difficulty 
being  settled,  the  inspection  question  will  be 
likewise  firmly  solved. 

I  bought  in  Cairo  the  oldest  weight  known, 
bearing  the  name  of  Khufu.  It  is  marked 
"  ten  units,"  weighs  20G0  grains,  and  so  shows 
the  Aeginetan  standard  at  an  earlier  date  than 
any  example  of  the  Egyptian  Kat. 

W.  M.  Fldtdeks  Peteie. 


DISCOVERIES  AT  THEBES. 

Luxor :  Jan.  8,  1891. 
With  the  aid  of  the  new  tourist  tax  the  exca- 
vation of  the  Theban  temples  is  proceeding 
apace,  and  new  discoveries  are  daily  being 
made.  The  great  haU  of  the  Palace-Temple  of 
Eameses  III.  at  Medinet  Habu  has  been 
cleared  of  about  fifteen  feet  of  rubbish.  Three 
days  ago  the  staircase  ascending  to  the  top  of 
the  great  northern  pylon  was  discovered. 
The  summit  of  this  pylon  commands  a 
magnificent  view,  probably  the  best  of  the 
whole  plain  of  Thebes — the  colossal  statues  of 
Amenhotep  III.  in  the  foreground,  the  Rame- 
seum  in  the  middle  distance,  and,  across  the 
river,  the  temples  of  Luxor  and  Kamac. 

StiU  more  interesting  results  have  been 
yielded  by  the  excavation  of  the  Temple  of 
Eameses  II.  at  Luxor.  Thirteen  colossal 
granite  statues  of  Rameses  have  now  been 
discovered,  and  there  must  be  three  more 
beneath  the  mosque.  Built  into  a  wall,  prob- 
ably of  late  Roman  date,  which  runs  across  the 
floor  of  this  temple,  are  cartouches  of  Khu-en- 
aten  and  his  wife,  proving  that  before  the 
heretic  king  abandoned  Thebes  he  must  have 
erected  a  temple,  which  was  destroyed  by  his 
successors.  Close  by,  at  a  level  below  the 
floor  of  the  temple,  the  workmen  found,  yester- 
day, an  uncompleted  granite  statue.  The 
greater  part  is  oidy  roughly  chiselled  out ;  the 
nose  is  finished,  but  the  eyes  and  mouth  have 
not  been  commenced,  the  block  of  granite 
having  split  in  two  while  imder  the  sculptor's 
hands. 

Two  days  ago  a  still  more  important  dis- 
covery was  made.  On  the  western  wall  there  is 
a  picture,  about  six  feet  by  four,  of  Rameses 
II.  dedicating  his  temple  to  Amun-Ra.  In  this 
picture  there  is  a  capital  representation  of  the 
completed  temple  as  seen  from  outside  the 
western  pylons.  Both  the  obelisks  are  shown, 
and  the  four  great  masts,  with  their  flags  dis- 
played. There  are  now  only  three  colossi  out- 
side the  pylons  ;  but  the  picture  of  the  temple 
shows  that  there  must  originally  have  been  six, 
two  seated,  and  four  in  a  standing  position. 
The  portal  between  the  pylons,  of  which  no 
vestige  now  remains,  is  also  shown,  as  well  as 
the  entrances  to  the  two  staircases  which  led  to 
the  summit  of  the  pylons.  With  the  aid  of 
this  representation  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
discovering  the  staircases  themselves,  as  their 
position  is  exactly  indicated.  The  entrance  to 
the  southern  staircase  is,  however,  now  buried 
under  some  twenty  feet  of  soil  and  rubbish, 
which  will  have  to  be  removed.  When  this  is 
done,  and  access  is  gained  to  the  roof  of  the 
pylons,  another  attractive  feature  will  be  added 
to  Luxor,  as  the  view  from  the  summit  will 
doubtless  be  superb.  I  may  add  that,  in  the 
little  granite  temple,  a  cartouche  of  the  Xllth 
Dynasty  has  been  discovered,  as  well  as  one  of 
Thothmes  III. 

Isaac  Tayloe. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOOY. 
TuE  Council  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  has  received  infoi-mation  that  the  famous 
Siloam  inscription  his  been  cut  out  of  its  place 
in  the  rock  and  carried  away.  It  was  broken 
in  removal,  and  the  fragments  are  reported  to 


have  been  sold  to  a  Greek  in  Jerusalem.  For- 
tunately we  possess  an  accurate  copy  of  this 
inscription,  made  (we  believe)  by  Mr.  Sayce. 

At  a  general  Assembly  of  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  held  on  January  21,  Mr.  T. 
Brock  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Gow  were  elected  Acade- 
micians, and  Mr.  David  Murray  was  elected 
Associate. 

Theee  exhibitions  will  open  next  week  :  a 
collection  of  water-colour  drawings  by  Mr. 
G.  S.  Elgood,  entitled  "  A  Summer  among  the 
Flowers,"  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's ;  a  series 
of  pictures  of  North  Cambria  by  Mr.  Anderson 
Hague,  and  of  sketches  in  Hampshire,  Surrey, 
and  Holland  by  Mr.  Claude  Hayes,  at  Messrs. 
Dowdeswell's,  in  New  Bond-street ;  and  an 
exhibition  of  water-colour  drawings  illustrative 
of  the  EngUsh  school,  at  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Vokins's, 
in  Great  Portland-street. 

Ox  Monday  next,  January  26,  Mr.  G. 
Aitchison,  professor  of  architecture  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  wiU  begin  a  course  of  six 
lectures  on  "  Byzantine  Architecture." 

The  second  volume  of  Architectural  Anti- 
quities in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library  " 
is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  It  completes 
the  papers  contributed  by  John  Canter,  and  con- 
tains also  miscellaneous  architectural  subjects. 

A  GENERAL  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Pre- 
serving Memorials  of  the  Dead  will  be  held 
on  Thursday  next,  January  29,  at  4  p.m.,  at 
17  Oxford-mansions,  W. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  Mr.  C.  J.  Tomkins  has  just  com- 
pleted a  mezzotint  engraving  of  the  late  Canon 
Liddon,  from  the  photograph  taken  some  years 
ago  for  Men  of  Marh,  which  was  the  only  por- 
trait of  himself  that  Dr.  Liddon  ever  pei-mitted 
to  be  published.  As  a  likeness,  it  admirably 
reproduces  the  charm  of  his  countenance  in 
private  Ufe,  though  not  the  fire  which  he  dis- 
played in  the  pulpit.  The  engraving  is  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Henry  Graves,  of  Pall  Mall, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  George  C.  Whitfield,  the  editor 
of  Men  of  Mark,  who  owns  the  copyright. 


THE    STAGE. 

"  THE    DANCING    GIRL." 

Mr.  Jones's  new  play — brought  out  at  the 
Haymarket  last  week,  with  every  air  of 
success— does  not,  like  "  The  Middleman," 
deal,  even  at  a  distance  and,  as  it  were, 
indirectly,  with  a  social  problem,  and  has 
not,  as  its  main  motive  and  most  obvious 
source  of  interest,  any  such  fn  de  si'eek 
sensation  as  the  supposed  experiment  of 
Vashti  Dethic,  whom  Miss  Olga  Brandon 
impersonated  at  the  Shaftesbury.  But 
"The  Dancing  Girl"  has  as  one  of  its 
interests,  and  as  almost  its  chief  feature, 
that  it  deals  with  a  world  of  sharp  contrasts 
— more  or  less,  indeed,  with  three  phases  of 
life  :  the  world  of  good  society  ;  the  world 
of  the  dechssce ;  the  world  of  old-fashioned 
Quakers  in  an  island  off  the  Cornish  coast. 
The  Duke  of  Guisebury  is  the  link  between 
these  three  worlds.  He  gives  a  party,  on 
the  Haymarket  stage,  which  is  so  well 
managed  that  it  is  really  very  much  more 
like  an  important  social  function  than  tlie 
somewhat  conventional  representation  of  the 
same  which  the  theatre  usually  affords.  The 
Oriental  visitor  is  a  very  good  touch; 
and  with  the  ari-ival  of  the  Brislingtons 
interest  culminates.  (Far  are  wo  from  the 
days  of  "Adelplii  guests,"  who  came  m 
hired  dress-suits  and  in  cotton  gloves.) 
The     Duke    gets    his    kinswoman.    Lady 
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Bawtry,  to  bring  half  of  the  most  desirable 
peojile  in  London  io  a  fete,  at  which  a  dancer 
(who  happens  to  behis  mistress)  is  to  bewitch 
the  town  with  measured  steps,  taken  dis- 
creetly, in  long  skirts,  and  with  the  ankles' 
background  of  accordion  pleats.  He  builds 
a  break-water,  down  in  Cornwall,  in  order 
that  some  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
who  chance  to  be  his  tenants,  may  carry  on 
their  maritime  commerce  without  undue 
risk  of  life.  A  man  of  wide  sympathies, 
you  see — essentially  modern.  Mr.  Jones's 
sketch  of  him  shows  boldness,  obsei-vation, 
and  good  draughtsmanship. 

The  character  of  the  Dancing  Girl  herself 
is  the  result  of  as  bold  a  study — though 
not  quite  so  fresh  an  one — as  is  that  of  the 
Duke.  She  is  an  instance  of  revolt.  Tho 
child  of  a  Puritanical  world — for  it  as  such 
that  Mr.  Jones  conceives  Quakerism — the 
child  of  a  Puritanical  world  that  never 
understood  her,  DrusiUa  Ives,  sent  away 
to  London  from  the  little  provincial  port, 
takes  the  opportunity  of  doing  violence,  by 
her  behaviour,  to  the  whole  of  her  teach- 
ing. Puritans  don't  dance.  Drusilla  must 
learn  dancing.  Pui-itans  discourage  public 
entertainment.  Drusilla  must  entertain  not 
only  herself  but  the  world,  by  her  dainty 
steps  and  her  adroitly-whisked  petticoats. 
Puritans  measure  the  value  of  affection 
by  its  durability.  DrusiUa  could  love  a 
perfect  man  for  the  whole  of  a  summer  day. 
Puritans  hold  that  absence  of  chastity  is 
worse  than  absence  of  chami,  absence  of 
energy,  absence  of  kindness.  Chastity  is 
not  the  particular  virtue  DrusiUa  would 
give  the  most  to  save. 

These  characters,  tho  character  of  the 
Duke  and  the  character  of  the  young  woman 
who  is  cheerfuUy  led  astray,  Mr.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones  treats  as  they  could  have  been 
treated  only  by  a  reaUy  dramatic  writer — by 
a  writer  of  flexible  mind,  who  can  shift  his 
point  of  view  ;  who  knows  that  humanity 
is  not  made  according  to  one  pattern  ;  who 
observes  and  chronicles  and  does  not  con- 
demn. And  several  minor  characters,  par- 
ticidarly  those  who  are  in  Society,  are  drawn 
with  as  firm  a  hand  :  one  Eeginald  SUngsby, 
for  instance,  who,  if  you  are  one  of  liis 
chums,  is  always  wishing  you  to  let  liim 
know  if  there  is  anything  ho  can  do  for  you, 
and  always  forgetting — if  it  is  a  thing  that 
costs  him  anything — that  you  have  asked 
him  to  do  it.  And  again,  another  minor 
character — that  of  Lady  Bawtry,  kindlj^, 
genial,  admirably  tolerant.  The  good  young 
man  of  the  piece — one  John  Christison — is 
nobody  in  particular.  He  is  almost  blame- 
less, but  does  not  profoundly  touch  you. 
SybU  Crake  is  a  good  young  woman,  with  a 
shattered  ankle  and  plenty  of  brains.  The 
interest  that  she  takes  in  the  Duke — whom 
she  finaUy  saves — is  sincere  and  romantic ; 
but  that  part  of  guardian  angel  which  she 
plays  is  perhaps  a  little  conventional.  Still, 
on  the  whole,  all  these  people  are  weU 
drawn.  And  they  talk  eloquently  or  wittily 
as  may  fairly  be  expected  of  them  ;  and  they 
serve  their  purpose,  and  go  far  towards 
making  a  very  good  play.  If  they  do  not 
succeed  altogether,  and  make  a  good  play 
from  end  to  end,  that  is  because  of  two 
weak  points,  in  one  of  which  only  have  they 
any  concern,  and  that  one — which  I  men- 


tion first — is  the    conduct  of    the    fourth 
act. 

Tho  piece  has  practically  come  to  an  end 
when  the  curtain  faUs  upon  the  third  act. 
The  Duke  is  saved  by  Sybil  Crake — she  has 
turned  aside  the  poison  from  his  lips,  and 
his  gratitude  is  the  result  of  her  success,  and 
wo  know  what  wiU  be  the  result  of  his 
gratitude.  They  have  got  to  come  together, 
these  two — not  because  they  would  have  done 
so  in  real  life,  but  because  the  ordinary  play- 
goer wishes  it.  As  for  DrusiUa — an  analysis 
of  whose  character  woiild  present,  I  tliink, 
more  devil  than  Quaker — that  wilful  but 
agreeable  young  person  has  by  this  time 
gone  hopelessly  wrong.  Tho  good  John 
Christison  may  weU  be  believed  to  have 
finished  attending  to  the  break -water.  The 
colourless  Faith  Ives  may  marry  almost 
anybody  with  reasonable  prospect  of  con- 
tinued peace.  The  play  is  practically 
finished.  Then  we  are  taken  down  to  the 
Cornish  coast  again,  that  we  may  be  the 
actual  witnesses  of  what,  with  a  spark  of 
imagination,  we  may  have  become  aware  of 
already — the  Duke's  repentance,  the  break- 
water's completion.  An  idyUic  fourtli  act, 
presenting  us  with  little  which  we  did  not 
know  before,  save  tho  information  conveyed 
by  a  certain  picturesque  Sister  Beatrice,  that 
DrusiUa,  after  dancing  in  the  States,  has 
died  at  New  Orleans  in  tho  odoiu*  of  sanctity. 
The  young  woman  was  taken  Ul,  and  made, 
not  a  rapid  cure,  but  a  rapid  repentance. 
It  is  a  piece  of  information  I  coidd,  for  my 
own  part,  have  dispensed  with.  But  it  may 
liave  comforted  some. 

And  now  for  the  second  weak  point.  That 
is  the  treatment  of  Quakerism.  Mr.  Jones's 
play  is  strictly  contemporary  :  it  deals  with 
people  and  events  that  are  supposed  to  be 
probable  in  Icjour  ou  nous  sommes.  But  Mr. 
Jones's  Quakers,  of  the  island  of  St.  Endel- 
lion,  are  in  no  respect  - —  not  even  in 
externals,  stiU  less  in  their  ideas — repre- 
sentative of  the  Quakers  of  to-daj'.  Their 
talk  is  not  indeed  the  talk  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Quakers  ;  but  neither  is  it  the  talk 
of  the  new.  I  could  show  this  in  some 
detail,  if  it  entertained  or  edified  anybody; 
but  as  it  is,  I  will  be  brief  about  it.  Only 
at  one  single  moment  of  the  play  do  I  recog- 
nise any  real  reference  to  tho  life  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  ;  and  that  is  where  Mr. 
Jones,  dealing  with  the  misfortunes  which 
have  overtaken  the  district  of  which  he 
treats,  makes  one  of  his  characters  inform 
an  outsider  that,  while  the  fato  of  those  who 
were  not  "Friends"  was  such  or  such  a 
one,  those  of  the  district  who  were  "  Friends  " 
were  provided  for  by  the  society.  That  is  a 
little  bit  of  real  knowledge  of  the  matter, 
mentioned  quite  incidentally,  and  so  in  all 
probabiUty  escaping  ordinary  notice.  The 
poor  "  Friend  "  is  never,  and  never  has  been, 
permitted  to  go  "upon  the  parish":  he  is 
invariably  relieved,  and  his  necessities  sup- 
plied, out  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
I)articular  Meeting  to  which  he  belongs. 
But  here  the  truth  ends.  At  every  other 
point  Mr.  Jones's  Quakers  might  be  tho 
Methodists  of  two  generations  since,  or  of  to- 
day, for  all  that  I  know,  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts ;  or  the  Puritans  of  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Quakei-8  they  are  not.  DrusiUa— the 
rebellious  one — tho  "  dancing  girl  " — com- 


plaining of  tho  utter  dulness  of  tho  life  at 
St.  Endellion,  gives,  as  an  instance  of  it,  tho 
Sunday  afternoons  and  tho  eternal  har- 
monium. That  has  to  do  with  orthodox 
Dissent,  very  Ukely — it  has  nothing  t)  do 
with  Quakerism.  Quakers  are  not,  and 
never  were,  strict  Sabbatarians.  Tho  very 
strict  observance  of  a  particular  day  would 
be  reckoned  by  them  one  of  those  formalities 
to  which  they  have  always  objected.  As 
for  DrusiUa's  harmonium,  the  Quaker  of 
the  old  style  would  have  had  none  of  it. 
It  was  music — to  be  tabooed,  therefore,  as 
much  as  a  banjo  or  a  military  band.  And 
the  Quaker  of  the  new  stylo,  who  admits 
music  frankly,  what  has  he  got  to  do  with  tho 
harmonium  and  with  hymn  tunes  ?  He  is  an 
educated  person ;  his  taste  in  music  is  not 
rudimentary.  He  is  as  likely  as  not  to 
have  a  Steinway  piano,  and,  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  to  play  you  the  last  things  of 
Grieg,  or  Schumann's  "  Kriesleriana." 

Another  point — this  time  a  little  detail, 
purely  indicative.  DrusiUa  is  represented 
as  having  gone  to  London,  with  her  father's 
sanction,  professedly  to  a  situation,  but 
actuaUy,  and  of  course  without  his  know- 
ledge, to  dance  for  money.  She  could  never 
have  done  so.  A  born  Quaker,  and  one  who 
has  not  left  the  Society,  she  was  of  necessity, 
in  CornwaU,  a  member  of  her  "  Monthly 
Meeting."  On  her  proceeding  to  London, 
hor  Monthly  Meeting  would  have  forwarded 
to  that  London  Monthly  Meeting  "  within 
the  comi^ass  of  which  " — as  the  jilirase  goes 
— she  was  about  to  sojourn,  a  certificate, 
transferring  her  for  the  time  being  ;  and 
I  believe  two  "  weighty  friends "  in  that 
London  Monthly  Meeting  would  have  been 
appointed  as  a  "  committee,"  to  caU  upon 
her,  and  to  exercise  a  watchfulness  over  the 
young  woman's  movements,  in  her  interest. 
I  do  not  say  she  could  not  have  gone  wrong, 
but  I  do  say  she  could  not  have  gone  wrong  in 
the  way  she  did  without  its  being  thoroughly 
well  known.  The  Quakers  come  into  the 
piece  so  much  that  these  inaccuracies  in 
regard  to  them  affect,  not  perhaps  the  piece's 
present  popularity,  but  its  lasting  value. 
An  opportunity  has  been  lost  to  treat,  witli 
something  different  from  the  common  ignor- 
ance, tho  Quaker  life  and  thought.  May 
I  refer  Mr.  Jones,  and  tho  more  thoughtful 
of  those  spectators  whom  ho  unwittingly 
miisleads,  to  the  remarkable  volume  caUod 
Quaker  Strongliohh,  written — within  the  la.st 
twelve  months,  I  think — by  Miss  Caroline 
Stephen,  tho  sister  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen 
and  of  Mr.  LesUe  Stephen  ? 

And  now,  with  a  word  or  two  of  briel 
but  very  cordial  praise  for  the  imagination 
with  which  Mr.  Jones  perceives  a  situation 
that  is  really  dramatic — the  young  man's 
almost  frightened,  "What  art  thou ';"' for 
instance,  when,  on  coming  out  of  the  meeting- 
house, he  finds  DrusiUa  dancing — and  for 
the  lusty  and  charming  EngUsh  in  which 
much  of  the  play  is  written,  and  for  the 
original  humour  which  not  seldom  brightens 
it.  With  a  word  of  cordial  praise  of  thes  • 
things,  which  in  the  contemporary  stage  one 
has  the  opportunity  to  j)i'aise  so  seldom,  let 
us  pass  on  to  the  acting.  This  is  not  a  one- 
part  piece.  Mr.  Tree  requires  the  abiHty 
which  he  in  truth  possesses — he  cannot  rely 
merely,  or  even  mainly,  on  the  opportxmities 
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afforded  by  the  prominence  of  a  character — 
to  bring,  as  he  does  bring,  into  strong  relief, 
the  personage  of  the  Duke.  The  Duke's 
remorse  and  his  insouciance,  the  Duke's  good 
nature  and  his  fatalism,  the  Duke's  good 
breeding  and  his  cynical  indifference  (whQe 
prosperity  lasts,  at  least)  to  a  moral  ideal — 
these  things  Mr.  Tree,  by  look  and  tone  and 
bearing,  brings  out  with  true  dramatic  in- 
telligence and  a  most  finished  skiU.  In  the 
big  part  of  the  Dancing  Girl — for  whose 
representative  are  splendid  opportunities — 
Miss  Julia  Neilson  is  handsome  and  earnest 
and  interesting.  'Hwijigurcz-vom  Miss  Janet 
Achurch — banished  to  Australia — figiirez- 
vous  Miss  Janet  Achurch  in  such  a  part  as 
that.  With  its  wilfulness,  its  devilry,  its 
subtlety,  it  might  have  been  made  for  her. 
None  the  less  is  Miss  Neilson  acceptable  and 
charming ;  and  satisfactory,  even  artistically, 
within  the  limits  her  personality  imposes. 
She  rises  to  poetry — or  rose  to  it  on  the  first 
night — in  the  elan  with  which  she  describes 
herself  as  "  tlie  topmost  rose  upon  the  top- 
most bough."  Mr.  Fernandez,  as  David 
Ives — Drusilla's  Quaker  father — is  not  so 
good  as  usual.  He  has  almost  nothing  of 
the  gait  or  utterance  of  the  Friend  :  neither 
he  nor  his  fellow  actors  touch  in  any  way 
or  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  restraint  and 
"inwardness"  which  are  "notes"  of  the 
Quakers.  But  when,  in  the  third  act,  Mr. 
Fernandez  only  needs  to  be  dramatic — when 
he  tears  from  his  daughter,  on  the  staircase 
of  Guisebury  House,  the  flowers  she  was 
decked  in — then  indeed  he  is  forcible  as 
usual,  and  in  command  of  all  his  means. 
Mr.  Fred  TeiTy  is  an  honest  and  graceful 
and  sympathetic  John  Christisson.  Mr. 
Kerr's  Eeginald  Slingsby — an  egotist  of  a 
companionable  kind,  and  a  very  good 
fellow  indeed  so  long  as  no  one  makes 
demands  upon  him — is  a  bright  and  admir- 
able sketch.  Miss  Norreys  plays  tastefidly 
enough  the  part  of  the  humble  young  woman 
who  is  very  much  "  gone  on  "  the  Duke,  and 
who — thanks  to  the  Providence  of  what  for 
a  moment  is  melodrama — -is  eventually  his 
saviour.  Miss  Horlock  is  sincere  but  tame ; 
Miss  Ayrtoun,  as  a  crazed  woman  who 
has  lost  her  beloved,  is  discreet  and 
capable.  And  Miss  Hose  Leclercq,  as  Lady 
Bawtry,  a  genial  member  of  society,  is  all 
that  a  genial  member  of  society  ought  to  be. 
The  reality  of  the  piece  far  outweighs  its 
two  bad  faults,  and  a  long  run  is  in  store 
for  it.  Save  once  or  twice — when  it  de- 
mands of  us  a  credulity  we  cannot  accord  it 
— the  piece  is  unconventional,  reaUy  interest- 
ing, a  stimulant  to  merriment,  and  a  stimu- 
lant to  thought. 

Frederick  Wedmoei:. 


"  THE   CENCI "   IN  PARIS. 

Paris:  Jan.  17,  KW. 
The  Theatre  d'Art  owes  its  existence  to  a  group 
of  young  literary  men,  who  have  hired  a  theatre 
in  the  far-off  Montpamasso  quai-ter,  with  the 
object  of  giving  a  limited  number  of  repre- 
sentations of  the  works  of  rising  poets  who 
cannot  get  their  productions  played  elsewhere ; 
it  is  also  their  intention  to  produce,  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  works  of  foreign  dramat- 
ists which  "able  managers"  consider  "im- 
playable."  Several  interesting  novelties  have 
already    been    produced — M.     Grandmougin's 


"  Cain  "  ;  M.  Gayda's  "  Kallisto  "  ;  and,  most 
interesting  of  all,  M.  Felix  Rabbe's  translation 
of  "  The  Cenci,"  which  was  given  with  success 
last  night  before  an  audience  rather  hetero- 
geneous in  its  composition,  but  of  undeniable 
artistic  culture. 

As  English  Shelleyites  know  by  past  experi- 
ence, "  The  Cenci "  is  not  a  "playable"  tragedy 
— it  is  not  scenique ;  and  this  for  reasons  which 
have  been  already  too  ably  explained  in  the 
Academy  to  need  any  further  explanatory  criti- 
cism on  my  part.  M.  Rabbe's  translation  is  in 
prose,  and  follows  the  original  text  line  by 
line ;  it  is  in  five  acts,  divided  into  fifteen 
tableaux.  Last  night's  performance  began  at 
a  quarter  to  nine,  and  was  not  over  until  close 
on  1  a.m.  A  long  evening,  but  a  highly  in- 
teresting one.  Notwithstanding  the  continuous 
horrors  of  the  plot,  the  repulsiveness  of  the 
subject,  and  certain  flaws  in  the  dramatic 
action,  the  play  was  Ustened  to  with  deep 
interest.  During  the  fourth  act  certain  passages, 
badly  interpretated  by  the  actors  and  misunder- 
stood by  the  audience,  gave  rise  to  interruptions 
and  laughter,  which,  for  a  time,  threatened  to 
bring  the  dark  tragedy  to  an  untimely  end; 
but  the  storm  was  soon  quelled,  and  the 
prison  scene  made  a  marked  impression  on  the 
spectators. 

The  acting  was  fairly  good,  allowance  being 
made  for  the  difiiculties  the  actors  experienced 
in  portraying  characters  and  thoughts  so 
different  from  the  personages  and  ideas  of  the 
conventional  modem  drama.  M.  Prad,  of  the 
Odeon,  as  Count  Cenci,  achieved  great  success  in 
this  most  difficult  and  ungi-ateful  part.  In  speech 
and  bearing  he  was  a  faithful  personator  of  the 
imperious,  sensual,  and  utterly  unscrupulous 
Italian  nobleman  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as 
pertrayed  by  Shelley  in  the  preface  to  "The 
Cenci."  The  Beatrice  of  Mile.  Camee  was  a  very 
talented  and  artistic  performance,  in  the  third 
act  pai'tioularly ;  while  her  rendering  of  the 
judgment  and  prison  scenes  was  most  pathetic, 
and  she  sang  with  heartrending  plaintiveness 
the  song: 

"  False  friend,  wilt  thou  smile  or  weep 
When  my  life  is  laid  asleep  f  " 

The  part  of  Orsino  fell  to  the  lot  of  M.  Fort, 
the  able  young  manager  of  the  Art  Theatre. 
Of  the  other  parts,  we  may  coiu-teously  say  that 
they  were  acted  with  the  best  intentions. 

As  an  artistic  venture,  the  performance  of  the 
latest  French  version*  of  "  The  Cenci"  reflects 
the  gi-eatest  credit  on  M.  Eabbe,  on  the  actors, 
and  the  manager.  Honour  is  also  due  to  the 
five  hundi-ed  and  odd  spectators  who.for  the  love 
of  art  and  literature,  came  so  far  on  one  of  the 
coldest  nights  we  have  had  this  winter  to  sit 
through  a  ti'agedy  which  lasted  over  four 
houis,  the  work  of  a  foreigner,  so  different  in 
style  and  action  from  what  they  consider 
dramatic  perfection.  Amongthe  other  novelties 
to  be  given  at  the  Theatre  d'Art,  is  Marlowe's 
"  Doctor  Faustus,"  another  literary  treat  in 
store  for  us. 

Cecil  Nicholson. 


STAOE  NOTES. 
The  New  Olympic  is  slio'.viiig  much  activity. 
Mr.  Barrett  promises  us,  ahnost  immediately, 
a  performance  of  "  The  Stranger."  He  is  to 
be  the  Stranger,  and  Miss  Winifred  Emery  Mrs. 
Haller.  This  wdll  probably  be  the  first  time 
for  many  years  that  the  play  has  been  done  in 
London.  When  "  The  Silver  King  "  is  with- 
d^a^vn  at  night  there  is  to  be  a  revival  of  "  The 
Lights  o'  London,"  which  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  admirable  melodramas  produced  under 
Mr.  Barrett's  management  at  the  Princess's. 

*  "The    Cenci"    was  also  translated   by  lime. 
Dorian  some  years  ago. 


So  soon  as  the  present  performances  of 
"London  Assurance"  shall  have  ceased  to  be 
attractive  at  the  Criterion,  Mr.  Wyndham  will 
have  a  revival  of  "The  School  for  Scandal." 
In  this,  the  most  popular  of  eighteenth-century 
comedies — which  has  not  yet,  to  our  recollection, 
been  given  in  the  subterranean  theatre — Mr. 
Wyndham  will  himself  appear  as  Charles 
Surface,  while  the  part  of  Lady  Teazle  will  be 
allotted,  it  is  said,  to  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere. 

Vera  Beringer  took  a  farewell  benefit  at 
Terry's  Theatre  on  Thursday  week  with  every 
demonstration  of  appreciation.  This  clever 
child — whose  art  is  charming  in  part  because 
she  is  so  well-bred — now  goes  into  retirement, 
and  pursues  her  education.  It  is,  of  course, 
quite  possible  that  when  she  is  grown  up  she 
will  again  be  seen  before  the  footlights. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mrs.  Gaston 
Muiray,  who  has  been  described  as  "a  great 
actress  of  little  parts."  The  phrase  has  much 
truth  in  it.  Had  we  a  Theatre  Prani;ais  in 
England,  the  excellent  artist  and  charming 
elderly  lady  whose  loss  we  lament  would  un- 
questionably have  belonged  to  it.  She  did  the 
very  most  with  small  opportunities.  She  had  a 
rich  and  well-modulatod  voice,  a  mature  and 
most  finished  method,  and  a  satisfying  sense  of 
style.  We  could  have  better  have  afforded  to 
lose  many  more  celebrated  people.  Firmly 
established  ui  the  second  rank,  where  alone  a 
"  first  old  woman  "  may  hope  to  be — her  charm 
of  manner  never  absolutely  making  amends 
for  the  superabundance  of  her  years — Mrs. 
Gaston  Murray  was  a  imique  artist ;  a  person 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  quite  replace. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL    PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles    (founod :    His   Life   and    Works.     By 

Marie  Anne  de  Bovet.  (Sampson  Low.) 
The  author,  in  her  preface,  remarks :  "  The  pre- 
sent work  is  neither  a  biography  nor  a  criticism. ' ' 
Yet  there  is  something  of  both  in  the  volume. 
Gounod  has  exceeded  the  number  of  years  alio  tted 
to  man  by  the  psalmist ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  will  produce  anything  to  equal,  much  less 
surpass,  the  works  by  which  he  has  become 
famous.  As  his  artistic  career  is  practically 
ended,  it  can  therefore  bo  reviewed.  In  the 
introduction  the  writer  distinguishes  between 
"genius"  and  "talent."  Haydn,  Mendels- 
sohn, and  Schumann  are  called  "  men  of  talent," 
bearing  the  banner  of  the  ideal  after  Bach,  Beet- 
hoven, and  Mozart.  The  classification  of  names 
is  open  to  criticism  ;  but  surely  Haydn,  even 
though  he  wrote  after  Mozart's  death,  should 
scarcely  be  spoken  of  as  coming  "after"  that 
composer.  We  have  in  this  volume  descriptions 
of  Gounod's  early  life,  of  his  travels,  of  his 
home  in  Paris,  and  other  personal  matters  which 
will  be  read  with  interest ;  but  we  shall  only 
touch  upon  a  few  matters  connected  with  his 
art  work,  and  the  opinions  expressed  by  him 
with  regard  to  other  composers. 

Referring  to  the  meeting  of  Mendelssohn  and 
Gounod  at  Leipzig  in  1842  or  1843,  we  are  told 
that  "  Gounod  has  ever  retained  an  affectionate 
memory  of  Mendelssohn,  and  pays  a  just  tribute 
of  admiration  to  his  genius,  but  he  never  was 
in  any  way  influenced  by  him."  It  may  be 
noted  that  Mendelssohn,  the  preface  notwith- 
standing, is  horo  ranked  as  a  genius ;  and  we 
fancy  musicians  would  agree  rather  with  M. 
Louis  Pagnen-e,  who,  in  his  Charles  Gounod  :  sa 
vie  et  aes  a^nrrcs,  which  appeared  last  year, 
writes :  "  II  [Gounod]  s'identifia  sur  bien  des 
points  a  Mendelssolm  qu'il  a,  imite  souvent  et 
auquel  il  a  beaucoup  emprunte." 

Mme.  de  Bovet  passes  in  brief  review  Gounod  a 
operatic  career  from  his   succca  d'estime  with 
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"Sapho"'  in  1851  to  bis  failure  with  "  Le 
Tribut  de  Zamora"  in  1881.  "Faust,"  of 
course,  occupies  a  prominent  position.  In 
mentioning  previous  settings  of  Goethe's  poem, 
Spobr's  opera  of  "Faust"  is  given  with  date 
1810  instead  of  1818.  Of  Schumann's  and 
Berlioz's  "  Faust,"  wo  arc  informed  "neither 
was  fitted  for  the  stage."  This  is  true,  but 
neither  was  intended  for  the  stage.  It  appears 
tliat  Eossini  and  A.  Dumas  once  intended  to 
jiroduco  an  opera  based  on  Goethe's  "Faust," 
and  Mme.  deBovet  ventures  to  say  that  the  non- 
carrying out  of  this  plan  "is  not  much  to  be 
deplored  "--a  perfectly  safe  remark.  In 
mentioning  the  criticisms  on  "  Faust,"  she 
quotes  extensively  from  "  the  very  conscientious 
and  detailed  report  written  by  this  prince  of 
critics,"  Sciido,  for  the  Revue  ties  Deux  Monties, 
but  gives  not  a  word  from  Berlioz's  important 
article  in  the  Journal  ties  Di'Uits.  "  Faust"  is 
generally  considered  Gounod's  masterpiece,  but 
Mme.  do  Bovet  looks  upon  "  Romeo  et  Juliette  " 
as  the  one  "  which  indisputably  consecrated 
his  genius  and  sealed  his  fame  "  ;  and  for  this 
opinion  she  has,  she  says,  the  authority  of  the 
composer. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  Gounod's  views 
an  music  and  musicians.  His  adoration  of 
Mozart  is  well  known,  and  his  special  admira- 
tion for  "  Don  Giovanni,"  which  he  names  "  the 
most  brilliant  star  that  has  ever  shone  in  the 
musical  firmament."  Beethoven's  "Pastoral" 
is  "  a  profession  of  pantheistic  faith,"  and  the 
"Choral  Symphony"  a  "musical  gospel  of 
Socialism."  Epigrams  of  this  kind  are  in 
accoidanco  with  French  taste.  Meyerbeer  is 
"a  master,  but  not  a  genius  ";  Berlioz  "  an 
incomplete  genius."  When  conversation 
turned  on  the  Wagnerian  question,  "  this  vexed 
tropic,"  as,  by  slip  of  pen,  it  is  not  inap- 
propriately named,  Gounod  replied,  ' '  I  know 
what  I  think,  but  I  would  rather  not  say  it." 

The  author's  estimate  of  Gounod,  both  as 
artist  and  man,  may  possibly  be  considered  too 
favourable ;  but  books  of  this  kind  are  only  writ- 
ten by  enthusiastic  persons  who  ignore,  as  much 
as  they  can,  the  tares  which  grow  up  with  the 
wheat.  Mme.  de  Bovet  is  an  intelligent  if  not 
altogether  impartial  critic.  The  volume  contains 
a  good  portrait  and  some  facsimiles. 

J.   S.    SlIEDLOCK. 


IlECENT  CONCERTS. 

Mr.  Henschel  resumed  his  orchestral  concerts 
at  St.  James's  Hall  last  Thursday  week.  The 
programme  opened  with  the  "  Ossian  "  over- 
ture in  memoi-y  of  Niels  Gade.  This  was 
followed  by  a  "  Funeral  March  "  by  Mr.  E. 
German,  played  for  the  first  time  under  the 
direction  of  the  composer.  The  work  is  well 
wiitten,  but  lacks  contrast — even  the  Trio  is 
in  minor.  Mr.  Arthur  Friedheim  gave  a  correct, 
1  hough  cold,  reading  of  Liszt's  E  flat  Concerto. 
Mme.  Nordica  sang  the  ' '  Greeting  to  the  Hall 
of  Song  "  from  "  Tannhauser  "  in  an  impressive 
manner.  The  concert  closed  with  Beethoven's 
C  minor  Symphony,  which  was  well  rendered. 
Mile.  Eilona  Eibenschi'itz  made  her  second 
appearance  at  the  Popular  Concerts  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  last,  and  played  Beethoven's 
Sonata  in  C  minor  (Op.  111).  The  young  lady 
had  almost  recovered  from  her  nervousness, 
and  her  performance  showed  skill,  intelligence, 
and  feehng.  She  has  certainly  profited  by 
Mme.  Schumann's  instruction,  and  she  may,  in 
the  future,  take  high  rank  as  a  pianist.  Bat 
prudence  is  the  better  part  of  valour ;  and,  for 
the  present,  she  would  do  well  to  avoid 
Beethoven's  greatest  tone-poem  for  the  piano- 
forte. It  needs  age  and  experience  to  do  it 
full  justice.  The  slightest  flurry  takes  from 
the  grandeur  and  passion  of  the  AUegro,  and 
interferes  with  the  nobility  of  the  Adagio  and 
with  its  ethereal  vaiiatious.  Mile.  Eibensohiitz 
was  well  received,  and,  as  an  encore,  played  a 


Scarlatti    piece.       The    programme    included 
Schubert's    great    Quintet    in   C    for    strings, 
magnificently  interpreted  by  Mme.  Neruda,  and 
Messrs.  Hies,  Straus,  Whitehouse,  and   Piatti ; 
and   also   Mendelssohn's   pianoforte   Trio  in  C 
minor.       For  the  first   tinio,   we  believe,  since 
these  concerts  were  established,  there  was  no 
vocal  music  ;  Mr.  Reginald  Groome  was,  at  the 
last    moment,    unable    to     appear,     and    Mr. 
Chappell  could  find  no  one  to  take  his  jjlace. 
Great    enthusiasm     prevailed     on    Monday 
evening.     Mr.    Santley,   who  has  been  absent 
from  England  for  nearly  two  years,  made  his 
rodrre,   and  was   received  with  overwhelming 
applause.      The  English  public  never   forgets 
its  favourites.     Mr.  Santley  was  rather  hoarse, 
but  Sling  with   all   his   old  skill   and    feeling 
Gounod's  "  Maid  of  Athens,"  and  for  an  encore 
a   setting   of   Shelley's    "Love's   Philosophy." 
His  second  song  was  Schubert's  "Erl  King," 
followed    by    Hatton's    "  To   Antheu."       'J'he 
programme  included  four  "Romantic  Pieces" 
for  violin  with  pianoforte  accompaniment  by 
Dvorak.      They  are   recent   compositions,  and 
are  both  quaint  and  expressive.     They  are  all 
of  moderate   compass,  and  in  each  one  mood 
prevails.     The  first  is  an  Allci/rn  moilerato  with 
a   soft  delicate  theme  ;   the  second  number  is 
bright  and  biisthng ;    the  third  has  again  an 
expressive  melody  with  an  eflective  accompani- 
ment   in    triplets ;    the    last,    a    Lari/hefto,    is 
peculiarly    mournful.      They    were   admirably 
rendered   by   Mme.    and  MUe.    Olga   Neruda. 
The  second  one  was  repeated  by  way  of  encore. 
Herr  Stavenhagen  played  Beethoven's  Sonata 
in  E  minor.     The  first  movement  was  given  in 
a  rough,  jerky  manner ;  the  AUegretto,  however, 
was    rendered    with    taste    and  charm.      The 
pianist  also  obtained  his  encore,  and  played  a 
small  trifle  of  his  own.     The  number  of  encores 
at  this  concert  was  somewhat  alarming,  but  it 
may  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional  evening. 

"Israel  in  Egypt"  was  given  at  the  Albert 
Hall  on  Wednesday  evening.  The  basses  and 
tenors  were  flat  at  the  beginning  of  the  perform- 
ance, and  "He  sent  a  thick  darkness"  suffered 
in  consequence.  But  afterwards  the  choruses 
went,  as  usual,  extremely  woU.  Mr.  Barnby 
repeated  the  "  Hailstone  "  choruj,  and  yet  he 
firmly  resisted  the  demand  for  an  encore  after 
"  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war."  Why  so  firm  in 
the  one  case,  so  weak  in  the  other  'r  We  know 
not,  imless  it  was  that  ho  lacked  the  courage  to 
repeat  the  sin  of  giving  Handel's  duet  with 
"  four  hundred  tenors  and  basses."  By  the 
way,  \\dll  Handel's  trombone  parts  ever  be 
played  !•■  They  are  not  only  persistently 
ignored,  but  parts  for  those  instruments  are  put 
in  where  the  composer  did  not  employ  them. 
Mr.  E.  Lloyd  had  an  immense  success  with 
"The  enemy  said,"  but  firmly  declined  the 
encore.  The  other  vocalists  were  Miss  A. 
Williams,  Mr.  K.  FHnn,  and  Mme.  Sviatlovsky. 
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By  J.  W.  CKOMBIE. 

"  A  genuine  and  substantial  contribution  tij  the  '/«»><  leitrft, 
it  really  is  calculated  to  add  to  the  (,'cniral  knowledire  and 
(ippreciation  of  literary  work  .  .  Hw  ver«e  is  neat  and 
accui-ate,  his  power  is  flowing-  and  pleasant."—  ':iobc. 

"A  sinfe'Ularly  well  written  and  cliarmin^'  little  volume 
Every  Imu  will  be  found  well  worth  reading." 

lAteianj  WiiM. 
"  A  very  pleasant  little  book  in  which  unhackneyed  and  in- 
teresting  subject*    are    discussed  by  a  sound  scholar  and 
intelligent  cntio  without  a  touch  of  affectation." 
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Vestiges  of  Old  Newcastle 
and  Gateshead. 

By   the    Rev.    J.    R.    BOYLE,    F.8.A., 

Editor  of  "  Memoirs  of  Master  John  Shawe,"  and  Author  of 
"  The  Lost  Town.-*  of  the  Humber." 

lUustrated  by  \V.  H.  Knowles,  Arohit.'ct. 

"  Mr.  Boyle  haw  done  his  work  weW.^Suinrdii/  lieview. 

"  The  work  is  full  of  curious  information  on  the  pa»t  records 
of  the  town,  which,  while  interesting' the  roalcr  of  the  present 
generation,  may  help  to  prepare  the  way  f  jr  the  future  more 
complete  history."— /ymW"-. 
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The  C'uuncil  is  iirepared  to  receive  APPLICATIONS  from  Cauiii- 
tlatesfor  the  post  of  ASSISTANT  LECTCREH  in  ENIJLISH.  His 
duties  Mill  l)c  to  attsist  the  I'rofessor  of  EIlgli)^h,  to  Lecture  on 
Geoffraphy,  Hud  to  iliicct  tutorially  the  English  work  of  the  Normal 
Stuuunts.    The  stipend  is  £l'JO  per  iinnum. 

Applications,  together  with  testimonials  juid  references,  must  he  in 
the  nands  of  the  KtGiSTB.Mt  on  or  helore  the  Whd  of  JANUARY,  1891. 

Turther  particulars  can  he  obtained  from 

Cardiff,  Dec.  22nd,  1890. 
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Vicar  of  Market  Harborouj^h,  ami  another  of  the  Trustees  of 
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*'This  volume  h;w  more  than  lo^al  interoit,  and  willlead 
luitiquarics  to  look  forward,  with  some  anticipation,  for  the 
volume  which  is  to  succeed  il.^'^Saturday  lUvi',w. 

**AUantiiiimrie.sandminy  general  readers  will  be  able  to 
form  a  \ery  fair  idea  of  the  course  of  life  in  that  «iuiet  corner 
of  the  world  during  the  Middle  Ages  ...We  trust  that  we 
have  Slid  enough  of  this  intere.-sting  and  iastructive  work  to 
induce  many  readers  to  obUiin  both  the  pleasure  and  profit 
that  it  can  afford  them.'* — Church  Times, 

"  There  is  mnch  in  the  work  which  should  be  of  service  to 
those  working  on  the  remain.^  of  the  past,  and  who  arc  doing 
something  t«  make  the  English  people  understand  bettor  the 
life  and  manners  of  their  forofatlier.s.  To  many  it  will  be 
quite  a  treasury  of  reference."— /Vyf/c  Opinion. 
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History  of  the  Deaaery  of 
Bicester^  Oxfordshire. 

By  J.  C.  BLOMFIELD,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Launton  and  Rtu^I  Dean. 

'*  The  whole  work  is  valuable,  not  only  to  those  interested 
in,  or  especially  acquainted  with,  tlie  pjirticular  district  of 
which  it  treats,  as  it  affords  a  vivid  glimp.se  of  the  process  by 
which  our  English  institutions,  especially  those  connect«l  with 
the  Chm-ch,  grew  up  into  their  pi-esent  shape."— (/Hruv//V(fl. 

"  Ever>'  page  shows  the  lusult  of  labour  in  the  study  and  in 
the  Ubi"ary,  and  in  reitei-ated  examinations  made  throughout 
the  Deanery." — lAttrory  Churchvuin. 

"  If  anyone  doubts  the  value  and  interest  of  local  histories, 
we  would  ask  them  to  prociu-e  and  read  the  thii-d  part  of  Mr. 
Blomfield's  Historj-  of  the  Deanery  of  Bicester,  which  in  our 
opinion  is  more  in.structive  than  any  of  its  predecessors." 

Oxford  University  Herald. 

"  His  book  is  as  genuine  a  piece  of  topographical  history  as 
any  of  the  goodly  quartos  or  folios  with  which  we  aro 
acquainted Will  j^rove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  topo- 
graphical and  coimty  histories."— t/y/(«  Bnll. 
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LITERATURE. 

The  History  of  the  Reformation  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent.  By  Aubrey  Moore. 
(Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Moore's  volume  is  made  up  of  lectures, 
wliich  lie  delivered  at  Oxford,  as  deputy 
to  the  regius  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  The  lectures  are  divided  into 
four  courses :  three  of  them  are  about  the 
liistory  of  the  English  Chui-ch  ;  the  fourth 
is  devoted  to  the  Reformation  upon  the 
continent.  To  these  are  added  some 
genealogies  and  tables,  as  well  as  a  few 
miscellaneous  papers,  collected  out  of  the 
reviews  or  delivered  before  particular 
societies.  Mr.  Moore's  work  was  never 
revised  for  publication  by  himself  :  indeed, 
it  is  always  unfinished,  and  often  imperfect ; 
but  the  whole  has  been  prepared  and  edited 
by  Mr.  "W.  A.  B.  Coolidge,  whose  qualifica- 
tion is,  that  he  has  "  often  talked  with 
Mr.  Moore  about  Reformation  matters," 
and  has  himself  "paid  some  attention  to 
the  subject."  The  editor  has  been  obliged 
to  supply  omissions  and  to  supplement  the 
meagre  lieadings  of  Mr.  Moore  from  the 
note-books  of  several  pupils ;  and  ho  has 
lakou  advantage  of  the  occasion,  he  teUs  us, 
'•<  insert  "  a  Guardian  article  of  my  own  on 
I  ardinal  Allen." 

Mr.  Moore's  lectures  are  intended,  in  the 
lirst  jilace,  to  give  an  history  of  tlie  English 
Church.  In  that  history,  the  Eeformation  of 
the  sixteenth  century  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
striking  and  a  prominent  event :  an  event, 
too,  which  has  been  most  variously  ox- 
plained.  Mr.  Moore's  attention,  therefore, 
is  directed  continually  to  the  affairs  of  that 
period.  His  attitude  is  logical  and  con- 
sistent ;  and  he  expresses  that  view  which 
has  always  been  maintained  by  the  most 
wise  and  learned  of  the  AngHcan  divines. 
Mr.  Moore  quotes  with  great  approval  the 
Hibbert  Lectures  of  1883,  where  it  is  said 
that  the  English  Reformation  is, 
"  both  in  its  method  and  in  its  result,  a  thing 
by  itself,  taking  its  place  in  no  historical 
succession,  and  altogether  refusing  to  bo  classi- 
fied ;  and  that  which  differentiates  the  English 
Eefonnation  is  the  continuity  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  There  is  no  point  at  which  it  can  be 
said,  '  Here  the  old  Church  ends ;  here  the 
new  begins.'  .  .  .  It  is  an  obvious  historical  fact 
that  Parker  w,as  the  successor  of  Augustine, 
just  as  clearly  as  Lanfranc,  and  Becket.  Warham, 
Cranmer,  Pole,  Parker ;  there  is  no  break  in 
the  line,  though  the  first  and  third  are 
claimed  as  Catholic,  the  second  and  fomth  as 
Protest.ant." 

There  is  no  break  in  the  line,  it  is  true ; 
but  thoro  is  a  break  in  the  tradition,  and 
some  variety  in  the  doctrines  which  these 
prelates    represent.      It    has    never    been 


denied  that  in  a  succession  of  bishops  some 
of  them  may  be  orthodox,  others  unorthodox : 
a  mere  succession  does  not  make  a  true  and 
apostolic  church.  Mr.  Moore's  reasoning 
appears  to  be  weak  and  inconclusive  when 
he  rests  it  upon  this  poor  foundation  ;  and 
the  argument  for  the  Church  of  England  is 
given  in  a  finer  and  a  more  convincing  way 
in  Palmer's  Treatise  on  the  Chirch  of  Christ. 


"It  is  as  certain  as  the  truth  of  Christianity 
itself,"  says  this  grave  authority,  "that  the 
Churches  have  always  continued  as  visible 
societies,  in  imbroken  succession  from  the  very 
earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  They  may  be 
called  heretical,  schismatical,  apostate,  or  any- 
thing else  ;  but  theu-  perpetuity  is  a  matter  of 
fact  so  absolutely  certain  that  he  who  denies 
it  must  be  prepared  to  deny  all  historical  truths 
whatever." 


Mr.  Moore's  arguments  all  rest  upon  what 
he  calls  "  the  continuity  of  the  Anglican 
Church,"  and  on  what  WUliam  Palmer 
describes  in  a  finer  way  as  "  the  perpetuity" 
of  the  Churches  in  these  islands  ;  and,  from 
this  point  of  view,  Mr.  Moore's  position  is 
impregnable  and  firm. 

"  The  repudiation  of  the  Pope's  power  in 
England,"  he  says,  "was  a  vindication  of 
the  historical  independence  of  the  English 
Church."     If  we  leave  the  English  Church 
for  a  moment,  and  turn  to  the  history  of 
the  Universal  Church,  we  find  that  its  early 
constitution  shows  us  a  polity  of  bishops, 
metropolitans,   and  patriarchs.     The  term 
patriarch  was  slow  to  obtain  its  technical 
meaning ;    and   Saint    Gregory   Nazianzen 
applies   it    to    "  venerable "    bishops,    the 
fathers  of  their  people.     In  the  process  of 
time,    however,    four     great    patriarchates 
were    recognised  :    Rome,    Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  Antioch.     It  was  only  in  451 
that  Jerusalem  became  a  patriarchate  ;  and 
then   it   was  reckoned    the   last   in   order, 
which  serves  to  show  that  the  patriarchs, 
like   the   motroi^olitans,    took    their    order 
from   the   civil   importance    of    their   sees. 
This  form  of  constitution  left  no  room  for 
the   modern    papacy;    yet  it  prevailed  in 
those    ages    to    which  theologians    appeal 
as    the    ages     beyond     all     others    when 
the    Church     was     pure     and     undivided. 
Among    these    patriarchs,    tho     bishop    of 
Rome   had  a   vague   and    traditional  pre- 
cedence ;  but  the  important  figures  in  early 
history  are  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
and  of  Alexandria.    "Genuine history,"  says 
Dr.  DoUinger,  "  has  nothing  to  tell  us  of 
the  Popes  before  the  age  of  Constantino  ;  " 
and  tho  thirty-eighth  canon  of  the  Council 
of   Chaleedon,   which  promoted   Constanti- 
nople into  a  patriarchate,  says,  "  the  fathers 
properly  gave  the  primacy  to  the  throne  of 
the  elder  Eomo  because  that  was  the  imperial 
city ; "  and  they  speak  in  another  place  of 
"  the  elder  royal  Rome."     To  the  bishops 
of   the  fifth  century  the   history  of  Rome, 
and   not   tho   history  of  Saint  Peter,   gave 
dignity  and  precedence  to  the  Roman  see. 
This  patriarchal  order  was  the  constitution 
of  tho  Church  in  the  first  age  of  its  alliance 
with  tho  State  ;  and  it  was  to  this  order  that 
conservative  reformers,  lilce  Cranmer,  wished 
the  Church  of  England  to  return. 

Through  tho  schism  of  the  Empire,  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarians,  and  tho  victories 
of  Islam,  this  patriarchal  confederation  was 


destroyed.  Alexandria  and  Antioch  were 
lost  to  Christianity  ;  the  Roman  world  was 
divided  into  East  and  West;  the  Church 
was  separated  into  Greeks  and  Latins.  In 
this  new  order  of  things  the  Roman  bishops 
began  to  exercise  temporal  authority ;  and 
through  causes  which  were  not  solely 
ecclesiastical,  the  Latin  patriarch  obtained 
a  growing  political  influence  over  the 
nations  of  the  West.  It  was  the  influence 
which  civilisation  obtains  over  barbarians, 
order  over  disorder,  a  mother  church 
over  her  missionary  children.  In  the 
centuries  when  Franks  and  Germans  were 
being  gained  to  Christianity,  the  Latin 
patriarch  was  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  papacy.  This  was  the  age  of  Saint 
Gregory  the  Great ;  and,  certainly,  in  his 
time,  the  Roman  pontiff  had  not  claimed 
tho  position  of  universal  bishop.  But  the 
Roman  bishop  was  the  only  patriarch  known 
to  the  western  nations  ;  the  old  constitution 
of  the  Church  had  been  forgotten  ;  and  it 
was  forgotten,  too,  that  in  a  healthier  and  a 
more  vigorous  age  the  Roman  patriarch  had 
been  only  "  primus  inter  pares,"  that  he 
had  had  his  equals  and  his  peers. 

During  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries, 
the    Western    peoples    were    preparing  to 
revive  the  Imperial  authority ;  and  in  the 
two  centuries  which  preceded  Charlemagne, 
the  papal  claims  began  to  assume  a  vague 
and  shadowy  form.     The  courtesies  of  this 
age  became  the  customs  of  the  next ;  and 
these,   in  their  turn,   grew    into    absolute 
rights,  through   forged   but   stiU  infallible 
precedents,  when  at  length  the  Latin  Church 
had  reached  its  fidl  development.     The  age 
of  Saint  Gregory  tho  Great  marks  a  definite 
period  iu   tho  development  of  the  papacy. 
Those  who  plead  in  favour  of  Rome,  as  well 
as  those  who  plead  against  it,  speak  of  the 
papacy  too  commonly  as  though  it  were  an 
unchanging    institution,    homogeneous   and 
primeval;  but  few  assumptions   in  history 
are  more  uncritical,  and  there  is  none  which 
has   led   to   more   uuliistorical   conclusions. 
When  the  empire  was  re-founded,  the  Popes 
were  not  the  masters,  they  wore  hardly  the 
equals,  of  Charlemagne,  of  Otho  the  Great, 
or  of  Henry  III.     Jurisdiction,  supremacy, 
and   tho   priestly  functions,  had   not  then 
been  confused.     If  the  Pope  were  Yicar  of 
Christ  in  spiritual  things,  the  Emperor  was 
none  the  less  his  Vicar  in  things  temporal, 
and  in  tho  civil  Order.     This  position,  again, 
may  be  justified  by  the  practice  of  the  older 
constitution.     If  the  Church  history  of  the 
period  of  tho  first  four  Councils  bo  studied 
impartially,  and  without  reading  into  it  tho 
practice  and  the  theories  of  a  later  time,  it 
wiU  bo  found  that  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
of    metropolitans  and  patriarchs  deiionded 
upon  the  imperial  supremacy.     It  requires 
a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  to  prove  that  the 
patriarch  of  "Old  Rome"  presided  at,  or 
summoned,  the  Councils  of  Nicaea,  of  Con- 
stantinople, of  Ephesus  ;  but  it  is  a  simple 
matter    to    determine     the    share    of    the 
emperors  in  convoking  tliem,  and  in  pro- 
mulgating tlieir  decrees. 

It  was  when  these  relations  between 
Church  and  State  wero  still  held  to  be  ortho- 
dox and  catholic,  that  Christianity  was  re- 
established within  tho  English  kingdoms, 
and  it  was  upon  these  terms  that  tho  Church 
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of  England  was  founded  and  maintained. 
Tke  sovereign  is  constantly  described  as 
"Christi  Vicarius."  His  supremacy  was 
actnowledged  in  theory  and  in  practice  :  ho 
lield  within  his  realms  the  place  of  Caesar, 
and  owned  no  foreign  lord  ;  and  even  as  late 
as  the  ago  of  Anselm,  the  archbishop  is  de- 
scribed as  ''  Tapa  alterius  orbis."  In  saying 
this,  the  Pope  of  Saint  Anselm's  day  was  but 
repeating  the  words  of  Saint  Gregory  the 
Groat.  Through  the  policy  of  Gregory  VII. , 
of  Innocent  III.,  and  of  Boniface  VIII., 
the  Eoman  Church  "developed"  fast  and 
furiously  from  the  ancient  standard.  It 
has  been  the  design  of  Mr.  Moore  to  prove 
that  the  English  Church  was  conservative ; 
that  it  maintained  its  old  position  ;  and  that 
its  present  liberties  are  not  an  innovation, 
but  are  a  lawful  continuity  of  the  ancient 
practice.  The  attitude  of  WUliam  I.,  the 
laws  of  Henry  II.,  show  the  conservative 
spirit  of  the  English  government,  and  the 
continual  resistance  of  English  churchmen 
to  foreign  innovations.  Mr.  Moore  makes 
an  ingenious  and,  I  believe,  an  original 
criticism  when  he  saj's  that  the  first  clause 
of  the  Magna  Charta  was  a  protest,  not 
only  against  the  King,  but  against  papal 
novelties  and  encroachments.  He  is  upon 
surer  ground  when  ho  argues  from  the 
anti-papal  statutes  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  ;  and  he  proves  his  case 
when  he  asserts  that  Henry  VIII.  obtained 
nothing  more  than  had  been  held  by  his 
predecessors  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  claimed  by  the  sovereigns  between  the 
Conquest  and  the  Eeformation. 

As  far  as  the  outward  polity  of  tlie 
Churcli  is  treated,  Mr.  Moore  vindicates  his 
position.  Whether  ho  apologises  for  its 
doctrines  with  equal  success  is  a  more 
dubious  question  ;  but  he  argues  with  per- 
fect truth,  that  Henry  VIII.  had  no  inten- 
tion to  deviate  from  Catholic  orthodoxy  ; 
that  Protestantism  was  not  popular  in 
England ;  and  that  it  has  never  been 
officially  accepted  by  the  free  consent  of 
the  Chm-ch  herself.  It  is,  surely,  a  strong 
argument  that  the  Blessed  Sir  Thomas 
Moore  should  require  some  years  of  study 
to  decide  whether  the  papal  authority  were 
of  divine  institution,  or  only  a  matter  of 
human  custom  and  expediency.  The  Pro- 
vince of  York  did  not  hesitate  to  answer  tlie 
question  in  an  anti-papal  sense ;  and  both 
'  the  Universities  agreed  witli  the  Northern 
Convocation.  The  Blessed  John  of  Eochester, 
as  Cardinal  Eislier  is  now  to  be  described, 
signed  a  declaration  that  Councils  were 
superior  to  Popes.  These  great  personages 
undoubtedly  recorded  the  old  opinions  of 
the  English  Church.  It  is  possible  that 
some  anxious  modern  Anglican  might  ap- 
proach the  question  of  the  Pope's  autliority 
in  the  dubious  manner  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore ; 
it  is  inconceivable  that  any  modern  Eomanist 
should  thus  approach  it.  The  attitude  no  less 
than  the  proceeding  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore 
serves  to  bring  out  tlie  infinite  difference  be- 
tween a  mediaeval  English  churchman  and 
a  modern  English  papist.  Moore,  it  should 
be  remembered,  suffered  at  last,  not  for 
denying  the  royal  supremacy,  not  for  dis- 
puting Elizabeth's  succession,  but  for 
doubting  whether  Henry's  divorce  were 
legal.     That  is  to  say,  he  differed  from  the 


Elizabethan  Eomanists  about  the  deposing 
power.  Just  as  he  differed  from  the  modern 
Romanists  about  the  limits  of  the  papal 
authority  itself,  or  as  Fisher  differed  from 
them  about  the  relative  position  of  Popes 
and  Councils.  It  is  when  general  beliefs 
can  be  challenged  and  tested  in  individuals 
that  the  full  meaning  of  the  theory  of 
"development"  stands  revealed.  Moore 
and  Eisher  have  been  chosen  to  represent 
the  doctrines  of  the  modern  papacy :  in 
genuine  history  they  represent,  rather,  the 
very  different  attitude  of  mediaeval 
Catholicism,  and  they  serve  admirably  to 
mark  the  difference  between  that  and  the 
"developments"  of  Trent  and  of  the 
Vatican.  The  great  poem  of  Catholicism  is 
called  "The  Divine  Comedy";  to  an 
historian,  the  gi-eat  drama  of  Eoman 
Catholicism,  and  the  part  assigned  to  those 
who  play  it,  is  often  a  comedy,  too  ;  but 
more  comic  than  divine.  The  Church  used 
to  be  described  as  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
the  comparison  was  beautiful  and  true  ;  but 
if  the  "  Praise  of  FoUy  "  wore  to  be  written 
now,  Erasmus  would  surely  describe  the 
Eoman  Church  as  a  body  with  nothing  but 
a  head.  To  its  inflated  visage,  to  its  in- 
satiable and  unwholesome  appetite,  he 
would  apply  the  words  of  Horace  : 

"  Crescit  indulgeus  aibi  dims  byilrops  ; 
Nee  sitim  pellit,  ni?i  causa  morbi 
Fugerit  venis." 

Mr.  Moore's  book  is  full  of  interesting 
information :  too  fidl  to  bo  treated  justly 
in  a  small  review  ;  and  I  have  been  obliged 
to  content  myself  with  indicating  broadly 
liis  argument  for  the  Anglican  position ; 
and  with  strengthening  his  argument,  as  I 
hope,  by  showing  tliatthe  Anglican  position 
was  primitive,  was  historical,  and  in  the 
best  ages  was  universal.  Strong  as  it  may 
have  been  when  the  Archbisliop  was  "pope 
of  this  other  world  "  of  the  ]3ritish  islands, 
it  is  stronger  now,  when  the  throne  of 
Canterbury  is  in  some  sense  a  patriarchal 
power  in  the  universal  confederation  of  the 
English  race. 

Mr.  Moore,  I  am  glad  to  notice,  pays  a 
just  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  as  ecclesiastic  and  statesman.  Not 
the  least  interesting  part  of  his  book  is 
where  lie  shows  that  bj'  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury almshouses,  liospitals,  and  schools 
were  being  founded  in  the  place  of  monas- 
teries. Under  William  I.  4.5  monasteries 
were  founded  ;  under  Henry  I.,  150;  under 
Henry  III.,  74  monasteries  and  83  friaries  ; 
under  Eichard  II.,  only  four  of  each ;  and 
in  the  whole  fifteenth  century  there  wore 
established  eight  religious  liousos,  but  CO 
foundations  for  charity  and  education.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  Wykeham, 
Wayneflete,  and  Chichele  all  preceded 
Wolsey  in  dissolving  monasteries,  and  in 
devoting  their  revenues  to  education.  It  is 
a  pity  that  Father  Gasquet  has  eluded  this 
instructive  side  of  the  monastic  history. 

The  conditions  under  which  Mr.  Moore's 
book  was  produced  render  it,  naturally,  ex- 
posed to  manj'  faults ;  but  with  all  its  faults 
it  is  most  valuable.  Though  some  of  them 
are  due  to  the  author,  others  must  be  im- 
puted to  the  editor.  Upon  him  lies  the 
responsibility  of  grammar,  of  punctuation, 
and  of  some  unhappy  phrases.     The  good 


style  of  the  old  divines  is  famous  :  in  their 
volumes  are  some  of  the  best  and  soundest 
examples  of  English  prose.  They  would 
never  talk  of  being  "out  of  rapport"  with 
anything.  Mr.  Moore's  view  of  art  and  litera- 
ture are  often  less  good  than  his  theology  : 
though  he  has  road  Mr.  Symonds,  lie  confuses 
many  ages  together  as  "  the  Eonaissance," 
without  discriminating  between  their  subtle 
shades  of  difference.  It  is  hardly  true  to 
describe  Eaphael  as  "a  Eoman";  it  is 
provincial  to  talk  about  "William  Sliaks- 
pere  "  ;  and  "  P/iih'p  le  bel  "  shoidd  bo 
given  all  in  English  or  all  in  French.  To 
those  who  write  about  Cardinal  Allen  atd 
his  times,  Mr.  Law's  book  on  2'he  Jesuits  and 
Seculars  is  indispensable  ;  and  it  is  a  shame 
that  Mr.  Coolidgo  ventured  to  insert  tlio 
"  Guardian  article  of  my  own "  witliout 
reading  or  without  mentioning  Mr.  Law's 
invaluable  contribution. 

"If  I  were  asked,"  let  me  make  Mr.  Moore 
say  in  conclusion,  "what  was  the  main  cause 
of  unbelief  in  the  present  day,  I  should  say, 
not  new  truths  in  history  and  criticism,  but  u 
higher  tone  of  morality,  acting  upon  an  immoral 
travesty  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ." 

AitTnuH  Galtox. 


Breams.      By    Olive    Schreiner.       (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

These  Dreams  are  eleven  in  all.  They  are 
printed,  we  are  told,  in  the  order  in  wliich 
they  were  written.  That  is  odd  ;  for  whUo 
porhaj)s  tb  o  first  Dream  is  the  most  matured 
in  style,  the  last  is  in  style  and  tliought  the 
crudest.  They  appear  to  have  been  written 
in  many  different  places — in  South  Africa, 
in  London,  in  Paris,  in  Italy  ;  and  tlioy  havo 
strong  local  colouring.  The  dreamer  dedi- 
cates her  work  to  "  a  small  girl-child,  who 
may  live  to  gi'asp  somewhat  of  that  which 
for  us  is  yet  sight,  not  touch."  It  is  doubtful, 
alas !  whether  aught  that  is  contained  within 
the  covers  of  Miss  Schreiner's  book  will  be 
"sight"  even  for  the  small  girl-children 
who  are  gi-owing  up  among  us.  Let  her 
say  what  she  knows  of  reflection :  it  is 
that  here  we  have  ' '  a  strange  old  woman 
who  has  always  one  elbow  on  her  knee,  and 
her  chin  in  her  hand,  and  who  steals  light 
out  of  the  i)ast  to  shed  it  on  the  future." 
Prettj- ;  but  the  stealers  of  light — from 
Prometheus,  who  stole  it  from  the  sun 
itself,  to  Miss  Schreiner's  old  woman,  who 
steals  it  from  beliitd  her  back — havo  done 
away  with  but  little  of  our  darkness.  The 
small  girl-children  must  be  content  to  grow 
into  old  women  asking  not  to  "  touch."  For 
them  the  Evangelist  wrote  the  story  of 
Thomas. 

Tlie  first  of  Miss  Schreiner's  Dreams, 
"  The  Lost  Joy,"  would  be  perfect  were  it 
not,  short  as  it  is,  too  long.  The  last  sen- 
tence was,  I  think,  not  needed.  Few  will 
want  to  be  told  the  name  of  that  which  has 
taken  the  i^laco  of  "  first-joy,"  of  which 
thing  rare  and  beautiful  we  hear  : 

' '  The  sunlight  when  it  shines  upon  the  merry 
water  is  not  so  glad  ;  the  rosebuds,  when  they 
turn  back  their  lips  for  the  sun's  first  kiss,  are 
not  so  ruddy." 

This  is  not  ordinary  prose,  and  is  not  ordi- 
nary poetry.  Some  will  think  that  the 
Dream  in  which  it  is  but  a  passage  chosen 
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at  random  is    the   most  beautiful  in  the 
book. 

"  The  Hunter,"  which  appeared  first  in 
The  Sforij  of  an  African  Farm,  is  too  mucli 
of  a  thing  that  is  not  good.  With  few  of 
the  writer's  merits,  it  has  most  of  her  faults 
— the  trick  of  iteration,  of  inversion  ;  the 
cold  Eomance  word,  whore  a  warm  Teutonic 
word  was  wanted  ;  the  terrible  nomen- 
clature :  now  wo  have  a  country  called 
"  Tho  Land  of  Absolute  Negation  and 
Denial"  (the  reduplication  is  specially 
weak) ;  now  a  person  called  "  The-Accumu- 
lated-Knowledge-of-Ages." 

In  "The  Gardens  of  Pleasure,"  the 
heroine  of  which,  one  notices  with  relief, 
has  no  name,  we  have  a  drop  in  style 
such  as  occurs  but  seldom  in  Miss 
Schroiner's  writings.  We  are  told  of  "  the 
flowers  she  had  loved  so."  "So"  is  a. 
terrible  little  word,  and,  when  used  encli- 
tically,  as  here,  especially — so. 

Quite  a  new  tone  marks  the  opening  of 
■"  In  a  Far-OfE  World,"  the  end  of  which  is 
very  noble  and  strong.  A  subject  glimpsed 
at  more  than  once  (and  more  than  twice)  in 
tho  course  of  this  book — to  wit,  woman's 
rights — meets  with  novel  and  able  treatment 
in  "Throe  Dreams  in  a  Desert,"  marred,  it 
may  be  admitted,  by  ower  mickle  "she 
said,"  "  he  said."  Baby  Passion,  who 
appears  in  one  of  these  "  Throe  Dreams,"  is 
a  false  conception,  but  the  gold-haired  thing 
is  charmingly  described. 

Next  comes  "A  Dream  of  Wild  Bees." 
Bad  Mother !  exclaims  tho  reader,  but, 
happily,  the  Mother  is  not  to  bo  blamed. 
It  is  a  case  of  misrepresentation  (uninten- 
tional, let  us  hope)  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Schreiner;  for  women  who  darn  their 
children's  stockings  liave  surely  healthier 
minds  than  .she  accredits  her  mother  of  nine 
children  with  having.  Are  tho  words  on 
"talent"  which  occur  in  this  "Dream," 
quite  new,  quite  true  ? 

"  I  am  Talent.     I  can  do  all  things — that  have 
been  done  before." 

With  "  In  a  Euined  Chapel"  begins  the 
jarring  "  God  said,"  which  henceforth  takes 
the  place  of  "  she  said,"  "he  said,"  and  the 
style  positively  grimaces  in  "the  Blessed 
rubbed-out  Bambino."  This  dream  in  a 
ruined  chapel  is  perhaps  tho  least  satis- 
factory of  those  recorded,  and  is  full  of 
marks  of  haste,  the  writer  even  sinning  in 
the  conjugation  of  the  verb  "to  lay,"  as 
Byron  sinned  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb 
"to  lie."  The  closing  paragraph  has  the 
strong  personal  note  of  Walt  Whitman, 
who  might  have  written  much  that  is  in  this 
book,  and  who  must  have  indirectly  helped 
Miss  Schreiner  to  pile  up  the  wonderful 
sentences  in  which  she  describes  her 
awakening  from  the  nightmare  called  "  The 
Sunlight  Lay  Across  My  Bed  "  : 
"  In  the  streets  below,  men  and  women 
streamed  past  by  himdreds ;  I  heard  the  boat 
of  their  feet  on  the  pavement.  Men  on  their 
way  to  business ;  servants  on  errands  ;  boys 
hurrying  to  school ;  weaiy  professors  pacing 
slowly  the  old  street;  prostitutes,  men  and 
women,  dragging  their  feet  weaj-ily  after  last 
pight'a  debauch  ;  artists  with  quick,  impatient 
footsteps ;  tradesmen  for  orders ;  children  to 
seek  for  bread." 

This  is  Walt  Whitman,  oven  to  tho  faulty 
syntax. 


In  "  Life's  Gifts  "  we  have  more  of  Walt 
Whitman,  but  in  "The  Artist's  Secret" 
Miss  Schreiner  is  herself  again.  In  the 
opening  paragraph  of  this  Dream  she  seems 
to  describe  her  own  process  in  art,  for  she 
too  is  an  artist  who  paints  with  one  colour, 
and  there  is  a  wonderful  red  glow  in  her 
pictures.  It  is  hot  and  pure,  even  as  the 
glow  of  fire. 

"I  Thought  I  Stood"  is  a  dream  which 
must  have  been  named  by  ".the  good  grey 
poet,"  and  which  might  liave  had  for  its 
motto  the  Psalmist's  words  :  "I  have  roared 
for  the  very  disquietness  of  my  heart." 

Last  in  the  book  is  placed  the  well-known 
rhapsody,  ' '  The  Sunlight  Lay  Across  My 
Bed."  All  that  is  here  recorded  as  seen 
was  recorded  as  seen  more  than  five  hundred 
years  ago.  Dante  sang  of  the  horror  of  it, 
without  that  blasphemy,  "God  lay  in  the 
sunshinr'  watching,"  and  sang  of  the  joy  of 
it,  v'lUiout  that  bathos,  "we  shine  here 
every  day ;  seo,  the  ground  has  cracked 
with  our  shining."  A  sense  of  reverence,  a 
sense  of  humour  (I  sometimes  think  that 
these  two  senses  are  very  near  akin)  might 
have  saved  the  writer  from  making  such 
fatal  slips  as  those,  and  such  fatal  slips  as 
these — the  speaking  of  a  woman's  "front 
knees, "  of  "  The  -  Age  -  Of  -  Dominion  -  Of - 
Muscular-Force,"  of  "stumps"  in  heaven. 
One  does  not  like  to  think  even  of  dear  old 
Witherington  in  glory  with  his  stumps  only 
polished  up,  and  passed  on  from  hand  to 
hand  through  Miss  Schroiner's  heaven, 
"  that  he  may  shine  on  things  that  need 
much  heat."  That  is  weak  ;  and  what  is  to 
bo  said  of  tho  banality  (prefaced  "  God 
said") — ^^"Onco  in  heaven  always  in 
heaven," — and  of  the  ogregiously  bad  geo- 
metry iu  the  passage  (it,  too,  prefaced, 
"God  said")  in  which  is  contained  the 
answer  to  tho  question :  "  Which  is  the 
larger,  heaven  or  hell';'  " 

Flaws  these — and  lamentable  fiaws — in 
an  exquisite  piece  of  work,  for  the 
Dreams  as  a  whole  are  of  rare  power 
and  beauty.  Here  and  there  both  style  and 
thought  are  touchingly  simple,  as  when,  in 
"  Tho  Sunlight  Lay  Across  My  Bed,"  the 
dreamer  describes  how  she  began  to  take  off 
her  garments  in  heaven,  and  how  she  deter- 
mined to  teU  God  of  the  way  in  which  they 
had  misunderstood  hor  on  earth.  Quite 
perfect,  too,  is  her  description  of  the  longing 
which  seized  her  in  heaven.     Here  it  is  : 

"  Like  tho  passion  of  a  mother  for  the  child 
whom  death  has  taken  ;  like  the  yearning  of  a 
friend  for  the  friend  whom  life  has  buried  ;  like 
tho  hunger  of  dying  eyes  for  a  life  that  is 
slipping;  like  the  thirst  of  a  soid  for  love  at  its 
first  spring  waking— so,  but  fiercer,  was  the 
longing  in  me." 

That  is  but  ono  of  many  sentences  with 
the  fine  sweep  which  is  tho  poet's  at  his 
best.  If  there  were  but  now  and  again  a 
frank  laugh  in  the  book,  or  even  a  frank 
smile  (people  both  laugh  and  smile  in 
dreams),  it  would  bo  immeasurably  more 
beautiful.  As  it  is,  to  como  across  the  mere 
word  "meiTy,"  which  the  writer  iises 
charmingly,  to  come  across  the  phrase 
"  great  laughter,"  is  refreshing. 

Is  the  book  well  named  Breams?  I  think 
not,  unless  indeed  that  Celt  was  right  who 
once  explained  to  some  Englishmen,  there- 


by causing  them  to  laugh  loudly,  that 
to  dream  was — to  go  on  waking  in  one's 
sleep.  It  is  most  certain  that  the  dreamer 
of  the  Dreams  here  under  consideration  goes 
on  waking  in  her  sleep.  At  times  it  is  not 
to  be  believed  that  she  sleeps  even  with  one 
eye.  She  rather  seems  to  watch  through  a 
night  which  is  to  her  moonless  and  starless. 
She  is  filled  with  fear  and  horror,  and  is 
filled  with  sympathy.  One  feels  that  she 
would  be  ready  to  help  with  head  and 
heart,  the  hot  that  is  hot  within  her,  in  the 
great  work  of  help  that  is  going  on— can  it 
be  imnoticed  by  her  ?  The  "  Wine-Press  " 
which  she  places  in  the  midst  of  our  fair 
earth  is  not  there  to-daj',  or,  as  she  would 
have  us  say,  to-night.  She  wrongs — this 
is  her  crime  or  blindness — the  kindest  age 
that  has  been  since  two  left  Eden. 

Elsa  D'Esterre  Keeling. 


Seven  Essays  on  Christian  Greece,  By 
Demetrios  Bikelas.  Translated  by  the 
Marquess  of  Bute.     (Alexander  Gardner.) 

The  essays  contained  in  this  volume  were 
originally  either  delivered  as  lectures  in 
France,  or  contributed  as  papers  to  various 
French  periodicals.  Subsequently  they 
have  been  translated  by  the  Marquess  of 
Bute,  and  published  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Scottish  lieview,  from  the  pages  of  which 
magazine  they  are  now  reprinted  in  a  col- 
lected form.  Altogether,  they  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  Apologia  for  mediaeval 
and  modern  Greece,  and  as  an  exposition  of 
tho  difficidties  with  which  the  Greeks  have 
had  to  contend  since  tho  establishment  of 
tho  kingdom,  and  of  their  aspirations  at  the 
present  time.  Of  the  translation  we  need 
say  no  more  than  that,  as  we  read  it,  we 
forget  altogetlior  that  it  is  a  translation. 

The  first  three  of  these  essays  treat  of  the 
character  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  of 
its  influence  on  the  history  of  the  world ;  of 
the  share  in  this  influence  which  is  to  be 
assigned  to  Greek  and  Eoman  traditions 
respectively ;  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  empire  as  regards  culti- 
vation and  prosperity,  when  compared  with 
those  of  contemporary  states.  These 
papers  were  composed  more  than  sixteen 
years  ago ;  and  as  we  read  them  now, 
we  feel  that  thej'  are  in  some  sense  land- 
marks by  which  to  test  a  change  which 
within  oiu-  own  time  has  been  passing  over 
European  opinion.  The  idea  that  tho 
Byzantine  empire  was  weak,  effeminate, 
corrupt,  and  immoral,  is  one  of  long 
standing,  and  has  taken  form  in  the 
name  of  has  Empire,  which  is  applied  to 
that  state  by  French  writers ;  but  M. 
Bikelas  is,  no  doubt,  right  in  attributing 
its  general  acceptance  to  the  influence  of 
two  conspicuous  authors — Montesquieu  and 
Gibbon.  It  seems  strange  that  writers  of 
such  penetration  shoiild  not  have  perceived 
that  a  state  such  as  they  believed  the 
Eastern  empire  to  be  could  not  have  been 
what  in  fact  it  was,  the  bulwark  of  Europe 
during  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages 
against  the  powerful  nations  which  were 
prepared  to  overrun  that  continent  from  the 
side  of  Asia  ;  but  M.  Bikelas  assigns 
reasons  for  this  perversion  of  judgment, 
arising  from  the  point  of  view  from  which 
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they  wrote.  Finlay  was  the  first  to  point 
out  in  his  Greece  under  the  Eomans  ■  and 
Hidorrj  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  the  erroneousness  of  this  view. 
And  thoug'ii  at  the  time  his  books  were 
read,  and  his  judgment  approved,  only  by 
the  few,  the  seed  which  he  sowed  has 
since  borne  fruit.  The  same  conclusion 
has  been  drawn,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  it  was  made  have  been  further 
strengthened,  by  writers  of  note,  such  as 
Hopf  and  Hertzberg  in  Germany,  Eambaud 
in  France,  Sathas  and  Paparrhegopoulos 
among  the  Greeks,  and  Mr.  Freeman  and 
Mr.  Bury  among  ourselves.  We  can  now 
rest  assured  that  it  has  been  accepted  by 
aU  serious  students  of  histoiy.  But,  not- 
withstanding this,  there  is  no  reason  to 
regret  the  republication  of  M.  Bikelas's 
essays,  not  only  because  they  deal  skilfully 
with  the  points  in  question,  but  because 
general  readers  stiU  require  that  the  correct 
judgment  shoidd  be  impressed  upon  them. 
In  combating  inveterate  error  the  true 
principle  to  be  observed  is  that  enunciated 
by  President  Lincoln  on  a  very  different 
subject — "  keep  on  pegging  away." 

The  remaining    four   essays  have    been 
written  during  the  last   seven  years,   and 
deal  with  modern  events.     They  deserve  to 
be  studied  by  those  who  wish  to  understand 
the  present  position  of  Greece,  and  the  steps 
by  which  she  has  reached  it.     They  will  be 
found  instructive,  but  few  persons  wiU  feel 
them  to  be  agreeable.    There  are  two  points 
of    view  from    which  the  history  of    the 
Greeks  in  recent  times  may  be  regarded, 
according  as  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  undaunted  national  aspirations  of  the 
people,  their  maintenance  of  tlie  struggle 
for  liberty  against  overwhelming  odds,  and 
the    sympathy   evoked    by  their   cause   in 
Western   Europe ;    or,    on    the    other,    the 
chicanery  of  European  diplomacy,  by  which 
their   development   has   been   checked  and 
hampered.    The  poetical  cast  of  M.  Bikelas's 
mind  would  naturally  lead  him,  we  should 
think,  to  give  the  preference  to  the  former 
of  these  ;  as  it  is,  what  he  has  here  written 
treats  almost  exclusively  of  the  latter  sub- 
ject, and  those  who  read  it  must  be  pre- 
pared for  an  unwelcome  story.     The  fourth 
essay,  on  "  Greece  before  1821,"  describes 
the  condition  of  the  Greeks  under  Turkish 
sway,  from  the  evidence  of  travellers  ;  and 
the   sufferings  of  the   people  have  seldom 
been  more  forcibly  portrayed.     The  writer 
also   points   out  the   elements   which    held 
the   Greeks   together   under   this   grinding 
despotism — their  strong  feeling   of   nation- 
ality, the  influence  of  tlie  clergy,  and  the 
communal   system,  which   was   allowed  by 
the  Ottomans  to  continue  after  their  conquest ; 
and  he  dwells  on  the  influence   exercised, 
first  by  the  revival  of  commerce  among  the 
Greeks,   and  afterwards   by  the   spread  of 
education,  which  was  one  of  its  results,  in 
promoting  the  regeneration  of  Greece.     The 
three  remaining   essays,  on  "  The  Forma- 
tion of  the  Modern   Greek   State,"   "  The 
Territory  of    the    Greek    Kingdom,"    and 
"  The  Greek  Question,"  are  a  long  indict- 
ment against  the  European  Governments, 
for    their    unwillingness    to  recognise  the 
claims  of  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  on  the  gi'ound  that  it  was  an 


insurrectionary  movement  against  constituted 
authority,  and  for  their  subsequent  discour- 
agement of  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks 
at  further  development,  arising  partly  from 
the  desire  of  conciliating  Turkey,  and  partly 
from  their  jealousy  of  one  another.  This 
opposition  is  described  as  culminating  in  the 
shameful  violation  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty  as  regards  Greece,  when,  after 
it  had  been  solemnly  agreed  that  Epirusas  far 
north  as  the  Kalamas  should  bo  ceded  to  that 
kingdom,  Turkey  flatly  refused  to  give  it 
up,  and  after  a  delay  of  throe  years  Greece 
found  herself  obliged  to  consent  to  this 
violation  of  her  rights.  M.  Bikelas'  accusa- 
tion is  not  brought,  at  least  directly,  against 
the  nations  of  Europe  themselves — indeed, 
their  sympathy  for  the  Greeks  during  the 
War  of  Independence  is  recognised  as  a 
factor  which  the  governments  after  a  time 
had  to  take  into  account — but  a  survey  of 
the  course  of  events  during  this  period  is 
sufficient  to  explain  the  acrimonious  feelings 
with  which  Greeks  are  apt  to  regard  this 
portion  of  their  history. 

We  observe  that  M.  Bikelas,  like  many 
other  Greek  writers  of  the  present  time, 
speaks  in  favourable,  almost  laudatory, 
terms  of  the  former  King  of  Greece,  the 
Bavarian  Otho.  Such  a  feeling  is  creditable 
to  the  hearts  of  those  who  entertain  it ;  but 
it  is  irreconcilable  with  the  view  that  was 
formed  of  him  by  his  subjects  at  the  time, 
and  wo  hardly  think  this  estimate  wiU  be 
endorsed  by  posterity.  King  Otho  was  a 
man  of  respectable  Ufe,  of  some  culture, 
and,  on  the  whole,  of  good  intentions ;  and 
his  youthf  ulnoss  at  the  time  of  his  accession, 
and  the  difficulty  of  his  position,  ought  fairly 
to  be  taken  as  an  excuse  for  errors  of  policy. 
But  the  injury  which  he  did  to  Greece 
at  a  most  critical  period  of  her  history  by 
his  endeavours  to  concentrate  the  govern- 
ment in  his  own  hands,  and  to  maintain  his 
position  by  means  of  intrigue  and  court 
influence,  appears  to  us  to  have  been  almost 
irreparable. 

The  following  extract,  with  which  we  will 
conclude  this  notice,  may  serve  to  show  that 
the  political  aspirations  of  the  Greeks  at  the 
present  time,  as  understood  by  M.  Bikelas 
— and  he  is  an  excellent  judge  of  the  matter 
— are  neither  visionary  nor  exorbitant : 


Ballads.       By     Eobert    Louis     Stevenson. 

(Chatto  &  Windus.) 
One  is  tempted  to  believe  that  Mr.  Steven- 
son was  not  quite  in  earnest,  if  in  earnest 
at  all,  when  he  wrote  and  published  the  first 
two  of  these  remarkable  ballads.     It  is  not 
because  the  versification   is    so  very  indif- 
ferent, for,  despite  the  delightful  sparrow- 
flights    in     The     Children's     Garden,     and 
many  noble  verses  in    Underwoods,  it   was 
always  evident  that   his   mastery  of  metre 
was  imperfect  and  not  unlikely  to  break 
down  on  a  longer  and  more  exacting  exer- 
cise.    But  in  these  ballads  there  are  infelici- 
ties of  expression  and  defects  of  style  which 
it  is  hard  to   believe  that  the  author  of 
Kidnapped  could   have    allowed  to  remain 
in  any  work  of  his,  whether  in  prose  or 
verse,  except  by  way  of  a  joke.     It  is  not, 
in  a  word,  the  technical  imperfections  nor 
even    the    defective    music    that    is    most 
astonishing  in  these  ballads,  but  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  finest  literary  instincts  in 
the  world  should  fail  its  possessor  so  often 
and  in  passages  i^f  so  great  importance. 

For  instance,  Eahero,  the  hero  of  the  first 
ballad,  wakes  to  the  fact  that  his  treacherous 
enemies  have  set  fire  to  the  banqueting 
house  in  which  they  are  sleeping  off  the 
effects  of  a  debauch,  and  that  he  is  the  only 
one  of  his  tribe  who  is  not  stupefied  by 
drink  and  smoke.  He  immediately  tries  to 
find  and  wake  his  family,  and  Mr.  Stevenson 
can  find  no  fitter  plirases  than  these  to 
describe  the  way  he  did  it : — 

and  groped.      Se  handled  hia 


"  It  is  not  the  object  of  the  Greek  people  to  set 
up  a  Greek  empire  at  Constantinople.     What 
we  are  struggling  and  longing  to  do  is  this. 
We  hope  to  have  a  Greek  state  with  a  northern 
frontier  starting  eastwards  from  the  Adriatic  at 
some  point  north  of  Corfu,  and  reaching  the 
Aegean  at   some   point   east  of  the   Chalcidic 
peninsula,  including  such  part  of  Macedonia  as 
is  Greek.     The  island  of  Crete  would  be  our 
farthest  limit  southward.     Wo  would  fain  see 
Montenegro  aggrandised ;   and,  between  such  a 
Montenegro   and    ourselves,    an    emancipated 
Albania,  either  autonomous  or  attached  to  oxir- 
selves  by  a  brotherly  tie.     We  would  that  our 
northera  frontier  should  meet  those  of  a  fully 
expanded  Servia,  and  of  an  enlarged  and  united 
Bulgaria,    embracing    not     only    the     actual 
Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Eoumeha,    but  also  all 
territory  which  is  really  inhabited  by  a  majority 
of  Bulgars." 

H.  F.  TozER. 


"  Eahero   stooped 
wmiankind  ; 

But  the  fumes  of  the  fire  and  the  kava  had 
quenched  the  life  of  their  mind." 

Scarcely  more  elegant  is  the  description  of 
one  of  the  sacred  spots  in  the  island  : 

"  And  now  was  he  come  to  a  place  Tai&rapu, 
honoiu'ed  the  most, 
Where  a  silcut  valley  of  woods  debouched  on 

the  noisy  coast 
Spewing  a  level  river.    There  was  a  haunt  of 
Pai." 
Nor  less  surprising  in  the  work  of  such  an 
author    is    the    number    of    involved    and 
"squinting"  consti-uctions,  such  as 

"  Strong  in  the  wind  in  his  manhood  ;  " 
r 
'  To  bind  what  gods  unkindly  have  sundered  into 


or 


and 


"  The  holiday  village  careened  to  the  wind 
was  gone  from  view 

Swift  as  a  passing  bird ;  and  ever  as  onward  it 
bore, 

Like  the  cry  of  the  passing  bird,  bequeathed  its 
song  to  the  shore." 

But  of  all  the  errors  of  literary  judgment 
which  Mr.  Stevenson  commits  in  these  un- 
fortunate poems  none  is  more  frequent  and 
marked  than  the  introduction  of  fine  words 
in  the  midst  of  the  otherwise  homely  texture 
of  his  verse.  This  is  sometimes  unhappy 
enough  in  narrative  passages,  as  when  he 
writes  of  the  "emulous  crowd"  and  the 
"  sedulous  fisher,"  or  tells  us  that  "  copious 
smoke  was  conceived  ;  "  but  it  becomes  abso- 
lutely ludicrous  when  it  occurs  in  the  pas- 
sionate exclamations  of  savages.  Hiopa 
has  a  vision  in  which  the  roof-treo  of  his 
enemies  "  decays  and  falls  on  the  empty 
lodge,  and  the  winds  mhvert  deserted  walls, 
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and  tho  Mother  of  Tamatea,  in  tho  exulta- 
tion of  her  revenge,  apostrophises  the  fire 
as  the  "  delited  vengeance  of  God,"  bids  her 
enemies  "  hark,  in  your  dying  ears,  the  song 
of  the  conflagration  "  ;  and  tells  them  that 
"  the  smoke  of  your  dissolution  darkens  the 
stars  of  night." 

But  "Eahi'ro"  is  a  finer  poem  than  the 
"Feast  of  Famine"  which  foUows,  and  it 
has  no  little  interest  as  a  contribution  to 
folklore.  Eahero,  savage  though  he  be,  is 
of  the  stuff  of  which  legendary  heroes  are 
made.  A  man  who,  escaping  from  a  con- 
flagration in  which  every  man,  woman,  and 
chUd  of  his  tribe  except  himself  have  been 
burnt  alive,  can  instantly  plan  how  to  begin 
it  all  over  again,  is  no  common  person.  To 
kill  a  fisherman  on  the  shore  and  make  off 
with  his  boat  and  his  wife  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  work  of  a  moment  for  such  a  man  as 
Eahero.  This  is  really  the  core  of  the 
legend,  and  is  the  only  part  of  it  in  which 
Mr.  Stevenson's  imagination  has  been 
seriously  interested.  Tho  verse  in  which 
this  last  adventure  is  described  is  certainly 
not  free  from  flaw,  but  it  is  full  of  life 
and  strength,  and  does  much  to  redeem  the 
rest  of  the  ballad.  Ashe  gets  into  the  boat 
the  fisherman's  wife  mistakes  him  for  her 
murdered  husband  and  speaks  to  him,  but 
"  Kever  a  word  Rahero  replied,  he  urged  the  canoe. 
And  a  chill  fell  on  the  woman. — '  Atta  !  speak  ! 

is  it  you ': 
Speak !    Why  are  you  silent?    Why  do  you  bend 

aside  ? 
Wherefore  steer  to  the  seaward  ? '  thus  she  panted 

and  cried. 
Never  a  word  from  the  oarsman,  toiling  there  in 

the  dark ; 
But  right  for  the  gate  of  the  reef  he  silently 

headed  the  bark, 
And  wielding  the  single  i^addle  with  passionate 

sweep  ou  sweep. 
Drove  her,  the  little  fitted,  forth  on  the  open 

deep. 
And  fear,  there  where  she  sat,  froze  the  woman 

to  stone ; 
Not  fear  of  the  crazy  boat  and  the  weltering  deep 

alone ; 
But  a  keener  fear  of  the  night,  the  dark  and  the 

ghostly  hour, 
And  the  thing  that  drove  the  canoe  with  more 

than  a  mortal's  power 
And  more  than  a  mortal's  boldness.     For  much 

she  knew  of  the  dead 
That   haunt   and  ilsh  upon  reefs,  toUing,   like 

men,  for  bread, 
And  traffic  with  human  fishers,  or  slay  them  and 

take  their  ware, 
Till  the  hour  when  the  star  of  the  dead  goes 

down,  and  the  morning  air 
Blows,  and  the  cooks  are  singing  on  shore.     And 

surely  she  knew 
The  speechless  thing  at  her  side  belonged  to  the 
grave. 

It  blew 
All  night  from  the   south ;    all   night   Rahero 

contended  and  kept 
The  prow  to  the   cresting  sea ;  and,  silent  as 

though  she  slept, 
The  woman  huddled  and  quaked.     And  now  was 

the  peep  of  day — 
High  and  long  on  their  left  the  mountainous 

island  lay ; 
And  over  the  peaks  of  Taiarapu  arrows  of  sun- 
light struck. 
On  shore  the  birds  were  beginning  to  sing :  the 

ghostly  ruck 
Of  the  buried  had  long  ago   returned  to  the 

covered  grave  ; 
And  here  on  the  sea  the  woman,  waxing  suddenly 

brave, 
Turned  her  swiftly  about  and  looked  in  the  face 

of  the  man. 
And  sure  he  was  none  that  she  knew,  none  of 
her  country  or  clan  ; 


A  stranger,  mother-naked,  and  marred  with  tho 

marks  of  fire, 
But  comely  and  great  of  stature,  a  man  to  obey 

and  admire — " 

Here,  at  least,  the  scene  is  fully  felt  and 
the  verse  is  sustained  by  the  force  of  un- 
interrupted passion.  Faults  the  passage 
has ;  but,  if  all  the  rest  were  equal  to  it,  there 
would  not  have  been  so  much  reason  to 
regret  the  valuable  time  which  has  been 
wasted  on  the  composition  of  this  ballad. 
But  in  any  case  there  would  have  been  sad 
waste,  for  Mr.  Stevenson  should  have  a 
higher  ambition  than  to  be  the  Walter 
Scott  of  Tahiti  or  even  the  Homer  of  the 
Cannibal  Islands.  Besides  these  tales  of 
the  South  Sea,  the  volume  contains  Mr. 
Stevenson's  spirited  ballad  of  Ticonderoga, 
reprinted  from  Scribner's,  and  two  short 
poems,  one  of  which,  "  Christmas  at  Sea," 
is  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  best  manner,  and  alto- 
gether delightful. 

Cosmo  Monkhouse. 


Lectures  on  the  Growth  of  Criminal  Law  in 
Ancient  Communities.  By  Eichard  E. 
Cherry.     (MacmiUan.) 

It  was  not  the  least  of  the  services  rendered 
by  Sir  Henry    Maine  that  he  succeeded  in 
awaking    attention  to  the  great  wealth  of 
material  for  the    study  of  comparative  law 
and  history  which   is  to  be  found   in   the 
ancient  laws  of  Ireland.     These  laws,  as  he 
said,  had  been  developed  in  a  way  highly 
favourable  to  the  preservation   of   archaic 
peculiarities,  inasmuch   as   the  two  causes 
which  have  obscured  the  beginnings  of  other 
European  systems  and  institutions  affected 
them  in  a  comparatively  small  degree — the 
formation  of  strong  centralised  governments, 
and  the  influence  of  the   Eoman  Empire. 
The    Hindu    custom  of  "sitting   dhama" 
ajipears  in  the  provision  of  tho  Senchus  Mor 
that  fasting  precedes   distress  in   the  case 
of  persons  of  distinction ;  in  the  Irish  tribe 
we  find  the  Hindoo  joint  family  in  another 
stage  of  development ;  while  the  large  place 
occupied  by  the   law  of  distress  marks  an 
important  stage  in  the  slow  passage  from 
individual    redress    to    independent    judi- 
cial   decision.      Since     Sir    Henry    Maine 
wrote  his  Early  History  of  Institutions,  the 
Brehon  laws  have  attracted  fewer  students 
than  they  deserved.     The  mine  is  not  nearly 
worked  out ;  and  it  is  to  Irish  scholars  that 
one  naturally  looks  to  continue  the  work. 
But "  Irishmen,"  says  Prof.  Cherry,  "almost 
alone  of  all  nations  of  the  earth,  consider 
their  national  history  im worthy  of  study." 
This    is    said    somewhat    sweepingly    and 
impatiently.     We  should  be  loth  to  believe 
that  Irishmen  will  not  be  found  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  O'Donovan  and  O'Curry,  of 
Sullivan  and  Eichey.    In  the  volume  before 
us.  Prof.  Cherry  shows  that  he  has  both  the 
capacity  and  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
doing  excellent  work  in  the  early  history  of 
law  ;  and  he  would  do  a  good  deal  to  wipe 
away  his  own  reproach  if  he  devoted  him- 
self to  an  elaboration  of  his  lectures  on  the 
beginnings  and  growth  of  criminal  law  in 
Ireland. 

In  his  present  volume  his  aim.  has  been 
by  means  of  a  sketch  of  legal  systems,  as  far 
apart  from  and  as  much  independent  of  each 


other  as  possible  (Irish,  Hebrew,  Moham- 
medan, Eoman,  and  English),  to  show  "  the 
close  similarity  between  the  early  institutions 
of  very  distant  races  as  regards  penal  law." 
We  now  regard  crime  as  a  wrong  done  to 
the    community    and    punishable    by    the 
commimity ;    but     everywhere    it    has    its 
beginning  in  customary  regulations  of  self- 
redress,  it  can  still  be  observed  in  that  stage 
among  the  less  civilised  peoples  of  to-day, 
and  traces  of  its  early  features  remain  even 
in  the  most  highly-developed  systems  of  law. 
It  was  only  in  tlie  last  year  of  George  III.'s 
reign,  for  example,  that  in  England  the  right 
of  trial  by  battle  was  taken  away.    Prof. 
Cherry's  lectures  (especially  that  on  Eoman 
law)  are  rather  of  the  nature  of  notes  than 
systematic  studies ;    but    they   are   full   of 
suggestion,  and  have  tho  groat  merit  of 
inviting  the  student  to  search  further  into 
the  matter  for  himself,  and  of  opening  out 
to  him  the  value  and  interest  of  the  his- 
torical investigation  of  law.      One  cannot 
help  noticing,  however,  that  in  urging  the 
importance   of    the  historical    method  the 
lecturer    is    curiously   unfortunate    in    the 
typical  illustration  which    he    takes  from 
English  law — the  history  of  the  principle 
of  a  master's  liability  for  the  wrongful  acts 
of  his  servant.      After  showing  very  truly 
that  the  master's  negligence  in  employing 
an  unskilful  servant  cannot  be  accepted  as 
the  ground  of  liability,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"The  liability  of  the  master  is  in  reality  a 
survival  of  the  principle  of  the  liability  of  an 
owner  for  the  act  of  his  slave,  and  is  based  on 
the  same  principle  as  his  liability  for  injuries 
committed  by  animals  in  his  possession." 

This  has  often  been  said ;  but  is  it  not 
mere  guess-work  ?  If  Prof.  Cherry  will 
once  more  follow  the  principle  of  the 
master's  liability  back  through  the  English 
cases,  he  wiU  convince  liimself,  by  finding 
no  evidence  of  it,  that  the  continuity  which 
he  presumes  had  probably  no  existence. 
The  illustration,  indeed,  was  peculiarly 
suitable  for  an  entirely  different  purpose 
from  that  for  which  he  has  used  it — namely, 
to  warn  the  historical  student  against  the 
danger  of  plausible  explanations.  That 
warning  the  student  needs  perhaps  more 
than  any  other. 

G.  P.  Macdonell. 


Work  While  Ye  Have  the  Light.  By  Count 
Tolstoi.  Translated  by  Dr.  E.  J.  DiUon. 
(Heinemann.) 

Even  the  Kreutzer  Sonata  cannot  destroy 
the  sensation  of  eager  anticipation  aroused 
by  an  announcement  of  a  new  work  by 
Count  Tolstoi.  If  the  great  Eussian  writer 
had,  with  full  intent,  set  himself  to  alienate 
every  reader  whom  he  had  won  by  his 
earlier  romances,  he  could  scarce  have 
devised  any  more  satisfactory  plan  than  to 
write  a  book  which  should  have  all  the 
drawbacks  of  the  fictitious  method  for  the 
treatment  of  serious  subjects,  and  yet  neither 
in  plan  nor  in  manner  have  anything  of  a 
philosophical,  a  scientific  setting  forth — 
which  should  be  a  narrative,  and  yet  not  be 
a  story ;  which  should  broach  and  even 
obtrude  the  most  complex  and  urgent  prob- 
lems of  the  day,  and  yet  should,  in  the 
most  haphazard  fashion,   evade    all   their 
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really  difficult  intricacies,  and  leave  them, 
so  far  as  logical  conclusion  is  concerued,  in 
a  greater  rather  than  in  a  less  confusion. 
To  make  the  fate  of  sucli  a  work  certain, 
it  -was  further  necessary  to  relieve  the 
treatment  by  no  grace  or  charm  of  style- 
in  a  word,  to  make  the  book  as  dull  in 
manner  as  inconclusive  in  matter.  Even 
such  a  book  was  produced  by  Count  Tolstoi 
in  the  Kreatzcr  Sonata.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  unnatural  that  many  people  believed  the 
end  had  come  ;  that  the  once  brilliant,  but 
of  late  low-lingering,  fires  of  genius  had 
burned  down.  Yet  those  who  formed  the 
resolution  to  road  nothing  more  from  the 
pen  of  Count  Tolstoi  made  rash  vows.  In 
the  first  place,  there  are  welcome  signs  that 
the  author  whom  Tourguenieff  hailed  as 
the  foremost  Eussian  writer,  and  to  whom 
he  sent  his  loyal  and  now  famous  death- 
bed message,  is  about  to  take  up  the 
pen  again  as  a  literary  artist,  and  not 
merely  as  the  pamphleteer  of  an  out- 
worn fanaticism.  There  are  exciting 
rumours  of  more  than  one  great  romance 
in  the  old  manner — in  particular,  of  one, 
long  since  laid  aside,  though  yet  unfinished, 
which  wiU  dispute  supremacy  with  Anna 
Karinina  and  War  and  Peace. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  a  welcome  inter- 
lude in  Work  JFJiilo  Ye  Have  the  Light.  It 
is  not  a  particularly  inspiring,  and  is  cer- 
tainly neither  a  cheerful  nor  a  cheering 
narrative ;  and  Lyof  Tolstoi,  the  Slav 
preacher  of  an  effete,  or  rather  of  an  im- 
possible unprogressive  communism,  is  more 
in  evidence  than  Lyof  Tolstoi,  the  greatest 
of  contemporary  Eussian  novelists.  Yet  it 
is  as  far  above  The  Kreutzcr  Sonata,  as  a 
work  of  art,  as  the  latter  is,  in  earnestness 
of  conviction,  above  the  flood  of  shallow 
ethics  with  which  wo  aro  deluged  from  in- 
numerable minor  intellectual  conduits.  The 
prologue  apart,  it  gives,  as  a  whole,  a  dis- 
tinct and  vivid  impression.  From  the  first 
words  to  the  last,  with  their  vague  but 
haunting  charm,  every  line  is  written  not 
merely  by  an  artist,  but  by  an  artist  con- 
sciously controlling  his  fugitive  thoughts  and 
perilously  ductile  material  to  the  accomjilish- 
ment  of  a  foreseen  and  carefully  calculated 
end.  It  is  this  that  gives  a  real  value  to 
IVorli  While  Ye  Hare  the  Light.  It  is,  in 
short,  a  work  of  art.  We  may  not  like  its 
substance  or  appreciate  its  style,  but  that, 
of  course,  is  beside  the  mark.  It  is  from 
no  liking  or  disliking,  no  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  the  views  set  forth  in  the 
Kreutzer  Sonata,  that  the  present  writer, 
for  one,  looks  upon  that  work  as  a  deplor- 
able episode  in  the  literary  career  of  its 
author;  but  simply  because  in  it  Count 
Tolstoi  seems  palpably  to  have  failed  in 
producing  the  effect  intended,  or  even  in 
producing  any  definite  artistic  impression  at 
all,  and  because  the  book  contains  almost  no 
signs  of  that  creative  shaping  towards 
symmetry  which  is  art.  As  for  the 
opinions  or  convictions  set  forth  in  Work 
While  Ye  Have  the  Light,  perhaps  all 
that  is  necessary  to  be  said  about 
them  on  the  part  of  a  literary  critic  is 
that  as  opinions  of  a  man  like  Count 
Tolstoi  they  aro  interesting,  and  that  as 
convictions  they  are  profoundly  suggestive. 
Here  fittingly  it  may  be  added  that  Dr. 


Dillon's  translation  has  all  the  merits  of  an 
original  work,  while,  presumably,  it  is  as 
literal  as  is  practicable.  Mr.  Gosse  also 
deserves  a  word  of  thanks  for  his  pleasant 
and  interesting  introductory  sketch. 

The  prologue,  with  its  guest-table  and 
shadowy  modern  personages,  is,  on  the 
whole,  unnecessary,  though  no  doubt  it  does 
serve  the  useful,  if  obvious,  purpose  of  giving 
the  keynote  of  what  is  to  follow..  The 
guests  are  not  individual  personages,  but 
conventional  modern  types.  Apart  from  the 
main  text,  this  prologue  is  interesting  as  an 
admirable  example  of  Tolstoi's  almost  unique 
faculty  for  condensation— a  faculty  genuinely 
natural  to  liim,  though  it  may  seem  to  some 
strange  to  affirm  this  of  the  author  of 
the  most  diffuse  works  of  fiction  of  our 
time.  With  a  few  keen  rapid  touches  lie 
sways  the  reader's  mind  this  way  and  that, 
till  he  suddenly  brings  it  up  short,  as  a 
bewildered  person  traversing  the  dark  after 
a  swift  guide  abruptly  comes  upon  a  dead 
wall,  with  these  concluding  words: — "It 
appears,  therefore,  that  no  one  should  lead 
a  good,  upright,  spiritual  life ;  the  utmost 
people  may  do  is  to  discourse  about  it." 
Then,  without  further  preamble,  the  story 
opens,  one  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
and  at  the  house  of  one  Juvenal,  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Tarsus  in  the  province  of  Cilicia. 
This  Juvenal  has  a  son  Julius,  who  is  the 
chief  personage  in  the  story.  He  and  his 
friend,  Pamphilius,  respectively  represent 
Worldly  Wisdom  and  Christianity  d-la  Lyof 
Tolstoi,  and  the  whole  narrative  turns  upon 
the  intellectual  ebb  and  flow  set  in  motion 
by  the  mental  and  other  differences  of  the 
two  friends.  The  old  physician,  who  plays 
so  important  a  part  in  restraining  Julius 
from  accepting  Christianity,  is  clearly  meant 
to  typify  the  scientific  mind. 

No  one  can  deny  the  singular  fairness 
and  frankness  of  Count  Tolstoi  in  this 
remarkable  book.  So  frank,  so  fair  is  he, 
indeed,  that  again  and  again  he,  as 
Pamphilius,  distinctly  emerges  the  worse 
from  the  intellectual  encounter.  A  Christian 
of  his  own  sect  might  read  Work  While  Ye 
Have  thi'  Light,  and  despairingly  exclaim, 
' '  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Pagan." 
When,  in  the  end,  Julius  does  join  the 
serene  company  wherein  his  friend  Pam- 
philius moves  like  some  beneficent  being 
altogether  above  the  frailties  of  common 
humanity,  one  is  apt  to  think — at  any  rate, 
many  readers  will  think — that  his  case  is 
but  another  instance  of  ' '  when  the  devil 
was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be."  It 
is  only  fair  to  add  that  in  the  sayings  of 
Pamphilius,  who  is  unmistakably  no  other 
than  Count  Tolstoi  himself,  there  is  little  or 
nothing  of  that  barren  ethical  rigour,  of 
that  almost  savage  abnegation  of  what  are 
commonly  called  the  just  claims  of  the  body, 
which  characterises  the  Kreutzer  Sonata  and 
various  essays  and  sketches  of  a  similar 
nature.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  Asiatic 
fanatic  rather  than  the  Western  enthusiast 
who  speaks  to  vis  even  in  the  soft  low  words, 
even  in  the  serene  thoughts,  of  Pamphilius. 
Tolstoi  may  be  forgiven  his  belief  in  the 
nobility  and  beauty  of  the  ethics  of  the 
Thebaid  if  he  give  us,  in  his  old  age,  work 
so  good,  even  if  of  a  polemical  nature. 


After  perusal  of  the  predecessor  of  this 
book,  one  was  tempted  to  apply  to  Tolstoi 
Senex  what  Horace  wrote  of  one  whom  he 
knew  well,   and  recognised   as   a  famiUar 

type, 

"  DiiBcilis,  querulue,  laudator  temporis  act! 
So  puero,  castigator  ceusorque  minorum." 

Now  that  temptation  is  removed.  Difficult 
and  hard  to  accept  is  the  ethical  teaching  of 
this  Slav  prophet ;  uninviting,  the  way  of 
salvation  he  indicates ;  he  has  a  bitter  tongue 
for  the  comfortable  hypocrisies  of  the  day  ; 
an  unsparing  censor  he  of  all  moralities 
but  that  which  he  believes  to  be  the  only 
morality,  indivisible  and  incorruptible,  and 
n  3t  to  be  mistaken.  But  he  has  removed, 
now  and  conclusively,  that  reproach  of 
barren  fantasy  which  lay  like  a  shado 
against  the  light  of  his  genius. 

William  Sharp. 


HOME  CLASSICAL  TRANSLATIONS. 

Duhlin  Traiidatitms  into  Oreek  and  Latin  Vme, 
Edited  by  llobert  Yelverton  Tyrrell.     (Dublin  : 
Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co.;  London:  Longmans.) 
Prof.  Tyrrell,    venturing  to   oppose    the    tide 
that   sets  harder  and  harder  against  classical 
verse   composition,   has   published  this  portly 
volume,  the  work  of  Dublin  scholars,  in  order 
that,  "if  the  composer  cannot  secure  as  here- 
tofore   scholarships    and    fellowships    by    the 
exercise  of  his  art,"  he  may  at  least  "  have  the 
chance  to  recommend  himself  thereby  to   the 
good  opinion  of  scholars,  men  of  lettera,  and 
men   of  tsljte."      He    adds    that,    at    Trinity 
College,    Dublin,    verse-writing    "was    never 
more  encoiu'aged  than  it  is  now."     We  observe, 
however,  that  the  Preface  is  dated  eight  yeai-s 
ago,    though  the  volume  has  only  just  been 
issued ;    wo  wonder  if  matters  are  now  as  thoy^ 
wore  even  eight  years*  ago.     Verse-writing,  wa 
have  been  told,  is  dying,  though  it  dies  hardJ 
We  all  know  why  it  is  dying  ;  but  why  does  i% 
die  so  hard  ?     Not,  we  apprehend,  from  mer 
conservatism,  nor  from  any  strong  behef  in  tha 
thing  as  in  itself  a  valuable  accomplishnientj 
but  from  a  sense  among  teachers  that  it  is  i 
veiy  good  tool  for  sharpening  the  hterary  sens 
in  clever  boys   and  youths   who  read  English' 
poetry    skimmingly,   and    need  to  have  their 
minds  pinned  to  the  process  of  finding  out  its 
full  meaning  and  its  likeness  and  unlikeness  to 
the  classical  models.     There  must,  we  should 
fear,  bo  a  wistful  doubt  in  Prof.  Tyrrell's  mind 
whether  his  compilation  will  reach  "  the  good 
opinion  of  scholars,  men  of  letters,  and  men  of 
taste,"  though  wo  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  it 
deserves  to  reach  it.     The  first  half  of  the  book 
consists   of    translations    into   Greek,    largely, 
though  not  entirely,  from  English  dramatists. 
Then  follow  more  than  two  hundred  pages  of 
Latin   versions  :    and,  lastly,  twenty  pages  of 
fui-ther  translations  into  Greek.     Between  forty  . 
and  fifty  translators  have  contributed.      Con- j 
spicuous  among  them  are  Prof.  Tyrrell  hinisolf.l 
Profs.  J.  F.  Davies  and  H.  Crossley,  Mr.  M.  GI 
Cullinan,   Mr.  T.  J.  B.  Brady,  and  (rather  foiS 
the  merit  than  the  number  of  his  versions)  MrJ 
Arthur  Palmer.      Nor  is   the  book  devoid  o? 
intellectual  courage — Mr.  J.  B.  Bury  success- 
fully converts  Rossetti's  "Sister  Helen"  infc 
a  Thoocritean  idyll  (pp.  146-153) — nor  of  daring 
humour — Prof.   Crossley  actually  gets  "  Littla 
BLUee "   into   elegiacs,  and  the  adventures  oil 
Penius,   Barathro,  and  Telemachus  appear  in 
this  style : 
"  Quae  cum  vidisset  Penius,  sic  orsus :  '  amice, 

Dlspcream,  ventrem  ni  premat  atra  fames  ! ' 
Turn  Barathro  :    '  victus  quoniam  non  suppetit 
usus, 

Nostrum  alter  vereor  ne  sit  edendus '  ait, 
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And  the  crisis  is  equally  good  : 
"  Vixque    sacris    functus    puor 


sacris    tuuctus    puor    "0    gratissima" 
clamat 
'  TeUus '  crecto  corpore  '  vipa  inihi ' ' 
Apparet  Dodona,  apparet  ot  ultima  Thulc, 
Et  gemina  Hcsperio  terra  potita  polo  !  " 

And  Mr.  Palmer's  rendering  of  Hood's 
"  Bacbolor's  Dream"  (pp.  454-61)  is  simply 
excellent;  the  intrusive  "Captain  Hogg" 
appears  as  "  Verres,"  as,  in  the  same  trans- 
lator's version  of  ".Sally  in  our  Alley,"  the 
heroine  is  complimented  in  the  title  as  Tota 
Merum  Sid.  On  the  whole,  we  think  the  Greek 
versions  are  the  move  interesting ;  particularly 
good  are  the  editor's  renderings  of  "  Oenone" 
into  Theooritean  verso  (pp.  12-17),  and  of 
Falstaflfs  gasconade  (pp.  31-3)  into  Aristophanic 
iambics ;  all  Mr.  Cullinan's  tragic  iambics, 
especially  those  on  jip.  47  and  95.  Mr.  Magvure's 
rendering  of  Manfred's  solUoquy,  "  Glorious 
Orb  I  "  is  sonorous  and  fine.  Has  the  translator 
mistaken  the  moaning  of  "  orisons  "  ?  If  not, 
is  not  xopo^^  n  curious  equivalent  for  it  ?  Prof. 
Davies  is  always  excellent,  though  at  times  a 
little  verbose — e.ij.,  on  p.  193.  Mr.  West,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  sometimes  too  brief,  as,  e.;/., 
in  the  last  lino  on  p.  215.  Among  the  Latin 
versions.  Prof.  Crossley  makes  one  more  attempt 
at  "  Father  William."    A  specimen  will  amuse : 

"  Te  senuisee  vides,  si  fas  iterare  quereUam; 
-■  Crescuut  crura  (ibi  pinguia,  piugue  latus  ; 
Te  tamen  in  versos  dan  tern  trans  Umtna  saltus 
Mirer  :  quae  tanti  causa  furoris  erat  ?  " 

It  is  strange  to  find  Prof.  Davies  tolerating 
(p.  435)  so  cacophonous  an  ending  to  a  hex- 
ameter as  "per  G.'illica  rura  et  Ibera."  The 
book  is  full  of  taste  and  scholarship,  with  a 
touch  of  light-heartcdncss  in  it,  as  befits  its 
origin. 

Fifty  Poems  of  Mdcager.  With  a  Translation 
by  Walter  Headlam.  (Macmillan.)  This 
pretty  book,  with  its  immense  margin,  ex- 
hibits the  gems  of  the  Greek  Anthologia  in  a 
very  delightful  form.  The  Greek  originals  face 
the  English ;  prefatory  poems,  and  a  con- 
cluding stanza,  nre  added  by  Mr.  Headlam 
himself  in  both  Greek  and  EngUsh.  One 
specimen  of  these  wo  are  sure  our  readers  will 
welcome — 

*H^iJ5f  Ka\\i(p6oyya  ixiXiffntna  trot  Me\(dypov 

trpoiTipfpo^ev,  iro\?xu;y  Tavr*  aTroKf^ifjLevoi  . 

dA\'  il  fifv  Zdvatraif  AojSe  t7/i'  x^P"'  *  c*  5'  apiadaiveii 

\fipioy  'E\\-f}vojtf  fjL^i'trav  dTjSofiScoi/, 

frol  ri  SuiTip/j.ijt'iuTa  Aa\?'jjuara  $ap&apoil>c*iifots 

XpT)<^a.ixii'oi  (pOSyyois  vdi/T*  ijaiptji/'nTapLey. 

"  Sweet  utterances  we  bring  to  thee 
Of  Meleager's  voice, 
That  are  of  all  his  poesy 
The  treasures  of  oiu-  choice. 

"  Come,  if  thou  canst,  receive  the  gift ; 
But  if  thy  learning  faOs 
To  rede  the  dulcet-soundmg  drift 
Of  (jreciau  nightingales, 

"  For  thee  the  twittei-iugs  musical, 
So  hardly  to  be  read, 
In  oiu-  outlandish  pLrases  all 
Have  we  interpreted." 

This  is  to  have  read  the  Anthology  to  some 
purpose.  To  us  the  Greek  appears  better  than 
the  English:  "  didcet-soundlng  drift  oi  night- 
ingales "  seems  to  us  a  phrase  forced  by  the 
preceding  rhyme.  The  translations  themselves 
are  graceful  and  musical.  There  is  an  attempt 
to  render  the  Greek  elegiac  couplet  by  a  metre 
unfamiliar  to  us  :  the  hexameter  is  represented 
by  a  line  of  fourteen  syllables ;  the  penta- 
meter, by  an  ordinary  ten-syUablod  line.  Here 
is  an  example  from  the  version  of  the  familiar 

'Anpiif  ^ixwv  airdTT]p.a  trodajv. 

"  Cicala,  bringer  on  ot  sleep,  deceiver  of  my  pain, 
Cicala,  meadow-muse  of  tuneful  wing. 
Nature's  own  mimic  of  the  lyre,  come  strike  a 

charming  strain. 
With  thine  own  feet  thy  shrill  wings  battering." 


We  quite  feel  with  Mr.  Headlam  (Introd.,  pp. 
xii.,  xiii.)  that  the  ten-syllabled  couplet  "  can 
rarely  give  the  effect  of  Greek  elegiacs  "  ;  its 
parity  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  its  form 
being  held  representative  of  the  Greek  couplet. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  eoviplet  seems  to  us  to 
involve  too  much  disparity.  More  successful, 
in  our  opinion,  is  his  attempt  to  render  the 
"  bucolic  hexameter  "  in  the  "  Idyll  on  Spring" 
(pp.  76-7),  Xei/iaros  riyi/ioevTos,  k.t  \. 

"  As  soon  as  windy  Winter  was  gone  from  the  sky. 
Out  smiled  the  sunny  season  of  flower-bearing 

Sirring : 
The  dark  earth  of  green  grass  a  coronal  put  on. 
And  suckling  scions  burgeoned  with  petals  all 

anew. 
And  now  the  meadows  drinking  the  tender  dew 

of  Dawn, 
Then-  foster-mother,  laugh  with  the  opening  of 

the  rose. 
The  shepherd  in  the  mountain  pipes  gaily  on  his 

reed. 
And  in  the  white  kids  of  the  goats  the  shepherd 

takes  dehght." 

AH  this  idyll  is  beautifully  rendered,  and  shows 
Mr.  Headlam  at  his  best ;  he  throws  off  a  cer- 
tain stiffness,  which — probably  from  a  great 
effort  to  be  literal — besets  the  lesser  renderings 
in  slighter  metres.  On  p.  49,  we  rather  demur 
to  rhyming  "  twine  "  and  "  entwine  "  ;  minute 
poems  win  hardly  bear  the  license  in  rhyming 
which  may  well  be  conceded,  e.ij.,  to  the  Spen- 
serian stanza.  On  p.  92,  should  not  rf<pf,ji  be 
T4fpi]  ?  On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  nightingales  and  butterflies  of  Meleager's 
fancy  sing  and  float  prettily  in  this  English 
garden. 

Latin  Verse.     English  Poetry  translated  into 
Latin   Verse,    chiefly  Elegiacs,  for  the  use   of 
Classical  Tutors  and   Students.     By  the   Rev. 
C.    H.    Bousfield.       (Bell.)      Mr.   Bousfield  is 
puzzled  and  a  little  indignant  (see  preface)   at 
the  comparative   disfavour  shown  by   schools 
and  universities  to  the  art   of  verse-writing  ; 
he  sighs  for  the  days  when  the  young  Addison's 
Latin   verses  won  him  a  demyship  and  gave 
elegance  to  his  English  style.     As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  same  thing  would  probably  happen  to- 
day.    Youths  who  can  do  Latin  verse  and  write 
elegant   English    get   scholarships    with  ease. 
We  rather  agree  with  Mr.  Bousfield  that  half 
the  inability  exhibited  by  boys  in   this  matter 
comes  of  bad  teaching.    A  sense  of  form  can  be 
acquired,  and  a  vocabulary  must  be,  if  Latin 
or  any  other  language  is  to  be  of  any  use ;  when 
foiTn  and  vocabulary  have  been  acquired,  verses 
test  the  student  very  well,  but  there  is  none  of 
the  mystic  value  about  them  that  Mr.  Bousfield 
seems    inclined   to    ascribe    to    them.      They 
"  suffer  not  thinking  on,"  like  many  other  use- 
ful   acquii-ements,    from    the    midtiplicity    of 
subjects  now  forced  upon  the  young,  and  must 
take  their  chance,  which  is,  no  doubt,  a  dimin- 
ishing one.     Meantime,  we  doubt  if  the  merit  of 
Mr.    Bousfield's  verses,   though    they  have  a 
certain  grace  of  their  own,  is  sufficient  to  make 
them    much  help   to    "  classical    tutors    and 
students."     In  the  first  place,  they  render    a 
singularly  dull  set  of  originals.     Fragments  of 
Shenstone,    Akenside,    Kii'ke  White  (or  Kirk 
White  as  Mr.  Bousfield,  or  his  printer,   insists 
on  calling  him  from  time  to  timoj  and  "  Anon  " 
are  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  fix  the   attention 
usefully  ;  and  even  Jonson  and  Bums  are  not 
represented  by  their  best  strains.      On  p.   9, 
"  rediet"  appears  to  us  an  heretical  future  of 
"redeo";  on  p.  25,   "  vixerat  "  seems  a  mis- 
print for  "vix  erat,"  and  "tum,"  perhaps,  for 
"tam,"  and"roboles"   does  not  exist;  on  p. 
45,     should    not     "  cornioium "    be     "  comi- 
cinum"?     On  p.    99,    1.  11,  "foret"    should 
probably  bo  ' '  f ovet "  ;  a  little  lower  down  ' '  vol- 
vcntia  "  seems  used  intransitively — a  rare  con- 
struction,   except  with   "  annis."       There  are 
some  pr'etty  verses  on  pp.  43  and  95-7. 


The  Works  of  Flavins  Josephiis.  Whiston's 
Translation.  Revised  by  A.  E.  Shilleto.  Vols. 
4-5.  The  Jewish  War  Ayainst  Apion.  (Bell.) 
These  two  volumes  complete  Mr.  ShiUeto's 
translation  of  Josephus,  and  put  within  the 
reach  of  those  students  of  Jewish  affairs  who  do 
not  read  Greek  a  complete  and  revised  version 
of  a  very  popular  and  very  valuable  author. 
We  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  notice  of  the 
earlier  volumes  which  has  already  appeared  in 
the  Academy.  We  cannot  always  admire  Mr. 
ShiUeto's  stylo,  and  we  do  not  always  agree  with 
his  translation  of  particular  passages.  For 
instance,  in  the  treatise  against  Apion  2,  4  (Mr. 
ShiUeto's  p.  223)  Kaiaap  i  ii4ya!  is  more  probably 
"  the  elder  Caesar,"  i.e.,  the  dictator,  than  "  the 
gi'eat  Caesar  "  ;  at  least,  Joseplms's  use  of  i  fifyat 
of  other  men  in  other  passages  points  that  way. 
But  we  have  not  detected  more  serious  errors  ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Shilleto  has  taken  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  his  author. 

The  Camelot  Series. — The  Reign  of  Tiberius 
out  of  the  first  six  Annals  of  Tacitus,  with  his 
Account  of  Germany,  and  Life  of  Agricola. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Gordon,  and  edited  by 
Arthur  Galton.  (Walter  Scott.)  Mr.  Gallon 
has  done  well  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the 
spirited  old  translation  of  Thomas  Gordon.  It 
may  well  be  that  Gordon  has  not  "always 
conveyed  the  exact  meaning  of  the  sentences  of 
Tacitus."  Who  has  ?  "  But  he  has  done  what 
is  better  and  more  difficult,  he  has  grasped  the 
broad  meaning  of  his  author,  and  caught  some- 
thing of  his  lofty  spirit."  A  translation,  as 
Gordon  remarked,  ought  to  road  like  an  original ; 
and  much  of  Gordon's  does  so  read.  Mr. 
Galton's  preface  to  the  work  is  vivacious,  or 
even  petulant,  and  it  is  distinguished  by  a 
wonderful  abuse  of  commas.  But  he  has  a 
theory  that  commas  should  be,  and  used  to  be, 
employed  to  mark  many  fine  shades  of  mean- 
ing. In  what  sense,  by  the  way,  is  the  famous 
question  of  Tiberius,  "Who  was  Hecuba's 
mother?  a  "problem  in  theology?"  It  is 
surely  a  mistake  to  translate  Volleius  Pater- 
culus's  words  about  Tiberius  deifying  Augustus 
{Non  appellavit  eum  sed  fecit  deum)  "he  not 
only  called  him,  but  considered  him,  divine." 

The  CamelotSeeies.— r/fe^i/in-s  of  Aristotle. 
Chase's  Translation  (newly  revised).  With 
Introductory  Essay  by  G.  H.  Lewes.  (Walter 
Scott.)  "The  basis  of  this  version"  is  Dr. 
Chase's  translation  of  1847.  So  ancient  a  trans- 
lation is  decidedly  out  of  date,  even  if  it  bo,  as 
the  advertisement  states,  "  carefully  revised 
throughout."  But  the  present  revision  has 
been  far  from  complete  ;  see,  for  instances  of 
oversights  uncorrected,  pp.  129,  180,  818.  The 
author  too  would  be  the  most  natural  person  to 
revise  his  work ;  someone  else  has  here  done  it 
for  him,  and  we  cannot  find  that  any  use  has 
been  made  of  the  revised  fourth  edition  pub- 
lished in  1877. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

The  Greek  text,  with  introduction  and  notes, 
of  the  British  Museum  papyrus,  containing 
"Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens,"  is 
to  be  published  at  the  end  of  the  present  week, 
having  been  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 
The  autotype  facsimile  will  not  bo  ready  for 
some  little  time.  The  editor,  Mr.  F.  G.  Kenyon — 
to  whom,  we  believe,  the  largest  share  in  the 
discovery  is  due — has  contributed  the  following 
palaeographical  description  to  the  Oxford 
iMagazine : 

"  The  MS.  consists  of  four  rolls  of  papyrus,  of 
which  the  longest  measures  rather  more  than  seven 
feet  in  length,  and  the  shortest  only  three  feet. 
There  are  four  different  hands  employed  m  it ;  and 
it  evidently  was  not  a  copy  intended  for  sale,  but 
a  transcript  made  for  his  own  benefit  by  some 
private  individual,  with  the  assistance  of  his  slaves. 
The  bulk  of  the  ^vritiug  is  in  a  small  semi-cursive 
hand,  employing  a  good  many  contractions,  and 
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is  generally  free  from  obvious  blunders.  The  date 
is  apparently  about  the  end  of  ilie  first  century 
A.]).  There  are  thirty-sbc  columns  in  all,  but  the 
last  six  are  very  badly  mutilated  ;  and  the  beginning 
of  the  work,  to  the  extent  of  a  column  or  two  more, 
appears  never  to  have  been  transcribed.  At  pre- 
sent the  te.xt  begins  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
and  a  blank  space  is  left  before  it." 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons  liavo  arranged  with  Mr. 
Konyon  for  an  annotated  translation  of  the 
treatise. 

The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  have  nearly 
ready  for  issue  Mr.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie's 
account  of  his  excavations  last  spring  at  Tell  el 
Hesy,  the  site  of  Lachish.  The  work  will  be 
published  in  demy  quarto,  uniform  with  his 
volumes  of  Egyptian  exploration.  It  will  bo 
illustraterl  with  a  large  number  of  lithograph 
plates,  showing  the  potterj-  of  various  dates, 
architectural  details,  &c. 

Me.  IIerbeet  Spencer  wiU  publish  in 
March  an  entirely  new  edition  of  his  Kssays 
rolitical,  Scienfijic  and  Spec.uhitur,  in  three 
volumes.  It  will  contain  many  now  essays  not 
included  in  the  previous  editions,  and  will 
be  uniform  with  his  other  works. 

A  SECOXD  volume  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth's 
Labour  and  Life  of  the  People  is  in  the  press 
and  will  bo  published  in  the  spring.  It 
embraces  Central  London  and  will  be  accom- 
panied by  maps.  A  third  edition  of  the  first 
volume  is  also  in  the  press. 

Me.  Williaji  Heinemann  will  shortly  pub- 
lish an  original  tragedy,  entitled  Nero  and 
Avtea,  by  Mr.  Eric  Mackay,  author  of  "A 
Lover's  Litanies"  and  "Love  Letters  of  a 
Violinist." 

Messes.  Keoan  Paxtl,  Trench,  TEiJBNEK 
&  Co.  are  about  to  bring  out  a  new  edition  of 
Mr.  James  SuUy's  Pessimism,  with  a  preface 
and  bibliography,  bringing  up  to  date  the 
development  of  pessimistic  literature  in 
Germany  and  other  countries. 

Mr.  John  C.  Nimmo  will  publish  immediately 
a  work  in  two  volumes,  entitled  The  Ilittifes  : 
their  Inscriptions  and  their  History,  by  Prof. 
John  CampboU,  of  the  Presbyterian  College, 
Montreal,  who  will  bo  known  to  some  readers 
of  the  Academy  by  his  attempted  deciiiherment 
of  the  Etruscan  and  the  Kelt  -  Iberian 
languages. 

Messes.  Bentley  are  about  to  publish  a 
new  novel,  in  a  single  volume,  by  'i/Cc.  Henry 
Soton  Merrimau,  author  of  Youikj  Mistley. 

A  TRANSLATION  into  English  blank  verse,  by 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Shipley,  of  Johan  Euneberg's 
Swedish  poem  Nadesehda  is  announced  for 
immediate  publication  by  Mr.  EUiot  Stock. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  has  readya  second  edition 
of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Augustus  Jessopp's  Trials  of  a 
Country  Parson. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  a  Civil  List  pension 
of  £150  has  been  conferred  upon  the  widow  of 
Sir  Eichard  Burton.  The  movement  for  this 
recognition  of  the  services  of  the  late  explorer 
originated  with  the  council  of  the  Eoyal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  who  wore  sujiported  by  the 
Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  the  British  Association, 
and  the  Anthropological  Institute. 

A  PROPOSAL  has  also  been  started  to  raise  a 
fund  for  providing  in  Mortlake  Cemetery,  where 
he  lies  buried,  a  suitable  memorial  of  Sir  Eichard 
Burton.  Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co.,  bankers,  o9, 
Strand,  and  Alderman  Sir  Polydoro  De  Keyser, 
Eoyal  Hotel,  Blackfriars,  are  receiving  sub- 
scriptions for  this  object.  Among  those  who 
have  already  subscribed  are  the  Countess  of 
Derby,  who  has  given  £20 ;  Baroness  Paul  de 
Ealli,  £20;  Messrs.  Ealli  Brothers,  £20;  Mr. 
nntl  Mrs.  F.  M.  BusseU,   £20 ;  Mr.   E.  Healey 


Thompson,  £1  Is.;  Mrs.  E.  EaUi,  £10;  and 
Sir  Polydoro  De  Keyser,  £•)  .is.  Should  any 
balance  exist  after  erecting  the  memorial,  it 
will  be  devoted  to  bringing  over  to  this  country 
from  Trieste  Sir  Eichard  Burton's  library  and 
effects. 

The  third  series  of  lectures  provided  by  the 
Simday  Lecture  Society  begins  on  Sunday  next, 
February  1,  in  St.  George's  Hall,  Langham- 
place,  at  4  p.m.,  when  Mrs.  S.  D.  Proctor  will 
lecture  on  "  The  Life  and  Death  of  Worlds," 
with  illustrations  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  lantern. 
Lectures  will  subsequently  be  given  by  Prof. 
Marshall  Ward,  Mr.  Charles  Cassal,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Eobertson,  Mr.  Arthvir  Nicols,  Miss  Amelia 
B.  Edwards,  and  Prof.  Percy  Frankland. 

Ox  Sunday  next,  February  1,  Mi'.  C.  F. 
Kcai-y  will  lecture  at  the  South  Place  Institute 
on  "  The  Influence  of  Paganism  on  Christianity." 

The  birthday  of  Charles  Dickens  will  be 
celebrated  by  songs,  scenes,  and  recitations 
from  his  writings  in  the  French  Chambers,  St. 
James's  Hall  on  Saturday  next,  February  7. 

On  Wednesday  next,  February  4,  Messrs. 
Sotheby  will  begin  the  sale  of  the  first  portion 
of  the  library  of  the  late  Edward  Hailstone,  of 
Walton  Hall,  near  Wakefield,  which  will  con- 
tinue for  ten  days.  Mr.  Hailstone's  local 
collection  of  topographical  books,  MSS.,  prints, 
(Sec,  was  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  chapter 
library  at  York,  as  stated  in  the  Academy  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  will  there  be  kept 
separate  as  the  "  Hailstone  Yorkshire  Library." 
What  is  now  offered  for  sale  is  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  including  many  works  relating  to 
the  fine  arts,  especially  lace  and  embroidery, 
and  also  illustrated  books  of  the  present  een- 
tuiy,  both  English  and  French.  At  the  end 
will  come  a  number  of  engravings  and  cari- 
catures. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  have  published  this 
week  the  first  vohuno  of  their  new  edition  of 
"The  Cambridge  Shakspere,"  edited  by  Dr. 
W.  Aldis  Wright,  the  sole  sui-vivor  of  the 
original  editors.  Like  the  first  edition,  which 
has  now  become  a  rare  book,  it  will  be  in  nine 
volumes,  to  be  issued  at  intervals  of  thi-ee 
months ;  but  the  order  has  been  somewhat 
changed.  By  relegating  the  reprints  of  the 
imperfect  quartos  to  the  last  volume,  together 
with  "  Pericles  "  and  the  Poems,  the  Comedies 
will  now  form  three  volumes  by  themselves, 
the  Histories  two,  and  the  Tragedies  three. 
The  editor  has  bestowed  a  fresh  recension  on 
the  text,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  former  editors ;  and  he 
has,  in  particular,  devoted  a  personal  examina- 
tion to  what  are  known  as  the  Payne  Collier 
annotations  in  the  copy  of  the  second  folio  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
The  tyiiography  and  paper  (including  the  title- 
page)  are  a  delight  to  the  eye  and  an  honour  to 
the  Cambridge  Press.  But  there  is  one  little 
matter  that  we  are  compelled  to  criticise.  The 
bibliogi-aphical  note  on  the  verso  of  the  title- 
page  states  that  the  first  edition  of  this  volume 
was  published  in  1863,  the  second  in  1867,  and 
the  third  in  1891.  This  is,  no  doubt,  techni- 
cally correct,  if  by  the  second  edition  is  meant 
the  reprint  of  the  first,  which  was  required 
immediately  on  the  completion  of  the  work, 
owing  (we  have  heard)  to  an  accident  that 
happened  to  the  stock  of  the  early  volumes. 
But  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Aldis  Wright's  present  preface  is  described  as 
"preface  to  the  second  edition."  It  might 
also,  we  think,  have  been  here  stated  at  what 
stage  J.  G[lover]  ceased  to  be  responsible  as 
one  of  the  two  original  editors. 

Correction. — In  the  last  line  of  the  sonnet 
entitled  "  Cambridge  in  Sunset,"  printed  in  the 
Academy  of  last  week,  for  "hue"  read 
"here." 


UNIVERSITY  JOTTINGS. 

The  councils  of  the  two  London  colleges. 
University  and  King's,  have  each  issued  an 
appeal  for  subscriptions  towards  a  capital  sum 
of  £50,000,  to  enable  them  to  make  up  arrears 
in  their  equipment  for  the  expensive  work  of 
modern  university  education,  especially  in 
physical  science.  It  is  stated  that  endowment 
is  now  absolutely  neoessaiy  for  the  continued 
existence  of  the  School  of  Modem  Oriental 
Studies,  conducted  jointly  by  the  two  colleges 
in  connexion  with  the  Imperial  Institute. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Glazebrook,  of  Trinity,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  director  of  the  Cavendish 
Laboratory  at  Cambridge,  with  a  stipend  of 
£50  a  year,  to  be  paid  from  the  common  univer- 
sity fund. 

The  special  board  for  biology  and  geology 
at  Cambridge  recommend  that  the  agreement 
between  the  university  and  Dr.  Dohm,  director 
of  the  zoological  station  at  Naples,  be  renewed 
for  a  fourth  period  of  five  years  froin  Michael- 
mas, 1891,  by  the  payment  to  him  of  £100  per 
annum  out  of  the  Worts  Travelling  Bachelors' 
Fund. 

Prof.  Sanday  is  delivering  a  course  of  public 
lectures  at  Oxford  upon  "  Eecent  Criticism  on 
the  Synoptic  Gospels." 

On  Saturday,  February  21,  Mrs.  Fawcett 
will  give  a  lecture  at  Oxford,  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  for  the  Education  of  Women,  upon 
"The  Use  of  Economic  Study  in  Education." 

The  new  anatomical  buildings  at  Cambridge 
were  inaugurated  on  Thuraday  of  this  week 
with  a  public  lecture  by  Prof.  A.  Macalister  on 
"The  History  of  Anatomical  Study  at  Cam- 
bridge." 

Mansfield  College,  at  Oxford,  has  had 
five  freshmen  this  term,  raising  the  total  number 
of  students  to  35.  This  includes  seven  Arts  men, 
who  have  yet  to  graduate  before  their  theo- 
logical course  of  three  years  commences. 

The  vogue  attained  by  the  "missions" 
movement  at  the  universities  may  be  learned 
from  the  fact  tiiat  the  Cambridge  Press  is  going 
to  publish  a  book,  with  a  preface  by  the  vice- 
chancellor,  bearing  the  following  portentous 
title  :— 

"Town  and  Gown:  A  Terriljle  Fight  between 
eight  Gownsmen  and  Twenty  Thousand  llembers 
of  the  Town.  A  Despatch  showiug  the  Condition 
of  Affairs  at  present,  with  Sketches  taken  on  the 
Spot,  and  an  Earnest  Appeal  for  Help  for  the 
Gownsmen." 

The  last  number  of  the  Eagle— a.  magazine 
supported  by  members  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge — opens  with  an  iconography  of 
Bishop  Fisher,  who  ranks  as  the  second  founder 
of  the  college.  FuU  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  recent  investigations  at  Eome,  stimvdated 
by  the  beatification  of  the  bishop.  For  frontis- 
piece is  given  an  autotype  reproduction  of  the 
engraving  by  P.  Simon,  prefixed  to  the  third 
edition  of  Hall's  Life  of  Fisher  (Dublm,  1740). 
Another  article  describes  the  various  representa- 
tions of  Bishop  Fisher  which  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  decorations  of  the  newly- opened 
Eoman  Catholic  church  at  Cambridge. 

The  Cambridge  University  Press  will  publish 
immediately  Eighteen  Years  of  Universiti/ 
Extension,  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Eoberts,  organising 
secretary  for  lectures  to  the  local  examinations 
and  lectures  syndicate. 

In  Nature  for  January  22  is  piinted  the 
probationary  lecture  wliich  Prof.  Karl  Pearson 
delivered  when  candidate  for  the  chair  of 
geometi-y  at  Gresham  College.  It  is  entitled 
"The  Applications  of  Geon^etry  to  Practical 
Life,"  and  deals  largely  with  the  practical  work 
of  the  i^rofessors  of  Gresham  CoUego  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 
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The  last  issue  of  Bibliographical  Contrihutions 
.cf  Harvard  University  consists  of  a  biblio- 
graphy of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  compiled  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Potter.  It  is  arranged  as  follows : 
(1)  complete  works ;  (2)  selections,  coming 
down  to  Ihc  Mermaid  series  and  the  Canterbury 
Poets  ;  (3)  separate  plays,  iu  alphabetical  order ; 
(4)  the  poems,  including  the  doubtful  Sabuasis 
and  Henn.aphroditus  (1602)  ;  (.5)  translations 
into  French,  Gennan,  and  Latin  ;  and  (G)  works 
on  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  including  magazine 
articles,  in  the  order  of  authors'  names.  It 
may  be  observed  that  both  the  Harvard  College 
library  and  the  Boston  public  library  are 
particularly  rich  in  the  works  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher. 


OBiaiNAL  VERSE. 

AMORIS   IXTEQRATIO. 

Ir  I  might  choose,  my  feUow-servaut  said, 
And  shyly  turn'd  her  glowing  cheek  away, 
If  I  might  choose,  which  never  tiU  to-day 

Was  woo'd  by  man  nor  by  myself  betray'd, 

I  would  not  be  thus  shamefast,  thus  affray' d  : 
For  neither  joy,  till  now,  nor  tyrannous  love, 
Nor  loneliness,  did  ever  me  so  move 

But  that  I  wish'd  to  live  and  die  a  maid. 

And  yet,  she  said,  I  am  not  so  dismay'd 
By  that  great  mystery  of  married  souls. 
Whereby  each  serves  and  also  each  controls. 

And  either  is  the  other's  light  and  shade. 
As  that  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  see 
The  dear  delight  of  being  a  part  of  thee. 

M. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 
TuE  New  Year's  Livre  Moderne  opens  with, 
or  rather  includes,  a  lively  and  characteristic 
circular  from  the  editor,  in  which,  contrary  to 
the  wont  of  editors  who  assure  their  subscribers 
that  the  paper  will  go  on  in  secnla  seculorum, 
he  promises  them  that  Le  Livre  Moderne  shall 
certainly  not  go  on  long  enough  for  them  to 
get  tired  of  it ;  but  that  in  a  year  or  two,  or 
by  three  at  most,  he  will  alter  its  form 
and  pl.an  once  more,  and  make  it  (as  it  is)  a 
rarity  and  a  possession  for  ever  to  the  ahonne. 
The  number  itself  justifies  this  pleasant 
bravado  very  well ;  for,  besides  a  good  compte- 
rendii  of  more  or  less  recent  books  by  M. 
Gausseron  and  other  current  matter,  it  has 
an  introductory  article  on  the  "  Physiologic  du 
Lecteur,"  a  subject,  as  is  observed,  singularly 
omitted  among  the  rush  of  physiologies  of  fifty 
years  ago.  This  article  is  charmingly  illus- 
trated by  some  dozens  of  vignettes  in  a  modem 
version  of  the  old  physiologie  style,  but  more 
splendid,  being  printed  in  brown  ink.  There  is 
also  a  full-page  plate  by  M.  Morin,  entitled 
"La  Lectured  Travers  les  Ages — Estrennes 
aiix  Bibliophiles."  These  "estrennes"  depict 
in  somewhat  Eopsian  style,  though  without 
kicking  over  the  traces  quite  to  the  extent 
usual  with  the  great  Fehcien,  a  Bacchic  pro- 
cession of  readers,  from  a  lady  in  a  high  coUar 
and  e^auletted  sleeves  backwards  to  one  whose 
collar  and  sleeves  cannot  be  described,  because 
they  do  not  exist.  The  plate  is  excellently 
hit  off;  and  so  is  the  number. 

The  Boletin  of  the  Eeal  Academia  de  la 
Ilistoria  of  November  contains  only  two  articles, 
but  both  are  important.  The  first  is  a  review  and 
analysis,  by  F.  Coello,  of  the  "El-Ksar  el 
Acabir"  of  F.  de  Cuevas,  written  to  prove  that 
that  site  is  not  the  Cei-ne  of  Hanno  or  of  Plato, 
nor  the  Oppidum  Novum  of  the  Eomans.  Sefior 
Coello  does  not  think  the  thesis  proved  against 
Costa ;  but  the  work  is  valuable  for  its 
geographical  .and  geological  details,  and  for 
local  Arabic  names  and  personal  knowledge  of 
the  topography.  A  list  is  given  of  all  ruins 
signalised  in  the  district,  and  of  the  huge 
tuijiuli  on  the  Luxus,  known  as  the  "  graves  of 


the  giants."  The  second  article,  by  Padre  Pita, 
"Cortes  y  Usages  do  Barcelona  en  10G4, 
Textos  ineditos,"  is  most  important  for  the 
constitutional  history  of  Northern  Spain. 
He  brings  evidence  to  show  that  the  term 
Maynates  includes  the  higher  burghers  as  well 
as  the  nobles  :  that  the  usatyes,  nsaticos  then 
adopted  were  not  an  abrogation  of,  but  an 
addition  to,  or  graft  on,  the  Gothic  Fiiero  Jiizyo. 
Incidentally,  we  have  here  the  fuUest  texts 
relating  to  the  "Truce  of  God,"  and  a  noble 
Bull  of  Alexander  II.  forbidding  all  ill-treat- 
ment of  the  Jews. 

The  November  number  of  Al-Haqaiq,  the 
Arabic  Quarterly  Eeview  published  at  Hydera- 
bad and  Woking,  is  printed  on  better  paper  and 
in  better  style  than  its  predecessors,  although 
the  misprints  are  still  rather  numerous.  Syed 
Ali  Slu'istari,  to  whom  some  high-sounding 
titles  are  given,  describes  in  the  Eawl  metre  the 
palace  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  called  Falak 
Numea ;  the  poem  would  appear  to  have  been 
^vl•itten  seven  years  ago.  One  of  the  editors, 
Moulvi  Abdul  Jabbar,  collects  Arabic  proverbs 
bearing  on  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
Arab  race,  and  also  nan-ates  at  some  length 
the  life  of  El-Firuzabudi,  author  of  the  Kiimfls ; 
Abdussamad  Khan  collects  some  stories  of  the 
science  of  Kiydfa,  or  tracking,  as  practised  by 
the  ancient  Arabs  ;  Mirsa  Kazim  Nimiizi  gives 
a  brief  description  of  China ;  and  the  other 
editor,  Syed  Ali  Bilgrami,  continues  his  Arabic 
translation  of  Easselas.  Although  the  matter 
is  for  the  most  part  well-chosen  and  appro- 
priate, perhaps  this  review  woidd  do  well  to 
imitate  the  Cairene  Mvldatdf  in  the  keen  in- 
terest with  which  the  latter  journal  keeps  up 
with  modem  scientific  discovery,  and  also  in 
introducing  something  like  European  critical 
methods  into  its  historical  studies. 


SELECTED    FOREIGN    BOOKS. 

GENERAL    LITEUATTJEE. 

Blev,  F.      Deutsche   Pionierarbeit  in  Ostafrika.      Berlin  • 

Parey.    3  M. 
Makqfoy,  Qustave.    La  R<^publique.    Ire  Partie.    Discoui-a 

prffliminaire.    Paris :  Berger-Levrault.    45  fr. 
TiioiTAR,  A.    Explorations  dans  I'Amerique  du  Sud.    Paris- 

Hachette.    4  fr. 
TiNSEAU,  L<k>n  de.    Du  Hawe  i  Marseille.    Paris  :  Calmann 

I*=vy.    3  fr.  50  c. 
Tebschl'ur,  G.    Anx  Antipodes.    Paris :  Hachette.    4  fr. 

HISTORY,  ETC. 

BETRAOnTUNOEN  lib.  flic  Operationen  der  franzosischen  Ost-' 
"West-  u.  Nordannee  im  Monate  Jahrer  1871.  Wien : 
Seidel.    6  M. 

Bliard,  p.  TjCs  Mi'moires  de  Saint-Simon  et  le  Pt^re  Le 
Teliier,  confesseur  de  I.ouis  XIV.  Paris ;  Plon.  7  fr. 
50  c. 

B'iTTUEn,  H.  Sonnencult  der  Indogermanen  (Indoeuropiier}, 
insbesondere  der  Indoteutonen,  .aus  125  hebr.,  giieoh., 
latein.  u.  altnord.  Orif^.-  u.  278  sonst.  Quellen  geschopft 
u,  erwif  sen.    Breslau  ;  Freund.    3  M.  50  Pf. 

Brunn'hofer,  H.  Culturwandel  u.  Vulkerverkehr.  Leip- 
zig :  Fi'iedrich.    6  M. 

Mf.rz,  W.  Die  Ritter  v.  Rinaeh  im  Argau.  Nach  Urkunden 
dargestellt.    Aarau :  Sauerliinder.    2  M.  80  Pf. 

MoxuMF.NT\  Castellana.  Urkundenbuch  zur  Oeschichte  d. 
friinkisohen  Dynastongeschlechtes  der  Grafen  u.  Herren 
zu  Castell,  1057— 154fi.    Miinchen.    GO  M. 

RoiiERT,  U.  Histoire  du  Pape  Calixte  II.  7  fr.  Bullaire  du 
Pape  Calixte  II.    25  fr.    Paris  :  Picard. 

"WiCKEsnAusER,  F.  A.  Molda,  od.  Beitr.age  zur  Geschiehte 
der  Moldau  u.  Bukowina.  2.  Bdchn.  Czemowitz : 
Pardini.    2  M.  76  Pf . 

PHYSICAL   SCIENCE  AND   PHILOSOPHY. 

Kayser,  E.     Lehrbueh  der  geologischen  Formationskimde. 

Stuttgart :  Enke.    14  M. 
EicARDoir,  A.      De   i'id^al :   <^tude   philosophique.      Paris : 

Alean.    5  fr. 

PHILOLOGY,  ETC. 

Herwerden,  H.  van.    Studia  critica  in  epigrammata  Graeca. 

Leiden  :  Brill.    3  M. 
Jaxxaris.  a.  N.     Wie  spricht  man  in  Atheu?     Echo  der 

heugriech.    Umgangsaprache.     Leipzig :  Qiegler.    3  M. 

00  Pf. 
Jbreuias,  a.    Izdubar-Nimrod.    Eine  altbabylon.    Helden- 

sage.      Nach    den    Keilechriftfragmenten    dargestellt. 

Leipzig :  Teubner.    2  M.  80  Pf. 
StJTTERLix,  L.    Zur  Geschiehte  der  Verba  denominatiTa  im 

Altgriecbischen.     1.  Tl.     Die  Verba  denominativa  auf 

•iw,-4u,-6u!.    Strassbui-g :  Triibner.    3M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ME.   OEOEGE  MEREDITH  AND  HIS   CRITICS. 
Southport :  Jan.  26, 1891. 

I  have  just  read  in  the  Academy  a  review 
of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  work  on  George  Meredith, 
and  have  been  much  struck  by  a  sentence  in 
which  the  reviewer,  Mr.  Arthur  Symons, 
laments  that  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  not  aggressive 
enough  m  his  attitude  towards  those  who  can- 
not, or  will  not,  worship  at  the  Meredithian 
altar.  The  book,  says  Mr.  Symons,  ought  to 
have  been  "  aimed  full  at  the  British  PhiUstine." 

Now,  I  should  like  to  ask,  what  has  the 
British  Philistine  done,  that  he  shoidd  have  a 
book  shied  at  his  head  in  tlio  way  Mr.  Symons 
thinks  desirable  ?  As  regards  Mr.  Meredith,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  British  Philistine  has 
been  most  exemplary  in  what  he  would  doubt- 
less call  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Ho  has 
tried  his  very  best  to  read  Mr.  Meredith,  and 
has  failed ;  or  he  has  read  Mr.  Meredith,  but 
has  failed  in  the  attempt  to  enjoy  him.  In 
either  case  he  deseiwes  our  sympathy.  To 
punish  him  for  missing  a  pleasure  which  another 
has  grasped  seems  to  me  curiously  unjust. 
Besides,  admu-ers  of  Mr.  Meredith  would,  I 
imagine,  be  themselves  the  first  to  admit  that 
the  works  of  their  master  were  emphatically 
not  written  for  the  British  Philistine ;  so  why 
get  angry  because  those  works  do  not  please 
the  very  persons  whom  they  were  confessedly 
not  meant  to  please  ? 

I  fancy,  however,  that  when  Mr.  Meredith's 
devotees  speak  of  the  British  Philistine,  they 
really  mean  the  vast  majority  of  the  public ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  a  little  absurd  that,  because 
there  is  an  author  whose  writings  the  public  are 
comparatively  indifferent  to,  it  shoidd  be  con- 
stantly assumed  that  the  only  person  not  in 
the  least  re.sponsible  for  such  indifference  is  the 
author.  Other  writers  h.ave  achieved  unpopu- 
larity before  Mr.  Meredith.  Although  the 
public,  I  am  told,  now  read  Browning,  this 
was  not  always  the  case ;  yet  I  never  heard  of 
any  attempt  being  made  to  have  people  bastin- 
adoed into  admiring  Browning,  nor  am  I  sure 
that  such  an  atteiupt  would  have  succeeded. 
Perh.ap3  the  best  proof  of  tlio  futility  of  trying 
to  convert  people  into  an  attitude  of  admira- 
tion by  "aiming"  a  book  at  them  is  afforded 
by  M:r.  Meredith's  novels  themselves.  They 
are,  in  Mr.  Symons's  sense  of  the  word, 
"aimed"  at  the  British  Philistine,  if  ever 
novels  were.  The  British  Philistine  has  been  hit 
hard  by  them — though,  I  must  say,  he  does 
not  seem  to  know  it.  He  has  been  pelted  through 
I  do  not  know  how  many  volumes — but  have 
the  missUes  converted  him  !' 

William  Watson. 


"  POTIPIIERA,"  and  SIMILAR  NAMES. 

Weston-super-Mare:  Jan.  19,  1891. 

In  the  Deutsche  Riindschan  for  May,  1890, 
appeared  an  interesting  article  on  "Joseph  in 
Egypt,"  by  Heinrich  Brug.sch-Pacha,  who  has 
given  so  much  attention  to  the  same  subject  in 
previous  publications. 

He  has  here,  however,  brought  forward 
reasons  for  assigning  the  entire  Egyptian 
narrative  in  the  book  of  Genesis  to  a  late  period 
of  composition. 

The  most  striking  of  these  reasons  lies  in  the 
names  Potiphar  and  Potiphera.  He  says  of 
the  latter: 

"  the  name  is  absolutely  Egyptian.  In  the 
speech  of  the  old  dwellers  in  the  Nile  Valley 
Pu-ti-phra  meant  '  the  gift  of  the  sun '  {Jia,  lie, 
or  with  the  article /"Arff, /"^(f),.  .  .  .  only  its  formal 
composition  shows  a  lat«  epoch  of  Egyptian 
history.  Proper  names  of  Egyptian  per.sons  with 
the  former  element  Pu-te,  Vc-te,  'the  gift,'  and  a 
god's  name  following  it,  appear  first  from  the 
time  of  the  ninth  century,  and  are  altogether  un- 
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known  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Egyptian  history  " 
{Mundschau,  May,  1890,  p.  245). 

On  reading  this  statement  I  was  much  sui'- 
prised,  and  turned  to  the  index  of  Dr.  Wiede- 
mann's valuable  history.  There,  among  the 
names  of  the  same  construction,  I  found  {Ae;/. 
Gesch.,  329)  the  name  of  an  officer  of  the 
XVIIIth  Dynasty  not  only  similar  but  identi- 
cal— viz.,  Pe-tu-Ea,  -who  was  superintendent  of 
oxen  to  Thothmes  I. 

Now  Brugsch  himself  gives  the  date  of 
Thothmes  I.  as  1033-1600,  h.c,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Hyksos  as  1700,  thus  bringing  the 
lifetime  of  our  Pe-tu-Ea  within  a  century  of 
the  last  Hyksus  king.  Wo  might  well  believe 
that  this  master  of  the  oxen  was  not  the  first 
man  to  bear  a  name  of  the  construction  in 
question ;  and,  indeed,  wo  have  the  name 
Petesuchis  recorded  as  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Amenemhat  III.  (Wiedemann,  Oesch.,  259; 
Parthey,  Aetj.  Personnamen,  82).  And  WUcken 
makes  this  name  Petesuchos  to  be  in  the 
original  Pe  -  tu  -  Sobek,  which  is  almost 
self-evident,  and  agrees  with  the  worship  of 
Sebek  in  the  Arsinoite  nome,  to  which  the 
record  refers  {/ntsc/ir.f.  Aey.  Spr.,  1883,  164; 
Wiedemann,  Supp.,  28.)  This  would  take  us 
far  back  before  the  time  of  Joseph.  But  let  us 
be  content  with  the  highly  interesting  name 
Peteseph,  which  is  attiibuted  by  Chaeremon  to 
Joseph  himself  (Josephus,  ront.  Aji.  I.,  32),  and 
the  very  similar  name  adduced  by  Brugsch  from 
a  genealogy  of  six  generations  back  from  the 
second  king  of  the  restored  Egyptian  monarchy 
after  the  Hyksos  (Amenhotep  I.) — namely, 
Pe-tu-Ba'al — and  assigned  by  him  to  the  early 
period  of  Hyksus  rule,  for  this  man  was  the 
first  in  order  of  the  six. 

Of  course,  we  thus  find  this  type  and  forma- 
tion of  personal  names,  according  to  Brugsch 
himself,  long  before  the  lifetime  of  Joseph. 
(Egypt_  under  the  P/mrao/is,  I.,  255.  See  the 
stela  in  question  described  by  De  Eouge, 
Mmeedii  Louvre,  98.  Sec  also  the  names  in 
Ijiehlem,Iiechcrches  snr  la  VltronolcKiie  Em/ptienne, 
129.)  ^ 

In  view  of  these  things,  I  am  "  at  a  stand  " 
to  know  how  the  learned  Egyptologist  can 
deny  the  existence  of  names  of  this  form  in 
Egypt  before  the  ninth  century  B.C.  ;  and,  as  a 
careful  student  of  the  Biblical  narrative  of 
Joseph's  life,  I  shall  bo  very  thankful  to  any 
scholar  who  Avill  help  me  out  of  my  difiiculty. 
Henhy  Geoege  Tomkins. 


THE  GODS  OF  THE  SLAVS  AND  SCYTHIANS. 
London:  Jan.  28,  1891. 

Popular  tales  and  the  refrains  of  a  few  old 
Bongs  excepted,  the  only  authentic  information 
wo  have  of  the  gods  of  the  Eussian  Slavs,  before 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  is  contained  in 
a  few  passages  of  the  Monk  Nestor's  Chronicle, 
finished  about  the  year  1093  a.d.  Even 
Nestor  dismisses  the  old  deities  with  scant 
notice,  and  leaves  us  little  beyond  a  list  of 
naraes.  The  passages  in  which  Nestor,  in  his 
quaint  Slavonic  tongue,  mentions  the  Slavano- 
Eussian  gods,  are  as  follows  : 

In  the  treaty  of  Egor  with  the  Greeks,  it  is 
said* : 

"  As  many  as  are  christened,  do  not  receive  help 
from  God,  nor  from  Ferim." 

And  again : 

"  Let  him  be  cursed  by  God  and  by  rerun  who 
breaks  his  oath." 

In  the  agreement  between  Svyatoslav  and  the 
Greeks,  it  is  said : 

"  Let  us  swear  by  the  god  in  whom  we  believe, 
in  I'et'un  and  in  Volos,  the  god  of  herds." 

♦Quoted  by  Shharov. 


In  the  confirmation  of  Egor's  oath  with  the 
Greek  envoys,  ho  says  : 

"  On  the  next  day,  Egor  called  the  envoys  and  went 
to  the  holm,  where  was  Pcrun.  There  he  laid  down 
his  weapons  and  shield  and  gold." 

In  his  account  of  Vladimir's  reign,  Nestor 
says  : 

"Then  began  Vladimir  to  reign  alone  in  Kiev; 
and  he  set  up  images  on  a  holm,  outside  the 
palace  yard  :  the  image  of  I'ei-uii  of  wood,  his  head 
of  silver,  his  moustaches  of  gold ;  and  of  Khors, 
and  Daj-Bog,  and  Stri-Bog,  and  Simargl  and 
Mokoah.  He  served  them  whom  he  called  gods, 
brought  hi»  sons  and  daughters,  serv'ed  the  devils, 
and  defiled  the  land  with  rites,  polluting  the  Russian 
land  and  the  holm  witli  blood.  .  .  . 
"  Vladimir  set  Dobrinia  in  Novgorod,  and  coming 
to  Novgorod,  Dobrinia  put  an  image  above  the 
river  Volhov,  and  the  people  of  Novgorod  served 
it  as  god.  .  .  . 

"  Vliidimir  went  to  war  against  the  Yatvyags,  and 
conquered  them,  and  coming  back  to  Kiev  served 
the  images,  together  with  his  people.  Then  said 
the  old  men,  and  the  Baytirs,  Let  us  cast  lots  for  a 
youth  and  a  maiden ;  on  whom  the  lot  falls,  them 
shall  we  kill  for  the  gods.  There  was  a  certain 
Varyag  (Norman),  a  Christian  who  had  come  from 
Greece,  and  he  had  a  son,  fair  ui  face  and  in  soul. 
And  the  lot  fell  upon  him.  And  the  people  who 
wore  sent  told  him  :  The  lot  has  fallen  on  your 
son ;  give  him  to  the  gods,  that  the  rite  be  accom- 
plished. .  .  . 

' '  He  ordered  to  destroy  the  images  ;  to  cut  some 
to  pieces  ;  to  bum  others  with  fire.  He  ordered  to 
tie  I'erun  to  a  horse's  tail,  to  drag  him  down  the 
mount  Goricher,  to  the  river,  and  sent  twelve  men 
to  push  with  poles.  Not  because  it  was  a  soulless 
log  of  wood,  but  because  the  devil  under  its  shape 
tempted  the  people,  so  let  him  take  his  chastise- 
ment, and  be  laughed  at  and  scorned.  And  while 
it  was  dragged  to  the  Dnieper,  the  people  cried 
out,  because  they  knew  not  the  grace  of  christening. 
And  when  it  was  dragged  to  the  bank,  it  was  thrown 
into  the  river.  And  Vladimir  said  :  If  he  stops  at 
the  bank,  thrust  him  on  till  he  passes  the  rooks  ; 
then  renounce  him.  And  as  he  said  so  they  did. 
And  when  he  passed  the  rocks,  the  wind  blew 
where  he  was  thrown,  and  the  place  was  called  the 
Fall  of  rerun  imto  this  day." 

There  is  a  tradition  in  Kiev  that  when  Perun 
fell  in  the  water,  the  people  in  despair  called 
on  him  to  come  out;  and  on  the  spot  was 
founded  the  "  Came-not-out"  monastery  (Nevy- 
dubetoki  Monastyr). 

A  dozen  Eussian  my  thographers  have  discussed 
these  passages  in  Nestor  without  much  positive 
result.  They  hardly  carry  us  beyond  the 
seven  names— Perun,  Volos,  Khors,  Daj-Bog, 
Stri-bog,  Simargl,  and  Mokosh — of  the  old 
Eussian  gods.  In  the  Slavano  -  Eussian 
pantheon  were  also  included  the  great  rivers — ■ 
the  Dnieper,  the  Don,  and  the  Bug,  in  deified 
forms. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  comparison  between 
the  Slavano -Eussian  and  the  Scythian  gods, 
which  I  am  about  to  make,  has  been  anticipated. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  interesting  enough  to  bear 
re-mention.  The  connexion  between  the  old 
Slavs  and  the  Scythians  of  the  Danube  is 
tolerably  certain,  though  little  positive 
evidence  can  be  adduced  in  its  support. 
Herodotus  ("Melpomene")  tells  us  that  the 
Skolotoi,  whom  the  Greeks  called  the  Scythians, 
believed  they  were  sprung  from  Zeus  and  a 
daughter  of  the  Borysthenes  (Dnieper).  This 
is  in  harmony  with  the  Slavonic  deification  of 
the  Dnieper  and  the  other  great  rivers  by  the 
Slavs.  He  further  gives  us  an  account  of  their 
rites  and  customs,  their  human  sacrifices,  and 
the  offering  of  the  sword,  which  agrees  well 
enough  with  what  Nestor  tells  us.  Compare 
Herodotus's  story,  "On  the  siimmit  of  a  pile 
(artificial  moimd)  each  Scythian  tribe  places  a 
scimitar,  which  is  considered  as  the  shrine  of 
Ares,"  with  Nestor's  account  of  Egor,  "  ascend- 
ing the  holm  where  was  Penm,  and  laying 
down   there  his   sword   and   shield."     Grant- 


ing the  relation  between  the  old  Slavano- 
Eussians  and  the  Scythians,  it  is  reasonable 
enough  to  suppose  a  connexion  between  Perun 
and  the  god  Herodotus  calls  Ares. 

Herodotus  says  the  Scythian  gods  are — first, 
Hestia  (Tahiti),  then  Zeus  (Papaios),  and  Gi' 
(Apia),  whom  they  believe  to  be  the  wife  of 
Zeus.  Next  to  these  are  Apollo  (Oitosuros), 
the  celestial  Aphrodite  (Artimpasa),  Herakles, 
and  Ares ;  and,  amongst  the  royal  Scythians, 
Poseidon  (Thamimasadas). 

A  Slavano-Eussian  myth  makes  Mother 
Damp  Earth  the  wife  of  the  great  god  Perun, 
as  Herodotus  makes  Apia,  the  Scythian  Mother 
Earth,  the  wife  of  the  great  god  Papaios  ;  and 
it  may  well  be,  gi-anting  the  relationship  of  the 
Scythians  (Skolotoi)  with  the  Slavonians,  that 
there  is  a  real  identity  between  Papaios  and 
Perun,  with  Mother  Earth  as  the  wife  of  each. 
Perhaps  Volos,  the  god  of  herds,  is  the  same 
as  Herakles  of  the  Scythians.  Absence  of  data 
prevents  our  drawing  any  conclusion  about  the 
other  gods,  and  it  is  merely  by  way  of  conjec- 
ture (probable  though  not  provable)  that  I 
place  the  Scythian  and  Slavonian  gods  in 
parallel  columns. 

Scythian  (Hkrodotl's),        Slavonian  (Nestor), 

410  n.c.  1093  a.d. 

Papaios.  rerun. 

Tahiti.  Daj-Bog. 

Apia.  (Earth.) 

Oitosuros.  Stri-Bog. 

Artimpasa.  llokosh. 

Thamimasadas.  .Simargl. 

(Herakles.)  Volos. 

(Ares.)  Ivhors. 

The  gods  in  these  two  lists  may  be  identical — I 
myself  think  they  are — stUl,  I  should  be  as  glad 
to  see  evidence  against  their  identity  as  in  its 
favour,  though  I  hardly  know  what  evidence 
could  be  brought  on  either  side. 

Charles  Johnston. 


"LIVES    of     saints    FROM    THE    BOOK    OF 
LISMORE." 

Youghal:  Jan.  13,  1S91. 
In  looking  through  the  translation,  one  can- 
not fail  to  notice  the  absence  of  systematic 
efibrt  to  reproduce  the  structure,  turn  of  phrase, 
and  conciseness  of  the  original.  No  excuse  can 
be  pleaded  here.  The  raison  d'etre  of  the  book 
is  linguistic.     Here  is  a  glaring  illustration : 

Bai  cukiuj  ami  iar  n-iarineiryhi  oc  erriaigthi  co 
tar/as  di  cealla  Eirenn  uiU,  oriis  tor  teined  da 
cech  cill  dihh  docum  nime.  In  tene  tliurf/aihh  a 
hints  Cathaiy  as  i  ha  mo  dibh,  ocus  ha  hedrochta, 
ocus  ha  dirgha  docum  nime.  "  Is  caiii  in  redes 
ut,"  ar  si  (p.  72). 


Lives,  &c.,  p.  219. 

There  one  night,  after 
noetuTus,  she  was  pray  • 
iug,  when  all  the  churches 
of  Ireland  appeared  to 
her.  And  it  seemed 
that  a  tower  of  fire  rose 
up  to  heaven  from  each 
of  the  churches  ;  but  the 
greatest  of  the  towers, 
and  the  straightest  to- 
wards heaven,  was  that 
which  rose  from  Inis 
Cathaig.  ' '  Fair  is  yon 
great  church,"  she  saith. 


Literal  Translation. 

She  was  one  night 
there  after  noctuma 
praying,  when  appeared 
to  her  the  churches  of 
aU  Ireland  and  a  tower 
of  fire  from  each  church 
of  them  unto  heaven. 
The  lire  that  rose  from 
Inis  Cathaig  was  thnt 
which  was  greatest  of 
them  and  was  brightest 
and  was  straightest  uuto 
heaven.  "Fair  is  yon 
great  church,"  saith  she. 


Evidence  of  carelessness  is  supplied  by  some 
thirty  places  in  which  single  words,  phrases,  or 
whole  sentences  have  been  respectively  omitted. 
Take  the  following  (p.  31) : 

Galar  trom  tainic  dia  ihimtirid-senm  .i.  Diarmait 
a  ainm;  co  n-erbailt,  co  nderna-som  ernaiejhtlti 
leis  cu  rotliodhiiisc  a  has.  Ocus  ni  nama  aclit 
rochuinigh  soegul  .  uii  .  mbliadne  do  dnra  eis 
hudhesin 
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Lives,  &c.,  p.  179. 
A  sore  disease  befell 
his  servant,  and  Colomb 
made  prayer  for  him, 
and  not  that  aloue,  but 
he  asked  for  a  Ufe  of 


seven    years 
afterwards. 


for     him 


FULI>   TUANSLATION. 

Grievous  sickness  be- 
fell his  attendant — Diar- 
mait  (was)  his  name— so 
that   he    died.      So    he 
(Columba)  made  prayer 
for  him,  until  he  waked 
him  from  death.    And 
not  (that)  alone,  but  he 
besought  a  life  of  seven 
j-ears  for  him  after  him- 
self. 
The  textual  recension  is  not  always  adhered 
to  in  the  translation.     One  example  will  suffice 
(p.  27) :  doroine  redes  aim.    A  riDermhiiiyh  dano, 
etc.     "  (Columba)  built  a  great  church  there  in 
Durrow.      Moreover,"    &c.    (p.    175).      Head : 
(Columba)  built  a  great  church  (?)  there.     In 
Durrow,    moreover,     &c.      Tliis    is    the    only 
rendering  possible,   for   dano  cannot  begin   a 
sentence. 

The  light  derived  from  the  variants  can  be 
estimated  from  a  iow  specimens  :  "  '  Wouldst 
thou  be  loath,'  saith  Cianin,  '  to  rise  from  the 


place  in  which  thou  art  ? '  Findian  rose  up. 
'  The  place  from  which  thou  hast  risen,'  saith 
Findian"  (p.  227).  The  second  F.  (though  it 
has  escaped  the  editor)  is  a  copyist's  mistake. 
C,  from  another  MS.,  will  be  found  hidden 
away  olsewhero  (p.  314),  without  note  or  com- 
ment. More  frequently,  however,  the  textus 
recepiiis  is  discarded,  the  student  being  thus 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  trying  his  hand  at 
a  parallel  English  version;  e.g.,  "One  cannot 
go  near  her"  (p.  227).  This  is  from  "B." 
The  L.  lection  signifies  "We  cannot  go  near 
her."  Ainyel  de  nim,  an  angel  of  heaven 
(p.  81).  The  editor  gives  "an  angel  of  the 
God  of  heaven,"  and  a  note:  "Read  with  B., 
nime  "  (p.  229). 

With  regard  to  the  translation  of  the  reliable 
portions  of  the  text,  a  long  procession  of  corri- 
genda files  on  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Addi- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  Academy.  Here 
follows  a  fresh  contingent  from  a  muster  one 
hundred  strong.  (Numerals  refer  to  lines  of 
text.) 


Text. 

.560,  Dohreih  immorro 
674,  in  mhaith 
700,  tann  ann 

743,  d'foilhiugud 
1268-9,  tar  eis  a  mdihar 
1300,  dia  iucdais 

1351,  t  n-ocMmadh  tiathaid 

,,     Cedain 
1413,  a  eoimednidhe 

,,     a  trocaireach 
1452,  la  hespoc  mBron 

1465,  a  comharba 

1525,  dhit 

1567,  iardain 

1669-70,  Adubairt    mac-cUrech   do 

muiniir  espuic  Eire 
1920,  eonnacatar  ba  slan  don  teinid 

2"i90,  do  deoin  in  espuic 

■-IG07-8,  Ic  (iavAiain  doibhsiiim  iar- 

sin  as 
2674,  ferann   bee  fil  ocam,   is   he 

Hairthcch 
2825,  ieit  dimhain 
3754,  Is  follus  assin   eonnaircle  in 

Coinidhed 
•1170,  tart  gradh  dhd 
.■>177,  a  bee  do  arbbitr  isin  crich 
■  '•iX'l,  do  mac  righ  no  riganmna 

3269,  nach  cuirfedh  caih 

3384,  oc  airghaire 
3128-9,  Finan  cam 

3136,  teacmhuidh     namhait     batiir 

aigi  dlii 
3500,  timtirecht  na  n-aingel  .  .  di 


Ma.  Stokes. 
but  that  he  would  give 
the  good  coimsel 
when 

of  the  setting  forth 

after  her  mother 

if  (the  hampers)  had  been  given 

on  the  eighth  (of  the  month) 

Thursday 

thou  art  a  keeper 

thou  art  merciful 

by  bishop  Bron 

his  (Patrick's)  successor 

for  thee 

when  she  was  dying 

Said  a  young  cleric  to  bishop 
Eu'o'a  household 

they  perceived  that  lie  was  safe 
from  the  fire 

at  the  bisliop's  desire 

When  afterwards  he  was  going 
away  from  them 

the  little  laud  which  1  have  is 
barren 

went  abundantly 

It  is  manifestly  from  the  mercy 
of  the  Lord 

he  found  favour  in  her  eyes 

the  little  com  that  it  has 

of  the  sons  of  kings  or  crown- 
princes 

that  he  would  not  cause  a  battle 

calling  continually 
Finan  the  bent 

it  happened  then  that  enemies 

were  near  him 
the  train  of  angels  (rising)  from 

it 


CoiiuECT  Translation. 
He  gave,  however, 
the  good  (adj.  used  as  sb.). 
one  time  (correlative  to /f«f  A i  aili,  j 

another  time,  713). 
to  set  forth. 
in  place  of  her  mother, 
if  they  had  given  (what  hampers, 

&c.). 
on  an  eighth  lunar  day. 
Wednesday. 
0  keeper. 

0  mercifid  (one). 

belonged    to  (lit.     with)    bishop 

Bron. 
her  (Brigit's)  successor, 
from  thee, 
afterwards. 
Said  a  young  cleric    of   bishop 

Erc's  household, 
they  saw  that  it  (the  house)  was 

safe,  &c. 
with  consent  of  the  bishop. 
Wlien  they  were  going  afterwards 

therefrom. 

1  have  a  little  land  .and  it   (is) 

barren. 

went  for  nothing  (lit.  idly). 

Manifest  from  that  is  the  mercy 
of  the  Lord. 

she  gave  love  to  him. 

a  little  of  corn  in  the  territory. 

of  the  son  of  a  king  or  crown- 
prince. 

that  he  woxild  not  give  (fight)  a 
battle. 

continually  laughing. 

Finan  the  squinting  {In  oculis  cius 
fuil  istaobliquitas,  L.L.  3.58e.) 

enemies  that  he  had  meet  him. 


Others,  of  which  tlie  following  are  typical, 
would  require  to  be  set  forth  in  detail :  Is  firt 
hithheo  beoua  sin,  ar  cech  teidhm  add  co  iia;/Hr 
tairia  ni  lean  seeha  sin  (880).  "  It  is  an  ever- 
living  miracle ;  for  every  pestilence,  even  if  it 
go  over  it,  follows  no  further."  Hut  arid  is  not 
"  even  if "  and  tiagiir  is  impersonal.  The 
meaning  of  ar,  &c.,  is:  for  every  pestilence, 
provided  one  goes  across  it  (the  river),  follows 
not  (the  patient)  beyond  that. 

In  Duhtliach-sin,  o  rogenair  ncth-Brigit  roce7i- 
naig-sein  chumai/  Sraicsech  a  Iiaiiim  (1154): 
"That  D.,  when  holy  B.  was  bom,  bought  a 
bondmaid  named  Br."  Here  is  a  new  miracle. 
Brigit,  daughter  of  D.  and  Br.,  was  bom  before 
ever  her  parents  met  each  other  I  0  rogenair 
signifies  "by  whom  was  begotten." 

In  sochraite  ndermhair  oc  cdine  octts  oc  toirrsi 
.».  wnmac  tuisigh  na  tuaithe  robo  marb  acu  octts 


angels  ministering  to  it  (lit. 
ministering  of  the  angels  to 
it ;  cf.  timthirccht  di,  L.U. 
28b,  L.  22). 

se  ica  breitli  dia  adhnacttl  (2014) :  "  A  great 
multitude  wailing  and  sorrowing  ;  for  the  only 
son  of  the  chief  of  the  territory  had  died  and 
the  chief  was  carrying  him  to  his  grave."  This 
is  not  given  as  an  instance  of  a  corpse  being 
"carried  by  a  man"  (p.  cii.).  The  causal 
clauses  mean  :  the  only  son  of  the  chief  of  the 
territory  was  dead  amongst  (lit.  ivith)  them, 
and  he  (was)  being  carried  to  his  burial. 

"  Dohi'rthar  cticaihh  [eierin},"  ar  Sentcn,  "  nech 
dia  tarqha  bar  n-incoimet  na  bidh  a  shnim 
foruibh'"  (2483):  "'Verily,'  saith  S.,  'this 
shall  bo  granted  to  you.  Be  in  no  distress  as 
to  one  from  whom  your  pi'otection  shall  come' " 
This  makes  a  now  sentence  at  nech,  without 
warrant  in  the  original.  The  construction  is 
quite  obvious:  "'There  shall  be  brought  to 
you,  indeed,'  quoth  S.,  '  one  from  whom  will 
come  your  protection;  let  not  anxiety  there- 
anent  be  upon  you,'  " 


Nir'yhabh  oa  fer  gan  techt  a  Miimain  do  coa- 
niimh  righi  dia  mactiibh  (3066) :  "  And  nought 
she  accepted  from  her  husband  save  the  in- 
vading of  Munster  to  win  the  kingship  for  her 
sons."  The  expression  nir'gabgan  is  idiomatic  : 
she  betook  not  (herself)  without  (obtaining). 
It  means  accordingly  :  she  ceased  not  to  impor- 
tune her  husband  until  he  promised  to  go  into 
M.  to  contest  the  kingship  for  her  sons. 

la  tualang  he  tonna  in  mara  dh'fastiidh  in 
cuirp  inntihh  cunemchumhacaigthi  (3769):  "He 
was  able  to  constrain  the  waves  of  the  sea,  to 
keep  the  body  in  them  immovably."  Here  we 
have  two  infijuitives  in  the  English  for  one  in 
the  Irish.  Moreover,  if  tonna  depends  on 
dh'fasti'iilh,  what  is  cttirp  governed  by  'r  The 
same  usus  of  tualaing  is  shown  elsewhere  in  the 
present  text.  Translate :  Able  is  he  (to  cause 
this,  i.e.,  that)  the  waves  of  the  sea  shall  keep 
the  corpse  in  them  immovably  (lit.  the  waves  of 
the  sea  to  keep  the  body). 

St.  Mochua  caused  a  lake-island  to  be  sub- 
merged. The  king,  whose  residence  it  was, 
went  in  a  boat  to  M.  Ocus  tuc  he  fein  ociis  a 
mac  octts  a  ita  a  n-dari  dho  octts  inn  inis  do 
shoerad  octts  ro  aoerad  iarain  (4796):  "And  ho 
surrendered  himself  and  his  son  and  his  grand- 
son in  bondage  to  him  and  the  island  to  be 
free  (from  tribute) ;  and  it  was  freed  after- 
wards." But,  de  mm  existentilms  et  tie  nun 
apparentibtia  eadem  est  ratio.  If  the  island  was 
to  continue  under  water,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
the  use  of  freeing  it  from  tribute.  The  copula 
has  here  a  conditional  force  :  he  gave  himself 
and  his  son  and  his  grandson  in  servitude  to 
him  (M.),  provided  the  island  were  saved  (Ut., 
and  to  save  the  island  [from  the  water]).  And 
it  was  saved  after  that. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  right  to  add  that  the 
worst  specimens  have  not  been  brought  for- 
ward. Enough,  it  is  submitted,  has  been 
adduced  to  demonstrate  anew  that  in  Celtic 
philology  finality  is  unattainable  irrespective  of 
the  living  language.  B.  MacCaetiiy. 

P.S. — In  my  letter  in  the  Academy  for 
January  24,  p.  90,  col.  2,  1.  40,  for  "22"  read 
"24";  1.  Gl,  for  "by  p"  read  "byo";  p.  91, 
col.  1,1.  2,  for  "30a"  read  "31a";  in  note, 
1.  2,  replace  the  colon  by  full-stop. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Sunday,  Feb-  1,  4  p.m.  South  Place  Institute ;  "  The 
Influence  of  Paganism  on  Christianity,"  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
Keary. 

4  p.m.  Sunday  Tjccture  Society  :  "  The  Life  anil 
Death  of  'Worlds,"  by  Mrs.  8.  D.  Proctor. 

7.30  p.m.    Ethical :   "  Evolution  and  Morality,"  by 
Prof.  Henry  Jones. 
Monday,  Feb.  2,  5  p.m.   Royal  lastitution  :  General  Monthly 
Meeting. 

6  p.m.  London  Institution  :  "  Pompeii :  the  City  of 
the  Dead,"  illustrated,  by  Mr.  Whitworth  'Wallis. 

8  p.m.  Royal  Academy:  "  Byzantine  Architecture," 
III.,  by  Mr.  G.  Aitchison. 

5  p.m.  Society  of  Arts :  Cantor  Lecture,  "  The  Con- 
struction and  Capabilities  of  Musical  Instruments,"  II., 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Hipkins. 

8p.m.  Victoria  Institute :  "  Eecent  BesiJts  of  Baby- 
lonian Archaeolofty,"  by  Mr.  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen. 

8  p.m.  Aiistotelian :  "  Guyau's  Philosophy  of  Idea- 
Forces,"  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Stout. 

8  p.m.     Eiehraond  Athenaeum  :    Selbome  Lecture, 
"  Early  Man  in  the  Thames  Valley,  and  the  Animals  he 
saw  and  hunted,"  illustrated,  by  Dr.  H.  Woo<lward. 
Tliksday,  Feb.  3,  :i  p.m.      Eoyal  Institution :  "  The  Spinal 
Cord  and  Ganglia,"  III.,  by  Prof.  Victor Horsley. 

8  p.m.  Civil  Engineei-s  :  "  Electric  Mining  Machi- 
nerj-,"  by  Mes.srs.  Llewel>-n  B.  and  Claude  ^V.  Atkinson. 

8  p.m.  Biblical  jVrchaeology :  "  The  Prophet 
Mohammad  and  the  Spider,"  by  Mr.  Le  Pago  Renouf  ; 
"  The  Canephoros  in  Early  Chaldean  Art,"  by  Mr.  B.  T. 
Evetta. 

8.30  p.m.  Zoological :  "The  Saurognathism  of  tlie 
Pici,  and  other  Osteological  Notes  upon  that  Group," 
by  Dr.  E.  W.  Shufeldt ;  "  Two  New  Species  of  Parrots  of 
the  Genus  I'latucrrcux,"  by  Count  T.  Salvadori ;  "A  Col- 
lection of  Birds  from  Tarapac.'i,  Northern  Chili,"  by  Mr. 
P.  L.  Sclater. 
Wpunesday,  Feb.  4,  8  p.m.  Geological:  "The  Geology  of 
Barbados  and  the  West  Indies,  I.,  the  Cm-al-Eocks,"  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne  and  Prof.  J.  B.  Hanison  ;  "  The 
Shap  Granite  and  the  Associateil  Igneous  and  Mete- 
morphle  Eocks,"  by  Messrs.  Alfred  Harker  and  J.  B. 

s'  p.m.  Elizabethan  :  "  The  Poetiy  of  Samuel 
Daniel,"  by  Mr.  A.  H.  BuUen.  „■  ■  , , 

8  p.m.  Society  of  Ai-ts:  "  Decimal  Comago,  Weights, 
and  Measures,"  b^  Mr.  J.  Emerson  Dowson. 
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THURaDAv,  Fob.  «,  3  p.m.  Eoval  In.stitution :  The 
Little  Manx  Nation,"  lU.,  liy  Mr.  Hall  Cnine. 

4  p.m.  Archaoolog-ical  Institute:  "  Arsenals  and 
Collections  of  Ai-mour  and  Aims  in  South  (iormany  and 
Austlia,"  by  the  Baron  do  Cosson  ;  "  Eubbmss  of  Marks 
on  Eastbourne  Old  Church,"  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Atkin.son. 

ij  p.m.  London  Institution  :  "  Plant  Tendencies 
toward  Animal  M"des  of  Life,"  3y  Mr.  George  Masser. 

8  p.m.  Eoyal  Academy :  "  Byzantine  Architecture," 
rV.,  by  Ml'.  Q.  Aitchison. 

8  p.m.  Linnean  :  "  The  Tree  Ferns  of  Sikkim,"  by 
Mr.  J.  Oammie,  jun. ;  "  Life-history  of  Two  Species  of 
Puccinia,"  by  Mr.  A.  Barclay. 

8  p.m.    Electricjd  Engineers. 
8.30  p.m.    Antiquaries. 

FiiiDAY,  Feb.  0,  7.80  p.m.  Geologists'  Association ;  Annual 
Meeting,  Addre.ss  by  the  President,  Mr.  T.  V.  Holmes, 
'*  Further  Notes  on  the  Geological  Record." 

8_p.m.  Philological:  "A  Dictioniiry  Evening,"  by 
Mr.  H.  Bi-adley. 

9  p.m.  Royal  Institution  :  "  Some  Applications  of 
Photogl'aphy,"  by  Lord  Rayleigh. 

Baturdav,  Feb.  7,  3  p.m.  Royal  Institution :  "  Pre-Oreek 
Schools  of  Art,"  III.,  by  Mi'.  W.  M.  Conway. 

3.4.5  p.m.    Botanic:  General  Fortnightly  Meeting. 

4.1.5  p.m.  London  Geological  Field  Cla-ss :  "The 
Gravel  Beds  of  tlie  Thames  and  its  Ti'ibutaries  in  relation 
to  Ancient  and  Modern  Civilisation,"  I ,  by  Prof.  H.  G. 
Seeley. 


SCIENCE. 

Hie  ImprcqnahJe  Rock  of  Holy  Scripture.     By 
W.  E.  Gladstone.     (Isbister.) 

This  is  a  most  regrettable  publication.  It 
will  delight  Mr.  Gladstone's  enemies  and 
dismay  his  friends.  The  prestige  of  the 
venerable  statesman's  name,  the  interest  of 
his  subject — let  me  add,  even  in  this  instance, 
the  penetrating  charm  of  his  personality — 
■will  only  serve  to  disseminate  more  widely 
the  evidence  of  his  incompetence  to  meddle 
with  a  controversy  into  which  he  has  flung 
himself  witli  reckless  haste.  In  a  field 
where  criticism,  not  to  be  wortliless,  should 
be  absolutely  accurate,  he  has  made  himself 
responsible  for  misstatements,  so  wide  in 
their  aberration,  so  censurable  in  their 
levity,  so  mischievous  in  their  incalculable 
consequences,  that  the  whole  of  this  review 
may  htly  be  devoted  to  their  exposure  and 
correction. 

Among  other  topics  dealt  with  in  this  little 
work,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  particularly  anxious 
to  uphold  the  early  origin  of  a  great  part 
of  the  Psabus,  and  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
Levitical  legislation,  as  regards  very  much, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  its  contents.  As  might 
be  expected  from  his  training  and  intellectual 
habits,  he  sots  great  store  on  authority  in 
matters  of  theological  opinion.  But  the 
authority  of  tradition  cannot  here  be  in- 
voked, for  it  is  the  very  question  in  dispute  ; 
nor  can  the  judgment  of  even  very  eminent 
scholars  on  the  orthodox  side  be  appealed 
to  with  much  advantage,  since  names  at 
least  as  eminent  may  be  set  against  them 
on  the  opposite  side.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Gladstone  adopts  the  course  of  tj^uoting  in 
favour  of  his  views  the  critic  who  is  thought 
to  go  farthest  in  denying  them  ;  and  when 
this  is  no  longer  possible,  he  tries  to  discredit 
him  by  the  cliarge  of  haste  and  fickleness 
in  forming  conclusions  on  questions  of 
Biblical  criticism.  The  leader  singled  out 
for  such  treatment  is  WeUhausen. 

In  1878  that  famous  scholar  brought  out 
a  new  edition  of  Bleek's  Emleitung  in  das 
Alte  Testament,  containing  some  additions  of 
his  own.  On  the  strength  of  this  we  are 
told  that 

"  in  editing  and  revising  the  work  of  Bleek, 
Wellhausen  accepts  in  a  great  degree  the 
genuineness  of  those  Davidic  Psalms  which  are 
contained  in  the  First  Book  of  the  Psalter. 
But  I  have  been  told  that  this  position  has  been 


abandoned,  and  that,  standing  as  he  appears  to 
do,  at  the  head  of  the  negative  critics,  he  now 
brings  down  the  general  body  of  the  Psalms  to 
a  date  very  greatly  below  that  of  the  Babylonic 
exile.  It  is  certainly  unreasonable  to  hold  a 
critic  to  his  conclusions  without  exception. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  asked 
whether,  in  order  to  warrant  confidence,  they 
ought  not  to  exhibit  some  element  of  stabiUty  ■■  " 

In  a  note  it  is  added  that 

"  so  recently  as  in  the  fifth  edition  (Berlin,  1886) 
the  Bleek-Wellhausen  work  assigns  much 
weight  to  the  Davidic  titles ;  gives  to  David 
nearly  fifty  Psalms ;  and  holds  that  there  is  no 
Psalm  later  than  Neheraiah,  few  so  late" 
(pp.  15,  10). 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
not  more  inquisitive  or  his  iiiformant  more 
communicative.  For  in  a  work  dated  1884 
— two  years  before  the  appearance  of  tho 
fifth  edition  of  tho  Einleitung — "Wellhausen 
had  already  stated  that  (ill  the  Psalms 
originated  in  the  post-exilic  period  {Skizzen 
und  Vorarleiten,  i.,  p.  89).  What  is  the 
explanation  of  this  seeming  inconsistency  ? 
It  is  very  simple.  I  have  before  me  the  first 
edition  of  the  Einleitung  above  referred  to, 
dated  1878.  On  turning  to  the  preface,  I 
find  that  Wellhausen  has  carefully  defined 
the  extent  of  his  responsibility  for  opinions 
expressed  in  the  joint  work,  limiting  it  to 
certain  specified  sections  and  bracketed 
passages.  Among  the  latter  I  find  a  note 
on  p.  506  concluding  with  the  significant 
words,  "the  question  is  not  whether  the 
Psalter  contains  any  post-exilic,  but  whether 
it  contains  any  pre-exilic  Psalms." 

Again,  we  hear  that  WeUhausen  : 

"in  giving  Bleek's  '  Introduction'  to  the  world, 
stated  it  as  his  opinion  [sic]  that  there  is  a 
strong  Mosaic  element  in  the  Pentatoucli " 
(p.  41).  "  Bleek  himself,  sustained  by  Well- 
hausen as  late  as  1886,  held  that  Moses  had  a 
hand  {einen  Antheil)  in  the  Legislative  Books. 
Many  of  the  laws,  they  [sic]  say,  at  that  date, 
are  without  sense  or  purpose  except  in  regard 
to  circumstances  which  disappeared  -with  tho 
Mosaic  period.  ...  In  dealing  with  the 
Pentateuch,  we  stand,  at  least  as  to  the  three 
middle  Books,  upon  historical  groimd  "  (p.  173). 

The  unfortunate  reader,  at  least,  is  not 
standing  on  historical  ground  when  he 
hears  such  statements  as  this ;  and  one 
shudders  at  the  depth  of  ignorance  ex- 
hibited by  foisting  such  views  on  Well- 
hausen as  held  by  him  four  years  ago — 
perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  at  the  per- 
versity of  a  theologian  who  shuts  both  eyes 
close  to  keep  out  the  light.  For  he  goes  on 
to  mention  what  he  calls  ' '  a  later  work  of 
WeUhausen's  {Die  Composition  des  Hexateuehs 
11.  d.fiistariscJwn  Bucher,  1889),"  on  which  he 
makes  simdry  disparaging  remarks  (p.  174), 
in  the  evident  consciousness  that  its  views 
are  adverse  to  those  previously  cited,  while 
passing  over  in  absolute  silence  some  sig- 
nificant facts  which  he  either  knows  or 
ought  to  have  known.  The  work  in  question, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Hexateuch,  is  a 
second  edition  of  one  issued  in  1885,  which, 
again,  was  a  reprint  of  certain  articles  con- 
tributed to  a  theological  review  in  1876-77. 
Wellhausen  has  explained  that  he  reprinted 
these  articles  without  alteration  because 
they  are  frequently  referred  to  in  the  sub- 
sequent controversial  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject,   and   such    references    could   only  be 


verified  by  a  comparison  with  his  exact 
words  as  they  originally  stood.  His  theory 
of  Hebrew  history  is  duly  developed  and 
reasoned  out  in  the  well-known  Prolegomena 
to  the  History  of  Israel,  first  published  (under 
a  slightly  different  title)  in  1878,  an  English 
translation  of  which,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
self mentions,  appeared  in  1 885  ;  and  the 
most  cursory  examination  of  its  contents 
should  have  set  him  on  inquiring  how  far 
its  author  must  be  held  responsible  for  the 
views  embodied  in  Bleek's  Einleitung.  On 
referring  back  to  tliat  work  he  would  have 
foimd  that  Wellhausen,  while  allowing  the 
expression  of  his  predecessor's  opinions  to 
stand,  has  implicitly  contravened  them  bj- 
inserting  a  succinct  statement  of  his  own 
opinions,  written,  I  may  add,  in  a  remark- 
ably clear  and  interesting  stylo.  Thus,  tho 
attempt  to  discredit  and  danmge  hostile 
criticism  by  charges  of  instability  proves  to 
rest  in  evidence  that  the  slightest  examina- 
tion would  have  shown  to  be  illusory  ;  and 
with  it  the  attempt  to  turn  a  battering  ram 
into  a  buttress  utterly  breaks  down. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  manoeuvre  to 
draw  off  attention  from  the  central  issue  of 
the  controversy  by  fastening  on  points  of 
comparatively  trifling  importance.  But  this 
would  be  to  take  a  very  superficial  view  of 
the  question.  For,  by  his  attack  on  Well- 
hausen, Mr.  Gladstone  has  unconsciou.sly 
given  us  the  measiu-e  of  his  competence  to 
come  forward  as  a  historical  critic.  How 
can  a  man  who  loses  his  head  directlj-,  where 
the  materials  for  fonning  a  judgment  are  so 
simple  and  so  readily  accessible,  be  expected 
to  gr.asp  the  elements  of  a  problem  so  vast 
and  so  intricate  as  the  composition  of  the 
Hexateuch  and  the  chronological  sequence 
of  its  different  portions  ?  It  was  easier  to 
distinguish  between  the  contiibutors  to 
Bleek's  Einleitung  than  between  the  Deuter- 
onomist  and  the  Priestly  Legislator.  It 
was  easier  to  date  WeUhausen's  first  essays 
correctly  than  to  date  the  narratives  of  the 
Creation  and  the  Flood.  It  was  easier  to 
ascertain  that  the  traditional  view  of  Moses 
was  never  at  any  time  within  the  last  four- 
teen years  supported  by  the  author  of  the 
Prolegomena  than  that  it  was  unsupported 
during  three  centuries  by  the  prophets  of 
Israel. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  entirely  right  when  he 
urges  that  the  decision  of  speciaHsts  with 
regard  to  the  date  and  authenticity  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  should  not  be  imposed 
on  the  pubUc  as  authoritative,  nor  accepted 
without  examination.  Various  points  of  the 
highest  importance  have  been  mooted  in  this 
controversy  on  which  a  fairly  well-educated 
reader  is  quite  entitled  to  decide  for  himself 
— much  better  entitled,  indeed,  than  he  is  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  many  political  and  legal 
questions.  It  is  also  quite  legitimate  and 
even  necessary  that  some  who  are  not  speci- 
aHsts should  offer  provisional  guidance  and] 
instruction  to  others  who  know  less  and  havej 
less  leisure  than  themselves.  Prof.  Mivart, 
who  is  no  more  a  Hebrew  scholar  than  Mr.] 
Gladstone,  has  recently  given  an  exceUenlj 
summary  of  the  results  reached  by  moder 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  to  dis-| 
charge  this  office  some  qualifications  other 
than  parUamentary  dexterity  are  needed.! 
There  must  be  a  certain  patience  to  foUowl 
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out  long  trains  of  reasoning,  however  diffi- 
cult the  methods  or  distasteful  the  results  ; 
a  certain  ability  to  restate  them  faithfully  in 
one's  own  language ;  a  certain  openness  to 
new  ideas  ;  a  certain  temporary  suppression 
of  one's  own  crotchets  ;  a  certain  aptitude  for 
placing  oneself  at  another  person's  stand- 
point— in  short,  what  may  be  called  a  certain 
intellectual  altruism. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  exhibited  such  qualities  at 
other  times  or  in  other  controversies ;  but 
here  and  now  he  holds  them  in  strict  abey- 
ance. One  or  two  instances,  chosen  from 
among  many,  will  illustrate  what  is  meant. 
As  an  argument  for  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
Levitical  legislation,  Mr.  Gladstone  urges 
that,  had  it  been  a  late  fabrication  of  the 
priesthood,  the  prophets  would  not  have 
failed  to  reproach  them  with  the  fraud  : 

"We  have  to  remember  that  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  established  a  caste  which  was  in  pro- 
fessional rivahy  with  the  priesthood,  and  which 
presented  every  likehhood  of  being  its  effective 
censor.  We  have  the  written  and,  I  beUeve, 
unquestioned  productions  of  this  school  of 
prophets  reaching  back  into  the  ninth  century 
(in  the  Book  of  Amos)  above  two  himdred 
years  before  the  ExUe.  .  .  .  The  supposi- 
tion pressed  upon  us  is  that,  diuing  the  period 
when  the  Books  of  the  Prophets  wore  being 
produced,  the  priests  foisted  upon  the  nation 
adulterated,  nay,  rather,  forged  works,  which 
they  audaciously  ascribed  to  Moses,  and  which 
they  shaped  in  the  interests  of  the  sacerdotal 
order.  Is  it  not  quite  plain  that  if  this  had 
been  true,  nay,  if  it  had  been  so  much  as  an 
approach  to  the  truth,  the  prophets  would,  in 
the  interests  of  righteousness  oven  more  than  in 
their  own,  have  made  use  of  the  advantages  of 
their  position,  and  would  have  held  up  such  a 
flagrant  iniquity  of  the  rival  class  to  infamy  or 
rebuke  ?  Yet  they  do  nothing  of  the  sort " 
(pp.  188-9). 

The  reference  to  Amos  is  rather  unfortunate. 
He  did  not  write  in  the  ninth  century  but  in 
the  eighth.  He  tells  lis  that  he  was  "no 
prophet  nor  a  prophet's  son,"  meaning  that 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  prophetic  caste  or 
order.  His  mission  was  to  Israel,  not  to  the 
priesthood  of  Judah.  And,  finally,  he  bears 
witness  against  a  Mosaic  law  of  sacrifice  by 
his  famous  question,  "  Did  ye  bring  unto 
mo  (lahve)  sacrifices  and  offerings  in  the 
wilderness  forty  years,  0  house  of  Israel?" 
This,  however,  is  only  by  the  way.  What 
I  wish  to  point  out  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  utter 
ignoring  of  the  position  taken  up  by  Well- 
hausen  and  his  school.  They  hold  that  the 
Deuteronomic  code  was  made  up  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  when  prophecy  was  in  its 
decline ;  and  that  the  only  great  prophet 
then  living,  Jeremiah,  who  was  himself  a 
priest,  had  a  hand  in  its  composition  ;  while 
the  Levitical  code  was  composed  and  pro- 
mulgated after  the  Exile,  when  the  prophets 
had  become  an  insignificant  body,  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  priesthood,  the  way 
for  it  having  been  prepared  by  Ezekiel,  a 
priest  holding  what  we  should  caU  very 
High  Chm-ch  principles.  Elsewhere,  allud- 
ing to  Prof.  Huxley's  condemnation  of  a 
loss  alleged  to  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
Gadarene  pig-owners  by  sending  devils  into 
their  swine,  as  a  "wanton  destruction  of 
other  people's  property,"  Mi-.  Gladstone 
takes  the  professor  to  task  very  solemnly 
for  implicitly  condemning  Christ  as  "  a  law- 


breaker and  an  evil-doer "  (p.  269).  Has 
it  never  occuiTed  to  him  that  Prof.  Huxley 
disbelieves  the  whole  story,  and  is  trying  to 
make  others  disbelieve  it  also  ?  * 

Nothing  that  I  have  said  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  implying  want  of  respect  for  Mr. 
Gladstone's  advanced  age  and  great  public 
services.  But  as  these  extrinsic  considera- 
tions ensure  for  his  work  a  wider  circulation 
than  it  would  otherwise  attain,  so  also  they 
condemn  it  to  a  more  merciless  dissection 
than  serious  criticism  could  waste  on  the 
sophistry  of  any  less  conspicuous  assailant. 
Alfred  "W.  Benn. 


OBITUARY. 

DE.   EDWARD  JOHN  WARING,   CLE. 

A  LARGE  circle  of  friends,  in  India  as  well  as  in 
England,  will  hear  with  regret  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  E.  J.  Waring,  a  retired  surgeon-major  on 
the  Madras  establishment.  He  died  on  Thurs- 
day last,  January  22,  at  his  residence  in  Clifton 
Gardens,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age, 
a  victim  to  the  inclemency  of  this  cruel  winter. 

Dr.  Waring  was  bom  at  Tiverton  in  1819, 
being  the  sixth  son  of  Captain  H.  Waring,  of 
the  Royal  Navy.  An  elder  brother  was  well 
known  as  a  devoted  student  of  history  to  a 
former  generation  of  Oxford  men.  Another 
member  of  the  family  furnished  the  title,  if  not 
something  more,  to  Browning's  famous  poem ; 
for  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  poet 
himself  that  he  had  met  this  Waring  during  his 
early  visit  to  Russia,  and  had  been  impressed 
by  his  personality.  Dr.  Waring's  wife  (who 
pre-deceased  him)  was  a  sister  of  the  late  Dr. 
Francis  Day,  the  Indian  ichthyologist.  His 
early  days  were  spent  at  Lyme  Regis.  His  first 
professional  appointment  was  that  of  medical 
officer  of  health  in  Jamaica  (1842),  which  led  to 
his  being  employed  by  the  Emigi-ation  Com- 
missioners in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  In 
1849,  he  entered  the  Madras  medical  service, 
and  was  stationed  at  Mergui  in  Tenasserim 
during  the  whole  of  the  first  Burmese  War,  for 
which  he  received  the  medal.  The  next  twenty 
years  of  his  Ufe  (1K53  to  1863)  were  passed  at 
Travancore,  in  Southern  India,  as  residency 
surgeon  and  also  physician  to  the  Raja — an 
enhghtened  prince,  with  whom  he  was  on 
terms  of  intimate  friendship.  On  his  return 
to  England,  ho  devoted  himself  to  garner- 
ing in  professional  publications  the  results  of 
his  long  residence  in  the  tropics,  but  stdl  foimd 
leisure  to  take  jiart  in  many  charitable  works, 
and  also  to  indulge  his  taste  for  collecting  rare 
things. 

Dr.  Waring's  first  important  publication  was 
his  Manual  of  Pradind  Therapeutics  (1854), 
which  has  passed  through  four  editions,  besides 
an  American  reprint,  copies  of  which  were 
placed  by  the  United  States  Government  at  the 
headquarters  of  every  regiment.  This  was 
followed  by  Bazaar  Medicines  (1860),  which  has 
become  a  household  friend  throughout  India, 
for  Europeans  and  natives  alike.  In  1868,  he 
edited,  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  official 
Pharmacopoeia  of  India  ;  and  finally  he  printed 
with  the  New  Sydenham  Society  the  Bibliotheca 
Therapeutica,  with  an  appendix  containing  the 
bibliography  of  British  mineral  waters  (2  vols., 
1878-79).  This  work,  in  which  he  brought 
together  and  arranged  the  titles  of  upwards  of 
10,000  publications,  was  intended  to  be  pre- 
paratory to  an  Encyclopaedia  Therapeutica. 
Failing  eyesight,  ■with  other  causes,  prevented 
him  from  completing  this  grand  scheme ;  but 
his  collections  for  it  were  freely  put  at  the  dis- 

*  The  above  was  written  before  Prof.  Huxley 
had  explained  himself  in  this  sense  with  his  usual 
vigour  of  expression. 


posal  of  other  medical  writers,  and  in  1887  his 
valuable  hbrary  was  presented  to  the  Army 
Medical  School,  at  Netley.  On  that  occasion  his 
life-long  friend,  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  truly  said 
of  him:  "Dr.  Waring  is  a  great  author  and 
physician,  and  a  man  who  has  conferred  infinite 
benefits  on  his  profession."  In  1S64,  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  in  1871  to  the  same  rank  in  the  College  of 
Physicians.  More  tardily,  in  1881,  he  received 
the  decoration  of  CLE. 

As  is  not  infrequently  the  case  with  a  man 
whom  the  world  knows  only  as  a  learned 
specialist,  Dr.  Waring  possessed  a  cathoho  and 
cultivated  taste  in  all  branches  of  literature. 
He  knew  and  loved  a  rare  book.  He  had 
brought  home  with  him  from  India  a  small  but 
choice  cabinet  of  the  curious  cuiTency  of  the 
South,  so  different  from  that  of  the  North ;  and 
he  would  enjoy  explaining  to  a  sympathetic 
visitor  how  his  salary  in  Travancore  was  paid 
to  him  in  chuckrams,  by  means  of  a  board  with 
holes  for  the  tiny  coins.  Above  all,  he  solaced 
his  declining  years  with  a  fine  collection  of 
autographs,  many  of  which  are  illustrative  of 
Indian  histoiy.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  he  had  finished  his  life's  work ;  but  the 
news  of  his  death  has  come  as  a  painful  shock 
to  many  who  had  learned  to  regard  him  as  a 
pattern  of  scholarly  industry  and  genial 
benevolence. 

J.  S.  C. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


The  Chemical  Society,  which  was  founded  in 
February,  1841,  proposes  to  celebrate  its 
fiftieth  anniversary:  (1)  by  a  meeting  in  the 
afternoon  of  February  24  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  (where  the  original  meeting  was 
held),  when  addresses  will  be  delivered  and 
delegates  from  other  societies  will  be  received ; 
(2)  by  a  reception  given  by  the  president  and 
council  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  in  the 
hall  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company ;  and  (3)  by  a 
dinner  of  the  fellows  and  their  friends  on 
February  25  at  the  Hotel  Metropole. 

Mb.  J.  G.  Bakee,  principal  assistant  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
keepership  of  the  herbarium  and  library,  vacant 
by  the  retirement  of  Prof.  Oliver,  who  will  now 
devote  himself  to  editing  Hooker's  Iconea 
Planiarum  for  the  Bentham  trustees. 

Prof.  Helmiioltz  will  reach  his  seventieth 
birthday  on  August  31.  Some  of  his  very 
numerous  friends  and  admirers  will  take 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to  present  him  with 
a  mark  of  their  esteem.  The  details  are  to  be 
settled  by  a  committee,  which  includes  Profs. 
Hofmanu,  Du  Bois-Reymond,  and  Virchow. 

The  instructive  series  of  British  plants 
exhibited  in  the  botamcal  gallery  of  the  British 
Museum  (Natural  History),  Cromwell-road, 
has  now  been  extended  to  the  mosses.  Each 
species  is  represented  by  a  specimen,  and  (in 
the  case  of  mosses)  each  genus  by  a  coloured 
drawing  showing  an  enlarged  view  of  its 
structure,  while  a  printed  description  is 
appended  in  every  case.  It  is  intended  to  cany 
on  the  series  through  lichens,  algae,  and  fungi 
— an  undertaking  of  no  small  magnitude,  since 
fungi  alone  are  nearly  double  the  flowering 
plants  in  number  of  species. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Geologists' 
Association  w  JlJoe  held  at  University  College, 
Gower-street,  on  Friday  next,  February  6, 
when  the  president,  Mr.  T.  V.  Holmes,  will 
deliver  an  addross  entitled  "  Further  Notes  on 
the  Geological  Record." 

In  connexion  with  the  London  Geological 
Field  Class,  a  course  of  four  lectures  will  be 
deUvered  by  Prof.  H.  G.  Seeley  on  Februaiy  7 
and  the  three  following  Saturdays,  at  4.15  p.m., 
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at  the  Gresham  College,  on  "  The  Gravel  Beds 
of  the  Thames,  and  its  Tributaries  in  relation 
to  Ancient  and  Modem  Civilisation." 

The    Flora     (;/'     Warwickshire.      By    J.    E. 
Bagnall.     (Gumey  &  Jackson.)     Mr.  Bagnall's 
"Flora"   is  marked   by  great  care  and  great 
completeness.     He  has  followed  the   modern 
thorough-going  plan  for  "Floras,"  giving  us, 
in  addition  to  his  botanical  information,  a  map 
of  the  county,  with  its  ten   districts  based  on 
tlie  river-drainage,  a   survey  of  the  elevation, 
meteorology,  and  so  forth,  an  excellent  account 
of  the  geology  by  Mr.    A.  B.  Badger,  and  a 
history  of  the  progress  of  botany  in  Warwick- 
shire.     Apart  from  this  kind  of  fulness,    Mr. 
Bagnall's  book  is  the  first  complete   "Flora" 
of  his   county.     In   1820  Perry  published   his 
Plantae    Varvicenscs  Seledae,  recording  only  402 
plants,    whereas    wo    now     find    2457    plants 
registered  as  growing  in   Warwickshire.     This 
large  number   is,   of  course,  made  out  by  in- 
cluding ferns,  Characeao,  mosses,  Hopaticae,  and, 
among  the  fungi,  Hymenomycetcs  and   Gas- 
tromycetes.     As  to   the  last,  Mr.  Bagnall  has 
had  the  help   of  Mr.   W.  B.   Grove ;    but  the 
body   of  the   work   is    the   product  of  nearly 
twenty-five  years'  labour   of  Mr.  Bagnall  him- 
self.    The  book  is  printed  much  more  carefully 
than  is  common   with  this  class  of  literature, 
though  one  record   for  the  finding  of   Nitella 
Jiexilis  may,  as  it  stands,  cause  some  surprise  : 
"  Olten    Pool,    1881,    in    company    with    Mr. 
James    Groves  "     Mr.    Bagnall  asks  for  new 
records.       We    can   only    give   him    Warwick 
Castle,   1881,  for  Reseda   Lutetila,  and  the  fields 
between  Lapworth  and  Henley-in-Arden,  180-, 
for  Culchicitm  autiimnale.     But  we  lent  a  guilty 
hand  to  digging  up  some  of  the  latter.     It  is 
noted    that   Elvdea    Canadensis   flowers    abun- 
dantly at  all  its  stations  in  Warwickshire,  but 
Mr.    Bagnall   does   not   mention    whether  the 
flower  is  found  of  both  the  sexes.     He  has  also 
some  notes  bearing  on  the  groat  variability  of 
the    number   or   arrangements  of    stigmas    or 
stamens  in  the  Cari/ophi/llaccae.     For  instance, 
he  records  the   occurrence   in    1874  of  Lychnis 
alba  in  a  bisexual  form.     But  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  irregularity  of  this  group  i-equires 
farther  investigation. 


PHILOLOGY  NOTES. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  Philological  Society, 
on  Friday,  February  C,  will  again  be  a  diction- 
ary evening.  Mr.  Henry  Bradley,  who  happens 
to  be  the  president  of  the  society  for  the  current 
work,  will  report  on  his  progi'ess  with  the 
letter  E  for  the  New  English  Dictionary. 

The  American  Oriental  Society  has  elected 
Prof.  Ernst  Windisoh,  of  Leipzig,  as  an 
honorary  member. 

The  forthcoming  number  of  the  Bahijhnian 
and  Oriental  Record,  commencing  a  fifth 
volume,  will  contain  the  following  articles : — 
'■  The  Chaldean  Perseus,"  by  M.  Jules  Oppert ; 
"The  Lydian  Legend  on  four  Coins  of 
Alyattes,"  by  M.  J.  Imbert;  "The  Yovanoff 
Bull,"  by  M.  V.  Schoil:  "The  Tau  Shu,"  by 
Prof  C.  de  Harlez;  "Tablet  of  Mentusa 
(Xllth  Dynasty),"  by  M.  H.  Mengedoht; 
''  The  Silk  Goddess  of  China,"  by  Prof.  Terrien 
&e  Lacouperie;  "  A  Syriac  Word,"  by  Prof.  J. 
Van  den  Gheyn. 

Prof.  Maurice  BLOiriiELD,  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  has  reprinted  from  the  American 
Journal  of  l'hiloliH/i/ a  second  series  of  "Con- 
tributions to  the  intei-pretation  of  the  Veda." 
As  before,  his  object  is  to  explain  obscure 
passages  in  the  hymns  by  means  of  the  ritual 
practices  which  accompanied  their  recital.  For 
example,  he  explains  both  the  jfiydnya  charm 
and  the  apacit  hymns  in  the  Atharva  Veda  as 
having  reference,  not  to  poisonous  insects,  but 
to  different  kinds  of  diseases.    The  so-called 


fire  ordeal  hymn  of  the  Atharva  Veda  he  in- 
terprets as  an  imprecation  against  an  enemy. 
He  further  discusses  the  Vedic  group  of  charms 
for  extinguishing  fire  by  means  of  waterplants 
and  a  frog,  and  the  mention  of  women  as 
mourners  in  the  Atharva  Veda. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  Prof.  Moms  Jastrow,  of  Philadelphia, 
read  a  paper  upon  "The  Founding  of 
Carthage."  He  started  from  the  tradition 
reported  by  Philistus  (Euseb.  ed.  Schoene, 
ii.  50)  that  Carthage  was  founded  by  'A(apoi 
and  Kapx^S"''.  From  the  variant  reading 
S<(pos,  it  is  clear  that  the  former  word  is  the 
eponym  of  Tyre.  The  latter,  he  argued,  is 
similarly  the  eponym  of  a  Phoenician  colony  in 
Cyprus  which  joined  in  the  foundation  of 
African  Carthago.  This  Phoenician  colony  in 
Cyprus  he  identifies  with  Kartihadasti  of  the 
cvineiform  inscriptions,  which  Schradcr  has 
shown  to  be  identical  with  the  Greek  Kition. 

Dr.  Glaser's  last  discovery  is  a  very  interest- 
ing one,  and  confirms  the  antiquity  which  he 
assigns  to  certain  of  the  inscriptions  found  in 
the  South  of  Arabia.  One  of  these,  which  was 
copied  by  M.  Halevy,  states  that  it  was  in- 
scribed by  order  of  two  Minaean  governors  of 
Tsar  and  Ashur,  and  expresses  the  thanks  of 
the  authors  to  the  gods  for  their  rescue  from 
the  war  between  the  kings  of  the  North  and  of 
the  South,  as  well  as  for  their  deliverance  in 
Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  war  between  Egypt 
and  Madhi.  Tsar  and  Ashur  have  already  been 
identified  by  Prof.  Hommel  with  Tsar,  the 
chief  fortress  on  the  Asiatic  frontier  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Ashurim  of  Southern  Palestine.  Dr. 
Glaser  at  first  supposed  that  Madhi  was  the 
Edomito  tribe  Mizzah  ;  but  he  now  points  out 
that  the  name  must  be  identified  with  that  of 
the  Mazai  of  the  Egyptian  texts,  who  first  appear 
in  the  time  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  as  nomad 
huntsmen,  and  subsequently  formed  a  corps  of 
the  Egyptian  army,  while  in  the  kings  of  the 
North  and  South  we  must  see  the  Hyksos  prince 
who  held  his  court  at  Tanis,  and  the  native 
princes  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  who  ruled 
at  Thebes.  The  inscription,  therefore,  will  go 
back  to  the  period  when  the  war  broke  out 
between  Apophis  and  Ta'a,  which  eventually 
led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  kings. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Aristotelian  Society. — {Monday,  Jan.  19.) 

Shadwouth  H.  Hodgson,  Ksa.,  president,  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  F.C.  Conybeare  read  a  paper  upon  "The 
late  Prof.  Clifford's  Philosophy."  The  paper 
commenced  with  an  analysis  of  the  essay  upon  the 
nature  of  things  in  themselves,  in  which  Clifford 
starts  from  the  distinction  between  the  object  as 
equivalent  to  a  personal  feeling,  real  or  possible, 
which  is  a  subjective  appearance  only,  and  the 
eject  or  feeling,  real  or  possible,  as  interred  to 
exist  out  of  myself  ard  in  another.  The  bearing 
of  the  distinction  upon  language  and  ethics  was 
pointed  out,  and  followed  by  a  criticism  of 
Clifford's  reduction  of  ultimate  reality  to  an 
absolute  feeling,  to  a  feellog  such  as  it  may  be 
conceived  to  be  prior  to  the  genesis  of  a  personal 
self.  The  lecturer  contended  that  the  doctrine, 
like  Hume's,  led  straight  to  philosophic  Nihilism, 
and  that  Clifford's  deduction  from  the  absolute 
feeling  of  the  world  and  of  the  developed  ejo  was 
only  achieved  by  tacitly  assuming  in  the  unrelated 
feeling  characteristics  which  it  only  bears  in  the 
medium  of  the  developed  self  and  memory. — A 
diFcussiou  followed,  in  which  the  president,  Mr. 
Bernard  Bosanquet,  and  others  took  part. 

EoYAi,  Asiatic  Society. — (Monday,  Jan.  2G.) 
E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. — Prof. 
Peterson  read  a  paper  on  "Panini,  the  Poet  and 
Grammarian ;  with  some  Remarks  on  the  Age  of 
Indian  Classical  Poetry."  Prof.  Peterson  cited 
verses_  ascribed  in  the  anthologies  to  the  poet 
I'aMini,  and  gave  reasons  for  believing  that  he  and 


the  great  grammarian  of  the  name  were  one  and 
the  same  person.  The  verses  belonged  to  a  style 
of  writing  which  had  lately  been  represented  as 
belonging  to  the  "  Renaissance  period  of  Sanskrit 
literature,"  as  Prof.  Max  Miiller  called  it.  This 
Renaissance  theory  was  based  largely  upon 
Ferguson's  speculation  with  regard  to  the 
Vikrfimaditya  era,  which,  according  to  him,  begun 
in  A.D.  544,  whereas  it  purported  to  extend  from 
50  i).c.  Prof.  Peterson  argued  that  this  theory 
was  no  longer  tenable,  and  went  on  to  show  that 
poetry  of  the  kind  exemplified  in  the  books  of 
KalidiTsa  was  already  an  old  art  in  Indiii  in  the 
first  century  of  our  era.  It  reached  back  at  least 
to  the  poem  on  the  life  of  Buddha  by  Asvaghosha, 
a  Brahmin  converted  to  Buddhism,  who  wrote  in 
the  time  of  Kanishka  (a.d.  78).  Prof.  Peterson 
thought  that  the  great  triad  of  grammarians— 
Pa«ini,  Katyayana,  and  PatanjaU — were  all  poets 
as  well,  and  held  that  it  was  no  longer  desirable 
to  regard  with  distrust  the  tradition  which 
a.s.tigned  Vikramaditya  and  his  court  to  56  it.c  , 
and  represented  hmi  as  surrounded  by  famous 
poets. — The  reading  of  the  paper  was  followed  by 
a  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Rusden 
drew  attention  to  a  remarkable  similarity  of 
thought  between  cue  of  the  verses  quoted  by  Prof. 
Peterson  and  a  passage  in  Horace. 


FINE   ART. 

OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 
III. 
It  would  bo  impossible  to  point  to  a  finer  portrait 
by  Hogarth  than  the  little-known  "Mrs. 
Desaguliers  "  (W.  C.  Cartwright,  Esq.).  This 
represents,  with  extraordinary  directness  and 
force,  a  young  lady  of  much  sprightliness  and 
a  beauty  not  exactly  of  the  higher  order, 
attired  in  a  gala  costume  which  appears  at  least 
fifty  years  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  portrait. 
Solidly  and,  in  its  way,  brilliantly  painted, 
though  with  the  hardness  inseparable  from  the 
master's  peculiar  method,  its  intense  vitality 
puts  into  the  shade  even  the  fine  and  very 
living  performances  by  Eeynolds  and  Gains- 
borough, which  are  its  immediate  neighbours. 
Something  of  theHogarthian  humour,  though 
not  the  dramatic  genius  or  the  power  of  realisa- 
tion of  that  great  tragi-comedian,  descended 
to  Johann  ZofFany,  who,  with  all  his  draw- 
backs of  hardness  and  opacity  as  a  painter,  sug- 
gested with  rare  intuition  the  true  individuality 
of  his  sitters ;  and  portrayed  them,  too,  with 
a  sly  seeming-unconsciousness  such  as  adds 
much  to  the  zest  of  the  beholder,  who  deems 
that  he  discovers  for  himself  what  the  unseen 
prompter  has  unobtrusively  hinted  to  him. 
Among  some  of  those  delightful  family  portraits 
on  a  small  scale,  in  which  he  is  seen  at  his  best, 
we  may  select  for  especial  mention  Lady  Sarah 
Spencer's  "  Portrait  Group,"  showing,  in  stiff 
attitudes  amusmgly  suggestive  of  photography 
in  its  earlier  stages,  a  family  of  country  gentle- 
folk, whom  we  may  surmise  to  be  of  a  some- 
what rustic  order.  This  includes  an  elder  lady, 
who  is  a  very  Mrs.  Hardcastle  in  fussiness  and 
endimanche  splendour,  and  a  younger  one  play- 
ing the  mandolin,  upon  whose  devoted  head 
the  senior  has  evidently  clapped  one  of  her 
most  portentous  turbans.  By  the  side  of  them 
an  elderly  gentleman  poses  with  much  naiceti' 
and  complacency.  Real  skill  is  shown  in  the 
careful  modelling  of  the  heads  and  in  the 
rendering  of  the  elaborate  costumes.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  has  rarely,  even  at  Burlington 
House,  been  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  on 
the  present  occasion.  He  can  be  judged  not 
only — as  at  many  previous  exhibitions — by 
the  still  beautiful  ghosts  of  once  glowing 
works,  but  by  more  than  one  performance 
in  which  are  still  displayed,  relatively  un- 
mpaired,  the  charms  of  a  colour  seeking 
to  unite  the  magic  of  the  Venetian  tints 
with  the  sombre  glow  of  a  Rembrandt.  The 
"Master  Bunbury"   (Sir  E.  Bunbury,  Bart,), 
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painted  in  1780,  shows  with  perfect  simpUoity, 
as  well  as  with  all  that  love  for  childhood  in 
the    expression    of    which  the    master    stands 
unrivalled,   a    bright-eyed   urchin,    clad   in    a 
ruby  velvet  coat  and    dark   yellow  breeches, 
gazing    out   of    the    jiicture    with   the    fixed 
and     unconscious     gaze     of      a     bright-eyed 
squirrel.     In  perfection  of  preservation,  as  in 
true  charm  of  delineation,  this  more  than  rivals 
that  still  brilliant  piece  of  colour,  the  famous 
' '  Yoimg  Fortune-tellers  "  (Sir  Chas.  Tennant, 
Bart.),  in  which  arc  given  in  fancy  dress  the 
portraits  of  two  beautiful  children,  Lord  Henry 
and  Lady  Charlotte  Spencer.     The  fascination 
of  the  picture  cannot  be  denied  or  altogether 
withstood ;   but  it  is  none  the  less  a  marked 
example  of  that  false  and  exaggerated  naivete 
into  which  Reynolds  was  not  infrequently  be- 
trayed in  his  excessive  straining  after  archness 
and  a  seductive  mutinerie.    The  "Viscountess 
Crosbie"   is   the    almost    equally   well-known 
portrait  in  full  length  of  a  beautiful  and  viva- 
cious lady,  who  is  seen  fronting  the  spectator, 
moving  onward  with  a  swift,  graceful  motion. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  doubtful  pro- 
portions of  the  figure,  few  will  be  found  to  gain- 
say the  assertion  that  the  head  is,  in  the  irresis- 
tible animation  of  its  bright  youthfulness,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  painted  by  the  master. 
The    whole    is    a    striking    example    of    that 
"momentary"  quality  which  has  been  praised 
in  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua.     In  this  exceptional 
case  the  momentariness,  expressing  as  it  does 
the  main,  over-mastering  quality  of  the  lively 
creature  portrayed,  is  entirely  successful.     Had 
the  art  of  portraiture,  however,  been  confined 
or  even  mainly  directed  to  the  representation  of 
ephemeral    phases    of     expression,    its    scope 
woidd  have  been  singularly  contracted,  and  its 
chief  glory — the  suggestion  of  mental  as  well 
as  physical  individuality — obscured.     Faded  as 
are  the  flesh-tints  in  the  beautiful  "  Portrait 
of  Miss  Kennedy"  (Sir  E.  Bunbury,  Bart.),  one 
is  still,  in  contemplating  it,  inclined  not  to  dis- 
agree with  the  dictum  of  Sir  Joshua  himself : — 
'  ■  It  has  more  grace  and  dignity  than  anything 
I  have  done,  and  it  is  the  best  coloured."     It 
is  difficult,  however,  to  connect  the  sobriquet 
of   "Polly   Kennedy"  with  this  haughty  and 
just  a  shade  fi-etful  beauty,  whose   face   and 
attitude  are  the  perfection  of  high-bred  grace. 
Exquisite  combinations  ot  peacock-blue,  dark 
green,  crimson,  and  gold  are  obtained  in  the 
sumptuous  pseudo-oriental  costume  and  acces- 
sories, all  of  which  must  be  from  the  artist's 
lUTi  brush. 

To  see  Gainsborough  in  perfection  this  year 
it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  New  Gallery, 
for  here  are  only  two  first-rate  performances 
from  his  hand.  One  is  the  easy  and  delightfid 
"Portrait  of  James  Christie,  Esq."  (James 
Christie,  Esq.),  which  places  before  us  in  a 
three-quarter  length,  with  his  arm  leaning 
on  a  picture — evidently  a  Gainsborough  land- 
scape— the  founder  of  the  well-known  firm 
of  auctioneers.  This  was  painted  in  1778,  and 
presented  by  the  painter  to  the  sitter.  To  an 
I'.irly  period  of  the  mastei-'s  career  must  belong 
t lie  often-exhibited  "Miss  Hippesley  "  (Sir  C. 
Tennant,  Bart.) — a  lady  of  great  physical 
attractions,  but  not  altogether  reassuring  ex- 
pression, who  almost  fronts  the  spectator  in 
a  low  white  dress  with  a  mantle  of  cold 
bright  blue.  The  modelling  is  much  more 
solid  and  careful,  if  less  broad,  than  that  of 
the  painter's  most  characteristic  manner ;  and 
the  true  individuality  of  the  model  is  more 
strongly  emphasised,  because  artificial  grace 
has  been  less  sought  for.  The  quality  which 
is  unmistakably  Gainsborough's  is  that  hardly 
controlled  animal  vivacity  of  spirits  which  he 
liad  the  secret  of  exhibiting  in  features  out- 
wardly in  perfect  repose. 

A  Romney  of  exceptional  tenderness  and 
lignity  is  the  "  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Carwardino  and 


ChUd  "  (Lord  Hillmgdon).     It  is  a  trifle  dull 
in  colour  even  for  a  Romney — and  as  a  colourist 
he   always    suffers    much  from   a    comparison 
with  his   great   rivals — but  the  design  has  an 
unforced  harmony  and  nobility,  the  conception 
a  simple  human  pathos,  such  as  has  hardly  been 
attained  either  by  Gainsborough  or  Reynolds. 
The  mother  and  child  are  here  absolutely  one 
in    mysterious    sympathy   and    love,    and  the 
modesty  of  nature  is  not  overstepped,  even  by 
a  hair's  breadth.     An  example  of  Romney  in 
his  least  interesting  phase — that  of   the  only 
mildly  interested  limner  of  fashionable  beauties 
— is  the  over-cleaned  and  tiresome  "  Portrait  of 
Mrs.      Powys"     (Lord    Hillingdon).       Much 
better  in  every  respect  is  the  "  Lady  Edward 
Cavendish  Bentinck  " — a  young  lady  quaintly 
and  becomingly  attired  in  a  diaphanous  white 
cloak,    with    a   large    white    muslin  hat  tied 
under  her  chin  with  blue  ribbons.     A  super- 
ficial   modish  elegance  is  shown  in   the  very 
happily-designed  "Portrait  of  LadyMUnes" 
(Lord  Houghton) — a  beauty  very  conscious  of 
her  undeniable    charms ;  but  this  lacks,   like 
many      pictures      of      its      class      from    the 
same    brush,    true    life   and    characterisation. 
The    earlier   and  better   phase   of    Hoppner's 
practice      is     vmusually     well      displayed     in 
the     "Portrait    of     Mrs.    Gwyn"     (Sir      C. 
Termant)  —  the    Miss    Horneck    who,     from 
some  verses  of  Goldsmith,  obtained  the  name 
of  the  "  Jessamy  Bride  "  ;  this  is  a  very  happy, 
but   also  a   quite   unconcealed,  adaptation  of 
Sir  Joshua's  style,  much  lacking  in  strength, 
but    not    in    charm.       Stronger     and     more 
characteristic,    but,    at  the   same  time,  much 
coarser  in  technique,  is  the  "Mrs.  Hoppner" 
(James  Christie,  Esq.). 

Turner  may  bo  studied  here  in  almost 
every  phase  of  his  progress  and  transfor- 
mation. Very  difficult  to  appreciate  in  its 
present  darkened  and  obscured  condition  is 
the  "Kilgarran  Castle"  (M.  H.  Colnaghi, 
Esq.),  which  illustrates  the  first  manner.  To 
the  second  belong  the  fine  pair  of  landscapes, 
both  called  "  Scene  in  the  Park  at  Lowther 
Castle"  (the  Earl  of  Lonsdale),  and  both 
painted  in  1810.  The  more  beautiful  of  the  pair 
is  the  No.  131,  in  which  the  castle  appears 
rather  too  definitely  in  the  middle  distance, 
under  an  evening  sky  still  saturated  with  the 
rays  of  the  dying  sun,  while  cattle  enliven  the 
foreground  on  the  skirts  of  a  wood,  which  casts 
on  the  meadows  the  long  shadows  of  approach- 
ing evening.  The  influence  of  Cuyp,  in  the  treat- 
ment both  of  the  vibrating  golden  atmosphere 
and  of  the  wooded  foreground,  makes  itself 
unmistakably  felt.  The  pathetic,  but  not  sad, 
quality  of  this  simple  English  scene  is  such  as 
could  not  be  infused  into  a  "composition," 
however  noble,  however  well  ponderated.  Of 
the  class  of  so-called  classical  compositions,  in 
which  Turner  openly  came  forward  as  the 
emulator  and  imitator  of  Claude  le  Lorrain,  it 
would  bo  difficult  to  point  to  a  finer  or  more 
important  example  than  Sir  John  Pender's 
"Classical  Landscape:  Mercury  and  Herse," 
painted  in  1 8 1 1 ,  and  worthy  to  take  rank  with  the 
"  Crossing  the  Brook  "  at  the  National  Gallery, 
if  not  quite  with  Lord  Yarborough's  "Vintage 
at  Macon,"  which,  with  all  its  classicality,  is 
more  sincere  and  more  solidly  based  on  nature. 
Nothing  fresh  need  be  said  about  Lord 
Wantage's  "  Sheemess,"  which  has  very 
recently  been  seen  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 
The  "  Wreckers  "  (Sir  John  Pender)  is  a  poetic 
and  unusually  well-preserved  study  of  the 
warring  elements  let  loose,  serving  as  an 
adpiirable  pretext  for  the  indulgence  in  that 
tragic,  unrestful  mood  which  is  the  main 
characteristic  of  the  master's  late  time.  The 
sandy  shore,  the  still  angry  encroaching  waves, 
the  black  tempestuous  sky,  are  presented  with 
a  magic  power  and  a  unity  of  effect  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  parallel. 


Even  by  the  side  of  this  great  piece  a  most 
luminous  and  beautiful  Bonington,  ' '  Low 
Tide  on  the  French  Coast"  (Sir  C.  Tennant), 
succeeds  in  maintaining  itself.  Though  it  is 
open  to  much  doubt  whether  certain  problems 
of  linear  perspective  connected  with  the  figures 
and  shipping  in  the  middle  distance  have  been 
accurately  solved,  and  the  awkward  figures  of 
children  in  the  extreme  foreground  may  be 
blamed,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  fascina- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  evening  skies 
to  be  seen  here — one  which  any  Dutchman 
of  them  all  might  be  proud  to  have  painted. 

After  several  Constable  years,  we  have  now  a 
Crome  year ;  and  if  we  do  not  find  in  the  latter 
master  the  masterly  breadth  of  execution,  the 
originality  of  standpoint,  the  purely  English 
quality  to  which  the  former  owes  his  command- 
ing position  in  the  English  school,  we  may 
enjoy  in  his  work  a  far  greater  variety,  a  more 
intimate  pathos,  and  a  subtler  penetration  of 
Nature's  secrets  than  Constable  can  show.  The 
unusual  and  unusually  exquisite  "  On  the 
River  Yare"  (H.  G.  Barwell,  Esq.)  shows  the 
river  all  pale-green  and  grey  under  the  last 
livid  gleam  of  sunlight  which  fights  its 
way  through  menacing  thunder-clouds.  Here 
Crome  has  evidently  been  inspired  by  Van 
Goyen,  whose  method  he  applies  with  the 
happiest  results  to  an  English  scene.  In  the 
noble  study  of  trees,  "  The  Willow-Tree"  (G. 
Holmes,  Esq.),  the  facile  brush  of  Gainsborough 
has  fmnished  an  example  for  the  treatment  of 
foliage ;  but  the  drawing  of  tree  trunks  and 
branches  is  finer  and  more  accurate  than  his. 
The  much-admired  "  Poringland  Oak  "  (Rev. 
C.  J.  Steward)  shows  everywhere,  and  especially 
in  the  peculiar  accentuation  of  the  branches, 
the  influence  of  Crome's  chief  idol,  Hobbema. 
The  luminous  sky,  the  middle  distance,  and 
the  foreground,  with  its  jewel-like  emerald 
tones,  are  alike  admirable ;  but  noble  as  is  the 
rendering  of  the  great  oak  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  picture,  it  unpleasantly  suggests 
a  tree  stuck  upright  in  the  ground,  rather  than 
one  whose  roots  still  have  a  firm  hold  in  the 
soil.  Claude  Phillips. 


THE  LATE  DR.  8CHLIEMANN. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to 
Mme.  Schliemann,  on  the  occasion  of  her  hus- 
band's death,  by  the  heads  of  the  foreign 
archaeological  schools  in  Athens : 

"The  undersigned  representatives  of  foreign 
archaeological  institutions  at  Athens  hereby  desire 
to  give  public  expression  to  their  sense  of  the 
serious  loss  to  archaeological  science  caused  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Henry  Schliemann. 

"  They  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  making 
due  acknowledgment  of  his  distinguished  services 
in  exploration  and  excavation  of  ancient  Greek 
sites  and  monuments,  which  have  undoubtedly 
advanced  to  an  exceptional  degree  the  study  of 
ancient  life  and  art,  and  have  opened  out  new 
fields  of  enquiry  yielding  results  important  iu  the 
present  and  of  great  promise  for  the  future. 

' '  More  than  any  man  of  ova  time  he  has 
awakened  wide-spread  interest  in  the  great  Hel- 
lenic past,  and  has  converted  what  was  previously 
a  study  confined  to  the  few  into  a  living  influence 
which  has  enriched  the  intellectual  resoiurces  of 
all  civilised  communities. 

"  They  also  desire  to  express  their  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  family  of  their  distinguished  col- 
league. 

' '  Signed, 

/  German     Imp. 

"  W.  DoRPFBLD,  Ist  Secretary  1  Archaeological 

"P.  WoLTEKs,  2nd  Secretary    j  Institute    at 

'  Athens 

"  R  J^^l^j^i^^'"^"  ^  American   School  of 

^-  ^-  "InnuaTS^ector  \  Cl^-ical  Studies 
"E.  A.  GABDNEtt,  Director,   British  Archaeo- 
logical School." 
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O0BBE8P0NDENGE. 

THE  AUCIKNT    EGYPTIAN  MONUMENTS. 

Luxor  :  Jan.  13,  1891. 

The    announcement     in    the    Ac^VDEMY    of 
December    27,     that    a     numerously    signed 
memorial  has  been  presented  to  Lord  Salisbury 
praying    for    the    appointment  of    an  official 
inspector    of  the    Egyptian    monuments,    has 
given  great  satisfaction  to  those  of  us  here  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject.     It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  on  archaeologists  and  lovers 
of  art  that  if  the  monuments  still  remaining  are 
to  be  preserved,  the  initiative  must  be  taken 
by  the  Foreign  Secretary.     Whatever  he  orders 
will    bo    carried    out.      But   unless    ho   gives 
precise    and    definite     instructions      nothing 
practical  will  be  accomplished.     It  might  have 
been  thought  that  the  agitation  of  last  autumn 
would  have  stirred  the  Cairo  officials  to  action. 
It  served  no   other  end   than  to   promote   a 
certain  amount  of    aimless    discussion.      The 
suggestions   of    members    of    the    Antiquities 
Committee  like  Gen.   Grenfell  and  Col.  Boss, 
who    to  a    knowledge    of    the   subject   unite 
also  an  earnest  desire  to  save  the  monuments, 
were    invariably    vetoed    by    the     obstructive 
majority.     Hard-working  officials,  having  the 
management  of  important  departments,  cannot 
be    expected   to    waste  hours    in   attempting 
to    reason    with    colleagues    whose      evident 
intention    is    simply   to    thwart    action;    and 
if     Gen.     Grenfell    resigns    his    membership 
of    the     committee,     as    he    has     stated    he 
will,    he  would    certainly   be    fuUy    justified 
in  doing  so.     It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  for  those 
unacquainted  with  Egyptian  politics  to  realise 
the  motives  influencmg  the  opposition.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  interest  of  art,  this  antiquities 
question  is  one  of  the  few  in  which  the  native 
Pashas  can  indulge  their  passion  for  intrigue 
without  fear  of  consequences.     Opposition  on 
what  are  considered  more  serious  matters  may 
be    accompanied  by  loss    of    place.      In   this 
instance  it  is  somewhat  ostentatiously  displayed, 
as  a  kind  of  investment  which  may  yield  good 
interest  in  the  future.     That  the  calculation  is 
entirely  fallacious  is,  of  course,  evident  to  those 
aware  of  the  settled  policy  of  England  in  the 
East,  but  then  the  native  Pashas'  notions  on 
that  subject  are  somewhat  hazy. 

Sometimes,  however,  even  on  this  question, 
the  opposition  finds  itself  rather  sharply  pulled 
up,  as  happened  two  or  three  weeks  ago  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie's  excavations.  He 
came  out  _  to  Egypt  last  November  on  the 
understanding  that  he  was  to  work  at  the 
Pyramid  of  Medun  under  the  same  conditions 
that  he  excavated  last  year  at  Hawara.  After 
he  left  Cairo  new  rules  were  made  by  the 
committee,  of  such  a  nature  that  Mr.  Petrie, 
on  learning  them,  decided  to  abandon  his  work, 
and  discharged  his  men.  This  was  what  the 
majority  of  the  committee  desired.  The  fact  of 
his  being  an  Englishman,  and  a  very  successful 
excavator,  greatly  esteemed  at  home  and 
with  a  European  reputation,  offered  a  rare 
opportunity  for  displaying  their  animus, 
and  placing  something  to  the  account  of  the 
"  investment."  One  member  of  the  committee 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  Mr.  Petrie  must  be 
made  to  understand  that  there  is  no  room  for 
him  in  Egypt."  Fortunately,  the  matter  came 
to  the  ears  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  who  summoned 
Mr.  Petrie  to  Cairo,  ordered  the  committee  to 
a,bolish  their  late  regulations,  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  Mr.  Petrie  framed  new  ones,  which 
wUl  be  decidedly  more  favourable  to  him  than 
those  under  which  he  has  hitherto  conducted 
his  operations. 

This  incident  will  explain  to  those  interested 
in  the  jircservation  of  ancient  monuments 
how  matters  really  stand  here.  They 
are  sufficiently  influential  to  demand  of 
Lord  Salisbury  ^that  the  Egyptian  temples  be 
placed  under    efficient  inspection.      This  can 


only  be  done  by  the  department  of  public 
works.  And  when  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  informs 
Sir  Colin  Moncrieff  and  Col.  Boss  that  the 
responsibility  of  preservation  rests  with  them, 
unhampered  with  any  conditions,  we  may 
entertain  a  reasonable  hope  that  what  yet 
remains  of  the  monuments  will  not  be  lost. 

As  to  their  present  condition,  I  notice  a  marked 
deterioration  since  last  I  visited  Upper  Egypt, 
three  years  ago.  The  natural  decay  has  gone 
on  to  an  alarming  extent.  Fine  passages  of 
sculpture,  where  the  stone  is  saturated  with 
nitre,  can  be  obliterated  by  the  pressure  of  the 
finger ;  and  this  might  have  been  prevented  if 
the  stone  had  been  properly  washed  when  it 
was  first  uncovered.  It  is  true  that  some 
tombs  are  shut  in  with  doors ;  but  the  temples 
are  xmenclosed,  and  the  natives  have  free 
access  to  them,  which  means  that  the  decoration 
is  at  their  mercy,  the  same  as  previously.  In 
places  where  decayed  stone  ought  to  have  been 
cut  away  and  supplied  with  new,  there  is  simply 
a  plastering  of  Nile  mud  mixed  with  chopped 
straw.  In  short,  the  evidences  of  decay  and 
wreckage  in  all  directions  is  simply  heart- 
breaking. 

It  cannot  be  otherwise  under  the  present 
system.  In  the  temperate  climate  of  Western 
Europe  it  would  be  physically  impossible  for 
one  man  to  direct  a  museum  and  overlook 
monuments  extending  over  nearly  a  thousand 
miles.  Consequently,  for  all  purposes  of  practi- 
cal study  the  museum  is  next  to  valueless,  and 
the  monuments  are  passing  away  before  our 
eyes.  Whether  the  museum  of  Ghizeh  shall 
fulfil  the  function  it  might  for  this  generation, 
and  whether  the  monuments  are  to  be  preserved 
for  future  generations,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
educated  public  of  England. 

Henry  Wallis. 


NOTES    ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The  object  of  The  Eoyal  Society  of  Painter- 
Etchers  being  not  merely  the  restoration  of 
original  etching,  but  the  re-infusion  into  all 
forms  of  the  engraver's  art  of  the  painter-like 
qualities  which  it  has  lost,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  council  to  include  in  this  year's 
exhibition  (in  March)  those  plates  of  the  Liber 
Sttiiliiiriim  which  wore  executed  by  Tunier 
himself. 

General  Sir  Francis  Grenfell,  whose 
important  discoveries  at  Assuan  in  1885  have 
earned  for  him  the  gratitude  of  Egyptologists, 
has  had  a  battalion  working  for  the  last  month 
at  Abu  Simbcl.  An  inscribed  tablet,  of  which 
there  appears  to  be  no  previous  record,  and 
two  broken  statues  have  been  found  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Great  Temple.  The  vast 
accumulation  of  sand  at  Abii  Simbel  renders 
the  work  of  excavation  one  of  unusual  difficultj', 
as  well  as  of  promise. 

Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards's  forthcoming 
volume  wiU  be  entitled  Pharaohs,  Edlahs,  and 
Explorers. 

The  fourth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  will 
be  held  on  Saturday,  February  20,  in  the  hall 
of  the  Zoological  Society,  Hanover-square. 
The  President,  Sir  John  Fowler,  will  take  the 
chair  at  4  p.m. 

The  Art  Journal  for  February  wUl  contain 
the  conclusion  of  the  illustrated  article  on 
"  Lord  Tennyson's  ChUdhood." 

It  is  proposed  to  place  a  memorial  to  the 
late  Archbishop  Thomson  in  York  Minster,  in 
the  form  of  a  recumbent  effigy,  similar  to  that 
of  his  predecessor,  Vemon-Harcourt. 

The  late  General  Sir  Edmund  Whitmore  has 
bequeathed  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  a 
picture  of  Sir  George  Brown,  whose  aide-de- 
camp he  was  in  the  Crimea. 


DimiNG  the  three  first  days  of  next  week 
Messrs.  Sotheby  will  be  engaged  in  selling  the 
large  coUeotion  of  coins  formed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Churchill  Babington,  some  time  Disney  pro- 
fessor of  archaeology  at  Cambridge.  The  col- 
lection is  particularly  rich  in  Greek  pieces, 
many  of  which  came  from  historic  cabinets. 
There  is  also  a  series  of  early  British  coins  and 
Eoman  coins  relating  to  Britain. 

The  French  minister  of  public  instruction 
has  commissioned  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  to 
execute  two  cartoons  for  Gobelin  tapestries 
representing  the  girlhood  of  Joan  of  Are. 


THE   STAGE. 

STAGE    NOTES. 
The  Globe  Theatre,   which  has  had   so   much 
bad  luck,  has   now   been    re-opened    by   Mr. 
Norman   Forbes,    an   intelligent   young  actor 
who    has    been   able,    it    seems,     to     assume 
managerial  responsibilities.     We  thank  him  for 
abolishing  the  little  fussiness  of  fees  for  play- 
bills, and  it  is  doubtless  to  the   comfort  of   his 
audience  that  he  has  introduced  the  electric 
light.     These  be  brave  things.     But  what  about 
his  pieces  f    We  question  whether,  in  the  choice 
of  these,  he  has  shown  as  much  judgment ;  and, 
after  all,  it  is  by  pieces  and  performances — not 
by  free  jjlay -bills  andimlimited  electric  light- 
that  a  theatre  must  stand  or  fall.     Mr.  Norman 
Forbes  has  been  Ul-advised  in  selecting  a  version 
of  the    now  well-kno-wn    "  Gringoire "  of    De 
Banville  as  one  of  his  two  opening  plays.     All 
that  we  can  say  for  the  choice  is  that  it  shows  a 
disposition    to   get   away  from   the   common- 
place;    but    why    get    away    from  it  in  this 
particular   direction  ?    The    adaptation  of  De 
Banville's     drama    by    Mr.    Besant    and   Mr. 
Walter  Pollock  is  good  enough  for  the  plain 
man ;  and  though  a  great  expert  of  the  theatre 
did    say,   years    ago,    that    Mr.   Wills    (whose 
adaptation    Mr.     Norman     Forbes    jjroduces) 
has    written  some     of    the  best   blank   verse 
done    since    Otway,    there    will   scarcely,  we 
think,  be  found  a  place  for  the  new  adaptation 
of  "  Gringoire."     And  again,  though  it  may  be 
interesting,  is  it  quite  modest  of  a  very  young 
actor-managnr  to  offer  himself  to  the  public  in 
a  rd/e  in  which  Mr.   Beerbohm  Tree  is   seen  so 
often   and    with   such  singular   success  'f    We 
trow  not.     Wo  consider  it  a  mistake ;  but  for 
this  mistake  Mr.  Norman  Forbes,  to  some  ex- 
tent, makes  amends  by  the  selection  of  a  less 
important   character   in   the   second    piece    he 
plays.     You  see  he  is  not  a  low  comedian,  and 
he    has  the   sense   to   know   it.     This   second 
piece — by  far  the  longer  of  the  two — is  called 
"  All  the  Comforts  of  Home."     It  is  a  farcical 
comedy,  or  rather,  a  very  long  farce,  adapted 
from  the  German.     As  given  upon  the  London 
stage,  it  is  ill  constructed.      But  two  or  three 
pretty  young  ladies,  and  one  or  two  clever  ones, 
perform  in  it.     Miss   Mary   Ansell — jjerhaps  a 
beginner — has  a  measure  of  charm,  and  works 
hard.      Miss  Lily   Linfield  makes   a  hit  by  a 
dance.     But  the  best  played  part  is  that  of  one 
Theodore   Bender,   which    is   played    by  Mr. 
Harry  Paulton.     Of  course  this  long  established 
comic  actor  knows  his  business  perfectly.     We 
doubt,   however,   whether  his  performance,  or 
the  best  eflforts  of  the  other  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, will   suffice   to   secure  popularity  to  the 
present   Globe    play-bill.       It   has  been  asked 
already — and  we  echo  the  inquiry — hasn't  the 
new  young   manager  some  stronger   card  up 
his  sleeve  Y 

For  two  or  three  nights  last  week  Mr. 
Beerbohm  Tree — owing,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
to  a  sharp  bronchial  attack — was  out  of  the 
Haymarket  biU.  The  public  suddenly  found 
that  the  yoimg  actor,  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison 
— now  Mr.  Tree's  acting  manager — was  ready 
and  thoroughly  able  to  step  into  Mr.   Tree's 
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shoes  as  the  Duke  of  Guisebiiry  in  "The 
Dancing  Girl."  Mr.  Harrison  performed  an 
exacting  part  mth  remarkable  vigom-  and 
eifect.  It  was  indeed  a  tour  de  force  of  a  rare 
kind,  and  it  demands  this  word  of  chronicle. 

Miss  ]SiLi.EiE  Fkasek  produced  Ibsen's 
"  Doll's  House  "  for  a  single  performance  last 
Tuesday  at  Terry's.  We  did  not  go.  The  lady's 
performance — as  word  is  brought  to  us — was 
good,  but  the  piece  is  said  to  have  been  received 
coldly.  Did  the  enthusiastic  Ibsenite  forget 
to  be  present  to  see  to  it  that  a  measure  of 
applause — unwarranted  by  the  art — was  at  least 
bestowed  upon  the  topsy-turvy  morality  of 
the  production  ? 


MUSIC. 

"IVANHOE." 

The  Royal  English  Opera  House  opens  to- 
night vfith.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  "  Ivanhoe." 
Scott's  novel  of  that  name  has  already  foi-med 
the  subject  of  more  than  one  opera,  of  which 
perhaps  the  best  known — by  name  at  any  rate 
— is  Marschuor's  "  Templer  imd  Ji'idin."  In 
that  work  we  have  the  scene  in  the  friar's  cell, 
the  taking  of  the  castle  of  Torquilstone  ;  and  at 
the  end  Ivanhoe  appears  as  Eebecca's  champion 
at  Templestowe.  But  though  almost  the  same 
characters,  and  to  some  extent  the  same  events, 
are  to  be  foimd  in  Sir  A.  Sullivan's  new  opera, 
there  is  no  resemblance  in  the  music. 

The  moment  has  not  yet  come  to  discuss  the 
work ;  but  from  a  perusal  of  the  vocal  score  we 
may  venture  on  a  brief  description  of  the  plot, 
as  given  by  the  librettist,  Mr.  Julian  Sturgis. 

The  first  act  opens  in  the  Hall  of  Cedric  the 
Saxon.  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert  and  Maurice 
de  Bracy  arrive,  and  are  welcomed  by  Cedric. 
The  supper  scene,  as  related  by  Scott,  is  closely 
followed  by  the  librettist.  The  drinking  song 
for  baritone  solo  (Cedric)  and  chorus  is  the 
chief  musical  feature  of  this  opening  scene. 
Towards  the  close  De  Bracy  proposes  to  the 
Templar  to  seize  Eowena  when  returning  from 
the  fists  at  Ashby.  In  the  next  scene  Eowena 
is  foimd  alone,  singing  to  "  the  moon  clad  in 
silver  maU."  Ivanhoe,  disguised  as  the  Palmer, 
is  brought  to  her,  and  she  anxiously  inquires 
after  the  Crusaders,  and  especially  after  Ivan- 
lioe.  The  act  closes  with  the  "tournament" 
iimsic,  the  defeat  of  the  Templar,  and  the 
rroognition  of  the  "disinherited"  knight  as 
Ivanhoe. 

The  second  act  opens  in  Friar  Tuck's  cell, 
md  there  are  two  songs,  one  for  the  disguised 
King  Eichard,  the  other  for  the  "  thievish  " 
friar.  The  song  for  the  latter  is  in  good  old 
English  style,  and  it  ends  with  a  "Ho  joUy 
Jenkin"  refrahi,  in  which  both  join.  Given  a 
good  rendering,  the  success  of  this  number  is 
assured.  The  two  are  about  to  ii{;ht,  when 
Locksley  arrives,  demanding  "succour  for 
Cedric,  Thane  of  Eotherwood,  and  for  his  ward 
liowena,"  who  have  been  carried  off  to  Torquil- 
-lone;  Ivanhoe,  wounded,  lies  in  the  same  ac- 
cursed walls.  The  next  scene  takes  place  within 
the  castle  of  Torquilstone.  De  Bracy  oilers 
liberty  to  Eowena  and  her  father  if  she  will 
marry  him.  Then  the  Templar  appears  and 
sings  of  his  passion  for  Eebecca.  In  scene  o 
Ulrica  declaims  her  wild  legend,  founded  on  the 
one  given  in  the  novel.  After  this  Eebecca 
comes  to  her  asking  if  there  bo  no  way  of  safety. 
The  maiden's  prayer,  "  Lord  of  our  chosen 
race,"  is  said  to  contain  part  of  a  genuine 
Hebrew  melody.  The  act  closis  with  a  long 
duet  between  the  Templur  and  the  Jewess. 
This  is  evidently  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
numbers  in  the  work. 

'The  third  act  opens  stiU  in  the  castle  of  Tor- 
quilstone. Eebecca  is  watching  over  the  wounded 
knight.  She  sings  a  lullaby  soft  and  sweet, 
Ivanhoe,  too,  has  his  song.     The  storming  and 


burning  of  the  castle  bring  the  scene  to  a  close. 
As  in  the  novel,  the  Jewess  is  saved  by  the 
Templar,  and  Ivanhoe  by  King  Eichard.  The 
next  scene,  with  its  opening  chorus,  "  Light 
foot  upon  the  dancing  green,"  must  come  as  a 
welcome  contrast  after  the  exciting  Torquil- 
stone music.  The  outlaws  are  assembled  in  the 
forest.  Eichard  enters  with  Ivanhoe.  "We 
have  the  pardon  of  De  Bracy ;  Cedric  becomes 
reconciled  to  his  son,  and  consents  to  his  union 
with  Eowena.  In  this  scene  there  is  a  short 
quartet  and  a  short  love  duet.  The  finale  gives 
the  arrival  of  Ivanhoe  at  Templestowe,  as 
Eebecca's  champion,  and  the  death  of  the 
Templar. 

Mr.  Sturgis  has  cleverly  condensed  Scott's 
novel,  so  full  of  incident,  and  there  is  much 
poetry  and  force  in  his  lines.  The  weak  part 
of  the  book  seems  to  us  to  be  the  divided  in- 
terest caused  by  the  two  maidens,  Eowena  and 
Eebecca ;  but  for  this  fault,  if  it  be  such,  the 
novelist  is  responsible.  Of  Sir  A.  Sullivan's 
music,  we  will  only  venture  to  say  that  it  is 
clever,  full  of  melody,  and  for  the  most  part 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  composer.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  he  makes  judicious  use 
of  representative  themes. 

J.  S.  Shedlock. 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

Heee  Staveniiagen  gave  an  orchestral  con- 
cert at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Thursday,  January 
22.  He  commenced  with  Beethoven's  Concerto 
in  C  minor  (Op.  37).  The  playing  was  sound, 
but  the  work  presents  little  or"  no  difficulty 
to  a  pianist  who  has  mastered  Liszt.  HeiT 
Stavenhagen's  rendering  of  some  transcriptions 
by  this  composer  were  immensely  appreciated, 
and  he  added  one  of  the  Ehapsodies.  The 
novelty  of  the  evening  was  a  scene  from  G. 
Kastrapp's  drama,  "  Suleika,"  set  to  music  and 
conducted  by  the  concert-giver,  and  sung  by 
his  wife.  Mme.  Stavenhagen,  coimeoted  with 
the  Weimar  Court  Theatre,  is  an  accomplished 
dramatic  vocalist.  The  music,  like  so  much 
that  is  produced  by  young  \  German  composers, 
is  inspired  by  Wagner  and  Lisz't :  a  double 
portion  of  their  spirit  seems  indeed  to  have 
fallen  upon  Herr  Stavenhagen.  The  lady  was 
much  more  successful  in  the  grand  scene  from 
"  Der  Preischiitz."  The  programme  concluded 
with  Liszt's  Concerto  in  A.  The  playing  was  all 
that  coiUd  be  desired,  but  the  work  is  hideously 
ugly.  Mr.  Arthur  Priedheim  was  the  con- 
ductor. 

Herr  Stavenhagen  was  pianist  at  the  Popular 
Concert  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  played 
Beethoven's  Sonata  in  A  flat  (Op.  110).  His 
reading  of  the  first  movement  was,  as  usual, 
somewhat  affected.  He  took  the  Scherzo  at 
presto  pace,  and  the  Trio  was  far  from  neat ;  the 
rest  of  the  work  was  more  satisfactory.  The 
pianist  was  not  at  his  best,  but  still  he  was 
encored,  and  gave  Schubert's  Minuet  in  B 
minor.  Beethoven's  Septet  was  splendidly 
performed  by  Mme.  Nenida,  and  Messrs. 
Straus,  Egerton,  Paersch,  Wotton,  Eeynolds, 
and  Piatti.  This  popular  work  drew  a  large 
audience.  Mr.  Brereton,  the  vocalist,  sang 
with  success  Mozart's  "Qui  sdegno "  and 
Purcell's  fine  song,  "Arise,  ye  subterranean 
wmds."  On  the  foUowing  Monday  evening 
another  popular  work  was  given — viz,, 
Schubert's  Octet  in  F  (Op.  166)  for  strings  and 
wind.  In  spite  of  its  length  it  was  performed 
without  the  usual  break.  Mme.  Neruda  led ; 
and  her  associates  were  Messrs.  Eics,  Straus, 
Egerton,  Paersch,  Wotton,  Eeynolds,  and 
Piatti.  The  Beethoven  Septet  and  the  Schubert 
Octet  are  two  magnets  which  never  fail  to 
draw  the  public,  and  never  will  fail  so  long  as 
pure  melody  has  power  to  charm.  Mr.  B. 
Schonberger  played  for  the  first  time  at  these 
concerts  Brahms's  Sonata  in  C  major.    It   is 


marked  as  Op.  1,  although  Schumann,  in  a 
letter  to  Joachim,  speaks  of  it  as  Op.  5.  Any- 
how, it  is  one  of  the  master's  earliest  productions, 
one  of  those  which  attracted  Schumann's  notice 
and  caused  him  to  prophesy  a  great  future  for 
the  young  artist — a  prophecy  which  time  has 
proved  true.  The  opening  Allegro  is  remark- 
able for  its  energy.  The  charming  and  clever 
variations  on  an  old  Volkslled  are  supposed  to 
have  been  written  when  Brahms  was  only 
fourteen  years  of  age.  A  lively  Scherzo  and  a 
fiery  Finale  complete  the  work.  Mr.  Schon- 
berger played  splendidly,  and  added  Chopin's 
Etude  in  C  sharp  minor  by  way  of  encore. 
Mr.  Braxton  Smith  sang  songs  by  Handel  and 
Sterndale  Bennett.  He  has  a  pleasing  voice 
and  good  method. 

Miss  Fanny  Davies  gave  a  Pianoforte  Eecital 
at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
She  opened  with  Bach's  C  minor  Fantasia  and 
two  Scarlatti  pieces,  all  woU  rendered.  In 
Beethoven's  Sonata  in  E  (Op.  109),  the  pianist 
was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  first 
movement  and  the  presto  went  fairly  well ;  but 
the  variations  were  cold.  It  is  so  rare  to  hear 
them  played  with  warmth  as  well  as  skill :  the 
moment  the  technical  element  becomes  too 
prominent,  the  poetry  of  the  music  vanishes. 
Miss  Davies  gave  a  remarkably  fine  performance 
of  Schumann's  Fantasia  (Op.  17);  the  middle 
movement  was  played  with  great  power,  and 
the  perilous  passage  at  the  close  was  bravely 
and  successfully  attacked.  The  programme 
further  included  Brahms's  Scherzo  (Op.  4),  and 
a  number  of  short  pieces  by  modem  composers. 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  7. 
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LITERATURE. 

Letters  from  Rome.     By  the  Eev.  T.  Mozley. 
In  2  vols.     (Longmans.) 

"  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona." 
The  Times  had  correspondents  before  those 
■who  make,   or   try  to    make,    history    dis- 
covered that  it    might  be  -worth   while  to 
see  that   M.    Blowitz    and   his    peers  had 
early   and  authentic   information   of    what 
looked  like  important  secrets   of  state.     Its 
conductors    have    never    been  wanting  to 
themselves.      When    the  Vatican   CouncU 
■was  to  meet  they  sent  the  one  of  their  staff 
who  knew  most  about  the  business  (though 
he  could  not  speak  either  French  or  Italian) 
to  sift  and  judge  the  information  which  their 
correspondent  on  the  spot  would  gather;  and 
they  gave  him   an  introduction  to  Mr.  Odo 
Eussell  (a.s  ho  was  then),  in  the  hope  that  ho 
would   tell  him  what    he   properly  could. 
In    fact,   Mr.    Odo   Eussoll  had   Uttle   in- 
formation to  give,   and  kept  what  he  had 
to  exchange  with  Lord  Acton  and  Dr.  Dol- 
linger.     Obviously,  Mr.  Mozley  was  in  no 
position  to  comi^ete  with  the  well-informed 
and   bitter   clique   whose   mouthpiece    was 
Quirinus.     It  was  reported  at  the  time,  as 
we  learn  from  Mr.  Mozley,  that  the  reason 
the   Germans   were   able  to   publish  confi- 
dential documents  was  because  they  went  to 
the   source,  or  rather  the  issue,  of  things  ; 
for  as  every  document  was  issued  to  members 
of  the  Council  in  duplicate,  one  served  for 
waste  pajier,  of  which  the  consumption  was 
large.     Possibly  the  report  was  propag.ited 
on  system. 

One  of  the  points  which  comes  out  most 
clearly  in  Mr.  Mozley's  Letters  is  the 
anxiety  of  the  Pajjal  party  to  screen 
and  spare  the  minority  so  long  as  there  was 
any  hope  of  converting  them.  This  supple- 
ments what  we  learn  from  Quirinus — that 
it  was  a  very  up-hill  business  to  bring  even 
the  minority  of  inopportunists  to  the 
point  of  provisional  disbelief  in  a  doctrine 
which  their  language  had  often  implied  and 
their  acts  were  soon  to  enforce.  Both 
writers  leave  us  (juite  uncertain  as  to  the 
reasons  which  moved  most  of  the  most 
important  bishops  of  continental  Europe  to 
try  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  stem  a  current 
which  for  twenty  years  they  had  done  their 
best  to  swell.  Probably  lay  opinion  took 
an  Ecumenical  Council  a  little  more  seriously 
than  other  scarcely  less  numerous  episcopal 
gatherings ;  and  so  it  became  possible  to 
work  upon  the  selfish  and  unselfisli  alarms 
of  prelates  who  feared  conflicts  with  the  civQ 
power  and  the  final  apostaey  of  educated 
haU-bolievers,  and  were  very  possibly 
influenced  by  something  like  chronic 
jealousy    of    the    Eoman    Congregations. 


For  T)ne  reason  or  other,  amateurs  of  his- 
torical irony  were  regaled  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  representatives  of  German  science 
combining  to  extol  the  learning  of  the  last 
apologist    of   the    apocryphal    Areopagite, 
and  of  Bishop  Dupanloup  transformed  6om 
a  doughty  champion  of  the  Temporal  Power 
and  the  Syllabus  into  a  captious  critic  of 
the  less  creditable  predecessors  of  Pius  IX. 
Both  writers  in  different  ways  throw  some 
light  upon  the  question  what  the  Council 
was   originally  meant    to   effect ;    whether 
Pius  IX.  and  his  most  influential  admirers 
were   principally  desirous   of    putting    the 
theology  of    the    Counter-Eevolution    into 
dogmatic  shape  at  the  Council  of  the  Vatican 
as  the  theology  of  the  Counter-Eeformation 
had  been  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  had 
made  up  their  minds  from  the  first  that  a 
declaration   of  the  personal  infallibility  of 
the  Pope  was  to  be  the  chief  fruit  of  the 
Council.      It   appears  from    Quirinus   that 
preparation  had  been  made  for  both.     Mr. 
Mozley  was  repeatedly  informed,  and  duti- 
fully reported,  that  Infallibility  would  not 
be   brought   forward,   or,   if   brought  for- 
ward,   would  be  rejected.      His    own   im- 
pression     was     that     the      Council      was 
merely  an  opportunity  of  feeling  the  pulse 
of    the  episcopate,    and   ascertaining    how 
strong  a  formula  could  be  carried  with  some 
approach  to  unanimity — which  was  also  the 
ojnnion  of  Archbishop  Spalding,  who  had  a 
formula  of  his  own.     A  good  deal  was  done 
to  create  an  impression  that  the  Council  was 
summoned   to   put   the    Church    in    better 
working  order,  and  to  get  rid  of  picturesque 
and  inconvenient    survivals    of    mediaeval 
orders  and  rites.     This  can  never  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  Pope  and  his  confidants  ; 
but  it  may  very  weU  have  been  the  desire  of 
an  influential  section  of  the  sacred  College. 
Certainly,  until  the  question   of  Infalli- 
bility was  brought  forward,  nearly  every- 
thing that  went  on  at  the  Council  upon  both 
sides  was  an  admirable  example  of  how  not 
to  do  it.     The  Pope  reserved  practically  the 
whole  power  of  initiative  to  his  own  com- 
mission, and  to  a  strong  committee  which 
represented  the  majority  well  and   hardly 
ever  met.     The  commission,  if  they  wished 
to  expedite   business,  proved  quite   incom- 
petent.    The  fathers  of  the  Council  on  both 
sides  wearied  one  another  by  reading  ram- 
bling Latin  pamphlets  in  a  hall  where  almost 
every  voice  was  inaudible.     In  the  intervals 
of    this   exercise   they   tried   to   get    pam- 
phlets    printed     abroad,     or     sent    home 
denunciations   of    some   priest    or  journal- 
ist,    and    went    about    Eome    explaining 
as     the     case     might     be     that     no     one 
knew   any  theology  but    the   Italians,    or 
that  the  Italians  wore  gi-ossly  ignorant  of 
history.     Mr.  Mozley  found  himself  often 
reduced  to  writing  about  the  Carnival  and 
the   Corso.     He   repeated  gossip   about  a 
flaneur  or  a  spy  who  managed  to  attend 
several   sittings    disguised   as    an   oriental 
bishop,  and  speculations  about  the  Marquis 
of  Bute,  who  was  expected  to  be  liberal 
after  his  power  (aye,  and  beyond  his  power) 
both  in  studios  and  churches.     Once  at  least 
ho  got  hold  of  a  really  important  piece  of 
news :    on  the  tenth  of  February  lie  was 
passing  through   St.  Peter's   and  heard  a 
great  noise  in  the  Council  Hall,  which  ho 


thought  was  only  the  echo  of  the  speaker's 
voice.  Afterwards  he  found  that  the 
minority  had  been  mobbing  Ghilardi,  the 
infallibilist  Bishop  of  Mondo-vi,  as  the 
majority  once  and  again  mobbed  Stross- 
mayer,  whose  ideas  of  conciliation  and  re- 
form were  certainly  provokingly  impractical, 
while  his  criticism  of  the  Curia  was  weakened 
by  personalities.  He  accused  the  Cardinals 
of  avarice,  though  his  own  official  income 
was  larger  than  theirs,  as  Cardinal  Di  Pietro 
told  him.  The  only  person  who  seems  really 
to  have  distinguished  himself  was  Cardinal 
Antonelli.  He  knew  exactly  what  would 
happen,  and  took  it  exactly  for  what  it  was 
worth :  he  told  everybody  that  the  Church 
would  be  more  peremptory  than  ever  in 
theory,  and  as  conciliatory  as  ever  in  practice. 
When  ho  had  made  sure  that  France  and 
Austria  would  keep  quiet,  it  was  time  for 
the  Council  to  try  to  begin  to  work. 

Mr.   Mozley  was   one  of   the  privileged 
spectators  of  the  promulgation  of  the  decree 
Be  Fide  ;  but  as  he  could  not  hear  the  pro- 
clamation, he  preferred  to  write  about  what 
he   coidd  hear,   which  happened   to   be   a 
pretty  "vert"  chattering  cleverly  to  another 
young  lady  about  her  change  of  views.   This 
was  almost  the  last  Mr.  Mozley  saw  or  heard 
of  the  Council.     At  the  end  of  April  he  was 
threatened  with  Eoman  fever,  and  so  the 
whole,  party  had  to  leave.     On  their  way 
home  Mr.  Mozley  was  asked  to  relieve  his 
Paris  colleague,  who  was  ill,  and  so  had  to 
report  on  the  Plebiscite  when  it  came  off, 
though,  as  he  is  careful  to  remind  us,  the 
Times,  was  informed  as  late  as   March  31 
that  the  idea  would  probably  be  abandoned. 
He  had  the  option  of  taking  up  the  situa- 
tion permanently,  and  trying  to  make  history 
himself  by  giving  M.  Olivier  good  advice 
through   an   interpreter ;  and  the  prospect 
rather  tempted  him.  If  he  had  jdelded  to  the 
temptation  he  would  have  been  shut  up  in 
Paris,  and  vacated  Plymtree.     But  destiny, 
or  rather    a   "guardian    angel" — without 
wings — decided  that  he  was  to  go  home  at 
once.     He  seems  to  have  ■written  a  leading 
article  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  long-ex- 
pected definition  was  to  be  proclaimed  on  St. 
Peter's  Day ;  for  he  does  not  disclaim  ignor- 
ance of  the  authorship  as  he  does  of  another, 
which   he   reprints   on   tlie   programme   of 
the  Civilta,  fuU  of  alarms  as  unreal  as  that 
programme  itself.     After  another  article  he 
returned  to  Eome  in  time   to  witness  the 
gloomy  and  ominous  pageant  of  July  18, 
and  imagined  that  a  fat  monk  who  shouted 
was  really   cheering   an    incipient   schism. 
Mr.  Mozley  believed  that  the  hundred  or  so 
illustrious  prelates  who  fled  protesting  from 
the  Council  intended  to  organise  resistance. 
Quirinus  know  better. 

' '  It  only  remains  to  follow  up  the  anathematised 
enemy,  the  bishops  of  the  minority,  into  their 
lurking  places,  and  compel  each  man  of  them 
to  bend  under  the  Caudine  yoke  amid  the 
scomfid  laughter  of  his  colleagues  of  the 
majority." 

"  Man  walketh  in  a  vain  shadow  and  dis- 
quieteth  himself  in  vain."  It  is  twenty 
years  and  more  since  the  Council  from 
whicli  so  much  was  hoped  ;  and  what  has 
como  of  it '?  The  most  learned  ecclesiastic 
of  the  century  found  himself  condemned  by 
his  historical  conscience  to  pass  the  last  and 
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not  the  least  briUiant  years  of  a  long  life  in 
spiritual  isolation,  witnessing  to  something 


or  other— posterity  will  wonder  wliat- 

T    T__.-j.-.  „i™«o+  suincient 


-with 
a'patience^nd  dignity  ahnost  suificient  to 
dignify  a  quaint  little  scliism  which,  though 
he  never  exactly  joined  it,  has  not  yet 
ceased  to  attract  the  respectful  interest  of  a 
few  EngHsh  prelates  and  divines.  Within 
the  Eoman  pale  a  Pope,  conscious  not  only 
of  infallibility  but  of  inspiration,  had  still 
seven  years  to  reign.  He  has  been  followed 
by  perhaps  the  most  accomplished  of  aU  the 
successors  of  Benedict  XIV.  Has  either 
lightened  the  many  pei^ilexities  of  the  faith- 
ful by  any  new  definition  or  by  mating  any 
old  definition  clearer?  All  that  outsiders 
can  hear  of  is  a  recommendation  to  study 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  a  sanction  to  the 
war  which,  for  some  reason,  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  carry  on  against  the  memory  of 
Eosmini.  Infallibility  seems  to  have  been 
interpreted  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  of 
restraint  with  the  minimum  of  guidance. 
The  Pope  does  not  undertake  to  think  for 
the  faithful,  but  they  risk  more  than  ever  if 
they  think  for  themselves  in  a  way  that  may 
displease  the  Pope. 

Probably  Mr.  Mozley  is  not  alone  in 
wishing  that  it  were  possible  to  modify  the 
utterances  of  twenty  years  ago,  to  "  sophro- 
nise  "  them  "  as  we  used  to  say  in  our  golden 
Oriel  days."  One  of  the  most  interesting 
things  in  the  Preface  is  the  epitaph  of  the 
Oxford  Movement. 

"  Begim  with  lofty  aims,  disinterested  motives, 
genius,  learning,  singular  gifts  of  personal 
character,  and  an  imdoubted  cause,  it  deeply 
affected  those  who  could  sympathise  with  the 
prime  movers  and  understand  the  appeal.  It 
became  the  heartfelt  and  life-long  loyalty  of 
some  five  or  six  thousand  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
representing  the  best  blood,  the  best  traditions, 
and  the  best  qualities  of  the  nation.  But  the 
mass  of  the  British  people,  deaf  from  the  first, 
and  unable  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  only 
saw  it  to  recoil." 

Yet  that  was  not  the  end,  the  whole  face  of 
Anglicanism  has  changed.  It  would  be 
false  and  profane  to  think  of  the  daw  in 
peacock's  feathers.  Might  one  think  of  a 
gnarled  and  sturdy  tree,  where  at  its  barest 
a  Hooker  or  a  Mant  could  find  a  staff,  or  a 
Bentley  or  a  Warburton  or  a  Grimthorpe 
choose  a  cudgel,  while  a  Herbert,  a  Ken,  a 
Heber,  and  a  Keble  managed  to  sing  in  its 
shade  ?  It  looked  bright  in  spring  and 
picturesque  in  autumn,  only  when  Newman 
came  near  to  pluck  and  eat,  something  set 
his  teeth  on  edge.  He  looked,  ho  almost 
hoped,  for  storms  to  shiver  all  the  wilding 
shoots  and  leave  the  stump  free  for 
apostolical  grafts.  Now  the  branches 
spread  more  luxuriantly  than  ever ;  the 
tempest  has  not  broken  yet.  Meanwhile, 
some  of  the  choicest  fruits  of  primitive  and 
mediaeval  gardens  may  be  seen  ripening 
here  and  there  among  the  boughs.  If  not 
quite  unchanged  they  are  recognisable  stiU, 
and  not  less  sweet.  Many  are  pleased  and 
few  surprised ;  few  care  to  wonder  what 
will  be  the  end. 

Mr.  Mozley  has  outlived  such  questions. 
He  took  his  share  of  work  and  fighting 
once.  He,  if  any,  has  won  the  right  to  say  : 

"  To  myself  all  this  controversy  upon  questions 
better  settled  in  the  upper  room  of  the  Christian 
community,  and  in  the  innermost  chambers  of 


the  sold,  had  long  been  most  painful  and  em- 
barrassing, and  I  had  kept  clear  of  it  as  far  as 
possible.  In  my  heart,  I  don't  think  there  is 
much  to  choose  between  the  infallibility  of 
private  judgment  and  that  of  the  See  of  Eorao. 
Theologians,  whether  pubUc  or  private,  whether 
professional  or  amateur,  whether  male  or  female, 
whether  old  or  yoimg,  of  whatever  nation, 
language,  or  form  of  government,  are  a  pre- 
sumptuous and  tyrannical  race,  ever  trying  to 
impose  their  words  —  words  oidy,  or  sounds 
without  sense — upon  others  more  disposed, 
like  Her,  whom  we  may  call  the  first  Christian, 
to  ponder  over  these  things  in  their  hearts." 

After  all,  it  is  hard  to  speak  of  peace 
peaceably.  Even  now  the  thought  of  "the 
Public  Elementary  Education  Act,  under 
which,  as  under  hoofs,  harrows,  and  steam- 
rollers, the  Church  of  England  has  since 
been  groaning  to  this  day,"  has  power  to 
trouble  the  well-earned  repose  of  the  old 
war-horse — 

Bz  Kol  BfTfths  iwv  fwiff  'lirnoti  aOaytiroKriv . 

G.   A.    SiMCOX. 


Poems.    By  Christina  Eossetti.  (Macmillan.) 

One  by  one  the  dii  major es  of  modern  song 
are  passing  into  the  classic  one  volume,  a 
form  which  the  foolish  assumption  thereof 
by  one  or  two  who  are  emphatically  not  of 
the  majoir-s  can  hardly  rob  of  its  significance. 
Till  a  fame  attains  to  that  it  is  more  or  less 
nebulous.  So  long  as  one  has  to  specify 
volumes  —  till  "  Endymion,  a  Poetic 
Eomance"  and  "Lamia,  Isabella,  &c.," 
have  become  simply  "Keats";  till  "In 
Memoriam"  and  "Maud,"  and  how  much 
else  of  the  fairest  art,  have  merged  their 
identity  in  "  Tennyson  " — the  poet  has  not 
yet  undergone  disembodiment,  but  still 
walks,  so  to  say,  in  the  dress  of  the  period. 
With  the  one  volume  the  poet  enters  into 
mythology.  This,  of  course,  with  excep- 
tions. Mr.  Swinburne,  for  instance,  ought 
really  to  be  in  one  volume  by  this  time,  and 
Mr.  WiUiam  Morris,  if  one  could  only  pack 
them  close  enough — an  "  if,"  however, 
which  the  closely  jirinted  new  edition  of 
T/w  Eaithhi  Faradiite  makes  rather  forlorn. 

But  our  present  concern  is  to  thank 
Messrs.  Macmillan  for  a  volume  which  we 
need  not  name  "Goblin  Market"  or  "  A 
Pageant,"  but  our  "  Christina  Eossetti." 
Here,  in  four  hundred  and  fifty  clearly 
printed  pages,  we  have  the  exquisite  product 
of  a  life  which  cannot  yet  have  left  off 
singing,  poems  of  as  fair  an  art,  lyrics  of  as 
fresh  a  note,  dreams  of  as  strange  a  phan- 
tasy, as  ever  made  blessed  the  English 
tongue. 

To  say  that  Miss  Eossetti  is  the  greatest 
English  poet  among  women  is  to  pay  regard 
to  a  distinction  which,  in  questions  of  art,  is 
purely  arbitrarj' — a  distinction  which  has 
given  us  the  foolish  word  "  poetess,"  a 
standing  witness  in  our  language  to  the 
national  obtuseness.  How  little  must  the 
artistic  constitution — the  third  sex— be 
understood  among  a  people  with  such  a 
word  in  their  dictionary.  How  inorganic 
such  distinctions  are,  of  course,  needs  no 
illustration,  though,  if  such  were  necessary. 
Miss  Christina  Eossetti's  genius  would  form 
au  admirable  text ;  for,  to  my  mind,  she  is, 
in  right  of  its  rarest  quality,  our  one  imagi- 


native descendant  of  the  magician  of  "  Kubla 
Khan."  No  English  poet  till  the  appear- 
ance of  "  Goblin  Market  "  ever  again  found 
the  hidden  door  to  Xanadhu  save  she. 
Keats  and  Tennyson,  and  he  who  saw  "  the 
curled  moon  " 

"  like  a  little  feather 
Fluttering  far  down  the  gulf," 

have  had  rare  glimpses  of  that  land  "  East 
of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon."  William 
AUingham  wrote  one  or  two  fairy  poems 
haunted  with  its  strange  light — poems  which 
also  bear  an  odd  phj'siognomical  resemblance 
to  "Goblin  Market";  but  only  Coleridge 
and  Christina  Eossetti  have  walked  in  it  as 
their  native  clime. 

In  that  power  of  dream,  that  gift  of  the 
child's  imagination,  is  the  most  absolute 
distinction  of  these  poems.  All  things  are 
seen  in  that  light,  the  whole  world  is  still  a 
child's  vision  of  wonder,  every  hill  is  a 
presence,  every  flower  a  gnome,  and  that 
"  mysterious  face  of  common  things  "  which 
every  poet  intermittently  realises  is  for  her 
their  constant  aspect.  That  is  the  indi- 
vidual charm  of  her  many  exquisite  natural 
pictures  ;  the  light  of  the  miracle  is  about 
them  all ;  their  fresh  morning  scent  and 
bloom  come  breathing  a  sense  of  the 
mystery  of  their  existence,  not  "the  burden," 
but  the  glamour — that  sense  of  strangeness 
which  an  old-fashic:.cd  garden  flower  in- 
spires, or 

"  the  curious  sudden  stool 
That  perfects  in  a  night." 

But  this,  though  so  much,  is  only  one 
aspect  of  a  genius  which  is  singularly  many- 
sided.  A  gift  of  simple  singing,  an  artless 
perfection  of  art,  a  pulse  of  unpremeditated 
passion,  an  ideal  spiritual  exaltation — all 
these  powers  go  to  the  making  of  these 
poems,  with  a  spontaneity  in  their  exercise 
rare  indeed  in  our  seU-conscious  age.  In 
no  other  modern  poet  is  "  the  fine  careless 
rapture  "  so  surely  heard.  It  is  character- 
istic of  the  artlessness  of  these  j)oem8  that 
they  are  given  to  us  without  any  attempt  at 
arrangement,  thrown  down  in  a  clustering 
tangle,  moonflower  and  daisy,  nightshade 
and  hawthorn,  oak-leaves — with  acorns  of 
pre-Eaphaelite  perfection — and  wandering 
bramble  ;  without  any  classification  except 
the  arbitrary  division  into  first  and  second 
series,  which,  however,  is  well  retained,  as 
it  sei-ves  to  remind  us  of  the  two  original 
volumes  now  merged  into  one. 

The  first  series  consists  of  the  "  Goblin 
Market"  volume,  reprinted  without  change  or 
addition  ;  but  the  second  includes  about  a 
dozen  hitherto  uncollected  jjoems,  among 
which  one  turns  to  "  Birchington  Church- 
j-ard  "  and  "  One  Sea-side  Grave  "  with  sad 


interest.     I  quote  the  latter  : — 

"  Umiiindful  of  the  roses. 

Unmindful  of  the  thorn,  | 

A  reaper  thed  reposes 
Among  his  gathered  com  : 
So  might  I,  till  the  moru  ! 

"  Cold  as  the  cold  Decembers, 

Past  as  the  days  that  set. 

While  only  one  remembers 

And  all  the  rest  forget — 

But  one  remembers  yet." 

Another  beautiful  "Yale"  added  to  the 
many  aU-eady  given  to  us  by  the  same  singer ; 
for  the  note  of  loss  and  the  pecuHar  sad 
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oadence  of  the  music,  even  tliougli  the  song 
be  of  happy  things,  is  another  distinctive 
characteristic  of  Miss  Eossetti's  singing.  It 
wells  through  all,  like  the  sadness  of  the 
spring.  Her  songs  of  love  are  nearly  always 
of  love's  loss ;  of  its  joy  she  sings  with  pas- 
sionate throat,  but  it  is  joy  seen  through  the 
mirror  of  a  wild  regret.  Yet  she  is  not  as 
those  who  sorrow  without  hope — she  can 
still  say  from  the  heart :  "  Or  in  this  world, 
or  in  the  world  to  come." 

And  though,  of  course,  many  of  her  poems 
are  directly  "devotional"  as  her  brother 
Dante  Gabriel's  arc  not,  it  is  interesting  to 
trace  the  same  strain  of  mystic  materialism 
running  through  them  as  gave  us  "  The 
Blessed  Damozel":  as  in  that  poem,  the 
dream  is  of  a  heaven  where 

"  We  shall  meet  as  once  we  met, 
And  love  with  old  familiar  love." 

And,  to  turn  once  more  to  purely  artistic 
considerations,  here  and  there  also  in  her 
poems  the  verse  has  t)ccasionaUy  that 
"decorative"  quality,  as  of  cloth  of  gold 
stiff  with  sumptuous  needle- work  design, 
which  is  a  constant  effect  in  the  painter's 
poetry — that  rich  material  symbolism  such 
as  finds  its  most  perfect  illustration  in  a 
poem  like  the  Song  of  Solomon.  One  lyric 
I  am  particularly  thinking  of  is  especially 
wonderful,  in  that,  rich  as  is  the  garment, 
the  song  does  not  merely  wear  it,  but 
animates  it  all  through  with  throbbing  life, 
so  that  the  great  rich  images  seem  to  come 
but  as  the  native  utterance  of  the  happy 
heart. 

"  My  heart  is  like  a  singing  bird 

Whose  nest  is  in  a  watered  shoot  ; 
My  heai't  is  like  an  apple-tree 

Whose  houghs  are  bent  with  thickset  fruit ; 
My  heart  is  like  a  raiubow  shell 

That  ijaddles  in  a  halcyon  sea ; 
My  heart  is  gladder  than  all  these, 

Because  my  love  is  come  to  me. 

"  Kaisc  me  a  dais  of  silk  and  down  ; 

Hang  it  with  vair  and  purple  dyea ; 
Carve  it  in  doves  and  pomegranates, 

And  peacocks  with  a  hundred  eyes ; 
Work  it  in  gold  and  silver  grapes, 

In  leaves  and  silver  fleurs-de-lys ; 
Because  the  birthday  of  my  life 

Is  come,  my  love  is  come  to  me." 

It  is  late  in  the  day  to  be  quoting  "  A 
Birthday  " — (to  make  use  of  a  phrase  which 
has  latterly  been  applied  entirely  to  writers 
of  a  fortnight  old) — but  I  do  so  because 
probably  of  all  Miss  Eossetti's  poems  it 
most  nearly  embodies  aU  the  various  quali- 
ties of  her  poetry.  It  is  fidl  of  that  strange 
light  of  imagination,  it  is  a  little  spring  of 
bubbling  song,  its  passion  is  spontaneous, 
its  art  is  flawless. 

But  these  resemblances  between  the  work 
of  sister  and  brother,  though  organic,  are 
only  of  occasional  occurrence  on  the  sur- 
face ;  and  the  vital  impulse  in  each  case 
is  very  distinct.  The  law  of  one  is 
but  the  exception  of  the  other.  Dante 
Gabriel's  was  not  spontaneity.  Miss  Eos- 
setti's is.  His  phrase  is  sumptuous  with 
Latin,  hers  is  ever  simple  with  Saxon,  her 
most  haunting  rhyme — effects  are  in  words 
[  of  one  syllable.  Her  song,  though  here  and 
I  there  coloured  with  her  Italian  blood,  is  as 
distinctly  English  as  English  maids  and 
meadows. 

Of  what  I  have  called  its  artless  art  one 
'-if  its  defects  seems  to  me  a  proof — the  occa- 


sional lapses  into  prose,  even  into  common- 
place. Sometimes  in  her  best  poems  we 
come  across  a  word  insensitive  or  out  of 
colour.  This,  obviously,  cannot  be  fromlaek  of 
the  power  of  art,  it  can  only  be  because  her 
exercise  of  the  power  is  mainly  unconscious. 
We  find  the  same  flaws  in  the  early  work 
of  Keats  ;  but  he,  on  the  other  hand,  soon 
learnt  to  train  his  song  by  a  mature  study 
of  style.  I  should  say,  however,  that  Miss 
Eossetti  has  never  done  this  ;  and  so  great 
is  her  instinctive  power  of  art  that  she  has 
really  been  able  to  afford  the  neglect,  her 
poetry  retaining  thereby  a  charming  naivete 
which  by  a  self-conscious  culture  might  have 
been  lost  to  us. 

I  have  so  far  spoken  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  Miss  Eossetti's  poetry  without 
reference  to  her  wide  range  of  theme,  which 
is  none  the  less  a  significant  consideration, 
significant  usually  of  a  power  of  large  hand- 
ling. Dream-allegories  such  as  "  Goblin 
Market,"  or  that  of  the  Prince  who  "loitered 
on  the  road  too  long "  and  lost  his  lady  ; 
ballads  of  the  sweet  old-world  model,  like 
"  Maude  Clare  "  ;  idylls  of  to-day  such  as 
"Maggie  aLady";  exquisite  country -pictures 
— these  are  what  we  have  long  since  found 
side  by  side  with  spiritual  allegories  such  as 
"  Up-Hill,"  poems  of  religious  ecstacy  such 
as  "  The  Convent  Threshold,"  and  all  the 
pages  "ypoudred"  with  lyrics  as  that  old 
meadow  was  "with  dayse."  Lyrics,  lyrics, 
singing  everywhere  like  brooks,  jubilant 
with  the  joy  of  earth,  tremulous  with  love's 
tears,  buoyant  with  prayer  and  faith. 

Miss  Eossetti  has  written  a  sequence 
of  love-sonnets — the  "  Monna  Innominata  " 
— which  certainly  should  have  place  by 
those  "  from  the  Portuguese  "  ;  but  no  one 
else  in  our  day  has  given  us  her 

"...  chants  as  of  a  lonely  thrush's  throat 
At  latest  eve. 

That  does  in  each  calm  note 
Both  joy  and  grieve  ; 
Notes  few  and  strong  and  fine. 
Gilt  with  sweet  day's  decline, 
And  sad  with  promise  of  a  different  sun." 

There  could  be  found  no  fitter  words  to 
express  the  spirit  and  cadence  of  Miss 
Eossetti's  Ijrrics  than  these  lovely  lines  from 
"  The  Unknown  Eros." 

EicHARD  Le  Gallienne. 


"  Heroes  op  the  Nations."  —  Giidavus 
Adolphus  and  the  Struggle  of  Protestantism 
for  Existence.  By  C.  E.  L.  Fletcher. 
(Putnam's  Sons.) 
GusTAvus  Adolphus  may  be  called  the  ideal 
Protestant.  Not  quite  a  saint  perha2)s, 
though  Mr.  Fletcher  somewhat  rashly  exalts 
him  even  above  St.  Louis,  he  nevertheless 
died  a  martyr's  death,  and  the  world  has 
ever  since  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  her  noblest  heroes.  In  Mr.  Fletcher  the 
great  Swede  has  found  an  appreciative  and 
sympathetic  biographer,  able  and  willing  to 
do  him  complete  justice.  It  is  true,  as  he  is 
careful  to  explain  in  his  singidarly  modest 
preface,  that  his  knowledge  of  Swedish  is 
elementary.  But,  fortunately,  the  Gustavan 
literature  is  polyglot ;  and  from  the  copious 
German,  French,  and  English  sources  of 
this  very  wide  subject,  Mr.  Fletcher  has 
drawn  both  liberally  and  judiciously.  After 
a    vigorous     and     pregnant    introductory 


chapter  (which  testifies  to  a  careful  study  of 
early  Scandinavian  history),  and  an  irritat- 
ingly  brief  account  of  Gustavus's  early 
years,  Mr.  Fletcher  crowns  his  hero  and 
plimges  with  him  at  once  in  medias  res. 
The  Polish  wars,  in  which  Gustavus  may  be 
said  to  have  served  his  military  apprentice- 
ship, are  rapidly  yet  adequately  described  ; 
and  then  Mr.  Fletcher  settles  down  in 
earnest  to  what  is,  after  all,  the  main  busi- 
ness of  his  book— Gustavus's  participation 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

What  was  the  king's  real  motive  of 
interference  in  that  great  religious  contest  ? 
That  is  a  question  which  has  often  been 
asked  and  never  satisfactorily  answered. 
No  doubt  personal  ambition  had  something 
to  do  with  it ;  and  we  must  allow  something 
else  for  that  strange,  almost  feverish,  rest- 
lessness which  characterised  all  the  Vasas. 
But  we  certainly  think  that  Mr.  Fletcher  is 
right  in  assuming  that  his  hero's  motives 
were  pure  in  the  main ;  and  it  is  doing 
Gustavus  no  more  than  justice  to  say  that 
his  sympathy  with  his  suffering  co- 
religionists weighed  more  with  him  than 
any  other  consideration.  The  military 
history  of  the  book  is  perhaps  the  best  part 
of  it,  although  great  praise  is  also  due  to 
the  author  for  the  skill  and  patience  with 
which  he  has  unravelled  the  tangled  skein 
of  those  dreary  diplomatic  intrigues  with 
which  the  timorous  and  tergiversating 
Protestant  princes  wore  out  the  forbear- 
ance and  benumbed  the  energies  of  their 
chivalrous  deliverer.  The  character  of 
Gustavus's  generalship  is  very  happily 
summarised : 

"  Gustavus  was  not  perhaps  a  greater  master 
of  strategy  than  Wallenstein  ;  ho  was  certainly 
a  greater  master  of  tactics.  He  was  not  a 
greater  cavalry  captain  than  Pappenheim ;  but 
the  latter  had  not  the  coup  d'oeil  which  enables 
a  man  to  grasp  a  whole  battle  at  once.  He  had 
not  more  endurance  than  Tilly ;  but  he  kept  his 
soldiers  better  in  hand  in  victory,  as  well  as  in 
defeat.  Moreover,  his  position  as  a  king,  who 
was  his  own  commander-in-chief  and  disposed 
of  the  resources  of  a  kingdom,  limited  though 
they  might  bo,  and  who  was  also  indei^endent 
of  orders  from  any  superior,  gave  him  .  .  . 
an  inestimable  advantage  over  his  rivals." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Fletcher  is  often 
overhasty  in  imputing  blimders  to  Gustavus, 
as,  e.g.,  with  reference  to  the  unfortunate 
Magdeburg  affair.  He  underestimates  the 
military  genius  of  Wallenstein,  who  un- 
doubtedly outgeneraUed  Gustavus  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fatal  Liitzen  cam- 
paign ;  and  his  verdict  in  favour  of  the  noblo 
Tarstensson,  as  the  "  best  of  all  Gustavus's 
generals,"  is  altogether  against  the  evidence. 
That  distinction  belongs  indisputably  to 
Banor,  whose  victories  and  retreats,  as  the 
late  Lord  Beaconsfield  once  remarked,  were 
little  short  of  miracles.  Nor  can  anything 
justify  his  covert  sneer  at  the  great  Chan- 
cellor Oxenstiern,  that  moral  and  intellectual 
giant,  Gustavus's  indispensable  fellow- 
worker  and  the  sole  supporter,  after  his 
death,  of  the  tottering  Swedish  Empire. 

The  great  battles  are  described  throughout 
by  Mr.  Fletcher  with  spirit  and  intelligence ; 
and  here  he  very  skiLfully  utilises  the 
Swedish  Intelligencer,  and  the  quaint  and 
racy  memoirs  of  that  jovial  free-lance, 
Colonel  Eobert  Monro,  who  eulogises  Soest 
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as  "a  good  Calvinlst  town  which  brews 
liquor  best  for  the  body  and  clearest  from 
all  filth  or  barme,  as  their  religion  is  best 
for  the  soul  and  clearest  from  the  dregs  of 
superstition."  In  one  place,  however,  Mr. 
Fletcher's  defective  acquaintance  with 
Swedish  is  regrettable.  An  eye-witness  of 
the  battle  of  Leipsic  quoted  by  Veibull, 
contrasts  the  Swedish  tatterdemalions  with 


scholars  thought  it  enough  to  study  the 
bare  letter  of  the  Bible,  and  neglected  the 
priceless  help  which,  even  when  shorn  of 
its  glory,  the  "pleasant  land"  can  give. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  Hill  is  somewhat 
deficient  in  archaeological  and  scientific 
tastes.  The  publications  of  Conder,  Tris- 
tram, Lortet,  Oliphant,  Doughty,  and  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  arc  for  critical 


the  spick  and  span  newlmperial  troops  whom  I  purposes  far  and  away  more  valuable  than 


he  describes  as  romarendsige  ocli  snorrhdttiska 
tillyancr  ( ' '  roman-nosed  and  whirligig-hatted 
Tillians").  This  Mr.  Fletcher  lamely  renders 
by  "the  handsome  troops  of  Tilly,"  thus 
entirely  missing  the  pun,  which  is  the  point 
of  the  whole  description. 

These  are  only  trifles ;  but  we  have  a  more 
serious  quarrel  with  Mr.  Fletcher.  One  misses 
in  his  book  those  personal  minutiae,  those 
private  anecdotes  and  details,  without  which 
one  can  form  no  very  definite  idea  of  his 
hero.   How  can  we  hope  to  know  what  a  man 
really  is  like  if  we  are  told  next  to  nothing 
about   his   personal    appearance,   favourite 
pastimes,  private  life  ;  nothing  about  what 
his   intimate   friends   thought    of    him,    or 
what  ho  was  to  his  family  ?     It  woidd  have 
been  something  if  Mr.   Fletcher  had  even 
told  us  that  the  eyes  of  the  great  warrior 
king  were  large  and  blue  ;  that  his  wonderful 
golden  hair  won  for  him  in  Italy  the  name 
of  II  re   d^oro ;   that  he   loved   music  and 
singing,  and  that  his  favourite  instrument 
was  the  lute.      Such  things  one  looks  for 
first  of  all  in  a  popular  biography,  but  in 
this  case  we  look  for  them  in  vain.     AVe 
have,  indeed,  "  an  interesting  glimpse  "  of 
the  king's  personal  appearance  as  described 
by  some  Dutch  ambassadors  in  IGll  ;  but  it 
is  the  veriest  glimpse,  and  even  the  romantic 
episode  of  £bba  Brahe  (afterwards  immor- 
talised   by    Gustavus    III.    in    his    great 
drama,   "  Gustaf  Adolf  och  Ebba  Brahe") 
is     cut     down     to     half      a     page.       In 
short,    the     book     is     rather     a     political 
monograph    than    a     genuine     biography, 
though  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Fletcher  to  say  that 
he  acknowledges  as  much  himself. 

The  illustrations  (mostly  borrowed  from 
Veibull's  Gustaf  II.  Adolf  s  Ilistoria)  and 
the  maps  are  excellent,  the  whole  get  up  of 
the  book  is  most  attractive,  and  it  has  been 
edited  with  exemplary  care.  There  are, 
however,  one  or  two  slight  slips  which 
should  be  rectified  in  subsequent  editions. 
"  Dalecarlia  "  for  "  Dalarne,"  though  per- 
versely adopted  by  many  English  writers,  is 
about  as  absurd  as  ' '  Highlandmania  "  would 
be  for  "  The  Highlands  "  ;  to  call  Gabriel 
Bethlen  Prince  of  Transylvania  Bethlen 
Gabor  (let  alone  Bethlen)  is  to  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse  ;  and  what  need  is  there  to 
take  the  German  form  [Schonen)  of  the 
Swedish  Skane  when  an  English  equivalent 
(Scania)  is  already  in  use?  On  for  "  ou," 
on  p.  3,  and  Slots  for  "  Slott,"  on  p.  18,  are, 
obviously,  misprints. 

E.  NiSBET  Bain. 


With  the  BeduinH :  a  Narrative  of  Journeys 
and  Adventures  in  Unfrequented  Parts  of 
SjTia.     ByGrayHiU.     (Fisher  Unwin.) 

Mr.  Gray  Hill  is  almost  too  anxious  to 
assure  scholars  that  he  does  not  write  for 
them.     The  times  are  long  since  past  when 


this  plain  record  of  adventures  ;  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  some  of  these  writers  do  not 
beat  Mr.  HUl  even  in  purely  descriptive 
passages.  Certainly,  Mr.  F.  J.  BHss  has 
given  a  more  interesting  account  of  his  visit 
to  Palmyra  in  Scn'bner's  Magazine  for  April 
1890,  and  of  his  stay  at  Ma'lula,  with  its 
caves,  inscriptions,  and  dialect  of  Syriac,  in 
the  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine 
Fund  for  April  1890.  The  descriptions  of 
Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  too,  if  I  remember  right, 
give  a  far  more  vivid  idea  of  the  ruins  of 
Jerash.  AU  this  is  true ;  but  Mr.  Hill's 
keen  sense  of  enjoyment  as  he  travels  com- 
municates itself  to  us  as  we  read.  He 
makes  us  feel  ourselves  his  companions ;  at 
least,  we  seem  to  be  reading  letters  fresh 
from  his  Syrian  encampments.  One  may 
hope  that  this  is  not  the  last  time  that  we 
shall  thus  bo  favoured.  His  captivity  in 
Kerak,  and  his  summer  settlement  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  liave  given  one  at  any  rate 
of  his  readers  a  personal  interest  in  him  and 
in  his  bravo  wife. 

Three  distinct  journeys  are  chronicled  in 
this   book.      In    1888   Mr.    and   Mrs.    Hill 
paid   their   first    visit   to   the   east   of   the 
Jordan,  not  without  a  slight  experience  of 
Beduin   lawlessness.      At   Umm  A'eis,  the 
ancient  Gadara,  a  well-planned  night  attack 
was  made  upon  their  tent.    In  ISSOPhilistia 
and  Palmyra,  and  in  1890  the  country  south 
and   east   of    the   Dead    Sea,    were    their 
"happy  hunting-fields."     Certainly,  in  the 
latter  year,  they  had  chosen  their  ground 
well.     They  started,  hoping  to  reach  Petra 
from  the  nortliward,  contrary  to  the  urgent 
advice  of  the  consul,  thougli  even  he  did  not 
know  how  specially  dangerous  the  journey 
was  last  year.     I  will  not  spoil  the  reader's 
pleasure  by  describing  how  the  travellers 
were  compelled  to  give  uji  Petra  in  exchange 
for  Kerak,  and  how  dearly  they  paid  for 
their   most    uncomfortable    sight    of    that 
wondrous   town   (certainly   not   the    nn~if7 
of  the  Moabite  Stone,  as  Mr.  Hill  has  been 
wrongly  informed,  for  reasons  which  will  be 
found  in  Dr.   Ginsburg's  note  on  1.  21  of 
the  inscription ) .  No  more  exciting  traveller' s 
record  has  perhaps  been  written  than  (part 
iii.)      chap,      iv.,      "  The     Keraki  —  Trap 
No.   1";  chap,  v.,  "The  English  Mission- 
aries ";    chap,    vi.,    "  The  Keraki  —  Trap 
No.  2  ";  chap,  vii.,  "AVe  await  the  return 
of  the  '  holy  man  '  "  ;  and  chap,  viii.,  "  We 
get  free  from  the  Keraki  and  cross  Mojed" 
(Arnon).     The  sketch  of  Mr.  Lethaby,  the 
heroically    obstinate    missionary    to    these 
modern  Ishmaelites  of  Kerak,  is  most  effec- 
tive, just  because  it  is  simply  true.     One  of 
Mr.  Lethaby's  letters,  printed  by  his  sup- 
porters  as  a   tract,  had  reached  me  some 
time  before  Mr.  Hill's   volume,   so  that  I 
was  prepared  to  study  this  lifelike  portrait 
with  interest.     Who  can  criticise  this  faith- 
ful servant  of  conscience,  or  fail  to  love  the 


kind  little  boys,  so  unlike  their  sires,  whom 
their  instructress,  Mrs.  Lethaby,  had  pre- 
pared to  befriend  the  forlorn  travellers  at  a 
critical  moment  ? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  are  lovers  of  Syrian 
nature  and  interested  students  of  Syrian 
humanity.  There  is,  therefore,  in  the  present 
volume  a  different  flavour  from  that  to 
which  most  writers  on  Palestine  have 
accustomed  us.  The  Keraki  are  splendid 
ruffians,  and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
Dog-nature,  too,  falls  within  the  range  of 
their  observation.  Very  touching  is  the 
story  of  "  Werdie,"  as  Mr.  Hill  reproduces 
the  Beduin's  pronunciation  of  vsard,  "  rose" 
— the  name  which  this  poor  wandering  dog 
received  from  the  camp-servants.  On  other 
points  I  must  not  linger.  It  will  be  noticed 
with  regret  that  the  view  from  Mount  Nebo 
seemed  disappointing ;  Socin's  account  in 
Baedeker's  Palestine  is  somewhat  different. 
The  reverence  of  the  good  old  Moslem  cook 
for  the  prophet  Musa  is  delightful,  if  not 
edifying.  The  Appendix  contains  a  selec- 
tion of  quaint  stories  and  fables  told  the 
author  by  one  Abd  Suleiman.  Nor  must  I 
whoUy  pass  over  the  sixty-eight  helpful 
illustrations. 

T.  K.  Oheyne. 


Letters   to 
Steuart. 


By  John  A. 


Living    A   'hors. 
(Sampson  Low.) 

TnE  epistolary  form  of  the  papers  in  this 
volume   is   to   be   commended,   for    it  has 
evidently  been  chosen,  not  whimsically,  but 
deliberately,  and  with  that  judgment  which 
has  regard  to   the  fitness  of  things.     Mr. 
Steuart  is   an  able  man,  who  writes  with 
unfailing  facility  and  frequent  pointedness, 
and  therefore  what  he  has  to  say  is  worth 
listening    to ;    but   had    he    given    to   the 
thoughts  here  uttered  the  form  and  name 
of  "  essays  "  or  "  studies,"  the  critics  would 
certainly  have   done  their   best  to  deprive 
him  of  readers.    They  woidd  have  described 
the  matter  of  his  book  as  ludicrously  in- 
adequate and  its  manner  as  almost  impu- 
dently discursive  ;  and  severe  as  the  verdict 
would  have  been,  Mr.  Steuart  would  have 
had  no  right  to  complain  of  it  as  unjust. 
What  value,  it  would  have  been  asked — and 
asked  with  perfect   fairness — can  possibly 
belong  to  an  "  essay"  on  Mr.  Froude  which 
gives   one  page   to  the  entire  mass  of  his 
historical    work    and    five     to    his    single 
romance,  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunloy  ;  or  to  a 
"  study  "  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  more  than  half 
of  which  is   devoted   to  an  indignant  and 
scornful  denunciation  of  that  poet's  critical 
inconsistencies?     To   such   questioning   no 
effective  answer  could  have  been  returned ; 
and    Mr.    Steuart's    only    possible    course  ■ 
would  have  been  to  plead  guilty,  to  promise 
amendment,  and  to  throw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  court.  Now,  however,  he  is  free 
from  even  the  risk  of  such  humiliation,  for  a 
letter  is  the  one  form  of  expression  in  which 
a  man  can  say  what  he  likes,  and  withhold 
what   he  likes,   without    bringing  himself 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  administrator 
of  critical  law.     The  reader  may  agree  with 
Mr.  Steuart  or  he  may  disagree  with  him ; 
but  he  has  not  a  figment  of  right  to  com- 
plain because  a  certain  theme  is  or  is  not 
treated    in  a  certain    place.      The  author 
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simply  2)uts  the  name  of  a  writer  at  the  head 
of  his  page,  and  proceeds  to  write,  not  a 
complete  critical  estimate,  but  an  easy  letter 
about  those  features  of  the  -writer's  work  in 
which  he  is  most  interested,  or  those  topics 
which  they  happen  to  suggest  to  him. 

The  writers  addressed  are  seventeen  in 
number ;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected 
the  letters  are  unequal  in  intellectual  weight, 
in  critical  discrimination,  and  even  in  literary 
skUl.  Of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Euskin,  for  ex- 
ample, it  can  only  be  said  that  it  is  well 
enough  as  a  light,  chatty  contribution  to  the 
columns  of  the  popular  journal  from  which 
the  whole  work  is  reprinted,  while  that 
addressed  to  Mr.  Mark  Twain  is  one  of 
those  specimens  of  forced,  machine-made 
humour  that  are  utterly  worthless  in  any 
place  and  at  any  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  letters  to  Dr.  Oliver  "Wendell  Holmes 
and  Mr.  William  Black  are  models  of 
criticism  which  is  at  once  clear-sighted, 
sympathetic,  and  discriminating.  They  are 
inevitably  too  brief  to  be  exhaustive,  but 
within  their  range  they  could  not  weU  be 
more  satisfactory  than  they  are.  So  far  as 
the  intellectual  needs  of  ordinarily  sensible 
people  are  concerned,  there  was  perhaps  no 
necessity  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  Mr. 
Sala's  characterisation  of  Dr.  Holmes  as  "  a 
funny  fellow,  a  very  funny  fellow  "  ;  but  the 
task  of  showing  the  vein  of  fine  serious  thought 
beneath  the  surface-soil  of  easy  gaiety 
in  the  breakfast-table  colloquies  is  so  plea- 
santly performed  that  no  one  will  disparage 
it  because  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  supererogatory 
about  the  interesting  and  appreciative  pas- 
sage in  the  letter  to  Mr.  William  Black 
which  is  devoted  to  establish  the  claims  of 
Miwleod  of  Bare  to  a  place  of  honour,  if  not  of 
supremacy,  among  its  writer's  works.  There 
are,  indeed,  a  great  many  people  who  agree 
with  Dr.  Downward  in  Armadale  that  a 
novel  shoidd  "occasionally  make  us  laugh 
and  always  make  us  comfortable;"  and, 
until  the  trading  instinct  is  expelled  from 
the  mind  of  every  artist,  novels  will  be 
produced  with  a  view  to  comfort  rather  than 
ti)  artistic  perfection.  But  Mr.  Steuart  is 
undoubtedly  right  in  thinking  that  the  con- 
clusion of  Macleod  of  Bare  is  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  work  that  Mr.  Black  has  ever 
done,  because  he  has  dared  to  be  uncomfort- 
able in  order  that  he  may  be  imaginatively 
( (insistent  and  veracious. 

Another  admirable  letter  is  the  one 
addressed  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Lowell,  with  its 
shrewd  and,  probably,  just  suggestion  that 
the  inspiration  of  the  Biglow  Fapern  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  dialect  poems  of  Burns 
rather  than  in  the  satirical  poems  of  Jean 
I'aul  Eichter,  where  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes 
thinks  he  finds  it.  Indeed,  Mr.  Steuart's 
remarks  on  Mr.  Lowell  as  a  humorous 
satirist  in  prose  and  verse  are  so  excellent, 
and  so  entirely  to  the  point,  that  one  is  sur- 
prised to  come  upon  such  an  almost  fatuous 
sentence  as  that  in  which  he  says  of  the 
serious  poems,  "  They  are  not  all  of  equal 
merit,  and,  perhaps,  none  is  quite  Miltonic." 
I  There  is  no  poet  who  has  ever  written  to 
I  whom  the  first  clause  would  not  apply, 
and,  therefore,  the  oracular  dictum  can 
have  no  special  relevance  to  the  work  of 
any  poet  m  particular ;    while  the  second 


clause  is  surely  the  best  instance  provided 
by  recent  literature  of  the  proverbial  odious- 
ness  of  comparisons.  The  odiousness  of  the 
present  comparison  lies  in  its  utter  ineptitude, 
for  with  Milton  Mr.  LoweU  has  absolutely 
nothing  in  common.  The  living  poet  never 
even  reminds  us  of  the  dead  classic,  so  that 
to  say  he  is  not  "  quite  Miltonic  "  is  as  truly 
beside  the  mark  as  it  would  be  to  say  that 
he  is  not  quite  Homeric  or  quite  Shaksperian. 
On  the  same  page  is  to  be  found  one  of  those 
irritating  little  inconsistencies  which  are 
sure  to  crop  up  when  articles  hastily  written 
for  a  periodical  are  reprinted  without  careful 
revision.  Mr.  Steuart  calls  Mr.  Lowell  a 
"  useful "  poet ;  whereas  in  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Swinburne  appears  a  long  and  rather  crudely 
sarcastic  passage  in  which  Mr.  Augustine 
BirreU,  who  applied  this  very  epithet  to  the 
poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold,  is  gibed  and 
fiouted  for  using  a  term  which  the  writer 
seems  to  consider  has,  in  the  criticism  of 
verse,  no  intelligible  meaning. 

These  things  are,  however,  trifles,  and  no 
practical  object  is  to  be  attained  by  dwelling 
upon  them.  The  important  defects  of  the 
book  are  a  certain  looseness  in  the  use  of 
words  like  "realistic"  and  "romantic," 
which  are  simply  confusing  unless  the  sense 
in  which  they  are  used  is  rigidly  defined, 
and  a  lack  of  the  judicial  spirit  in  speaking 
of  authors  -who  are  yet  on  their  trial  in  the 
court  of  criticism.  H  one  honestly  feels 
strong  admiration  for  the  work  of  a  con- 
temporary, a  studied  reticence  in  the  ex- 
pression of  one's  emotion  is  open  to  the 
charge  of  cowardice  or  affectation ;  but  to 
compare  our  favourites  to  accepted  classics 
is  to  do  them  injury  rather  than  service, 
for  while  faint  praise  has  damned  its  tens, 
overcharged  eulogy  has  discredited  its 
himdreds.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Steuart 
shows  himself  possessed  of  a  large  fund  of 
really  intelligent  enthusiasm  ;  and  the 
verdict  of  an  enthusiast,  though  it  may  be 
rash  in  expression,  has  often  more  of  sub- 
stantial truth  than  that  of  a  cold  ' '  disin- 
terested "  critic.  One  thing,  at  any  rate,  is 
certain — that  these  Letters  to  Liviny  Authors 
will  be  found  eminently  readable. 

James  Ashckoft  Noble. 


"  Great  Writers."— Z//#  of  Arthur  Schopen- 
hauer. By  WiUiam  Wallace,  Whyte's 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Oxford. 
(Walter  Scott.) 

Tue  work  before  us  might  serve  as  a  model 
for  writers  of  little  books  on  large  subjects. 
No  doubt  material  was  embarrassingly  plen- 
tiful, and  the  ground  had  often  been  covered 
before.  Prof.  WaUaee,  we  think,  has  done 
the  work  more  satisfactorily  than  his  pre- 
decessors. The  biographical  detail — neces- 
sarily by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  book — 
is  better  marshalled  and  digested,  we  think, 
than  it  was  by  Miss  Zimmem,  and  much 
more  amply  given  than  by  M.  Eibot.  If 
the  part  devoted  to  Schopenhauer's  phil- 
osophy is  very  small,  and  we  rise  from  its 
perusal  with  our  knowledge  not  much 
enlarged,  this,  we  suppose,  is  due  to  the 
necessary  limits  of  the  work.  A  public  that 
is  to  buy  such  a  handsome  little  book  for 
a  shilling  wiU    probably  care  principally 


about  Schopenhauer's  seufiles  with  his 
landlady's  female  friends  and  his  squabbles 
with  his  mother,  the  pretty  picture  of  the 
country  house  by  the  Frische  Half  where  he 
spent  his  early  childhood,  the  pet  lambs 
whose  bells  rang  an  octave  as  they  gambolled 
together,  the  vivid  sketch  of  the  politics  of 
Dantzig  early  in  this  century,  and  the  study 
of  the  family  history  of  his  parents,  which 
indicates  that  tendencies  inherited  from 
them  go  far  to  excuse  the  faidts  of  their 
famous  descendant. 

All  this  Prof.  Wallace  has  set  forth 
admirably  in  the  work  before  us.  He  has 
done  more.  Himself  the  eloquent  exponent 
of  Hegel,  he  has  written  a  not  less  eloquent 
and  not  at  all  unsympathetic  exposition  of 
the  doctrines  of  Hegel's  bitterest  and  most 
contemptuous  critic.  Himself  a  professor 
and  imbued  with  the  professorial  philosophy, 
the  Katheder-Philosophie  of  Germany  and 
Scotland,  he  has  dealt  in  a  friendly  spirit 
with  the  work  of  one  whom  an  enemy  might 
call  an  amateur  in  philosophy,  and  who,  in 
fact — despite  all  his  efforts — spoke  to  a 
public  that  could  hardly  deserve  even  that 
designation.  Unfortunately,  this  exposition 
takes  up  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  book. 
But  there  was  clearly  no  space  for  more. 

Though  we  thus  learn  Uttle  about  Scho- 
penhauer's system,  we  have  a  curious  and 
repulsive  study  of  character,  eminently  read- 
able by  a  public  which  delights  in  studios 
of  psychical  pathology.  We  have  the  "  two 
Schopenhauers "  of  whom  Prof.  Wallace 
speaks  (p.  Ill) :  the  outward  man — irritable, 
petulant,  vain,  sordid,  strongly  sensual,  and 
absorbed  in  self ;  and  the  philosopher,  who 
"  draws  close  to  the  great  heart  of  life 
and 

"  holds  the  best  life  to  be  that  of  one  who  has 
pierced,  through  the  illusions  dividing  one 
conscious  individuality  from  another,  into  that 
heart  of  eternal  rest  where  we  are  each  member  • 
one  of  another,  essentially  united  in  the  great 
ocean  of  Being,  in  which,  and  by  which,  wo 
alone  Uve." 

Unfortunately,  "in  some  of  Schopen- 
hauer's books,"  as  Prof.  Wallace  says  (and, 
we  may  add,  in  aU  his  biographies),  "  the 
unpleasant  self  is  rampant."  But  the  very 
pettiness  of  his  life  drove  him  to  retreat  from 
it  into  the  world  behind  the  veil  of  sense, 
and  seek  peace  in  quietism  and  absorption. 
The  particular  form  this  retirement  took, 
the  mode  in  which  he  received  his  message 
of  peace,  was,  of  course,  suggested  partly  by 
Kant,  partly  by  his  studies  in  science.  It  is 
this  that  makes  his  philosophy  of  such  tran- 
scendent importance  for  scientific  thought 
to-day.  Hegelianism  has  died  out,  or  run 
off  into  Socialism,  or  (as  with  Ueber- 
weg)  passed  into  virtual  Materialism.  The 
course  of  the  empire  of  Fichte  and 
ScheUing  has  taken  its  way  westward 
of  the  Mississippi.  We  have  gone  "back 
to  Kant"  and  yet  are  not  satisfied. 
To  the  spectator  of  science,  and  to  many 
scientific  workers,  the  develojiments  of  mole- 
cular physics  and  microscopic  biology  seem 
destined  not  only  to  unfold  the  secrets  of  the 
phenomenal  world,  but  also  to  prolong  and 
intensify  the  life  of  the  individual  percipient. 
Even  in  Sociology,  the  good  old  doctrine 
that  groat  men  arc  only  the  creatures  of 
their    age — that    tlie  individual    agent  is 
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notliing  and  the  world  everything— seems 
likely  to  be  displaced  by  its  contrary, 
which  assuredly  is  much  further  from 
the  truth.  Students  of  science  need ! 
constantly  to  be  reminded  of  the  truths 
so  often  insisted  on  —  for  instance, 
by  Prof.  Huxley,  Prof.  Tait,  and  Prof. 
Dubois-Eeymond  in  the  Siehen  Weltrdthsel 
— that,  after  aU,  scientific  propositions  are 
merely  a  set  of  symbols,  and  that  our  know- 
ledge is  only  phenomenal  of  the  unknown. 
The  world,  too,  and  especially  England, 
needs  some  kind  of  theory  of  art,  and  may 
find  it  in  Schopenhauer.  And  especially  in 
an  age  whose  last  deliverance  in  ethics 
seemingly  is  that  the  whole  duty  of  man  is 
to  do  just  what  his  neighbours  approve, 
souls  that,  like  Schopenhauer's,  have  been 
spoilt  in  the  breaking  in,  that  reject  the 
canons  of  society,  and  receive  no  comfort 
from  the  ministrations  of  the  Churches,  if 
they  cannot  hope  for  the  restitution  of  all 
things,  can  at  least  find  peace  in  the 
annihilation  of  self.  To  them  Schopenhauer's 
etliic  may  appeal— to  the  normal  mind, 
healthy  and  not  too  realistic,  it  does  not. 
And  to  minds  of  this  latter  type — perhaps 
fortunately — the  lower  Schopenhauer  per- 
manently eclipses  the  higher. 

James  Saumaeez  Mann. 


A  Sennitka  Plant.     By  E.  and  D.  Gerard. 
In  3  vols.     (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

Tivo  PennilesK  PrinceueB.     By  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge.     In  2  vols.     (MacmiUan.) 

On  Trunt.     By  Thomas  Cobb.     In  3  vols. 
(Hurst  &  Blackett.) 

George.    By    the    Author    of    "  Our    Own 
Pompeii."     In  3  vols.     (David  Stott.) 

The  Crimnon    Chair.     By  Eichard  Dowling. 
(Ward  &  Downey.) 

It  is  true  of  books,  as  of  persons,  that  a 
fascination  produced  on  first  acquaintance 
often  wears  off,  while  a  colder  feeling 
as  often  gives  place  to  a  close  attachment. 
Headers  of  A  Sensitive  Plant  who  find  the 
first  volume  duU  should  still  go  on  to  the 
second  and  the  third.  The  first  is  unques- 
tionably dull.  The  writers  can  tell  a  story 
well,  but  they  keep  their  thrilling  incidents 
to  the  last.  If  it  is  a  little  wearisome,  this 
method  has  its  advantages,  and  it  is  much 
truer  than  any  other.  IJvents  in  actual  life 
do  not  generally  happen  until  their  causes 
have  ripened  to  a  culminating  point,  nor 
does  character  form  itself  otherwise  than  by 
gradual  development.  But  there  is  a  certain 
insufficiency  about  the  tale  which  is  almost 
as  noticeable  in  the  third  volume  as  in  the 
first.  Janet  Sinclair's  shyness  has  too  much 
of  the  quality  of  feebleness.  She  is  the 
heroine  of  the  story,  the  "  sensitive  plant " 
whose  virtues  are  to  remain  unperceived 
■while  showy  people  attract  notice — it  is  she 
who  is  to  carry  off  the  hero  and  the 
honours^but  we  see  nothing  behind  her 
shyness  to  account  for  her  ultimate  pro- 
motion from  the  last  place  to  the  first.  She 
has  no  remarkable  beauty,  and  her  in- 
telligence is  extremely  limited.  Why 
Cairnbro  Chichester  finally  preferred  her 
to  all  the  other  girls  in  the  book  is  only 


less  a  mystery  than  her  suddenly  conceived 
fondness  for  him.  This  is,  perhai^s,  the 
least  explained  and  least  explainable  thing 
in  the  story.  When  she  first  saw  him  she 
was  gathering  snowdrops,  and  he  startled 
her  by  abruptly  introducing  himself  and 
inquiring  for  her  father.  If  he  had  been 
a  handsome  prince  in  a  fairy  tale,  and 
she  the  pretty  predestined  maiden  he  had 
come  to  seek,  her  instant  infatuation  for 
him  might  be  imderstood  ;  but  neither  was 
he  handsome  nor  was  she  expecting  a  fairy 
prince,  or,  indeed,  any  other  newcomer 
into  her  little  world.  From  that  moment, 
however,  he  was  all  the  world  to  her. 
Her  knowledge  and  experience  were  so  small 
that  she  scarcely  realised  that  she  loved 
him,  and  she  was  so  little  apt  in  the  ways  of 
women  that  on  several  occasions  when  she 
might  have  drawn  him  to  her  she  let  him 
go  adrift.  That  they  came  together  at  last 
was  due  to  one  of  those  accidents  which  a 
good  Providence  brings  about  for  lovers 
who  do  not  know  their  own  minds.  As  for 
Cairnbro  Chichester,  if  Janet  was  worth  the 
winning — and  one  has  no  doubt  she  was, 
though  the  fact  has  to  be  surmised — he 
certainly  did  not  deserve  to  win  her.  He 
was  a  j'oung  gentleman  who  had  been  much 
courted,  and  he  seemed  to  think  that  Janet 
ought  to  have  courted  him  too.  Several 
times  over  he  was  on  the  point  of  making 
love  to  her,  but  he  gave  her  a  chance  of 
making  love  to  him  instead  ;  and  when  the 
poor  shy  little  girl  slirank  into  herself,  his 
pride  was  wounded  and  he  said  nothing. 
The  skill  of  the  writers  is  most  shown  in 
the  drawing  of  the  other  characters,  of 
whom  there  are  four  or  five  who  possess  a 
strong  individuality.  Janet's  father.  Sir 
Alec  Sinclair,  is  a  Scotch  baronet  with  a 
turn  for  statistics  and  a  temper  that  brooked 
no  contradiction.  His  idiosyncracies,  in 
spite  of  their  grimness,  have  a  highly  comic 
flavour  ;  and  he  is  a  man  to  be  remembered. 
Mr.  d'Obson,  whom  Sir  Alec  persists  in 
calling  Dobson,  plays  a  small  and  rather 
absurd  part  in  the  story,  but  is  a  distinct 
personage  nevertheless.  Cookery  with  Mr. 
d'Obson  is  a  fine  art  for  which  a  man  may 
even  surrender  the  freedom  of  bachelorhood. 
He  despairs  of  getting  a  wife  who  can  cook 
a  lobster  soujlf'  as  it  ought  to  be  cooked ; 
but  if  he  can  persuade  somebody  to  marry 
him  he  knows  a  model  old- woman  chef  who 
wiU  then  consent  to  grace  his  kitchen.  Of 
the  women,  the  first  place — not  in  interest, 
but  in  skill  of  portraiture — must  be  given 
to  the  designing  Frenchwoman,  Olympe's 
mother,  who  is  too  clever  to  make  her  plans 
succeed.  Olympe  herself,  with  all  her 
beauty  and  her  witcheries,  is  the  true 
daughter  of  such  a  mother ;  and  she  gets 
her  deserts.  Aunt  Penny  must  certainly 
not  be  overlooked.  Her  "sweet  brother" 
snubbed  her,  but  she  is  a  type  of  sisterly 
devotion  and  old-maidish  goodness  too  rare 
to  be  forgotten. 

Miss  Yonge  has  constructed  a  very  pretty 
romance,  in  Two  Penniless  Princesses,  out  of 
the  supposed  wanderings  of  two  daughters 
of  James  I.  of  Scotland.  James  was  the 
minstrel  king  who  took  to  wife  the  proud 
Joanna  Beaufort,  of  the  blood-royal  of 
England ;  and  of  their  two  daughters  who 
are  the  subject  of   the    story,   Jean — the 


Lady  Joanna — ^had  her  mother's  beauty  and 
spirit,  while  Eleanor — EUeen — had  the  love 
of  minstrelsy  and  the  gentleness  wliich  had 
distinguished  her  father.  Their  elder  sister 
was  married  to  the  Dauphin,  afterwards 
Louis  XL  ;  and  when  the  girls  were  wasting 
their  youth  in  durance  at  Dunbar,  they 
conceived  the  idea  of  going  out  to 
their  sister,  and  perhaps  of  wedding 
courtly  husbands  in  the  flowery  land  of 
France.  "  Jamie,"  the  young  king,  was 
readily  persuaded  to  let  them  go,  and  time 
and  circumstances  were  opportune  for  the 
joiu-ney.  Their  cavalcade  had  Sir  Patrick 
Drummond  at  its  head  ;  and  a  brilHant  pro- 
gress was  made,  with  some  adventures  by 
the  way,  as  far  as  London.  Here  something 
is  seen  of  Henry  VI.  and  his  Court,  of  a 
sumptuous  nunnery  where  the  princesses 
were  housed,  and  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  other  notables.  But  it 
is  after  Calais  has  been  reached  and  passed 
that  the  romance  begins.  Eene,  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  and  Jerusalem,  belongs 
rather  to  romance  than  to  history ;  and  it 
was  in  his  Provencal  court  that  the  princesses 
saw  aU  that  they  were  destined  to  see  of 
those  delights  they  had  dreamed  about. 
There  were  knights  and  fair  ladies,  and 
tnts  and  tournaments ;  and,  alas !  there  was 
also  a  forcible  abduction — for  the  times 
were  rough — to  a  border  castle  where  an 
ogre  of  a  baron  held  sway.  In  Sir  Patrick 
Drummond's  train,  however — an  interloper 
there — was  the  heir  of  the  Douglases,  who 
had  followed  the  Lady  Jean  from  Scotland. 
How  he  planned  a  rescue  ;  how  Duke  Sigis- 
mund,  who  was  enamoured  of  the  Lady 
Eileen,  aided  in  the  daring  task ;  how  the 
princesses  were  freed  and  the  baron  slain, 
and  what  happy  bridals  followed  —  the 
reader  must  read.  Miss  Yonge  is  not  an 
ambitious  writer.  Her  materials  in  this 
story  are  such  as  Scott  would  have  made  a 
good  deal  of,  but  in  her  hands  they  become 
a  pretty  romance  and  nothing  more.  SttU, 
that  is  something  in  days  when  the  "  novel " 
is  paramount,  and  knights  and  chivalry  are 
out  of  date. 

It  is  "  gold,  gold,  nothing  but  gold,"  that 
gives  its  chief  interest  to  Mr.  Cobb's  well- 
written  story.  On  Trust.  It  is  gold,  or  the 
lack  of  gold,  that  determines  the  fate  of 
most  of  his  characters.  The  story  starts, 
indeed,  with  a  forgery,  the  motive  of  which 
was  money.  The  forger  escapes  and  goes 
abroad,  where  he  remains  for  twenty  years. 
He  had  promised  his  wife  to  come  back 
when  he  had  accumulated  wealth  enough  to 
put  himself  straight  in  the  world,  and  his 
return  was  always  expected.  To  tell  the 
story  would  be  to  spoil  the  reading  of  it ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  after  a  long 
period  a  stranger  arrives,  who  asks  for  the 
wife  of  the  runaway.  With  the  stranger  is 
a  daughter,  a  charming  girl,  who  becomes 
the  heroine  of  the  story.  What  happens  to 
the  stranger  must  not  be  stated.  Tho^ 
interest  shifts  from  him  to  his  daughter, ' 
who  at  one  time  is  supposed  to  be  an  heiress, 
and  at  another  to  be  penniless.  In  these 
varying  aspects  she  has  attractions  for 
Ashley  Barnard,  the  vicar,  and  JoUffe,  the 
squire.  The  two  men  make  a  direct 
contrast.  Barnard  loves  the  girl ;  but  her 
supposed  fortune  has  been  confided  to  hira 
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"  on  trust,"  and  lie  imagines  that  the  trust 
is  a  bar  to  his  marrying  her.  Joliffe  does 
not  love  her,  but  he  would  gladly  possess 
himself  of  her  money.  These  are  only  parts 
of  a  very  complex  plot,  which  is  not  wholly 
unravelled  until  the  end  of  the  third 
volume.  Mysteries,  which  have  remained 
mysteries  throughout  the  tale,  are  then 
explained,  and  it  is  seen  how  many 
dangers  have  been  safely  passed.  The 
central  character  in  the  story  is  Ivy,  whose 
fortune  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  book, 
and  whose  fate  is  at  last  happily  settled. 
Her  peculiar  history,  her  lonely  position, 
and  her  beauty  all  contribute  to  the  charm 
with  which  Mr.  Cobb  has  invested  her.  The 
other  characters  are  so  many  lesser  lights, 
with  orbits  of  their  own,  but  all  revolve 
around  her.  The  descriptions  of  sceneiy 
and  of  country  life  are  exceptionally  good  ; 
but  it  is  in  the  skilful  management  of  his 
plot  and  in  the  drawing  of  character  that  Mr. 
Cobb  excels. 

Why  George  should  be  called  "  a  story  in 
drab  and  scarlet,"  and  not  in  blue  and 
yellow,  or  pink  and  white,  does  not  at  first 
seem  at  all  clear.  But  the  sub-title  is  not  a 
freak  of  the  binder's  ;  it  really  indicates  the 
lines  of  the  story,  which  has  to  do  with 
Quakerism  and  soldiering.  George's  per- 
sonal history  scarcely  required  to  be  told 
in  three  volumes.  It  might  well  have  been 
compressed  into  two,  and  perhaps  into  one. 
A  good  deal  that  belonged  to  his  early  days, 
and  much  of  the  flabby  talk,  and  the  "  teas  " 
at  which  it  was  spoken,  might  have  been 
omitted  with  advantage.  But  the  picture  of 
domestic  Quaker  life  which  the  story  con- 
tains is  worth  possessing,  especially  as  it 
seems  a  true  picture,  and  is  certainly  a 
pleasant  one.  The  somewhat  narrow 
limitations  which  the  Friends  impose  upon 
themselves,  and  the  shrewdness  and  tact 
with  which  they  manage  their  worldly 
affairs,  are  fairly  brought  out ;  but  we  are 
enabled  to  see  how  much  real  calmness, 
thoughtfulness,  and  repose  of  spirit  Quaker- 
ism implies.  It  is  rather  for  this,  than  for 
anything  that  concerns  George's  separate 
history,  that  the  book  which  bears  his  name 
is  worth  reading. 

Mr.  Dowling's  Crimson  Chair  is  a  bright 
little  story,  whose  only  defect  is  its  short- 
ness. "Dr.  Oubliettes,  mind-mender," 
would  have  a  good  many  patients  if  he 
were  really  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood Mr.  Dowling  indicates,  though  it 
would  be  desirable  that  "  Nepenthe  "  should 
be  capable  of  modified  application,  produc- 
ing less  extreme  results  than  occurred  in  the 
case  described.  The  other  stories  in  the 
volume  are  aU  written  in  the  same  pleasant 
and  easy  vein. 

George  Cotterell. 


HOME  BOOKfi  ON  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS. 

"  Social  Science  Series."  (Sonnenschein.) 
In  the  prevailing  chaos  of  opinion  on  social 
matters,  a  Social  Science  Series,  if  thoroughly 
well  done,  would  be  invaluable,  and,  even  if 
only  moderately  good,  would  be  very  useful. 
So  far  as  it  has  gone,  Messrs.  Sonnenschein's 
series  cannot  be  said  to  be  more  than  moderately 
good.  Only  to  a  few  of  the  works  which  it 
includes    can  the    grave    name  of   science  be 


applied  with  the  cast  fitness.  Many  of  the 
writers  have  been  too  busy  over  the  regenera- 
tion of  men  to  have  had  time  enough  to 
observe  them.  There  is  far  too  much 
dogmatism  with  respect  to  matters  on  which  a 
wise  man  can  have  only  a  temporary  opinion ; 
and  the  Sociahsts  are  allowed  a  predominance 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  importance  of  their 
views.  The  hand  of  a  careful  and  impartial 
editor  has  evidently  been  absent.  Nevertheless, 
the  series  contains  several  books  of  a  good  deal 
of  interest  and  likely  to  be  useful.  The  best  is 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson's  Bismarck  and  State 
Socialism,  in  which  is  given  a  detailed  exposi- 
tion of  social  and  economic  legislation  and 
legislative  proposals  in  Germany  since  1870. 
Full  of  information  not  readily  obtainable  else- 
where, and  free  from  undue  intrusion  of  the 
author's  own  opinions,  it  is  the  most  serviceable 
account  which  we  possess  of  legislative  experi- 
ments which  not  only  throw  much  light  on  the 
condition  of  Germany,  but  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  our  own  industrial  and  other  troubles.  The 
editor  of  the  series  should  have  given  us  more 
of  such  works  of  information.  For  the  sake  of 
them  we  should  gladly  have  gone  without  the 
cheap  sneers  at  British  stupidity  in  which  Mr. 
Belfort  Bax  is  allowed  to  indulge.  A  later 
volume  by  Mr.  Dawson,  entitled  The  Unearned 
Increment,  is  much  less  good.  He  has  not 
been  so  careful  as  he  should  have  been  to  call 
attention  to  the  facts  which  tell  against  his 
argument.  Anyone,  for  instance,  who  relied 
solely  on  his  statement  wovdd  gather  an 
erroneous  idea  as  to  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Town  Holdings  Committee  with  regard  to 
the  leasehold  .system.  The  Promotion  of 
General  Happiness :  a  Utilitarian  Essay,  is  a 
title  Avith  the  breath  of  didness  upon  it,  but 
the  essay  turns  out  to  be  very  far  indeed  from 
being  dull.  In  a  very  calm  and  matter-of-fact 
way,  and  with  a  loyal  desire  to  keep  to  facts,  lead 
where  they  may,  Prof.  M.  MacmiUan  (of 
Bombay)  discusses  and  illustrates  some  of  the 
chief  means  commonly  relied  upon  for  the 
promotion  of  general  happiness,  balancing  the 
benefits  on  one  side  and  the  evils  on  the 
other,  and  indicating  the  direction  in  which 
the  road  to  increased  happiness  may  be 
expected  to  he.  That  there  is  a  soul  of  evU 
in  things  good,  is  the  moral  of  his  treatise ; 
and  in  our  schemes  for  legislation  we  had 
better  take  accoimt  of  the  fact.  Mr.  Laurence 
Gronlund  declines  to  take  account  of  any  fact 
so  depressing ;  and  accordingly  he  is  able  to 
write  such  works  as  The  Co-operative  Common- 
wealth, which  is  reprinted  in  this  series,  and 
Our  Destiny,  another  volume  of  the  series,  in  a 
style  that  makes  Mr.  Henry  George  look  by 
comparison  a  miserable  pessimist.  As  examples 
of  warm  enthusiasm,  Mr.  Gronlund's  books 
interest  us  greatly,  and  we  are  glad  that  such 
books  are  written  and  read. 

"For  the  purpose  of  tMa  essay,"  he  says  in  Our 
Destiny,  "  it  is  assumed  that  all  these  acquisitions 
— leism-e,  security,  and  plenty — are  within  a 
measiurable  period  to  become  the  birthright  of  all 
as  the  products  of  natural  evolution." 

It  does  one  good  to  find  a  man  who  with  perfect 
sincerity  can  start  off  with  such  an  assumption. 
Mr.  Gronlund  uses  some  bad  language  about 
opposing  theories  (the  struggle  for  life  theory 
is,  in  his  own  italics,  "  a.  lie,"  "it  is  Satanic, 
nothing  less  than  atheistic");  but  from  the 
.altitude  of  such  a  faith  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
must  appear  a  person  so  base  that  perhaps 
there  was  no  use  in  mmcing  matters.  We 
congratulate  Prof.  Macmillan  in  that  his  essay 
has  not  yet  come  into  Mr.  Gronlund's  hands ; 
his  time  will  come,  however,  imless  "our 
destiny  "  is  accompUshed  before  the  prophet 
has  time  for  another  volume.  Among  the 
other  books  of  the  series  are  Worlc  and  Waejes, 
by  the  late  Prof.   Thorold  Rogers,  being  part 


of  his  invaluable  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and 
Warjes ;  Schaffie's  Quintessence  of  Socialism, 
translated  by  Mr.  B.  Bosanquet,  a  short  and 
admirable  statement  of  the  essential  features 
and  economic  consequences  of  modern  socialism ; 
an  account  of  the  growth  and  influence  of 
Socialism  in  Emjland,  by  Mr.  Sydney  Webb, 
one  of  the  few  men  in  the  Sociahst  ranks  who 
have  had  an  economic  training ;  a  reprint  of 
the  chapters  on  property  in  Godwin's  Political 
Justice;  Charity  Organisation,  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
Loch,  the  secretary  of  the  London  Charity 
Organisation  Society ;  The  New  Yorl;  State 
Reformatory  in  Elmira,  by  Alexander  Winter, 
an  account  of  a  valuable  experiment  in  the 
treatment  of  criminals,  which  in  some  of  its 
features  will  sooner  or  later  be  tried  in  the 
prisons  of  this  country  ;  and  Luxury,  by  Emile 
de  Laveleye,  an  eloquent  plea  on  moral  and 
economical  grounds  for  simijlicity  of  hfe. 

The  Industrial  History  of  Emjland.  H.  de 
Gibbins.  (Methuen.)  This  is  the  first  volume 
of  a  University  Extension  Series,  which  is  to  be 
"a  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and 
economic  subjects,  suitable  for  extension 
students  and  home-reading  circles."  If  the 
other  contributors  do  as  well  as  Mr.  Gibbins, 
the  series  will  deserve  to  find  much  favour. 
In  200  pages  he  has  given  an  excellent  sketch 
of  English  industrial  history,  and  no  one  who 
knows  the  difficulty  of  such  a  task  will  be 
inclined  to  minimise  the  praise  which  is  due  to 
him.  His  interpretation  of  events  sometimes 
requires  quaUflcation.  Thus  in  describing  the 
effects  of  the  Great  Plague  and  the  consequent 
scarcity  and  deamess  of  labour,  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  rise  of  the  tenant-farmer  class,  and 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  villeins,  but  he  does 
not  make  clear  the  important  fact  that  this 
emancipation  meant  the  great  increase  of  a  land- 
less class  induced  by  high  wages  to  become  mere 
labourers.  But,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Gibbins's  bock 
may  be  recommended  to  the  student  as  giving 
an  accurate  and,  within  its  limits,  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  subject.  Its  least  estim- 
able feature  is  a  certain  tone  of  infallibility  in 
the  concluding  pages.  When  he  speaks  of  "  the 
f  oohsh  '  law  of  diminishing  returns ' "  he  suggests 
a  doubt  whether  he  understands  the  law ; 
though  in  fairness  we  should  say  that  he  refers 
to  a  recent  article  in  the  Westminster  Review, 
which  we  regret  not  to  have  read,  and  in  which 
it  would  seem  that  he  has  given  reasons  for  con- 
sidering the  Ricardian  theory  of  rent  and  the 
law  of  dimishing  returns  to  be  pernicious 
theories.  These  being  pernicious  theories,  it  is 
evident  that  poUtical  economy  will  have  to  be 
reconstructed. 

The  Lessor  ilie  Revolution.  D.  Balsillie. 
(Edinburgh:  &  C.  Black.)  "The  case  of 
France  for  tue  last  hmidred  years,"  says 
Mr.  Balsillie,  "is  a  light-ship  to  warn  us  of 
danger."  Her  people  have  been  alHicted  with 
the  curse  of  a  belief  that  the  State  can  recon- 
struct society ;  while  the  secret  of  England's 
greatness  has  been  the  circumscription,  within 
due  limits,  of  State  interference.  Mr.  Balsillie 
seems  to  us,  in  this  matter,  greatly  to  exagger- 
ate the  difference  between  the  two  peoples. 
But  the  difference,  real  or  imagined,  has  given 
him  the  text  for  a  very  good  lay  sermon,  full  of 
earnestness,  on  our  duties  as  citizens  and 
poUticians.  He  dwells  upon  the  folly  and  the 
danger  of  seeking  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the 
world  by  mere  external  remedies ;  the  need  for 
the  morahsation  and  strengthening  of  the 
individual,  so  that  through  him  society  may  be 
moraUsed  and  made  strong;  the  inevitable 
continuance  of  social  chaos  and  degradation  so 
long  as  the  mass  of  men  live  as  they  do  now, 
with  no  loftier  ideals  than  money,  pleasure, 
and  power.  Mr.  Balsillie  takes  rather  too 
gloomy  a  view  of  existing  society.  Neverthe- 
less, m  these  days  of  salvation  by  Acts  of  Parlia- 
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ment  and  schemes,  there  are  many  people  who 
might    profit    by    hstening    to  his   words    of 
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NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

Messrs.  Williams  &  Noeqate  have  issued 
the  prospectus  of  a  collection  of  Irish  legends 
and  tales,  to  be  edited  from  the  original  MSS. 
and  translated  by  Mr.  St  mdish  Hayes  O' Grady, 
who— as  readers  of  the  Academy  know^occu- 
pies  an  almost  unique  position  as  being  equally 
conversant  with  the  old  veUums  and  the  modern 
language.  Materials  for  two  volumes  of  about 
400  pages  each  are  now  ready,  which  will  be 
sent  to  press  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of 
subscriptions  are  received  at  28s.  for  the  entire 
work.  The  first  volume  wUl  consist  mainly  of 
Lives  of  Saints,  the  Ossianio  and  Cuchullin 
cycles ;  the  second  will  contain  the  Dialogue  of 
the  Seniors,  in  three  recensions.  The  title 
chosen  for  the  work  is  Sihu  Oadeiica. 

The  next  issue  of  the  "Temple  Library," 
published  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  will  be 
The  Essays  and  Poems  of  Leiyh  Hunt,  edited  by 
Mr.  E.  B.  Johnson.  The  pieces  in  these  volumes 
are  printed  from  the  earliest  known  editions, 
with  a  list  of  the  places  in  which  it  first 
appeared  prefixed  to  each.  Volume  I.  will 
contain  a  biographical  and  critical  intro- 
duction ;  a  list  of  portraits  of  Leigh  Hunt ; 
essays  miscellaneous,  critical,  and  autobio- 
graphical, including  the  preface  to  the  rare 
first  edition  of  Shelley's  "  Masque  of  Anarchy," 
and  two  essays  in  which  use  has  been  made  of 
corrections  in  the  author's  handwriting. 
Volume  II.  will  contain  poems,  including  a 
reprint  of  the  rare  first  edition  of  "The  Story 
of  Eimini "  ;  prefaces,  never  before  collected, 
to  many  of  the  periodicals  edited  by  Leigh 
Himt;  a  bibliography  of  published  and  un- 
published writings  of  Leigh  Hunt,  including 
various  reprints  and  selections  brought  out  since 
his  death.  The  volumes  will  also  contain  a 
portrait  from  an  unpublished  sketch  by  Samuel 
Lawrence,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  five  etchings  by  Mr.  Herbert  Eailtou 
— Leigh  Hunt's  birthplace  at  Southgate, 
Christ's  Hospital,  his  house  at  Hampstoad,  the 
chapel  of  Horsemen  ger-lane  Gaol,  and  the 
hoixse  at  Putney  in  which  he  died. 

Those  who  remember  a  pleasant  little  volume 
of  verse,  Lore  in  Idleness,  which  was  published 
by  three  young  Oxford  men  about  eight  years 
ago,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  authors — no 
longer  so  very  young,  and  no  longer  resident  at 
Oxford — have  in  the  press  another  volume,  to 
be  called  Looeys  Lookiny  Glass.  It  wUl  be 
pubhshed  by  Messrs.  Percival  &  Co.  Both 
titles,  we  may  add,  are  taken  from  the  flowers 
of  those  names. 

The  English  translation  of  Major  Casati's 
book,  entitled  Ten  Years  in  E(juatoria  and  the 
Return  with  Emin  Pasha,  will  be  published 
immediately  by  Messrs.  Frederick  Warue  &  Co. 
It  will  be  in  two  demy-octavo  volumes,  with 
nearly  two  hundred  original  illustrations  and 
several  maps. 

Messrs.  Cassell  &  Company  have  made 
arrangements  to  publish  in  serial  form  a  new 
atlas,  to  be  called  The  Universal  Atlas.  It  is 
based  upon  Dr.  Andree's  Hand- Atlas,  the  first 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  Germany  in  1881  ; 
but  several  new  maps  have  been  prepared  of 
the  British  empix-e,  and  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  results  of  recent  exploration 
and  recent  delimitation  of  boundaries.  There 
will  be  altogether  117  pages  of  maps,  with  an 
index  containing  more  than  100,000  names  of 
places.  The  mode  of  issue  wUl  be  in  twenty- 
eight  shilling  parts,  each  giving  from  four  to 
=<ix  pages  of  maps  ;  and  the  first  part  will  be 
ready  on  March  28. 


Messrs.  Geiffitii,  Faeran  &  Co.,  of  London 
and  Sydney,  are  about  to  publish  C'ooee,  talcs  of 
AustraUan  life  by  Australian  ladies.  Among 
the  contributors  are  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  Miss 
Margaret  Thomas  (the  Australian  sculptor), 
"  Tasma,"  Mrs.  Mannington  CafTryn,  of  Mel- 
bourne, Mrs.  Lance  Eawson,  Mrs.  Henry  Day, 
and  Mi's.  Patchett  Martin,  who  is  the  editor  of 
the  volume. 

The  ]Veird  of  Deadly  Hollow :  a  Romance  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  by  Mr.  Bertram  Mitford, 
will  be  published  immediately  in  one  volume  by 
Messrs.  Sutton,  Drowley,  &  Co.  The  same  firm 
also  announce  a  north-country  story  by  the 
Eev.  W.  E.  Chadmck,  entitled  Thornleiyh  House. 

Messes  Trisohler  &  Co.  announce  the 
following  books  :  ^1  Maiden  Fair  in  See,  by  C. 
J.  Wills  and  P.  C.  Philips,  with  illustrations  by 
G.  A.  Storey  ;  Lady  Delmar,  by  Thomas 
Terrell  and  L.  T.  White ;  The  Black  Drop,  by 
Hume  Nesbit ;  Jardine's  M\fe,  by  C.  J.  Wills, 
in  3  vols. ;  and  a  new  edition  of  Always  in  the 
ITo!/,  by  Thomas  Jeans,  with  nine  humorous 
and  sporting  illustrations  by  Finch  Mason. 

Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.  wiU  publish  next 
week  the  second  part  of  Volume  II.  of  Mr. 
Henry  Dunning  Macleod's  Theory  of  Credit, 
completing  the  work. 

A  VOLUME  of  essays  on  The  Lanyuayea  of  the 
Bible  and  Bible  Translations,  by  Dr.  Robert  N. 
Cust,  is  announced  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock. 

Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.  wiU 
publish  immediately  Yorkshire  Battles,  by  Mr. 
Edward  Lamplough,  the  author  of  several 
works  on  local  history. 

Mr.  Edward  Peacock  has  written  a  chapter 
on  "  The  Pirates  in  the  Humber  "  for  Byyone 
Lincolnshire,  a  book  to  be  issued  at  an  early 
date,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  William 
Andrews,  of  Hull. 

Prof.  C.  Hubert  H.  Parry  will  on  Thurs- 
day next,  February  12,  begin  a  course  of  three 
lectures,  at  the  Eoyal  Institution,  on  "  The 
Position  of  Lulli,  Purcell,  and  Scarlatti  in  the 
History  of  the  Opera,"  with  musical  illustra- 
tions ;  and  Lord  Eayleigh  will  on  Saturday 
next,  February  14,  begin  a  course  of  six  lec- 
tures on  "  The  Forces  of  Cohesion." 

Miss  Amell\  B.  EdWjUids  will  lecture  on 
Tuesday  next,  February  10,  at  Bowdon, 
Cheshire,  and  on  February  18  at  the  Birkbeck 
Institute,  on  "  The  Art  of  the  Novelist "  ;  also, 
on  March  3,  at  the  Westbourne  Park  Institute, 
on  March  o,  at  the  Streatham  Hill  and  Tulso 
HiU  Institute,  and  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
March  8,  at  St.  George's  Hall,  on  "The 
Literature  and  Religion  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians." 

At  the  next  dinner  of  the  Political  Economy 
Circle  of  the  National  Liberal  Club,  Prof.  F.  Y. 
Edgeworth,  secretary  of  the  newly-formed 
British  Economic  Association,  will  read  a  paper 
on  "  Recent  Theories  of  Interest." 


UNIVEBSITY  JOTTINGS. 

Me.  Joseph  Wrioht,  Ph.D.  of  Heidelberg, 
has  been  elected  to  the  deputy-professorship  of 
comparative  philosophy  at  Oxford,  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sayce.  In  addition  to 
those  formerly  mentioned  in  the  Ac.vdemy, 
Mr.  R.  Seymour  Conway,  of  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  was  also  a  candidate.  Dr.  Wright 
is  best  known  as  the  translator  of  the  first 
volmne  of  Brugmann's  Grundriss  der  veryleich- 
enden  Sprachwissenschaft.  He  has  been  residing 
for  some  two  years  past  at  Oxford,  working 
with  Prof.  Max  Miiller ;  and  he  has  devoted 
special  attention  to  English  dialects,  of  which 
it  is  hoped  that  he  may  some  day  publish  a 
dictionary. 


We  understand  that  Prof.  A.  S.  WiUdns,  of 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  Prof.  E.  A. 
Sonnenschein, .  of  Mason  College,  Birmingham, 
are  among  the  candidates  for  the  chair  of 
Humanity  at  Edinburgh,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Prof.  Sellar. 

The  new  Aristotelian  treatise  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  Athens  has  naturally  excited  special 
interest  at  Oxford.  Its  editor  is  an  Oxford 
man,  and  it  is  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 
The  O-rford  Mayazine  of  February  4  has  already 
published  a  long  review  of  it,  signed  R.  W.  M. 
These  initials  are  those  of  the  Reader  in  ancient 
history,  who  has  announced  that  he  will  give 
four  public  lectures  on  the  subject,  and  who 
will  also  open  a  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Ancient  History  Society  on  Friday  next. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Morfill,  reader  in  Russian  at 
Oxford,  is  to  deliver  a  public  lecture  to-day 
(Saturday)  on  "  Old  Slavonic  Myths." 

Me.  J.  Bass  Mullingee  will  deUver  a  course 
of  three  lectures  on  Fridays  during  February, 
as  Birkbeck  lecturer  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, on  "The  Temporal  Power  of  the  Papacy  : 
its  Origin  and  Results." 

Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  has  elected 
three  of  its  members  to  honorary  fellowships : 
Dr.  John  Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
formerly  fellow  and  tutor  ;  Mr.  A.  W.  Rucker, 
professor  of  physics  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  formerly  fellow ;  and  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Evans,  Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

The  University  of  Adelaide  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  that  statute  by 
which  two  years'  residence  there  are  treated, 
under  certain  conditions,  as  the  equivalent  of 
one  year's  residence  at  Oxford. 

Ridley  Hall,  Cambridge,  has  just  cele- 
brated its  tenth  anniversary.  On  this  occasion 
the  principal,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  stated 
that,  of  the  260  members  who  have  passed 
through  the  Hall,  more  than  thirty  are  now 
missionaries. 

A  SCHOLAESHIP  of  the  annual  value  of  £50 
has  been  founded  at  Durham  University,  in 
memory  of  Bishoj)  Lightfoot.  Its  object  is  to 
encourage  those  who  have  tjiken  honours  in 
Arts  to  keep  three  additional  terms  and  take 
honours  in  theology. 

The  Gamble  gold  medal  for  1890,  competed 
for  by  students  of  Girton  College,  has  been 
awarded  to  Miss  Alice  Barlow,  for  an  essay 
entitled  ' '  Peter  Damiani :  a  Study  of  his  Life 
and  Influence."  An  essay  on  "Arnold,  of 
Brescia,"  by  Miss  K.  E.  Dixon,  was  considered 
worthy  of  high  commendation. 

The  scheme  of  free  evening  lectures  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  will  be  inaugurated 
on  Wednesday  next,  February  1 1 ,  with  a  lecture 
by  Mr.  L.  Courtney,  on  "The  Difficulties  of 
Socialism." 

The  University  College  School  Old  Boys' 
annual  dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Holbom 
Restaurant,  on  Tuesday  next,  February  10, 
with  Dr.  Alexander  Hill,  the  master  of  Down- 
ing College,  Cambridge,  in  the  chair.  The 
hon.  secretary  is  Mr.  Alfred  Paterson,  Arundel 
Club,  AdelpU-terrace,  W.C. 


OBITUARY. 
DEAN  PLUMPTEE. 


We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  the  Very 
Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptre,  Dean  of  Wells,  which 
took  place  on  Sunday  last,  February  1.  The 
loss  of  his  wife,  about  a  year  ago,  was  a  great 
blow  to  him,  and  he  had  been  confined  to  his 
house  by  the  severity  of  the  winter ;  but  his 
fatal  illness  was  very  sudden  at  the  last. 

Edward  Hayes  Plumptre  was  born  in  London 
in  August,  1821.     After  a  private  education,  he 
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matriculated  in  May,  1840,  at  University  College, 
Oxford,  where  his  relative,  Dr.  F.  C.  Plumptre 
■^-so  well  known  to  successive  generations  of 
Oxford  men — was  already  Master.  In  Easter 
term,  1844,  he  obtained  a  iirst  in  classics,  along 
with  Sir  George  Bowen,  Dean  Bradley,  and  Mr. 
E.  Poste,  the  editor  of  Gains.  In  the  mathe- 
matical list  of  the  same  date,  his  name  stands 
alone  in  the  first  class.  He  was  immediately 
elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Brasenoso,  which  he 
forfeited  three  yeai'S  later  on  his  marriage  to  a 
sister-in-law  of  P.  D.  Maurice.  Coming  up  to 
London,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  at  King's 
College,  afterwards  holding  in  succession  the 
chairs  of  pastoral  theology  and  of  exegesis  of 
Holy  Scripture.  His  labours  at  King's  College 
lasted  altogether  for  thirty-four  years,  until 
he  was  nominated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1881  to 
the  deanery  of  Wells,  in  succession  to  Dr. 
G.  H.  S.  Johnson — also  an  Oxford  double  first- 
olassman.  During  almost  as  long  a  period 
he  was  connected  with  Queen's  College,  Harley- 
street,  as  dean  and  as  principal.  He  was  also 
at  various  times  Griufleld  Lecturer  on  the 
Septuagint  at  Oxford,  Boyle  Lecturer  at  the 
Chapel  Royal,  assistant-preacher  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  select  preacher  at  both  universities. 
His  Churcli  preferments  were  a  prebend  at  St. 
Paul's,  and  the  livings  of  Pluckley  and  Bickley, 
both  in  Kent.  The  university  of  Glasgow  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  187d. 

Dean  Plumptre  was  a  genuine  scholar  and 
a  voluminous  author.  He  was  one  of  the 
largest  contributors  to  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible.  Ho  also  wrote  for  the  Speaker's 
Bible,  for  Bishop  Ellicott's  Commentaries  on 
the  Old  and  Now  Testament,  and  for  the 
Cambridge  Bible;  and  he  edited  The  Bible 
Educator  (four  vols.,  1877-79).  Among  his  in- 
dependent theological  publications  may  bo 
mentioned  BihlUal  Studies  (1870);  Christ  and 
Christendom,  the  Boyle  Lectures  for  1866 ;  and 
Theology  and  Life,  with  an  appendix  on  the 
authorship  of  the  Book  of  Job.  As  cha- 
racteristic of  the  man,  it  may  be  added  that 
two  of  his  last  published  sermons  were  en- 
titled "  The  Law  of  Development  in  Theology," 
and  "  Respice,  Asjjice,  Prospice." 

But  Dean  Plumi^tre  was  more  than  a  pains- 
taking student  and  bold  interpreter  in  theology. 
He  aspired  also  to  the  fame  of  poet,  translator, 
and  historian.  Three  volumes  of  his  verso — 
Lazarus,  Master  and  Scholar,  and  Things  New 
and  Old — have  each  passed  through  several 
editions.  In  1865,  he  published  a  translation  of 
Sophocles,  with  biographical  essay  and  appendix 
of  rhymed  choruses,  which  was  followed  three 
years  later  by  a  similar  version  of  Aeschylus. 
The  two  works,  however,  on  which  his  future 
reputation  wiU  rest,  were  the  fruit  of  his  learned 
leisure  at  WeUs.  These  are  an  English  transla- 
tion of  Dante,  including  the  Canzoniere  as  well 
as  the  whole  of  the  Coramedia,  in  the  metres  of 
the  original,  together  with  an  elaborate  bio- 
gi-aphyand  several  excursuses  (two  vols.,  1887) ; 
and  a  handsome  life  of  Bishop  Ken,  fuU  of  both 
historical  and  bibliographical  research  (two 
vols.,  1888),  of  which  a  cheap  edition  has 
recently  been  published.  His  latest  literaiy 
task  was  to  coUeot  materials  for  the  bio- 
graphies of  his  predecessors  in  the  decanal  chair 
at  Wells,  some  preUbations  of  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Contemporary 
Ueview.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  work  is  so 
fiir  finished  that  a  friend  may  be  able  to  see  it 
through  the  press. 

Any  notice  of  Dean  Plumptre  would  be  in- 
'  omplete  which  omitted  to  mention  the  bonefi- 
( ent  influence  exercised  by  his  noble  example 
of  high  thinking  and  plain  living.  No  student 
that  was  brought  into  contact  with  him  at 
King's  College  can  fail  to  remember  thiough 
life  the  warmth  of  his  sympathy,  the  kindliness 
of  his  monitions,  liis  single-minded  devotion  to 
learning,  his  practical  piety.      At  WeUs,  too, 


the  entire  city  has  reason  to  keep  his  memory 
gi'een,  not  only  for  liis  muniflcont  charity,  but 
also  for  his  active  participation  in  every  good 
work.  J.  S.  C. 


ORIGINAL  VERSE. 

A     TOMB     IN     WIMBORNE     JIINSTEE. 

{T/ie  Father  of  the  Lady  Margaret.) 

Long  time  we  fought,  firm-faced,  against  the  foe, 
Guarding  the  lilies  of  the  fair  far  France 
Against  the  shafts  of  adverse  circunisbince 

That  brought  upon  this  man  what  all  men  know. 

Ah,  Aquitaiue  !  where' late  the  roses  blow 
The  sweetest,  e'en  in  warrior's  mischance 
Ours  once  again  !    And  Norman  valiance 

That  Cressy  and  that  Agiucourt  could  show  ! 

Sweet,  art  thou  there  !     Bide  patient,   JIargaret. 
Sooth,  who  can  tell  what  after  us  shall  be  ? 
Rest  we  in  peace  whatever  may  befall. 

Pray  Slary's  Grace  :  God's  judgments  are  not  yet. 

Reach  me  thy  haud  :  and  mine,  0  Love,  for  thee. 

Now  may  we  sleep  imtil  His  Trumpets  call. 

Charles  Sayle, 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Expositor  for  February  opens  with  the 
first  of  a  se  ries  of  articles  on  the  criticism  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  by  Prof.  Sanday,  and  also 
includes  Prof.  Marshall's  second  article  on 
what  he  calls  the  Aramaic  Gospel.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  both  are  well  worth  careful 
reading,  though  Prof.  Sanday's  is  perhaps 
somewhat  diffuse  and  popular  in  its  style.  The 
second  of  the  Oxford  professor's  articles  and 
the  third  and  following  ones  of  his  Manchester 
colleague's  wUl  doubtless  be  still  more  valuable. 
Our  appetite  is  now  fully  whetted.  Dr. 
Perowne  continues  his  notes  on  Genesis,  and 
Prof.  Bonney,  as  a  geologist,  contributes  an 
appendix  on  Genesis  i.  Prof.  Dods,  in  his 
survey  of  recent  English  critical  works,  speaks 
especially  of  those  of  Archdeacon  Watkins 
and  the  late  Bishop  Lightfoot.  Prof.  Cheyne, 
in  a  review  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Smith's  Exposition 
of  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.,  takes  occasion  to  complain 
of  the  persistent  neglect  of  his  critical  analysis 
of  the  Deutero-Isaiah  in  an  article  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Dritannica  (1881),  and  to 
recognise  Mr.  Smith's  approximation  to  the 
provisional  conclusions  therein  expressed.  In 
the  course  of  criticising  Mr.  Smith's  views,  he 
states  the  points  in  which  he  has  himself  gone 
forward  since  1881. 


SELECTED    FOREIGN    BOOKS. 
GENERAL    LTTERATURE. 

Bauink,    ArvOdc.       Beraardin    de     Saint-Pierre.       Paris: 

Haohette.    2  fr. 
Benuksco,  G.    Voltaire;  bibliographie  de  sea  oouvtcB.     T.  4 

et  dernier.    Piu'is :  Didier.    15  fr. 
FoRciiHAMMKu,  P.  W.      Prolegomena    zur  Mythologie   als 

"Wissenschaft  u,    Lexikon   der   Mythenspraehe.      Kiel : 

Haesler.    5  M. 
Hautmanx,  C.    t\  C.  C.    Frhr.  v.  Ci"euz  u.  seine  Dicbtungcn. 

Heidelberg :  Hiiming.    1  M.  80  Pf . 
Havkt,  E.     La  modemite  des  proplu^tes.     Paris :  Calmann 

Lf-vy.    !ifr. 
KuNZ.  H.      Chile   u.    die    deutschen    Colonien.      Leipzig : 

Klinkhardt.    10  M. 
Laniilois,  E.     De  artibus  rhetoricae  rhythmicae.      Paris: 

Bouillon.    4  fr. 
Mai.ndeon,  G.  E.  M.    Les  Armes.    Paris :  May  et  Uotteroz. 

.3  f  r.  60  c. 
Schwab.      Les   coupes    magique.**    et  I'Hydromaneie    dans 

I'antiquitf'  orientale,    Paris  :  Maisonneuve.    5  fr. 
WiLPEET,  J.    Die  Katakombengemiilde  u.  ihre  alten  Copien. 

Freiburg-i.-Br. :  Herder.    20  M. 

mSTOEY,  ETC. 

CiiLiKaEKSPERQ-BERG,  M.  V.    Das  Griiberfeld  v.  Beichenhall 

in   Oberbayem.      Geulfnet,    untersucht  u.  beschrieben. 

E«ichenhall:  Buhler.    40  M. 
DiNGESTBLUT,  V.     Lc  rf^ginic  patriarchal   et  le  droit  cou- 

tumier  des  Kirj;,'hiz.    Paris :  Thorin.    3  fr. 
Fist-iiKR.  G.      Die  personliche  Stelhnig  u.  politisehe  Lage 

Kiinig  Ftrdinands  I.  vor  u.  wiihrend  der  Passauer  Ver- 

handhmgen  d.  J.  1652.    Kilnigsberg  :  Koch.  1  M.  20  Pf. 
GuiHAi.,  G.    Mirabeau  et  la  Pi-ovence.    2cpartie:  Du5Mai 

1789  au  4  Avril  1791.    Paris  :  Thorin.    7  fr.  60  o. 
Klokvekorn,  H.     De  proscriptionibus  a.  a.  Chr.  n.  43  a 

triumviris  factis.    Konigsberg :  Koch.    2  M. 


La  TriSmoIlle,  Les,  pendant  cinq  siMes.  T.  1.  Guy  VI  et 
Georges  (1343— ItW).    Paris  :  Champion.    4.5  fr. 

Lavissk,  E.  La  jeunesse  du  grand  Frcdr™.  Faria: 
Hachette.    7  fr.  50  c. 

Pallaix,  G.  Ambassade  de  Talleyrand  i  Londres,  1830— 
1834.    Paris:  Plon.    8fr. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Fesca,  M.     Beitriige  zur  Kenntniss  der  japanischen  Land- 

wirthschaft.    1.  Thl.    Berlin :  Parey.    15  M. 
Graf,  J.  H.      Geschichte   der  Mathematik  u.  der  Natur- 

wissenschaften  in  bemischen  Landen.    3.  Hft.  1.  Abth. 

Die  1.    Hillfte  d.  18.  Jahrh.    Bern  :  Wyss.    2  M.  40  Pf. 
Haeada,  T.    Die  japanischen  Inseln.     Eine  topographisch- 

geolog.  Uebersicht.    1.  Lfg.    Berlin :  Parey.    6  mT 
Pierre,    L.     Notes    botani(iue3.     I.     Sapotacftjs.      Paris: 

IClmcksieck.    2  fr.  50  c. 
Bei.vke,  .J.     Atlas  deutsoher  Meeresalgen.    2.  Hft   1.  u.  2. 

Lfg.    Berlin  :  Parey.    12  M. 

PHILOLOGY,  ETC. 

Kassewitz,  J.     Die  franzosischen  Worter  im  Mittelhoch- 

dentschen.    Leipzig  :  Fock.    2  M. 
MiDDEXDOKF,  E.  W.     Dic  einheimischen  Sprachen  Penu. 

4.  Bd.    Leipzig :  Brockhaus.    15  M. 
Otto,    E.     Altlothringische  geistliche  Lieder.      Erlaneen; 

Junge.    1  M.  20  Pf . 
Eeonaud,   p.       Etudes   sur   re-volution   morphologique   et 

f onotionnelle  dans  les  langues  indoeui'op^ennes.    Paris : 

Maisonneuve.    3  fr. 
VoLMOLLER,  K.      Spanische   Funde.      T  — m       Erlansen : 

Junge.    1  M.  60  Pf . 
Zehmb,  a.     Ueb.  Bedeutung  u.  Gebrauch  der  Hulfsverba. 

1.  Soln  u.  .Viinyi,  bei  'Wolfrani  v.  Rschenbach.    Leipziir: 

Fock.    IM.  60Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

"  ARISTOTLE     ON     THE     CONSTITUTION     OF 
ATHENS." 

Cambridge :  Feb.  2, 1891. 
On  p.  16  of  the  edition  of  the  above  work, 
just  published  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,     we    read    of    Solon's    services    to 

Athens  :       tA      irpavjuaro     vfxrovvTa     ^tTtKpoiiffaro. 

The  editor,  Mr.  Kenyon,  justly  observes  that 
fiETfupouiroTo  is  a  "very  doubtful  reading."  I 
ve7iture  to  suggest  that  the  right  word  is 
lifTfxf'pi(TaTo.  The  verb  is  used  elsewhere  of  a 
physician's  treatment  of  his  patients,  as  in 
Plato,  Republic,  408  C  (iarpoJ)  8ffoi  irAei'crTour  /liy 
vytftvoh^  nKetffTovs  5€  pocrtaiei^  ^ueTeXf^p^ffacTo, 
Similarly,  of  dealing  with  public  affairs,  we 
have,  ibid.,  346  E.,  jurjSfVa  iSfXnv  (Kdyra  Hpxav 
Kal  Tct  aWirpia  KaK^  fjuraxfiplC^trOat  avopdovvra ; 
and  in  the  Busiris  of  Isocrates,  §§  16,  77,  87,  we 
find  three  instances  of  ypi^fts  lieraxtipiCf^Oai. 

On  p.  36  the  text  as  printed  is  iitoiri<rav  Siai^ij- 
Ij.iir/i6v.  But  the  substantive,  as  observed  by 
Mr.  Kenyon,  "  does  not  seem  to  bo  found  else- 
where," while  the  corresponding  verb  occurs 
in  late  writers  only.  Siafri/xi(rfiii>  is  possibly  a 
copyist's  mistake  for  Siaxfirt(pi(Tn6i>.  The  latter  is 
found  in  Athenaeus,  p.  218  A,  and  is  confirmed 
by  Sta^f/Tiipi(opTai  on  p.  107  of  Aristotle's  treatise. 

On  p.  116  the  editor  deliberately  prints  a 
word  that  does  not  occur  elsewhere  :  itoioCti  Si 

Kal  Sexapxa'Pf  (^'"S  <tt  pariryiiii.     It  seems  safer, 

however,  to  regard  Se/t  as  a  careless  repetition 
of  the  immediately  preceding  Si  koI,  which 
(according  to  the  table  of  abbreviations)  would 
be  presumably  written  as  Sek'.  A  similar  repe- 
tition of  /uf ri  Tit  for  fitrii  has  been  noticed  by  the 
editor  on  the  same  page.  The  clause  will  thus 
run  as  follows :  noiovai  Si  koI  apxaiptalat  crpaTriySp, 
On  p.  120,  among  the  duties  of  the  nu\riTttl, 
we  read  :  Kal  tAs  oitalas  twv  4^  'Apefov  Trdyov  (pevy6v^ 
rap   Kol  tUp  .    .    .   [^ivaprlop    rrjs    $']ov\TJS    iraKoia^iP, 

Possibly  the  blank  in  the  papyrus  may  be 
filled  by  the  conjecture  iri/iuv.  One  of  the 
forms  of  oTi/ii'a  was  followed  by  confiscation ; 
and  we  know  from  Harpocration,  who  refers  to 
this  treatise  in  his  article  on  raXrirat,  that  among 
their  duties  was  the  sale  of  ri  Sr)p.tuiii(poi,  or 
confiscated  goods. 

On  p.  145,  towards  the  close  of  an  account  of 
the  tribimals  that  had  cognisance  of  homicide, 
we  have  the  following  somewhat  fragmentary 
information :  uidyti  5'  6  ffaaihttis  Kal  5iiciifi<[i/crii'] 
.  .  ai[o]i  Kol  inaieptot.  It  was  already  kno^vn 
from  Antiphon,  De  Catde  Herodis,  §  11,  that  in 
aU  cases  of  homicide  the  court  was  held  in  the 
open  air.     It  would  be  interesting  to  recover,  if 
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possible,  the  further  fact  which  has  almost 
vanished  from  the  papyrus  with  the  preceding 
adjective.  I  have  every  confidence  in  submit- 
ting that  the  lost  word  is  o-kotoioi,  an  adjective 
frequently  found  in  Xonophon.  The  clause  will 
then  run  thus  :   SiKi^ova-i  (TKotoioi  Ka.\  uiraiBpioi.      It 

is  on  the  authority  of  Lucian,  and  of  Lucian 
alone,  that  it  has  hitherto  been  vaguely  sur- 
mised that  the  Areopagus  held  its  sessions  for 
the  trial  of  such  cases  at  night :  Ilermotim  its,  64 
(oi  *Apfoiray7Tai)  iv  vvkt\  koX  ffKirtf  ZiKa^ovtriv,  The 
passage,  as  now  restored,  enables  us  to  claim 
the  authority  of  Aristotle  for  this  impressive 
detail  of  Athenian  procedure. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  form 
\r)Tovpyia,  which  recent  editors  of  the  Speech  of 
Demosthenes  against  the  Law  of  Leptines  have 
adopted  in  place  of  the  traditional  reading 
\€iTovpyia,  is  confirmed  by  the  pajjyrus  now 
published  (pp.  15,  82,  142).  There  was  every 
reason  for  expecting  such  a  form  to  be  ulti- 
mately supported  by  the  testimony  of  MSS., 
provided  they  were  of  sufficiently  early  date. 
Mr.  Kenyon  has  duly  noticed  that  this  form  is 
recognised  by  Greek  grammarians  ;  it  is  still 
more  important  to  remember  that  it  rests  on 
the  authority  of  inscriptions  belonging  to  the 
age  of  Demosthenes  and  Aristotle. 

J.  E.  Sandys. 


SOUTHERN  PALESTINE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH 
CENTUEY   B.C. 
Dahabiah  Islrir,  Bhoda:  Jan.  20,  ItSll. 
I  have  been  studying  the  tablets  of  Tel  el- 
Amama,  which  relate  to  the  affairs  of  Southern 
Palestine,  and  have  been  published  in  the  third 
and  concluding  part   of  the  Milflieiliinj/en  ai(s 
den  orientuJiscJien  Sammliingeu. 

The  publication  reflects  the  highest  credit 
upon  the  administration  of  the  Eoyal  Museum 
at  Berlin,  and  more  particularly  upon  Messrs. 
Winckler  and  Abel,  whose  copies  of  the  tablets 
are  marvellously  accurate.  Only  those  who  have 
themselves  worked  at  these  most  difficult  relics 
of  the  past  can  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culties the  editors  have  succeeded  in  surmount- 
ing. The  publication,  like  the  readiness  of  the 
authorities  in  the  Cairo  Museum  to  place  the 
tablets  they  possess  at  the  disposal  of  scholars, 
suggests  unfavourable  comments  on  the  conduct 
of  the  British  Museum,  which  still  withholds 
from  Assyriologists  that  portion  of  the  collec- 
tion which  has  been  purchased  by  the  British 
public.  Until  we  know  what  it  contains,  the 
infoi-mation  given  us  by  the  tablets  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Ghizeli  and  Berlin  Museum,  as 
well  as  of  private  individuals,  must  necessarily 
remain  incomplete. 

I  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  correct  a  reading 
which  I  published  in  the  Academy  last  year. 
The  local  name  of  the  deity  worshipped  on  "  the 
mountain  of  Jerusalem,"  according  to  Ebed- 
tob,  the  governor  of  the  city,  was  not  Marru, 
but  SaUm.  The  character  must  be  read  as  one, 
and  not  divided  into  two.  The  name  reveals  to 
us  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Jerusalem  itself. 
A  cuneiform  tablet  long  ago  made  us  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  urn  signifies  "city,"  the 
Assyrian  a!a ;  Uru-iSalim,  or  Jerusalem,  there- 
fore, must  be  "  the  city  of  Salim,"  the  god 
of  Peace.  We  can  thus  tmderstand  why 
Melchizedek,  the  royal  priest,  is  called  "king 
of  Salem"  rather  than  of  Jerusalem;  and  we 
may  see  in  the  title,  "Prince  of  Peace,"  con- 
ferred by  Isaiah  on  the  expected  Saviour,  a 
reference  to  the  early  history  of  the  city  in 
which  he  lived. 

The  letters  sent  by  Ebed-tob  to  Egypt 
are  long  and  interesting.  He  tells  us  that  he 
had  succeeded  to  his  royal  dignity,  not  by  right 
of  inheritance,  nor  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Egyptian  king,  but  in  virtue  of  an   oracle   of 


of  Egypt,  and  the  district  of  which  Jerusalem 
was  the  capital,  and  which  extended  on 
the  west  to  Eabbah  and  Mount  Seir 
(Josh.  XV.  10),  and  on  the  south  to  Keilah  and 
Camiel,  was  "the  country  of  the  king"  of 
Egypt ;  who  had  established  his  name  in  it 
"forever."  Like  the  other  vassal  princes  of 
Canaan,  who  had  beeh  allowed  to  retain  their 
local  titles  and  authority,  Ebed-tob  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  an  Egyptian  garrison  within 
the  walls  of  his  city,  and  from  time  to  time  to 
receive  the  visits  of  an  Egyptian  "  Commis- 
sioner-Eesident."  One  of  the  Commissioners 
mentioned  by  Ebed-tob  was  Pa-uru,  whose 
stele  has  lately  been  discovered  on  the  site  of 
Mesides  and  printed  by  Mr.  WUbour.  Another 
was  Khapi,  or  Hapi,  the  son  of  Miya-Riya,  or 
Meri-Ra,  and  the  father  of  Amenophis,  who 
erected  the  famous  colossi  at  Thebes.  A  third 
Commissioner  mentioned  by  Ebed-tob  is  Suti, 
in  whom  we  should  probably  recognise  the 
Egyptian  Seti.  The  Egyptian  Commissioner 
at  the  same  period  in  the  district  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Issachar  was  Aman- 
khatbi,  the  Amen-hotep  of  Egyptologists,  whose 
name  Prof.  Maspero  is  shown  to  be  correct  in 
reading  Amun-hotpu. 

Where  the  native  prince  had  been  displaced, 
as  at  Lachish  or  Megiddo,  the  town  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  Kltazau,  or  Egyptian 
"  governor."  In  many  cases  the  governor 
beai's  a  Canaanitish  name,  and  must  therefore 
have  belonged  to  the  subject  population.  It 
would  have  been  better  if  in  all  cases  the  local 
prince  had  been  superseded  by  a  governor,  as 
the  princes  were  perpetually  quan-eUing  with 
one  another  and  sending  counter  accusations 
to  the  Egyptian  court.  Ebed-tob,  for  instance, 
complains  that  Malchiel  and  Su-yardata  had 
seized  part  of  his  territory ;  and  Su-yardata 
replies  that  Ebed-lob  had  tampered  with  the 
men  of  Keilah.  Malchiel  was  a  governor,  the 
seat  of  whose  power  seems  to  have  been  Gezer. 
Gezer  had  been  "  entered  "  by  a  certain  Labai 
("  the  lion  ")  who  writes  a  humble  letter  to  "  the 
king,"  his  "  lord,"  to  explain  why  he  had  done 
so,  as  well  as  to  answer  the  accusations  brought 
against  him  by  Ebed-lob. 

Most    of  the  letters    appear  to  have     been 
written  towards    the    end    of     the    reign     of 
Amenophis    IV.,   when  the  Egyptian    empire 
was  already  beginning  to  fall  to  pieces.     The 
Hittites  were  threatening  Northern  Canaan,  the 
"  Plunderers,"  orBeduin,  were  overrunning  the 
central  part  of  the   countiy  as  far    south   as 
Ajalon  and  Zorah  (Zarkha),   while  Southern 
Palestine    was    assailed    by    the     Khabiri,  or 
"  Confederates,"  under  their  leader,  Elimelech. 
There  wore  constant  complaints  that  one   or 
other    of    the  vassal    princes  had  joined  the 
enemy.     Thus,  the  king  of  Hazor  in  the  north 
is  said  to  have   gone  over  to  the  Bediun,  and 
the  sons  of  Labai  (who  in  one  of  the  letters  is 
stated  to  have  attacked  Megiddo)  are  accused 
of  conspiring  with  the  Khabiri.     A  suggestion 
has  been  made  to  identify  the  latter  with  the 
Hebrews,   but  the   historical   situation   makes 
this  impossible ;    and  since   the    word  means 
"  Confederates  "  in  Assyrian,  it  is  better  to  see 
in  them  the   confederated  tribes   who  met  in 
their  common  sanctuary  at  Hebron  "  the  Con- 
federacy."    We  know  from  the  Old  Testament 
that  Hebron  was  inhabited  by  a  mixed  popula- 
tion,   Amorite,     Hittite,    and  probably,  also, 
Canaanite;    and  the   only  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  the  name  of  Hebron  does  not  occur  in 
the  letters  of  Ebed-tob,  although  his  territory 
extended  to  the  south  of  it,  must  be  that  it  was 
in  other  hands.     Ebed-tob  declares  again  and 
again  that  the  country  and  governors  of   the 
Egyptian  monarch  are  perishing,  and  that  if  no 
additional  troops  are  sent  "this  year,"  "the 
country  of  the  king  "  will  be  lost  to  him.  There 
is  no  record  that  the  troops  arrived ;    on  the 


shortly  after  the  despatch  of  the  last  of  the 
letters  of  Ebed-tob.  The  Khabiri  were  allowed 
to  continue  their  victorious  career,  and  possibly 
to  capture  Jerusalem  itself.  At  all  events,  when 
the  Israelites  entered  Canaan,  a  century  later, 
they  found  the  city  in  the  possession  of  the 
Amorite  Jebusites,  and  Ezekiel  tells  us  that  its 
father  was  an  Amorite  and  its  mother  a  Hittite. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 


the  god  who  is  called  in  Genesis  El  Elyon.     At  ^  , 

the  same  time  he  was  a  tributary  and  "  vassal  "  I  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  Amenophis  died 


"  LIVES    OF    SAINTS    FROM     THE    BOOK    OF 
LISMORE." 

London :  Feb.  2, 1891. 

Nearly  six  columns  of  the  last  two  numbers 
of  the  much-enduring  Academy  are  filled  with 
criticisms  by  Dr.  MacCarthy  of  my  edition  of 
the  Lioea  of  Saints  from  thu  Book  of  Lismore. 
The  possessors  of  that  book,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  readers  of  this  journal,  may  wish  to  know 
how  far  those  criticisms  are  well  founded,  and 
how  far  they  arise  from  the  critic's  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  Middle-Irish  language. 
I  have,  therefore,  done  what  no  one  who  has 
read  the  exposures  in  the  Academy  for  April  2 
and  July  30,  1887,  December  1,  1888,  and 
August  10,  1889,  is  likely  to  have  done,  namely, 
examined  these  criticisms  with  care,  and  made 
a  list  of  the  corrections  suggested  by  that 
examination.     Here  is  the  list : 

Text. 
L.    753  (p.  23),  for  hliadain,  read  [_&'(]  hliadan, 
,,  1275  (p.  39),  rmrfleasaighios  an  hif/en  tainic 

ann  na  bu  ? 
,,  2831  (p.  85),  for  Imlerh,  read  Imlecha. 
,,  3253  (p.  97),/orn-8eninadh,rfnrfn-8eininadh. 
,,  4032   p.  120),  for  nul,  read  [injma. 
,,  4459  (p.  132), /or  ind,  read  [isjind. 

Translation. 
P.   165, 1.  5,  for  would  give,  read  gave. 
,,  168,  1.  23,  for  when  once,  read  at  one  time. 
Note.— The  Latin  should  be  :  Et  cla- 
maverunt  ad  Dominum   cum  tribula- 
rentur,  et  necessitatibus  eorum  eripuit 
COS.— Ps.  106,  6. 
,,  171,  1.  8, /or  year,  read  hundred  years. 
„  173,  note, /or  82,  2  ?  read  88. 
,,  174,  1.  28,  for  even  if  it,  read  provided  one 
,,  175,  1.  26,  for  there  in  Durrow.     Moreovei', 

read  there.     In  Durrow  moreover, 
,,   179,  1.  9,  for  servant,  &c.,  rewl  servant,  and 
he  died,  and  Colomb  made  prayer 
for    him,    and    waked  him  out   of 
death,  and 
,,  183,  1.  9,  for  when  holy  Brigit  was  born, 
read    by    whom    holy    Brigit    was 
begotten. 
,,  186,  1.  18,  for  after,  read  in  place  of.    L.  25, 
read  Doth  the  girl  that  came  there 
care  well  for  the  kine  ? 
,,  188,  1.  28,  for  Thursday,  read  Wednesday. 
,,  191,  1.  31,  for  his,  read  her. 
,,  193,  1.  17,  for  opened  for,  read  loosed  from 
,,   197,  1.  16, /or  to,  read  of. 
„  205,  1.  10, /or  he,  read  it. 
,,  207,  11.  36,  37,  for  the  chief  was  carrying 

him,  read  he  was  being  carried 

,,  219,  1.  20,  after  greatest,  insert  and  brightest. 

„  221,  11.  13-15,  read  "  Verily,"  saith  Senan, 

"  there  shall  be  granted  to  you  one 

from  whom   your  protection    shall 

come :  be  in  no  distress  about  it." 

,,  224,  1.  31,  for  at  the  bishop's  desire,  read 

the  bishop  consenting 
,,  232,  1.  9,  for  abundantly,  read  idly.     Note  1 

should  be  "  The  two  Fermoys." 
,,  239,  U.  19,  20.  /or  And  .  .  .  invading  of,  read 
And  she  went  not  from*  her  husband 
without  (his  promise)  to  invade 
,,  245,  1.  16,/or  cause,  read  deliver. 
,,  249,  1.  16, /o?'  calling,  read  laughing 

*  C/.  the  Highland  ffal/h  iiam,  apage. 
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„  250,  11.  31,  32,  for  It  .  .  .  him,  read,  Enemies 
that  he  had  meet  him.* 

,,  252,  11.  1,  2,  fur  train  ...  it,  read  angels 
manifestly  ministering  thereto. 

,,  257,  1.  27,  for  It  is  manifestly  from,  read 
Manifest  from  that  is. 

,,  258,  1.  3,  dele  the  comma. 

,,  287,  1.  2,/or  tribute,  read  the  waters.  L.  7, 
for  of  that  colouring,  read  to  estab- 
lish that.     Cancel  note  2. 

Notei  and  Indices. 

P.  303,  1.  14,  for  100,  read  88. 

P.  306,  1.  23.  Here  I  have  confounded  Aed 
Slane  with  his  predecessor  Aed  mac  Ainmercch. 
I  should  have  said  that  the  Irish  Lives  of 
Columba  attribute  to  the  former  potentate  a 
death-legend  told  of  the  latter. 

P.  370,  col.  1,  1.  -H.deh  =. 

These  are  all  the  corrections  made  by  Dr. 
MacCarthy  which  I  am  able  to  adopt.  Some 
of  the  errors  which  he  has  detected  are  due  to 
what  Dr.  Johnson,  speaking  of  one  of  his  own 
mistakes,  honestly  calls  "  sheer  ignorance "  ; 
others  to  my  desire  to  give  the  Irish  exactly  as 
I  found  it  in  the  codex,  without  indulging  in 
conjectural  emendation  ;  those  (namely,  in 
lines  2831  and  3253,  and  in  p.  175,  1.  26; 
p.  191,  1.  31  ;  and  p.  258,  1.  3)  may  be 
typographical.  But  most  are  clerical,  mere 
slips,  inevitable  in  the  process  of  producing  an 
editio  princeps  of  a  long  and  difficult  text  in  a 
language  without  a  lexicon. 

Dr.  MacCarthy's  lists  are  eked  out  by 
characteristic  y\iaxp'^'>y''f,  and  by  "connec- 
tions," of  which  some  seem  due  to  a  want 
of  familiarity  with  English  idioms,  while 
others  certainly  spring  from  his  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  Irish  in  its  older  forms.  He 
"corrects,"  for  example,  "by"  {i.e.,  "begotten 
by,"  t  la  I)  into  "  belonged  to."  He  "  corrects  " 
my  "  he  found  favour  in  her  eyes  "  {if.  Deut. 
xxiv.  1)  into  "  she  gave  love  to  him,"  which  is 
hardly  English,  although,  no  doubt,  it  is  the 
literal  version  of  tart  {doradli,  dobreth)  (jradh  do, 
and  appears  as  such  in  my  translation,  p.  232, 
11.  28,  31. §  Ho  would  alter  "  the  little  corn  that 
it  [/.f.,  thecovmtryll]  has"  into  "a  little  of  corn 
in  the  territory,"  which  is  both  bad  English 
and  an  instance  of  the  aforesaid  TAnrxpoAoy/a. 
He  misrenders  ocJdmadh  iiathaidh  (1.  1351)  by 
"  an  eighth  lunar  day,"  which  would  be  ocJit- 
itmdh  Iiathaidh  t'scai.^  Ho  misrenders  cam, 
"bent,"  "crooked  "  (=ffMMfl<!s)  by  "  squinting," 
which  would  be  camshitilech,  or  cloenamharaich. 
Criticising  my  index  of  places,  where  I  give  the 
gen.  of  Ftrna  "Ferns,"  as  Fernann,  he  asserts 
that  in  the  text  that  case  "  is  correctly  given 
as  Ferna,  not  Fernann."  Grammar  is  certainly 
not  Dr.  MacCarthy's  strong  point.  He  will 
find  that  the  gen.  sg.  of  Fenta  is  Fernann  in 
the  Annals  of  Ulster,  662,  714  (Eawl.  B.  4S<), 
S.  9^^  1,  11''  1),  Fernand  in  Tigemach  693 
(Eawl.  B.  488,  fo.  11''  2).  Of  this  gen.,  the 
Fernan  of  Chron.  Scot.  689  and  the  Ferna 
of  the  Book  of  Lismore  are  mere  corruptions. 

*  Dr.  MacCarthy  does  not,  apparently,  perceive 
that  this  requires  the  teacmhuuUi  of  the  Lismore 
codex  to  be  changed  into  teacmhnid;  but  the 
emendation  is  supported  by  the  teccmaid  of  one 
of  the  Brussels  MSS. 

t  See  Dr.  Murray's  Dictionary,  vol.  i.,  p.  1231, 
col.  1. 

X  For  Mid.  Jr.  examples  of  la,  meaning  by  means 
of,  through  the  aqency  of,  see  Atkinson's  (ilossary, 
p.  776. 

\  Dr.  MacCarthy  does  not  mention  this ;  but  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  notice  his  supprcssiones  veri. 

II  See  the  jireceding  line,  p.  242,  1.  30. 

II  See  Chrouicon  Scotorum,  ed.  Hennessy,  p.  22, 
1.  11.  Dr.  JIacCarthy's  error  comes  from  mis- 
understanding the  gloss  hicoicid  huathid,  gl.  quinta 
luna,  Cr.  3')'',  i.e.,  "in  quinta  singul.iri,"  "am 
fiinften  dcr  Einzahl,"  as  Ebel  and  Windisch 
correctly  explain  it.  See  Ancient  Laws,  i.  82, 11. 0,  8, 
where  tresi  vathaid  corresponds  with  aen.-treisi. 


Dr.  MacCarthy  says  at  the  close  of  his  second 
letter,  "  it  is  right  to  add  that  the  worst  speci- 
mens have  not  been  brought  forward."  Let  him 
substantiate  this  assertion,  or  lie  under  the 
stigma  of  having  made  a  charge  which  he  is 
afraid  or  unable  to  support. 

Whitley  Stokes. 


Corricjenda. — In  my  letter  in  the  Academy 
for  January  31,  1891,  p.  114,  col.  3,  U.  62-3, 
col.  2,  for  "  the  churches  of  all  Ireland"  read 
"all  the  churches  of  Ireland";  1.  67,  col.  2, 
for  "was"  read  "is";  p.  115,  col.  1,  1.  28, 
for  "tann"  read  "tan";  1.  56,  for  "arUur" 
read  "arhnr";  1.  57,  for  "  riganma"  read 
"  riydamna" ;  col.  3,  1.  5,  for  "  nir't/abgan" 
read  "  nir'ghabh  gan." 

B.  MacCaetiiy. 


EURIPIDES  OR  MENA>T3ER. 

Brightoa :  Feb.  2, 1891. 

In  the  Academy  of  January  2,  I  observe  that 
Mr.  Leather  in  his  article  on  a  new  translation 
of  Longinus  makes  the  following  statement : — 

"A  passage"  (cited  from  the  translation  in 
question)  "of  curious  interest,  which  finds  its 
parallel"  ...  in  St.  Paul's  quotation  from  Euri- 
pides, "  Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
maimers." 

Now  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  33  has  been 
almost  universally  supposed  to  have  referred 
to  a  line  of  the  comic  poet  Menander. 
The  words  <p8flpou(nv  ij6r]  XPV^B'  SfuKiai  kokoi 
will  be  found  in  the  fragment  of  Menander' s 
play  entitled  "Thais,"  in  Meineke's  edition 
{Frag.  Com.  Cfraec.  4,  132),  as  well  as  in  the 
rydiitti  yiov6<rTixo'  attributed  to  him  in  the 
same  vol.,  p.  361.  Henry  Stephens  remarks, 
"  I  remember  to  have  read,  in  one  of  the  old 
copies  of  the  N.  T.,  these  words  written  in  the 
margin  "  {i.e.,  with  referenceto  the  quotation), 
KeydrSpou  tdD  kuuiicou  -yviiixTf.  Socrates,  it  is  true, 
in  his  Eisi.  Eccles.,  iii.,  16,  ascribes  them  to 
Euripides ;  but  Jerome,  a  more  accurate  author- 
ity, attributes  them  to  Menander,  as  do  Grotius, 
Estius,  Photius  and  the  consensus  of  modern 
commentators.  TertulHan  renders  them  into 
Latin  thus:  "Bonos  rorrumpunt  mores  con- 
gressus  mali."  A  similar  sentiment  occurs  in 
Menander's  rvdfi.  Mov.  274,  KaKoh  dfuMv  Kavrhs 
iK$liari  KaK6s,  which  corroborates  the  reference 
above.  Cf.  Nicephoros  Kalogeras  in  his  edition 
of  Euthymius  Zigabenus  ad  loc.  No  doubt 
such  a  sentiment  perfectly  harmonised  with  the 
sententious  observations  of  Euripides,  and  was 
probably  on  that  accoimt  wrongly  ascribed  to 
him  by  Socrates ;  but  the  opinion  of  Jerome 
has  outweighed  the  other  with  .almost  all  critics 
ancient  and  modem. 

Latjncelot  Dowdall. 


"  LECTURES  AND   PAPERS  OX    THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  REFORMATION." 

Oxford:  Jan.  31,  1801. 

While  I  cordially  agree  with  the  reviewer 
(in  to-day's  issue  of  the  Academy)  in  holding 
that  Mr.  Aubrey  Moore's  book  on  the  Eo- 
formation  is  ' '  with  all  its  faults  most  valu- 
able," I  venture  to  think  that  he  has  dealt 
somewhat  hardly  with  me  as  regards  my  share 
in  its  production ;  and  I  thorefoi-e  ask  for 
space  to  defend  myself. 

The  reviewer  has  evidently  no  very  high 
opinion  of  my  qualifications  for  the  task  of 
seeing  my  dead  friend's  work  through  the 
press.  I  allow  that  they  might  bo  gi-eater  ; 
but  perhaps  the  facts  that  for  the  last  twenty 
years  the  history  of  the  Eeformation  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  has  formed  one 
of  the  main  subjects  of  my  studies,  and  that 
Mr.  Moore  not  only  often  obtained  informa- 
tion from  me  for  use  in  his  lectures,  but  pressed 


me  several  times  to  lectiure  in  Oxford  on  the 
Eeformation  in  his  place  (a  flattering  offer, 
which  many  engagements  prevented  me  from 
accepting)  may  suffice  to  show  your  readers, 
that  I  am  not  so  entirely  disqualified  as  the 
reviewer  would  have  them  believe. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  reviewer  does  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Moore  in  certain  points  re- 
lating to  literary  style ;  but  that  has  nothing  to- 
do  with  me,  for  (as  I  have  stated  in  my 
Preface)  I  have  only  corrected  absolute  slips  in 
Mr.  Moore's  MS.  and  added  a  few  connecting 
words  where  necessai-y.  The  few  cases  cited 
in  support  of  this  criticism  as  to  Mr.  Moore's 
style  are  all  matters  on  which  it  is  perfectly 
lawful  to  hold  different  opinions. 

The  reviewer's  most  serious  charge  against 
me  is  that  I  have  "taken  advantage  of  the 
occasion  "  (these  are  his  words)  to  insert  one  of 
my  own  Oiiardian  articles  in  Mr.  Moore's 
book,  and,  further,  that  I  have  neglected  to 
"  read  or  mention  "  one  of  the  chief  authorities 
on  the  subject  of  that  article.  Both  these 
criticisms  can  be  easily  answered.  The  former, 
indeed,  has  been  answered  by  anticipation  in 
the  book  itself.  In  three  cases  I  found  that 
in  Mr.  Moore's  MS.  written  lectures  or  notes 
were  replaced  by  printed  articles,  two  by 
himself,  one  by  me.  In  each  case  certain 
passages  were  underlined ;  and  reference  to 
the  notes  of  his  pupils  placed  at  my  disposal 
showed  that  the  lectures  as  delivered  were 
simply  summaries  of  these  printed  articles,  the 
underlined  passages  in  the  one  corresponding 
precisely  with  the  headings  of  the  other.  Hence 
I  thought  it  best  in  each  case  to  reprint  the 
article  in  extenso,  and  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion  still.  Thus  I  dealt  with  my  paper 
precisely  as  I  dealt  with  Mr.  Moore's  on  Henry 
VIII.'s  Divorce  and  onZwingli. 

The  reviewer  is,  however,  most  angry  with 
me  for  not  having  read  or  mentioned  Mr. 
Law's  book  on  The  Jesuits  ami  Secnlars  (I  copy 
the  title  given  by  him,  though  it  is  not  the 
right  one).  As  to  not  mentioning  this  work, 
may  I  quote  a  sentence  from  my  Preface, 
where  I  say  that  "  I  have  not  tried  to  write 
them  [the  lectures]  up  or  to  make  a  complete 
text-book  out  of  them  "  ?  For  had  I  done  so  the 
book  would  have  been  mine,  not  Mr.  Moore's  ; 
and  it  is  only  because  it  is  Mr.  Moore's  that,  as 
your  reviewer  rightly  states,  it  is  "  most  valu- 
able." I  admit,  however,  that  I  might  have 
made  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Law's  admirable  book,  especially  as  an 
earlier  one  by  him  is  quoted  in  the  list  (printed 
immediately  after  my  article)  which  I  long 
ago  sent  to  Mr.  Moore. 

Further,  it  was  impossible  for  mo  to  have 
read  this  book  when  ^vriting  my  article.  My 
article,  as  stated  in  the  heading  to  the  reprint, 
appeared  in  the  Onardian  for  December  29, 
1886,  and  was  a  summaiy  of  Dr.  Bellesheim's 
Life  of  Cardinal  Allen,  published  in  1885. 
Now  Mr.  Law's  work  is  dated  1889,  so  that 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world  I  caimot  see 
how  I  could  have  read  it  when  writing  my 
paper  in  1886,  while  I  saw  no  reason  for 
mentioning  in  the  unrevised  reprint  of  that 
paper  any  work  which  might  subsequently  have 
appeared  on  the  same  subject. 

W.  A.  B.  COOLIDQE. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOP.  NEXT  WEEK. 

SuKDAV,  Feb.  8,  4  p.m.     South  Place  Institute  :  "Saffism," 
by  Mr.  E.  G.  Browne. 

7.30  p.m.      Ethical :    "  Tlie  Three   Religions,"   by 
Mr.  J.  8.  Mackenzie. 
Monday,  Feb.  9, 5  p.m.    London  Institution  :  "  The  Brain,  its 
Structiu^  and  Functions,"  by  Dr.  H.  Power. 

8  p.m.  Royal  Academy :  "  Byzantine Aiehiteclure," 
v.,  by  Mr.  O.  Aitchison. 

8  p.m.  Society  of  Arts :  Cantor  Lecture,  "  The  Con- 
struction and  Capabilities  of  Musical  Instruments,"  Ht., 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Hipkins. 

8  p.m.  Libnuy  A.ssociation :  "  Tlie  Sclction  of  Oco- 
logical  and  Biological  Books  for  a  FWe  Public  libiaiy," 
by  Mr.  Ogle. 
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8  p.m.   Eichmond  Athenaetun  :  "  Felix  Mcndelreohn- 
rfhS/iir  "  with  Miiainal  Illastrations,  by  the  Bev.  W.  ii. 


Barthoidy,"  with  Musical  Illastrations,  by  the  I 
Bliss. 

8.80  p.m. 


o.au  v.ui.      Geograplucal  :     "Messrs.   Jackson    and 

Gedge's  Journey  through  Ma.nal  Land  to  Uganda,     by 

Mr.  E.  G.  Bavcnstcin.  _^     a„-„„i 

Tuesday,  Fob.  10,  n p.m.     Eoyal  Institution:  "The  Spinal 

Cord  and  Ganglia,"  IV.,  by  Prof.  Victor Horsley. 

8  p.m.    Civil  Engineers :  ,    „  v     ii,    t.    i 

8  p.m.  Colonial  Institute:  "Canada,"  by  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen.  ,  „       „,    „  ,      ,,     tx 

8  p.m.    Society  of  Arts  :  "  Sgraffito,"  by  Mr.  Hey- 

wood  Sumner.  ,     .    ,      ..c    ii.         <•  ^r 

8.30  p.m.  Anthropological:  "Sketches  of  Horse 
Ornaments,"  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Atkinson ;  "  The  People  and 
Languages  of  New  Ireland  and  Admiralty  Islands,  by 
Ml-.  Sidney  II.  Bay  (from  Letters  of  the  Rev.  E.  It. 
Rickai'd);  "The  Presence  of  a  Mongoloid  Element  in 
Brittany,"  by  the  Comte  A.  Mahe  de  la  Bourdonnais. 
Wfdsesdat,  Feb.  11,8  p.m.  Society  of  Arts:  "The  Pro- 
posed Irish  Channel  Tunnel,"  by  Sir  Roper  Lethbndge. 

8.30  p.m.    University  College  :   "  The  Difficulties  of 

Socialism,"  by  Mr.  L.  Courtney. 

TminSDAy,   Feb.  12,   3  p.m.     Eoyal   Institution  :        Lulli, 

Purcell,  and  Scarlatti,"  vrith  Musical  Ulusti-ations,  I.,  by 

Prof.  C.  Hubert  H.  Parry.  _  ... 

6  p.m.  London  Institution  :  "  The  Partition  of 
Africa,^'  by  Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltic. 

8  p.m.    Royal  Academy  :  "  Byzantine  Architecture, 
^^.,  by  Mr.  G.  Aitchison. 

8  p.m.  Mathematical :  "  Two  Notes  on  Isoscelians,' 
by  Mr.  R.  Tucker :  "  Quartic  Equations  interpreted  by 
the  Pai-aWa,"  by  Mr.  G.  Heppel ;  "  The  Oscillation  of  a 
Spheroid  in  a  Viscous  Linuid,"  by  Mr.  J.  Buchanan. 

8  p.m.  Electrical  Engineers  :  Discussion,  "  The  Dis- 
tribution of  Electi-icity,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Chelsea  System,"  by  Gen.  C.  E.  Webber. 

8.30  p.m.    Antiquaries. 
Fr.iDAY,  Feb.  1.1,  .'ip.m.    Physical:  Annual  General  Meeting; 
Discussion,  "  Photoelecti'icity,"  by  Piof.  Minchin  ;  "  The 
Change  in  the  Absorption    Spectrum  of    Cobalt  Glass 
produced  by  Heat,"  by  Sir  John  Conroy. 

7.30  p.m.  Ci\il  Engineei-s  :  Students*  Meeting, 
"The  Clearing  and  Deepening  of  Elvers  and  Canals  by 
means  of  the  Transporting  Power  of  Water,"  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  %Theeler. 

8  p.m.    New  Sliakspere  :  a  Paper  by  Miss  Latham. 

8  p.m.  Ru.skin :  "  Some  Aims  of  Ai-t,  according  to 
Euskin  and  othei-nise,"  by  Mr.  H.  E.  West. 

9  p.m.  Royal  Institution  :  "  Recent  Eclipse  Expe- 
ditions," by  Prof.  A.  Schuster. 

Saturday,  Feb.  11,  3  p.m.    Royal  Institution :  "  The  Forces 
of  Cohesion,"  I.,  by  Lord  Bkyleigh. 


SCIENCE. 

Plautm,    Miles    Glon'osus.      Critical  Edition 
by  Goetz.     (Toubner.) 

This  new  volume  of  the  "  Eitscbl"  edition 
of  Plautus  is  particularly  interesting,  be- 
cause it  is  the  first  for  which  Studemund's 
collation  of  the  Ainbrosian  Palimpsest  has 
been  available.  So  long  as  that  important 
part  of  the  evidence  was  wanting,  one  could 
not  avoid  a  slight  sense  of  insecurity  about 
the  text  offered  us  by  the  editors  of  the 
series,  at  any  rate  for  those  plays  which 
figured  on  the  more  illegible  of  the 
Palimpsest's  pages.  One  knew  that  Prof. 
Studemund,  after  devoting  the  greater  j)art 
of  his  life  to  au  extraordinarilj'  minute 
investigation  of  these  precious  though 
mutilated  and  defaced  scraps  of  vellum, 
had  attained  a  certainty  of  knowledge  as  to 
what  they  did  and  did  not  contain  to  which 
no  otlier  human  being  could  pretend,  and 
that,  until  his  Apograph  of  the  Milan  frag- 
ments was  published,  the  "  last  word  "  could 
not  be  said  about  their  testimony  to  the 
text  of  Plautus.  That  Apograph  has  been 
recently  given  to  the  world,  and  in  Prof. 
Goetz's  edition  of  the  Miles  Glon'osus  we  see 
the  first  example  of  its  influence.  As  we 
turn  over  the  pages  of  the  play  to  observe 
how  this  or  that  familiar  difficulty  has  been 
settled,  we  cannot  but  feel  how  fully  the 
labour  spent  on  these  Palimpsest  fragments 
has  been  justified.  Even  where  a  complete 
line  in  them  was  hopelessly  illegible,  the 
knowledge  of  a  letter  or  two  here  and  there, 
or  even  of  the  mere  number  of  letters  which 
must  have  occupied  the  line  or  a  part  of  it, 
often  puts  us  in  the  way  of  avoiding  the 
wrong  reading  and  selecting  the  right.  Por 
the  Ambrosian  Codex — partly  thi-ough  its 


great  antiquity,  being  some  600  or  700  years 
older  than  any  other  MS.  of  Plautus,  but 
mainly  through  the  fact  that  all  the  others 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  family  of  MSS., 
the  "Palatine"  family,  and  that  it  alone 
can  supply  an  indication  of  the  right  track 
when  the  "  Palatine"  MSS.  agree  in  taking 
the  wrong — commands  for  the  slightest  hint 
which  it  offers  an  importance  which  no  con- 
jectiu'al  emendation,  however  plausible,  can 
claim.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  publi- 
cation of  its  readings  has  made  havoc  of 
previous  conjectures.  For  example,  in  the 
passage  where  the  braggart  soldier  is  boast- 
ing of  his  slaughter  of  the  Cappadocian 
army,  the  MSS.  agreed  in  presenting  line 
54  in  this  form  :  at  peditas  telu  quia  erant  si 
viverent.  Editors  were,  as  usual,  ready  with 
conjectures — "at  peditatus  reliquiae  erant 
si  viverent,"  "at  satias  beUi  quia  erat  siqui 
viverent,"  and  so  on,  imtil  the  true  line  was 
elicited  from  the  Milan  fragments,  at  pcdi- 
tastelU  quia  erant  siri  viverent,  "  they  were 
mere  ragtag  and  bobtail  soldiery,  so  I  let 
them  live."  Similarly  in  line  8,  where  the 
soldier  declares  that  his  sword  is  longing  to 
make  mincemeat  of  the  enemy — qimc  misera 
gcstit  fratrem  facere  ex  hostibus — Studemund's 
collation,  though  it  has  not  unearthed  the 
actual  word  that  should  take  the  place  of 
the  corrupt  "fratrem"  of  the  Palatine 
MSS.,  has  at  least  proved  that  it  cannot  bo 
any  of  the  words  proposed  by  emendators 
— "fartum,"  "frusta,"  "offam,"  "stragem." 
These  two  examples  are  enough  to  show 
how  deficient  an  edition  of  a  play  of  Plautus 
must  be  which  is  not  based  on  complete 
information  about  the  Ambrosian  Palimp- 
sest, and  how  much  superior  this  new  edition 
of  the  Miles  is  on  that  account  to  all  previous 
attempts.  We  must,  however,  at  the  same 
time  express  our  dissent  from  the  idea  that 
the  text  now  offered  to  us  is  the  best  that 
can  ever  be  attained.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  a  good  many  points  about  Plaii- 
tine  metre  and  Plautine  diction  that  still 
remain  to  be  solved ;  and  their  solution,  one 
way  or  another,  wiU  leave  its  mark  on  the 
text.  Thus,  in  line  185,  and  elsewhere, 
Goetz  retains  profedo,  the  MSS.  reading, 
with  a  short  second  syllable.  Whether  this 
scansion  is  possible  seems  very  doubtful. 
It  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  the  true 
form  may  bo  profeco  or  j>roJieo,  a  by-form  of 
profecto,  like  Oscan  yraefucus  beside  Latin 
praefectus,  and  perhaps  Old  Latin  praefica, 
a  mourning-woman,  literally  ' '  the  leader  of 
the  mourners,"  beside  praefecta.  In  the 
second  place,  one  cannot  resist  the  suspicion 
that  here  and  there  in  this  edition  Prof. 
Goetz  has  not  shown  the  same  happy  divina- 
tion that  was  so  noticeable  in  his  text  of  the 
other  plays,  especially  of  those  which  he 
edited  in  conjunction  with  his  lamented 
friend.  Dr.  Loewe.  In  the  pun  on  Philoco- 
masium's  pretended  name  ( Glycera  according 
to  Goetz  and  most  editors),  in  line  438,  the 
MSS.  reading  a  dice  testu  non  dicat  ei  squares 
better  with  Ur.  Hasper's  proposal,  'AyAvKi^s 
es  tu  non  yXvKcia  's,  than  with  Goetz's  solution, 
ahi,  picra's  tu,  non  clucidata  •  only,  we  should 
for  our  part  prefer  to  make  the  pseudonym 
both  in  line  436  (MSS.  dicere)  and  inline  808 
(MSS.  dieeam)  GlycSa  (  =  yXvKaa),  instead 
of  Glycera.  The  corrupt  dicere  of  line  436 
is  suggested  by  the  preceding  word  vocare, 


and  the  line  should  run  :  Qfiis  igitur  vocare  ? 
Olyceae  nomen  est.  Iniiiriah.  Again  in  line 
894,  where  two  of  the  Palatine  MSS.  give, 
as  the  first  part  of  the  line,  malamillamerest, 
and  the  third  tnala  mulier  est,  while  all  tliree 
give,  as  the  remainder  of  the  line,  ne  pavet 
peioribus  conveniunt,  Goetz  prints  the  passage 
in  this  way : 
"  Per.  mala  mers  es,  mulier.  .  .  . 

AcR.  .  .  .   ne  pave,  peioribus  conveniunt," 

and  supposes  a  line  or  two  to  have  fallen 
out  between  the  remark  of  Periplecomenus 
and  the  reply  of  Acroteloutium.  Now  the 
phrase  mala  mers  es,  "  you're  a  sad  baggage," 
is  common  enough  in  Plautus,  though  the 
mulier  of  Codex  B.  which  Prof.  Goetz  adds 
to  it  can  hardly  be  anything  else  than  a 
"doctoring"  of  the  same  corrupt  reading 
that  is  faithfully  reproduced  by  the  other  two 
MSS. ;  but  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  it 
must  have  been  the  phrase  used  in  this  line 
has  driven  him  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  lacuna 
for  the  sake  of  getting  a  subject  to  the 
plural  verb  conveniunt.  We  cannot  admit 
that  this  is  doing  the  best  for  the  passage. 
Why  not  make  one  line  of  it,  thus  : 

"Per.  Mala  mille  meres.  Acr.  St!  ne  pave, 
peioribus  conveniunt." 

"  You  deserve  a  thousand  penalties. — 
Soft  !  do  not  alarm  yourself,  these  are 
meet  for  women  worse  than  me."  This 
reading  seems  to  us  to  keep  more  closely 
to  the  MSS.  (for  malatnillemeresst  would 
easily  be  miswritten  malam  ilium  eresf), 
and  to  be  more  likely  in  every  way 
than  that  adopted  in  this  edition.  Nor 
can  we  approve  of  the  substitution  of 
quamobrcm  peream  in  1.  360  for  the  words 
offered  both  by  the  Ambrosian  and  the 
Palatine  MSS.  {qxtamnam  olrem),  nor  yet  of 
printing  the  name  of  the  town  in  1.  648  as 
Aminiila  instead  of  Animula.  And  we  con- 
fess to  doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  the 
sjieUing  sit  in  1.  261,  where  both  families 
of  MSS.  have  siet  (a  monosyllable),  and  of 
vementer  in  1.  205,  where  both  have  vehementer. 
Is  the  latter  word  ever  anything  but  a  tri- 
syllable, and  has  it  anything  to  do  with 
veho  ?     We  fancy  not. 

But  in  8j)ite  of  one  or  two  minor  short- 
comings of  this  kind,  which  it  would  be 
ungracious  to  dwell  upon,  this  new  edition 
of  the  Miles  is  not  only  vastly  superior  to 
any  previous  edition,  but  will  also  hold  the 
field  against  aU  comers  for  manj'  a  year. 
It  is  indispensable  for  every  student  of 
Plautus. 

W.   M.   LiKDSAY. 


SOME  BOOKS  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

Outlines  (tf  General  Chemistry.  By  W. 
Ostwald.  Translated  by  J.  Walker.  (Mac- 
millan.)  Two  treatises,  covering  much  of  the 
same  ground  as  Dr.  Oatwald's  "Outlines," 
have  already  appeared.  One  of  these  is  Lothar 
Meyer's  Modern  Theories  of  Chemistry,  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Drs.  Bedson  and  Carle- 
ton  Williams  ;  the  other  is  Mr.  Pattison  Muir's 
Principles  of  Chemistry,  the  second  edition  of 
which,  pubhshed  in  1889,  was  noticed  at  the 
time  in  the  ACADEMY.  Without  entering  upon 
a  detailed  comparison  of  these  three  valuable 
treatises,  it  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms, 
that  the  volimie  now  under  review  contains 
discussions  of  several  subjects  omitted  from 
the  works   of  Meyer  and  Muir,   while  at  the 
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same  time  some  other  topics  are  argued  with 
greater  or  less  fulness  of  illustration.  Perkin's 
researches  on  magnetic  rotation,  van  't  HoiFs 
theory  of  solution,  and  Arrhenius's  theory  of 
electrolytic  dissociation,  may  be  cited  as 
instances  in  point.  Ostwald's  text-book  of  the 
philosophical  bases  of  chemical  science  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  treating  o^he 
laws  of  mass,  the  second  of  the  chemical 
laws  of  energy.  In  the  six  books  included  in 
the  first  Part,  mass,  the  properties  of  gases, 
the  properties  of  liquids,  solutions,  the  pro- 
perties of  solids,  and  chemical  systematics  are 
discussed.  The  five  books  of  Part  II.  treat 
of  thermochemistry,  photochemistry,  electro- 
chemistry, chemical  dynamics,  and  chemical 
affinity.  All  these  subjects  are  handled  with 
masterly  clearness.  The  book,  moreover,  is 
written  in  an  interesting  manner  ;  and  wo  are 
sure  that  it  will  prove  an  attractive  and  valu- 
able addition  to  the  library  of  all  students  and 
teachers  of  chemistry  who  desire  to  penetrate 
beyond  the  empirical  formulae  and  the  obvious 
properties  of  chemical  compounds. 

Chemical  Arithmetic.  Part  I.  By  W. 
Dittmar.  (Glasgow:  Hodge.)  This  volume 
consists  mainly  of  a  collection  of  tables  for  the 
use  of  chemists  :  the  author  intends  to  supple- 
ment it  by  an  exposition  of  the  applications  of 
arithmetic  to  the  solution  of  chemical  problems. 
The  book  before  us  is  not  a  mere  compilation, 
but  is,  as  Dr.  Dittuiar  rightly  afiirms  in  his 
Preface,  an  essentially  original  work.  This 
statement  is,  to  some  extent,  true  even  of  the 
logarithmic  tables,  which  show  certam  fea- 
tures that  may  be  regarded  as  improvements 
on  the  ordinary  methods  of  presentation. 
Every  endeavour  has  been  made  by  the  author 
to  ensure'accuracy,  and  to  include  every  kind  of 
table  which  the  chemist,  be  he  commercial 
analyst  or  investigator,  can  require.  To  show 
how  much  the  present  volume  includes,  and  of 
what  varied  material  it  consists,  would  probably 
demand  a  couple  of  pages  of  the  ACADEMY ; 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  recommending 
our  chemical  readers  to  learn  from  the  book 
itself  how  extensive  is  the  ground  it  covers  in 
the  domain  of  chemistry  and  of  chemical 
physics.  We  observe  that  Germanium  and 
Samarium  are  omitted  from  the  table  of  atomic 
weights  on  page  1.  Dr.  Dittmar  does  not 
adopt  the  recent  corrected  value  for  the  cubic 
inches  in  a  gallon — 277*4G2  instead  of  277'274. 
He  gives  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  as 
252-438  grains,  instead  of  252-286.  In  the 
formula  for  transforming  degrees  Baume  into 
specific  gravity  in  the  case  of  liquids  heavier 
tiian  water  the  denominator  is  misprinted 
145-08— it  should  be  145-88.  On  page  G8  the 
old  incorrect  formida  (Ci6  Hj,  Oj)  for  linoleic 
acid  is  given,  instead  of  that  now  universally 
adopted  (Cis  H32  O2). 

"  EnCYCLOPAEDIE  DER  NATrBWISSENSOHAT- 
TEN." — Ilanihoiirterhuch  der  Chemie.  Herausge- 
geben  von  Dr.  A.  Ladenburg.  38  vmd  39  Lief. 
(Breslau:  Trewendt.)  These  two  last  published 
parts  of  this  moniunental  dictionary  include 
several  important  subjects,  such  as  the  ethereal 
or  essential  oils,  oxaHc  acid  and  its  derivatives, 
a  very  heterogeneous  group  designated  by  the 
wide  term  I'Jlanzenstoffe,  and  Phenanthren. 
The  article  on  essential  oils  contains  a  useful 
alphabetical  table  giving,  in  separate  colunms, 
the  German  names  of  the  several  oils,  the 
botanical  names  of  the  plants  which  yield  them, 
the  parts  of  the  plants  from  which  they  are 
derived,  and  the  botanical  orders  to  which  they 
belong.  This  is  followed  by  a  series  of  brief 
descriptions  of  each  oil,  the  an-angement 
following  the  alphabetical  sequence  of  the 
orders  concerned.  Oxalic  acid  and  its  deriva- 
tives occupy  forty  pages,  no  fewer  than  099 
original  memoirs,  papers,  or  notes  being 
included  in  the  bibliography  of  this  acid.     In 


the  article  on  the  unclassified  constituents  of 
plants  the  alphabetical  arrangement  is 
followed.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  com- 
pleteness has  been  attained  in  the  descriptions 
given,  but  we  miss  several  bodies  from  the  list ; 
some  of  those  may,  however,  be  discussed  in 
other  parts  of  the  Dictionai-y.  The  important 
and  ■widely-diffused  colouring  matter  known 
under  the  various  names  of  erythrophyll, 
colein,  and  oenolin,  does  not,  for  instance,  appear 
to  be  mentioned. 

Principles  of  General  Oryanic  Chemistrxj.  By 
Prof.  J.  Hjelt.  Translated  by  J.  Bishop  Tingle. 
(Longmans.)  This  book  is  not  a  student's 
ordinary  text-book.  It  is  not  a  descriptive 
catalogue  of  organic  compounds  and  reactions, 
but  presents,  in  a  concise  form,  some  of  the 
more  important  arguments  connected  with  the 
composition,  the  physical  properties,  and  the 
general  behaviour  of  organic  bodies.  The  work 
was  originally  written  in  Swedish :  the  present 
translation  has  been  made  from  a  revised 
German  version. 

Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  W.  Jago.  (Long- 
mans.) It  is  quite  impossible  to  justify  the 
multiplication  of  elementary  manuals  on 
chemistry.  We  cannot  find  in  this  volume  any 
original  features  of  value,  while  its  scope  seems 
to  be  identical  with  that  of  several  similar 
works  already  before  the  public.  Nor  is  it  up 
to  date.  We  see  no  definition  of  "  mass  " ;  and  we 
cannot  commend  the  author's  statements  about 
matter,  weight,  and  force.  Mr.  Jago  states 
(p.  155)  that  graphitic  acid  is  prepared  by 
heating  gi-aphite  with  potassium  chlorate  and 
suliihuric  acid,  and  adds  that  the  new  compound, 
when  heated,  leaves  a  mass  of  pure  graphitic 
carbon.  Both  statements  arc  incorrect.  On 
p.  197  the  average  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  atmosphere  is  given  as  -04 — a  figure  which 
is  certainly  25  per  cent,  too  high.  The  true 
distinction  between  earthenware  and  porcelain 
is  wholly  missed  in  the  statement  on  p.  367, 
where  the  "varying  fineness  of  the  constituents 
and  the  skill  expended  in  their  manufacture  " 
are  alone  named  as  causing  the  difference  in 
question.  The  characteristic  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  glass  is  neither  explained  nor  covered  by 
the  description  given  in  paragraph  425. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

NEW  JAINA  INSCRIPTIONS  FROM  MATHUBA. 
Vienna  :  Jan.  25,  1891. 

About  eight  months  ago  I  gave  in  the 
Academy  (April  19,  1890,  p.  270)  an  account  of 
some  of  the  results  of  Dr.  Piihrer's  excavations 
made  in  the  Kankali  Tila  at  Mathura  during 
the  working  season  of  1889-90.  This  year 
Dr.  Fiihrer  has  begun  his  operations  much 
earlier,  and  his  kindness  enables  me  to  report 
progress  already.  He  arrived  at  Mathur;t  on 
November  15;  and  on  December  27  he  sent  me 
impressions  of  nineteen  new  inscriptions,  vary- 
ing apparently  from  the  year  4  of  the  Indo- 
Scythic  era  to  the  year  1080  after  Vikrama, 
some  of  which  possess  even  a  greater  interest 
than  those  found  in  former  years. 

The  most  important  new  document  is  incised 
on  the  left  portion  of  the  base  of  a  large  stand- 
ing statue,  of  which  the  right  half  is  still 
missing.  Most  of  its  letters  are  very  distinct, 
and  I  read  it  as  follows  : 

L.  1.  Saih  70[  +  ]8  rva[va]  4  di  20  etasym'n.  pur- 
rayam  KoXi  ye  \_Kottiye !']  gone  VairdyA  sAkh&yd. 

L.  2.  ko  Arya-  Vvidhahasti  arahato  Na«[rf]t- 
[_d'\i'artasa  praiimam  nirrartayaii. 

L.  3.  sya  hhdryydye  iirdviJcdye  [JDindye]  ddn[a\ui 
ptatimd  Kod[dA](!  thApe  cUvanirmite  pra. 

Each  line  seems  to  be  complete.  It  is,  there- 
fore, evident  that  the  pieces  wanting  between 
1.  1  and  1.  2,  and  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  1,  3,  must  have  stood  on  the  right  half 


of  the  base.  This  side,  too,  must  have  had 
three  lines;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  restore  some 
portions  of  them  conjectiu-ally,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  other  inscriptions.  The  first  line  of 
the  right  side  certainly  began  with  the  words 
Thdniye  hule,  and  ended  vrith  the  letters  vacha, 
which  latter  are  required  on  account  of  the 
syllable  ko,  with  which  1.  2  begins.  In  between 
probably  stood  a  note  regarding  the  Sambhoga, 
and  the  name  of  V?idhahasti's  teacher,  followed 
by  the  word  sisJiyo.  For,  without  such  further 
specifications,  the  line  would  be  too  short  in 
proportion  to  the  lines  of  the  left  side,  which 
each  contain  from  24  to  27  letters.  The  second 
line  of  the  right  side,  of  course,  gave  a  more 
detailed  description  of  the  giver,  as  the  daughter 
of  N.  N.  and  the  daughter-in-law  of  N.  N.,  as 
well  as  her  husband's  name.  The  third  line 
certainly  began  with  the  syllables  tishthdpitd, 
or  with  a  Prakrit  equivalent  thereof. 

With  these  explanations  and  restorations  the 
translation  will  be : 

"  In  the  year  78,  in  the  fourth  {month  of  the)  rainy 
seasou,  on  the  twentieth  day — on  that  {date  specified 

as)  above,  the  preacher  Arya-Viidhahasti  {Arya- 
Viiddhahastin)  [the  pupil  q/*  ,  ,  .  ]  in  the  Ko/iya 
[KoMiya  ?]  Ga?ia,  in  the  Vaira  Sakha  ( J'ajrd  Sdkhd) 
land  ill  the  Thdniya  kidal  orders  to  be  made  a 
statue  of  the  Arhat  -Vandiuvarta.  The  statue,  the 
gift  of  the  female  lay-disciple  Dinii  {Datld),  the 
wife  of  .  .  .,  has  been  set  up  at  the  Voddha,{?) 
Stupa,  built  by  the  gods." 

The  first  point  of  interest  which  the  inscription 
offers  is  the  name  of  the  Arhat.  The  Jainas 
know  of  no  Tirthaiiikara  iVandiiwarta  ;  but  the 
symbol,  called  Nandyilvarta,  is  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  the  eighteenth  prophet,  Ara.  This 
person  is  undoubtedly  meant ;  for  in  the  mixed 
dialect  of  these  inscriptions  TSandidvarta  may 
stand  either  for  Sanskrit  Nandydoarta  or  Ndn- 
dydvarta,  and  urahata  Nandidmrfasa  may  be 
translated  "  of  the  Arhat,  whose  (mark)  is  the 
Nandyavarta."  This  explanation  confirms  the 
discovery,  which  I  announced  in  the  Vienna 
Oriental  Journal  (vol.  iv.,  p.  328),  that  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  the  various  Tirthakam- 
karas  were  perfectly  settled  in  the  first  century 
of  our  era.  The  list  of  Tirthaiiikaras,  wor- 
shipped in  the  two  ancient  temples  under  the 
Kankali  Tila  {ibido,  p.  327),  receives  also  a 
new  addition. 

Still  more  important  is  the  information  con- 
veyed in  1.  3,  that  the  statue  was  set  up  at,  i.e., 
probably  within,  the  precincts  of  "a  Stilpa, 
built  by  the  gods."  The  sculptures,  discovered 
at  Mathura  by  Dr.  Bhagvaiilal  Indraji  and  Dr. 
Fiihrer,  left  no  doubt  that  formerly  the  Jainas 
worshipped  Stupas.  Yet,  the  assertion  that 
there  was  a  Jaina  Stupa  at  Mathura  teaches  us 
something  new,  and  hereafter  will  prove  very 
important ;  for,  as  stated  in  my  letter  to  the 
Academy  of  April  19,  1890,  Dr.  Fiihrer  has 
found  a  Stiipa  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
two  temples.  Ho  declared  it  to  be  Buddhistic, 
because  he  discovered  close  to  it  a  seal  with  a 
Buddhist  inscription,  and  I  accepted  his  con- 
jecture. Now  the  point  becomes  doubtfid.  It 
can  bo  decided  only  when  the  Stupa  has  been 
opened  and  its  surrounduigs  have  been  com- 
pletely explored.  Even  more  valuable  is  the 
statement  that  the  Stupa  was  devanirmita, 
"  bvdlt  by  the  gods,"  i.e.,  so  ancient  that  at 
the  time  when  the  inscription  was  incised  its 
origin  had  been  forgotten.  On  the  evidence  of 
the  characters  the  date  of  the  inscription  may 
be  referred  with  certainty  to  the  Indo-Scythic 
era,  and  is  equivalent  to  a.d.  156-7.  The  Stupa 
must  therefore  have  been  built  several  cen- 
turies before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era ;  for  the  name  of  its  buUder  would  assuredly 
have  been  known  if  it  had  been  erected  during 
the  period  when  the  Jainas  of  Mathura  care- 
fully kept  record  of  their  donations.  This 
period  began,  as  the  inscriptions  show,  with 
the  first  century  B.C.,  to  which  Dr.    Bhagvan- 
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Idl's  inscription  of  the  pious  courtesan  Danrf.1 
undoubtedly  belongs.  Dr.  Pfihier's  new  in- 
scription thus  furnishes  a  strong  argument  for 
the  assumption  that  one  Jaina  monument  at 
Mathura  is  as  old  as  the  oldest  known  Buddhist 
Stiipas.  With  respect  to  the  name  of  the 
Stupa,  which  is  contained  in  the  word  imme- 
diately preceding  thupe,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  any  decided  opinion.  The  first  syllable  is 
perfectly  distinct,  but  the  lower  part  of  the 
second  is  somewhat  blurred. 

Another  of  the  new  inscriptions,  which  unfor- 
tunately is  not  well  preserved,  gives  the  names 
of  maharaja  devaputra  Ilukslia.  Huksha  prob- 
ably stands  for  Huvishka  or  Huviksha,  as  an 
inscription  of  Dr.  Fiihrer's  batch  of  1890  reads. 
It  is  interesting,  because  it  proves  that  the 
form  Hushka,  which  occurs  in  the  Eajataran- 
gi«i,  and  survives  in  the  name  of  the  Kasmirian 
town  Ushkar  or  Hushkapura,  is  genuine  and 
ancient. 

A  third  inscription  is  dated  in  the  year  112, 
during  the  victorious  reign  of  the  supreme 
lord  and  superior  king  of  great  kings  Kumara- 
gupta,  and  furnishes  the  last  missing  Sakha- 
name  of  the  Kottiya  Ga«a,  Vidyadhari,  in  its 
Sanskrit  fori  ■.  The  date  probably  corresponds 
to  A.D.  430-1,  i)i,d  falls  well  within  the  known 
limits  of  Kumarag  ipta's  reign.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  even  so  late  a  document  shows 
a  few  Prakrit  forms,  mixed  with  otherwise 
very  good  Sanskrit ;  and  it  is  significant  that 
it  is  the  first  found  at  Mathura  on  which  the 
title  achiirya  occurs.  The  monk,  at  whose 
request  a  statue  was  dedicated,  bore  the  name 
DatUacharya.  The  discovery  of  an  inscription 
■with  a  certain  Gupta  date  wUl  force  us  to 
exercise  great  caution  with  respect  to  dates 
which  are  not  accompanied  by  the  names  of 
kings.  They  can  be  assigned  to  the  Indo- 
Scythic  period  only  if  the  characters  are  deci- 
dedly archaic.  This  circumstance  makes  me 
unwilling  to  speak  with  confidence  regarding 
the  age  of  a  very  interesting  fragment, 
dated  ia  the  year  18,  fourth  month  of  the 
rainy  season,  tenth  day,  which  records  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  statue  of  divine  Arishianemi,  the 
twenty-second  Tirthaiiikara.  The  letters  look 
to  me  somewhat  more  modem  than  those  of 
the  inscriptions  which  undoubtedly  belong  to 
the  Indo-Scj"tliic  period.  The  way  in  which 
the  date  is  given,  on  the  other  hand,  agrees 
with  the  usage  of  those  early  times. 

Some  other  fragments  confirm  information 
contained  in  the  earlier  found  inscriptions,  or 
allow  us  to  make  small  corrections  in  their 
readings.  Thus  the  name  of  the  Ha<<akiya 
kula  of  the  Vara/ia  Garea  (the  Halijja  of  the 
Kalpasutra)  is  very  distinct  in  one  inscription. 
In  another  the  word  sadhachari,  i.e.  srdddha- 
chart,  is  perfectly  plain ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  this  reading  has  to  be  substituted  for 
sahac/iari,  which  I  believed  that  I  recognised  in 
No.  11  of  1S90.  In  a  third  inscription  we 
have  the  name  of  Orahabah  atapiko,  who  seems 
to  be  the  same  person  as  atapiko  Oahaharya  in 
Sir  A.  Cunningham's  No.  6  {Arch.  Surv.  Hep., 
XX.,  pi.  v.).  There  are  also  fragments  of  five 
lines  of  a  longer  metrical  Prasasti,  showing 
beautifully  cut  characters  of  the  Gupta  period ; 
and,  finally,  a  small  complete  Prasasti  in 
Devanagari    letters,    which     consists     of     one 

ry-a  verse  and  one  Anush^ubh,  and  is  dated 
Sailivatsarai  {sic)  1080,  i.e.,  Vikramasaihvat 
1080.  This  last  discovery  proves,  like  that  of 
two  images  with  the  dates  Saiiivat  1036  and 
1134  found  ia  1889,  that  these  ancient  temples 
were  used  by  the  Jainas  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  that  their 
destruction  certainly  happened  in  very  late 
times. 

When  I  add  that  Dr.  Fiihrer  has  again  found 
numerous  and  fine  pieces  of  sculpture,  it  will 
not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  results  oi  his 
work  during  the  season  of  1890-91  are  in  no 


way  inferior  to  those  of  previous  years,  and  that 
the  small  sum  allotted  to  these  excavations  has 
really  beeu  spent  to  good  purpose  and  in  the 
interest  of  Indian  history. 

G.   BiJlILEK. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


Peof.  Victor  Hoesley  and  Mr.  Francis 
Gotch  have  been  appointed  joint  Croonian 
Lecturers  to  the  Royal  Society  for  the  present 
year.  They  have  chosen  as  their  subject,  "  The 
Mammalian  Nervous  System  ;  its  Functions  and 
their  Localisation  as  determined  by  an 
Electrical  Method."  Thursday,  February  26, 
is  the  date  fixed  for  the  delivery  of  the 
lecture. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  will  bo  held  on  Friday,  February 
20,  at  3  p.m.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
the  fellows  and  their  friends  will  dine  together 
at  the  Hotel  Metropole. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Library  Association  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  to  be  held  at  20  Hanover- 
square  on  Monday  next,  February  9,  a  paper 
on  '•  The  Selection  of  Geological  and  Biological 
Books  for  a  Free  Public  Library  "  will  be  read 
by  Mr.  Ogle,  of  the  Free  Public  Library, 
Bootle. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Cambuiuge  Antmuauian  Society.— (il/brtiiay, 
Jan.  'JG.) 

PuOF.  T.  McK.  HvGHBs,  president,  in  the  chair. — 
A  communication  from  Prof.  AV.  Ridgeway  was 
read,  in  which  he  ingeniously  identified  the  words 
of  Tacitus— "  locum  pugnae  delegere  saeptum 
agresti  aggere  et  aditu  augusto"  [Annalcs  ■^ii.  31) — 
as  referring  to  one  or  other  of  the  four  great 
dykes  in  the  south-western  part  of  Cambridgeshire, 
wliich  cross  the  road  from  Dunstable  to  Thetford, 
and  must  have  beeu  intended  to  obstruct  the  march 
of  an  invader  into  East  Anglia.  He  noted  that 
the  great  fen  on  the  north  and  north-western  side 
formed  an  impjnetrable  defence  to  the  lands  of  the 
gallant  Iceni,  and  that  the  forest  lauds  of  Essex  on 
the  south  and  south-western  border  were  at  that 
time  'almost  equally  impassable,  so  that  Ostorius 
Scapula  was  limited  in  his  choice  of  a  route  to  an 
old  track  along  the  high  chalk-land,  which  is  stiU 
known  as  the  Icknield  Way.  In  the  case  of  at 
least  three  out  of  these  four  dykes  (and  those  the 
most  important  of  them) ,  the  ramparts  are  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  consequently  the  builders  of  them 
miist  have  lived  in  East  Anglia :  the  date  of  this 
battle,  so  disastrous  to  the  natives,  is  about  50  a.d. 
Prof.  E.  C.  Clark  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the 
society  to  Prof.  Eidgeway  for  his  most  happy 
identification,  which  almost  commanded  accept- 
ance ;  he  further  noted  the  vague  and  frag- 
mentary style  in  which  battles  are  generally 
described  by  Roman  historians  (with  few  excejitious, 
such  as  Livy's  account  of  the  battle  by  Lake 
Trasimenus),  and  suggested  that  Tacitus  probably 
gained  his  ideas  of  British  topography  from  his 
father-in-law,  Agricola. — Mr.  Searle  commented  as 
follows  upon  the  origin  and  date  of  Ingulfs  History 
of  Croyland  Abbey.  The  chief  part  of  the  Historia 
CroijlamJensis,  published  by  Fuhuan  in  1684,  consists 
of  the  history  of  the  monastery  from  71C  to  1095, 
compiled  by  the  then  abbot  of  that  house,  Ingulf, 
writing  thus  at  the  very  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.  It  made  its  appearance  in  the  literary 
world  early  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  being  first 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Caius  in  1568.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, printed  till  1596,  when  it  was  at  once 
welcomed  as  an  interesting  and  valuable  addition 
to  our  historical  materials  by  our  leading  historians, 
Camden,  Dugdale,  Fuller,  and  others,  an  example 
followed  by  many  important  historical  writers  in 
France.  In  England  it  has  been  used  by  countless 
writers,  and  so  has  made  its  way  into  standard 
works  of  English  history.  But  though  thus  so 
widely  accepted  as  genuuie,  there  have  not 
been  lacking  more  sceptical  students,  who 
have    brought    forward    such    anachronisms    in 


the  signatures  to  the  charters  contained  in 
it,  such  mis  -  statements  in  the  historical 
parts,  and  examples  of  such  use  of  words 
belonging  to  much  later  date,  that  histoifcuis 
like  Bishop  Stubbs  and  Prof.  E.  A.  Freeman 
condemn  it  as  a  work  of  absolute  worthlessness  as 
an  authority.  Yet  the  work,  though  an  invention, 
is  one  of  mediaeval  times,  some  writers  putting  it 
in  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  others  in  that  of  j 
Henry  V. ;  and  besides  this,  the  writer,  whoever 
he  may  have  been,  though  ignorant,  in  many 
points,  of  the  real  facts  of  the  assumed  date,  and 
at  times  very  careless,  was  clever  enough,  or  lucky 
enough,  to  introduce  details,  which  receive  very 
often  most  unexpected  corroboration  from 
perfectly  authentic  sources.  The  author,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  writing  about  1095,  was  evidently 
acquainted  with  the  chief  historians  of  the  twelfth 
century,  Florence  of  Worcester,  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  William  of  Malmesbury  and  others. 
This  is  suiiicient  to  place  the  composition  of 
the  Ingulf  late  in  the  twelfth  century  at  the 
earliest,  or  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11. ;  while,  as  he 
knew  a  Chronicle  of  Peterborough  (MS.  Cott. 
Claudius  A.  v)  which  breaks  off  in  tlie  year  1368, 
it  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  From  the  Patent  Rolls  iu  the  Public 
Itecord  Office  we  know  that  two  of  the  charters, 
that  of  710  of  the  foundation,  and  that  of  '.118  of 
the  restoration  of  the  monastery,  were  in  existence 
in  1393 ;  but  as  these  are  more  than  extremely 
doubtful,  if  their  genuineness  be  not  absolutely 
impossible,  tliis  only  shows  that  the  process  of 
manufacture  had  begun  before  that  date,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  The  book,  tliough  apparently 
in  existence  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIll.,  was  unknown  to  Bale,  the  diligent 
investigator  of  English  liteiary  history  ;  and  this 
is  the  more  remarkable  as  two,  it  not  three, 
copies  were  in  existence,  one,  which  yet 
remains  at  the  British  Museum  of  about  1490, 
and  another,  the  so-called  autograph  of  the 
Ingulf,  which  was  kept  at  Croyland  in  the  church 
chest  about  1610,  but  has  since  disappeared.  A 
writer,  who  has  contributed  much  to  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Ingulf,  is  a  monk,  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
who  visited  Croyland  in  1115.  But  here  the 
difficulty  i^resents  itself  that,  although  Ordericus 
was  of  EiigUsh  birth,  yet  Bale  does  not  mention 
him,  and  apparently,  like  Leland,  Henry  the 
Eighth's  historiographer,  who  inspected  the 
library  of  the  monastery  before  the  dissolution  in 
1539,  had  never  seen  a  cojjy  of  the  work  bearing 
his  name  ;  and  further,  that  while  there  is  only  one 
early  MS.  in  France,  there  is  none  in  England  of 
sufficiently  early  date.  A  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  MS.  Cott.  ViteU.  B.  xi.,  contains  a  his- 
tory of  the  abbats  of  Croyland,  extending  to  the 
year  1427,  extracted  as  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  part  of 
the  Croyland  History  from  Ordericus  Vitalis  only, 
a  work  which  must  have  been  written  by  a  person 
interested  in  Croyland,  while  the  Ingulf  itself 
exists  in  another  MS.,  MS.  Cott.  Otho  B.  xiii., 
written  about  1490.  The  date  of  the  composition 
of  the  Ingidf  seems  then  necessarily  to  fall  between 
those  two  periods,  or  somewhere  about  1450.  The 
author  there  seems  no  possibility  of  ever  guessing 
at.  Ingulf,  according  to  Ordericus  Vitalis,  was 
a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Wandragesilus  or  of 
Saint-Wandrille  in  Normandy,  and  died  in  Decem- 
ber, 1108,  having  been  abbat  for  twenty-four  years. 
This  brings  his  appointment  to  1086.  In  Domes- 
day, among  the  tenants  in  eapite  in  Surrey,  is 
found:  "Abbas  S.  Wandragesili  tenet  Wandes- 
orde  per  Ingulfum  monachum,"  which  woiUd 
seem  to  refer  to  our  abbat,  as  the  monastery,  the 
monk,  and  the  date  are  all  right,  since  Domesday 
was  in  course  of  being  made  iu  the  spring  of  1086, 
when  Ingulf  would  still  be  monk,  just  before  his 
appointment  to  the  abbacy.  It  would  be  strange 
if  there  were  another  Ingulf  of  that  monastery  in 
England  at  that  time.  Ingulf  had  been  secretary, 
before  the  Conquest,  to  Duke  William :  and  so, 
living  at  Wandsworth,  close  to  London,  he  might 
easily  obtain  his  promotion.  The  riddle  of  the 
Ingulf  is  not  an  easy  one  to  solve.  In  spite  of 
long  mvestigation,  much  yet  i-emains  to  do  which 
yet  is  worth  doing — that  future  works  of  history, 
and  new  editions  of  earlier  ones,  may  be  purged 
from  statements  derived  from  the  Ingulf,  which 
have  no  real  claim  to  be  considered  other  than  the 
offspring  of  the  fertile  and  ingenious  brain  of  the 
imlmown   mediaeval  writer    of   that  work. — Dr. 
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Luard  stated  that  eveu  that  pioneer  of  historical 
investigation,  Dr.  JIaitlaud,  had  quoted  stories 
from  Ingulf  as  if  they  had  been  undoubtedly 
genuine,  and  mentioned  that  the  twelfth  century 
was  the  usual  time  for  forgeries  of  this  kind  rather 
than  the  fourteenth.  With  regard  to  charters,  he 
thought  that  genuine  charters  had  frequently 
false  witnesses'  names  attached,  which  had  been 
introduced  at  a  later  time  in  order  to  give  a  higher 
value  to  the  document,  so  that  often  charters  were 
a  better  test  of  the  witnesses  than  witnesses  were 
of  the  charters. 

Anthhopologic.u,  Institute. — {Anniversary  Meeting, 

Tuesdaij,  Jan.  27.) 
Du.  John  Beddoe,  president,  in  the  chair. — The 
tollowing  were  elected  oiflcers  and  council  for  the 
.•n:<uing  year : — President,  Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor ; 
vice-presidents,  E.  W.  Brabrook,  Hyde  Clarke, 
1".  W.  Rudler ;  secretary,  C.  Peek ;  treasurer, 
A.  L.  Lewis;  coimcil,  G.  M.  Atkinson,  H.  Bal- 
{.Hir,  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael,  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  H. 
(  odrington,  J.  F.  Colliugwood,  Dr.  J.  G.  Garson, 
II.  Gosselin,  .Sir  Lepel  GrifQn,  T.  V.  Holmes, 
II.  H.  Howorth,  R.  Biddulph  Martin,  the  Earl  of 
Xorthesk,  F.  G.  H.  Price,  Charles  H.  Read, 
1 .  Spielman,  Oldfleld  Thomas,  Coutts  Trotter,  Sir 
W.  Turner,  M.  J.  Walhouse,  and  Gen.  Sir  C.  P. 
Ik\uichamp  Walker. 

Royal  Society  opXiteratvke. —  (Wednesday, 
Jan.JS.) 

Sm  Patrick  Colquhovn,  president,  in  the  chair. 
—A  paper  by  Mr.  Arthur  Benson,  on  Dr.  Samuel 
Parr,  was  read.  It  gave  a  comprehensive  sketch  of 
his  life  and  the  principal  literary  episodes  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  It  dwelt  principally  on  the 
egotistical  and  whimsical  clement  in  the  character 
of  Dr.  Parr,  Ulustrated  this  by  anecdotes  of  his  life 
and  showed  how  it  affected  his  literary  work.  The 
reader  attempted  to  show  how,  by  a  curious  and 
fortuitous  concourse  of  qualities  and  circumstances. 
Dr.  Parr  achieved  a  reputation  far  higher  than  any- 
thing than  he  deserved  in  his  lifetime,  which  was 
followed  after  his  death  by  an  almost  disproportion- 
ate collapse,  so  that  students  of  literature  m  their 
amazement  and  disgust  at  the  completeness  of  the 
imposture  are  now  disposed  to  deny  to  Dr.  Pan- 
credit  for  the  learning  and  virility  of  mind  which 
he  undoubtedly  possessed. — The  president,  Mr. 
Bone,  and  Mr.  Highton  took  part  in  the  discussion. 


FINE    ART. 

OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 
IV. 
The  fine  series  of  ■water-colours  illustrating 
chronologically  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  art 
in  England  merits  a  much  longer  and  more 
detailed  notice  than  we  are  on  the  present  oc- 
casion able  to  accord  to  it.  It  is  on  account  of 
its  near  approach  to  completeness,  and  of  its 
pretension  to  represent  the  English  school  in 
its  entirety,  that  the  gaps  made  by  the  absence 
of  such  widely  recognised,  if  also  very 
variously  estimated,  painters  as  Copley  Field- 
ing, Cattermole,  Eossetti,  and  Pinwell,  inter 
alion,  become  noticeable.  If  the  absence  of 
examples  of  their  work  be  due  to  accident,  there 
is  nothing  more  to  lie  said ;  but  if  parti  jiria 
should  have  anything  to  do  with  their 
ostracism,  we  should  deplore  a  regrettable  and 
unwise  attempt  to  revise  the  judgment  of 
contemporaries  with  regard  to  artists  of  well- 
established  fame  and  well-defined  position  in 
English  art.  To  put  them  in  their  right  place 
— and  we  are  not  now  attempting  to  establish 
in  any  way  what  that  place  is — it  would,  on  the 
contrary,  be  doubly  desirable  to  show  them 
side  by  side  with  their  confreres. 

We  may  pass  over  the  only  topographically 
interesting  "Views  of  Windsor"  of  Paul 
Sandby,  ^vith  whom  the  series  begins,  and  also 
the  Italian  scenes  of  that  mild  precursor  of 
Cozens,  William  Pars,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
Cozens  himself,  who  is  here  represented  by  a 


very  fine  and  comprehensive  series  of  his 
Italian  studies.  The  superficial  observer  may — 
and  does — pass  these  over,  with  the  criticism 
that  they  are  too  cold,  too  limited  and  mono- 
chromatic in  colour.  The  painter's  limitations 
in  this  respect  are  of  course  undeniable ;  for  he 
was  of  his  own  time,  and  from  its  convention- 
alities in  this  branch  of  art  he  did  not  entirely 
succeed  in  breaking  away.  None  the  less  is 
he  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  landscape 
among  modems,  and  perhaps  the  one  among 
all  others  who  has  most  nobly  and  pathetically 
I^resented  the  beauties  of  Italy,  unsophisticated 
and  unadorned  with  extraneous  excrescence. 
Among  many  fine  things  we  may  single  out  a 
"View  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Villa  on 
Vesuvius "  (J.  E.  Taylor,  Esq.),  and  more 
especially  a  beautiful  "  Sunset  with  St.  Peter's 
in  the  Distance  "  (C.  M.  Agnew,  Esq.).  The 
powerful,  and  in  more  senses  than  one  monu- 
mental, art  of  Girtin  is  also  well  shown  in  the 
noble  "Durham  "(J.  E.  Taylor,  Esq.),  which 
would  appear  to  have  influenced  Turner,  and 
through  him  many  others  in  their  presentments 
of  the  same  scene;  in  the  masterly  "Tattersal 
Castle,"  and  in  "Peterborough  Cathedral." 
Another  and  a  more  pathetic  phase  of  his  land- 
scape art  is  illustrated  in  "White  House, 
Battersea  Reach  "  (H.  L.  Micholls,  Esq.) ;  and 
in  an  evening  scene,  showing  under  a  weird  sun- 
set sky  the  bend  of  a  road  winding  by  a  lake. 
A  certain  hardness  of  execution,  and  the  lack 
of  a  very  definite  artistic  personality,  prevent 
Varley  from  taking  quite  an  equal  rank 
with  the  very  best  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  best  thing  by  him  here  is  the  beautiful 
"Lake  Scene"  (C.  M.  Agnew,  Esq.).  There 
is  much  that  is  almost  repellent  in  the 
technique  of  John  Sell  Cotman — his  frequent 
hardness  of  outline,  the  monotony  and  want  of 
gradation  of  that  colour-scheme  in  which  he 
opposes  masses  of  indigo-blue  to  masses  of 
orange-yellow ;  but  he  must  always  command  a 
very  high  place  in  virtue  of  the  singular 
grandeur  and  originality  of  his  conceptions. 
Daring  and  tremendous  in  its  force  is  the 
"  Storm:  Yarmouth  Beach,  1831  "  (G.  Holmes, 
Esq.);  while  in  the  well-known  "Draining 
Mill,  Lincolnshire "  (James  Reeve,  Esq.),  a 
familiar  motive  is  treated  with  an  unexaggerated 
truth,  and  yet  with  a  sombre  pathos,  recalling 
Rembrandt's  famous  "  Mill  "  at  Bowood.  It  is 
impossible  to  withhold  from  David  Cox  the 
admiration  which  he  enforces  in  virtue  of  the 
breadth  and  easy  mastery  of  his  technical 
method,  the  concealed  art  and  naturalness  of 
his  compositions,  the  characteristically  English 
flavour  of  all  he  brought  forth.  Why, 
then,  is  the  charm  which  he  exercises 
but  a  superficial  one,  in  comparison  with 
the  spell  cast  over  us  by  some  of  his 
more  deeply-moved,  if  not  otherwise  more 
gifted,  contemporaries  !■"  Is  it  not  that,  placed  in 
the  balance  with  theirs,  his  works  appear  to 
betray  a  lack  of  real  emotion  in  the  contact  with 
nature,  and  a  preference  for  what  is  obvious 
and  easily  appreciable  over  what  is  subtly 
suggestive  and  less  easily  revealed.  Here  are 
some  of  the  finest  among  the  often-described 
Coxes  in  the  Nettlefold  collection,  including 
"Changing  Pasture,"  "Sherwood  Forest," 
and  "Old  Mill."  Of  a  dilTerent  order  of 
beauty,  and,  indeed,  in  a  certain  sense  a 
contradiction  of  what  we  have  just  said 
about  Cox,  is  the  beautiful  and  quite 
unconventionally  rendered,  "  Moonlight  Scene  : 
Darley  Churchyard"  (Rev.  C.  J.  Sale). 
Turner  as  a  water-colour  painter  has  been 
the  hero  on  so  many  previous  occasions  that 
we  need  only  now  point  to  a  few  prominent 
examples  of  his  art.  Foremost  among  these 
is  the  magnificent  "York,"  one  of  the  most 
solemn  and  beautiful  pages  from  English  nature 
which  the  master  has  produced,  and  especially 
remarkable  for  the  reposeful  charm  that  per- 


vades it — the  absence  of  which  quality  often  robs 
his  noblest  productions  belonging  to  the  second 
and  third  periods  of  half  their  power. 
"  Colchester  Castle  "  (the  late  Miss  James),  is 
an  unreal  and  tormented  performance,  showing 
Turner  at  his  worst ;  while  "  Lowestoft "  (Rev. 
C.  J.  Gale)  and  "  Shipwreck  off  Hastings  "  (H. 
Vaughan,  Esq.),  are  noble  studies  in  a  more 
earnest  mood  of  sea-coast  scenery.  De  Wint 
appears,  with  all  the  sobriety  of  his  manner, 
a  master,  even  by  the  side  of  Turner,  and  the 
noble  sincerity  of  his  art  is  not  for  a  moment 
in  question.  Never  has  there  been  a  better 
opportunity  than  the  present  one  for  judging 
William  Hunt  in  his  various  aspects.  To  our 
thinking,  his  wonderfully  stippled  still-life 
pieces,  of  which  there  are  several  perfect 
specimens  here,  are  in  no  sense  important,  or 
indeed  true,  manifestations  of  art.  It  is  in  his 
close  and  sympathetic  observation,  in  his  humor- 
ous and  accomplished  rendering  of  English  rustic 
manners,  that  Hunt  shows  himself  in  truth  a 
master.  Here  his  genuinely  optimistic,  yet  far 
from  unemotional,  view  of  his  subject  is  in 
curious  and  instructive  contrast  with  much  of 
the  sad,  noble  realism  of  our  generation.  Par- 
ticularly admirable  in  this  category  are  "  The 
Young  Cricketer "  (C.  F.  H.  Bolckow,  Esq.), 
and  the  inimitable  "A  Cold  Morning"  (same 
collection),  showing  two  urchins  almost  weeping 
with  the  bitterness  of  the  cold  blast,  yet  stopping 
to  gossip  in  the  midst  of  the  snow.  The  melt- 
ing beauties  of  those  transparent  sunset  skies 
which  canopy  almost  all  George  Barret's  land- 
scapes, classical  and  other,  are  amply  exhibited 
in  a  whole  series  of  fine  examples,  the  most 
beautiful  among  which  is  the  so-called 
"Twilight"  (James  Orrock,  Esq.).  Wo  can  only 
note  in  passing  the  fine,  pathetic,  paraphrases 
of  nature  of  George  Fennel  Robson,  who  excels 
less  in  transparency  of  colour  than  in  sweeping 
breadth  and  unity  of  design  ;  he  seems  to  have 
undergone  the  influence  of  Turner's  first  manner. 
Again,  Samuel  Palmer — a  very  divinity  to  a 
certain  narrow  circle  of  admirers — shows  here 
in  ' '  Lycidas  ' '  and  ' '  Tityrus  restored  to  his 
Patrimony  "  the  narrow  limits  of  his  charming 
art,  but  at  the  same  time  the  genuinely  idyllic 
character  which  informs  it.  A  whole  group 
of  important  drawings  displays  at  its  best  the 
manner  of  John  Frederick  Lewis,  especially  in 
its  oriental  manifestations.  We  admire  the 
wonderfully  patient  and  truthful  elaboration 
of  his  details,  his  skilful  treatment  of  indoor 
light  under  difiicult  conditions,  and  the 
genuine  artistic  quality  of  all  that  he  produces ; 
but,  especially  in  the  scenes  from  those  Eastern 
lands  which  he  mifeigncdly  loves,  we  must 
deplore  a  singular  and  fatal  inability  to  render 
truthfully  types  of  humanity,  or  to  express  the 
varieties  of  facial  expression  which  individualise 
the  human  countenance.  This  defect  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  those  otherwise  admirable 
pages  of  oriental  life  within  doors,  ' '  The  Recep- 
tion" (G.  E.  HoUand,Esq.),and  "TheHareem" 
(Birket  Foster,  Esq.).  What  remains  to  be 
said  about  the  exquisite  art  of  Frederick 
Walker,  with  a  well-selocted  group  of  whose 
water-colour  drawings  the  series  is  brought  to 
a  termination !'  His  finest  handiwork  in  this 
branch,  his  most  genial  and  genuinely  pathetic 
conceptions,  are  to  be  found  at  the  Academy ; 
for  here  are  the  "  Harbour  of  Refuge" — un- 
accountably rechristened  as  the  ' '  Vale  of 
Rest  "  ;  one  of  his  masterpieces,  "  The  Ferry  "  ; 
the  quamtly-named  "  Coachman  and  Cab- 
bage"; "The  Fishmonger's  Shop";  "The 
Wayfarers  "  ;  "  Philip  in  Church  "  ;  and  other 
things  besides.  The  impression  given  by  this 
beautiful  group  of  works  on  their  reappearance 
is  that  of  a  genius  of  the  genuinely  poetical 
English  order,  which  resolutely  casts  its  rays 
only  on  the  nobler  if  still  the  sadder  side  of 
life,  and  thereby  limits  its  scope ;  of  a  craftsman 
in  love  rather  wth  elaborated  exquisiteuess  of 
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local  colour  and  wealth  of  beautiful  detail, 
than  possessed  of  synthetic  power  or  masterly 
breadth  of  execution.  Indeed,  the  conviction 
forces  itself  more  and  more  upon  us  that 
"Walker,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  and  the 
originality  of  what  he  actually  achieved,  had 
not,  when  his  career  was  so  prematurely  cut 
short,  attained  his  full  maturity,  whether  of 
brain  or  of  hand. 

Claude  Phillips. 


OBITUARY. 


MEISSONIEB. 


It  was  the  privilege  of  Meissonier  to  live  to  be 
old,  and  yet  not  to  outlive  the  roimtation  which 
he  had  acquired  in  middle  age.     When  he  died 
in  his  flat  on   the  Boulevart  Malesherbes  last 
Saturday  morning,  he  was,  according  to  some 
accounts,   seventy-five,    according    to    others, 
seventy-nine ;  in  any  case,  ho  was  a  men  who 
had  been  working  for  nearly  two  generations. 
Meissonier  was  bom  at  Lyons— a  member  of 
the  lower  middle-class— and  he  came  to  Paris 
as  a  student  about  the  year  1830.     From  this 
it  will  be  evident  that  his  young  manhood  was 
passed  at  the  period  when  the  battle  between 
the  now  temporarily  neglected   "  Classicists" 
and   the   momentarily    over-rated  "  Romanti- 
cists "  was  being  waged  with  fierceness.     It  has 
been  truly  said  of   him  that  he  never  entered 
either  camp,  and  that  the  source  of  his  almost 
immediate  success  was  his  apparent  originality ; 
and  we  have  been  further  informed  that  that 
originality — like  the  originality  of  Mr.   Bume 
Jones— was  in  truth  a  return  to  earlier  methods 
which  had  to  a  great   extent  passed   out   of 
notice.     Meissonier,  indeed,  was   a  follower  of 
the  seventeenth-century  Dutchmen— a  follower, 
not   a   more    imitator,    adding    to    their   gifts 
the  French  gift  of  vivacity.     In  minuteness  of 
treatment  his  work  is  on  the  lines  of  Gerard 
Dou;  but  while  Gerard  Dou  and  his   follows 
bestowed   their  detailed  and  precise  art  upon 
the  record  of  contemporary  scenes,  Meissonier 
went  back,  for  the  most  part,  though,  of  course, 
not  always,  from  his  own  century  to  theirs  and 
to  the  intervening  one,  painting  the  epochs  of 
Louis    Treize,    Louis     Quatorze,     and     Louis 
Quinze.     In  the  main,  ho  treated  what  may  be 
called  Dutch  themes — the  themes  of  the  Dutch 
ijenre  painters — though  in  his  battle-pieces  he 
was  obviously  deserting  the  ground  of  Ostade 
and  Metsu  and  Gerard  Dou  for  that  of  Phillips 
Wouvermann.  If  his  reputation — made,  it  must 
be  remembered,  nearly  half  a  century  ago — has 
already  lasted  so  long,  and  if  the  art  that  com- 
mended itself  to  the  epoch  of  Louis  Philippe  was 
found  acceptable  to  the  ejioch  of  Napoleon  the 
Third  and  to  that  of  the  Presidencies  of  Thiers 
and  Sadi  Camot,   this    must    be  laid  to   the 
credit     of     the     surprising     technique     which 
Meissonier  had  always  at  command.     He  was 
not  what  is  generally  called  imaginative,  but 
nis  realism  was  refined.  He  was  correct  without 
pedantry.     And,  on  his  limited  inches,  he  was 
a   draughtsman   of   extraordinary   skill.     Such 
technique  insures,  at  all  events,  a  measure  of 
permanent  value  to  any  work  that  the  possessor 
of    it    may    produce.      Meissonier    cannot    be 
forgotten    in    the    future,    though,    like    the 
Romanticists  with    whom     he    had    little    in 
common,    he   cannot   in  the  next    generation 
receive  that  tribute  of  hysterical  approbation 
which  the  little  informed  are  wont  to  lavish 
upon  the  favourites  of   an  hour.     Ho  happens, 
like  Millet,  to  have  been  exalted,  for  a  period, 
above  his  own  comfortable  and  even  honourable 
place. 


ART  NOTES  FROM  PARIS. 

Paris :  Feb.  2, 1801. 

Death  has  already  made  sad  havoc  this  year 
in  the  ranks  of  French  artists.  The  sculptors 
Aime  Millet  and  Delaplanche  were  the  first 
victims  ;  then  came  the  turn  of  Chaplin ;  and 
last,  but  greatest  of  all,  Meissonnier. 

Chaplin  was  English  by  birth,  and  was  only 
naturalised  four  years  ago.  He  was  essentially 
distingue  as  a  man  and  an  artist.  A  pale 
imitator  of  Watteau  and  Boucher,  he  was, 
above  all,  a  painter  of  fashionable  beauties. 
The  first  portrait  he  exhibited  (1851)  was  that 
of  the  celebrated  Marie  Duplessis,  better  known 
as  "Ladameaux  camelias  "  ;  the  portraits  of 
the  ill-fated  Duchesso  de  Luyncs  and  of  the 
Comtesse  de  la  Rochefoucauld  are  fine 
specimens  of  his  style.  He  was  also  an  able 
engraver,  and  the  well-known  engravings  of 
Watteau's  "  Embarquement  pour  Cythere  "  and 
of  Rubens'  "Helen  Fourment"  were  done  by 
him.  The  series  of  paintings  of  roseate,  semi- 
nude  nymphs,  lost  in  diaphanous  clouds  of 
muslin,  which  were  his  favourite  subjects, 
justified  Mouselet's  witticism  that  he  was  "  le 
chapelain  do  Cythere." 

Two  I'etits  Salons,  held  in  the  picture 
galleries  of  the  Cercle  Artistique  and  the  Cercle 
Volney,  have  just  been  opened ;  these  fashion- 
able and  private  views  are  a  sort  of  rehearsal 
of  the  annual  art  fairs  held  in  the  Champs 
Elysi'es  and  Champs  do  Mars,  and  generally 
contain  a  certain  number  of  works  of  merit. 
Among  the  portraits,  si^ecial  mention  is  due  to 
a  splendid  portrait  of  a  member  of  the  Cercle, 
by  M.  Carolus  Duran.  The  Due  d'Aumale, 
by  M.  Bonnat,  painted  in  profile  so  as  to 
resemble  a  medallion,  is  very  clever,  but 
unsatisfactory;  the  portrait  of  M.  Cernuschi 
is  more  worthy  of  this  great  painter.  A 
bold,  life-like  piece  of  work  is  M.  Gervex's 
"  Fencing  Master."  M.  Courtois  also  exhibits 
four  exquisitely  finished  small  cabinet  portraits. 
Among  the  landscapes  and  tableaux  de  tjenre  are 
several  fine  specimens  of  the  work  of  such 
artists  as  Messrs.  Cain,  de  Clau-mont,  Gerome, 
Gervex,  Flameng,  Pasini,  Merson,  Weeks,  and 
other  familiar  names. 

The  thirteenth  exhibition  of  the  Societe 
d'AquareUistes  Fran(;ais  opens  to-morrow  in 
Petit's  drawing-room  picture  gallery,  which  wiU 
become  the  fashionable  rendezvous  of  le  tout 
Paris  for  the  next  fortnight.  Tho  exhibition 
consists,  as  usual,  of  a  number  at  highly- 
finished  exhibits,  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  true  water-colour  painting.  Messieurs 
Bethuno,  Adrien  Marie,  and  Zubor  contribute 
several  really  fine  studies  of  London  views  and 
life,  as  well  as  Alpine  scenery.  M.  Haipignie's 
landscapes  are  admirable  in  their  natural 
simplicity,  M.  Besnard's  three  Hudes  are,  as 
usual,  specimens  of  the  most  coiTect  drawing 
and  marvellous  colouring  —  a  source  of 
merriment  to  the  Philistine,  and  a  joy  for 
ever  to  the  enlightened  amateur.  M.  Boutet 
de  Monvel  is  to  be  seen  here  at  his  best ;  and, 
of  course,  M.  Vibert's  inevitable  red  cardinal 
(gathering  poppies  this  time)  is  present. 


able  infirmity.  M.  Rochard  lost  his  savings 
through  an  unfortunate  investment,  and  his 
widow  has,  until  lately,  been  aided  by  a  friend 
who  is  now  dead.  She  receives  a  pension  of  £5 
a  year  from  a  jjublic  institution,  an  income  that 
most  of  us  would  consider  insufficient.  The 
vicar  of  her  parish,  who  supports  my  petition, 
will  answer  any  fui-ther  inquiries,  and  receive 
on  Mrs.  Rochard's  behalf  any  sums  that  may 
bo  subscribed  for  her  benefit.  His  name  and 
address  are  the  Rev.  James  Jackson,  St. 
Sepulchre's  Vicarage,  5,  Charterhouse-square, 
London,  E.C. 

P.  G.  Hameeton. 


THE  SILOAM  XN-SORIPTION. 

Southampton:  Feb.  3, 1891. 
I  have  been  asked  by  tho  Council  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  to  correct  tho 
statement  which  appeared  in  the  Academy 
(and  has  been  copied  in  several  other  papers)  to 
the  effect  that  the  correct  copy  of  the  SUoam 
inscription  is  "believed"  to  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Sayce. 

Mr.  Sayce  made  a  copy  before  the  inscrip- 
tion was  cleaned,  and  when  it  was  impos- 
sible for  anyone  to  make  a  correct  copy. 
That  referred  to  was  made  by  Capt.  Mantell, 
R.E.,  and  by  myself,  in  1881,  after  the  text 
was  cleaned  from  a  squeeze  now  in  my  posses- 
sion. A  cast  was  also  procured  by  me  for  the 
Council  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
which  they  now  jjossess.  A  copy  of  my  squeeze 
was  sent,  by  my  desire,  to  Mr.  Sayce  to  enable 
him  to  amend  his  translation.  He  has  sub- 
sequentl}'  published  my  cojjy  of  the  text  in  a 
small  work  ;  and  it  appears  also  in  my  volume 
Si/rian  Stone  Lore,  and  is  fully  discussed  in  the 
Miiaolrs  of  tho  Survey  of  Western  Palestine 
(Jerusalem  volume). 

The  discovery  of  the  Siloam  inscription  being 
reported  to  the  society,  they  undertook  the 
expense  of  lowering  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  tunnel.  Dr.  Giithe  had  begun  to  copy 
the  text,  uneleaned,  when  I  reached  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  suggested  to  him  to  clean  it 
with  a  weak  acid  solution,  and  when  this  was 
done  the  beauty  and  careful  cutting  of  the 
letters  first  became  apparent. 

C.  E.  CONDEE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  SAD  CASE. 

Autun ;  Feb.  1,  IS'Jl. 
Would  you  kindly  lend  me  the  publicity  of 
the  Academy  in  favour  of  a  widow  lady  who 
greatly  needs  some  assistance';'  She  is  an 
Englishwoman,  living  in  London,  although  the 
^\^dow  of  a  French  artist.  Her  late  husband, 
Simon  Rochard,  was  a  well-knovra  miniature 
painter  in  Ins  day,  employed  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  other  members  of  the  English 
aristocracy.  I  ha^e  made  careful  inquiry  into 
Mrs.  Rochard's  case,  and  find  that  she  is  really 
in  want  of  help,  and  is  suffering  from  an  incur- 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The  remarkable  collection  of  Watteau  draw- 
ings possessed  by  the  late  Miss  James  is  likely 
to  come  into  the  market  during  the  present 
season.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  improbable,  we  sup- 
pose, that  the  two  or  three  Watteau  pictures, 
now  on  loan  at  the  Old  Masters,  will  long  be 
retained  by  the  famUy.  They,  too,  wiU  pro- 
bably be  sold;  and  thus  is  an  opportunity 
afforded  to  the  National  Gallery  of  possessing 
itself  of  at  least  one  example  by  the  artist  who 
was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  delightful 
French  school. 

The  exhibitions  to  open  next  week  in- 
clude a  collection  of  dra-ivings  by  Miss  Kate 
Greenaway  and  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson— a  most 
happy  conjunction— at  the  Fine  Art  Society's, 
in  New  Bond-street ;  and  the  usual  "  sprmg 
exhibition  of  water-colour  dra^vings  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Dudley  GaUery  Art  Society,  m  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly. 

We  understand  that,  prior  to  the  exhibition 
of  ancient  and  modem  bindings  which  the 
Burlington  Club  will  open  later  m  the  season, 
there  will  be  held  in  the  gallery  a  smaUer  ex- 
hibition Ulustrative  of  French  etching.  Ihis 
exhibition  is  in  a  very  forward  state  of  pre- 
paration. It  ^vill  include  important  examples 
of  the  work  of  the  group  of  men  who  are 
identified    with    the   modem  revival— to   wit, 
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Millet,  Moryou,  Jacquemart,  Bracquemond, 
Corot,  and  others. 

Sib  James  Linxox  is  engaged  in  executing  a 
portrait  of  Miss  Margery  Fulleylove,  the 
daughter  of  the  distinguished  painter  of  archi- 
tectural and  garden  subjects. 

Miss  H.  Hosmer  has  received  a  commission 
from  the  ladies  of  the  Isabella  Association  of 
America,  whoso  headquarters  are  at  Chicago,  to 
design  for  the  World's  Pair  of  1892  a  full-length 
statue  of  Queen  Isabella,  of  Castile,  the  patron  of 
Columbus,  sending  him  forth  to  discover  the 
New  World.  The  work  is  to  be  executed  in 
bronze  at  Rome. 

Etchers  and  engravers  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  realised  the  idea  of  a  dinner 
among  themselves.  This  took  place  at  the 
Criterion  restaurant  on  Wednesday  in  last  week, 
about  sixty  being  present.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  promote  social  intercourse 
among  the  exponents  of  the  different  methods 
of  otchuig  and  engraving,  and  exchange  of 
ideas  on  matters  connected  therewith.  A  very 
harmonious  and  interesting  meeting  was  the 
result,  and  it  is  likely  to  develop  into  an  im- 
portant annual  gathering.  Mr.  Seymour 
Haden,  president  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of 
Painter-Etchers,  was  in  the  chair,  and  the 
principal  toast  of  the  evening  was  "  Success  to 
all  forms  of  the  engraver's  art." 

In  connexion  with  the  death  of  Meissonier, 
we  may  mention  that  the  Christmas  nimiber  of 
the  Art  Journal  for  1887  was  devoted  to  an 
accoimt  of  his  life  and  works  by  Mr.  Lionel 
Eobinson,  wth  many  illustrations  and  a  cata- 
logue of  his  paintings.  This  number  is  still  in 
print. 

We  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  our  yoimgest 
contemporaiy.  Blade  and  White.  With  Sir  J.  D. 
Linton  as  chairman  of  the  board,  Mr.  Spielmann 
as  art-manager,  and  M.  O.  Lacour  as  head  of 
the  studio  of  engravers,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  every  endeavour  will  be  made  by  the  new 
journal  to  live  up  to  its  title.  Judging  from 
the  first  number,  its  speciality  seems  to  be  the 
introduction  into  a  weekly  newspaper  of  the 
high  standard  of  block-printing  popularised  by 
the  American  monthlies.  We  learn,  with  sur- 
prise, that  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  machines  made  at  Augsburg. 


THE    STAGE. 

THE  ST.  JAMES'S   THEATRE. 

On  Saturday  we  went  to  the  St.  James's 
Theatre — the  first  night  xmder  Mr.  George 
Alexander's  management.  Half  London  having 
ardently  desired  to  get  into  the  New  Oi)era 
House,  the  St.  James's  was  left,  not  empty 
indeed,  but  without  quite  the  customary  array 
of  "first-nighters."  Moreover,  the  major  part 
of  the  bill  presented  nothing  of  novelty.  There 
was  a  welcome  familiarity  in  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould,  Miss 
Maxion  Teny,  and  Miss  Maude  Millett  in  those 
characters  in  "  Sunhght  and  Shadow"  which 
they  had  been  representing  for  several  scores 
of  nights,  under  the  same  management,  at  the 
Avenue.  That  which  was  fresh  began  only  at 
half-past  ten  of  the  clock,  and  was  but  a  one- 
act  comedy — a  comedietta,  properly  speaking — 
by  Mr.  A.  C.  Calmour,  whose  graces  of  fancy 
"The  Amber  Heart"  had  hitherto  expressed 
the  best.  "  A  Gay  Lothario  " — the  new  thing 
— is  not  without  ingenuity.  It  recalls  CoUey 
Cibber  more  than  Colman ;  but,  indeed,  it  is 
not  wholly  of  the  past.  Along  with  sentences 
that  are  cast  in  the  mould  of  Sheridan — along 
with  phrases  conveyed  almost  bodily  from  "  The 
School  for  Scandal"  and  "The  Rivals" — there 
are,  a  little  too  perceptibly,  the  colloquialisms 
of  to-day.     However,  Mr,  Calmour'a   effort  on  ^ 


the  whole  is  ingenious,  and  its  result  pleasing. 
The  piece  has  four  characters,  though  two  of 
them — the  servants.  Sparks  and  Letty — exist 
hardly  for  their  own  sake  :  they  are  rather  the 
machinery  which  is  essential  for  conducting  the 
necessary  business  of  the  play.  The  two 
characters  of  importance  are  those  which  are 
performed  by  Mr.  Alexander  and  Miss  Millett 
— a  pair  of  lovers,  whose  loves  or  flirtations 
have  been  wide-spreading  in  the  past,  but 
between  whom  there  exists  a  very  genuine 
attachment.  You  feel  that  if  anything 
happened  to  Amanda  Goldacre,  Sir  Harry 
Lovell  would  not  long  be  inconsolable ;  and 
from  the  engaging  vivacity  of  Amanda  you 
surmise  that  if  anything  happened  to  Sir  Hany 
her  grief,  though  real,  could  hardly  for  ever 
blight  her  spu-its.  In  a  word,  they  are  charm- 
ing young  people — satisfied  with  themselves, 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  great  world — 
sensible  young  people  who  lose  their  hearts,  in 
a  measure,  but  who  never  lose  their  heads.  It 
is  true,  as  has  been  said  elsewhere,  that  neither 
Mr.  Alexander  nor  Miss  Millett  richly  endows 
the  part  that  he  or  she  assumes  with  what  are 
deemed  the  characteristics  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury manner.  They,  like  the  writing  of  the 
piece,  are  at  times  modem.  Yet  is  Mr. 
Alexander  thoroughly  acceptable,  in  the  light- 
ness and  grace  which  are  his  own ;  while  as 
regards  Miss  Millett,  the  very  best  of  the 
eighteenth  century  could  never  have  improved 
upon  her.  Nor  do  we  see  how  it  would  have 
been  well  possible  for  anyone  to  write,  in  the 
performance  of  Amanda,  that  eighteenth- 
century  style  which  in  demanded  by  convention 
with  that  delicate  and  detailed  portrayal  of 
the  ways  of  true  girlhood,  or  young  woman- 
hood, which  the  art  and  the  personality  of  Miss 
Millett  succeed  in  affording.  Miss  Millett's 
performance  has,  at  the  worst,  only  the  defects 
of  its  qualities.  Whatever  it  may  lack,  it  is 
agreeable  and  refreshing  to  the  last  degree. 

F.  W. 


THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  "  THERMIDOR." 

It  would  require  the  pen  of  a  Beaumarchais 
to  describe  the  various  serio-comic  incidents 
of  the  controversy  which  has  been  raging 
in  Paris  for  the  last  week  Avith  regard  to 
the  interdiction  "  by  authority  "  of  M. 
Sardou's  new  drama  "  Thermidor."  To  a 
strajiger,  the  whole  affair  must  appear  like  a 
storm  in  a  tea-cup,  but  to  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  get  an  occasional  glimpse  behmd 
the  scenes  of  political  and  theatrical  life  in 
Paris  (the  two  often  run  together)  the  affair 
has  been  a  very  serious  one.  In  fact,  it  almost 
led  to  a  ministerial  crisis.  The  truth  is  that 
the  French  have  not  yet  acquired  the  requisite 
mental  equilibrium  necessary  to  judge  dis- 
passionately of  the  Revolution ;  party  feeling 
and  prejudice  still  reign  supreme.  It  is 
dangerous  grotmd  to  tread  on  even  in  ordinary 
conversation,  and  to  dramatise  such  a  subject 
is  to  court  trouble  and  uproar. 

M.  Sardou  protests  in  vain  of  "the  purity 
of  his  intentions  "  with  regard  to  the  memoiy 
of  the  great  men  of  the  Revolution,  and  that 
his  only  object  was  to  stigmatise  the  Reign  of 
Terror  and  Robespierre.  Many  Republicans 
would  answer  huu  like  the  rat  in  the  fable  : 
"  Ce  bloc  infarine  ne  me  dit  rien  qui  vaille." 
Besides,  he  is  an  old  stager,  too  familiar  with 
the  extreme  excitability  of  Parisian  audiences 
not  to  have  known  beforehand  that  a  drama 
descriptive  of  the  tyranny  and  rehgious  ijerse- 
cution  of  the  Jacobin  period  was  almost  certain 
to  set  the  audience  by  the  ears — not  the  si^ecial 
public  of  the p-cmuVe  or  the  select  "Tuesday 
subscribers,"  but  the  more  popular  element  of 
ordinary  nights.  The  stonn  burst  sooner  and 
more  violently  than  could  have  been  expected ; 


that   is    all.    He    sowed   the  wind,  and  has 
reaped  the  whirlwind. 

As  one  of  the  few  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  assist  at  the  second  and  perhaps  last  per- 
formance of  M.  Sardou's  drama,  I  venture  to 
maintain,  en  pleine  connaissance  de  cause,  that 
"Thermidor,"  like  "Rabagas"  and  "Daniel 
Rochat,"  was  a  ijiece  de  combat.  The  long 
description  of  Paris  under  the  Terror,  in  the 
first  act,  is  nothing  else  than  M.  Taine's  in- 
dictment of  that  period  ("La  Conquete 
Jacobine")  put  into  dialogue.  The  very 
dramatic  episode  of  the  second  act,  one  of 
the  fmest  scenes  M.  Sardou  has  written, 
in  which  Falienne,  subjugated  by  the  impas- 
sioned eloquence  of  Martial,  is  on  the  point  of 
following  her  lover,  but  is  suddenly  reminded 
of  the  sanctity  and  ever-binding  character  of 
her  vows  on  hearing  her  sister  nuns  singing  on 
their  way  to  the  scaffold,  was  almost  certain  to 
excite  the  ill-timed  mockery  of  the  intraii- 
siyeants.  The  last  act,  the  courtyard  of  the 
Conciergerie,  represented  with  such  picturesque 
reality,  the  presence  of  the  executioner,  the  pro- 
cession of  prisoners  on  their  way  to  the  tumbrils 
waiting  outside,  the  jeers  of  the  canaille — all 
these  and  minor  incidents  of  the  play  were 
calculated  to  excite  popular  feeling  to  a 
dangerous  degree.  Certainly  the  picture  pre- 
sented by  the  dramatist  was,  in  a  sense,  truth- 
ful ;  but  it  was  too  one-sided  a  view,  and  the 
grand  perspective  of  the  background  was  dwarfed 
and  distorted.  As  for  the  adverse  manifesta- 
tion which  took  place  in  the  theatre,  this  has 
been  very  much  exaggerated,  and  could  easily 
have  been  quelled.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  the  "  maintenance  of  order"  should  have 
necessitated  the  adoption  by  Government  of  so 
severe  a  measure  as  the  interdiction  of  the  play. 
But  to  explain  this  would  be  to  tread  on  the 
forbidden  gioxmd  of  politics.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  pubUc  has  been  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  highly  interesting  drama, 
admirably  acted,  and  put  on  the  stage  in  the 
most  artistic  fashion,  due  regard  being  paid 
to  the  exactitude  of  every  detail.  The  loss 
to  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  will  not  bo  short  of 
ten  to  twelve  thousand  pounds. 

Cecil  Nicholson. 


MUSIC. 

"  IV  AN  hoe:' 

The  production  of  a  new  English  opera  is 
naturally  looked  upon  as  an  event  of  historic 
importance.  During  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  native  art  has  made  great  strides,  but  our 
composers  have  proved  more  successful  on  the 
concert  platform  than  on  the  stage.  The  new 
opera  "  Ivanhoe "  has  been  produced  imder 
peculiarlyfavourablo  circumstances.  By  common 
consent  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is  one  of  our  most 
popular  musicians,  and  ho  has  been  provided 
with  a  libretto  based  upon  a  novel  familiar 
both  to  yoimg  and  old.  Further,  his  work  has 
been  brought  out  in  a  new  theatre  erected 
specially  for  English  art.  Is  "  Ivanhoe "  a 
success  'i  That  is  the  question  which,  -within 
small  space,  we  shall  now  attempt  to  answer. 
We  do  not  refer  to  the  reception  given  to  it  by 
the  public.  There  was  plenty  of  apjilause  on 
Saturday — though  perhaps  not  quite  so  much 
enthusiasm  as  one  might  have  expected — and 
the  composer  was  recalled  at  the  close  ;  but  a 
first  night  verdict  is  no  real  tost,  be  it  favour- 
able or  otherwise.  Have  not  operas  in  the  past 
been  brilliantly  received  and  yet  soon  forgotten  ; 
while  others,  coldly  received  on  their  first 
appearance,  now  enjoy  permanent  favour  ? 

Is  "  Ivanhoe  "  a  success  r  By  that  we  mean, 
is  it  a  work  which  wiU  command  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  serious  nuisicians  at  home 
and  abroad — a  work,  in  fact,  which  ynW  take 
high   rank    when    future    historians    pen    the 
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history  of  the  present?  We  feel  incliued  to 
answer  in  the  negative.  The  story  is  exciting, 
and,  as  stated  in  our  preHmiuary  notice  last 
week,  cleverly  condensed  by  the  librettist,  Mr. 
Jnhan  Sturgis ;  but  dramatically  the  jjlot  is 
faulty.  In  the  first  act  we  are  made  aware  of 
a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  fair  Roweua  as  she 
returns  from  the  lists  at  Ashby.  This  is  carried 
out,  and  in  the  second  act  Eowena  is  a  prisoner 
in  Torquilstone ;  but  from  the  moment  Rebecca 
is  seen  in  the  turret  chamber,  it  is  she  who  claims 
the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  audience. 
Eowena  is  well-nigh  foi-gotten,  although  she 
takes  pai-t  in  a  quartet  in  the  next  act.  There 
are  other  detaUs,  too,  in  the  book  which  prevent 
concentration,  to  say  nothing  of  gradation,  of 
interest.  The  book  then,  despite  many  excel- 
lent qualities,  is  sufficiently  strong  to  attract, 
but  not  altogether  to  inspire  a  composer.  And 
this  is  exactly — in  our  humble  judgment — what 
■we  find  in  Sir  A,  Sullivan's  music.  It  is  full  of 
clever,  brilliant,  and  at  times  dramatic  points 
— as,  for  instance,  in  the  tournament  scene, 
ihe  duet  between  the  Jewess  and  the  Temjjlar, 
the  assault  of  Torquilstone  Castle,  and  the 
scene  at  Templestowe ;  but  there  are  moments 
■when  the  interest  flags. 

But,  if  judging  it  by  a  very  high  standard, 
ftlie  opera  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  still 
from  other  points  of  view  it  may  be  deemed  a 
isuccess.  It  has  lyrical  charm.  The  song  sung 
■by  Eowena  in  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act, 
■"O  moon,  art  thou  clad  in  silver  mail?"  is 
attractive ;  King  Richard's  first  song  has  a  very 
■easy  pleasing  swing  ;  and  Ivauhoe's  song  and 
Eebecca's  lullaby  at  the  opening  of  the  third 
act  are  in  the  composer's  most  wiiming  manner. 
Then,  too,  as  a  specimen  of  humour — one  of 
•Sir  A.  Sullivan's  strong  points — we  have  Friar 
Tuck's  jolly  song,  "The  wind  blows  cold 
across  the  moor  "  ;  here,  in  the  gatheiing  of 
"the outlaws  who  take  up  the  stave,  "So  ho, 
joUy  Jenkin,"  both  librettist  and  composer  have 
scored  a  success.  The  clever  and  appropriate 
music,  again,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  scene 
^between  Friar  and  King  deserves  special 
snention.  For  brilliancy  and  effect,  we  would 
aiame  the  drinking  song  and  chorus  and  the 
i»urnament  music  in  the  first  act.  And  for 
Slumbers  in  which  the  composer  displays 
'dramatic  power  of  a  high  crder,  we  woidd  call 
"to  mind  Eebecca's  scena,  and  especially  her 
■duet  with  Brian.  This,  indeed,  is  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  opera. 

We  have  already  noted  that  some  use  is 
made  of  reprenentiative  themes.  It  is  quite 
impossible  for  composei-s  to  ignore  a  method 
which  has  been  employed  with  such  wonderful 
effect  by  Wagner,  and  there  is  only  danger 
when  they  try  to  imitate  the  extraordinary 
metamorphoses  and  interweavings  of  themes 
;such  as  we  find  in  "  Tristan  "  and  the  "  Eing." 
iSir  A.  Sullivan  has  merely  a  few  phrases  con- 
nected -with  Saxon  or  Normau,  or  with  certain 
characters  ;  and  these  are  only  sparingly  intro- 
duced. We  certainly  find  a  reference  to  a 
representative,  though  not  chief,  theme  at 
the  end  of  the  work ;  and  it  is  just  by 
such  means  that  Wagner  gives  such  power 
and  unity  to  his  music-dramas.  But  the  con- 
cluding ensemlle  of  "  Ivanhoe  "  is  based  only  on 
the  theme  of  a  previous  quartet.  With  regard 
to  the  orchestration,  the  composer  has  shown 
his  usual  marked  ability.  Let  us,  before  con- 
cluding this  brief  notice  of  the  opera,  express 
ourselves  quite  clearly  as  to  its  merits.  It  con- 
tains some  of  Sir  A.  SuUivan's  best  efforts ;  and 
if  there  are  things  in  it  to  which  one  may  take 
exception,  it  must,  nevertheless,  be  regarded  as 
a  work  of  great  skill  and  beauty.  The  music 
may  be  described  as  thoroughly  Sullivanesque, 
and  this  in  spite  of  reminiscences  here  and 
there.  But  who  is  free  from  these  things  ?  The 
infliuences  of  Gounod  and  Wagner  are  perhaps 
the  most  marked. 


A  few  words  with  regard  to  the  performance 
on  the  first  night  —  last  Saturday.  Miss 
Margaret  Macintyre  played  the  part  of  Eebecca 
with  dramatic  power  and  pathos ;  she  has  a 
ti-ying  part  in  the  second  act,  and  her  fine  voice 
was  heard  to  great  advantage.  Mr.  Eugene 
Oudin  was  admirable  as  the  Templar,  both 
histrionically  and  vocally.  Mr.  Ben  Davies 
sang  well  as  Ivanhoe.  Mr.  Norman  Salmond 
is  an  accomplished  vocalist,  but  on  this  first 
night  made  a  somewhat  nervous  King  Eichard. 
Mr.>Frangcon  Davies,  as  Cedric,  was  successful, 
and  Miss  Esther  Palliser  (Eowena)  looked  and 
sang  well.  Mr.  Avon  Saxon  was  most 
acceptable  as  Friar  Tuck  ;  and  had  not  the 
composer  set  his  face  against  encores,  his  song 
would  have  been  repeated.  Miss  Marie 
Groebl  (Ulrica)  and  M.  C.  Kenningham  (De 
Bracy)  gave  satisfaction.  The  orchestra,  under 
the  composer's  direction  worked  wonders,  and 
the  chorus  was  excellent.  The  jjerformance 
lasted  until  close  upon  twelve  o'clock.  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan  (who  conducted  in  person), 
Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Moss  were 
summoned  to  the  footlights  at  the  close. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  the 
mounting  of  the  piece.  The  tournament  scene  was 
well  managed;  the  falling  of  the  walls  of 
Torquilstone  Castle  was  striking;  while  the 
forest  scene  afterwards,  and  the  concluding 
one  at  Templestowe  were  wonderfully  effec- 
tive. "Ivanhoe"  was  repeated  on  Monday 
with  a  different  east :  Miss  Thudichum  and 
Miss  LucUlo  Hill  were  the  Eebecca  and 
Eowena,  while  Mr.  Franklin  CHve  took  the 
part  of  King  Eichard. 

J.  S.  Shedlock. 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

Master  Jean  Geeaedy  gave  a  'cello  recital 
at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Friday,  January 
130.  The  marvellous  technical  and  intellectual 
powers  of  this  talented  youth,  and  the  taste 
and  feeling  with  which  he  interprets  music 
have  already  been  commented  on  in  these 
columns  on  the  occasion  of  his  fu-st  recital  last 
December.  He  was  again  most  successful, 
playing  two  showy  movements  from  a  Molique 
Concerto,  and  short  pieces  by  Bach,  Saint-Saens, 
Max  Bruch,  &c.  The  i^rogramme  included 
violin  solos  skilfully  rendered  by  M.  Johannes 
Wolff,  and  songs  by  that  inteUigent  singer  Mr. 
Plunket  Greene. 

Me.  Henschel  gave  his  fourth  orchestral 
concert  last  Thursday  week,  at  St.  James's 
Hall.  The  programme  was  an  excellent  one, 
and  the  performances  were  all  fh-st-rate. 
Mendelssohn's  "  Fiugal's  Cave  "  overture  was 
followed  by  Mozart's  Symphony  in  G  minor, 
which  was  interpreted  with  great  spirit  and  ex- 
pression. The  novelty  of  the  evening  was  a  short 
symphonic  poem  by  M.  Percy  Eideout,  a  pupU 
for  some  years  of  the  organist,  Mr.  E.  Lockner, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Eoyal  College  of  Music. 
The  music  is  inspired  by  Shelley's  "  Epijjsy- 
chidion."  ^Atthe  composer's  request  no  analysis 
was  given  in  the  programme-book,  and  this 
was  a  wise  precaution.  Mr.  Eideout  is  young, 
and  the  composition  shows  promise,  but  at 
present  his  head  is  too  full  of  Wagner.  Mme. 
Albani  was  the  vocalist,  and  gained  much 
applause  for  "  Softly  sighs,"  from  the  "  Preis- 
chiitz."  She  sang  "  Isolden's  Liebestod  "  with 
great  effect. 

In  memory  of  Niels  Gade,  his  Octet  was 
given  at  the  Popular  Concert  on  Monday  even- 
ing. It  is  a  melodious  and  pleasing,  though 
scarcely  a  strong,  work :  the  influence  of 
Mendelssohn  is  clearly  perceptible  in  the  two 
middle  movements.  The  influence,  indeed,  of 
Mendelssohn  on  this  composer  was  pointed  out 
by  Schumann  in  an  article  on  Gade  as  long  ago 
as  18i-l.     The  work  was  led  by  Mme.  Neruda, 


and  played  with  gi-eat  finish.  Mile.  Ilona 
Eibenschiitz  repeated  (by  desire)  Beethoven's 
Sonata  in  C  minor  (Op.  Ill) ;  and  though  her 
tone  was  not  altogether  satisfactory  in  the 
Allegro,  we  must  admit  that  she  gave  a  very 
fine  performance  of  the  music.  The  variations 
were  rendered  with  far  greater  calm  and  poetry 
than  on  the  first  occasion.  Mile.  Eibenschiitz 
has  risen  considerably  in  our  estimation.  She 
jjlayed  a  movement  from  a  Bach  Partita  by 
way  of  encore,  but  at  rather  too  rapid  a  rate. 
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LITERATURE. 

Nelson.     By  G.  Lathom  Browne.      (Fisher 

Unwin.) 
Mr.  Latkom  Browne  lias  tried  to  do  for 
NeLson  what,  in  a  previous  work,  he  has 
done  for  Wellington.  This  is  not  a  bio- 
graphy of  our  greatest  seaman  :  it  does  not 
give  us  his  living  image ;  it  does  not  con- 
tain an  estimate  of  his  heroic  nature,  or  even 
of  his  illustrious  career.  The  book  is  want- 
ing in  symmetry  and  just  proportion.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  a  useful  performance  ;  and  the 
general  reader,  if  he  dwells  on  its  pages, 
will  learn  better  from  it  what  Nelson  was 
than  from  studying  other  "Lives"  in  our 
tongue.  For  these,  apart  from  Southey's 
remarkable  sketch — now  almost  obsolete  and 
marred  by  prejudice — are  utterly  unworthy 
of  their  noble  subject.  The  work  may  bo 
styled  one  of  premises,  conclusions  being 
almost  withheld.  It  tells  us  the  tale  of 
Nelson's  exploits,  as  they  may  be  collected 
from  his  own  despatches,  from  those  of 
leading  sailors  of  his  time,  and  from  autho- 
rities of  later  date  ;  and  the  author  scarcely 
appears  in  the  volume.  Mr.  Lathom  Browne, 
too,  has  judiciously  followed  the  admirable 
narrative  of  De  la  Graviere — by  far  the 
best  extant  account  of  Nelson,  though 
written  by  a  Frenchman,  be  it  said 
to  our  shame— in  his  description  of  Nel- 
son's combats  and  battles ;  and  the  trans- 
lations are  fairly  done  and  eifective.  We 
cannot  understand,  however,  why  he  has 
not  given  De  la  Graviere  his  true  rank. 
This  accomplished  seaman  and  exceUont 
critic  has  been  long  an  admiral  in  his 
country's  service,  and  is  not  a  captain  only, 
as  he  is  called  in  this  book  ;  and  Mr.  Lathom 
Browne  has  borrowed  some  passages  from 
him  without  making  the  due  acknowledg- 
ment. As  De  la  Gravicre's  work,  too,  is  the 
foundation  of  this  volume,  the  author  would 
have  done  well  to  have  made  extracts  from 
the  diary  and  correspondence  of  the  luckless 
Villeneuve  contained  in  the  French  admiral's 
T>ook  ;  for  these  throw  much  fresh  light  on 
the  naval  campaign  of  1805,  and  especially 
on  the  glorious  day  of  Trafalgar. 

We  cannot  here  attempt  a  sketch  of  Nelson, 
and  shall  merely  indicate  the  parts  of  his 
career  which  are  brought  prominently  out 
in  this  book.  His  most  distinctive  excel- 
lence, perhaps,  was  that,  far  better  than  any 
other  chief,  he  understood  the  decayed  and 
effete  condition  of  the  navies  of  France 
and  Spain  in  the  Great  War.  Here  he 
towered  easily  over  admirals  brought  up  in 
the  traditions  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
or  of  that  of  our  revolted  colonies ;  and 
this  perception  of  the  fact  was  one  secret 
of   his  extraordinary  daring  and    success. 


As  early  as  1793,  when  wo  had  an  ally  in 
Spain,  Nelson  wrote  in  this  way  of  the 
Spanish  navy  : 

"They  have  four  first-rates  in  commission  at 
Cadiz,  and  very  fine  ships,  but  shockingly 
manned.  If  those  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line, 
which  we  are  to  join  in  the  Mediterranean,  are 
not  better  manned,  they  cannot  be  of  much  use. 
I  am  certain  if  our  sis  barges'  crews,  who  are 
picked  men,  had  got  on  board  one  of  these 
first-rates,  they  would  have  taken  her.  The 
Dons  make  fine  ships— they  cannot,  however, 
make  men." 

He  gives  this  account  of  the  French  fleet 
of  Toulon,  when  in  command  of  the  Agamem- 
710H :  "  In  the  morning  I  was  certain  of 
taking  their  whole  fleet,  latterly  six  sail. 
I  will  say  no  ships  behave  better  than 
ours,  none  worse  than  the  French."  At 
St.  Vincent,  Nelson,  as  is  well  known, 
steered  right  into  the  midst  of  the  Spanish 
fleet,  and  was  engaged,  for  a  time,  with 
three  fu-st-rates.  Yet  he  considered  the 
Captain  a  match  for  two  f-]:'.i>B  at  least: 
"  For  an  hour  the  Cullodc.i  and  Captain 
supported  this  apparently,  but  not  in  reality, 
unequal  contest,  when  the  Blenheim,  bearing 
to  windward  of  us,  eased  us  a  little." 
The  contrast  he  drew  between  the  English 
and  French  seamen,  in  his  despatch  after 
the  battle  of  the  Nile,  is  well  known,  and 
deserves  attention  :  "  It  must  strike  forcibly 
every  British  seaman  how  superior  their 
conduct  is,  when  in  discipline  and  good 
order,  to  the  riotous  behaviour  of  lawless 
Frenchmen." 

The  letters  of  Villeneuve,  and  of  several 
Spanish  officers,  completely  confirm  the 
views  of  Nelson.  The  Eevolution  half 
ruined  the  French  navj' :  it  wasted  its 
resources  and  destroyed  its  discipline  ;  and 
a  corrupt  despotism  ruined  the  navy  of 
Spain.  It  was  shown  at  St.  Vincent  that 
the  Spanish  crews  coidd  not  fiu-l  sail,  or 
climb  up  the  rigging.  Villeneuve's  diary 
before  Trafalgar  is  a  long  complaint  of 
"  bad  ships,  bad  sailors,  bad  gunners,  bad 
guns."  These  facts  should  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind.  They  vindicate  Nelson  ;  but 
they  also  show  that  in  a  conte.st  on  the 
ocean  we  shovdd  now  have  to  deal  with 
adversaries  in  a  far  better  condition  than 
our  enemies  of  1793 — ISO.^. 

Nelson  was  certainly  the  first  of  modern 
seamen.  His  feats  of  seamanship  remain 
unrivalled.  Whether,  as  at  the  Nile,  he 
steers  his  fleet  where  Brueys  thought  he 
would  never  venture ;  or  whether,  as  at 
Copenhagen,  he  enters  a  channel  where 
Parker  would  not  attempt  to  move ;  or 
whether  he  maintains  the  blockade  of 
Toulon  with  ships  that  seem  to  defy  the 
weather  ;  or  whether  he  pursues  Villeneuve 
to  the  West  Indies,  gaining  on  his  enemy 
hand  over  hand — he  is  always  the  perfect, 
matchless  seaman.  This  gift  was  largely 
duo  to  natural  genius.  For  example.  Nelson 
says  of  himself  when  still  in  his  teens : 
"  Captain  Robinson  used  to  say  he  felt  as 
easy  when  I  was  on  deck  as  any  officer  in  the 
ship."  When  still  a  boy-captain  he  could 
manoeuvre  in  this  style  :  "I  was  chased  by 
three  French  ships  of  the  line  and  the  Iris 
frigate.  As  they  all  beat  me  in  sailing  very 
much,  I  had  no  chance  but  running  them 
among  tho  shoals  of  St.  George's  Bank." 
The   seamanship    of  Nelson    must  be   as- 


cribed, however,  in  some  measure  to  long 
years  of  training.  He  served  for  some  time 
as  a  common  sailor  ;  and  the  conciueror  of 
the  Nile  largely  owed  his  victory  to  his  skill 
as  a  pilot,  a  craft  he  had  learned  when  quite 
a  boy  in  experiences  on  the  Thames. 

The  nature  of  Nelson  was  heroic,  and  he 
had  extraordinary  power  in  gaining  the 
hearts  of  men.  These  great  qualities,  com- 
bined with  his  perfect  insight  into  the  weak- 
ness of  his  foes,  and  with  his  skiU  in  sea- 
manship, made  him  an  absolutely  unequalled 
leader  at  sea.  His  feats  of  daring  are  well 
known ;  his  ardour  sometimes  outran  dis- 
cretion ;  but,  as  a  rule,  his  boldness  was 
crowned  by  victory.  The  heroism  of  his 
character  is  attested  by  many  examples.  We 
cite  a  single  one  from  this  volume  when 
Nelson  was  in  his  twentienth  year  : 

"  The  first  lieutenant  was  ordered  to  board  her, 
which  he  did  not  do,  owing  to  the  very  heavy 
sea.  On  his  return  the  captain  said,  '  Have  I  no 
officer  in  the  ship  who  can  board  the  prize  ? ' 
On  which  the  master  ran  to  the  gangway  to 
get  into  the  boat,  when  I  stopped  him,  saying, 
'  It  is  my  turn ;  and  if  I  come  back  it  is 
yours.' " 

The  influence  of  Nelson  on  his  officers 
and  men  was  a  talisman  to  secure  success. 
He  insisted  on  discipline,  and  coidd  be 
severe  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  ho  made  his 
supremacy  felt  by  inspiring  his  captains 
with  complete  confidence,  by  the  ascendancy 
of  commanding  genius,  by  encouraging 
valour,  by  making  largo  allowances  for 
mere  excess  of  zeal  and  daring,  and  by  his 
intense  sympathy  with  the  common  sailor. 
The  author  truly  remarks  : 
"  Great  as  had  been  the  exertions  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  glorious  roll  of  English  ad- 
mu-als,  no  one  of  them  had,  ei-e  Nelson  came, 
ruled  rather  by  kindness  and  love  than  by  fear. 
Even  Jervis,  respected  as  he  was  and  readily 
obeyed,  was  rather  feared  than  loved.  Nelson 
was  adored.  He  realised  the  duty  of  his  being 
known  by  report  to  every  man  and  boy  in  his 
fleet." 

We  have  no  space  to  dwell  on  Nelson's 
great  battles.  His  celebrated  manoeuvre  at 
St.  Vincent  will  be  found  well  described  in 
this  book,  in  an  extract  from  the  IJdiuburgh 
Revieir.  As  for  his  victory  of  the  Nile,  the 
best  planned  and  most  perfect  of  all  his 
triumphs,  the  honour  of  the  decisive  move- 
ment has  been  ascribed  to  Foley ;  but 
Berry's  report  appears  conclusive. 
' '  The  position  of  the  enemy  presented  the 
most  formidable  obstacles;  but  the  admiral 
viewed  them  wth  the  eye  of  a  seaman  deter- 
mhied  on  attack,  and  it  instantly  struck  his 
eager  and  penetrating  mind  that  where  there 
was  room  for  an  enemy's  ship  to  swing  there 
was  room  for  one  of  ours  to  anchor.  No 
further  signal  was  necessary  than  those  which 
had  already  been  made.  The  admiral's  designs 
were  as  fully  known  to  his  whole  squadron  as 
was  his  determination  to  conquer  or  perish  in 
the  attempt." 

The  following  shows  the  importance  of 
Nelson's  order  to  anchor  by  the  stern  in  this 
famous  action  : 

"I  asked  the  second  captain  of  the  A(/iiih)ii 
how  it  was  that,  as  we  approached,  they  did 
not  fire  at  us  ?  He  said  '  after  we  got  within 
a  certain  distance  they  ceased,  reserving  their 
broadside  until  wo  should  anchor,  and  when 
swinging  they  meant  to  rake  us;  instead  of 
which,'  he  said,   'you  anchored  by  the  stem, 
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and  the  first  broadside  you  gave  us  killed  the 
post  captain  and  destroyed  every  battery  bu 
the  lower  deck,  where  the  carnage  was   very 
great.'  " 

Nelson's  tactics  at  Trafalgar  could  not  be 
justified,  if  the  contending  fleets  were  of 
nearly  equal  power ;  but  in  the  actual 
situation  they  were  a  stroke  of  genius. 
CoUingwood,  the  surviving  chief  of  the 
victory,  ViUeneuve,  a  skilful  seaman,  but  a 
feeble  leader,  and  Escano,  who,  after  the 
fall  of  Gravina,  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  Spanish  squadron,  concur  in  opinion 
on  this  particular.  We  quote  a  few  words 
from  CoUingwood's  despatch  : 

"The  enemy's  ships  were  fought  with  a 
gallantry  highly  honourable  to  their  officers, 
but  the  attack  on  them  was  irresistible." 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  Nelson  by  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  when  the  illustrious  seaman 
was  a  youthful  captain  : 

"  He  had  on  a  fuU-laced  uniform ;  his  lauk  un- 
powdered  hair  tied  in  a  stiff  Hessian  tail  of 
extraordinary  length;  the  old-fashioned  flaps 
of  his  waistcoat  added  to  the  general  quaint- 
ness  of  his  figure,  and  produced  an  appearance 
of  particularity  which  attracted  my  attention. 
.  .  .  There  was  something  irresistibly  pleasing 
in  his  address  and  conversation  ;  and  an  enthu- 
siasm when  speaking  of  professional  subjects, 
showing  me  he  was  no  common  being." 

Nelson  had  this  appearance  in  the  circle 
of  home  : 

"Lord  Nelson  in  private  life  was  remarkable 
for  a  demeanour  quiet,  sedate,  and  unobtrusive, 
anxious  to  give  pleasure  to  every  one  about 
him,  distinguishing  each  in  turn  by  some  act  of 
kindness,  and  chiefly  those  who  seemed  to  re- 
quire it  most.  During  his  few  intervals  of 
leisure,  in  a  little  knot  of  relations  and  friends, 
he  delighted  in  quiet  conversation,  through 
which  occasionally  ran  an  undercurrent  of 
pleasantry,  not  unmixed  with  caustic  wit.  At 
his  table  he  was  the  least  heard  among  the 
company,  and  so  far  from  being  the  hero  of  his 
own  tale,  I  never  heard  him  voluntarily  refer 
to  any  of  the  great  actions  of  his  life." 

Mr.  Lathom  Browne  discusses  at  length 
the  questions  of  Nelson's  conduct  to  Car- 
racioH,  and  of  his  relations  with  Lady 
Hamilton.  As  to  the  first.  Nelson  had  a 
full  share  of  the  anti-Jacobin  prejudices  of 
the  day  ;  and  he  was  singularly  wanting  in 
tact  in  politics,  and  in  prudence  in  difficult 
affairs  of  state.  As  to  the  second  question, 
we  shall  not  touch  a  scandal  which  must  be 
painful  to  many  still  living  persons  ;  Horatia 
18  not  long  dead — "  taceamus  de  istis  no 
augeamus  dolorem." 

William  O'Connor  Mobkis. 


HeMa  <j«i/fr :  a  Drama.  By  Henrik  Ibsen. 
Translated  by  Edmund  Gosse.  (Heine- 
mann.) 

The  later  additions  to  Ibsen's  gallery  of 
"  revolutionary  "  women  might  plausibly  be 
regarded  as  experiments  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem — "How  far  can  you 
provincialise,  impoverish,  or  debase  the 
revolutionary  impulse  without  disqualifying 
it  to  serve  as  a  dramatic  motive."  With 
every  fresh  canvas  we  seem  to  pass  further 
from  the  forces  and  strivings  of  normal 
experience,  from  the  primitive  emotions  and 
desires  unadorned  and  undistorted.  We 
have  left  far  behind  us  Lona  Hessel,  with 


her  new-world  unconventionaUties,  her  in- 
fectious and  triumphant  soundness  of  heart 
and  head  ;  Nora,  with  her  pathetic  reckless- 
ness in  defence  of  her  wounded  dignity; 
and  even  Eebekka,  with  her  wild  passion 
purified  and  ennobled  by  the  presence  of  its 
object.  Wo  have  entered  a  region  where, 
of  set  purpose  and  with  deliberate  artistic 
intention,  robust  passion  is  replaced  by 
sickly  hankering,  masculine  will  by  fatuous 
caprice,  and  the  pity  and  terror  of  tragedy 
by  an  ugliness  which  excites  no  fear,  and 
from  which  wo  turn  away  rather  because  it 
is  unsavoury  than  because  it  is  sad.  Even 
the  Lady  from  the  Sea,  though  her  fortunes 
do  not  perhaps  stir  us  very  deeply,  is  yet 
in  her  way  an  alluring  and  pathetic  figure  ; 
and  the  imperishable  poetry  of  mermaid 
legend  hangs  about  her  waj'ward  steps  and 
consecrates  her  fantastic  vagaries. 

But  Ibsen's  latest  heroine,  Hedda  Gabler, 
is  drawn  in  soberer  tints,  and  with  a  harder, 
more   definite   pencil  than   the  half-mystic 
EUida.      She   is   no  lighthouse    child,  but 
a  fashionable  city  girl,  for  whom  Nature 
possesses  no  spell  and  provides  no  sanction, 
and  whose   only   excuse   for   her  wild  im- 
pulses is  a  bad  heart  and  a  morbid  brain. 
She  is  not  redeemed  by  emotion,  for  she  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  any.     Of  love  she  is 
fundamentally  incajiable  ;   and  though  she 
may   be  allowed,   in  justice,   to  hate  lier 
husband  and  her  rival,  it  is  with   a   cold 
malignity  which   never  disturbs  her   com- 
posure.    The  only  daughter  of  a  general, 
she  has  been  suckled  in  a  preference  of  arms 
to  arts  which  later  on  finds  expression  in  a 
sinister    taste   for    pistol-shooting   in   com- 
parison with  study.     She  has  been  reared 
in  luxui'y,  and  is  much  courted  by  society. 
Entirely  seK-absorbed,  she  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied  with    the    attempt    to    reconcile   two 
dominant  but  contradictory  instincts — a  taste 
for  the  lawless  deeds  which  society  resents, 
and  a  profound  dread   of  provoking  that 
resentment.     She  longs  for  "  life,"  but  is 
afraid  of  scandal.     She  is  fascinated  by  a 
brilliant  adventurer,  Liivborg,   and  listens 
with  secret  gratification  to  the  loose  tales 
which  she  permits  him  to  pour   into   her 
maiden  ear  ;  but  she  is  satisfied  with  listen- 
ing, and  when  he  one  day  takes  advantage 
of  her  complaisance,  in  fear  not  so  much  of 
sin  as  of  scandal  she  raises  her  pistol,  and 
then,  again  in  fear  of  scandal,  lets  it  drop. 
They  part,  Lovborg  to  plunge  into  reckless 
dissipation,  Hedda  to  find  herself,  after  the 
general's  death,  reduced  to  marry  the  highest 
bidder  for  a  maintenance.     Her  husband, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  proves,  in  the  hands 
of  Ibsen,  a  person  entirely  unlike  herself. 
Dr.  George  Tesman  is  not  only  a  scholar, 
but  a  Philistine  among  scholars.     He  has 
been  brought  up  by  an  old  aunt,  who  works 
him  slippers,  which  he  sorely  misses  when 
he  goes  abroad.     His  conversation,  so  far 
as  it  is  not  composed  of  vapid  exclamations, 
gravitates  under  ordinary  circumstances  to 
the  domestic  industries  of  Flanders  in  the 
middle  ages,  upon  which  he  is  writing  a 
book.      He   cares   nothing  for  politics,  in 
which   it  is   not    expected   that  he   would 
succeed,  if  he  did.    Ho  is,  in  short,  the  kind 
of  scholar  whom  we  should  seek  with  less 
success  in  the  British  Museum  or  the  Bodleian 
(though  he  may  possibly  exist  there)  than 


in  the  imagination  of  the  unlearned.     Tes- 
man is  understood  to  have  pro.spocts  of  a 
professorship,  on  the  strength  of  which  he 
has   married.      At  the  outset  of   the  play 
they  have  just  returned  from  a  prolonged 
wedding-tour,  largely  spent,  on  liis  part,  in 
ransacking   archives    (we   wonder,    by   the 
way,  whether  the  consciences  of  all  readers 
of   the   Academy   are   quite   clear    in   this 
matter),    and,    on  hers,   in   a    monotonous 
alternation  of  irksome  solitude  and  intoler- 
able Ute-a-Ute.     Her  return  finds  her  more 
eager  than  ever  to  "  live,"  though  equally 
anxious  to  preserve  appearances.     The  old 
aunt,    who   has   mortgaged  her  income  to 
furni.sh    their  home,    proves   insufficiently 
entertaining,  and  receives  little  encourage- 
ment to  repeat  her  first  visit.     The  prospect 
of  "responsibilities,"  at  which  her  friends 
drop    various    meaning    hints,    is    angrily 
scouted  by  Hedda,  and  naively  ignored  by 
her  husband.     From  the  point  of  view  of 
"  life,"  motherhood  is  an  irritating  irrele- 
vance ;  from  that  of  the  domestic  industries 
of  the  middle  ages,  fatherhood  is  a  blank. 
It  is  not  for  nothing  tliat  this  Mrs.  Tesman, 
as   she   ali-eady   is  by  law  when  the  play 
opens,  retains  her  maiden  name  in  the  title. 
The  poet  knew  better  than  the  law  ;  and  he 
chose   this   way,    the  only   one  open  to  a 
dramatist   of   his   reticence,   of  setting  the 
critical  brand  upon  his  own  creation.    Hedda 
Tesman  remains  Hedda    Gabler,    and    she 
freely   makes  it  known.      Her  old  "  com- 
rades," the  wooers  who  would  have  been 
accepted   if    their    offers   had    been    more 
promising,  gather  around  her,  and  find  that  I 
they  are  to  be  comrades  stiU.     They  listen 
sympathetically  to  her  sarcasms  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  domestic  industries.     Further  | 
than  that,  however,  she  declines  to  go.    She 
has  got  into  a  coupe  for  a  life-long  iite-li-Ute  j 
with  Tesman  ;  she  will  be  bored  to  death,  [ 
she  knows ;  but  she  dare  not  shock  society 
by  jumping  out,  though  she  is  wiUing  to  | 
admit   a   companion  "  for   entertainment." 
Two   of  these   comrades  play  the  leading  i 
part  in   the  drama  next  to  her  own ;  the  I 
Lovborg  before   mentioned   and   a  certain] 
Justice   Brack — both    men   of    talent    and! 
no     principle,    who    differ    in    so    far    as  I 
the  one   pursues   with   reckless  vehemence 
and    with     flashes    of    generous    remorse] 
what   the    other    achieves    by    crafty   cal-  J 
culation   and   a    scrupulous   observance   of 
social  forms.      Brack    is    a    man    of    the  I 
world    and   of   society,   who    supplies   her  [ 
readily  with  the  "entertainment  "  which  she! 
desires  ;  Lovborg  appeals  to  her  more  deeply  I 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  "  courage  of  life,"  J 
the  reckless  acting-out  of  impulse,  which! 
she    aspires    to    but    shrinks    from.      But! 
Lovborg  is  a  man  of  ideas  as  well  as  ofl 
acts ;  and   in  the  interim  he  has  won  the  I 
heart  of  another  young  wife,  Mrs.  Elvsted,! 
and  under  her  inspiration  has  written  a  book ' 
on  the  forces  of  civilisation,  which  has  made 
him  instantly  famous.     This  book  is  equally 
removed  from  the  sphere   of   Hedda,   whol 
hates  all  books,  and  of  her  husband,  whoj 
only  reads  the  FachleiUe  ;  and,  as  it  makes! 
Lovborg  a  rival  of  Tesman  for  his  professor- 1 
ship,  so  it  constitutes  Mrs.  Elvsted  a  rival  of  J 
Hedda  in  relation  to  Lovborg.     The  action! 
of  the  drama  is  essentially  Hedda's  effort  to  | 
destroy  this  comradeshij)   based   on  ideas,! 
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and  to  set  in  its  place  her  comradeship  hased 
on  action.     She  contrives  to  win  the  whole 
confidence  of  her  artless  rival,  a  frail  and 
tromidoiis  flower  of  womanhood,  who  cannot 
resist    the   smiles   of    the    terrible   Hedda. 
While  they  sit  together  in  her  house,  the 
three  men  meet  at  a  bachelors'  symposium, 
and  play  characteristic  parts.   Lovborg  reads 
aloud  a  new  and  still  bolder  work  on  the 
future  of  civilisation,  and  then  raves  in  his 
cups   of    the   woman   who   "inspired"  it; 
Tesman  listens   in   involuntarj'   envy,    and 
goes  home  to  his  aunt ;  and  Brack  watches 
the  situation  to  his  own  advantage.     Over- 
come by  wine  and  excitement,  Lovborg,  half- 
reclaimed    by    the    "ideal"    comradeship, 
plunges  back  into  his  wild  courses  ;  on  his 
way  to  a  low  haunt  he  drops  the  MS.  of  his 
book — the  "child"  of  that  comradeship — 
which  is  picked  up  by  Tesman,  and  inno- 
cently confided  to  his  wife.     In  the  finest 
scene  of  the  drama,  Lovborg  bursts  in  and 
announces  his  loss  to  her.     "  But,  after  all, 
it  was  only  a  book,"  she  objects.      "  The 
pure  soul  of  Thea  was  in  that  book."     Its 
loss  symbolises  the  loss  of  his  higher  self. 
He  cannot  retrieve  the  loss,  and  he  will  not 
endure  it.     There  is  nothing  more  for  him 
now  but  to  end.     Hedda  at  once  perceives  a 
chance  of  gi-atifying  her  aesthetic  taste  for 
the   "courage  of  life,"  and  thrusts  a  pistol 
into  his  hand,  "and — could  you  not  do  it 
— leautifuVtj  ?  "     He  goes  ;  and  she  calmly 
takes  the  lost  MS.  from  her  desk,  and  bums 
it  sheet  by  sheet  in  the  stove,  murmuring  as 
she  destroys  the  monument  of  the  ideal  com- 
panion.ship:  "Now  I  am  burning yoiir  child, 
Thea  :    You  with  the  curly  hair !  .  .  .  Now 
I  am  burning — am  burning  the  child."  Thus 
Hedda  seems  to  have  twice  conquered.    But 
the  mon'ow  brings  darker  issues.     Lovborg 
is  found  shot  dead,  it  is  true,  but  neither 
the  place  nor  the  manner  of  his  death  is 
"  beautiful."     Brack,  moreover,   who    con- 
veys the  news,  intimates  significantly  that 
only  his  silence  can  prevent  the  loan  of  the 
pistol  creating  a  scandal.     Hedda,  appalled 
at  the  prospect  of  the  scandal,  or  its  alterna- 
tive, and  disgusted  at  the  vulgarity  of  the 
death,  retires ;  and  while  Tesman  is  lamely 
struggling  with  Mrs.  Elvsted  to  restore  the 
lost    "child"   from  her  rough   and    frag- 
mentary notes,  a  report  is  heard,  and  Hedda 
is  found  stretched  lifeless  on  the  sofa,  shot, 
in  accordance  with  her  taste,  through  the 
temple,    having    through    sheer    cowardice 
succeeded  in  at  least  parodying  the  ' '  courage 
of  life."     Thus  parody  is  the  final  issue  of 
both  comradeships. 

"We  have  tried  to  tell  this  story  with  the 
dispassionateness  which  is  due  to  whatever 
Ibsen  writes  ;  but  it  will  be  easily  believed 
that  "Hedda  Gabler"  is  not  agreeable 
reading.  Not  that  it  contains  a  single  word 
at  which,  granting  the  subject,  the  most 
sensitive  taste  would  take  offence ;  from 
beginning  to  end  it  is  written  with  the 
austerest  reserve.  It  is  indeed  just  its 
monotony  of  gloom  which  makes  it  repellent 
to  the  normal  eye.  Almost  every  character 
is  in  some  way  repulsive  ;  and  the  good  old 
aunt  who,  to  Hedda's  amazement,  when  her 
sick  sister  dies  must  needs  find  some  other 
invalid  to  care  for,  is  too  insignificant  an 
exception  to  the  prevailing  type  to  count 
against  it.     To  produce  dramatic  effect  with 


such  characters  is  more  difficidt  than  with 
characters  whose  personal  charm  of  itself 
makes  their  fortunes  interesting  ;  but  Ibseu 
has  always  shown  himself  independent  of 
this  cheap  source  of  interest,  though  he  has 
nowhere,  unless  in  "  The  Wild  Duck," 
eliminated  it  with  so  remorseless  a 
hand  as  in  this  sombre  play.  It  is 
a  study  in  social  pathology ;  and  patho- 
logical studies  appeal,  as  a  rvde,  rather  to 
the  searching  brain  than  to  the  sensitive 
nostril.  Accepting  it  as  such,  it  must  be 
allowed  to  be  in  its  way  a  masterly  work. 
Its  fundamental  motives,  granting  the  mor- 
bid psychological  conditions  in  which  they 
are  supposed  to  act,  are  worked  out  with 
unfaltering  consequence  to  the  catastrophe  ; 
and  the  incredulous  impatience  with  which 
most  readers  will  be  affected  when  they 
reach  this  point  applies  at  most  to  these 
conditions,  not  to  the  act  in  which  they 
issue. 

But,  fully  admitting  the  p*r  ngth  of  the 
drama,  one  involuntarily  r.  Ics  whether,  as 
art,    this  piece   of  pathology  is  worth  the 
heavy  sacrifice  of  beauty  which  it  has  cost  ? 
It  is  true  that  it  contains  far  more  beauties 
than  the  hasty  reader  is  likely  to  suspect — 
unobtrusive  beauties  of  symbolism  and  sug- 
gestion, of  grouping  and  sequence.     But  the 
finely-chiselled   form  does  not  redeem   the 
essential  ugliness  of  the  matter.     We  are 
accustomed  in  "  modern  "  art  to  forego  much 
beauty  for  the  sake  of  a  more  intimate  dis- 
covery of  reality ;  but  we  demand  that  this 
reality  should  have  a  certain  preciousness,  a 
certain   significance   of    its    own.      But  in 
"  Hedda    Gabler "    we    are    plunged    into 
a   world    of    unrelieved   ugliness,    only  to 
discover      what      is     not      only      in     the 
highest   degree    ugly  also,    but   of    about 
as  much  significance  for  normal  humanity  as 
the  phases  of  leprosy,  or — the  domestic  in- 
dustries themselves.     It  is  the  work  of  a 
great  artist,  but  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
giving  his  study  in  a  provincial  hospital  the 
universality  of  great  art.     This  middle-class 
Nero  in  petticoats — who  is  aesthetic  in  her 
cruelty,  who  likes  her  friends  to  die  if  only 
they  wiU  do  it  beautifully,  and  herself  hands 
them  the  pistol  when  she  holds  the  means 
of  driving  away  their  despair,  but  who  aU 
the  same  is  a  woman,  haunted  by  a  per- 
petual fear  of  society,  and  dying  at  last  by 
her  own  hand  in  order  to  escape  its  censure 
— is  a  creation  powerful  and  subtle  indeed, 
but  in  which  when  thobook  is  closed  and  the 
"picture  turned  to  the  wall,"  we  only  half 
believe.     Those  who  be- 1  know  Ibsen's  work 
in  its  whole  compass  will  read  this  drama 
with  most  insight  and  with  least  pain.    But 
they  wiU  also  be  tlie  first  to  wish  that  the 
great  poet — who  has  so  long  disguised  his 
facidty  for   beauty,  for   the   harmonies  of 
speech,  for  the  grace  and  glory  of  humanity, 
and  under  the  plea  of  delivering  us  from 
falsehood,   left  untold    the   better  part  of 
truth- — would   yet  once  before  the  end  go 
forward,  by  turning  back. 

We  have  only  to  add  that,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  of  the  translation  in  the  absence 
of  the  simultaneously  piiblished  original,  it 
appears  to  be  adequate,  though  rather  less 
felicitously  colloquial  than  Mr.  Archer's 
similar  work.  The  troublesome  Men  of 
exclamations  (Germ.  Aher)  cannot  always 


be  rendered  by  "  But."  And  like  some 
other  critics,  we  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  the  "  cock-of-the-walk "  which 
Hedda  utters  with  her  dying  breath  re- 
presents an  equally  jarring  vulgarism  in 
the  original.  A  good  portrait  of  Ibsen  is 
prefixed. 

C.  H.  Heeford. 


Correspondence  of  Princess  Lieven  and  Earl 
Grey.  Edited  and  Translated  by  Guy 
le  Strange.  Vol.  III.,  1834  to  1841. 
(Bentley.) 

Upon  the  antecedent  issue  of  two  volumes 
of  this  Correspondence,  we  were  promised  a 
third  if  sufficient  encouragement  were 
afforded.  Now,  in  circumstances  of  greater 
freedom,  with  no  fourth  volume  impending, 
we  may  express  the  opinion  that  the  Corre- 
spondence— though  it  approaches  nearer  to 
our  own  times,  and  though,  as  the  Princess 
saj's,  "  one  always  takes  more  interest 
in  what  one  understands"— is  less  interest- 
ing in  this  final  instalment.  This  is  perhaps 
due  to  the  failing  health  of  the  Princess,  to 
the  long  separation  of  the  two  correspond- 
ents, and  to  their  being  less  concerned  with 
state  affairs  when  Prince  Lieven  had  ceased 
to  represent  Eussia  in  London  and  Lord 
Grey  was  no  longer  in  office  or  a  candidate 
for  power.  Yet  in  the  lady's  opinion,  though 
the  possession  of  power  is  favourable  to  the 
most  valuable  gossip,  it  is  otherwise  with 
regard  to  judgment  as  to  the  effects  of 
policy.     The  Princess  says  : — 

' '  One  must  stand  among  the  spectators  to  see 
the  play  fairly,  the  actors  themselves  cannot 
possibly  judge  of  the  effect.  And  this,  believe 
me,  is  the  fruit  of  my  observations  during  the 
twenty-two  years  I  passed  in  England  watching 
those  who  in  turn  have  been  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  I  have  found  no  exceptions,  not  even 
in  your  case.  The  statesman  in  power  is 
surrounded  by  flatterers.  He  is  naturally  little 
prone  to  give  credence  to  uncomfortable  facts, 
and  those  who  are  interested  in  obtaining 
Ministerial  favours  keep  all  disagreeable  matters 
from  his  knowledge.  It  is  the  way  in  all 
countries,  and  your  country  in  particular  forms 
no  exception." 

Mme.  do  Lieven   was    very  unhappy  at 
Petersburg,  longing  always  for  the  "  mild 
climate"  and  the  friends  of  England.     "It 
is  only  the  English,"  she  writes,  "  in  whom 
one    finds    constancy  in    friendship :    they 
always  take  you  up  again  just  where  they 
left  you";  and  of  the  father  and  mother  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  she  says,  "the 
Eussells  in  particular  are  friends  of  the  right 
sort."     In  Eussia,  she  lost  sons,  lost  health, 
lost  happiness,  which   last  seems   to   have 
revived  when  she  was  told  she  was  never 
to  pass  another  winter  in  Petersburg   and 
found  herself   in   Paris.     The   fact   is   the 
Princess  was  an  inveterate  gossip,  with  a 
very  high  repute  for  the  best  news,  which 
she  loved  to  maintain.      Her  affection  for 
Lord   Grey — and  his    for  herself  to   some 
extent — was  in  no  small  degree  based  upon 
barter  of  interesting  news.     She  never  con- 
cludes a  letter  without  entreating  him  for 
more ;  and  he,  in  writing  condolence  on  the 
death  of  her  son   or  her  husband,  under- 
stands the  situation  too  fully  to  omit  tho 
latest  talk  as  to  political  parties  and  appoint- 
ments.     Her  residence  in  Paris  involved 
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diificulties  with  her  husband ;  but  still  she 
had  the  society,  with  an  admixture  of 
English  passengers,  such  as  her  soul  loved. 
She  was  often  with  Talleyrand,  Thiers,  and 
Guizot.  The  first,  she  said,  "loves  society 
and  politics,  and  when  his  time  comes  you 
will  see  that  he  will  die  with  a  newspaper  in 
his  hand."  Summer  and  winter  alike  she 
was  happy  in  Paris.     On  Midsummer  Day, 

1836,  she  tells  Lord  Grey:  "I  have  only 
been  in  Paris  twenty-four  hours,  and  yet  all 
the  world  has  come  to  see  me — M.  Thiers 
among  others."  After  entreaties  on  her 
side  that  Lord  Grey  should  come  to  Paris, 
and  on  his  side  that  she  should  visit  him  at 
Howiclv,  the   Princess   came  to  London  in 

1837,  but  did  not  go  to  Howick,  which 
possibly  was  a  relief  to  Lord  Grey,  who 
knew,  upon  her  own  word,  that  she  feared 
ennui  more  than  sickness.  From  Stafford 
House  she  wrote  : 

"  I  have  given  up  all  idea  of  visiting  in  country 
houses.  I  go  nowhere.  It  is  now  very  evident 
to  me  that  the  air,  the  mode  of  life,  and  the 
sad  souvenirs  awakened  by  my  visit  to  this 
country  are  not  at  all  conducive  to  a  better 
state  of  health.  For  fear  of  worse  arising,  I 
return  to  the  place  where  I  found  myself 
tolerably  well — namely  Paris." 

The  personality  of  the  Princess  is  interest- 
ing, but  not  difficult  to  understand.  She 
loved  powerful  society  ;  and  it  loved  her — 
as  she  well  knew — for  herself,  but  not  less 
for  her  information.  She  was  most  careful 
to  protect  the  sources  of  her  gossip.  After 
telling  Lord  Grey  something  of  the  personal 
affairs  of  the  Comtesse  de  Flahault,  she 
added — 

"  I  beg  you  to  keep  my  remarks  on  this  head 
to  yourself,  for  with  all  her  good  qualities 
Mme.  de  Flahault  is  a  focus  of  gossip  and  tittle- 
tattle  such  as  I  have  seldom  seen  elsewhere." 

Lord  Grey,  no  doubt,  enjoyed  her  friendship 
and  affection  very  sincerely,  but  he  had  also 
an  appetite  for  her  news.  He  said,  "  Of 
foreign  politics,  what  I  hear  from  you  is 
alone  to  be  depended  on."  His  own  letters 
wore  far  less  interesting  when  he  ceased  to 
occupy  the  seat  of  authority.  Through  all 
the  years  of  this  final  volume  ho  always 
declared  that  lie  would  never  retake  office ; 
and  yet  the  very  last  words  of  this  long 
Correspondence  throw  some  doubt  upon  his 
perfect  contentment:  "If  anything,"  he 
says  in  a  postscript  to  the  concluding  letter, 
"  would  make  me  wish  for  a  return  to  power, 
it  would  be  the  hope  of  co-operating  with 
him  [M.  Guizot]  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining peace  and  amity  between  France 
and  England." 

Arthtje  Arnold. 


Th;   Wages  of  Sin.     By  Lucas  Malet.     In 
3  vols.     (Sonnenschein.) 

Tins  is  Lucas  Malet's  fourth  novel.  The 
first,  3Ir8.  Lorimer,  was  a  delicate  sketch  of 
one  woman's  character,  under  very  modern 
influences  and  very  subtle  emotions.  It 
showed  in  outline  a  conflict  between  spiritual 
egoism  and  spiritual  duty,  as  these  two 
forces  appear  among  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  day.  The  second.  Colonel 
Enderh/s  Wife,  took  a  wider  field  of  action, 
though  not  more  deep  a  sentiment.  It  dealt 
with  the  impulses,  the  wants,  the  capacities 


of  two  women  and  of  two  men  :  a  bitterly 
painful  book,  laying  bare  the  ultimate 
reality  of  much  in  human  nature  that  is 
cruel  and  of  much  that  is  helpless,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  very  exquisite  irony 
and  a  very  courageous  cynicism.  The  book 
is  complicated  and  crowded,  not  always 
with  artistic  propriety  ;  but  it  is  a  fine  essay 
towards  perfection.  The  third,  A  Counsel 
of  Perfection,  achieved  perfection.  It  is  a 
variation  upon  the  theme  of  Mn.  Lorimer, 
that  conflict  of  personal  forces,  as  this  diffi- 
cult ago  affects  them ;  but  hero,  instead  of 
a  sketch,  we  saw  a  complete  and  rounded 
work.  The  psj'chology  of  the  book  is  simply 
wonderful ;  its  literary  art  is  impeccable ; 
its  total  charm  is  unforgettable.  The  result 
of  a  study  in  these  three  books  leads  us  to 
conclude,  that  the  greater  success  of  Lucas 
Malet  lies  in  tho  realisation  of  very  per- 
sonal and  imperious  conflicts  of  the  emotion, 
apprehended  through  certain  strongly  felt 
and  delicately  touched  characters :  two  or 
three  central  figures  moving  against  a  back- 
ground of  "  black  and  white,"  or  more  often 
of  a  shadowy  gray.  A  full  stage,  profuse 
accessories,  the  swing  and  stress  of  busy 
crowds,  seem  to  overpower  the  peculiar 
genius  of  Lucas  Malet :  to  deaden  the 
vitality  of  the  chief  actors,  and  to  dim  their 
features. 

The  Wages  of  Sin  is  in  tho  manner  of 
Colonel  Enderhifs  Wife  :  it  is  long,  crowded, 
and  ambitious  of  great  things.  Hitherto, 
Ijucas  Malet  has  excelled,  and  seems  to 
recognise  that  excellence,  in  drawing  a  few 
contrasted  and  competing  characters  ;  here, 
tho  writer  has  been  enamoured  of  expressing 
life  at  large :  the  great  play  of  the  world 
and  its  elements,  the  universal  tragedy  and 
comedy.  To  this  end,  the  book  is  full  of 
effort  to  be  living  and  impetuous,  in  the 
spirit  of  Walt  AVhitman  ;  indeed,  that  great 
writer  has  furnished  Lucas  Malet  with 
mottoes  and  with  metaphors.  We  read  of 
"  tlie  sjjloudour  of  living  for  those  who  dare 
sing  tho  '  Song  of  tho  Open  Eoad.'  "  Life  is 
presented  to  us  as  a  thing  of  passion  and  of 
heroism,  of  action ,  and  of  an  almost  monstrous 
force.  Tho  especial  motive  of  tho  book  is 
selected  with  this  intention  :  a  motive,  which 
supplies  the  writer  with  tho  most  violent 
and  tumultuary  passion,  to  bo  represented, 
not,  as  heretofore,  upon  some  exquisite  and 
rather  private  stage,  but,  as  it  were,  in  the 
theatre  of  the  world.  That  motive  is,  in  tho 
writer's  repeated  phrase,  "woman,  the 
secret  of  the  Fall  and  of  the  Redemption," 
and,  in  consequence,  "  the  mystery,  the 
glory,  the  cruel  riddle  and  tragedy  of  sex." 
It  is  not  without  regret  and  a  certain  appre- 
hension that  we  leave  the  choice  and  delicate 
places  of  A  Counsel  of  Perfection,  to  plunge 
into  so  tremendous  a  sea  of  troiibles  as  the 
psychology  of  sex;  yet  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  a  successful  novel  upon  that 
subject,  a  novel  which  should  deliberately 
fasten  upon  it  and  jjluck  out  the  heart  of  its 
mystery,  would  bo  among  the  great  books 
of  our  generation.  The  Wages  of  Sin  is  not 
a  great  book  :  it  is  a  great  book  manqui. 

The  tragedy  begins  in  Devonshu-e,  and  not 
the  least  happy  part  of  the  book  is  the 
Devonshire  peasantry  and  dialect.  Mary 
Crookendon,  the  heroine,  her  cousin  Lance- 
lot, a  very  pleasant  and  very  English  boy. 


are  children  together,  living  with  theu-  rela- 
tives, whose  characteristics  are  delightfully 
touched.     To  the  little  fishing  village  comes 
James   Colthurst,    a  young   and    morbidly 
enthusiastic  painter  :    a  man  of  great  per- 
sonal  power,   of    an    ardent    temper     and 
genius,  filled  with  a  sense  of  liis  mission  to 
invigorate  art  with  now  ideals  and  a  true 
realism.     He  is  a  little  uncouth  ;   he  stam- 
mers  under  emotion  ;    ho  i.s   inflammable  ; 
but  his  devotion  to  art  is  his  dominant  jias- 
sion.     Overcome  by  sudden  impulse,  ho  lets 
himself  bo  entangled  with  Jenny  Parris,  a 
mad  Methodist  fishing  preacher's  daughter  ; 
and  she  loaves  her  home  as  his  mistress. 
Sho  is  ignorant,  tempestuous,   but  with  a 
certain  glory  and  dignity  of  nature  under 
the   stress   of   her  passion.      Here   is    one 
result  of  the  "  tyranny  of  sex."     Presently 
Mary  Crookenden,  a  somewhat  coldly  charm- 
ing character,  grows   up ;    and,    to   put   it 
crudol}',  the  jiroblem  is  this  :  whom  does  she 
lovo,  and  whom   will   she   marry  ?      Is  it 
Cyprian   Aldham,    a  correct,  cultured,  and 
selfish   young  clergyman ;   or  Lancelot,  an 
honourable,    handsome,  and   unpi*etentious 
young  athlete  ;    or    James   Colthurst,    the 
great    new    artist,     successful    after    hard 
struggles,  bizarre,  impressive,  aiul  strangely 
powerful  ?     For  sho  has  met  tho  artist  and 
felt,  with  all  the  strength  of  her  desire  for 
experience  and  reality,  his  profound  fascina- 
tion and  force.     .Jonnj-,  in  a  dismal  liondon 
lodging  -  house,  is  now  the  coarsened  and 
neglected  mistress,  unsuspected  by  tho  world. 
Colthurst,  who  is  intensely  modern  in  his 
virtue  and  vice,  feels  the  purity  and  spiritual 
beauty  of  Mary  Crookenden.     So  much  of 
the  book  it  is  permissible  to  explain,  and 
certainly   it    presents  tragic  complications. 
Now,  the  stage  is  crowded  to  excess ;  even 
the  actors  of   the  preceding  novels  appear 
once  more.     There  is  that  urbane  versifier, 
Antony  Hammond,  still  "  whirling  the  silver 
string  of  his  eye-glass";  AdolphusCarr;  Mrs. 
Frank  Lorimer ;    the  house  of  Fallowfield, 
and  Lady  Louisa  Barking ;  and  many  more. 
There  are  some  felicitous  now  personages, 
in    particulai-    one    Sara   Jacobini,  Mary's 
friend   and   companion,   and   Mr.    BarweU, 
a   timid   and  reactionary  drawing  master. 
Most  of  the  scenes  are  laid  in  London,  and 
a  very  bustling,  jostling,  exuberant  London ; 
everything  is  done  to  create  the  impression 
of   this   rapid,    emotional,   modern   life,  so 
superficial  and  still  so  passionate. 

But  the  book  is  a  great  book;/(r?«y«t',  because 
the  writer,  anxious  to  create  this  impression, 
has  lost  something  of  that  carefid  delicacy 
which  in  the  earlier  books,  bj-  phrases  of  an 
adorable  jirecision  and  subtlety,  explained 
character  and  indicated  emotion ;  instead, 
we  have  a  whirl  of  hurrying  phrases,  pages 
of  fevered  description,  an  elaborately  fer- 
vent manner.  The  psychology  of  the  book 
does  not  convince  ;  it  is  full  of  tragedy, 
well  told  as  incident,  but  not  felt  as  in- 
evitable results,  fatal  and  certain.  It  ends 
for  all  practical  purposes  with  a  scene  of 
immense  pathetic  horror ;  yet  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  scene  is  true,  not  to  nature 
merely,  but  to  the  previous  character  of  the 
performers.  Tho  very  language  and  style 
are  inferior  to  those  of  the  previous  books  ; 
it  overflows  with  that  odious  quality,  clever- 
ness ;    it  is  even  "smart."     And  yet  tho 
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book  has  great  qualities ;  infinitely  superior 
to  the  average  novel,  it  abounds  in  fine 
conceptions,  in  all  the  marks  of  mind, 
which  make  the  strength  of  literatm-e. 
Force,  power,  an  almost  savage  degree  of 
reality,  an  almost  painful  degree  of  pity, 
tlioso  are  good  things  in  a  novel;  but,  in 
the  hands  of  Lucas  Malet,  they  win  us  less 
than  tlie  incomparable  delicacy,  the  never- 
failing  grace,  which  crowned  A  Counsel  of 
Perfedion. 

Lionel  Johnsox. 


TWO  books  on  the  new  testament  by  the 
late  w.  u.  simcox. 

"  The  CamCkidoe  Bible  for  Schools  jVnd 
Colleges." — llie  Eevelation  of  St,  John  the 
Divine.  With  Notes  and  Introduction  by 
the  late  Eev.  AViUiam  Henry  Simcox. 
(Cambridge  :  University  Press.) 

The  Writers  of  the  New  Testament :  their 
Stifle  and  Characteristics.  By  the  late 
Eev.  William  Henry  Simcox.  (Hoddor 
&  Stoughton.) 

These  two  little  works,  carefully  edited  by 
his  brother,  Mr.  G.  A.  Simcox,  afford  fresh 
evidence  of  the  nice  scholarship  and  delicate 
critical  sense  of  their  lately  deceased  autlior. 
The  first  will  certainly  take  its  place  among 
the  best  of  tlie  excellent  series  to  which  it  is 
a  contribution ;  while  the  other,  short  and 
unpretentious  as  it  is,  may  be  recommended 
as  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  special  characteristics  of  the  different 
New  Testament  writers. 

To  take  the  works  separately.  In  a 
pretty  full  Introduction  to  the  Eevelation, 
Mr.  Simcox  discusses  tlie  questions  proper 
to  the  subject  with  commendable  fairness 
and  impartiality,  and  while  he  allows  him- 
self to  be  satisfied  by  the  undoubtedly  strong 
external  evidence  that  the  book  is  actually 
the  work  of  John  the  Apostle,  ho  shows  the 
independence  of  his  judgment  by  rejecting 
the  tradition  which  refers  the  time  of  its 
composition  to  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and 
putting  it  back  to  the  period  between  the 
death  of  Nero  and  the  capture  of  Jerusalem. 
Attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  show 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  style  or  language 
of  the  Apocalypse  to  prevent  its  being  by 
the  same  author  as  the  Gospel ;  but  this  was 
not  altogether  the  opinion  of  so  sound  a 
scholar  as  Mr.  Simcox.  His  judgment  is 
that  "  prima  facie  the  style  of  the  Eevelation 
is  so  utterl}'  unlike  that  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
and  Epistles  as  to  make  it  all  but  incredible 
that  they  are  the  work  of  the  same  author." 
And  yet  Mr.  Simcox  believed  that  they  were. 
In  fact,  this  seems  to  have  been  his  main 
reason  for  assigning  to  the  Apocalypse  so 
early  a  date.  If  the  Gospel  was  not  written 
tiU  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  and  the 
Apocalypse  before  70  a.d.,  there  was,  he 
thought,  a  sufficiently  long  interval  to 
enable  John  to  acquire  that  greater 
command  of  the  Greek  language  and 
liettor  kncnvledge  of  its  grammar  which 
tlie  other  Joliannine  writings  exhibit. 
But  seeing  that  Mr.  Simcox  found  him- 
seK  obliged  to  adojit  the  earliest  date 
for  the  composition  of  the  work,  it  seems 
odd  that  he  did  not  also  accept  the  usual 
pretirist    explanation    of    the    enigmatical 


number  666.  This  would  perhaps  have 
carried  him  rather  too  far  on  rationalistic 
lines.  Still,  he  does,  to  a  great  extent, 
accept  the  Nero-hypothesis,  regarding  the 
first  five  of  the  seven  kings  as  the  first  five 
Eoman  emperors  beginning  with  Augustus, 
the  sixth  as  Vespasian,  the  seventh,  who 
"must  continue  a  short  space"  as  Titus, 
while  the  eighth,  who  is  of  the  seven,  is 
Nero  redivivus  in  Domitian.  It  is  true  that  ; 
the  mystical  number  lends  itself  to  various 
interpretations.  But  certainlj',  from  the 
modern  critical  point  of  view,  none  is  to  be 
compared  with  that  which  finds  it  in  the 
Hebrew  transliteration  of  Nero  Caesar  ;  and 
it  was  a  little  weak  in  Mr.  Simcox  to  suggest 
that  the  true  solution  will  not  be  found  till 
the  real  Antichrist  appears,  when  "  believers 
will  be  able  to  identify  him  by  this  token." 
Vischer's  ingenious  hypothesis  of  a 
Jewish  groimd-work  as  the  basis  of  the 
Apocalypse  has  not  been  noticed  in  this 
Introduction,  because,  in  fact,  the  Intro- 
duction was  written  long  before  the 
hypothesis  was  thought  of.  13utfull  justice 
is  done  to  it  in  an  Excursus,  in  which,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Simcox,  while  admitting  one  or 
two  probable  interpolations  or  misplace- 
ments, ably  defends  the  integrity  of  the 
book  as  a  whole.  Of  the  notes  it  may 
suffice  to  say  that  they  seem  to  be  quite 
what  the  student  is  likely  to  need.  They 
are  brief  and  to  the  point,  and  full  of  in- 
formation. They  give  the  author's  views 
without  omitting  other  interpretations 
deserving  of  notice. 

The  second  work  named  above  is  a  com- 
panion volume  to  that  on  The  Lanf/uaffe  of 
the  Neio  Testament  already  noticed  in  the 
Academy  (January  18,  1890).  There  is  just 
enough  of  it  to  make  one  wish  that  the 
author  had  lived  long  enough  to  treat  this 
whole  important  subject  exhaustively.  Even 
as  it  is,  however,  this  little  book  wiU  be 
found  most  heljjful.  It  contains,  in  fact,  a 
great  deal  in  a  very  small  compass  ;  and 
certainly  the  young  student  could  not  do 
much  better  than  take  this  book  in  one 
hand  and  his  Greek  Testament  in  the 
other,  and  turn  up  all  the  references. 
He  wiU  thus  learn  to  distinguish  the  special 
characteristics  of  a  number  of  writers, 
using  with  different  degrees  of  mastery 
a  common  instrument,  with  whose  peculiari- 
ties he  has  ab-eady  familiarised  himself  by 
the  aid  of  the  former  essay.  Mr.  Simcox, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  does  not  rely 
upon  mere  phraseology,  but  takes  into 
account  the  more  subtle  distinctions  of  style ; 
and  his  book  abounds  in  acute  observations 
showing  how  thoroughly  he  had  seized  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  different  New 
Testament  authors.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
possible  to  dissent  from  some  of  his  judg- 
ments, but  they  are  always  well  considered 
and  based  on  wide  and  accurate  knowledge. 

EODERT  B.    DkUMMONP. 


EdmonA  Scherer.      Par  M.   Octave  Greard. 
(Paris:  Hachette.) 

M.  GrijUid  is  an  academician  of  the  French 
Academy— an  assembly  of  the  plus  honnetes 
gens,  some  of  the  finest  wits  and  gentlemen 
of  Europe,  to  use  a  phrase  of  the  seventeenth 


century.  Yet  he  lacks  reverence  for  the 
Belles  Lettres,  Literae  Humaniores :  he 
points  at  St.  Marc  Girardin,  and  calls  that 
accomplished  critic  "  ce  prof esseur  de  belles- 
lettres."  M.  Greard  speaks  of  the  "  graces 
solides  "  of  a  lady  mentioned  in  his  book. 
It  is  difficult  to  give  a  better  instance  of  what 
the  curiosa  felicitas  verborum  is  not.  But 
there  are  words  which  he  can  employ  with 
effect.  One  of  them  is  "  appesantissement," 
a  rare  and  good  substantive  in  French. 
Pascal  has  used  it  with  force:  "Cost  un 
appesantissement  de  la  main  de  Dieu." 
And  M.  Greard  writes  suggestively  about 
the  "  appesantissements  de  la  vie."  M. 
Greard  has  literary  tastes.  He  holds  an 
important  office  in  the  French  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction,  is  a  chief  senior  inspector 
of  elementary  education,  and  a  junior 
member  of  the  French  Academy.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  in  such  a  soothing  and  urbane 
atmosphere  he  will  become  a  faithful  wor- 
shipper of  the  Belles  Lettres.  And  if  he  , 
can  infuse  a  little  genuine  literature  into  - 
the  democratic  education  of  his  country,  he 
will  have  done  for  France  what  Matthew 
Arnold  laboured  to  do  for  England. 

Edmond  Scherer  is  well  known  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel,  and  what  is  new 
about  him  in  M.  Greard's  book  is  possibly 
newer  to  Scherer's  French  admirers  than  to 
his  English  friends.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  Scherer  —  who  went  through  many 
educations,  mores  hominimt  multorum  vidit,  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany — owed  his 
second  education  as  a  boy  of  sixteen  to 
England  and  a  quiet  xiarsonage  in  Mon- 
mouthshire : 

"  Le  10  aout  1831  [ho  was  then  sixteen]  il 
arrivait  a  Monmouth,  chcz  le  Eeverend  Thomas 
Loader.  Monmouth,  petite  vUle  de  cinq  a  six 
mille  habitants,  assise  au  confluent  do  deux 
rivieres,  etait  un  lieu  de  retraite  a  Fouhait, 
entoure  de  promenades  charmantcs,  de  bois 
ombreux,  de  ruines  pittoresques.  Co  calme 
riant  et  I'existence  recueillio  dont  il  trouvait 
dans  I'hospitaHte  du  pasteur  le  conseil  et 
rexemple,  produisirent  tout  d'abord  sur 
Scherer  une  mipression  d'apaisemout.  .  .  . 

"  8a  joumeo,  telle  qu'il  la  decrivait  a  sa  mere 
(29  fevrier  1832)  se  faisait  de  mois  en  mois  plus 
reflechie  et  plus  pleino.  En  hiver,  lever  entre 
7  et  8  heures;  dejeuner  a  8  heures  et  demie;  a 
9  heures,  le(,'on '  d' anglais  avcc  M.  Loader ; 
lectures  et  extraits ;  dtner  a  2  heures  et  nouvelle 
seance  d'anglais;  the  a  6  heures;  lectures  et 
extraits  jusqu'au  souper,  :i  9  heures ;  coucher 
entre  11  heures  et  minuit.  Au  mois  de  juin,  le 
soleil  le  trouve  sur  pied  souvent  dc-s  4  heures. 
II  s'isole,  il  s' oblige,  U  s'iuipose  dcs  plans  de 
travail ;  il  rapprend  le  grec,  il  lit  Blackstone  et 
Burke  la  plume  a  la  main.  '  Tout  est  modifle 
en  moi,  s'ecrie-t-il,  non  seulemetit  :nes  habitudes, 
mais  mea  gouts  et  mes  opinions.  Jo  ne  me 
reconnais  plus.'  .  .  . 

A  ces  etudes,  encouragees  plutot  que  con- 
trOlees  par  le  Eeverend  Thomas  Loader,  se 
melaient  des  discussions  theologiques,  des  ox- 
pUcations  de  la  Bible,  des  meditations  pieuses. 
Toutes  Ics  forces  de  son  intelligence  et  de  son 
amo  etaient  occupees.  L'.;spc'ce  d'atonie  dont  il 
souffrait  avait  fait  place  a  une  energie  d' applica- 
tion soutenue.  De  nouveaux  horizons  s'etaient 
oiferts  a  son  regard,  serains  et  fortifiants.  Pour 
la  premiere  fois  la  vie  lui  apparaissait  avec  ses 
I  devoirs  et  son  ideal.  Le  sentiment  chretien 
I'avait  penetre. 

At  eighteen  he  formed  a  plan  of  work, 
and  kept  to  it.     M.  Greard  observes  with 
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truth  that  "possession  of  himself"  was  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  notes  of  his  mind. 
His  third  education  was  German  ;  we 
have  seen  that  his  second  was  English ;  the 
first  of  all  was  French. 

"  Le  sejour  a  Monmouth  avait  commence  a  dis- 
cipliner  son  esprit.  Cast  a  I'ecole  de  Strasbourg 
qu'il  se  forma.     II  n'en  sortit  pas  seulement  en 
pleine  possession  de  la  langue  allemande,  de 
memo  qu'il  avait  quitte  I'Angleterre  parlant  et 
ecrivant  la  langue  anglaise  comme  sa  langue 
matemelle* ;   il  y  refit  ou  plutot  il  y  fit  ses 
etudes.     Les  lemons  du  coUege  Bourbon  ne  lui 
avaient  laisse  qu'un  mauvais  souvenir.     II  s'en 
accusait  d'abord  lui-meme  avec  loyaute ;  il  en 
accusait  aussi  le  systeme.     II  pensait  que  les 
humanites  grecques  et  latines  ne  sent  faites  que 
pour  une  elite,  im  autre  enseignement  secondaire 
devant  etre  approprie  aux  besoins  du  plus  grand 
nonibre;  que  meme  pour  cette  elite,  elles  ab- 
sorbent un  trop  grand  nombre  d'annees  et  qu'on 
pouvait  en  diminuer  la  dm-ee,  san  en  amoindrir 
la  portee ;  que  ce  qui  surtout  y  faisait  defaut, 
c'etait  I'esprit  d' exactitude  et  de  rigueur,  1' esprit 
soientifique,  en  un  mot,  que  I'ecole  protestante 
de  Strasbourg  avait  emprunte  aux  ecoles  d'outi'e- 
Rhin.    .    .    .    Plus  tard  il  devait  etre  plus  juste 
pour  la  simpHcite  substantielle  et  lumineuse  du 
genie  framjais  et  se  rendre  compte  des  progr^s 
aocomplis  depuis  vingt  ans  dans  nos  methodes 
d'enseignement.     II  devait  reconnaitre  aussi  les 
abus  et  les  dangers  de  la  critique  allemande,  ce 
qu'elle  risque   d'engendrer   de  subtdite   et  de 
secberesse,   ce  qui  lui  manque  dans  les   idees 
generales  d'aisance  et  d'ampleur." 

Scherer  forgot  (at  this  time  of  his  life) 
that  things  of  perfect  beauty  are  beautiful 
for  all  times  and  for  all  men  and  women  and 
children,  and  find  their  way  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  wise  and  the  imagination  of 
the  simple.  In  an  essay  on  France  and  the 
democracy  which  he  wrote  after  the  ripe 
experience  of  a  lifetime,  he  saw  and  pointed 
out  the  saving  influence  of  the  classics  in  a 
democratic  society : — 

"  Ceux  qui  n'admittont  point  que  la  democratie 
ait  rien  a  envier  a  aucun  autre  regime  montrent 
combien  ils  sont  eux-memes  etrangers  a  ces 
conditions  d'iitude  et  d' experience,  a  ces  qualites 
de  finesse  et  de  maturite  qui  font  de  veritables 
liommes  politiques.  Ou  auraient-ils  appris,  ces 
improvisateurs  du  journalisme  et  de  la  tribune, 
CO  que  les  (jrandes  lectures  et  le  commerce  de  la 
societe  donnent  d'etendue  aux  idees  et  de  pene- 
tration a  I'esprit  ?  .  .  .  L'un  des  vices  de  la 
democratie,  comme  de  toute  demi-culture,  est  la 
passion  des  idees  simples,  et  par  suite  des 
principes  absolus." 

M.  Greard  notes  that  Edmond  Scherer 
was  fond  of  walking,  and  that  he  belonged 
to  that  class  of  promenems  who  choose  their 
walk  and  stick  to  it. 

"  Chaque  matin  il  faisait  sa  promenade 
aocoutumee  [he  was  then  a  young  man]  dans 
un  village  do  la  banlieue  de  Strasbourg.  Des 
les  premiers  jours,  il  avait  d^couvert  I'endroit 
favori,  combine  le  chemin  pour  s'y  rendre, 
et  en  depit  des  raUleries,  il  y  etait  reste 
aussi  fidele  qu'un  nouvelliste  d'autrefois  a  la 
grande  allee  du  Luxembourg.  En  quelques 
pas  il  etait  a  la  porte  de  la  viUe.  Puis  venaient 
les  allees  droites  et  les  feuillages  epais  du 
Mail.  Au  dela,  la  grande  route.  Apres 
I'avoir  suivie  quelque  temps,  il  entrait  dans 
un  sentier  qui  n'aboutissait  a  aucun  rendez- 
vous de  promeneur.  .  .  .  Une  fois  la  n 
ralentissait    le    pas  :   U   etait  cbez   lui.    .    .    . 


*  "Par  sa  mere  i]  avait  du  sang  anglais  et  du 
.sang  hollandais  dans  les  veines,"  M.  Greard  says 
in  the  beginm'ng  of  his  book. 


Parfois  il  emportait  avoo  lui  le  souvenir  d'lme 
lecture,  qu'U  meditait.  Ce  mot  de  Pascal  1' avait 
arrete :  '  quand  il  serait  difficile  de  demontrer 
I'existence  de  Dieu  par  les  lumi^res  naturelles, 
le  plus  sur  est  de  le  croire.'  En  rentrant,  il 
ecrivait :  '  Je  ne  puis  me  faire  a  ce  raisonnement. 
Le  plus  sur  est  naif !  Comme  si  la  foi  pouvait 
reconnaitre  d'autre  motif  de  croire  que  la 
verite.'  " 

Yes,  le  plus  sur  is  na'if  (certins  est  credere  is 
not  naif  in  Latin) ;  but  this  very  naiveU  is 
the  strength  of  genius  in  Pascal  and  in  the 
French  language  spoken  by  Pascal.  The 
want  of  na'iveti  was  the  weak  xioint  in 
Scherer.  Had  he  possessed  the  gift  of 
nmvetc,  he  would  not  twenty  years  later 
have  written  in  a  "note  intime,"  repro- 
duced by  M.  Greard — 

"  Pascal  a  les  inoonvenients  de  I'absolu.  II  ne 
comprend  point  ce  qui  est  en  dehors  de  son 
point  de  vue  tbeologique :  la  vie,  I'humanite, 
le  monde,  lui  sont  a  bien  des  egards  un  livre 
ferme.  II  est  sublime,  mais  etroit,  singuliere- 
ment  etroit.  II  doit  plus  chequer  qu'edifier 
I'homme  qui  a  pratique  le  monde  et  qui  salt 
voir  les  choses  par  leur  cote  relatif." 

Are  we  then  to  believe  that  the  world  was 
a  "sealed  book"  for  Pascal?  It  is  more 
likely  that  Pascal  was  a  sealed  book  for  M. 
Scherer.  Another  sealed  book  was  Moliere. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  most  original 
geniuses  of  French  literature  were  "  sealed 
books"  for  M.  Scherer. 

William  Maekheim. 


SOME  BOOKS  ON  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

National  Life  and  Thought.  A  Series  of 
Addresses.  By  Prof.  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers 
and  Others.  (Fisher  Unwin.)  The  lectures 
contained  in  this  volume  were  delivered  on 
Sunday  afternoons  at  South-place  Institute, 
during  1889  and  1890,  and  were 

"  designed  to  give  information,  in  a  popular  form, 
with  regard  to  the  national  development  and  modes 
of  political  action  among  the  different  nations 
throughout  the  world,  by  means  of  sympathetic  and 
trustworthy  accounts  of  their  history,  national 
aspiration,  and  modes  of  government." 

The  result  of  this  excellent  design  has  been,  not 
merely  the  delivery  of  these  addresses  to 
audiences  mainly  composed  of  the  working 
classes,  but  the  pubhcation  of  the  present 
volume.  For  all  who  desire  trustworthy  in- 
formation about  the  nations  of  Europe,  but 
who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  latest 
Encyclopaedia,  this  volume  can  be  highly 
recommended.  It  is  a  book  not  only  to  read, 
but  to  keep.  Within  the  compass  of  some  400 
pages  we  have  au  account  of  almost  every 
nation  of  Europe,  and  the  value  of  the  addresses 
has  been  enhanced  by  an  excellent  though 
not  infallible  Index.  The  lecture  we  first  turn 
to  is  one  entitled,  "  Lessons  from  the  Dutch 
Republic,"  by  the  late  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers. 
All  the  other  lectures,  Mr.  Bent's  "Modem 
Life  and  Though  amongst  the  Greeks,"  and 
Mr.  Singer's  "Jews  in  their  Relation  to  other 
Races "  only  excepted,  are  simply  entitled 
"Italy,"  "Russia,"  "  Servia,"  or  whatever 
nationaUty  the  subject  may  be.  The  reason  for 
the  professor's  lecture  not  being  entitled 
"Holland"  is  plain  enough.  Except  for  a 
reference  to  the  House  of  Orange,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  lecture  about  modern  Holland ; 
but  there  is  much  about  "dominion  being 
founded  on  grace,"  and  other  matters  which 
many  will  think  far  more  entertaining  than 
Holland,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  "  Lessons 
from  the  Dutch  Republic"  is,   like   anything 


written  by  the  late  Oxford  Professor  of 
Political  Economy,  well  worth  perusal.  Its 
very  flaws  attract;  for  if  you  abstract  its 
egotism,  where  would  its  wit  be  ?  But  though 
Thorold  Rogers  is  more  witty  than  most  of  his 
brother  lecturers,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
has  much  less  to  toU  us  of  the  working 
classes.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  account 
of  their  wages,  their  diet,  their  trade  asso- 
ciations, of  strikes,  and  of  sweating.  The 
way  in  which  the  poor  (the  bulk  of  the 
people  in  any  country)  live  is  passed  over  in 
silence  by  them  all,  except  by  Mr.  Minchin,  in 
his  lecture  on  "  Servia,"  in  which  he  deals  with 
the  social  economy  of  the  Serbs.  The  local 
government  of  that  coimtry  is  also  described  to 
us  clearly  and  succinctly.  Mr.  Braekstad's 
description  of  local  government  in  Norway  is 
not  so  satisfactory.  He  merely  tells  us  that  it 
is  a  "perfect  system."  These  lectures  were 
delivered  orally,  and  therefore  aim  at  being 
popular,  and  in  this — with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions— they  succeed.  The  most  interesting 
of  them  is  perhaps  Mr.  Adam  Gielgud's 
"Poland";  the  most  entertaining  is  certainly 
that  on  the  "  Gypsies,"  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Groome. 
Speaking  of  the  pitiless  legislation  against  the 
people  "  called,  known,  held,  and  reputed 
Egyptians,"  Mr.  Groome  is  reminded  of  the 
cruel  old  Norfolk  gardener : 

"  He  was  hoeing  one  day,  and  a  frog  hopped  out 
before  him.  '  I'll  lam  you  to  be  a  frog,'  said 
crabbed  Roger,  and  hoed  it  forthwith  iu  pieces. 
So  '  I'U  larn  you  to  be  Gypsies,'  said  British 
law-givers,  and  the  gallows  was  their  means  of 
education." 

The  account  too  of  the  death  of  Lancelot,  by 
OfFa's  Dike,  with  Pyramus  playing  old  Welsh 
melodies  upon  his  fiddle,  is  poetical  and 
pathetic. 

"Firstthe'Marohof  the  Men  of  Harlech,'  and  then 
from  its  stirring  tones  he  slid  imperceptibly  into 
the  tender  '  Shepherd  of  Snowdon.'  And  as  he 
played  he  wept,  the  big  strong  man.  '  Play  that 
again,  my  Pyramus,'  said  Lancelot.  And  Pyramus 
did  play  it  again,  but  not  quite  to  the  end ;  for,  as 
the  last  bar  opened,  Lancelot  died.  Then  there 
was  lamentation  in  the  tents  of  Egypt." 

Ml-.  Gielgud's  "Poland"  is  an  admirable 
historical  address.  He  admits  that  until  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1791  all  political 
power  was  vested  in  the  nobles  ;  but  he  points 
out  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  number 
of  "nobles"  in  Poland  was  so  great  that  it 
constituted  a  fifth  of  the  whole  population, 
"which,"  he  adds,  "is  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion than  that  of  the  people  who  enjoyed 
the  franchise  in  England  after  the  first  Reform 
Bin."  In  other  words,  the  francliise  was  wider 
in  Poland  even  before  1791  than  it  was  in 
Great  Britain  before  1868.  He  claims  for 
Poland  that  she  was  the  land  of  Uberty  from 
the  beginning  of  her  history,  "  and  that  it  was 
because  she  was  the  land  of  hberty  that  the 
despotic  governments  which  surroimded  her 
have  always  been  her  enemies."  He  points 
out  the  fallacy  of  any  comparison  between 
Poland  and  Ireland : 

"  Poland  lost  her  independence  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  she  was  a  civilised  state 
and  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe ;  Ireland 
was  conquered  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  were  more  or  less  bar- 
barous, and  Ireland  not  the  least.  In  Russian 
Poland  a  Pole  is  not  allowed  to  buy  land.  In 
Ireland  the  Govenuneut  assists  the  Irish  tenants 
to  become  proprietors  by  purchase  of  their 
holdings." 

He  combats  the  notion  that  Poles  are  revolu- 
tionists and  anarchists  by  pointing  to  the  Diet 
of  Galicia,  which  is  a  model  for  parliaments 
nearer  home,  and  to  M.  Dunajevski,  the 
Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Cabinet,  who  has  produced  a  budget  with  a 
surplus.     As  the  lecturers  are   all  nationalist 
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in  their  sympathies,  their  hostility  to  the  Tzar 
and  his  government  are  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
M.  Sevasly  in  his  "Armenia"  is  as  strongly 
averse  to  annexation  by  Eussia  as  Stambouloff 
himself.  Mr.  Magnusson  in  his  "  Denmark 
and  Ireland ''  is  not  one  whit  loss  plain-spoken. 
He  deplores  Denmark's  political  friendships 
with  Eussia  and  France. 

" In  her  greatest  need,"  he  tells  us,  "his  Mus- 
covite Majesty  has  made  a  miserable  dupe  of 
Denmark.  You  may  gauge  the  ruin  of  the 
coimtry,  with  but  one  million  inhabitants,  being 
burdened  with  a  national  debt  of  over  twenty-two 
millions,  besides  a  debt  of  over  sixteen  millions 
sterling  of  unguaranteed  note  issue,  with  its  fleet 
gone,  with  Norway  torn  away  from  it  in  1814  by 
Sweden,  and  Heligoland  by  England.  The  note- 
paper  debt  was  cleared  off  by  the  drastically 
simple  process  of  state  bankruptcy,  which  merely 
transferred  the  ruin  from  the  treasury  to  the 
holders  of  the  paper,  a  shift  which  had  the  most 
deplornble  effect  possible  on  the  coimtry' s  agri- 
culture and  conunerce.  This  was  the  outcome  of 
Denmark's  infatuated  policy  in  leaving  her  des- 
tinies in  the  hands  of  Russia  and  France." 

Space  forbids  our  indulging  in  further  ex- 
tracts, though  there  are  many  other  thoughtful 
lectures  in  this  volume  besides  those  we  have 
referred  to.  Mr.  Whitman  tells  us  he  read  in 
an  English  newspaper  the  following  criticism 
on  a  book  on  Germany :  "A  dull  book  on  a 
duU  subject."  Eeversing  this  sententious 
judgment,  we  might  say  that  these  addresses 
are  interesting  addresses  on  interesting  sub- 
jects. The  thanks  of  the  public  are  due  not 
only  to  the  lecturers,  but  to  the  South-place 
Ethical  Society,  whose  public  spirit  and 
liberality  originated  the  scheme. 

Wayfarinfi  in  France.  By  Edward  Harrison 
Barker.  With  fifty  Illustrations.  (Bentley.) 
This  is  a  capital  book  of  its  kind.  It  is  an 
excellent  account  of  pedestrian  touring  in 
France.  Without  aiming  at  fine  writing,  the 
author  brings  before  us  a  true  picture  of  the 
scenery  through  which  he  travels.  He  wisely 
avoids  details  of  how  he  got  to  the  real  starting- 
place  of  his  walking  tours,  and  shuns  descrip- 
tions of  well-worn  spots.  These  wayfarings 
deal  with  very  different  parts  of  Franco,  or  what 
was  lately  France.  The  walks  are  through  the 
Landes,  in  Dauphine,  in  Languedoc,  in  Brittany, 
and  in  Alsace.  Generally  Mr.  Barker  seems 
to  have  walked  alone ;  on  two  occasions  he  had 
a  companion,  and  it  is  singular  to  note  that 
the  narratives  of  these  two  journeys  are 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  book. 
Perhaps  the  counter-attractions  of  companion- 
ship drew  Mr.  Barker's  attention  off  from  the 
close  observation  of  nature  and  of  manners 
which  is  apparent  in  his  solitary  journeys.  All 
these  are  good,  but  we  prefer  the  tours  in 
Languedoc  and  in  Alsace  to  any  of  the  others. 
Mr.  Barker's  specialities  are  field-botany  and 
church  architecture;  he  notices  every  wild 
flower,  and  visits  every  church  near  his  path. 
In  Lower  Languedoc  ho  penetrates  into  the 
desert  of  La  Camargue ;  but  neither  there,  nor 
at  Avignon,  does  he  mention  the  poems  of 
Mistral,  Ntrta  and  Mira'o,  which  so  wonder- 
fully describe  those  spots.  In  fact,  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  popular  literature  and 
language  of  the  places  which  bo  visits  is  the 
sole  drawback  to  Mr.  Barker's  complete  equip- 
ment as  a  tourist-traveller.  He  wisely  does 
not  dabble  with  politics,  or  economics,  yet  here 
and  there  a  casual  remai-k  suggests  much  ;  as 
whenhe  observes,  p.  181,  the  contrast  between 
Sterne's  description  of  the  region  between  Lunel 
and  Nimes,  "  one  unvaried  picture  of  plenty," 
with  the  reality  now,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  vines  by  the  phylloxera,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
cultivation  of  madder.  So,  too,  in  Alsace  the 
present  results  of  the  German  occupation,  and 
the  fact  of  two  churches,  Eoman  Catholic  and 
Protestant,   being  necessai-y  in  villages  whore 


one  sufficed  for  both  worships  before,  are 
brought  out  with  greater  effect  by  this  simple 
mention  than  by  more  lengthy  and  more  studied 
reflections.  We  can  cordially  recommend  this 
book  as  a  model  for  pedestrian  travel. 

In  Troubadour  Land :  a  Eamble  in  Provence 
and  Languedoc.  By  S.  Baring-Gould.  Illus- 
trated by  J.  E.  Sogers.  (W.  H.  Allen.)  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  was  at  Eome  in  deadly  fear  of 
an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever,  and  already 
meditating  flight,  when  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  publishers  asking  him  to  go  to  Pro- 
vence and  Languedoc  and  write  a  book  thereon. 
Thus  this  volume  is  a  piece  of  bookmaking ; 
but  it  is  bookmaking  of  an  excellent  kind, 
done  by  a  practised  hand.  The  comedy  in  it  is 
supplied  either  by  the  incidents  of  travel  or  by 
reminiscences  of  Mr.  Gould's  earlier  Hfe,  all 
excellently  told — witness  the  account  of  bric- 
a-brac  hunting  with  a  German  Jew  in  Florence. 
Mr.  Gould  inspects  carefully  the  churches 
and  museums  in  every  place  he  visits,  and 
gives  account  of  them  all.  He  also  reads  up 
his  Greek  and  Latin  authorities.  Thus, 
antiquities  and  architecture,  classical  and 
mediaeval,  are  well  described  throughout. 
The  padding  (which  is  not  overdone)  is  taken 
from  Plutarch,  from  Caesar,  and  from  Meri- 
vale.  There  are  well-written  narratives 
of  Marius's  campaign  in  Provence,  and  of 
Caesar's  siege  of  Bourges.  The  physical 
features  of  the  Ehone  delta,  the  almost 
deserted  cities  and  towns  overlooking  the 
Camargue,  and  on  the  shores  and  lagoons  of 
the  Gixlf  of  Lyons,  are  excellently  depicted  by 
the  writer  and  illustrated  by  the  engraver. 
But  the  reader  can  hardly  refrain  from  asking 
himself — Did  the  history  of  Provence  and  of 
Languedoc  come  suddenly  to  an  end  in 
mediaeval  times  ?  The  book  is  entitled  In 
"  Troubadour"  Land,  and  the  land  is  as  truly 
the  land  of  song  as  ever  it  was.  There  is, 
indeed,  an  occasional  allusion  to  an  early 
troubadour — one  or  two  of  the  best-known 
anecdotes  are  re-told;  but,  on  the  whole.  In 
Troubadour  Land  is  something  like  the  play  of 
Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  to  make  a  peraon,  unacquainted  with  the 
fact,  suppose  that  the  inhabitants '  use  any 
other  language  than  French,  still  less  that  there 
is  any  literature  in  it.  Of  the  Provencal 
poets^or  of  their  Catalan  brethren,  who  are 
almost  as  popular  in  Provence — there  is  not  a 
word.  And  yet,  what  is  given  is  so  well  done 
that  our  worst  wish  is  that  Mr.  Baring-Gould 
should  first  study  Provencal,  modem  as  weU  as 
mediaeval,  then  revisit  the  land  and  give  us  a 
second  volume,  telling,  not  of  classical  and 
mediaeval  and  ecclesiastical  Provence,  but  of 
Provence  as  it  is,  with  its  living  troubadours, 
its  poetry,  its  joyous  sensuousness,  the  abundant 
enthusiasms,  the  exuberance  of  life  of  these 
children  of  the  land  of  sun,  of  the  vine,  and  the 
olive. 

Teneriffe ;  Personal  Experiences  of  the  Island 
as  a  Health  Eesort.  By  George  W.  Strettell. 
(Fisher  Unwin.)  This  sensible  Uttle  book  is 
written  to  correct  the  exaggerations  which 
treat  the  climate  of  the  Canaries,  and  especially 
of  Teneriffe,  as  a  specific  in  all  cases  of  con- 
sumption. The  writer  dwells  on  the  evident 
fact  that  the  island  contains  many  different 
climates ;  differing  not  only  by  reason  of 
altitude  or  of  proximity  to  the  sea,  but  also 
because  of  the  shadow  of  the  giant  moimtain. 
AU  who  have  lived  among  mountains  know 
how  the  temperature,  wind,  and  rainfall  vary 
under  the  eastern,  western,  or  northern 
exposure.  Other  disadvantages  are  the  doubtful 
quality  of  the  meat,  and  in  some  cases  even  of 
the  water ;  but  these  evils  may  in  time  be 
remedied.  Still,  Teneriffe  is  asserted  to  be 
superior  to  any  other  health-resort  for  con- 
sumptive patients,  if  only  the  spot  most  suit- 


able to  the  special  case  be  selected ;  but  this  is 
a  large  "  if" — a  mistake  may  be  dangerous,  or 
even  fatal.  The  cruelty  of  sending  patients  in 
the  last  stage  to  die  abroad,  away  from  friends 
and  home  comforts,  is  insisted  on,  and  it  is 
right  to  give  this  warning,  But  we  have  known 
some  return  to  die,  with  full  deliberation  pre- 
ferring to  enjoy  to  the  last  gratefully  God's 
common  bounties  of  earth,  and  sun,  and  air, 
instead  of  being  imprisoned  in  close  rooms  in 
England,  even  with  all  the  alleviation  that 
loving  care  and  skill  of  art  can  give.  This  side 
of  the  case  may  bo  considered  by  those  whoso 
ties  at  home  are  few.  That  greater  benefit  is 
sometimes  gained  in  summer  than  in  winter  wo 
can  well  believe;  we  have  known  the  same  in 
Madeira.  On  p.  36,  by  a  slip,  this  island  is 
said  to  be  south,  instead  of  north,  of  Teneriffe. 
All  invalids  going  to  Teneriffe  should  read  this 
book ;  it  is  not  addressed  to  the  general  tourist. 

The  Diary  of  a  Workiny-Man  in  Central 
Africa.  Edited  by  J.  Cooke  Yarborough. 
(S.P.C.K.)  Eariy  in  the  spring  of  1882  Charies 
Janson,  a  devoted  mission  priest,  died  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Nyassa.  Exposure  and  toil  had 
brought  on  a  choleraic  attack,  but  he  had  done 
his  work.  The  graves  of  some  men  have  an 
attractive  force  greater  even  than  their  unselfish 
lives.  "  I  thank  God,"  wrote  Mr.  William 
Johnson,  "for  the  privilege  of  being  with 
him  in  his  Christian  fortitude."  Mr.  Johnson 
then  set  about  pushing  forward  the  good  work 
which  Charles  Janson  had  begun.  The  problem 
to  solve  was :  "  How  is  the  Gospel  to  be 
brought  to  the  people  of  Nyassa  ?  "  His  solu- 
tion was : 

"  (1)  Give  us  a  steamer  by  which  native  teachers, 
trained  at  Zanzibar,  and  English  missionaries 
could  be  carried  from  town  to  town  along  the 
shores ;  (2)  a  central  station,  if  possible,  or  an 
island  in  the  lake,  to  which  missionaries  might  be 
transferred  in  case  of  war  and  sickness ;  (.3)  a 
training  ship  anchored  in  some  sheltered  bay, 
which  might  form  a  floating  college  for  native 
teachers." 

The  outcome  of  his  appeal  was  the  building  of 
the  Charles  Janson ;  and  among  the  volunteers 
to  serve  on  board  her  was  the  writer  of  this 
diary,  William  BeUingham,  an  engineer  and 
lay  reader.  The  journal  begins  with  their 
arrival  at  QuUlimane  on  December  7,  1884. 
Christmas  Day  was  spent  in  making  their  first 
trip  up  the  Zambesi.  By  May,  1885,  they  had 
got  as  far  as  Matopo,  on  the  Upper  Shire,  above 
the  Murchison  Falls.  They  had  then  reached 
a  point  at  which  the  steamer  would  have  to  be 
constructed,  but  it  was  first  necessary  to  make 
a  dock  in  which  her  pieces  could  be  put  together. 
It  was  not  until  September,  1885,  that  BeUing- 
ham,, with  six  other  men,  started  in  an  open 
boat  for  the  Lake,  and  eleven  days  after  sailed 
past  Charles  Janson's  grave  at  Maendaenda. 
They  could  not  land  owing  to  the  heavy 
breakers  on  the  shore.  Christmas  Day,  1885, 
William  BeUingham  spent  alone,  as  the 
steamer  still  remained  at  Matope.  The  last 
entry  in  the  diary  is  for  October  12,  1886. 
BeUingham  is  then  at  QuiUimane  again  home- 
ward bound.  The  book  has  a  good  sketch  map, 
and  is  weU  iUustrated.  The  only  complaint  we 
have  to  make  of  the  editor  is  that  he  leaves  us 
to  infer  (see  pp.  52-55)  that  there  were  "  con- 
siderable dissensions  among  the  Uttle  party," 
without  teUing  us  plainly  the  upshot  of  these 
disputes.  Possibly,  however,  Mr.  Yarborough 
may  have  thought  that  these  "  dissensions  "  did 
not  concern  him  as  editor  of  this  diary.  If 
that  was  so,  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  referred 
to  them.  There  is  an  instructive  footnote  to 
page  78,  which  throws  fresh  Ugbt  on  what  is 
done,  or  rather  what  is  left  imdone,  by  our 
Foreign  Office.  In  conclusion,  we  can  recom- 
mend this  unassuming  Uttle  book  to  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  Central  Africa. 
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Forty  Dai/8  in  the  Holy  Land.  By  Elizabeth 
Harcourt  Mitchell.  (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.)  The 
first  two  chapters  and  the  last  two  chapters 
in  this  book  might  well  have  been  omitted. 
The  remaining  nine,  which  describe  the  writer's 
wanderings  from  Jaffa  to  Beyrout,  form 
very  pleasant  reading.  Mrs.  Mitchell  is  a 
zealous  High  Churchwoman,  but  her  enthusiasm 
makes  her  neither  narrow  nor  bitter.  The 
following  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  style  and  spirit 
in  which  she  writes : 

'•  A  visit  to  a  harem  was  said  to  be  a  desirable 
conclusion  to  our  sojourn  in  the  East,  but  I,  for 
one,  declined  to  enter  such  a  place  of  degradation. 
Were  it  possible  by  such  a  visit  to  help  our  poor 
sisters  out  of  their  slavery,  I  should  only  have  been 
too  thankful  to  make  it ;  but  to  go  and  see  them 
penned  up  in  their  detestable  prison  was  a  groat 
deal  more  than  any  Christian  woman  ought  to 
bear." 

Wlile  Mrs.  Mitchell's  party  was  in  Damascus 
they  fell  in  with  Milan,  ex-king  of  Servia.  This 
potentate  was  travelling  at  an  expense  of  £20  a 
day,  besides  extras ! 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

Mk.  JoirN-  MORLEY  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour 
have  both  been  elected  presidents  of  the  newly- 
founded  British  Economic  Association,  of  which 
Mr.  Gosohen  is  president  .and  Prof.  Edgeworth 
secretary.  Besides  the  Journal — of  which  it  is 
hoped  that  the  first  number  will  be  ready  by 
the  end  of  March — members  will  also  receive, 
for  their  annual  subscription  of  one  guinea, 
translations  of  foreign  works  and  reprints  of 
rare  economic  classics.  It  has  been  decided 
that  the  first  of  these  shall  be  a  translation  of 
Eoscher's  History  of  Economical  Literature  in 
England. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Keene,  author  of  The  Fall  of  the 
Moyhul  Empire,  has  written  a  life  of  Madhoji 
Sindia,  the  contemporary  of  Warren  Hastings, 
and  the  greatest  statesman  and  warrior  of  his 
line,  for  the  series  of  "  Kulors  of  India," 
edited  by  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter.  He  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  portrait  of  him, 
painted  in  oils  by  a  wandering  Italian  (name 
unknown),  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  Mountstuart  B.  Grant-Duff,  the  son  of  the 
liistorian  of  the  Mahrattas.  This  wiU  bo 
reproduced  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  volume. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth's 
Luhnir  ami  Life  of  the  People  will  be  published 
next  month.  It  will  contain  London  street  by 
street,  Central  London,  South  and  outlying 
London,  London  children,  &c.  Five  large  maps 
and  several  tables  of  comparative  poverty  will 
also  be  given  in  a  separate  volume. 

Mil.  Behnahd  Bosanquet  has  sent  to  press 
with  Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  for 
immediate  publication  a  criticism  of  General 
Booth's  scheme,  from  the  ethical  point  of 
view. 

The  last  volume  of  Mr.  Bailey  Saunders's 
series  of  Schopenhauer  Selections  will  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co 
very  shortly.  It  will  be  entitled  The  Art  of 
Literature,  and  contain  the  essays  on  "Author- 
ship," "  Style,"  "  The  Study  of  Latin," 
"  Men  of  Learning,"  "Thinking  for  Oneself^" 
"  Some  Forms  of  Literature,"  "  Criticism'" 
"  Reputation,"  and  "  Genius."  ' 

Messrs.  Methuen  announce  a  new  series,  to 
b.T  called  "  Social  Questions  of  the  Day,"  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  whose 
Inihistrial  History  of  England  was  reviewed  in 
the  Academy  of  last  week.  The  common  aim 
of  the  writers  will  be  to  treat  their  subjects 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  historical  school 
of  economics.  The  first  volume,  to  appear 
immediately,  will  be  Trades  Unionism—Old  and 
New,   by  Mr.    George  Howell.     This  will  be 


followed  by  Poverty  and  Pauperism,  by  the  liev. 
L.  E.  Phelps.  Among  other  volumes  arranged 
for  are — The  (to-operative  Movement  of  To-day, 
by  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake ;  Mutual  Thrift,  by  the 
Eev.  J.  Pronie  Wilkinson  ;  English  Socialism  of 
To-day,  by  Mr.  Hubert  Bland  ;  7'he  Commerce 
of  Nations,  by  Praf.  C.  F.  Bastable ;  English 
Land  and  English  Men,  by  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Stubbs;  and  Christian  Socialism,  in  England,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Carter. 

Messrs.  James  Nisbet  &  Co.  have  in  the 
press  a  new  series  of  books  on  practical 
Christianity,  entitled  "The  Christian  under 
Review,"  edited  by  the  Eev.  Charles  NcU, 
Incumbent  of  St.  Matthias,  Poplar.  In  twelve 
popidarly-written  small  volumes  the  Christian 
will  be  viewed  in  regard  to  his  start,  aims, 
beliefs,  mental  and  moral  training,  recreations, 
influence,  privileges,  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities, progress,  worship,  and  inheritance. 
The  list  of  the  writers  includes  the  bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man,  the  dean  of  Gloucester,  the 
dean  of  Norwich,  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  and 
Archdeacon  Wynne,  of  Aghadoe. 

A  NEW  novel,  by  Mrs.  Needell,  entitled 
Stei^hen  Ellicoit's  Daughter,  wOl  shortly  be 
issued  by  Messrs.  Frederick  Wame  &  Co. 

A  shilling  edition  of  the  English  translation 
of  Ibsen's  "  Eosmersholm,"  by  Mr.  Charles 
Archer,  will  be  issued  immediately  by  Mr. 
Walter  Scott.  At  the  performance  of  "  Eos- 
mersholm," to  be  given  on  February  23  at 
the  VaudevUle,  the  text  of  his  edition  wUl  be 
used. 

Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin  will  issue  next  week 
the  second  edition  of  Mademoiselle  Ixe — a  book 
which  has  lately  received  the  encomium  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  though  it  is  not  true,  as  has  been 
reported,  that  the  authoress  is  a  relative  of  the 
ex-preinier. 

The  first  number  of  the  London  Middlesex 
Note  Pooh,  a  new  illustrated  quarterly  magazine 
of  local  history  and  antiquities,  edited  by  Mr. 
B.  P.  W.  Phillimore,  will  be  published  during 
next  month  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock. 

An  "interview"  with  Dr.  Herman  Adler, 
acting  chief  Rabbi,  wUl  appear  in  No.  386  of 
Cassell's  Saturday  Journal,  to  be  published  on 
February  18.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  illustra- 
tion, showing  Dr.  Adler  in  his  office  in  Fins- 
bury-square. 

Max  O'Rell  has  accepted  an  engagement 
to  pay  a  third  visit  to  America  next  season. 
He  is  engaged  to  give  a  hundred  causeries  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  On  his  return 
to  Europe,  Max  O'Rell  intends  retiring  from 
the  lecture  field. 


VI.  (1jj2)  ;  an  extensive  series  of  the  works  of 
Defoe ;  a  number  of  old  plays ;  local  publica- 
tions relating  to  Sussex,  Brighton,  and  London  ; 
and  some  modern  books  printed  on  vellum. 
The  sale  will  last  altogether  for  eight  days. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Harleian  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
last,  February  4,  G.  E.  Cokayne,  Esq., 
Norroy  King  of  Arms,  in  the  chair.  The 
accounts  of  the  society  showed  a  marked 
increase  in  the  interest  taken  in  genealogical 
pursuits.  The  publications  issued  during  the 
past  year  were  the  "Marriage  Licenses  issued 
by  the  Vicar-General  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  1679— 1()94,"  in  two  volumes, 
and  the  "Eegistcrs  of  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Mayfair,  1740— 1754. "  "The  Visitations  of 
Norfolk,"  and  "The  Eegister  of  the  Parish 
Church  of  Kensington  "  are  now  in  the  press. 
Mr.  Granville  Leveson-Gower  was  elected  a 
vice-president,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Clay  a  member 
of  the  coimcil. 

Correction  : — In  Mr. Whitley  Stokes's  letter  on 
"  Lives  of  Saints  from  the  Book  of  Lisniore" 
in  the  Acujemy  of  last  week,  p.  139,  col.  1, 
line  26,  for  "  those  (namely,"  read  "  five  (those, 
namely." 


VNlVEItSFPy    JOTTINGS. 

Lord  Selborne,  who  was  formerly  deputy 
steward  as  well  as  counsel  to  the  university  of 
Oxford,  has  been  appointed  high  steward  in 
the  room  of  the  late  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  who 
had  held  that  office  since  1859. 


Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
degree  of  honorary  LL.D. 
Balfour. 


has  conferred  the 
upon   Mr.    A.   J. 


The  general  board  of  studies  at  Cambridge 
has  approved  Mr.  E.  A.  T.  WaUis  Budge,  of 
the  department  of  oriental  antiquities  in  the 
British  Musoumj  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Letters. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Society, 
on  Wednesday  next,  February  18,  Mr.  Alfred 
Nutt,  author  of  Studies  on  the  Legend  of  the 
Holy  Orail,  wOl  read  a  paper  upon  "  The 
Latest  Views  about  Arthur." 

The  Chief  Eabbi  will  lecture  at  the  Lambeth 
Polytechnic,  Femdale-road,  Clapham,  on 
Sunday  next,  February  lo,  at  3.30  p.m.,  upon 
"  The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Talmud." 

The  library  of  the  late  Archbishop  Thomson, 
consisting  of  upwards  of  6000  volumes,  is  to  be 
sold  in  the  De  Grey  Eooms,  at  York,  by  Messrs. 
Hepper  &  Sons,  on  Tuesday,  February  24,  and 
the  four  following  days.  Besides  a  large  col- 
lection of  theological  and  philosophical  works, 
it  comprises  the  publications  of  many  learned 
societies. 

On  Monday  next,  February  16,  Messrs. 
Sotheby  will  begin  to  sell  the  library  of  the 
late  Cornelius  Paine,  of  Brighton.  The  collec- 
tion is  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  including 
examples  of  early  English  printers,  from 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  ;  some  rare  Bibles,  sold  -n-ith 
all  faults  ;  the  second  Prayer-Book  of  Edward 


Mk.  Sidney  J.  Hickson,  author  of  A 
Naturalist  in  North  Celebes,  and  some  time 
deputy  professor  of  anatomy  at  Oxford,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  vacant  lectureship  at 
Cambridge  in  the  advanced  morphology  of 
invertebrates ;  and  Messrs.  G.  F.  C.  Seaile  and 
S.  Skinner  have  been  appointed  demonstrators 
in  experimental  physics. 

Me.  Percy  G.4RDNEU,  Lincoln  and  Merton 
professor  of  classical  archaeology  at  Oxford, 
will  deliver  a  public  lecture  on  Friday  next, 
February  20,  upon  "  The  Life  and  Work  of 
Henry  Schliemann." 

On  Monday  next,  February  16,  Mr.  E.  Gard- 
ner, director  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  ^vill 
deliver  a  public  lecture,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Cambridge  Hellenic  Society,  on  "  The  Theatre 
of  Megalopolis."  At  the  same  time  a  collection 
of  water-colour  drawings  of  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture, by  Messrs.  Scbutz  and  Barnsley,  will 
be  exhibited. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
logical Society,  held  on  February  12,  "  Aristotle 
on  the  Constitution  of  Athens  "  was  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Hicks,  and  Mr. 
Wyso. 

Two  portraits  have  been  presented  to  the 
imiversity  of  Cambridge  by  subscription :  one 
of  Dr.  Westcott,  now  Bishop  of  Durham,  painted 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond,  which  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  last  year ;  and  the  other 
of  Prof.  Alfred  Newton,  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Furse. 

The  first  scholarship  founded  at  Oxford  in 
memory  of  the  late  Aubrey  Moore,  for  the 
encouragement  of  theological  study,  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Ragg,  of  Christ  Church,  who 
has  already  taken  a  first  in  classics  and  in 
theology. 
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The  Union  at  Oxford  has  resolved  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  general  assembly  of  Paris 
students,  with  a  view  to  placing  them  on  the 
same  footing,  as  regards  honorary  membership, 
with  Cambridge,  Dublin  and  Durham  men. 

The  Oxford  Mayazine  has  published  a  census 
of  imdergraduates  resident  this  tenii.  The  total 
is  2420,  as  compared  with  2394  two  years  ago. 
The  chief  features  are  the  increase  in  non- 
collegiate  students  (who  now  outnumber  any 
college)  and  at  Lincoln,  Brasenose,  and  Trinity; 
and  the  decrease  at  Worcester,  Oriel,  Queen's, 
Christ  Church,  and  Morton. 

Prof.  Ewino's  inaugural  lecture  at  Cam- 
bridge, on  ' '  The  University  Training  of 
Engineers,"  has  been  published  as  a  pamphlet 
by  the  Pitt  Press. 

Prof.  Setk,  of  St.  Andrews,  has  been 
appointed  to  deliver  the  A.  J.  Balfour  philo- 
sophical lectures  at  Edinburgh.  He  will  give 
four  lectures  upon  "  Realism,"  on  the  four  first 
Mondays  of  March. 

The  free  evening  lecture  at  University  Col- 
lege, London,  on  Wednesday  next,  February 
18,  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell, 
upon  "  Samuel  Richardson." 

Mr.  Satyanibiiae,  acting  professor  of  logic 
in  the  Madras  Presidency  College,  states  that 
out  ;of  207  Indian  students  now  in  England, 
Cambridge  has  30  and  Oxford  9.  The  rest 
prefer  London  or  Edinburgh. 


ORIGINAL  VERSE. 

A   BIARRITZ   .SKETCn. 

The  raincloud  rests  upon  the  Rhuue, 

A  silvery  light  is  on  the  sea, 

The  grey  shale  cliffs  shine  wet,  and  we 
With  pallid  skies  are  more  in  tune 

Than  when  the  purple  moimtains  glow 

Along  the  clear  horizon  line, 

And  s-parkUng  waves  like  foaming  wine 
Leap  xip  and  o'er  the  rocks  below. 

We.  seek  the  fresh  salt-laden  air, 
The  odour  of  the  sea-wrack  thrown 
Upon  a  fearful  coast,  stormhlown, 

That  bids  the  mariner  beware. 

We  cannot  always  feast  or  tread 
Lijthtfooted,  for  the  heart  has  fears. 
And  watchful  eyes  have  hidden  tears — 

Bitterpet  tears  are  oft  unshed. 

Bratrix  L.  Tollemaciie. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 
The  Rev.  Scott  Robertson  contributes  to  the 
Antii/n(ir>/  for  February  a  useful  memoir  of 
Richard  Yngworth,  first  bishop  of  Dover.  He 
was  a  Dominican  friar,  but  his  early  history 
has  not  yet  been  made  out.  Ho  was  appointed 
to  the  new  see  in  1537,  and  died  in  1544.  Mr. 
Robertson  gives  an  abstract  of  the  prelate's 
•will ;  we  wish  it  had  been  printed  in  full.  Mr. 
Roach  do  Schonix  reviews  the  new  edition  of 
"  Petit' s  Architectural  Studies  in  France,"  and 
is  happily  enabled  to  reproduce  some  of  the 
engravings.  One  of  these  is  "A  Font  at 
Loches,"  which,  if  it  were  in  an  English 
church,  we  should  call  Norman;  but  that 
would  not  be  a  proper  terra  for  any  archi- 
tectural object  in  Touraine.  It  is  a  circular 
bowl,  with  two  rows  of  square  panels,  and  a 
running  pattern  at  the  top.  We  wish  some 
wandering  antiquary  who  can  draw  accurately 
would  reproduce  it  in  full,  so  that  the  designs 
in  all  the  squares  might  be  known  to  us.  Mr. 
Robert  Blair  contributes  a  note  on  ' '  Sand- 
desks,"  that  is,  desks  -svith  a  rim  round  them 
which  were  filled  with  sand,  in  which  the 
oailiest  lessons  in  writing  were  acquired.  They 
were,  it  seems,  in  use  in  the  Bishopric  of 
Durham  as  late  as  1810.    Wo  thought  that,  like 


the  horn-book,  they  had  been  discarded  in  the 
last  century.  Mr.  John  B.  Shipley  communi- 
cates a  very  interesting  article  on  recent  dis- 
coveries of  an  archaeological  character  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Boston,  U.S.A.  We  must 
await  further  infonnation  ere  wo  accept  the 
conclusions  which  woidd  seem  naturally  to 
flow  from  tliem.  Mr.  Hope  still  continues  his 
valuable  series  of  papers  on  Holy  Wells.  We 
trust  when  he  has  come  to  an  end  that  they 
may  be  collected  into  a  volume. 


..1  NEW  THEORY  OF  THE  OSSIANIC 
SAG  A.* 
Previous  investigators  of  the  Ossianic  Saga 
have  started  from  tlie  indications  of  the  Irish 
Annals  which  make  Finn  a  prominent  figure 
of  third  century  history.  Some  have  accepted 
the  Annals  as  substantially  true,  and  have  based 
their  interpretation  of  the  Saga  upon  them ; 
others,  like  Mr.  Skene,  have  refused  them  all 
credence  ;  others,  again,  like  myself,  have 
accepted  a  third-century  historical  Finn,  while 
maintaining  that  his  life  and  deeds  had  sub- 
stantially no  influence  upon  the  Saga,  which 
was  in  reality  an  arrangement  of  mythic  and 
heroic  tales,  made  chiefly  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  Prof.  Zimmer  now  comes 
forward  with  a  theory  which,  if  true,  is  of  such 
far-reaching  consequence  that  no  apology  is 
needed  for  laying  before  the  English  reader  the 
following  hasty  summary,  made  from  an  advance 
copy,  which  the  writer  owes  to  Prof.  Zimmer's 
courtesy. 

The  historical  conditions  which  form  the  basis 
of  Prof.  Zimmer's  argument  are,  briefly,  as 
follows  :  In  795  Norwegian  Vikings  appear  for 
the  first  time  upon  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  "which 
they  assail  and  harry  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  At  first  they  only  plunder  and  sail 
.away;  but  soon  they  fix  themselves  in  the 
land,  seize  upon  strategic  points,  ally  them- 
selves with  the  native  kings  (who  eagerly  seek 
their  aid  in  the  interminable  conflicts  which 
every  Irish  chieftain  waged  with  all  his 
neighbours),  marry  native  women  (who  greatly 
appi'cciated  their  stature  and  comeliness),  and 
become  half-Irish.  In  tho  early  years  of  the 
ninth  century  a  Norwegian  leader,  Thorgils, 
seeks  to  found  a  Norse  kingdom,  but  fails  and 
is  slain.  The  political  organisation  of  Ireland 
is  not  seriously  affected  by  the  Norsemen.  It 
is  otherwise  with  tho  next  batch  of  invaders — 
the  Danish  Vikings — who  appear  in  the  middle 
of  tho  ninth  centuiy,  seize  and  hold  Dublin 
against  both  Irish  and  Norwegians,  whom  they 
defeat  with  terrible  slaughter,  and  found  a 
Danish  kingdom,  which  has  imitators  in  the 
South  and  West,  plays  its  part  in  the 
ceaseless  warfare  that  rages  between  the  head- 
king  of  Ireland  ai\d  tho  under-kings,  and 
which  is  at  times  tho  most  powerful  political 
factor  in  the  island.  The  Danes  remain 
heathens  mitil  tho  middle  of  tho  tenth  century, 
when  Anlaf,  son  of  Sitric,  invades  England,  is 
conquered  by  Eadmund,  and  submits  to 
baptism  in  the  year  943.  Christianity  furthered 
tho  assimilation  of  Celt  and  Scandinavian,  as 
did  likewise  the  political  events  of  the  late 
tenth  and  early  eleventh  centuries,  when  the 
Munster  chief,  Brian,  wrested  for  a  time  the 
head-kingship  of  Ireland  from  the  North 
Irish  chiefs,  with  the  aid  of  the  Danish 
Vikings,  and  then,  turning  against  the  latter, 
inflicted  upon  them  the  defeat  of  Clontarf, 
which,  however  slight  in  its  immediate  effects, 
yet  marks  the  termination  of  the  period  of 
invasions.     The  later  raid  of  Magnus  Bare-legs 


■*  Zeitschrift  fiir  deutsches  AUerthum.  Vol.53.  H. 
Zimmer,  Keltische  Beitriige,  IH.,  weitere  nord- 
germanische  einfliisse  in  der  idtesten  iiberlieferung 
dcr  irischen  heldensage  ;  urspruug  uud  eutwicke- 
lung  der  Finn-(Ossian-)sage ;  die  vikinger  Irlands 
in  sage  ;  geschichte  und  recht  der  Ireu, 


(a.d.  1103)  was  an  isolated  event,  standing  in 
no  real  connexion  with  the  invasions  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 

Such  is  the  historical  background  to  the 
Fenian  Saga.  Prof.  Zimmer  first  examines 
the  fifteenth  century  account  of  Finn,  which 
represents  him  as  the  head  of  a  standing 
militia  engaged  chiefly  in  protecting  the  coasts 
of  Ireland.  He  has  little  difficulty  in  showing 
that  at  the  period  assigned  to  him  (second  and 
third  century,  A.D.)  Ireland  was  exposed  to 
no  invasions,  and  that  texts  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  which  deal  fuUy  with  the 
history  of  that  period  know  nothing  of  any 
standing  militia.  Moreover  the  texts  of  the 
older  Ultonian  heroic  cycle,  redacted  in  the 
in  the  seventh  century,  revised  and  interpolated 
down  to  tho  tenth  century,  although  they 
contain  numerous  traces  of  the  influence 
exercised  upon  them,  by  both  the  classical  and 
Christian  culture  which  blossomed  forth  so 
richly  in  Ireland  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  and  by  the  Norse  mythic  and  heroic 
tales  of  a  later  period,  yet  show  no  sign  of  any 
such  institution  as  that  pictured  in  the  later 
Fenian  texts.  Nor  is  any  mention  made  in 
the  Book  of  Rights,  a  compilation  of  the  later 
tenth  century,  of  the  elaborate  code  of  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Fenians  as  we  know  them 
from  the  fully  developed  Fenian  Saga. 

Irish  texts  of  the  eighth-twelfth  centuries 
repeatedly  present  the  word  ./?a»i?i,  plural _//aH«a 
(also  fennid),  in  the  sense  of  "  warrior," 
"warrior  band."  Later  texts  specialise  the 
meaning,  referring  it  to  the  warrior  bands  of 
Finn  and  Goll,  the  Fenian  militia.  The  word 
Jiann  is  a  loan-word  from  the  Norse ;  it  is  the 
Norse  fiandi,  plural  fiandr^"  enemy."  The 
Norse  Viking  was  the  enemy  par  excellence,  he 
was  also  par  excellence  the  brave  enemy,  the 
warrior  whose  valour  roused  the  admiration 
of  the  puny  {scliniUchivj)  Iiishmen.  From 
thence  to  "mercenary,"  "chieftain's  suite," 
"  fighting  force  of  the  clan,"  the  transition  is 
easy.  Examples  of  all  these  various  meanings 
aro  given,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  word 
occurs  in  passages  where  Norsemen  are  either 
mentioned  or  where  their  presence  may  be 
suspected.  But  the  signification  of  the  word 
was  still  further  extended ;  in  tho  form  Fine  it 
became  equivalent  to  "men,"  "  race,"  "tribe." 
This  took  place  when  the  original  connexion 
between  the  words  fianna  and  fine  and  the 
Scandinavian  population  had  died  out  of  the 
popular  mind.  Thus  a  verse  in  Fiacc's  hymn 
to  Patrick,  which  runs  thus,  "  he  [Patrick] 
preached  thrice  thirty  years  to  the  heathen 
bands  of  the  Feno  "  was  taken  in  the  sense  that 
Fene  was  an  old  generic  name  for  the  population 
of  Ireland.  But  how  comes  a  name  originally 
applied  to  Norse  Vikings  to  appear  in  an  early 
hymn  to  Patrick  ?  The  apostle  of  Ireland 
certainly  never  preached  to  the  Norwegians. 
No,  but  the  tenth-century  Irishmen  thought  he 
did.  Prof.  Zimmer  quotes  several  texts,  of 
which  I  shall  mention  the  most  important 
presently,  in  support  of  this  statement. 
But  why  did  they  believe  this  ?  The 
answer  to  the  question  involves  the 
consideration  of  the  Patrician  documents 
in  the  Book  of  Armagh.  Ever  since 
the  begiiming  of  tho  eighth  century 
Armagh  had  striven  to  push  her  claims  to 
primacy ;  she  had  valiantly  stood  on  the  side 
of  Rome  in  the  struggle  against  the  particularist 
usages  of  the  Celtic  Church  (reckoning  of 
Easter  and  special  form  of  tonsure),  and  had 
not  hesitated  to  forge  a  series  of  documents  in 
furtherance  of  the  Roman  claims.  Prof. 
Zimmer  hints  that  the  primacy  was  tho  price 
Rome  paid  to  Armagh  for  this  support.  But 
the  pretentions  of  Armagh  wore  not  finally 
accepted  by  the  Irish  Church  until  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  wo  can  follow  the 
stages  of  the  conflict  in  the  Annals.    In  the 
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tenth  century  a  new  danger  arises  :  the  Danish 
king  is  baptised  in  England,  the  Danish 
Christian  community  looks  to  Canterbury  rather 
than  to  Armagh.  The  old  device  is  resorted  to, 
iind  a  series  of  pious  fabrications  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  tenth  century  represent  Patrick 
as  having  converted  the  ancestors  of  the  Danes. 
The  device  met  with  the  success  that  attended 
any  more  than  usually  outrageous  perversion  of 
the  truth  in  the  Middle  Ages  generally,  and  in 
Ireland  specially.  Armagh  triumphed;  but 
her  very  triumph  led  to  oblivion  of  the  facts. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  mythology 
and  heroic  history  of  Ireland  were  thrown 
into  chronological  form,  the  Irish  antiquaries 
were  puzzled  by  the  statement  that  Patrick 
had  converted  the  Fine  ;  they  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  Danes,  to  them  the  Fene  were  one  of 
the  early  races  of  Ireland,  and  they  romanced 
about  them  to  the  top  of  their  bent.  But  by 
this  time,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  Finn  and 
his  men  had  been  transferred  back  into  the 
third  century.  The  connexion  of  Fene  with 
Finn  was  by  this  time  well  established.  But 
the  Iiish  antiquaries  of  the  eleventh  century 
knew  that  Patrick  was  later  than  the  third 
ccntuiy;  they  got  over  the  difficulty  by 
feigning  that  some  of  the  Fene  had  lived  long 
enough  to  be  converted  by  the  apostle  of 
Ireland.  Thus  arose  the  fable  of  the  super- 
naturally  prolonged  life  of  Ossian  and  Cailte. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  tenth  centuiy  text 
which  brings  together  Patrick  and  the  Fene. 
"  Loegairo's  Conversion  "  states  that  Patrick 
codified  the  customs  of  Ireland  with  the  helji 
of  eight  other  commissioners,  two  with  him- 
self to  represent  the  Church  (Benen,  Caimech) ; 
three  representatives  of  the  kingly  power 
(Loegaire  the  head-king,  and  the  under-kings 
of  Ulster  and  Munster) ;  and  three  others, 
Dubthach  head  bard  of  Ireland,  Fergus  the 
poet,  and  Eus  mac  Tricim  sui  herJa  fini,  "a 
knower  of  speech  of  the  feni."  This  Eus  mac 
Tricim  is  a  Eus  Tryggvasonar,  and  the  herla 
fini  is  Norse.  This  fable  corresponds  to  a 
fact.  The  Sonchus  Mor  is  no  purely  Irish  text 
of  the  fifth-sixth  centuries,  but  a  late  tenth 
century  codification  of  Irish,  Norse,  and  Norse- 
Irish  custom,  which  came  into  existence  when 
the  Scandinavian  invaders  had  welded  them- 
selves into  the  political  and  social  life  of 
Ireland. 

So  far  has  the  word  "  flann  "  carried  us. 
Now  for  the  earliest  accounts  of  Finn  himself. 
These  date  from  the  tenth  century,  and 
figure  him  as  the  chief  of  a  Viking  band, 
strong  in  the  possession  of  the  strategic  position 
of  Almu,  allying  himself  now  with  this  now 
with  that  native  chief,  making  love  early  and 
often,  playing  such  rough  practical  jokes  upon 
his  followers  as  to  tie  up  one  naked  to  a  tree 
all  night  because  he  had  deemed  it  too  cold  to 
go  out  when  told  (an  interesting  testimony  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  special  Teutonic  form  of 
humour),  son  probably  of  a  Norse  father  and 
an  Irish  mother,  and  endowed  with  the  seer's 
gift.  As  cnrly  as  the  second  half  of  the  tenth 
centuiy  he  figures  as  a  personage  of  the  second 
iindthiid  centuries.  How  did  this  happen!' 
The  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  the 
historical  Finn  (the  Viking  chief)  lived  must 
have  been  like  those  of  the  third  century,  so 
like  as  to  induce  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the 
tenth  century  Irishmen  who  had  no  correct 
idea  of  the  past.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
century  Ireland  is  equally  divided  between 
Mug  Nuadat  and  Conn  Cetchathach.  In  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  Fedlimid  mac 
Crimthain  is  the  recognised  king  of  Southern 
Ireland  [Mh  Maya,  Mog's  half).  The  record  of 
his  struggles  with  the  Northern  kings,  Niall 
and  Maelsechlainn,  recalls  that  of  the  second- 
third  century  head-kings.  Art  and  Cormac 
mac  Airt,  against  Southern  Ireland.  Indeed  it 
may    lb     assumed    that    the     tenth-eleventh 


century  accounts  of  the  second-third  century 
wars  wore  influenced  by  the  real  histoiy  of  the 
ninth  century.  In  one  instance  this  can  be 
proved.  A  late  tenth  century  North  Irish  poet 
decks  out  the  legendarj"^  North  Irish  third- 
century  king,  Cormac  mac  Airt,  with  traits 
derived  from  the  historical  South  Irish  bishop- 
king  of  Cashel,  Cormac,  slain  in  903.  In  one 
of  the  oldest  tales  about  Finn,  his  father, 
Cumall,  carries  off  his  mother  Murni,  daughter 
of  Tadg  mac  Nuadat.  Now  AiUll  Aulom,  a 
celebrated  legendary  king  of  the  early  third 
century  is  a  son  of  Mug  Nuadat  (mac  Moga 
Nuadat) ;  whilst  Tadg  mac  CCin  is  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  Leinster  legendary  history 
of  the  late  third  century.  Tadg  mac 
Nuadat  reminded  the  Irish  story-tellers 
of  both  these  earliei'  personages,  who 
were  separated  by  nearly  two  generations — 
hence  the  uncertainty  that  prevails  in  the 
earliest  Fenian  texts  about  Finn's  alleged  date, 
and  the  fact  that  he  is  made  to  live  over  some 
150  years.  Finn  is  thus  brought  down  to  the 
early  eighth  ci  ntury ;  and  we  find  at  this  date 
a  Caittil  Find,  who  was  slain  in  Munster  in 
850  by  Imar  and  Olaf,  kings  of  the  Dublin 
Danes.  These  had  appeared  in  Ireland  a  few 
years  previously,  and  their  hand  had  been  laid 
as  heavily  upon  their  Norwegian  predecessors 
as  upon  the  native  Irish.  The  Norsemen — 
now  after  two  generations  half-Irish — made 
common  cause  with  the  natives  against  them. 
Caittil  Find  was  their  chief  leader ;  his  defeat 
and  death  in  830  marks  the  triumph  of  the 
Danish  invaders,  who  were  to  rule  in  Dublin 
for  three  centuries.  About  Caittil  Find  him- 
self— half-Norse,  half-Irish — gathered  every 
floating  stoiy,  every  characteristic  trait  that 
the  -Irish  knew  of  in  connexion  with  the 
Norsemen.  His  fight  against  the  Danish 
overlord,  when  transferred  back  into  the  third 
century,  becomes  the  fight  of  the  Fenian 
militia  against  the  head-king  of  Ireland.  But, 
it  may  be  objected.  Find  is  no  Norse  name. 
No;  it  is  the  Irish  translation  of  hviti, 
"  white."  Caittil  was  a  "  Mr.  'White,"  as  were 
so  many  of  the  Vikings  of  the  first  invasion, 
who  came  mostly  from  the  Hardangerfiord. 
Indeed,  the  predominance  of  the  name 
"white"  struck  the  fancy  of  the  Irish,  and 
they  called  the  over-sea  visitors  findgenti, 
"white  strangers."  Later,  when  the  Danes 
appeared,  and  straightway  came  to  blows  with 
the  Norsemen,  they  were  distinguished  as 
duhlujenii,  "black  strangers." 

The  after  development  of  the  Fenian  Saga 
is  conditioned  partly  by  its  semi-Norse  origin, 
partly  by  the  fact  that  the  later  bards  borrowed 
scenes,  incidents,  and  traits  from  the  older 
Cuchulain  cycle,  and  wove  them  into  the  new 
heroic  epos.  One  instance  may  sufi'ce.  In  the 
Cuchulain  cycle  Ulster  defies  the  remainder  of 
Ireland;  Cuchulain,  single-handed,  holds  at 
bay  all  the  forces  of  the  South  and  West.  In 
the  Fenian  Saga  Ireland  takes  the  place  of 
Ulster,  and  successfully  withstands  the 
onslaught  of  the  King  of  the  World  and  his 
motley  tribe  of  allies.  Through  all,  too, 
pierces  the  original  heathen  character  of  the 
eponymous  hero  of  the  Saga.  But  South 
Ireland  was  already  Christian  in  the  third- 
fourth  centuries,  so  that  positive  heathen 
practices  could  no  more  have  occurred  there  in 
the  ninth  century  than  in  the  Germany  of  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.*  Another 
testimony  this  to  the  imported  nature  of  the 
Fenian  hgends.  The  most  distinctive  trait  of 
heathenism  associated  with  Finn  himself,  and 
the  one  which  seems  to  have  impressed  the 
Irish  the  most  vividly,  is  his  divinatory  power 
and  the  magic  practices  with  which  it  was 
accompanied.     From   one  of  the  oldest  Finn 


*  This  shows  how  far  removed  is  Prof.  Zimmer's 
standpoint  from  that  of  the  modern  folklorist. 


stories,  dating  back  to  the  tenth  century,  we 
leam  the  names  of  these  practices,  imhas 
forusnai  and  teinm  laeyda.  This  latter  cannot 
be  explained  in  Irish;  it  is  the  Old-Norse 
teinar  lai(/'Sir:="  the  thrown  staves,"  and  this 
method  of  divining  the  future  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  casting  of  "  surculi "  described 
by  Tacitus  in  chap.  x.  of  the  Germania. 

This  brief  summary  does  scant  justice  to  an 
investigation  every  point  of  which  is  buttressed 
by  a  wonderful  aiTay  of  facts,  and  by  reasoning 
of  the  most  subtle  and  acute  kind.  One  other 
point,  however,  I  must  cite.  Lochlami  has 
hithei-to  been  referred  to  Norway,  and  ex- 
plained as  "  lake-land."  But,  according  to 
Prof.  Zimmer,  the  oldest  form  is  Luthlind,  gen. 
Laithlinde;  and  it  is  an  Irish  rendering  of 
Laland,  the  island  whence  came  the  first 
Danish  Vikings.  At  first  it  designated  the 
Danes'  country  alone,  and  received  the  ex- 
tended meaning  of  Scandinavia  generally  at  a 
comparatively  late  period. 

Let  me  first  sum  up  the  novel  —  nay, 
revolutionary — features  of  the  hypothesis.  If  ■ 
tnie,  it  supplies,  as  its  author  claims,  an  I 
Ariadne's  clue  through  the  maze  of  early  Irish  " 
history  and  literature.  (1)  Wherever  we  meet  the 
words  "fian"or  "feni"  we  can  postulate  the 
presence  or  the  influence  of  Norsemen.  (2)  Early 
Irish  ecclesiastical  history  is  dominated  by  a 
series  of  pious  frauds  ad  majorem  yhriam  Ard- 
macliiae.  (3)  The  Brehon  law  is  shifted  several 
centuries  down,  and  no  longer  represents  an 
independent  autocthonous  legal  growth,  but  a 
compromise  between  two  rival  systems.  (4)  The 
Fenian  Saga,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  a  mere  literary 
elaboration  of  historical  and  pseudo-historical 
facts,  is  to  be  referred  to  Teutonic  i-ather  than 
to  Celtic  mythopoeic  fancy. 

In  presence  of  researches  so  weighted  with 
matter,  so  clogged  with  ultra-ingenuity  of 
analysis,  written,  moreover,  and  printed  with  all 
those  refinements  of  obfuscation  wherewith  the 
modem  German  loves  to  supplement  the 
natural  want  of  perspicuity  of  his  language,  I 
can  only  present  a  few  observations  of  the  most 
general  character. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the 
hypothesis  turns  upon  the  word  "  fiann."  But 
is  the  suggested  derivation  a  likely  one  ?  J 
Granted  the  Celt  could  find  no  better  generic  I 
name  for  the  Viking  than  "  the  enemy,"  would 
he  have  gone  to  the  Viking's  tongue  for  the 
word  itself  'f  He  must  have  learned  it  from  the 
Viking;  did  the  latter  describe  himself  as  a 
"  fiandi "  enemy  'f  Moreover,  although  Prof. 
Zimmer  shows  that  where  "fiann"  is  used  there 
is  generally  something  Norse  sons  roclie,  yet  he 
admits  that  fiandr  was  never  oflicially  used  of 
the  Norsemen  as  a  whole.  He  quotes  as 
analogous  the  word  "slave";  the  Germans 
captured  numbers  of  Slaves,  hence  the  word 
became  synonymous  with  servus.  But  it  hardly 
needs  pointing  out  that  the  analogy  is  a  false 
one.  The  further  instances  of  Find  =  Hviti, 
and  findgenti  =  Norsemen  many  of  whom  have 
the  surname  hviti,  can  hardly  be  said  to  support 
the  main  thesis.  Indeed,  I  fear  that  presented 
thus  baldly  these  conjectures  may  move  to 
mirth.  But  Prof.  Zimmer  means  them 
seriously,  and  has  much  to  urge  on  their 
behalf.  Nevertheless,  philological  considera- 
tions apart,  I  cannot  but  feel  the  in)mense 
initial  difificulty  of  the  theory. 

Then,  I  find  no  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  late 
Fenian  texts :  Finn's  standing  quarrel  with  the 
Lochlanners.  If,  as  the  hypothesis  demands, 
all  connected  with  the  Scandinavians  had 
become  so  vague  even  by  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century  as  to  allow  the  fable  of  a  third  century 
Finn,  is  it  likely  that  the  men  of  the  twelfth 
and  following  centuries  would  have  felt  the 
stress  of  the  invasion  period  sufficiently  to  make 
the  Lochlann  raider  the  standing  figure  which 
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ho  is  in  the  Saga  ?  The  original  enmity  of 
Caittil  and  the  Danes  can  hardly  be  adduced, 
because,  rx  hypothesi,  this  enmity  had  entirely 
lost  its  true  character  and  been  transformed 
into  enmity  between  a  third  century  Finn  and 
a  third  contmy  Irish  head-king  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  Finally, 
are  the  facts  mentioned  by  Prof.  Zimmer  at  all 
strong  enough  to  account  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  a  ninth  century  Norse-Irishman  with  a 
third  century  Irishman  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  teinm  laetjda  incident 
has  profoundly  impressed  me.  The  fact  that 
Irishmen  of  the  tenth,  twelfth,  and  fourteenth 
centuries  should  ascribe  a  distinctively  Norse 
f—  practice  to  Finn  must  mean  something,  even  if  it 
does  not  mean  all  that  Prof.  Zimmer  thinks. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Celtic  experts  will  not 
be  deterred  by  Prof.  Zimmer's  peculiar  modes 
of  controversy,  of  which  there  are  some 
characteristically  unpleasant  examples  in  this 
paper,  from  subjecting  his  theory  to  the  most 
searching  criticism.  Whatever  may  be  its  fate, 
it  is  a  marvel  of  hard  work,  of  acute  investiga- 
tion, of  subtle  reasoning.  In  every  sense  of  the 
word  it  is  epoch-making. 

Alfbed  Nutt. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

"  ARISTOTLE  ONTHE  CONSTITUTION  OF  ATHENS.'" 

London  :  Feb.  9, 1891. 

Those  interested  in  the  newly-discovered 
'ABnvaluiv  7ra\iT»/o  will  do  well  in  cases  of  doubt 
or  difficulty  to  suspend  judgment  for  a  while 
until  the  book  appears  in  a  more  satisfactory 
form,  as  it  assuredly  will  do,  when  the  promised 
facsimiles  are  once  in  the  hands  of  Aristotelian 
scholars.  MeanwhUe  the  following  corrections, 
which  are  mostly  of  an  obvious  kind,  may  be 
of  use  provisionally,  if  only  to  show  the  need 
of  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  text. 

P.  16.  ff  Toh  troiiinaaiv  abris  iroAXaxoO  fifiivriKf. 
The  last  word,  which  is  a  vox  nihili,  is  clearly 
a  blunder  for  ^»'M»T)Tai,  the  word  used  by  the 
writer  of  the  noAirtio  in  the  very  similar  passage 
in  p.  28. 

P.    19.     iSei  S€  T€\f?f  V(VTaK0(TlOfl(5ltjLVOV    ^fV    6s    ftv 

4k  t^s  oiKfias  TToijf  vevTaKOTia  fA.iTpa,     For  rrjs  oiVefas 

we  must  surely  read  7^1  o'lKdas. 

P.  29.  Kot  vdKif  Siayt-udi  [s/c]  irov  \e7ft  irfpl  twv 
Staviifxaffffai  t^jv  yriv  fiovKofievuv.  I  cannot  find 
any  sense  in  this  as  it  stands  ;  but,  by  the 
change  of  a  letter  or  two,  we  may  get  some- 
thing very  different — Kol  Trd\iv  Se  iWoBl  irouAfV* 

P.  64.  Sii  t},i/  afp^ov  aTparidv.  The  ^vriter 
means  not  the  army  of  Xerxes,  but  his  expe- 
dition— tTTparflati,  A.  similar  correction  has  to 
be  made  in  p.  75,  where  arparfiats  is  printed 

OTpario'is 

P.  66.  inl  Ti/xoa6eifov  Apxoi'Tos,   Read  TtfiotrOhovs. 
P.  100.   'Paaiy  t€  o  ^alap(c^y  KOl  4»ayA\os  b  A^tp- 

Sous  uiui.  The  last  two  words  arise  from  a  mis- 
reading of  'AxfpSoiJffio! ;  Phayllus  was  of  the 
demo  called  'AxfpSoCj,  as  Eliinon  was  of  that  of 

Tlaiavia, 

P.  lOO.    eV  EuffAfiSoijs  apxovTos,    Read  EwKAft'Sou. 

P.    103.     ioKOVTtV    KdWtffTa    5^       Koi     iroXtTlKCtTttTa 

andvTuv  KapSia  koI  koivtj  xp'^'^'^^^^i  "^^"^^   Trpoyfyiprj- 

fjiet'ais  crvfi<popa7f.  There  is  no  sense  in  KapSia 
which  is  a  mere  error  for  ical  iSi'ct 

P.  125.  Kw\('OVffL  .  .  .  oxiTovs  i^fTfi^pas  els  t^v 
oSlii>  ixpovv  ^x"** [*>''"]  »o'f'>'.  The  double  solecism 
in  this  passage  may  be  removed  by  restoring 

pitTt^piivs  and  exo»'['ras]. 

p.  143.   Aiorvoiwv  Tuv  M  Arivaiwv.   Read  ATjvalcp 
P.  162.  ifiTr-nyyvTiif  is   an    impossible    word ; 

the  true  reading  must  be  ^/itt^kttjs. 

I.  Bywater. 


Wadham  College,  Oxford  :  Feb.  12, 1891. 

P.  14,  1.  8.  fjv  5'  li  So'Ami'  t]}  fifV  l>ii(Tfl  Kal  rf  S6(ri 
T(cv  TrpcitTuVf  ry  5'  oi/aia  Kal  TOiS  irpdyfiaffi  twv  pLftruv  . 
^■qaet  here  being  impossible,  I  thought  of  (picrei  ;  and 
it  seems  coniirmed  by  p.  48,  1.  10.  .o7  ko!  [rp]  fpitra 
Tuv  iiri(pavaf  ••  ^aav.  This  use  of  ipviiis  is  perhaps 
against  Aristotelian  authorship.  So  is  the  use  o£ 
TO  npdypLaTa,  imlcss  I'vl.  i.  11.  12  be  parallel. 

P.  16,  1.  11.  For  [aua]  t"  ^^df,  where  the  brackets 
show  that  S.ua  is  \n\t  in  by  Mr.  Kenyon  to  repre- 
sent something  illegible,  read  fiffr'  4^6ii.  d/ia  te  is 
quite  ungrammatical. 

P.  2.5,  1.  7.  6?  hv  (naiia^itharis  ttjs  irtfAewj  ju^ 
[a'/f»]7;Tat  {su)  ih,  '6-n\a  ^i)^\  /xi&'  eTcpo-i'.  Read  fiij 
Tee>)7-ai  7tk  8irAo,  the  regulivr  phrase. 

P.  28,  1.  7.  Solon  anoSruxlav  iXoyUaro.  But  this 
is  not  Greek.  airo5r|//iai/  eVoi^ffaro  occurred  to  me ; 
and  it  seems  confirmed  by  p.  32,  1.  18,  tJjv  juJv  oOv 
a-no^T)Uiio.v  iiroiTiaaTi}. 

P.  43,  1.  3.  7UV  Se  Koivui^j  [^avT^  vvv\  fj.e\-ffiTea9ai 
Ttdvriiiv.  In  this  construction  ii(Ki]aftti  would  be 
required.  The  writer  probably  said  avr'bs  eVijitAii- 
deotfai.  Cf.  1.  17.  Something  is  left  out  in  the 
clause  preceding. 

P.  47,  1.  9.  ^^7j  5«  [TrapaTTjJpoDiTfs  ^v  aitpov6Kft 
Tv7s  nai'uQTjiaiois  'liTTriav  (^tu7x*''^*'  J^P  oi'T"^  f^^rtpx^- 
fxtyoi^  6  5'  'IffTTopxoy  diroO'TtAAwi'   Ti;if   irofiirTjv)       )U6T- 

fpX'*M«''»'  seems  unmeaning,  and  the  present  jmr- 
ticiple  o£  lpxoiJi.ai  is  always  suspicious.  Read 
Karapx6ufV0S, 

P.  48,  last  line.  '/•  a  afft^-^nfiov  a,ua  Kai  ytyo.t'ro 
ayfyvui  aceAtJvTtj  tous  avatriovs  Kal  (/>iAous  iavTuy. 
Ought  we  not  to  read  ivayus  for  ayeirfh  ? 

*  Dr.  Sandys  has  sent,  as  another  conjectural 
emendation,  iTipuBi  nou. 


P.  92,  1.  4.  06  x'^P^'^l'^foi  Si  KaAws  t((t€  toii 
■irpdyii.a[ai\.  xo>PV<rdfieyoi  is  perhaps  only  an  over- 
sight for  XRVit/J-cot. 

The  following  suggestions  I  make  with  less 
confidence  : 

P.  14,  1.  .5.  Kal  y&p  iwriKavvtv  KoX  wphs  fKarepovs 
mip  iKaTipav  jucixfTai  Kol  SiauifKrflrjrcr  The  editor 
says  "  the  reading  is  very  doubtful,  -ivith  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  Km'."  iiii]Ka.vvfv  appears  to 
give  no  sense  at  all.  I  conjecture  with  much 
doubt  e'TraAAarrei,  a  favourite  word  with  Aristotle, 
which  seems  suitable  to  describe  the  attitude  of  a 
man  who  sees  and  takes  both  sides  of  a  question  at 
once,  who  is  at  home  in  both  camps. 

P.  16,  1.  17.  Ta  T€  Trpdytxara  voaovvra  ^ifTfKpovaaTo, 
The  editor  tells  us  that  ixfrtKpovaa.To  "  is  a  very 
doubtful  reading."  In  the  Academy  for  February  7 
Dr.  Sandys  proposes  lifrexfoltaTo,  but  this  hardly 
gives  the  sense  required.  Solon  must  have  spoken 
not  of  treatment  only,  but  of  cure.  I  have  thought 
of  KoTfiraMoTu ;  and  I  see  afterwards  (1)  that 
eirauo-d^uTji'  occurs  twice  in  the  verses  of  Solon  sub- 
sequently quoted,  and  (2)  that  the  editor  gives  us 
[)r]apa(i'€t  [KaTajiraueic  ttJi/  ivtaruaav  tpiXonKiau  on 
p.  14,  1.  7,  the  Kara  being  his  representation  of 
sometUng  illegible.  Of  course  the  middle  voice 
(if  right)  would  be  due  to  Solon  himself. 

P.  43,  1.  12.  Si'i[«iir€]pt'f.  This  is  hardly  a  word 
for  Attic  prose,  and  perhaps  it  is  just  permissible 
to  conjecture  5ii  Ttavris. 

P.  44,  1.  20.  yAytfTTOv  h\  TidvTaiv  ^v  twv  [apeffKo]- 
liivuv.  ap^TKoiifnuv  thus  used  is  no  more  Attic 
Greek  than  iie\i]a(a6ai  mentioned  above  or  ^xoM- 
[eVas]  on  p.  12.5,  1.  h.  Many  words  may  probably 
be  thought  of.     k^xo-P^' l^^''""  would  be  possible. 

P.  .52,  1.  8.  i>  Sl'l<Tay6pa5  4t iKaniixtvos  tJ  imdntt. 
Ought  we  not  to  read  i.voXtnr6iifms  here  and  else- 
where (p.  76,  1.  6,  and  p.  93,  1.  5)  ? 

P.  103,  1.  13.  dpia  should  probably  be  i-XXd,  and 
on  p.  139,  1.  13,  doKifmceh  is  presumably  an  over- 
sight for  hoKifxaadivTis 

P.  143,  1.  6.  f'ladya  5"  &  iSaffiAfts  Kol  hKi^olyinv] 
.  .  oi[o]i  Ka!  viraiepioi.  Dr.  Sandys  suggests  o-kotoIoi. 
I  had  thought  of  the  more  obvious  evpoiot,  but 
perhaps  his  suggestion  is  the  better. 

There  are  many  smaller  things  which  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  point  out  here. 

The  passage  of  Polybius  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Kenyon  (Introd.,  p.  xvii.)  as  citing  a  direct  men- 
tion by  Timaeus  of  the  noAirtTai  of  Aristotle  does 
not  apijear  to  contain  any  such  direct  mention. 
It  tells  us  that  Aristotle  wrote  about  the  Locriau 
state,  and  was  criticised  by  Timaeus  :  it  does  not 
tell  us  in  what  work  he  did  so.  As  no  other  early 
authority  for  Aristotle's  noAireioi  is  quoted,  it  is 
important  that  this  piece  of  evidence  should  be 
accm-ately  stated. 

Heruert  Richauds. 


Edinburgh  University:  Feb.  10,  1891. 

Grateful  as  one  may  be  for  the  prompt 
appearance  of  this  work  after  the  first  announce- 
ment of  its  discovery,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
regret  the  effects  that  haste  has  left  upon  the 
editing.  Misprints  are  far  too  numerous— <•.(/., 
Sierripti  (13.  3.),  AiifiAou  (20.  3.),  5ia  (35.  7.), 
^yriKdra  (52.  13.),  Kupi/J.J'  (86.  1.),  Aputo?  (93.  7.), 
T-nv  (106.  1.),  BfTv  (112.  14.),  Touj  (124,  2.), 
TaSTaTois  (146.  12.).  A  more  serious  defect  is  in 
unsystematic  or  misleading  punctuation — e.y., 
the  superfluous  commas  in  3.  11.,  the  inconsis- 
tency of  the  period  in  19.  11.,  compared  with 
6.  3.,  and  7.  2.,  the  roimd  brackets  in  24.  3., 
&c.  These  may  seem  slight  defects,  but 
nothing  is  so  persistent  in  a  text  as  bad  punc- 
tuation. Similar  effects  of  hurry  are  visible  in 
the  notes.  What  is  the  value  of  such  notes  as 
that  on  i.(i^uyiu.v  (p.  2.  from  Liddell  and  Scott 
3.  v.),  or  that  on  irpayixain  (p.  14),  or  the  many 
reflections  on  parallels  from  English  history 
scattered  up  and  down  in  the  notes  ?  Can  the 
editor  be  really  so  unaware  of  what  "  Theog- 
nis  "  is  as  would  appear  from  his  comment  on 
p.  29  ? 

But  the  worst  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover any  principle  whatever  in  the  method  of 
editing.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  vu-ged  fairly 
enough  that  the  publication  of  a  facsimile  re- 
production of  the  MS.  absolved  the  editor  from 
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the  duty  of  reproducing  its  readings  in  type ; 
but  would  it  not  in  the  meantime  have  been 
better  to  add  these,  misspellings  and  aU,  at 
the  foot  of  his  text  along  with  the  Testumnia 
to  the  various  passages?  That  this  has  not 
been  done  is  clear  from  86.  n. ;  and  the  correc- 
tions of  non-Attic  forms  and  usages  are  very 
arbitrary — c'/..  TliaiarpaTos  and  UfuriarpaTos  both 
occur  on  p.  4u.  Yet  tirtiiixovrai  is  altered  to 
iti^fXoivTci  on  p.  125,  "because  the  form 
irifit\eo/iai  {i.e.,  inififKov/iai)  is  used  elsewhere  in 
the  MS."  ntipoei  is  changed  on  p.  124,  and 
AaKiSiiiiopoi  kept  on  p.  49.  About  the  retention 
of  ATjiToi.p-y/as  the  editor  hesitates,  but  ends  by 
quoting  Hesychius  for  the  form  and  retains  it. 
His  Attic  sense  is  offended  by  81701  w«V«"  (p-  1 1 1 ). 
but  not  by  ol  iii'  (84.  8.,  87.  5.,  140,  G.,  157. 12.). 
Truly,  "  one  is  taken, and  another  left."  Again, 
what  is  to  be  said  of  the  forms  ^7€aip7oDvTo 
(43.  12.),  »;5<os  (44.  3.),  xcpv^f^fo'  (92.  4.,  vid. 
infra)  ?  Is  there  any  justification  for  the  form 
litTaTijpd  (137.  1.)?  In  the  last  place,  several 
of  the  editor's  interpretations  are  wrong.  The 
note  on  eAA»)»oro/<fai  (p.  84)  supposes  a  contra- 
diction in  the  text  which   does  not  exist ;    in 

1.  8  there  is  a  limitation  of  some  kind  or  other 
mentioned  on  their  membership  of  the  council, 
but  no  complete  disability.  In  the  note  on 
p.  Ill  " are  not  suitable "  should  be  "are  not 
competent."  More  serious  is  the  misapprehen- 
sion on  p.  20  (6.  7.),  which  has  led  the  editor 
to  asterisk  his  own  reconstruction.  The  text  as 
it  stands  is  fair  enough  Greek  for  "  bearing  out 
their  view  that  the  position  of  a  Hippeus  means 
that — i.e.,  the  keeping  of  a  horse,"  which  is  the 
sense  reqiiired  by  the  context. 

A  few  notes  follow  containing  suggestions  for 
emendations   or   reconstructions   of    the  text : 

2.  G.  read  ifirf.  25.  1.  KoXdCtaBm  must  be  wrong 
— a  middle  (dep.)  is  required.  (The  punctuation 
in  24.  8.  is  very  doubtful — perhaps  ^j  tA  Si  li\\a 
Kol,  &c.)  42.  11.  scarcely  possible  Greek  for  the 
editor's  supposed  meaning.  43.  12.  iytdpyovv, 
49.  7.  (v.  note)  retain  (at  .least  temporarily) 
MS.  forms.  82.  12.  <to>  is  unnecessary. 
92.  4.  xn'^i/^foi.  101.  15.  scarcely  right — it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  proposed  reading  is 
consistent  with  the  usage  of  tenses  and  moods 
throughout  the  document.  125.  2.  the  proposed 
emendation  is  almost  impossible  to  construe 
and  fails  to  account  for  the  corruption. 

In  29.  12.  SiayyuOt  is  certainly  wrong.  Eead 
perhaps  Sh  Sa>o9i  ttov.  In  145.  6.  [ffKOTJoIoi 
would  redeem  the  reputation  of  Lucian  for 
acciu-acy.  Twice  over  {Hermot.  64. :  De  Dom. 
18.)  he  expressly  states  of  the  Areopagus  that 
it  met  "  by  night."  It  is  incredible  he  shoxild 
have  invented  this  statement,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability he  derived  it  from  the  present  passage. 

The  references  are  by  pages  and  lines. 

J.  A.  Smith. 

[We  have  also  received  a  large  number  of 
conjectural  emendations  from  Mr.  W.  Wyse,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  we  are  unable 
to  print  this  week. — Ed.  Academy.] 

London  :  Feb.  11, 1891. 
As  publisher  for  the  Clarendon  Press,  where 
this  work  is  printed  for  the  British  Museum, 
will  you  allow  me  to  contradict  the  statement 
that  the  first  edition  was  withdrawn. 

The  edition  was  sold  out  within  a  few  days 
after  publication,  and  a  second  edition  is  being 
printed,  and  will  be  ready  next  week. 

Henry  Feowde. 


Thus,  at  1.  611,  we  are  referred  to  "  Mansor, 
Amphorison'  19."  The  only  way  to  get  at  this 
was  to  make  a  bold  guess.  My  guess  was  that 
"Mansor"  is  an  Arabic  name,  and  ought,  per- 
haps, to  have  "Al"  before  it.  So  I  tried 
"Almansor";  and,  behold,  it  is  right!  The 
somewhat  long  Latin  quotation  which  follows 
the  name  in  the  MS.  occurs,  word  for  word, 
in  "Astrologia  Aphoristica  Ptolomaei,  Her- 
metis,  .  .  .  Almansoris,"  &c.  (IJlmae,  1641).  It 
is  section  14  (not  19)  of  Almansoris  Proposi- 
tiones.  The  mysterious  "Amphorison"  is  an 
error  for  "  Aphorismorum,"  and  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  Almansor's  treatise  begins  vnth  the 
words — "  Aphorismorum  compendiolum,  mi 
Eex,  petiisti,"  &c. 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  source  for 
Chaucer's  poems ;  and  it  explains  some  other 
passages,  all  of  which  can  now  be  easily  fol- 
lowed. Thus,  at  1.  705  of  Group  D  we  have  a 
long  quotation  from  section  2  of  the  same 
treatise.  But  the  same  volume  contains  "  Her- 
metis  centum  Aphorismorum  liber "  ;  and 
Chaucer  quotes  this  also,  at  1.  622  in  Fumi- 
vall's  text.  Chai'.cer's  reference  is  to  section 
24,  which  is  pretty  near;  for,  in  the  printed 
text,  it  is  section  25. 

In  reading  these  treatises  by  Almansor  and 
Hermes  I  have  come  across  several  interesting 
references.  There  is  yet  a  third  treatise  of  the 
same  character,  in  the  same  volume,  viz.,  "  CI. 
Ptolomaei  centum  Dicta";  and  there  is  at 
least  one  good  thing  to  be  found  in  it.  80 
Chaucer  had  read  this  also. 

Every  reader  of  the  Knight's  Tale  takes  an 
interest  in  the  temple  of  Mars  and  all  its 
belongings.  There,  among  others,  is  the  famous 
line — 

"  Ther  saugh  I  breut  the  shippes  hoppesteres." 

I  am  delighted  to  find  that  it  was  a  special 
function  of  the  planet  Mars  to  burn  ships  I 
For  what  says  Ptolemy  in  his  fifty-fifth 
saying? 

"  Martis  aduersus  naues  noxiavis  imminuitur,  cum 
ueque  in  coeli  medio,  neque  in  uudecimo  loco  est. 
In  his  enim  locus  nauem  corrumpit,  praedonibus 
per  vim  occupantibus.  Incendeiur  aiiiem  nauia,  si 
ascendens  ab  aliqua  Stella  fixa  quae  ex  Martis  mix- 
tura  sit,  affligetur." 

So  now  we  know  why  Mars  burnt  the  ships ; 
it  was  because  the  ascendent  was  being  worried 
by  some  fixed  star  that  co-operated  with  his 
evil  influence.  Moreover,  he  was  certainly 
either  in  mid  heaven  or  in  the  eleventh  man- 
sion, and  altogether  in  the  worst  of  tempers. 
Walter  W.  Skeat. 


CHAUCER'S  REFERENCES  TO  ALMANSOR,  HERMES, 
AND  PTOLEMY. 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge :  Feb.  6, 1891. 
In  the  side-notes  to  -Group  D  in  the  Elles- 
mereMS.  of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  there  are 
numerous  Latin  quotations.     I  have  found  out 
where  nearly  all  of  them  come  from.     Some  of 
them  are  a  fittle  mysterious, 


tunip  and  the  land  of  naharina. 

Weston-super-Mare:  Jan.  31,  1891. 

In  the  Academy  of  Jan.  17  (p.  65)  Mr. 
Howorth  has  started  some  questions  about 
Tunip  and  Naharina.  These  require  a  careful 
reply,  and  I  hope  to  give  some  help. 

As  Mr.  Howorth  thinks,  Tunip  was  not  the 
Daphne  by  Antioch,  nor  anywhere  near 
Damascus.  I  quote  from  my  paper,  "  On  the 
Geography  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates,  as 
known  to  the  Ancient  Egyptians,"  read  at  the 
Bath  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  sect. 
E,  in  1888,  and  published  in  the  Bahylonian  and 
Oriental  Record : 

"When  the  place  called  by  the  Egyptians  Nii  was 
by  mistake  identified  with  Nineveh,  we  were  led  to 
suppose  that  they  were  lords  of  Assyria  in  earnest ; 
and  the  Naharina  of  hieroglyphic  record  was  taken 
in  a  large  sense  for  Mesopotamia.  In  later  years 
we  have  placed  it  between  Euphrates  and  Orontes. 
But  now  the  cuneiform  correspondence  of  Tel  el- 
Amarua  certifies  us  that  it  is  identical  with  Mitani 
between  Euphrates  and  the  Belikh  river  on  the 
east,  says  Dr.  Schrader.  But  this  must  not  limit 
Naharina  as  simply  conterminous  with  Mitani ; 
and  indeed  we  know  that  it  stretched  far  to  the 


west,  for  the  celebrated  strategic  point  Tunip, 
now  Tennib,  .south  of  Ezzaz,  was  in  Naharina 
(Brugsch,  Geoff.  Inachr.  ii.  10),  so  that  Leuormant 
was  right  ui  extending  Naharina  iu  his  map  (Hist. 
9  ed.,  234)  right  across  from  the  Orontes  to  the 
Khabur." 

"It  is  highly  interesting  to  find  that  when 
Thothmes  III.  took  Tunip  it  was  in  the  liauds  of 
the  Ruten-foUc,  and  its  lords  bore  the  Aramaic 
title  of  Maran,  in  Egyptian  Marina ;  but  in  the 
treaty  of  Rameses  II.  it  figures  as  a  town  of  the 
Khcta  with  a  Sutekh.  Among  the  newly- 
discovered  clay  tablets  is  one  from  Tunip  (Dunip), 
praying  for  help  against  the  Kheta  king  some 
half -century  later  than  when  Thothmes  took  it. 
This  agrees  with  the  statement  that  Tunip  was 
in  Naharina,  and  shows  us  the  date  when  the 
Hittites  were  overrunning  this  country  in  force, 
after  the  Egyptians  had  broken  up  the  Rutennu." 

It  was  NiJldeke  who,  fifteen  years  ago, 
identified  Tunip  with  Tennib  {Zeitsclir.  f.  Aeq. 
Sjrr.  187G,  10,  11),  and  I  believe  this  has  been 
generally  accepted.  Tennib  (given  by  Maspero 
as  Tinnab)  is  not  marked  by  Dr.  Sachau  in  his 
map,  and  did  not  lie  on  his  route ;  but  it  is 
marked  in  Key's  two  important  maps  of  North 
Syria  {Carte  de  la  Monia(/ne  des  Ansarifa,  et  dn 
Pachalih  d'Alep,  and  Carte  du  Nord  de  la 
Syrie).  It  lies  rather  less  than  twenty  English 
mUes  northward  (a  little  west)  from  Aleppo ; 
and  doubtless  was  "in  the  land  of  Khilibu  " 
[Aleppo],  to  the  king  of  which  it  was  subject 
— the  miserable  king  who  was  just  afterwards 
drowned  at  Kadesh,  and  held  up  by  the  heels 
in  the  unscientific  fashion  shown  in  the  picture. 
Tennib  is  not  many  miles  from  Tel 
Erfad  (ancient  Arpad),  and  only  some  six  or 
seven  miles  (apparently)  south  of  Ezzaz,  the 
Khazazu  of  the  Assyrian  Annals.  All  this 
region  strongly  appeals  to  men  of  means  and 
spirit  to  explore  it  in  a  scientific  way.  In 
my  paper  before  cited,  I  have  concisely  put 
together  the  Egyptian  information.  In 
another  paper  in  the  Babylonian  and  Oriental 
Record  entitled  "Notes  on  the  Geography  of 
Northern  Syria  and  some  Neighbouring  Lands, 
viewed  from  the  Assyrian  side,"  I  have  collected 
the  principal  data  of  the  records  of  conquest 
from  the  east ;  and  by  the  kind  assistance  of 
Mr.  Pinches,  I  have  given  the  names  of  seventy 
principal  places  in  cuneiform  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  identify,  with  the  hieroglyphic 
names  from  Egyptian  inscriptions,  and  the 
modem  names,  as  woU  as  transliterations  of 
the  ancient  names. 

To  those  who  are  seriously  studying  this 
subject  I  shall  be  happy,  so  far  as  I  can,  to 
supply  separate  reprints  at  these  papers,  and 
any  other  information  within  my  knowledge. 
The  highly  important  "  Kamak  List  of 
Northern  Syria,"  I  edited  and  contributed  in 
June,  1885,  to  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeo- 
logy. It  has  been  in  print  some  years,  and  is 
still  awaiting  pubUcation  in  the  next  (and 
last)  volume  of  Transactions,  which  for  the 
future  will  be  superseded  by  the  less  tardy 
method  of  the  Proceedinys. 

With  regard  to  Hamath,  whose  name  Mr. 
Howorth  has  not  found  in  the  inscriptions 
describing  the  campaigns  of  the  XVIIIth  and 
XlXth  Dynasties,  I  have  long  ago  proposed 
to  see  its  name  in  the  Amatu  of  the  Kamak 
list  of  Thothmes  III.,  a  name  identical  with 
that  by  which  the  Assyrian  Annals  have 
designated  it.  And  in  view  of  the  cuneiform 
despatches  of  Tel  el-Amarna  I  feel  that  this 
opinion  is  strongly  confirmed  ;  "  for  the  name," 
as  I  have  remarked,  ' '  maj'  have  been  written 
in  cimeiform  by  a  Mesopotamian  scribe,  and 
transliterated  exactly  into  hieroglyphic  in 
Egypt." 

As  to  Patina,  Mr.  Howorth  will  see  that  it 
is  not  Paddan  Aram,  and  has  no  connexion 
with  "  Batanaea  or  Bashan."  Once  more  to 
quote  my  last-mentioned  paper : 

"  The  covmtry  of  Patina  had  for  its  capital  Kunu- 
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luaiu  Unqi,  between  the  Afriu  aud  the  Oroutes,  or 
Kiuiilia.    See  Delitzsch,  JFo  lag  das  Parodies,  27i." 

I  think  this  is  the  present  Tel  Kounana 
(Rey's  Map),  n  being  often  convertible  with  /  ; 
aud  Hazarra,  another  place  in  Unki  (the  Umk 
plain  near  Antioch,  Amku  of  the  Karnak  List, 
308),  must   be  Hazre  (Sachau,  -loD)  near  Dana. 

Paddan  Aram  must  of  course  have  been  on 
the  east  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  I  think  the  name 
Paddan  is  preserved  in  Tel  Peddan,  with 
ruins,  west  of  Kharran  (Sachau,  222).  This 
maybe  "the  city  Pitanu "  of  Esarhaddon's 
campaign  (Budge's  Esarhaddun,  p.  41). 

Henky  George  Tomkixs. 


WHY     WAS     THE      UOESE     DRIVEN     BEFORE     IT 
WAS  RIDDEN  ? 
Iiuxor,  Upper  Egypt:  Jan.  30, 1891. 

The  Academy  of  January  3,  containing  Prof. 
Eidgeway's  interesting  note,  has  only  just 
reached  me.  His  views  as  to  the  small  size  of 
the  horses  of  ancient  Egypt  are  curiously 
supported  by  certain  sculptures,  recently  un- 
earthed, on  the  exterior  walls  of  the  temple  of 
Ameuhotep  III.  at  Luxor.  In  one  scene  the 
king,  seated  in  his  chariot,  is  holding  colloquy 
with  some  foreign  potentate,  and  the  horses 
are  consequently  at  rest.  An  attendant  stands 
at  the  further  side  of  the  horses,  and  his  arm- 
pit is  just  seen  over  the  horse's  withera. 
Measuring  the  height  of  some  pure-blooded 
Egyptian  fellahin,  I  find  that  this  would  give 
53  in.,  or  13]-  hands  as  the  height  of  the  horses 
driven  by  the  kings  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty. 

In  another  scene  a  groom  is  riding  a  spare 
horse  behind  the  king's  chariot.  Ho  is  not 
sitting  astride,  but  side-saddle  fashion,  with 
both  legs  on  the  off-side  of  the  horse.  His 
feet  hang  down  about  a  foot  below  the  horse's 
belly,  which  would  only  be  the  case  with  a 
small  horse.  The  extreme  length  of  this  horse 
from  chest  to  buttock  is  not  greater  than  the 
height  of  the  groom,  which  would  give  under 
14  haids  for  the  height  of  the  horse.  If 
the  Egyptians  had  been  accustomed  to  ride,  the 
man  would  certainly  have  been  represented 
as  sitting  astride.     There  is  no  saddle. 

The  only  perfect  Egyptian  chariot  is,  I 
beheve,  that  in  the  Museum  at  Florence ;  and 
in  this  case,  if  I  remember  aright,  the  smaUness 
of  the  wheels,  the  lowness  of  the  axle  and  the 
pole,  show  that  this  chariot  was  only  adapted 
for  very  small  horses.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  at  Florence  could  supply  exact  measure- 
ments. 

Isaac  Taylor. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOP,  NEXT  WEEK. 

SnsBAY,  Feb.  15, 4  p.m.    South  Place  Institute  :  "  Bibfism," 
by  Mr.  E.  O.  Browne. 

7.30   p.m.      Ethical  :    "  The  Practical    CounneLs  of 
Economic  Science,"  by  Prof.  V.  H.  Stanton. 
Monday,   Feb.   16,  7  p.m.      London  Institution  :   "  English 
Folk-SoLgs,"  with  Musical  Illustrations,  by  Dr.  W.  A. 
Barrett. 

8  p.m.  Society  of  Arts:  Cantor  Lecture,  "The 
Hectnc  Tran-smission  of  Power,"  I.,  by  Mr.  Gisbert 
Kapp. 

8  p.m.  Victoria  Institute:  "Agnosticism  .and  its 
Tnbutanes,"  by  Prof.  Orchard. 

8  p.m.  Aristotelian:  "The  Philosophy  of  EoKer 
Bacon,"  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Ryle. 

S  p.m.    Richmond  Athenaeum  :  "  Faraday,"  by  the 
Rev.  a.  Pelham  Stokes. 
Thesdav,  Feb.  17,  .S  p.m.     Royal  Institution:  "The  Spinal 
Cord  and  Ganglia,"  VI.,  by  Prof.  Victor Horsley. 

4.30  p.m.  .Society  of  Arts :  "  ChartOTe<l  Comp.aDies 
m  Africa,"  by  Commander  V.  Lovett  Cameron. 

7..10  p.m.  Statistical:  "The  Vital  Statistics  of 
Peabody  Buildings  and  other  Artisan.s'  and  I-abourers' 
Block  Dwellings,"  by  Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme. 

S  p.m.  Civil  Engineers  :  Discussion,  "  Electric 
Mmmg  Machineiy,"  by  Mes.srs.  Llewelyn  B.,  and  Oaude 
W.  Atkinson. 

aSrtp.m.  Zoological:  "  Some  Points  in  the  Anatomy 
of  the  Crocodilian  Skull,"  by  Prof.  Howes  ;  "  The  Varia- 
tion and  Development  of  the  I>eporine  Sternum,"  by  Mr. 
R.  H.  Burne ;  "  The  Genus  Chasknqiis,  with  Description 
of  a  New  Species,"  and  "  Description  of  a  new  Species  of 
the  Oenoa  Uimaihne,"  by  Mr.  Scott  B.  Wil-son. 


Weun-esdav,  Feb.  18,  8  p.m.  Society  of  Arta:  "Methods 
and  Pi-ocesset  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,"  by  Sir  Charles 
Wil-son. 

8  p.m.    Geological. 

8p.m.  Microscopical:  ** Evitnia  eauatniiali-^,  a  new 
Earthworm  from  Equatorial  Africa,"  by  Dr.  "W.  B. 
Benham  ;  "  Cyst'cercus  of  Taenia  coroaula  Dai,"  by  Mr. 
T.  B.  Rosseter. 

8  p.m.  Cymmrodorion:  "The  Latest  Views  about 
Arthur,"  by  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt. 

8.30  p.m.     Univei-sity  College  :    "  Samuel  Richard- 
son," by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell. 
TiiuRSDAV,   Feb.  lil,   3  p.m.      Royal   Institution  :     "  Lulli, 
Piu-cell,  and  Scarlatti,"  with  Musical  Dlustrations,  II.,  by 
Prof.  C.  Hubert  H.  Parry. 

6  p.m.  London  Institution  :  "  Asoka,  the  Fii-st 
Emperor  of  India,"  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

8  p.m.    Chemical :  Ballot  for  Election  of  Fellows. 

8  p.m.    Electrical  Engineers. 

8  p.m.  Linnean:  "The  Dillenian  Herbarium,"  by 
Mr.  G.  C.  Druce;  "A  Self-fertilising  Hermaphrodit i 
Trout,"  by  Prof.  Chas.  Stewart;  "Some  Points  in  the 
Life-History  and  Rate  of  Growth  in  tlie  Yew  Tree,"  by 
Dr.  John  Lowe. 

8.30  p.m.    Antiquaries. 
Friday,  Feb.  20,  4  p.m.     Egypt  E.vploration  Fund :    Annual 
General  Meeting. 

4.30  p.m.  Society  of  Arts :  "  The  Science  of  Colour," 
I.,  by  Capt.  Abney. 

8  p.m.  Pliilological :  "  The  Celts  and  other  Aryans 
of  the  '  P '  Group,"  by  Prof.  Rhys. 

9  p.m.  Royal  Institution:  "Infectioas  Diseases, 
their  Nature,  Causes,  and  Mode  of  Spread,"  by  Dr.  E.  E. 
Klein. 

Saturday,  Feb.  21,  3  p.m.  Royal  Institution  :  "  The  I'orees 
of  Cohesion,"  II.,  by  Lord  Rayleigh. 

3.45  p.m.    Botanic :  General  Fortnightly  Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens.  Edited 
by  F.  G.  Kenyon.  (Printed  for  tlie 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.) 

The  announcemeut  that  a  new  writing  of 
Aristotle's  had  been  discovered  was  received 
in  an  Oxford  lecture-room  with  perhaps  not 
unnatural  groans ;  but  the  feelings  roused  in 
everyone  who  has  not  before  him  the  fear 
of  a  fresh  subject  for  examination  have  been 
two-fold — interest  and  hope.  We  are  now, 
it  seems,  to  read  what  scholars  have  de- 
plored as  lost ;  and  we  may  hope  for  still 
more  treasui'es  from  Egypt,  which  has  just 
given  us  the  Constitiitionof  Athens,  aftergiving 
us  many  other  valuable  fragments.  Yet 
we  need  not  all  of  us,  like  Germanicus,  go 
to  Egypt  itself  eognoscendae  antiquitatis.  The 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  bring  the 
now  treatise  to  our  doors,  and  who  is  to 
know  tliat  Bloomsbury  is  not  preparing 
some  other  sui-prise  for  us  ?  The  secret  of 
this  one  at  least  was  well  kept. 

"Aristotle"  has  had  another  narrow 
escape,  and  the  story  of  the  cellar  at  Skepsis 
has  been  repeating  itself.  The  fate  of  the 
'AOrjvai<jiv  TToXireia  depended  upon  one 
damaged  papyrus  copy.  The  book  seems 
to  have  disappeared  fi-oin  libraries  "  between 
the  sixth  and  ninth  century,"  and  later 
references  to  it  are  probably  made  at  second- 
hand. We  possessed  none  of  it  except  the 
meagre  Berlin  fragments,  and  quotations  in 
Pollux  or  Ilarpokration,  of  whose  exact 
value  we  could  not  be  sure.  Nor  have  we 
got  it  quite  all  now.  The  beginning  is  lost, 
and  the  end  is  seriously  mutilated.  But  we 
have  the  best  part  of  it :  the  printing-press 
has  made  that  much  safe  for  ever :  and 
scholars  have  got  a  new  puzzle — KwiSion 
oUTapiov  kpfUfx-fxivov. 

The  papyrus  manuscript,  from  which  the 
book  is  printed,  is  ascribed  with  great  pro- 
bability by  Mr.  Kenyon  to  "  the  end  of  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  or,  at  latest,  the 
beginning  of  the  second."  The  text  itself 
cannot  be  directly  dated  ;  but  on  the  same 
sheet  there  are  some  accounts  of  receipts  and 
expenditure,  apparently  kept  by  an  agent 


or  bailiff,  and  dated  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
Vespasian,  i.e.,  a.d.  78-9. 

"We  cannot  tell  how  soon  afterwards  the 
verso  was  used  for  receiving  the  text  of  Aris- 
totle. But  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  so  used  while  the  accounts  on  the 
recto  were  still  valuable ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
papyrus  is  not  likely  to  have  continued  unused 
and  undestroyed  for  very  many  years  after  the 
accounts  had  ceased  to  be  of  interest.  More- 
over, some  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  of 
letters  and  abbreviations  which  occur  in  the 
Aristotle  are  also  found  in  the  accounts." 

In  addition  to  whatever  guarantees  of 
genuineness  the  mode  of  acquisition  of  the 
papyrus  gives,  its  character  is  confirmed  by 
two  things.  First,  c.  25  contains  in  full  a 
story  about  Themistokles  previously  un- 
known to  us,  though  the  argument  to  the 
Areopagiticus  of  Isokrates  is  now  found  to 
have  made  obscure  allusion  to  it.  Secondly, 
of  the  previously  known  ninety-one  frag- 
ments, "  seventy-eight  are  found  in  the  MS. 
in  its  present  condition,  and  all  the  rest, 
with  two  possible  exceptions,  are  satis- 
factorily accounted  for."  One  of  the  excep- 
tions is  serious  (No.  407  of  the  Fragments), 
for  it  "  differs  distinctly  from  a  passage  on 
the  same  subject  occurring  in  the  text ; " 
and  the  above  two  points,  if  they  stood  alone, 
would  not  do  more  than  show  the  cleverness 
of  a  possible  forger. 

We  may,  however,  assume  that  prima 
facie  this  work  seems  to  be  the  lost  'AOyvaiwv 
TToXiTEi'a  attributed  by  every  ancient  writer  to 
Aristotle.  Isitreallyhis?  Mr.  Kenyon  accepts 
it  without  hesitation  ;  but  we  cannot  feel  so 
confident,  and  his  three  arguments  (pp.  xvi- 
xvii.)  are  not  conclusive.  The  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  book  itself  gives  it  a  date 
of  composition  (or  revision)  earlier  than 
B.C.  307. 

"The  author,  in  describing  the  constitution 
of  Athens  in  his  own  day,  speaks  always  of  ten 
tribes,  which  number  was  increased  to  twelve 
in  the  year  just  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  date  329  is  incidentally  referred  to  in 
c.  54 ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  two  sacred 
triremes  in  c.  61,  the  name  Ammonias  is  used 
in  place  of  the  Salaminia.  This  change  of 
name  must  have  been  made  during  the  time  of 
Alexander,  who  claimed  to  be  the  son  of 
Ammon.  .  .  .  This  work  was  therefore 
written,  or  at  least  revised,  at  the  earliest  in  the 
last  seven  years  of  Aristotle's  life,  aud  at  the 
latest  in  the  fifteen  years  after  his  death." 

But  this  does  not  exclude  Valentine 
Eose's  hypothesis  that  the  IloXtTiiai,  of 
which  collection  this  essay  would  be  one 
section,  were,  like  some  other  books  ascribed 
to  Aristotle,  written  by  another  member  or 
members  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  Cer- 
tainly the  essay  clashes  more  than  once  with 
tho_  Politics,  though  again  there  are  some 
curious  coincidences  of  language  between  the 
two  books.  No  one  could  possibly  yet  form 
a  final  opinion  upon  such  a  matter,  but  at 
present  the  style  of  the  book  seems  to  us 
hardly  Aristotelian.  It  is  not  only  that  the 
whole  thing  reads  flatter  than  Aristotle,  and 
that  (except  in  the  anacoluthon  of  c.  15)  we 
miss  his  glorious  irregularities  and  his 
standing  f oi-mulae.  There  is  a  peculiar  bald 
smoothness  about  it,  less  like  the  crabbed 
compression  which  we  know  so  well  than 
what  Goldsmith  caUs  "  the  diffusive  jjro- 
ductions  of  fruitful  mediocrity."    Even  the 
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editor  misses  "  any  discussion  of  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  Athenian  constitution." 
The  story  told,  the  summaries  given,  are 
handled  quite  simply ;  there  is  an  almost 
entire  absence  of  reflection  and  generalisa- 
tion.* It  is,  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Kenyon  says, 
dangerous  to  use  any  argument  from  style, 
not  only  because  we  do  not  inow  how  the 
admitted  works  of  Aristotle  were  composed, 
but  also  because  the  judgments  passed  on 
points  of  style  are  so  curiously  different  with 
different  critics.  Nor  should  we  deny  his 
assertion  that  Aristotle's  "impartiality,  his 
dispassionateness,  his  matter-of-fact  state- 
ment of  his  materials,  are  as  evident  here  as 
in  any  other  of  his  works ";  and  we  must 
remember  that  the  treatise  before  us,  if 
really  Aristotle's,  was  drawn  up  with  an 
object  different  fi-oni  that  which  inspired  any 
other  of  his  extant  writings.  It  was  not  to 
be  an  essaj^,  but  only  part  of  a  collection  of 
data  on  which  essays  and  their  theories 
might  safely  be  based.  It  was  one  of  158 
summaries  of  political  constitutions,  and 
speculation  on  them  was  probably  reserved 
for  the  Politics.  Like  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
Bescriptive  Sociology,  it  was  raw  material, 
not  finished  work. 

The  notes  of  the  present  edition  represent, 
as  their  autlior  modestly  says,  "  a  first 
attempt  to  estimate  the  bearing  of  the  new 
material  on  the  received  versions  of  Athenian 
history."  It  will  bo  long  indeed  before  tlie 
last  word  is  spoken,  especially  on  the  tangled 
subject  of  dates  ;f  and,  Hke  Mr.  Kenyon,  we 
must  avoid  premature  decisions.  We  can 
merely  indicate  some  of  the  new  matter 
placed  before  us  for  consideration,  and  even 
there  we  must  be  content  with  only  a  prima 
vindemiatio.  The  hungry  Jonathan  covild 
but  touch  the  honey  with  the  end  of  a  rod. 

To  begin  with,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
statements  of  the  treatise  are  either  to  be 
taken  or  left.  We  cannot  go  behind  them 
and  test  their  foundations,  for  the  writer 
tells  us  nothing  about  his  sources  of  informa- 
tion. 

"  Fortunately  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance 
to  identify  his  actual  sources  as  in  the  case  of 
such  an  author  as  Plutarch.  Aristotle  took 
care  to  sift  his  evidence  for  himself,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  be  done  by  posterity ;  and  when 
he  clearly  and  positively  states  a  fact,  his  state- 
ment is  not  lightly  to  be  put  aside." 

The  book  is  a  constitutional  history  of  the 
Athenians,  which  falls  into  two  natural 
divisions.  In  the  first,  the  successive  phases 
of  the  development  of  the  Athenian  consti- 
tution are  described.  The  author  (c.  41) 
reckons  eleven  of  these,  from  (and  including) 
the  arrangements  of  Theseus  down  to  the 
restored  democracy  of  403.  The  beginning 
of  the  treatise,  which  is  lost,  has  carried 
away  with  it  the  account  of  the  state  of 
affairs  which  preceded  Theseus  and  the 
account  of  Theseus  himself.  The  other 
ten  phases  we  have  complete.  The  second 
division  surveyed  with  more  or  less  com- 

*  There  is  a  little  bit  of  the  latter  on  the  Stjmoj 
in  c.  22 ;  and  we  recognise  the  observer  of  human 
nature  in  the  remark  in  c.  40  that  people  postpone 
putting  their  names  down  for  anything  tOl  the  last 
moment. 

t  The  chronology  of  Peisistratos  is  in  no  way 
cleared  up  by  cc.  14,  17,  which  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  Pol.  5, 12,  5.  The  dates  in  o.  22  "  abso- 
lately  refuse  to  harmonise." 


pleteness  the  actual  functions  in  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Boule,  the  Prytanois,  the 
Dikasts,  the  Archons,  the  Apodektai,  the 
Astunomoi,  the  Agoranomoi,  the  Eleven, 
and  some  smaller  officials.  This  survey, 
however,  reaches  us  incomplete,  passing  at 
the  end  into  mere  fragments ;  and  much  of 
the  analysis  of  procedure  in  the  law-courts 
is  thus  lost. 

Even  a  cursory  perusal  of  these  two  sec- 
tions win  show  that  there  is  in  them  a  great 
deal  which  is  new.  Of  this,  some  seems  sure 
enough  and  a  clear  gain.  Some  merely 
disposes  of  flourishing  modern  theories. 
Other  parts  are  in  collision  with  facts  (not 
theories)  of  which  we  previously  thought 
ourselves  certain  ;  and  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  authorities,  or  to  obtain  a  verdict 
between  them,  will  be  a  long  business. 

Among  the  smaller  gains  we  must  reckon 
a  few  new  lines  of  Solon  (the  one  authority 
whom  the  writer  cites  freely),  some  fresh 
instances  of  rare  usages,  and,  if  the  trans- 
cription of  the  text  can  be  trusted,  some  new 
words  for  the  lexicon.  In  addition  to 
Siafj>r]iJ.i<TiJ.6i  and  SfKap)^aip€(Tla  (both  most 
ingeniously  emended  by  Dr.  Sandys  in  the 
Academy  of  last  week),  which  had  already 
caught  my  eye,  I  may  also  mention 
€ir(ia-Ka\€iv  and  ewturcXijros  (c.  30).  'Hav^^a^uv 
occurs  in  c.  5,  apparently  active — a  con- 
struction of  which  L.  and  S.  give  only  one 
instance.    And  there  are  stranger  things  still. 

In  the  field  of  history  we  have  before  us 
a  richer  crop,  but  one  which  needs  weeding. 
The  long  list  of  Grecian  worthies  is  in- 
creased by  two — Kedon,  who  tried  even 
before  the  Alkmaionidai  to  expel  the  tyrants, 
and  Rhinon,  who  did  good  service  in  403  in 
restoring  peace  and  good  feeling.  We  had 
their  names  before,  but  did  not  know  their 
merits.  The  new  facts,  which  there  is  little 
cause  for  doubting,  are  many.  We  get  one 
new  move  for  Theramenes  (c.  32),  one  new 
trick  for  Themistokles  (c.  25).  As  to  the 
latter,  it  already  stood  on  record  (in  the 
Argument  to  Isokr.  Areop.)  that  he  did 
something  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Areo- 
pagus, but  one  did  not  look  on  him  as 
influential  in  the  crippling  of  that  body. 
Now,  however,  we  read  that  Ephialtes 
iTTpaTTt  Tavra  (TwacTiov  yivojxivov  ®efi.i(TTOK\€ovi  • 
and  we  find  with  surprise  that  Themistokles 
was  still  in  Athens  as  late  as  462-1,  whereas 
he  has  generally  been  supposed  to  have  fled 
to  Persia  about  466.  It  hardly  seems  pos- 
sible that  Plutarch  can  have  known  this 
story.  We  cannot  well  see  the  point  of  the 
trick  by  which  Themistokles  drove  Ephialtes 
into  action,  for  Ephialtes  was  apparently 
ready  to  act  before. 

The  writer  gives  us  clearer  light  on 
another  matter  in  c.  19.  We  find  that 
Hippias,  after  the  death  of  Hipparchos, 
f  Tret  (ca/cws  £iX"'  '^"'  ^*'  '^4'  """'""i  tried  to  fortify 
Munychia.  This  is  plain  enough,  for  such 
a  position  would  keep  retreat  open  for  him 
by  sea,  and  make  the  introduction  of 
mercenaries  easy.  But  he  was  apparently 
turned  out  by  the  Spartans  before  he  could 
change  his  residence.  Not  only  were  the 
Spartans  prompted  to  this  by  the  Pythia, 
as  Herodotus  tells  us,  but  we  now  learn 
that  they  were  jealous  of  the  growing 
friendship  between  Argos  and  the  Peisistra- 
tidai.      Thus   their    action  becomes   much 


clearer,  and  takes  its  place  in  the  long  series 
of  moves  and  countermoves  that  aimed  at 
winning  or  keeping  the  supremacy  in 
Peloponneso. 

But  constitutional  facts  are  most  in  the 
writer's  way,  though  wo  have  only  space  to 
notice  a  few  of  them.  The  revival  of  the 
Areopagus  after  480  is  more  strongly 
asserted  here  than  wo  are  accustomed  to 
find  it,  even  as  a  theory ;  and  the  materials 
for  a  history  of  the  archonsliip  are  full  and 
interesting.  But  they  need  sifting.  Chaps. 
22,  61,  seem  to  us  conclusive  upon  the  long 
debated  question  of  how  the  aTparqyol  were 
elected.  It  is  clear  that  Plutarch  was  right 
after  all  in  saying  that  in  Kimon's  time 
they  were  elected  one  from  each  tribe,  and 
that  PoUux's  assertion  that  they  were 
elected  ef  airavTwv  is  Only  true  of  a  later 
date.  The  office  itself,  it  appears,  is  very 
old,  having  even  overlapped  the  kingship ; 
nor  do  those  changes  in  the  nimiber  and 
importance  of  the  (npa-rqyol,  which  Grote 
ascribed  to  Kleisthenes,  really  seem  to 
belong  to  him. 

But  "  Aristotle  "  perhaps  raises  as  many 
difficulties  as  lie  solves.  Troubles  beset  us 
about  the  Tr^oeSpot ;  and  it  is  not  easy,  with 
the  nicest  care,  to  settle  upon  short  notice 
whether  "  Aristotle  "  is  to  be  preferi-ed  as 
an  authority  to  Tliucydides  or  Xenophon 
U]X)n  events  which  happened  in  the  lifetime 
of  Thucydides  or  Xenophon.  Thucydides, 
8,  92,  gives  us  to  understand  that  in  411  b.c. 
the  famous  Five  Thousand  were  never  called 
into  existence.  Chap.  30  of  our  new 
authority  speaks  of  the  body  as  real. 
Which  are  we  to  follow  ?  Neither  remark 
stands  alone.  "  Aristotle  "  not  only  implies 
that  they  existed,  but  tells  us  what  they 
did.  Thucydides  not  only  decides  against 
their  existence,  but  explains  why  they  were 
never  called  into  existence.  But  c.  32 
here  asserts  that  they  Xo'-yu  fmvov  rjptdr/crai' ; 
and  unless  (with  Mr.  Kenyon)  we 
invent  a  non-natxiral  meaning  for  the 
term  "  five  thousand,"  and  say  that  it 
meant  from  the  first  all  who  could  furnish 
arms,  we  must  provisionally  accept  Thucy- 
dides plus  our  present  authority  against  our 
present  authority  alone.  Considering  the 
stress  which  Thucydides  laid  on  his  episode 
of  the  Peisistratidai,  again,  we  are  strongly 
inclined  to  follow  him  rather  than  the  new 
writer,  who  gives  some  different  particulars 
about  the  movement  of  Harmodios  and 
Aristogeiton  (c.  18).  It  is  very  noticeable 
that  Perikles  fills  no  such  place  on  this 
writer's  horizon  as  he  does  on  the  horizon 
of  Thucydides. 

But  with  Xenophon,  too,  we  find  our 
"Aristotle"  at  variance,  and  even  more 
often  than  Mr.  Kenyon  has  noticed.  We 
must  think  twice,  or  even  thrice,  before 
believing  that  the  Attic  silver  mines  were 
discovered  (e<^avr;,  c.  22)  in  is.c.  483,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  distinct  statement  of  the  De 
Vt'ctigalibus  that  no  one  knows  when  they 
were  first  worked.  On  the  career  of  the 
Thirty,  we  find  many  points  of  discrepancj'. 
If,  for  instance,  we  follow  our  new  Hght, 
we  shall  have  to  give  up  the  familiar 
picture  of  Kritias  striking  the  name  of 
Theramenes  off  the  roll ;  for  that  name  wiU 
already  have  been  removed  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  by  a  law  excluding 
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all  Tvho  had  shown  hostility  to  the  Four 
Hundred.  There  are  two  statements  ad- 
ditional to  what  Xenophon  tells  us,  which, 
if  they  can  stand  further  examination,  will 
be  valuable  :  that  Uco  boards  of  ten  were 
successively  appointed  after  the  Thirty,  of 
which  the  second  (with  Ehinon  on  it) 
eventually  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  ;  and 
that  the  faction  at  Eleusis  did  not  disappear 
till  the  third  year.  There  must  have  been 
a  good  deal  of  separate  vitality  in  Eleusis, 
the  one  place  in  Attica  which  was  allowed 
to  strike  special  bronze  money.  But 
we  cannot  give  ready  credence  to  many 
of  the  writer's  other  stories,  from  his  im- 
probable sketch  of  Drakon's  constitution 
downward.  Even  if  Aristotle  had  anything 
to  do  with  this  treatise,  we  must  allow  for  a 
certain  percentage  of  errors  in  his  facts,  such 
as  we  find  in  the  masses  of  facts  got  together 
for  purposes  of  generalisation  by  another 
great  social  philosopher,  Mr.  Buckle. 

A  few  words  in  the  last  place  about  the 
editing  of  the  text.  So  far  as  historical 
matters  go,  Mr.  Kenyon  seems  to  have  done 
his  work  with  care  and  with  fitting  reserve. 
But  about  the  state  of  the  text  itself  we  are 
far  from  content.  Writing  without  the 
facsimile  of  the  original,  we  cannot  tell  how 
far  little  points  which  offend  us  are  due  to 
that  original ,  how  far  to  inexact  transcription 
or  to  mere  misprinting.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  small  misprint  on  p.  146.  On  page  64 
(TTparuiv  is  wrongly  used  for  aTpardav.  We 
cannot  teU  the  cause  of  this  error ;  but  it 
throws  doubt  on  the  acciu-acy  of  the  spelling 
of  various  names,  as  'aXk/j.^oi'iSSiv,  p.  52,  and 
Ili<TiiTTpaTov  (pp.  38-41  ;  nctcricrTpaTos  p.  37). 
There  are,  too,  several  places  where  the 
present  reading  cannot  stand,  and  one  would 
like  to  know  whether  it  really  has  MS. 
authority.  At  the  end  of  c.  15  some  verb 
seems  missing  after  ISiotv.  In  c.  22  tois 
Tr€vaKO(7ioK  looks  like  a  gloss  on  ttJ  (iovXrj. 
In  c.  27  can  irptorov  be  right,  or  should  we 
read  irpwTov  ?  In  c.  34  is  yioprjaafxtvoi  only 
a  nii.sprint  for  ^rjcra/itvoi  ?  In  c.  60  the 
expression  crvWeyiTai  to  8'  tXaio)'  is  at  least 
unusual  in  form.  UpocreKCKoa-fj.rii'To  is  prob- 
ably not  the  right  word  in  c.  18,  though  we 
cannot  suggest  a  better.  But  at  the  end  of 
c.  G  fiijxvqKi  {?  fjiifxvT]Tai)  cannot  bo  right,  and 
should  have  been  corrected,  even  if  it  stood 
in  the  MS.  On  p.  125  oxerovs  /itrcwpas  eis 
T^i'  686v  iKpovv  ep^oyiicVas  is  a  perfect  nest  of 
solecisms.  Some  of  the  accents  here  and 
there  are  very  strange. 

Feanklin  T.  Eichards. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


A  COMMITTEE  has  been  formed  to  collect  sub- 
scriptions in  England,  limited  to  two  guineas, 
towards  the  testimonial  to  be  presented  to 
Prof.  Virchow  on  his  seventieth  birthday.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  Sir  James  Paget ; 
and  the  bon.  treasurer  (to  whom  subscriptions 
should  be  sent)  is  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton,  10, 
Stratford-place,  W.  The  testimonial  wiU  take 
the  form  of  a  large  gold  portrait-medal  for 
Prof.  Virchow  himself,  with  bronze  repUcas  for 
members  of  his  family,  and  certain  scientific 
institutions.  The  surplus  of  the  fund  wUl  be 
devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  scientific  work, 
at  the  professor's  discretion. 

The  Friday  evening  discom-se  at  the  Iloyal 
Institution  next  week  will  be  given  by  Dr.  E. 


E.  Kleiu,  who  has  taken  for  his  subject  "In- 
fectious Diseases,  their  Nature,  Cause,  and 
Mode  of  Spread." 

The  last  number  of  Nature  prints  .i  trans- 
lation of  the  opening  lecture  recently  deUvered 
by  M.  Giard,  professor  of  evolution  at  the 
Sorboime.  It  is  an  interesting  defence  of 
Lamarck  against  the  somatogenio  theory  of 
Weismann. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 
Clifton  Shakspere  Society. — {Saturdaij,  Jan.  S4.) 

Miss  Florence  Herapath,  president,  in  the  chair. 
— Miss  Louisa  Mary  Davies,  in  a  paper  entitled 
"  In  the  Mouth  of  Two  "Witnesses,"  drew  atten- 
tion to  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  in  comparison 
with  "Samson  Agonistes,"  each  of  which  sets 
forth  the  tale  of  a  hero's  undoiug  by  a  too  complete 
surrender  to  the  enchantments  of  a  beautiful 
sorceress.  When  the  two  poems  are  placed  side 
by  side,  the  difference  in  the  two  methods  of 
workmanship  is  startling  enough.  "Samson 
Agonistes "  is  a  careful  etching  ia  black  and 
white;  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra  "  a  massive  study 
of  gorgeous  colouring.  In  the  "  Samson  "  there  is 
the  hush  that  pervades  the  scene  of  a  great  tragedy  : 
now  a  blind  hero  speaks,  then  a  momiiing  father ; 
now  a  sympathising  friend,  then  a  scared  wife  and 
a  terror-stricken  messenger  ;  but  all  through  there 
is  a  solemn  imdcrtoiie  of  repressed  strength  of 
feeling.  In  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  on  the 
coutrary,  life  and  motion  are  predominant.  Among 
Eo  many  high-pitched  points  of  interest,  we  can 
only  marvel  how  the  mind  of  the  reader  never  for 
a  moment  ceases  to  watch  for  the  gleaming  convo- 
lutions of  the  golden  thread  of  the  love-story 
interlacing  aU  the  incidents  of  the  drama.  The 
bmden  of  the  story  in  each  is  identical — a  strong 
man  brought  into  ignominious  captivity,  not  by 
love,  as  anchorites  would  have  us  believe,  but  by 
the  character  of  the  woman  he  loves.  We  have 
all  been  told,  in  these  days  of  metaphysical  chatter, 
that  love  per  se  ennobles  the  man  or  woman  of 
whom  it  takes  possession ;  but  the  truth  is  that 
love  takes  the  hue  of  what  it  rests  on  and  thus 
poisons  or  glorMes  the  heart  of  the  lover  and,  with 
his  heart,  his  life  also.  In  Samson's  character 
were  all  the  elements  that  should  have  resulted  in 
a  successful  life  at  an  epoch  of  the  world's  history 
when  all  the  conditions  of  life  were  comparatively 
simple.  Imbued  from  his  childhood  with  religious 
and  patriotic  fervoiu:  and  certainty  of  a  high 
destiny  in  store  for  him,  sanguine  of  temperament, 
strong  of  will,  possessed  of  matchless  advantages 
of  physique  brought  to  perfection  by  austerely 
simple  training — what  was  there  that  he  might 
not  have  been,  and  done  i  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
of  Dalila  as  .anything  better  than  a  mercenary 
traitress,  who  plumed  herself  on  the  conquest  of 
such  a  distinguished  man.  Mark  Antony,  of  whom 
histery  and  poetry  both  give  us  a  fvill-length 
portrait,  is  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  of  Shak- 
pere's  heroes.  In  scarcely  any  other  has  he  put  in 
the  shading  with  more  accuracy  of  detail  and  deli- 
cacy of  touch,  lingering,  one  mightalso  say,  lovingly 
over  the  dainty  lines  which  were  to  throw  up  the  high 
lights  of  his  hero's  generosity,  bravery,  eloquence, 
aud  irresistible  good-fellowship.  He,  like  Samson, 
was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  strong  will,  but, 
like  Samson's,  it  fell  prone  before  the  spell  of  a 
woman's  loveliness.  Cleopatra's  beauty  has  inspired 
poets,  painters,  sculptors,  novelists,  and  actresses  to 
unsparing  and  oft-repeated  efforts  to  reproduce  a 
presentment  of  those  long-dead  charms,  in  virtue 
of  which  she  disputes  with  Helen  of  Troy  the 
proud  pre-eminence  among  those  women  who  have 
turned  the  world  upside  down.  The  queens  of  the 
stage  may,  more  or  less,  realise  their  own  ideal  of 
imperial  grace;  sculptors  may  mould  form  after 
form  of  exquisite  perfection ;  painters  may  lose 
themselves  in  the  endeavour  to  depict  her  fathom- 
less eyes ;  but,  after  aU,  the  half  is  not  told  us 
of  the  magic  that  enslaved  man  and  woman  aUke 
^that  made  her  bondsman  turn  his  back  on 
honour,  home,  and  coimtry;  that  changed  the 
valiant  soldier  of  Philippi  into  the  flying  dotard 
of  Actium,  and  in  the  end  inspired  him  with 
courage  to  deal  himself  his  own  death-blow,  thus 
dying  for  a  lie  as  he  had  lived  for  an  illusion. 


Shakspere,  in  painting  her,  uses  his  most  glowing 
colours.  Pity  it  is  that,  being  so  often  exposed  to 
the  light,  they  have  lost,  to  the  ordinary  appre  • 
hension,  their  due  vividness.  We  cannot  imagine, 
however,  that  in  Cleopatra's  beauty  aud  grace  lay 
the  supreme  secret  of  her  power.  The  weapons  of 
DaUla's  warfare  must  have  been  simple  and 
limited  in  number,  though  potent  enough  iu 
action.  Unwearied  perseverance,  tears,  entreaties, 
kisses,  reproaches— and  the  speU  takes  effect.  But 
Cleopatra's  was  of  a  much  more  ingenious  aud 
intricate  composition.  All  these  were  there,  but 
much  besides,  or  Octavia  would  not  have  had 
to  keep  solitary  state  in  Eome.  In  the  words  of 
the  old  chronicle,  we  may  catch  glimpses  of  her 
method  of  working,  which  consisted  in  varying  her 
attractions — in  being  always  with  Antony,  and  in 
exhibiting  an  inconstancy  of  nature  which  gave 
him  no  rest  out  of  her  presence.  Antony  died 
unable  to  face  life  without  her ;  she  died  to  save 
herself  from  a  fate  she  dreaded  more.  Her  sister- 
witch,  Dalila,  makes  her  exit  from  the  stage  in  less 
royal  fashion.  Defeated  at  all  points  in  her 
remorseful  endeavours  to  re-establish  friendly 
relations  Vfith  her  husband,  she  departs  snake-like, 
leaving  a  slimy  trail  behind  her.  And  the  man 
whom  she  has  betrayed  to  his  death  counts  the 
cost,  and  finding  that  his  high  destiny  is  to  be 
fulfilled,  not  by  living,  but  by  dying,  lays 
down  his  life  on  his  ooantry's  altar,  atoning, 
so  far  as  in  him  lies,  for  the  disgrace  of 
his  life  by  the  heroism  of  his  death. — Mr.  S.  L. 
Gwynn  read  ' '  A  Comparison  of  '  Antony  and 
Cleopatra '  with  Dryden's  '  AU  for  Love.  '  " 
Although  Dryden  in  style  avowedly  professed  to 
imitate  Shakspere,  aud  here  and  there  borrowed 
his  thoughts,  yet  the  spirit  of  the  work  immistivk- 
ably  is  alien  to  that  of  his  model,  recalling 
Comeille  rather  than  the  Elizabethans.  Shaks- 
pere's  play  begins  before  Antony's  marriage  to 
Octavia.  Dryden's  begins  after  Actium,  passes 
apparently  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  strictly 
observes  the  unity  of  place.  In  fact,  he  has  made 
his  play  out  of  Shakspere's  last  two  acts.  Dryden's 
Antony  is  the  moral  Eoman  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  prating  Ciceronian  platitudes.  His 
Cleopatra  is  a  virtuous  lady,  who  gave  Antony  her 
fij-stand  only  love.  All  this  is  poor  when  contrasted 
with  Shakspere's  magniiicent  conception.  With 
Matthew  Arnold  it  may  be  said  that  Dryden,  clear 
and  vigorous  as  he  is,  pre-eminently  lacks  what 
Shak.spere  so  pre-eminently  possesses — the  accent 
of  poetic  utterance.  This  is  conspicuous  in  the 
famous  passage  which  is  common  to  both — the 
description  of  Cleopatra  iu  her  barge — and  far 
more  clearly  so  in  isolated  phrases.  But  it  is  in 
his  presentment  of  the  two  lovers  that  Dryden 
falls  immeasurably  behind.  Yet  it  must  be  said 
frankly  that  Dryden's  play  is  incomparably  better 
constructed  for  representation.  Clearly  Shak.spere 
did  not  write  his  play  to  please  the  groundlings  of 
the  Elizabethan  audiences.  He  wrote  it  to  con-  • 
dense  into  an  artistic  unity  the  great  crisis  iu  the 
world's  history,  which  ended  with  the  deaths  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra. — Miss  F.  Herapath  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Two  Oleopatras."  Shak.-pere 
shows  us  the  historic  Cleopatra  in  her  dignity,  her 
rage,  her  gaiety,  her  tenderness,  her  frivolity,  her 
friendships,  her  loves,  her  pathos,  her  cowardice, 
her  courage,  her  guilt.  Except  in  her  innocence, 
all  phases  of  this  woman-heart  pass  rapidly  before 
our  cj-es  in  almost  dazzling  succession.  Wo  gaze, 
wc  admire,  we  pity,  we  shudder,  we  recoil.  But 
not  tiU  all  is  over  can  we  stop  to  wonder  at  the 
superhuman  skill  which  dares  to  exhibit  in  aU  its 
frailty  the  imiermost  recesses  of  a  soul  like  hers. 
The  secret  of  such  marvellous  comijrchension  is 
that  similar  outlines  were  burnt  in  upon  Shakspere's 
very  being.  He  too  had  met  a  Cleopatra.  He  had 
known  the  witchery  of  "the  dark  lady,"  who,  as 
we  know  from  the  Sonnets,  bore  a  physical  like- 
ness to  the  rare  Egyptian.  Imperfections  in  both 
these  women  became  beauties  (II.  ii.  2.'iO  and 
Sonnet  cxlix.).  11.  ii.  243-5  and  Sonnet  cl.  show 
that  iu  each  evil  seems  good  and  vice  appears 
virtue.  The  devotion  of  Antony  and  Shakspere  is 
similar  (III.  xi.  56-61  and  Sonnet  cli.).  In- 
fatuated as  both  these  mcu  were,  they  yet 
knew  the  falsity  of  their  worthless  loves.  (III. 
xiii.  and  Sonnet  cxxxvii.)  Both  can  revile  the 
women  that  fascinated  them  (IV.  xii.  28-9,  and 
Sonnet  cxliv),  and  both  are  led  away  with  their 
eyes  open  (III.  xiii.,  111-5,  and  Sonnet  cxlviii.). 
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—Mr.  John  Taylor  read  some  "  Notes  on  'Antony 
and  Cleopatra,'  "  saying  that,  however  prosaic  and 
contemptible  small  vices  may  appear,  it  seems 
unfortunate  for  morality  that  supreme  wickedness 
is  poetic  or,  at  least,  is  susceptible  of  conversion 
into  the  form  of  great  poetry.  Whether  un- 
botmded  ambition,  as  in  Hilton's  Satan,  or  limit- 
less sensuality,  as  in  Shakspere's  Cleopatra,  be 
the  feeling  studied,  there  is  a  world  of  poetry  in 
the  work  of  creative  genius.  Antony  was  an  un- 
principled voluptuary,  and  Cleopatra  an  utterly 
worthless  and  abandoned  woman,  yet  such  is  the 
interest  in  their  story  that  they  have  furnished  the 
subject  of  two  Latin,  sixteen  French,  six  English, 
and  at  least  four  Italian  tragedies.  Lord  Tennyson 
also,  in  his  "Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  has  over 
fifty  lines  in  commemoration  of  the  Egyptian 
sorceress,  who  seems  not  to  have  had  a  single 
moral  quality  worthy  of  honour.  But  her  figure 
still  charms  the  world,  and  her  very  name  breathes 
poetry.  Like  Helen  of  Troy,  her  career  was  one 
of  continuous  infamy.  In  the  construction  of  the 
plot,  Shakspere  had  no  political  or  ethical  purpose, 
and  the  whole  development  of  the  play  is 
subordinated  to  one  fierce,  unbridled  passion,  not 
of  love,  at  least  on  the  woman's  part,  but  of  a 
coarse,  shameless  feeUug  without  a  name. — Mr. 
AValter  Strachan  read  a  paper  on  "  Euobarbus," 
the  dominant  feature  in  whose  character  was  his 
mental  sagacity.  In  representing  him  as  a 
deserter  from  Antony,  Shakspere  shows  his 
knowledge  of  himian  nature,  for  such  a  man  as 
Enobarbus  would  not  have  continued  his  devotion 
to  Antony  after  the  hardy  soldier  had  become  a 
mere  amorous  trificr.  But,  when  the  soldier  of 
Antony  has  become  the  follower  of  Caesar,  the 
honest,  manly  heart  is  sorely  wounded  by  .con- 
trition, the  black  treason  of  hi  5  conduct  galls  him 
to  the  quick,  and  death  alone  can  wipe  out  that 
great  debt  of  shame  and  apostacy,  and  death  only 
makes  atonement  for  the  renegade. 


.    Aristotelian  Society. — [Monday,  Feb.  2.) 

Shadworth  H.  Hodoson,  Esq.,  president,  in  the 
chair. — The  hon.  secretary  read  a  paper  by  Mr. 
S.  Alexander  on  "The  Idea  of  Value."  The 
writer  confined  himself  to  moral  value,  and 
endeavoured  to  establish  two  main  propositions  : 

(1)  Ideals  which  form  the  standard  of  value  are 
nothing  but  the  formulations  of  desires.  Con- 
sequently the  current  distinction  of  what  has 
value  from  what  has  only  existence,  or  of  "  ought " 
and  "  is  "  is  not  an  ultimate  one.  "  Ought "  only 
implies  a  certain  selection,  among  various  senti- 
ments, of  those  which  conduce  to  social  welfare. 

(2)  The  value  of  actions  docs  not  depend  jmmarily 
on  their  producing  pleasure.  Accordingly,  value 
was  described  as  the  cflicienoy  of  an  action  or 
person  for  maintaining  the  whole  complex  of 
actions  which  constitute  social  equilibrium.  Value 
in  morals  was  connected  with  value  in  economics, 
as  depending  on  an  exchange  of  services  in 
society. — The  paper  was  followed  by  a  discussion. 


FINE   ART. 

MISS  KATE  GBEENAWAY  AND 
MR.    HVan  THOMSON. 

There  are  some  few  persons  who  say  they  are 
tired  of  Miss  Kate  Greenaway.  They  have  our 
pity,  though  they  scarcely  deserve  it.  One 
might  as  well  be  tired  of  spring  or  daisies  or 
fresh  air.  Hers  is  but  a  little  world,  but  it  is 
a  case  of  little  and  good.  Her  charm  is  an 
open  secret,  consisting  in  the  toddling  graces 
of  babyhood,  its  frank,  sweet  faces,  and  in  the 
right  use  of  mopcaps  and  sashes,  and  high 
waists  and  flat-soled  shoes.  Out  of  these,  with 
a  rare  sense  of  decorative  arrangement  and  a 
sweet,  nosegay-like  taste  for  colour,  she  has 
made  a  little  world  of  her  own,  which  all  may 
enjoy.  Thousands,  not  only  in  England,  but 
abroad,  have  laughed  and  played  in  it,  and 
many  have  plucked  her  flowers  and  sown  the 
seeds  therefrom ;  but,  though  the  seeds  arc 
fertile  in  other  soils  and  produce  pleasant 
varieties  in  many  countries,  the  plants  wiU  be 


nothing  to  compare  with  those  delightful 
blossoms  which  now  brighten  the  walls  of  the 
Fine  Art  Society.  But  that  we  like  Mr.  Hugh 
Thomson's  drawings  vastly  (the  adverb  comes 
from  the  walls  of  the  room)  we  should  wish 
their  places  filled  by  more  Kate  Greenaways, 
so  that  we  might  bo  completely  ringed  by  a 
circle  of  her  sweet  colour  and  gentle  humour. 

But  we  are  at  least  surrounded  by  old 
friends.  We  come  to  Mr.  Thomson's  drawings 
fresh  from  the  sight  of  their  facsimiles  in  tlie 
pretty  edition  of  Tlie  Vicar  of  Wakitjkhl  lately 
reviewed  in  these  pages,  and  to  Miss 
Greenaway's  drawings  fresh  also  from  recol- 
lections not  perhaps  so  recent,  but  still  as  vivid. 
Indeed,  the  exhibition  is  somewhat  of  a  holiday 
for  the  critic,  who  has  no  harder  task  to  do 
than  to  review  himself,  so  to  speak ;  and  no 
duty  more  disagreeable  (though  this  may  not 
be  altogether  pleasant  at  times)  than  to  correct 
his  previous  utterances.  Even  those  draw- 
backs may  be  mitigated  in  the  present  case  by 
putting  the  engravers  and  other  reproducers  in 
the  pillory  instead  of  himself.  I  am  not 
conscious  of  ever  having  written  a  line  that 
was  unkind  to  either  of  these  artists  ;  but,  if  I 
have,  I  feel  sure  that  it  was  because  I  judged 
him  or  her  by  a  reproduction  instead  of  by  the 
original.  Such  flattering  unction  is  scarcely  of 
much  virtue,  however,  in  the  case  of  Miss 
Greenaway;  for,  though  there  are  delicacies 
of  colour  in  her  work  which  may  not  be  printed, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  there  is  not  sufiicient  differ- 
ence between  the  charming  models  and  almost 
as  charming  copies,  to  excuse  a  change  from 
praise  to  blame,  or  vice  versa.  With  Mr.  Hugh 
Thomson  the  case  is  different.  Good  as  the 
process  is  by  which  his  di-awings  have  been 
reproduced  in  the  volmne,  the  loss  in  every  case 
is  clearly  to  be  perceived.  Not  only  arc  the 
subtler  beauties  of  his  drawing  missed  alto- 
gether, but  the  shadows  are  often  blackened, 
the  expressions  much  obliterated,  while,  as  in 
the  drawing  of  the  horses'  hoofs  in  "  On  fine 
days  rode  a  hunting,"  an  emphasis  is 
occasionally  placed  on  a  defect.  Indeed, 
in  many  cases  the  change  is  so  great  that  we 
scarcely  recognise  our  old  friends.  They  seem, 
as  it  were,  to  have  risen  in  the  world  since  we 
saw  them  last.  Such  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
with  that  excellent  scene  of  "  Fitting  out 
Moses  for  the  fair,"  and  that  still  more 
admirable  invention  in  which  Mr.  Thomson 
shows  us  Mr.  Burchell  about  to  engage  the 
ruffian  in  fine  clothes.  Mr.  Thomson  has  chosen 
the  moment  before  the  encounter,  but  no  one 
can  doubt  the  issue  of  it.  The  ruffian  may 
draw  his  sword  with  as  many  "  oaths  and 
menaces  "as  he  pleases,  but  we  can  see  that 
he  is  no  match  for  Mr.  Burchell  and  his  cudgel. 
In  another  moment  the  sword  will  be  shivered 
to  pieces,  and  the  sweet  Sophia  will  be  out  of 
the  coach. 

Among  our  old  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room  are,  indeed,  a  few  new  faces,  pictures  in 
which  Miss  Kate  Greenaway  has  left  her  safe  and 
pretty  world  and  essayed  to  draw  figures  of  a 
larger  size,  and  to  paint  instead  of  tint.  They 
are  not  as  successful  as  one  would  wish.  Her 
knowledge  of  the  figure  suffices  for  babydom, 
especially  for  much-clothed  babydom  on  a 
small  scale  ;  and  if  her  feet  do  not  always  come 
out  exactly  at  the  right  place,  or  her  legs  at 
the  right  angle,  it  does  not  much  matter. 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  a  little  incorrectness  in 
this  respect  adds  not  unpleasantly  to  that  un- 
stable equilibrium  which  it  jne  of  the  charms 
of  childish  movement ;  but  when  we  grow  up 
it  is  different. 

Cosmo  Monkhouse. 


LETTER  FROM  EGYPT. 

THE  PHOGUESS  OF  EGYPT  m  TJIR  DESTRUCTIOX 
OF  ITS  ANCIENT  MONU.MEXT.'J. 

Asaiout :  Jan.  24, 1891. 
A  SOMEWHAT  slow  voyage  up  the  Nile  in  a 
dahabiah  this  vrinter  enables  me  to  give  a  fuller 
report  on  the  progress  made  during  the  past 
year  in  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Egypt  than  is  jjossible  for  those 
who  travel  by  steamer.  Mr.  Wilbour's 
dahabiah  has  accompanied  mine,  and  wo  have 
stopped  at  a  good  many  places  between  Cairo 
and  Siiit,  at  most  of  th(m,  indeed,  perforce 
through  want  of  a  wind.  I  fiud  that  the  inter- 
esting tomb  at  Kom  cl-Ahhmar,  near  Miuieh, 
the  only  one  left  out  of  the  many  described  by 
Lepsius  and  other  earlier  Egyptologists,  has 
shared  the  fate  of  the  toD\bs  of  Beni-Hassan 
and  El-Bersheh.  Portions  of  the  inscriptions 
on  the  walls,  and  even  the  celling,  have  been 
cut  out  or  hacked  off,  and  the  rest  of  the  tomb 
has  been  wantonly  and  elaborately  defaced ; 
hours  must  have  been  sp^nt  in  hacking  the 
inscriptions  and  paintings  with  some  metal 
instrument  in  order  to  render  them  illegible. 

The  tombs  and  ancient  quarries  towards  the 
southern  end  of  Gebel  Abu  Feda,  which,  when 
I  last  visited  the  spot  eight  years  ago,  were 
only  partially  destroyed,  have  now  been  almost 
completely  blasted  away.  The  work  of 
destruction  is  still  going  on  merrily  among  the 
old  tombs  of  El-Kharayyib.  A  little  to  the 
south  of  the  latter  are  the  cartouches  of  Seti  11. 
discovered  by  Miss  Edwards.  A  year  or  two  ago 
they  were  saved  by  Col.  Ross  from  the  quarry - 
men  who  were  about  to  blast  them  away  ;  but 
his  interference  has  produced  but  a  momentary 
effect,  as  I  find  that  considerable  portions  of 
the  monument  have  been  destroyed  since  I  saw 
it  last  March. 

One  of  the  tombs  at  Tel  el-Amarna,  and  one 
only,  has  been  placed  under  lock  and  key,  now 
that,  along  with  its  neighbours,  it  has  been 
irretrievably  ruined.  The  two  "guardians" 
appointed  to  look  after  the  tombs  live  at  Haggi 
Qandil,  two  miles  off.  They  are  natives  of  the 
place,  and  their  efficiency  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  fact  that  pieces  of  inscribed  stone, 
freshly  cut  out  of  the  walls  of  the  tombs,  were 
offered  to  us  for  sale  under  their  eyes.  Anyone, 
indeed,  who  is  practically  acquainted  with 
Upper  Egypt  well  knows  that  the  principal 
use  of  a  native  "  guardian  "  is  to  draw  a  small 
salary  from  the  government,  supplemented  by 
"bakshish"  from  visitors.  For  the  protection 
of  the  monuments  he  does  little,  unless  under 
the  constant  supervision  of  a  European  inspector. 
Europeans,  however,  even  though  they  may 
be  enthusiastic  Egyptologists,  cannot  be 
expected  to  spend  summer  after  summer  in 
Upper  Egypt  unless  they  are  paid  well. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  ANCIENT  INSCRIBED   STOXE   ON    WINSFORDJ 
HILL,    EXMOOR. 

■Williton,  Somerset :  Feb.  0,  1S81. 
In  the  Academy  of  September  10,  1890,  ProfJ 
Rhys  gave  an  account  of  this  stone,  with  ifa 
inscription 

caraaci 

EPVS. 

He  conjectured  that  the  initial   letter  of  tha 
second  word,    which  had  been  broken   away.l 
was  N,  and  accordingly  interpreted  the  legenaj 
Carataci  nepus  {i.e.,  kinsman  of  Caratacus). 

I  have  just  been  informed  that  the  missing^] 
fragment  was  found  and  preserved  by  the  Rev.r 
J.  J.  Coleman,  of  Dulverton,  and  that  it  bearsl 
the  character  >j,  evidently  a  misshapen  N.f 
Prof.  Rhys  is  therefore  right  in  his  interpreta- 
tion ;  and  the  theory  of  those  who  wished 
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make  "  episcopus "  out  of  eitus  falls  to  the 
ground,  as  I  always  expected  would  be  the 
case.  JoiiN  Ll.  W^uiden  Page. 


NOTES    ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We  feel  it  imperatively  necessaiy  to  caU 
attention  to  the  dangerous  condition  in  which 
one  of  the  most  important  works  in  the 
National  Gallery  has  been  for  some  time  past. 
This  is  the  "  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Anne 
enthroned,  sun-ounded  by  Saints,"  of  Francesco 
Francia.  All  over  it  is  showing  the  most  dis- 
quieting signs  of  scaling  away  from  the  panels 
on  which  it  is  painted ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that,  should  it  in  its  present  state  receive  a 
rough  shock,  the  damage  might  be  irreparable. 
It  is  astonishing  that  the  picture  should  so 
long  have  been  allowed  to  remain  as  it  is,  and 
steps  shoidd  certainly  be  taken  without  further 
loss  of  time  to  remedy  the  process  of  disintegra- 
tion which  appears  to  be  going  on. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  councU  of  the  Eoyal 
Society  of  Painter-Etchers  held  at  oA,  Pall 
Mall  East  on  January  30,  M.  Felix  Bracque- 
mond  was  elected  an  honorary  feUow,  and 
Messrs.  Robert  Bryden,  Arthur  Evershed, 
Oliver  Hall,  Charles  H.  Shannon,  A.  Tallberg, 
and  F.  Inigo  Thomas,  were  elected  associates 
of  the  society. 

A  KEPRODUCTION  —  photogravure,  in  all 
probability,  as  no  name  of  an  engraver  is 
announced — will  be  issued  shortly  by  Messrs. 
Graves  of  Sir  Ai-thur  Clay's  large  and  interest- 
ing picture  of  the  "  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal," 
which  figured  at  the  final  summer  exhibition 
at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  Such  a  picture,  both 
from  its  theme  and  the  treatment  of  it,  is  well 
fitted  for  reproduction. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Old  Bond-street 
Galleries — Messrs.  Agnews'  —  has  as  its  most 
noteworthy  feature  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  older  water-colours  shown.  Turner,  who, 
when  represented  fairly,  must,  of  course,  be 
unapproachable,  is  seen  at  the  Messrs.  Agnews' 
in  the  various  stages  and  periods  of  his  art. 
Here  are  early  blue-grey  drawings;  here  are 
elaborately  finished  works  of  his  Yorkshire 
time  ;  and  here,  too,  is  at  least  one  of  the  more 
suggestive  visions  which  were  vouchsafed  to  the 
master  in  his  later  days. 

Two  full-sized  working  cartoons  are  about 
to  be  sent  to  Italy  for  execution  in  mosaic  for 
two  more  of  the  sprandrels  to  the  arcade  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  designs  are 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  F.  Britten.  Four  of  the  eight 
spandrels  are  already  comi^leted  and  in  their 
places,  from  designs  by  the  late  Alfred  Stevens 
— namely,  the  four  Greater  Prophets.  Two 
designs  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  representing  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  John,  will  be  placed  over  the 
archway  to  the  nave ;  and  the  remaining 
sprandrels  over  the  entrance  to  the  choir  ^vill 
be  fiUcd  by  Mr.  Britten's  compositions.  Mean- 
while, Messrs.  G.  F.  Bodley  and  T.  Gamer 
are  busy  at  work  decorating  the  apse  of  the 
choir. 

The  Art  Journal  for  February  contains  a 
noticeable  article  on  Sir  James  Linton  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Wedmore,  in  which  he  contrives  to 
combine  justice  and  sympathy  in  a  very  happy 
manner.  Mr.  Claude  Phillips's  paper  on  the 
Staedel  Art  Institute  at  Frankfort  is  a  welcome 
and  thoroughly  competent  survey  of  a  compara- 
tively little-known  gallery.  In  the  same 
number  Mr.  Anderson  Graham  concludes  his 
interesting  study  on  Lord  Tennyson's  childhood, 
and  Mrs.  Ileniy  Ady  (Julia  Cartwright)  com- 
mences a  pleasant  travel  along  the  Pilgrims' 
Way  from  Winchester  to  Canterbury. 

We    quote    the    following    from    the  Cairo 
correspondent  of  the  Times  : — 
"  A  grand  discovery  has  been  made   of  a   vast 


tomb  of  the  high  priests  of  Amnion,  monarch  of 
the  gods  and  local  divinity  of  Thebes,  on  the 
exact  spot  in  the  limestone  cliffs  of  the  Libyan 
Mouutaiu,  west  of  Thebes,  near  Dehr  El  Bahri, 
where  Brugsch  Bey  made  his  famous  find  of  royal 
miunmies  in  1881.  The  tomb  is  2.5  metres  below 
the  surface,  and  it  has  two  stories,  the  upper  one 
not  yet  opened.  In  the  lower,  240  sarcophagi  have 
been  already  discovered,  the  oldest  dating  back  to 
the  Xlth  Dynasty  (2,500  u.c.).  There  were  also 
in  the  tomb  100  papyri  and  some  large  statues  of 
the  Theban  Triad,  Osiris,  Isis,  Nepthis,  with  vast 
quantities  of  statuettes  and  votive  offerings.  Every- 
thing was  uninjured.  The  upper  storey  is  to  be 
opened  immediately,  imder  the  personal  superin- 
tendence of  M.  Grebaut,  director  of  the  antiquities 
department,  who  himself  made  the  discovery 
through  native  information." 


THE    STAGE. 

"  WOODBARKOW   FABM." 

In  mortal  dread  of  a  little  provincial  news- 
paper which  takes  me  to  task  when  I  delay 
to  form  opinions  about  the  third-rate  rub- 
bish at  the  second-rate  theatres,  I  repaired 
— this  time  with  undue  tardiness,  be  it  con- 
fessed— to  "  Woodbarrow  Farm." 

The  Vaudeville  has  a  piece  of  considerable 
inequality,  which  yet,  upon  tho  whole,  one 
may  see  with  entertainment  and  interest. 
Its  motive  is  not  absolutely  new,  but  it  is 
entirely  healthy.  Its  study  of  rustic  life, 
or  the  lives  of  the  j'eomanry,  does  not  go 
very  deep,  though  it  does  to  some  extent 
repeat  the  now  historic  endeavour  to  "  bring 
the  scent  of  the  hay  across  the  footlights  " 
—  it  does  this  best  by  means  of  its  interpre- 
tation, the  vigour  and  the  freshness  of  Miss 
Emily  Thome,  of  Mr.  Bernard  Gould,  and 
of  Miss  Bannister.  The  life  of  "the  great 
world "  it  makes  practically  no  effort  to 
represent.  The  great  world  is  represented 
only  by  one  of  its  hirelings,  AUen  RoUitt's 
"  own  man,"  acted  so  excellently  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Thorne.  For  Colonel  Dexter,  who 
drinks,  intrigues,  circumvents,  fails — and, 
as  Mr.  Frederick  Thorne  plays  him,  does 
all  these  things  so  that  his  stage  existence 
becomes  a  very  real  one — Colonel  Dexter,  I 
say,  has  little  reason  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  society.  His  comic  vices,  or  our  appre- 
ciation of  them,  cannot  save  him  from  being 
among  the  more  or  less  disgraced.  It  is 
not  so  much  society  as  two  or  three  of  its 
parasites  that  appear  before  us  upon  the 
Vaudeville  boards.  But  these  people — the 
mean  soldier  and  the  all-important  servant 
— are  amusing  enough  types  indeed.  And 
again  there  is  an  adventuress  to  whom 
Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  has  mercifidly  per- 
mitted just  the  shadow  of  a  conscience,  just 
the  ghost  of  womanliness,  so  that  when  she 
parts  with  the  man  whom  she  has  fascinated, 
and  whom  she  has  used,  she  is  a  little  sorry 
for  the  mark  she  has  made  upon  his  life. 
Such  a  person  is,  I  may  assume,  truer  than 
the  quite  conventional  ad  \enturess  who  adds 
heartlessness  to  ill-conduct;  and  did  but 
Miss  Vane  throw  into  the  expression  of 
regret  and  repentance  as  much  of  reality  as 
she  does  throw  .'ato  the  expression  of  stoni- 
uess  and  vulgarity,  this  character  of  Clara 
Dexter  would,  as  a  whole,  be  profoundly 
effective.  As  it  is,  it  is  played  unequally — 
with  a  certain  natural  force,  no  doubt,  but 
not,  in  all  respects,  from  the  inside. 

Lot  me  say  a  few  more  words  upon  the 
acting,  and  then  have  done  with  that.    To 


Mr.  Frederick  Thome's  reality  tribute  has 
already  been  paid.  This  weU-versed  and 
experienced  actor,  confident  and  full  of 
resource,  holds  the  stage  thoroughly  in 
such  a  character-part  as  that  which  is  now 
assigned  to  him  ;  and  as  the  servant — who 
acts  as  a  guide  imto  the  youthful  and  lately 
rustic  master,  who  teaches  him  what  he 
must  eat  for  breakfast,  what  he  must  smoke 
after  it,  what  is  the  fashionable  walk,  and 
the  accepted  way  of  holding  one's  umbrella 
—as  this  competent  yet  deferential  monitor, 
Mr.  Thomas  Thorne  is  as  discreet  and 
quietly  funny  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  Mr. 
Frank  GiUmore  is,  1  am  bound  to  say, 
simply  buried  in  a  part  at  once  unsym- 
pathetic and  insignificant.  For  the  nonce, 
the  talent  of  a  very  good  jeune  premier  is 
wrapped  up  in  tho  napkin  of  a  walking 
gentleman.  With  Miss  Bannister  one  is 
completely  satisfied  in  the  scenes  of  gaiety, 
and  less  perfectly  contented  in  those  scenes 
in  which  the  young  heroine's  absorbing 
interest  in  Allen  Eollitt  has  somehow  to  be 
indicated.  Graceful  and  agreeable.  Miss 
Bannister  has  yet  to  be  profoimd.  As 
heroine's  aunt  and  hero'smother — a  country- 
woman, portly  of  presence,  genial  of  smile, 
and  hearty  and  outspoken — Miss  Emily 
Thorne  is,  at  all  points,  unquestionably 
excellent. 

As  for  the  story  itself,  let  us  note  its  pro- 
gress as  it  mai-ches  from  act  to  act.  The 
first  act,  if  a  little  tame,  is  fortunately  short. 
The  second — in  which  the  hero  io  in  contact 
with  a  time-serving  attendant,  and  with 
those  who  would  make  him  their  dupe — is 
long  and  varied :  in  it  is  nearly  all  of  the 
comedy  and  much  of  the  serious  interest  of 
the  i)lay.  The  third  act  is  divided  into  two 
scenes,  of  which  the  first  passes  in  Allen 
RoUitt's  London  rooms,  and  the  second  in 
Mrs.  RoUitt's  Devonshire  farm-house.  The 
latter  scene  does  but  serve  tho  purpose  of 
suggesting  delicately,  and  not  of  actuaUy 
placing  before  us,  the  hajtpy  consummation 
which—  this  time — the  student  of  the  stage 
may  unite  with  the  most  bourgeois  playgoer 
in  desiring.  But  the  scene  just  before  it 
is  one  in  which  Mr.  Jerome's  faculty  of 
forcible  and  direct  expression  is  heightened 
or  made  more  effective  by  a  piece  of  dra- 
matic construction  that  shows  extreme  skill. 
I  speak  of  course  of  what  may  be  called  the 
incident  of  the  wine-glass.  Therein  the 
play-wright  who  knows  his  business  comea 
visibly  to  the  front,  and  so  effectively  that 
to  a  true  lover  of  the  theatre  it  would  be 
possible  to  forgive  the  disappearance  of  the 
literary  man.  Yet  in  Mr.  Jerome's  plays — 
albeit  they  aro  not  written  with  complete- 
ness of  finish — the  Uterary  man  is  ever  with 
us,  sharpening  the  wits  of  the  didl,  and 
bringing  forth  sound  sense,  and  a  measure 
of  imagination  beside.'^,  from  the  lips  of  the 
ordinary.  The  piece  is  not  a  perfect  one, 
but  it  is  interesting  and  enjoyable. 

FrEDEIUCK   AVliDMOHE. 


STAGE  AOTES. 
Mr.  William  Poel  has  written  the  libretto 
of  a  musical  piece  wliich  ho  will  call  "  Equality 
Jack."  The  musical  author  is  Mr.  William 
Viniiiug.  The  piece,  like  Mr.  William  Howell's 
stoiy,  T/ie  Lady  of  the  Aroostook,  enjoys  the 
curious  distinction  of  having  only  one  female 
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character.  The  humours  of  the  tar  will  bo  its 
principal  source  of  interest ;  and  for  his  pre- 
sentation of  these  Mr.  Poel  confesses  himself 
indebted  to  the  late  Captain  Marryatt.  Has 
any  tale  of  Marryatt's  ever  been  dramatised 
before?  At  all  events,  none  has  been  drama- 
tised and  set  to  music. 

The  first  performance  of  Ibsen's  "  Eosmors- 
holm  "  is  now  fixed  for  February  23  at  the 
Vaudevillo.  Mr.  F.  E.  Benson  will  play 
Eosraer,  Miss  Florence  Fan  Eebecca  West,  and 
Mr.  Athol  Forde  the  Kroll.  The  cast  will  also 
include  Mr.  Charles  Hudson,  Mr.  Wheatman, 
and  Miss  Protheroe. 

The  Independent  Theatre  (Theatre  Libre), 
which  was  projected  six  months  ago  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Grein,  will  start  its  career  on  March  6, 
when  a  private  performance  of  Mr.  Archer's 
translation  of  Ibsen's  "  Ghosts"  will  be  given 
at  the  Athenaeum,  Tottenham-court-road.  The 
cast  of  the  play  will  include  Miss  Edith 
Kenward,  Mrs.  "Wright,  Mr.  Leonard  Outram, 
Mr.  Frank  Lindo,  and  Mr.  Basil  Monk. 

"Lights  o'  London"  was  revived  at  the 
New  Olympic  on  Monday,  with  desei-ved 
success,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  Mr.  George 
Barrett,  and  Miss  Winifred  Emeiy  playing  the 
three  chief  parts.  A  good  comedietta  by  Mrs. 
Willard  was  produced  for  the  first  time  the 
same  evening.  It  is  called  "  Tommy."  That 
very  bright  young  actress,  Miss  Lillie  Belmore, 
plays  a  principal  part. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT  CONCERTS. 

A  Sonata  in  C  minor  for  pianoforte  and  'cello 
by  M.  Em.  Moor  was  played  for  the  first  time 
last   Saturday  at   the  Popular   Concert.     The 
composer,  who  is  Hungarian  by  birth,  was  a 
pupil  of  Eobert  Volkman's.      He  has  written 
compositions  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  also 
oharaber  -  music,    most    of    which    has    been 
published.     The  Sonata  shows  talent  and  train- 
ing, but  it  lacks  origiaality.     It  is  not  easy  to 
understand  why  such  a  work  should  have  been 
selected,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  Popular 
programme.  Of  the  three  movements  the  Adagio, 
with  its  flowing  theme  and  florid  accompani- 
ment, is  the  most  attractive.     The  performance 
by  Mr.  B.  Schonberger  and  Signer  Piatti  was 
all  that  could  be  desired.      The  pianist  played 
besides    a    Chopin    Nocturne    and   a   brilliant 
Hungarian  Dance  of  his  own.     The  l^octurne 
was  the   one  in   G  major  (Op.  37  No.  2) ;  the 
analysis,  however,  of  No.  1   in  G  minor  was 
given  in  the  programme-book.     With  respect 
to  this  No.   1  it  is  stated  that  the  title    "les 
Soupirs"     was     given     by    the     publishers, 
Wessel   and  Stapleton,   but  that   Chopin  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  it.      He  certainly  knew, 
however,  of  the  titles  given  by  Wessel  to  some 
of  his  other  pieces,   for  in  the  year   1841  he 
wrote  to  Fontana  from  Nohant  as  follows  : — 
"  If  he  [Wessel]  suBtained  losses  by  my  composi- 
tions, it  is  most  likely  owing  to  the  fooUsh  titles  he 
gave  them,  in  spite  of  my  directions.      Were  I  to 
Usten  to  the  voice  of  my  soul,  I  should  not  send 
him  anythmg  more  after  these    titles.      Say  as 
many  sharp  things  to  him  as  you  can." 
The  programme  further    included    Schubert's 
Octet,  led  by  Mme.  Neruda  for  the  second  time 
this  season. 

Herr  Joachim  appeared  on  Monday  night 
and  received  the  usual  warm  greeting.  The 
programme  commenced  with  Brahms's  Trio  in 
E  flat  (Op.  40)  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  French 
horn.  The  dreamy  opening  movement 
(Andante)  is  full  of  melancholy  charm.  The 
lively  Scherzo  which  follows  forms  a  striking 
contrast.  _  The  Adagio  Mesto  is  one  of  Brahms's 
most  plaintive  utterances,  and  is — in  our 
opinion — the  finest    movement   of   the   Trio 


The  Finale  again  is  full  of  life.  The  jjerform- 
ance,  by  Miss  Fanny  Davies  and  Messrs. 
Joachim  and  Paersch,  was  exceedingly  fine. 
Miss  Davies  afterwards  played  Schmuann's 
Eomance  in  F  sharp,  and  Clara  Schumann's 
pleasing  Scherzo  in  D  minor.  Mme.  Schumann 
always  seems  to  us  to  take  her  husband's 
Eomance  at  too  rapid  a  rate  ;  Miss  Davies's 
quieter  tempo  is  more  suitable.  She  was  much 
applauded,  and  gave  an  unusually  crisp  and 
brilliant  rendering  of  Mendelssohn's  Character- 
istic Piece  (Op.  7  No.  7;.  HeiT  Joachim's 
solo  was  the  Eomance  from  his  Hungarian 
Concerto,  and  his  encore  was  one  of  the  Hun- 
garian Dances.  The  programme  also  included 
Beethoven's  Septet.  Some  look  down  upon 
this,  as  did  indeed  the  composer,  as  an  early 
work.  He  certainly  did  produce  greater 
things;  but  fresh  generations  are  continually 
springing  up,  and  to  them  the  Septet  aj>pear8 
new,  fresh,  and  beautiful.  Miss  Bertha  Moore 
sang  Schumann's  "Mondnacht,"  not  a  very 
suitable  piece  for  a  concert-room,  and  Hen- 
schel's  graceful  "  Sjwnning- Wheel  Song." 

The  Bach  Society  gave  their  second  concert 
at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  when 
the  whole  of  the  programme  was  devoted   to 
Bach.    First  came  the  Cantata,  "  Ich  hatte  viel 
Bekiimmemiss."     This  was  written  during  the 
composer's  Weimar  period,  and  is  one  of  his 
ripest  and  richest  works.     Bach  inscribed  over 
it  "  Per  ogni  tempo,"  and  these  words  may  be 
taken  in  a  wider  .' iii.u^  than  ho  intendi d.     The 
first  chorus,  aftci-  the  expressive  Sinfoui  i,  mth 
its  ingenious  po]y].l:uny,  has  a  theme  which 
recalls  the  opening    of  Handel's    "Acis    and 
Galatea."      The  Aria   for   soprano  with  oboe 
obbligato  is  full  of  character,  while  the  second 
Aria  in  F   minor  in  no   way  yields  to  it  in 
interest.     In  the  chorus,  "Wherefore  giievest 
thou,    O   my   spirit  ? "    Bach    gives   us  music 
which    satisfies    the    intellect    and    stirs    the 
emotions.      The   Cantata  ends  with   a  grand 
fugal  chorus.     This  last  number,  like  some  of 
Handel's  choruses,  would  bear  any  number  of 
voices.       Another    work    perfonued  was    "  O 
ewiges  Feuer,  o  Ursprmig  der  Liebe, ' '  a  Wedding 
Cantata.     The  opening  chorus  is  a  fine  piece  of 
writing,  full  of  life  and  ardour.     The  rest  of  the 
work  did  not,  however,  make  a  great  impres- 
sion ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  programme  was  not 
only  long,   but  also   unequal   in  merit.     The 
Partita  in  E,  magnificently  interpreted  by  Dr. 
Joachim,  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  first  rank.    But 
one  can  scarcely  say  the  same  of  the  Concerto 
for  violin,  two  flutes,  and  strings  played  by  Dr. 
Joachim  and  Messrs.  Barrett  and  Toothill — one 
of  the  set  known  as  the  Brandenburg  Concertos  ; 
it  has  no  distinctive  character,  and  is  merely 
clever  Cajjellmeister  music   of  the  eighteenth 
century.     The  programme  included,  besides  the 
imacoompanied  Motet,  "  Singet  dem  Herm." 
The  choir  sang,  as  usual,  neither  very  well  nor 
very  ill.     The  solo  vocalists,  Mrs.   Hutchinson, 
Miss  Hilda  Wilson,  Messrs.  Hirwen  Jones  and 
Plunket  Green,  all  deserve  praise.     Dr.  Stan- 
ford conducted  with  his  customary  care ;  and 
he  deserves  the  thanks  of  musicians  for  making 
Bach's  noble  Church  Cantatas  such  prominent 
features  in  his  scheme. 

Gounod's  "Eedemption"  was  given  at  the 
Albert  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening ;  and,  judg- 
ing by  the  very  large  audience,  this  Oratorio 
has  lost  none  of  its  popularity.  Mme.  Nordica 
sang  extremely  well,  and  the  solo  "  From  thy 
love  as  a  Father"  was  encored.  For  a  long 
time  Mr,  Bamby  seemed  to  hesitate  as  to 
whether  he  should  yield  to  the  loudly  expressed 
wish  of  the  audience.  Mme.  Belle  Cole  was  in 
good  voice.  Messrs.  Iver  McKay,  Watkin 
Mills,  and  Henry  Pope  acquitted  themselves  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  The  chorus  sang 
splendidly,  and  the  "  Unfold,  ye  portals 
everlasting "  produced,  as  usual,  a  great 
impression.  J.  S.  SHERJiQCK. 
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LITERATURE. 

Studies  in  Rushin.  Some  Asj)ects  of  the 
Work  and  Teaching  of  John  Euskin.  By 
Edward  T.  Cook.     (George  Allen.) 

The  advice  given  some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
faces has  not  been  taken  to  heart  by  Mr. 
Cook.  "  In  the  preface  the  author  must 
put  his  best  foot  foremost,"  said  Mr. 
Matthews ;  and  he  warned  authors  not  to 
make  their  prefaces  weak  in  tone,  or  nerve- 
less, or  apologetic,  for  then  "  the  critic  takes 
the  author  at  his  word  and  has  a  poor 
opinion  of  him."  Mr.  Cook's  preface  is  not 
nerveless,  but  it  is  in  some  degree  apolo- 
getic. The  author  fails  to  put  his  best  foot 
foremost.  He  leads  the  reader  to  expect 
little  more  than  a  reprint,  with  additions, 
of  two  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  No  doubt,  the  finest  piece  of 
prose  literature  in  the  world  might  take  the 
form  of  a  newspaper  article ;  but  as  a  rule  it 
does  not,  and  work  of  high  permanent  value 
is  hardly  looked  for  in  the  daily  press.  If 
Mr.  Brander  Matthews's  counsels  had  been 
heeded,  the  impression  from  the  preface 
would  not  be  of  a  volume  consisting  mainly 
of  reprinted  newspaper  articles,  but  of  one  of 
widely  different  description,  a  portion  of 
whoso  contents  did,  in  the  first  instance,  ap- 
pear in  a  newspaper.  And  this  impression 
would  be  correct,  as  the  reader  who  proceeds 
with  the  book  is,  by-and-by,  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  discover.  But  why  discourage 
either  critic  or  general  reader  at  the  outset, 
and  incur  the  risk  that  he  may  not  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  proceed  ? 

At  the  same  time,  excellent  as  the  work 
is,  its  various  sections  are  not  so  perfectly 
welded  together  as  they  should  be.  There 
is  not  that  absolute  unity  of  structure  which 
properly  belongs  to  a  book.  Nor  is  the 
"  study  "  exhaustive.  Mr.  Cook  has  written 
a  guide-book  to  the  National  Gallery.  His 
present  volume  is  a  guide-book  to  Euskin. 
It  is  a  first-rate  guide-book,  well  designed 
to  help  the  inquiring  student  through  the 
devious  ways  of  Euskin  life  and  writings, 
to  reveal  beauties,  furnish  information,  and 
stimulate  interest.  Eegarded  in  this  way, 
the  rather  disjointed  character  of  the  con- 
tents, and  even  the  introduction  of  contribu- 
tions from  other  pens,  are  not  unbecoming. 
Undoubtedly,  anyone  interested  in  Mr. 
Euskin  wiU  find  himself  much  aided  in  the 
effort  to  understand  him  by  a  perusal  of  Mr. 
Cook's  work. 

Mr.  Cook  is  cordial,  but  critical.  He 
understands  and  sympathises  with  the 
subject  of  his  study,  but  docs  not  allow  his 
own  independent  judgment  to  be  biassed. 
His  is  not  the  spirit  of   the   Euskin  cult 


which  holds  that  Mr.  Euskin  can  do  no 
wrong,  that  whatever  he  says  and  does  is 
excellent  just  because  it  comes  from  him. 
Thus  his  book  is  valuable  in  a  way  which 
few  books  treating  of  the  same  subject  are 
valuable.  For,  usually,  such  studies  are 
written  in  a  strain  of  undiscriminating 
eulogy ;  while  a  few  err  on  the  other  side. 
"  Nothing  is  easier  for  a  captious  critic," 
says  Mr.  Cook,  "  than  to  convict  Mr. 
Euskin  of  inconsistencies,  and  for  a 
superficial  reader,  than  to  faU  into  be- 
wilderment." Most  of  the  enthusiasts  are 
superficial  and  their  bewilderment  is  great, 
while  a  captious  critic  seldom  enlightens 
anyone,  and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Euskin  is 
especially  likely  to  darken  instead.  Mr. 
Cook  is  a  reader,  but  not  superficial,  and  a 
critic,  but  not  captious.  Hence  the  excep- 
tional merit  of  his  book. 

There  are  few  eminent  teachers  toward 
whom  an  attitude  of  critical  discernment  is 
more  necessary  than   toward   Mr.  Euskin. 
He   has   declared  himself  to  be   "  an  im- 
petuous,  inconsiderate,    and    weakly    com- 
municative  person."      We   must  not   hold 
him  too  severely  to  his  words ;  he  did  not 
mean   them,   or  meant   them   only   at    the 
moment  of  writing,  when  ho  happened  to 
be    in    an    impetuous,    inconsiderate,    and 
weakly     communicative     mood.      Self-con- 
demnatory statements  are  common  enough. 
Most   respectable   persons   in   this   country 
make  a  public  statement,  once  a  week  at 
least,   that   they   are    "miserable  sinners." 
All  the  while  they  are  perfectly  well  satisfied 
to  be  and  to  remain  so.     Mr.  Euskin,  also, 
when   declaring  himself   to  be   impetuous, 
inconsiderate,   and   weakly   communicative, 
feels  no  manner  of  shame  in  the  fact,  and 
shows  no  desire  to  amend  himself.     "There 
is  this  difference  between  the  prayer-book 
declaration    and    the    declaration    of    Mr. 
Euskin,  that  the  one  is  a  recognised  part  of 
a  formal  act  of  worship  and  neither  excites 
nor  is  intended  to  excite  attention,  while  the 
other  is  a  declaration  made  consciously  and 
for  a  purpose.     Mr.  Euskin  never  forgets 
himself  and  never  can  endure  to  be  in  the 
background.     Not  in  any  of  his  writings  is 
he    "the   man   behind  the   book;"    he   is 
always   the  man  in   the   book,  and   about 
whom  the  book  is,  in  greater  part,  written. 
A   man   of   magnificent   generosity,    "ever 
avaricious  of  giving,"  no  one  supposes  for 
a  moment  that  he  ever  gave  anything  in 
order  that  the  gift  might  be  tallced  about. 
It  is  not  the  less  true  that  there  does  not 
abide  in  him  that  self-abnegation  which  after 
he  had  done  good  would  make  him  blush 
to  find  it  fame.     He  would  not  be  happy  if 
he  were  not  talked  about.     With  this  con- 
suming desire  to  be  noticed,  Mr.  Euskin's 
salvation  lies  in  the  nobleness  of  his  senti- 
ment,   which    leads    him  to   desire    to   be 
noticed  for  noble  things.     But,  rather  than 
fail  to  make  a  sensation,  he  would  denounce 
himself   as   an   "impetuous,   inconsiderate, 
and  weakly  communicative  person." 

We  must  not,  then,  hold  Mr.  Euskin  too 
strictly  to  his  declaration.  In  the  face  of 
all  that  is  known  of  his  character  and  career, 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  it  is  true.  Yet  it  contains  an  element 
of  truth.  The  long  record  of  his  tmfinished 
works  proves  him  to  be  impetuous  ;  incon- 


siderate he  is — else  the  captious  critic  would 
not  find  it  easy,  as  Mi\  Cook  says  it  is,  to 
convict  him  of  inconsistency ;  and  weakly 
communicative  he  also  is — else  he  would  not 
talk  so  much,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
about,  not  his  great  self  only,  but  his  trivial 
self.^  He  is  precisely  the  man  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  cult.  Delighting  to  be  noticed 
and  delighting  to  play  the  guide  philo- 
sopher and  friend,  he  must  needs  encour- 
age his  would-be  worshippers.  There  are 
Browning  societies  as  well  as  Euskin 
societies;  but  the  former,  questionable  as 
their  value  is,  do  not  flourish  with  the  rank 
luxuriance  of  the  latter,  simply  because 
Eobert  Browning  was  too  great  a  man,  too 
self-centred,  to  do  more  than,  at  the  most, 
tolerate  his  worshippers.  When  a  man  is 
godHke  he  does  not  wish  to  be  worshipped 
as  a  god. 

As  a  teacher,  then,  Mr.  Euskin  is  to  be 
accepted   with  reservations.     Persons   who 
regard  him  as  an  oracle  are  likely  to  derive 
more  harm  than  benefit,  not  only  by  reason 
of  the  surrender   they  make  of   their  own 
self-reliance   and    judgment,   but   because, 
under  guidance  so  erratic,  they  are  pretty 
sure  to   "  fall  into  bewilderment."     Critical 
discernment  is,  as  I  have  said,  peculiarly 
necessary  in  this  case.     When  it  is  exer- 
cised,   good    may,   or    rather   must,   come. 
Mr.    Ruskin    as   a   master    is    a    mistake. 
Mr.    Euskin     as     a     man    of    noble     in- 
stinct, of  deep  wisdom  and  deeper  insight, 
whose  words  have  the  force,   not  of  laws, 
but  of  valuable  suggestions,  becomes  a  good 
"  friend  and  aider  of  those  who  would  live 
in  the  spirit."     His  very  weaknesses — his 
fussiness,  fickleness,  and  vanity — when  they 
take   their  right  relation,    give   a   certain 
grace  to  the  service  he  renders.     No  longer 
an  autocratic  leader,   often  stumbling   and 
misleading,    but    a    friend     and     brother, 
greater  than  ourselves,  his  words,  taken  for 
what  they  are  worth,  are  often  found  to  be 
worth  very  much.     We  need  not  admire  his 
random    talk    about    "  eggs     of     vermin, 
embryos  of  apes,  and  other  idols  of  genesis 
enthroned  in  Mr.  Darwin's  or  Mr.  Huxley's 
shrines,"  or  fall  into  raptures  over  his  dis- 
quisitions on  goose-pie,  or  deny  that  he  is 
insolent   when  he   speaks   of  John   Stuart 
MiU  and  Herbert  Spencer  as  "goeso."  The 
wheat  is  easUy  winnowed  from  the  chaff. 
The  teacher  entitled  to  homage  is  ho  who 
afiirms  and  reiterates   sentiments   such   as 
these : — 

"  The  consequences  of  justice  will  be  iiltimately 
the  best  possible,  both  for  others  and  ourselves, 
though  we  can  neither  say  what  is  best  nor  how 
it  is  likely  to  come  to  pass." 

' '  The  man  who  docs  not  know  when  to  die, 
does  not  know  how  to  live." 

"  The  modem  religious  fact-hunter,  despising 
design,  wants  to  destroy  everything  th.at  does 
not  agree  with  his  own  notions  of  truth,  and 
becomes  the  most  dangerous  and  despicable  of 
iconoclasts,  excited  by  egotism  instead  of 
religion." 

"  If  you  will  make  a  man  of  the  working 
creature,  you  cannot  make  a  tool.  Let  him 
but  begin  to  imagine,  to  think,  to  try  to  do 
anything  worth  doing,  and  the  ongine-tiimed 
precision  is  lost  at  once.  Out  come  all  Lis 
roughness,  all  his  dulncss,  all  his  incapacity, 
shame  upon  shame,  failure  upon  failure,  pause 
after  pause  :  but  out  comes  the  whole  majesty 
of  him  also ;  and  we  know  the  height  of  it  only 
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when  we  see  the  clouds  settling  upon  him. 
And  whether  the  clouds  be  bright  or  dark,  there 
will  be  transfiguration  behind  and  within  them." 

Of  tlie  practical  undertakings  with  which, 
at  one  time  or  another,  Mr.  Euskin  asso- 
ciated himself,  the  most  important,  albeit 
one  of  the  most  unsuccessful,  was  the  Guild 
or  Company  of  St.  Goorgo.  It  was  founded 
in  1871,  to  "  get  moneys  and  lands  together  " 
— "  field  joined  to  field  and  landmarks  set 
which  no  man  shall  dare  hereafter  to  re- 
move ";  and  over  those  fields  "the  winds 
of  heaven  shall  be  pure,  and  upon  them  the 
work  of  man  shall  be  done  in  honour  and 
truth."  Writing  twelve  years  later,  Mr. 
Euskiu  declared  that  the  St.  George's  Guild 

"  is  not  a  merely  sentimental  association  of 
persons  who  want  sympathy  in  the  general 
endeavour  to  do  good.  It  is  a  body  constituted 
for  a  special  purpose:  that  of  buying  land, 
holding  it  inviolably,  cultivating  it  properly, 
and  bringing  upon  it  as  many  honest  people  as 
it  will  feed."     [Fors.  Letter  93]. 

Of  the  moans  to  this  end  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  more  hero  than  that  Mr.  Euskin  has 
an  iufiuite  faith  in  government  by  "  bene- 
ficent autocrats,"  and  really  seems  to  believe 
that  such  beings  are  discoverable.  Had  he 
himself  been  a  second  Eobert  Owen,  with 
business  talents  and  perseverance  as  great 
as  his  philanthropy,  something  might  have 
been  achieved.  As  it  is,  the  Company  is  still 
in  existence,  owns  a  farm  near  Sheffield,  some 
cottages  at  Barmouth,  and  a  few  acres  of  land 
elsewhere.  But,  as  Mr.  Cook  says,  "  the  St. 
George's  farms  have  produced  very  little  ex- 
cept a  plentiful  crop  of  disappointments." 
The  Museum,  upon  which  Mr.  Euskin  has 
lavished  both  money  and  thought,  has,  no 
doubt,  borne  better  fruit  than  the  Guild.  It 
is  now  leased  to  the  Shefiield  Corporation 
for  twenty  years.  But  none  of  Mr.  Euskin's 
"practical"  imdertakings  has  fulfilled,  or 
come  within  measurable  distance  of  fulfill- 
ing, the  purpose  and  expectations  of  their 
founder.  Excepting  as  illustrations  of  Mr. 
Euskin's  teaching,  they  are  little  more  than 
failures.  But  they  do  serve  as  illustrations. 
These  few  sj)inning-wheel8  and  weaving- 
Icoms  which  have  been  set  going  will  not 
revolutionise  our  manufacturing  system  or 
discredit  the  use  of  steam-power.  It  would 
bo  a  pity  if  they  did.  Incidentally,  they 
may  increase  the  means  of  support  and  the 
happiness  of  a  few  poor  families  ;  but  their 
importance  to  the  world  is  as  symbols,  in  an 
age  too  careless  of  genuine  work.  They 
call  lis  back,  not  to  the  period  of  clumsy 
contrivances  which,  in  their  own  time,  were 
tolerated  only  because  inventive  genius  was 
deficient,  but  to  the  honesty  which,  now-a- 
days,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  charac- 
teristic of  that  period.  But  steam-power  is 
not  necessarily  fatal  to  honest  work.  The 
discernible  fruit  of  Mr.  Euskin's  efforts  is 
scanty  as  yet.  It  may  be  traced  in  such 
undertakings  as  those  of  Mr.  Eydings  at 
Laxey  and  Messrs  George  Thomson  &  Co. 
These  disciples  have  proved  themselves  to 
be  not  mere  hearers  of  the  word,  but  doers 
also  ;  and  it  is  a  pity  Mr.  Cook  has  told  us 
80  little  about  them,  for  in  such  directions, 
if  anywhere,  Mr.  Euskin's  permanent  influ- 
ence will  be  chiefly  manifested. 

As  to  Mr.  Euskin's  peculiar  notions  about 
steam-power,  usury,  and  publishing — though 


he  proclaimed  them  somewhat  loudly  and 
they  attracted  more  attention  than  they 
deserved,  they  never  really  entered  deeply 
into  his  life.  They  may  have  been  mere 
conscious  eccentricities,  serving  to  advertise 
him,  some  of  those  "fads  and  fancies"  of 
his,  of  which  Mr.  Cook  says  they  have 
"  often  been  laughed  at,  but  by  no  one  more 
heartily  than  himself."  There  is  a  tone  of 
insincerity  about  them  which  seems  un- 
natural in  80  resolute  a  preacher  of  sincerity. 
While  condemning  steam-power,  Mr.  Euskin 
used  it  for  convenience  in  travelling  and  for 
printing  his  books ;  and  his  denunciation  of 
"  usurers  "  as  thieves  did  not  jirevent  him 
from  Living  on  the  rent  of  houses  and  the 
interest  of  his  capital.  It  reminds  one  of 
Dr.  Cummings  securing  a  long  lease  for  his 
house  when  he  professed  to  believe  the  end 
of  the  world  was  at  hand.  After  a  time,  the 
theories  themselves  gave  way  to  a  great 
extent.  His  books  are  now  sold  in  cheap 
editions  in  much  the  same  way  that  other 
books  are  sold,  and  even  his  publisher  has 
migrated  from  "  the  middle  of  a  country 
field  "  to  London  itself.  These  failures  and 
inconsistencies  prove  that  the  theories  had 
not  a  vital  relation  to  Mr.  Euskin's  real 
work. 

The  notes  on  Mr.  Euskin's  Oxford  lectures 
which  Mr.  Cook  appends  to  his  book  are  of 
interest  and  value,  for  they  contain  much 
that  never  appeared  in  the  printed  versions. 
The  personal  descriptions  of  Mr.  Euskin  as 
a  lecturer  are  also  good,  bringing  us,  as 
they  do,  nearer  to  the  man  himself.  The 
book,  as  a  whole,  gives  a  truer  and  there- 
fore bettor  impression  of  Mr.  Euskin 
personally  and  of  his  teaching  and  work 
than  any  other  that  has  appeared  for  some 
time. 

Walter  Lewin. 


TUE  CARTHUSIAN  MARTYRS  UNDER  HENRY  VIII. 

Oriflines  du  Schitme  d^Angleterre.  Henri 
Vin.  et  les  Martyrs  de  la  Chartreuse 
de  Londres  (avec  Cartes,  Plans,  Helio- 
gravures, Facsimile,  &c.).  Par  Dom 
Victor-Marie  Doreaii,  Prieur  de  la  Char- 
treuse de  Saint-Hugues,  Parkminstcr, 
Sussex.  (Paris  :  Eetaux-Bray  ;  London  : 
Burns  &  Oates.) 

The  community  of  the  new  Charterhouse  in 
Sussex  seem  determined  to  spare  no  pains 
in  making  known  the  sufferings  of  their  pre- 
decessors, the  Carthusian  Martyrs  in  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIT.  And  they 
may  bo  assured,  in  these  days,  of  all  possible 
sympathy,  even  from  those  who  care  little 
for  nionasticism  and  can  yield  no  obedience 
to  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Eomo. 
Eor  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  English  Eeformation,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  disputing  the  violence 
and  brutality  with  which  it  was  originally 
enforced  ;  and  the  patient  victims  of  despot- 
ism deserve  all  the  honour  due  to  men  who 
have  laid  down  their  lives  for  conscience 
sake.  We  need  not  wonder  therefore  at  the 
appearance  of  this  sumptuous  volume,  illus- 
trated with  numerous  engravings,  partly 
from  old  prints  and  pictures,  partly  from 
sketches  of  the  Charterhouse  and  the  Tower 
of  London  as  they  exist  at  present.     These 


alone  would  suffice  to  g^ve  the  work  very 
considerable  value. 

It  is  true  that  the  ancient  engravings, 
valuable  as  they  are,  require  to  bo  used 
with  some  discrimination  if  looked  at  in  the 
light  of  historical  documents.  For  not  one 
of  them  is  strictly  contemiiorary  with  the 
acts  which  it  illustrates,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  treat  any  of  them  as  if  it 
were  a  photograph  of  the  actual  scene.  A 
few,  from  pictures  in  various  foreign 
Charterhouses,  seem  to  be  no  more  than  ideal 
representations  of  the  trials  and  martyrdoms 
of  the  English  Carthusians.  But  there  are 
two  or  three  to  which  a  higher  value  may 
reasonably  be  attached,  especially  the  copy 
(opposite  p.  352)  of  an  engraving  made  in 
1584  from  a  picture  which  has  since  dis- 
appeared belonging  to  the  English  College 
at  Eome.  It  represents  five  Carthusians 
hanging  from  two  pair  of  gallows,  the 
executioner  being  apparently  on  the  point 
of  cutting  them  down  half-dead  to  undergo 
the  further  brutalities— which  we  also  see 
depicted  in  the  foreground — of  a  barbarous 
law.  This  engraving,  we  are  informed,  has 
been  used  as  an  important  piece  of  testi- 
mony in  the  recent  "  beatification"  ;  and  it 
was  certainly  right  thus  to  bring  it  in 
facsimile  before  the  eyes  of  many  who 
could  have  no  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
print  of  1584  itself. 

The  care  bestowed  upon  these  graphic 
illustrations  seems  to  justify  one  word  more 
before  proceeding  to  the  letterpress ;  for 
local  antiquaries  will  be  no  less  thankful 
for  the  views  of  old  London  Bridge  and  the 
entrance  to  old  Newgate,  and  for  the  two 
views  of  the  old  parts  of  the  existing 
Charter  House  buUding,  than  for  anything 
else  in  the  book.  Indeed,  the  question 
almost  presents  itself  whether  the  engravings 
were  meant  to  illustrate  the  text  or  the  text 
the  engravings.  For  the  literary  part  of 
the  book  is  really  very  much  composed  of 
pictures  also.  Like  the  work  of  Dom 
Lawrence  Hendriks,  Hie  London  Charter- 
house, reviewed  by  me  in  the  AcADEJnc  of 
June  15,  1889,  it  consists  merely  of  a  series 
of  sketches  of  the  history  of  English  Car- 
thusianism,  both  before  and  after  the 
Eeformation ;  and  though  some  attempt  is 
necessarily  made  in  the  central  epoch  to  set 
forth  the  main  facts  connected  with  Henry 
VIII's  first  marriage  and  divorce,  the 
view  taken  of  the  political  history  is  not 
marked  by  much  originality.  It  is,  indeed, 
what  we  might  verj'  well  expect  from  a 
good  Carthusian  in  his  cell.  Henry  himself 
is  the  evil  genius  of  the  age,  who  threw  off 
the  authoritj'  of  the  Church  and  led  his 
whole  people  into  schism.  It  is  needless  to 
look  beyond  him,  or  about  him,  for  other 
and  concurrent  causes  of  this  serious  evil. 
And  though  Father  Doreau  takes  note  both 
of  Henry's  early  zeal  for  the  papacy,  and  of 
the  testimony  of  Giustinian  to  his  early 
delight  in  hearing  masses,  he  finds  nothing 
better  to  explain  these  inconsistencies  than 
innate  hypocrisy  of  character. 

So  completely  is  Henry  VIII.  an  object 
of  horror  and  detestation  that  Father  Doreau 
seems  to  feel  himself  half -bound  to  apologise 
for  exploding  a  strange  story  of  his  corona- 
tion, into  which  some  French  writers  have 
been  led  by  a  curious  blunder  of  Sir  Henry 
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Ellis  ;  for  he  protests  that  he  does  this  only 
in  the  interest  of  historical  truth  and  not 
■with  any  view  to  mitigate  the  reader's 
judgment  on  Henry's  character.  As  the 
tale  itself  wiU  be  new  to  most  Englishmen, 
it  is  worth  while  relating  it  here  before 
explaining  its  origin.  At  his  coronation  it 
is  stated  that  Henry  was  solemnly  asked 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  whether 
he  would  maintain  the  ancient  privileges 
and  liberties  of  the  Church,  and  swore  that 
he  would  do  so.  But  scarcely  was  the 
ceremony  over  when  he  asked  for  the 
■written  form  of  the  oath  that  he  had 
taken,  and  withdrawing  into  a  secret 
chamber,  altered  it  with  his  pen,  inter- 
polating words  to  make  it  appear  that  he 
had  sworn  to  defend  those  ancient  liberties 
only  so  far  as  they  were  not  prejudicial 
to  his  royal  dignity.  He  then  shut  the  book, 
says  M.  Audin  in  his  History  of  Henry 
VIII.,  without  showing  anyone  what  he  had 
done. 

The  fine  historic  imagination  which  con- 
ceived this  ejjisode  had  documentary  evidence 
to  go  upon.  Sir  Henry  Ellis  actually  printed 
and  even  engraved  in  facsimile  a  coronation 
oath  corrected  in  this  manner  by  Henry's 
own  hand,  and  drew  from  it  the  remarkable 
conclusion  that  Henry  aimed  at  supremacy 
over  the  English  Church  even  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign.  Unfortunately  for 
this  wonderful  theory  the  text  of  the  oath  is 
in  the  handwriting  of  Wriothesley,  who 
was  not  heard  of  in  the  early  years  of 
Henry  VIII. 's  reign  ;  and,  as  I  pointed  out 
briefly  in  my  Calendar  some  years  ago,  the 
document  was  undoubtedly  drawn  up  and 
corrected  by  the  royal  hand  about  the 
twentj'-sixth  year  of  the  reign  when  the  Act 
of  Supremacy  was  passed  by  Parliament. 
It  was  a  coronation  oath  for  future  kings 
that  Henry  was  preparing — one  in  which 
royal  supremacy  over  the  Church  should  bo 
carefully  safeguarded  in  time  to  come.  At 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  for 
many  a  long  year  afterwards,  his  mind  was 
altogether  different ;  and  when  he  wrote  his 
book  against  Luther,  strange  to  say,  even 
Sir  Thomas  More  suggested  to  him  that  he 
had  perhaps  gone  too  far  in  defence  of 
jiapal  authority.  But  I  know  not  where 
Father  Doreau  discovered  that  he  said,  in 
answer  to  the  remonstrance,  "  Non,  non,  je 
ne  puis  Otre  trop  explicite.  N'est-ce  pas 
du  Saint-Siege  que  je  ticns  ma  couronno  ?  " 
Such  an  acknowledgment,  surely,  could 
hardly  have  passed  his  lips. 

It  would  be  ■wrong,  however,  to  judge  a 
book  like  this  by  the  light  it  throws  upon 
political  history.  For  the  title  is  clearly 
intended  to  suggest,  not  that  Henry  VIII., 
but  that  the  Carthusian  martyrs  under 
Henry,  are  the  main  subject  of  the  work. 
We  are  introduced  to  the  cloister  that  we 
may  see  how  the  sanctuary  was  violated  ;  -we 
are  not  taken  abroad  into  the  world,  into 
courts  or  camps  or  council-chambers  to  learn 
how  the  great  political  and  ecclesiastical 
revolution  came  about,  of  which  Prior 
Houghton  and  Ids  feUow-martyrs  were  the 
first  victims.  But  to  enable  us  to  appreciate 
more  fully  the  spirit  of  that  tranquil  life 
which  was  so  rudely  disturbed,  Father 
Doreau  first  carries  us  back  to  the  founda- 
.tion  of  the  monastery  at  the  close  of  the 


fourteenth  century,  and  relates  to  us  briefly 
the  stories  of  former  priors  as  they  stand  in 
the  records  of  the  Order.  In  some  of  these 
there  is  a  legendary  element  which  suggests 
curious  questions — as,  for  instance,  the  story 
of  WilHam  Tynbygh's  early  life,  which  we 
shoidd  be  sorry  to  supjjose  came  from  him- 
self in  the  form  in  which  it  is  related  by 
Maurice  Chauncy.  Prior  Tynbj'gh,  we 
are  told,  when  a  j'oung  man,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Saracens  in  Palestine, 
whither  he  went  on  jiilgrimage,  and  was 
condemned  to  death.  Expecting  his  fate, 
he  prayed  vehemently,  and  feU  asleep  in  his 
dungeon,  invoking  St.  Catherine,  whose 
image  he  remembered  vividly  in  a  chapel 
close  to  his  Irish  home.  To  the  astonish- 
ment, botli  of  himself  and  liis  friends,  lie 
woke  up,  not  in  Palestine,  but  in  Ireland; 
and  Father  Doreau,  apparently,  has  no 
doubt  about  the  fact. 

For  my  own  part,  I  ■wish  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  I  have  no  doubt  either  of  the 
veracity  of  Prior  Tynbygh  or  of  the  honesty 
of  Maurice  Chauncy.     And  yet  from  whom 
could  Chauncy  have  learned  the  story  but 
from  his  feUow  monks  when  he  entered  the 
monastery  two  years  after  Tynbj^gh's  death  ? 
And  must  not  they  in  Uke  manner  have  had 
it  from  Tynbygh  himself  ?     So  one  would 
think  if  it  had  only  been  an  ordinary  inci- 
dent  and   the   Charter  House  an  ordinary 
community.      But,    in   the  first  place,    the 
Carthusian  rule  prohibited  conversation  in 
the  cloister,  and  Carthusian  humility  woidd 
itself  have  restrained  the  prior  from  speak- 
ing much  of  his  own  adventures.     But  after 
his   death   every   incident  in  the  life  of  a 
prior  who   died  in   the   odour   of  sanctity 
must  have  been  precious  to  the  brethren, 
and  any  intelligence  that  they  could  procure 
on  the  subject  from  Ireland  must  have  been 
welcome.     Need  it  be  added  that  a  far  less 
imaginative  people  than  the  Irish  might  in 
the  course  of  three  score  years  (for  accord- 
ing to  the  dates  given  by  Fatlier  Doreau 
himself   that    must  have   been   about    the 
time)  easily  have  converted  some  perfectly 
intelligible   facts    into   a   supernatural    in- 
cident ?     If,  as  Father  Doreau  informs  us, 
the  story  has   hitherto  puzzled   Protestant 
critics,   "  ennemis-nes  du  surnaturel,"  per- 
haps it  was  because  they  had  not  considered 
the  conditions  of   Carthusian  life,  and  the 
probable    sources    of    Carthusian  informa- 
tion. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are 
passages  in  this  interesting  volume  about 
which  there  may  be  more  opinions  than 
one ;  but  I  think  no  one  will  read — I  am 
sure  no  one  ought  to  read — the  chapters 
about  the  martyrdoms  without  feeling 
deeply  moved.  Aiter  recording  these,  the 
book  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  later  history  of 
English  Carthusianism  domiciled  abroad,  as 
we  have  seen  it  related  in  English  by  Mr. 
Hendriks.  The  work  concludes  with  an 
account  of  the  steps  recently  taken  to  do 
honour  to  the  Carthusian  martyrs  at  Pome, 
and  a  chapter  on  the  prospect  of  England 
being  re-converted  to  Catholicism. 

James  Gaiednee. 


"Cameo  Sehies." — Lyrics.  Selected  from 
the  Works  of  A.  Mary  F.  Eobinson 
(Madame  Darmesteter).    (Fisher  Unwin.) 

Our  woman-poets  seem  comparatively  little 
affected  by  that  reticence  of  the  emotional 
nature  which,  broadly  speaking,  distin- 
guishes present-day  poetry  (as  ■written  by 
men)  from  the  poetry  of  the  more  fervid 
first  quarter  of  the  century.  The  heart, 
which  was  the  fashionable  sleeve-ornament 
for  the  poets  of  Bp-on's  time,  is  worn  by 
our  male  contemporaries  in  a  less  osten- 
tatiously exposed  situation,  and  is  for  the 
most  part  "  clothed  upon  "  witli  a  thick  and 
comfortable  chest-protector  of  reserve,  and 
thus  guarded  from  that  frost  of  pubhc  in- 
difference whicli  is  keener  now  than  in  the 
days  when  the  spectacle  of  a  poet's  incon- 
solable woe  was  among  the  most  attractive 
and  successful  of  popular  exhibitions.  We 
could  not  imagine  any  of  our  contemporaries 
writing,  and  publishing,  such  verse  asByron's 
"  Fare  thee  well,  and  if  for  ever,"  with  its 
"  Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee, 
Where  thy  head  so  oft  hath  lain,"  &c.  To 
take  a  different  and  less  extreme  instance, 
we  could  with  difficulty  imagine  a  man  of 
those  days  calmly  giving  "  Epipsychidion  " 
to  the  world — even  with  his  wife's  approval. 
"  The  pageant  of  his  bleeding  heart,"  which 
Byron  carried  across  an  admiring  continent 
with  such  splendid  spectaoidar  effect,  would 
not  so  certainly  "  draw  "  nowadays  ;  and  if 
a  young  man  under  thirty  were  to  apostro- 
phise the  West- wind  in  such  lines  as 

"  Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is  : 
■VVTiat  if  my  leaves  are  falliag  like  its  own  ?  " 

we  fear  the  pathetic  personal  accent,  lovely 
as  it  is,  would  provoke  a  smile  from  the 
profane.  Indeed,  with  the  fuU  and  final 
estabhshment  of  Wordsworth's  position  on 
the  throne  of  English  Poetry — which  we 
suppose  took  place  gradually  during  the 
ten  years  between  the  deaths  of  Byron  and 
Coleridge — the  great  Confessional  School 
in  literatm-e,  with  Rousseau  at  its  head, 
De  Quincey  at  its  tail,  and  Burns  and  Byron 
among  its  most  conspicuous  intermediate 
figures,  may  be  considered,  so  far  as  tliis 
coimtry  is  concerned,  to  have  come  to  an 
end. 

Not  quite,  however ;  for  the  tradition  of 
a  more  direct  self-disclosure  than  is  common 
among  later  poets  has  been  continued  with- 
out ■visible  break  by  the  poetesses.  Not  to 
mention  that  now  perished  generation  of 
feminine  singers  who,  with  much  tenderness 
and  grace,  and  only  too  much  facility,  com- 
bined a  sort  of  belated  Byronic  romanticism 
of  style  with  a  rather  humdrum  domesticity 
of  sentiment,  the  result  of  the  mixture  being 
not  so  much  Byron-and-water  as  a  nonde- 
script beverage  apparently  composed  of 
Byron  and  weak  tea — not  to  mention  this 
now  defunct  school,  in  the  stronger-voiced 
women-poets,  from  Mrs.  Browning,  through 
Miss  Christina  Eossetti,  to  their  later-risen 
sisters,  wo  still  find  in  full  force  the  in- 
tensely personal  note,  and  the  passionate 
necessity  of  heart-declaration,  which  seem 
to  be  the  normal  characteristics  of  song- 
stresses' song. 

In  the  beautiful  anthology  of  Mme. 
Darmesteter's  lyrics  which  forms  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Cameo  Series,  these  charac- 
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teristics  are  exquisitely  apparent.     They  af  6 

felt  in  such  verse  as  the  following  : — 

"  When  I  am  dead  and  I  am  quite  forgot, 

"What  care  I  if  my  spirit  lives  or  dies  ? 

To  walk  with  angels  in  a  grassy  plot, 

And  pluck  the  lilies  grown  in  Paradise  ? 

"  Ah,  no  !  the  heaven  of  all  my  heart  has  been 
To  hear  your  voice  and  catch  the  sighs  between. 
Ah,  no  !  the  better  heaven  I  fain  would  give. 
But  in  a  cranny  of  your  eouI  to  live." 

And  hero  again  -we  have  the  same  note, 
struck   with  the  same  pathetic  power  : — 

"  Ah,  love,  I  cannot  die,  I  cannot  go 

Down  in  the  dark  and  leave  you  all  alone  ! 
Ah,  hold  mo  fast,  safe  in  the  warmth  I  know. 
And  never  shut  me  underneath  a  stone. 

"  Dead  in  the  grave  !     And  I  can  never  hear 
If  you  are  ill  or  if  you  miss  me,  dear. 
Dead,  oh  my  God  !  and  you  may  need  me  yet ; 
While  I  shall  sleep ;  while  I — while  / — forget !  '> 

Yet  one  more  illustration  of  this  acutely 
egoistic  vein  shall  suffice  : 

"  Since  childhood  have  I  dragged  my  life  along 

The  dusty  purlieus  and  approach  of  Death, 

Hoping  the  years  would  bring  me  easier  breath. 
And  turn  my  painful  sighing  to  a  song  ; 
But,  ah,  the  years  have  done  me  cruel  wrong, 

For  tliey  have  robbed  me  of  that  happy  faith  ; 

Still  in  the  world  of  men  I  move  a  wraith. 
Who  to  the  shadow-world  not  yet  belong. 
"  Too  long,  indeed,  I  linger  here  and  take 

The  room  of  others  but  to  droop  and  sigh  ; 
Wherefore,  0  spinuing  sisters,  for  my  sake. 

No  more  the  little  tangled  knots  untie  ; 
But  all  the  skein,  I  do  beseech  you,  break. 

And  spin  a  stronger  thread  more  perfectly." 

But  although  this  deeply,  and  sometimes 
almost  painfully,  subjective  quality  is 
common  to  much  of  Mme.  Dai-mesteter's 
work,  imparting  to  it  the  emotional  sincerity 
and  spontaneity  which  are  not  among  its 
least  real  cxcelloncies,  she  has  many  other 
and  happier  moods,  of  which  the  lyrical 
outcome  is  no  less  rich  in  melody  and  grace. 
For  an  example  of  her  lighter  manner 
nothing  could  be  more  charming  than  the 
little  piece  called  "  Celia's  Home-Coming," 
with  its 

"  Maidens,  kilt  your  skirts  and  go 
Down  the  stormy  garden- ways. 
Pluck  the  last  sweet  pinks  that  blow, 

_  Gather  roses,  gather  bays. 
Since  our  Celia  comes  to-day 
Who  has  been  too  long  away. 
"  Crowd  her  chamber  with  your  sweets— 
Not  a  flower  but  grows  for  her  ! 
Make  her  bed  with  linen  sheets 

That  have  lain  in  lavender ; 
Light  a  fire  before  she  come 
Lest  she  find  us  chOl  at  home." 

This  is  altogether  fragrant  and  winsome. 
So,  too,  in  another  way,  and  with  the 
addition  of  a  deeper  meaning,  are  the 
stanzas  entitled  "  Spring,"  in  which  nature's 
happy  trick  of  repeating  herself  through 
the  ages  is  sung  with  curious  felicity  of 
cadence  : 

"  See,  the  aspen  still  is 

Hung  awry  to  droop  and  falter  ; 
Still  the  leaves  of  lilies 

Lift  aloft  their  tall  and  tender  eheath. 
Wiser  than  the  sages. 

Spring  would  never  dare  to  alter 
What  so  many  ages 

Showed  already  right  in  bloom  and  wreath . ' ' 
We  venture  to  commend  the  foregoin" 
sentiment  to  apostles  of  the  eccentric  and 
prophets  of  the  amorphous,  in  poetry  and 
other  arts,  though  we  have  not  Mme. 
Darmesteter's  warrant  for  so  doing.  The 
following  sonnet — fine   in   conception,  and 


in  execution  not  inadequate — permits  no 
ambiguity  of  interpretation  : 

"  God  sent  a  poet  to  reform  Bia  earth, 
But  when  he  came  and  found  it  cold  and  poor. 
Harsh  and  unlovely,  where  each  prosperous  boor 
Held  poets  light  for  all  their  heavenly  birth. 
He  thought  -  Myself  can  make  one  better  worth 
The  living  in  than  this — full  of  old  lore. 
Music  and  light  and  love,  where  Saints  adore 
And  Angels,  all  within  mine  own  soul's  girth. 

But  when  at  last  he  came  to  die,  his  soul 
Saw  earth  (flying  past  to  heaven)  with  new  love. 
And  all  the  unused  passion  in  hiai  cried : 
0  God,  your  heaven  I  know  and  weary  of ; 
Give  me  this  world  to  work  in  and  make  whole. 
God  fpoke :  Therein,  fool,  thou  hast  lived  and 
died." 

We  do  not  feel  sure  that  it  is  given  to  the 
poets,  even  the  best  of  them,  to  do  much 
towards  "making  whole"  the  afflicted 
world  they  "work  in";  but  though  the 
flowers  in  a  sick-room  cannot  cure  disease, 
they  have  yet  their  happy  use  and  exquisite 
office.  In  like  manner,  such  poetry  as 
Mme.  Darmesteter's  cannot  help  us  to 
"combat"  the  sterner  part  of  "life's 
annoy";  but  it  brings  to  us,  as  tlirough 
some  open  casement,  wandering  airs  from  a 
world  of  moonliglit  and  music,  and  colour 
and  perfume  :  a  world  where  Sorrow  does 
indeed  come,  but  comes  in  raiment  of  grace- 
ful folds,  and  seems  like  Beauty's  twin- 
sister. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mme.  Darmestoter 
for  bringing  together  thus  compendiously 
these  delightful  lyrics,  and  to  Mr.  Fisher 
Unwin  for  giving  to  .some  of  this  lady's 
most  delicately-carved  and  gem-like  work 
a  setting  which  we  cannot  praise  better  than 
by  saying  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  intaglio. 
William  Watson. 
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The  Pacific  Coast  Scenic  Tour.  From 
Southern  California  to  Alaska,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Yellowstone 
Park,  and  the  Grand  Canon.  By  Henry 
T.  Finck.     (Sampson  Low.) 

2he  British  Colonist  in  North  America.  A 
Guide  for  Intending  Emigrants.  (Son- 
nenschein.) 

The  two  latest  books  on  America  are 
perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  which  liave 
come  before  us  this  season.  The  one  is 
written  by  an  American,  and  the  other  by 
an  Englishman  ;  and  though  neither  contains 
much  information  that  can  be  pronounced 
actually  new,  both  are  replete  with  details 
obtained  at  first  hand,  and  are  accurate 
beyond  the  wont  of  volumes  hastily  com- 
piled by  tourists  without  experience  sufficient 
to  j  ustify  their  literary  ventures. 

Mr.  Finck  is  famUiar  with  most  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  with  the  finest  scenery 
of  Europe.  He  is,  moreover,  an  artist  and 
an  author  of  some  note,  and  writes  of  the 
Pacific  with  the  knowledge  acquired  during 
a  residence  of  eleven  years.  He  is,  there- 
fore,_in  a  different  position  from  the  majority 
of  his  predecessors,  for  his  pages  supply  an 
excellent  guide-book  to  the  more  accessible 
parts  of  the  picturesque  region  from  Southern 
California  to  Alaska.  The  chapter  on  the 
mountain  scenery  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  Cascade  Eanges  are  those  which  are 
likely  to  prove  most  useful  to  visitors  ;   but 


all  of  the  twelve  are  well  worthy  of  study,  not 
only  for  the  hints  they  afford  to  tourists,  but 
for  the  recent,  and  in  almost  every  instance, 
correct  information  with  which  they  are 
packed.  The  plates,  with  two  exceptions 
(those  two  being  taken  from  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey),  are  prints  from  actual  photo- 
graphs. In  every  respect  they  are  admir- 
able illustrations,  both  as  works  of  art, 
and  as  pictures  of  the  most  romantic  spots 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  Scenic  Tour.  Mr.  Finck, 
as  a  rule,  writes  with  vigour,  grace,  and  good 
taste.  The  only  occasions  in  which  he  descends 
into  offensiveness  are  where  he  deems  fit  to 
indulge  in  gibes  at  the  expense  of  England. 
Thus,  ho  thinks  it  necessary  to  declare  that 
it  is  a  specimen  of  British  stupidity  not  to 
give  a  "  check  or  receipt  "  for  a  parcel  left 
at  the  express  office  in  Victoria  ;  the  fact 
being  that  this  institution  is  an  American 
one,  while  the  maligned  British  have  long 
granted  the  desired  boon.  Again,  he  dis- 
play's at  once  his  "  spread-eagleism "  and 
his  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  geographical 
nomenclature  by  ranting  over  the  iniquity 
of  Mounts  Hood  and  Eainier  being  named 
after  "  obscure  lords  "  and  not  after  Ameri- 
can citizens.  The  simple  rejoinder  to  which 
is  that  if  American  citizens  are  ambitious 
of  this  distinction  they  ought  to  discover 
their  mountains  for  themselves,  and  not 
permit  English  naval  captains  to  perform 
that  office  for  them ;  though  at  the  date 
when  Vancouver  bestowed  these  doubtfully 
appropriate  titles  on  the  Cascade  peaks, 
Oregon  and  AVashington  were  regarded  as 
British  territory.  Nevertheless,  the  absurd 
manner  in  which  the  Eocky  Mountains 
slopes  are  getting  bespattered  with  the 
names  of  nonentities  who  happen  to  be 
friends  of  the  explorers,  though  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  region  in  question,  de- 
mands some  protest.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  is  one  of  the  worst 
offenders  in  this  respect.  Lieut.  Schwatka 
set  the  example  in  Alaska  ;  and  the  latest 
visitors  to  Mount  St.  Elias  and  the  Chilcat 
county  have  followed  suit  in  a  style  so 
ridiculous  that  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
we  have  seen  the  last  of  this  practice.  Mr. 
Finck  also  advocates  changing  ' '  Willamette ' ' 
into  "Oregon,"  after  the  fashion  of  a  certain 
traveller  who  fancied  that  the  Congo  could 
be  redubbed  the  Livingstone  with  the  same 
facility  that  Californians  alter  the  names 
of  their  big  trees  in  the  Mariposa  Grove 
to  flatter  the  latest  political  favourites. 

However,  with  the  few  exceptions  men- 
tioned, the  pretty  volume  in  which  Mr. 
Finck  embodies  his  experiences  is  highly 
commendable,  though  we  must  take  excep- 
tion to  his  statement  that  there  are  moun- 
tains 9,000  feet  high  in  Vancouver  Island, 
that  the  Chinook  "  wood  "  has  anything  to  do  - 
with  the  Japan  current,  or  that  the  mild  I 
climate  of  "  Southern  England  "  is  due  to  ' 
the  Gulf  Stream.  It  is  also  possible  that 
the  presence  of  "  pirated  American  novels" 
in  the  Victoria  book-shops  might  not  strike 
most  people  as  its  most  strikingly  British 
feature ;  and  to  consider  Montreal  as  an 
eminently  English  city  will  be  news  to  the 
Canadians. 

The  Guide-book  for  Colonists  is  anony- 
mous, a  circumstance  which  is  likely  to  cause 
its  statements  to  be  scanned  with  some  dis- 
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trust.    In  reality,  though  the  compiler  is 
often  a  little  loose  in  his  ortliography,  and 
too    ready   to    accept  "  facts  "    on   feeble 
authority,  a  tolerably  close  examination  of 
its    contents    has    not    detected    any  very 
serious  blunders,  or  any  attempts  to  entrap  the 
emigrant  in  the  interest  of  land  corporations 
or  railway  companies  with   "  alternate  sec- 
tions "    for    sale.      On    the    contrarj-,   the 
tendency  of  the  volume  is  rather  to  depre- 
cate the  exaggerated  accounts  of  "  unlimited 
resources,"   and  so  forth,  with  which  the 
agents  of  interested   people  flood  Europe, 
and  to  warn  our  countrymen  against  many 
drawbacks  which  are  inherent  in  the  process 
of  replanting  Britons  in  American  soil.   But 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  only  parts  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  described  as 
fit  fields  for  new  homes  are  British  Columbia, 
Manitoba,  Washington,  Oregon,  California, 
New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  North  Carolina ; 
or  why  Virginia,  Dakotah,  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming, and  other  states  and  territories  are 
excluded.     Much  of  the  information  given 
seems  to  have  been  obtained  by  personal 
visits  to  the  regions  described.     The  Pacific 
Coast,  in  an  especial  degree,  is  familiar  to 
the  author.     British  Columbia  is  one  of  the 
best  chapters  in  the  book,  though  the  geo- 
graplucal  data  do  not  ajjpear  to  have  been 
so  carefully   noted   as   the    more   practical 
questions  concerning  the  value  of  land  and 
the  price  of  provisions.     There  is,  for  ex- 
ample,  no    such    sheet   of    water    as    the 
"  Comox  "  Lake,  and  the  coalfields  in  that 
part  of  the  world  are  a  considerable  way 
from  the  settlement.     On  this  point  the  pre- 
sent reviewer  may  be  permitted  a  very  posi- 
tive opinion.     For  it  was  ho  who  discovered 
and  named  the  "Puntledge  (Comox)  Lake," 
and  the  stream  on  the  banks  of  which  his 
party  found  tlio  first  outcrop  of  the  exten- 
sive coal-beds  in   that  quarter  was  named 
in  his  honour.     "Chemaenius"   "Albert" 
(Alberni),  and  "  Deems  "  (Deans),  which  we 
notice  more  than  once,  are  misprints ;  but 
it  is  a  trifle  misleading  to  say  that  "  until 
tlie  last  few  years  "  little  was  known  of  the 
interior.     A  great  deal,  indeed   nearly  all 
that  is  worth  knowing,  was  obtained  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  scarcely  anything 
having  been  added  to  the  sketch  map  which 
I   published   in   Fetermann's    Geograplmche 
Mittheihmyen  for  18G9,  and  whicli  has  been 
copied  again  and  again  by  governments,  by 
societies,  and  by  private  individuals,  without 
permission    and   without    acknowledgment. 
Assuredly,  there  is  nomorerecentinformation 
to  warrant  the  statement  that  in  the  interior 
are  "peaks  reaching  an  elevation  of  9000 
to  10,000  feet."     Nor  is  the  Chinook  "a 
language  common  to  the  tribes  of  the  Pacific 
Coast."    It  is,  as  most  people  are  now  aware, 
a  merejargon,  composedof  fragmentsof  many 
tongues.      The   sportsman  who   expects  to 
find  "panthers"  in  Vancouver  Island  will 
be  disappointed;  though,  as  a  compensation, 
we  may  promise  them  wapiti  at  many  other 
places  than  "at  the  North  End  near  Fort 
Eupert."     In  truth,  there  are  comparatively 
few  there. 

The  book  is,  with  these  trifling  exceptions, 
unusually  accurate,  and  almost  unique  among 
its  class  for  the  honesty  with  which  tlie  good 
and  bad  are  placed  before  the  reader  ;  and 
the  maps,  though   evidently  prepared  for 


some  railway  guide,  are  sufficiently  correct 
for  the  purposes  of  reference. 

EoBEKT  Bnowx. 


Later    Leaves.      By     Montagu    Williams. 
(Macmillan.) 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Montagu  Williams's 
second  appearance  as  an  autobiographer, 
the  advice  given  in  the  Academy  to  the 
judicious  reader  on  his  first  appearance 
must  be  reversed.  We  then  said,  read  the 
first  half  and  skip  the  last ;  we  now  say, 
skip  the  first  half  and  road  the  last.  "It 
was,"  says  our  author,  "my  original  inten- 
tion to  write  a  short  book  treating  merely 
of  the  East  End  of  London  and  of  metro- 
politan crime  ;  but  many  friends  urged  mo," 
&c.  The  formula  is  well  known.  Those 
"friends"  of  the  author  have  much  to 
answer  for.  In  this  case  they  are  responsible 
for  200  and  odd  pages  of  printed  stuff,  an 
undigested  heap  of  extracts  from  old  briefs 
and  newspapers,  mixed  up  with  mal  apropos, 
stale,  and  generally  pointless  anecdotes, 
wliich  nothing  but  the  three  days  a  week 
"off"  of  a  metropolitan  police-magistrate 
can  excuse  an  active  man  for  depositing  for 
public  inspection.  Wlien  those  200  and  odd 
pages  of  the  author's  own  rag-picking  are 
succeeded  by  thirty  more  gleaned  from  his 
mother-in-law,  the  jaded  appetite  of  the 
reader  may  well  make  him  cry.  Hold, 
enough ! 

But  if  he  did,  he  would  do  it  just  at  the 
wrong  moment ;  for  on  p.  231  Mr.  Montagu 
Williams  returns  to  himself  and  his  senses. 
The  extracts  lie  gives  from  his  last  cross- 
examination  in  a  cause  cvMre,  tlio  libel  prose- 
cution against  the  editor  of  Punch,  by  the 
notorious  Gent-Davis  and  wife,  are  decidedly 
amusing.  The  case  unfortunately  ended, 
after  Mr.  Burnand  Iiad  been  committed  for 
trial,  in  the  Lord  Mayor  wlio  had  committed 
him  (Sir  R.  Hanson)  earning  the  well- 
merited  execration  of  all  lovers  of  sensa- 
tional cases  by  squaring  it  over  a  luncheon 
to  all  tlie  parties  concerned  in  the  Egj'ptian 
Chamber. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Williams  became 
a  Police  Magistrate.  He  had  not  been  a 
mouth  at  his  new  duties  before  he  made  a 
sensation  by  appealing  for  money  for  his 
poor-box  and  offering  his  "  warrant-officers, 
&c.,"  as  inquirers  into  the  characters  of 
applicants.  In  spite  of  being  effectively 
"scored-off"  by  a  correspondent  in  the 
Times  (whose  letter  he  very  honestly  quotes 
because  he  thinks  he  scored  off  him) — who 
pointed  out  that  "  if  the  magistrate  and  the 
officers  had  leisure  for  the  work  of  adminis- 
tering to  the  needs  of  600,000  people,  the 
Home  Secretary  had  better  consider  whether 
there  was  not  an  opening  for  a  considerable 
reduction  of  the  public  expenditure" — the 
appeal  was  successful.  In  that  and  other 
matters  Mr.  Montagu  Williams  has  now 
quite  taken  rank  as  a  modern  Cadi,  who  sits 
under  his  palm-tree  to  grease  tae  palms  of 
others  with  baksheesh  instead  of  having  his 
own  greased  (according  to  ancient  pre- 
cedent), and  to  settle  the  family  jars  and 
domestic  concerns  of  an  extensive  pashalik. 
His  experiences  in  this  capacity  are  well  told : 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  are 
quite  on  the  level  in  point  of  substance  and 


style  with  the  Bitter  Cry.  He  has  shown 
praiseworthy  energy,  both  as  a  man  and  a 
magistrate,  in  dealing  with  cases  of  "  insani- 
tary dwellings,"  as  the  dens  of  filth  in  which 
the  poor  have  to  live  are  somewhat  euphon- 
iously termed. 

More  novel  and,  in  the  same  line,  not  less 
interesting,  is  the  record  Mr.  Williams  has 
published,  from  a  shorthand  writer's  notes, 
of  a  single  morning's  work  last  year  at  the 
Worship-street  Coui-t.  The  morning  was 
selected  in  August,  and  therefore  probably 
represents  a  less  awful  state  of  things  than 
a  similar  morning  in  January.  First  came 
thirty  applications  for  summonses,  the 
majority  by  women  against  brutal  husbands 
for  assault  ;  then  thirty-six  charges  for 
various  crimes  from  house-breaking  to 
drunkenness,  twenty-one  of  them  for  the 
latter  offence,  seven  being  women. 

The  cases  were  not,  of  course,  amusing  as 
a  rule.  But  the  following  application  is 
worth  quoting  as  a  fairly  favourable  sample. 

"  Landlady  in  black,  smUing  cheerfully  :  '  My 
second-floor  lodger  died  last  night  and  she 
owed  me  five  weeks'  rent.'  '  Well,'  I  observed, 
somewhat  taken  aback,  '  the  dead  can  pay  no 
debts.'  '  Quito  so,'  she  rei^lied  briskly,  and 
then,  loweruig  lier  voice  confidentially,  she 
added,  '  but  I  can  have  her  things.'  '  I  don't 
know  about  that.'  '  But  don't  you  sec,  if  I 
don't  have  them  the  milkman  will.  Ho  came 
round  to  my  place  this  morning  and  said  she 
owed  for  fourteen  weeks  with  four  eggs  every 
Sunday.'  '  Well,'  I  said,  '  you  can  distrain  for 
rent,  I  don't  see  what  else  you  can  do.'  '  Oh,  I 
know  all  about  that,'  the  woman  retorted,  '  but 
I  thought,  perhaps,  if  I  mentioned  the  matter 
to  you,  you  would  give  mo  authority.  I  now 
see,'  sho  added,  looking  at  me  disdainfidly, 
'  that  I  have  made  a  mistake,  and  I  beg  to  wish 
you  a  good  morning,'  upon  which,  with  a 
haughty  inclination  of  lier  head,  this  great 
personage  left  the  court." 

This  good  lady,  and  a  gentleman  who  said 
ho  had  enjoyed  1,007  fits  in  three  weeks  in 
a  ho.spital,  must  afford  some  relief  to  tho 
wife-beaters  and  tho  drunkards  who  form 
tho  painful  staple  of  tho  morning's  work. 
In  three  months  during  last  winter,  on  two 
days  of  the  week  only,  379  of  the  latter 
cases  were  heard,  or  an  average  of  more 
than  fourteen  a  day  at  a  single  court ;  and 
these  were  mere  "  drunks  and  disorderlies" 
or  "  incapables,"  and  do  not  include  the 
assaults  and  other  crimes  arising  from  drink. 
Mr.  Montagu  Williams,  therefore,  imputes 
a  large  amoimt  of  the  misery  of  the 
"slums"  to  drink.  But  though  he  hints 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  some  cases 
the  slums  cause  the  drink  or  drink  causes 
the  slums,  his  experiences  seem  to  have 
made  him  regard  the  "  insanitary  dwelling-" 
owner  as  the  causa  causans  of  most  of  the 
misery,  and  the  worst  enemy  of  the  London 
poor.  He  disbelieves,  and  gives  good  reasons 
for  disbelief,  in  General  Booth,  as  a  general 
patent  medicine  for  all  our  ills.  Indeed,  he 
makes  tho  very  striking  assertion  that 
already  the  mere  rumour  of  his  schemes  had 
increased  the  "  beggar's  march  "  to  London 
by  10  per  cent.,  so  augmenting  tho  evil  to  be 
remedied.  His  own  nostrum  api)ears  to  be 
direct  state  interference  to  remove  rookeries 
and  replace  them  by  dove-cots,  tho  funds 
being  derived  from  a  graduated  income  tax 
— a  proposal  too  large  to  be  discussed  at  tho 
fag-end  of  a  review.  A.  F.  Leacii. 
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NEW  NOVELS. 

Stand  Fust,  Craig  Royston !  By  William 
Black.     In  3  vols.     (Sampson  Low.) 

The  Wonderfid  Adt'entures  of  Fhra  the  Phoe- 
nician. By  Edwin  Lester  Arnold.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  In 
3  vols.     (Chatto  &  Windus.) 

Criss- Cross  Lovers.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Henry  Chetwynd.     In  3  vols.     (White.) 

The  Plunger.  A  Turf  Tragedy  of  Five-and- 
Twenty  Years  Ago.  By  Hawley  Smart. 
In  2  vols.     (Wliite.) 

ihe  Story  of  Eleanor  Lambert.  By  Magdalen 
Brooke.     (Fisher  Unwin.) 

One  does  not,  as  a  rule,  care  to  imdertake 
the  responsibility  of  suggesting  that  a 
supremely  successful  shoemaker  should  even 
temporarily  lay  aside  his  last  to  take  up  some 
other  implement.  Such  suggestion  may 
dispute  with  prophecy  the  claim  to  bo  con- 
sidered the  most  gratuituous  form  of  human 
folly ;  but  the  temptation  to  folly  is 
sometimes  irresistible,  and  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  refrain  from  telling  Mr. 
Black  that  it  is  liis  bounden  duty  to  write 
a  book  about  Scotch  ballads.  It  must  not 
be  a  book  of  scholarship,  with  grave  array 
of  dates,  authorities,  collations,  and  the 
like ;  it  must  not  be  composed  of  that 
literary  material  commonly  called  criticism  ; 
it  must  be  simply  a  book  of  talk — eloquent, 
sympathetic,  tender — talk  which  transports 
us  from  "  Piccadilly"  to  "  green  pastures  " 
— talk  which  emancipates  us  from  the 
present  and  leaves  us  "  sole  sitting  on  the 
shores  of  old  romance ; "  such  talk,  in 
short,  as  that  delightful  monologue  of  old 
George  Bethune,  which  is  the  making  of 
Stand  Fast,  Craig  Royston  !  '  There  is  here 
no  hinted  depreciation  of  the  new  novel 
as  a  whole.  As  a  story-teller,  pure  and 
simple,  Mr.  Black's  hand  has  not  lost  his 
cunning.  Ho  has  a  hero  who  is  quite  as 
likeable  as  the  j'oung  Prince  Fortunatus 
about  whom  he  told  iis  some  time  ago,  and 
a  good  deal  less  foolish  ;  while  Maisrie  is  a 
heroine  with  whom  we  must  fall  in  love  at 
once  if  we  would  not  proclaim  ourselves 
men  of  no  account,  fit  only  for  treasons, 
stratagems,  and  spoils.  Of  heroes  and 
heroines,  however,  Mr.  Black  has  a 
good  score;  and,  doubtless,  there  are 
plenty  more  to  come;  but  there  is 
only  one  George  Bethune,  and,  there- 
fore, he  is  a  man  to  be  made  the 
most  _  of.  Some  critics  seem  to  be  much 
exercised  in  their  minds  concerning  the 
moral  character  of  the  elderly  dreamer 
whose  genealogical  tree  gi-ew  in  the  soil  of 
no-man's-land,  whoso  ancestral  seat  had 
been  mysteriously  alienated,  whose  family 
motto  was  a  recent  imitation  of  a  genuine 
antique,  and  whose  own  personal  conduct 
was  certainly  such  as  to  give  rise  to  uncom- 
fortable suspicions.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
George  Bethune  has  his  weaknesses  ;  but, 
to  paraphrase  a  familiar  line,  "  list  to  his 
talk  and  you'U  forget  them  all."  It  has 
eloquence,  glamour,  and  ever  so  many 
nameless  fascinations,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  romantic,  picturesque  personality 
behind  it.  Indeed,  when  that  suggested 
book  comes  to  be  written — and  written  it 
must  be— its  best  form  will  be  that  of  a 


monologue,  with  Maisrie'a  father  raised 
from  the  dead  to  act  as  monologuist. 
"  Twilight  in  Ballad-Land :  talked  by  George 
Bethune,  and  edited  by  William  Black," 
would  be  a  capital  title-imge,  and  the  sale 
of  one  copy  is  hereby  guaranteed.  As  for 
the  book  already  written,  Stand  Fast,  Craig 
Royston  !  which  has  here  been  reviewed  in 
such  very  incomplete  fashion,  the  only  thing 
that  can  now  be  said  is  that  it  ought  to  be 
read  by  every  one  who  knows  what  is  good 
and  who  wants  to  increase  his  store  of  this 
kind  of  knowledge.  Somehow,  the  perusal 
of  any  of  Mr.  Black's  novels  seems  to  make 
one  feel,  at  least  for  a  time,  that  life  is  better 
worth  living. 

In  one  respect  the   author  of    She  has 
succeeded  in    doing   what    the    author    of 
Zanoni  and  A  Strange  Story  failed  to  do — 
he  has  made  the  invention   of  multi-cen- 
tenarians  a    literary  fashion.      The  latest 
follower  of  the  fashion  is  Mr.  Edwin  Lester 
Arnold,  who,  in  The  Wonderfid  Adventures  of 
Phra  the  Phoenician,  introduces  us  to  a  gen- 
tleman  whose    experiences   were    certainly 
remarkable,  inasmuch  as  that,  while  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  he  had  only  one 
birth — an  event  which  occurred  in  the  days 
of  Julius  Caesar — he  suffers  death  no  fewer 
than  five  times,  his  final  decease  happening 
on  English   ground   in   the  reign    of   that 
bright    occidental    star,    Queen    Elizabeth. 
We  say  final,  though  there  is  no  guarantee 
of  finality,    as   a   constitution  which   could 
survive  a  hacking  from  the  sacrificial  adze 
of    a    Druid    priest   might    reasonably   be 
expected  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  a 
dose    of    poison    administered    by   an   un- 
amiable  Spanish  rival.     There  is,  moreover, 
a  certain  suspicion  belonging  to  these  deaths. 
One  of  them — the  one  for  which  the  Druid 
was  responsible — is  certainly  genuine,  and 
there   is   another  which  it  may  be  hyper- 
sceptical  to  doubt ;  but  the  other  two  look 
extremely   like   cases   of  prolonged  trance, 
in   which    case    they    are    physiologically 
rather  than  psychologically  remarkable.    Sir 
Edwin  Arnold's  introductory  remarks  about 
transmigration,  re-incarnation,  Karma,  &c., 
are  hardly  to  the  point.     These  variations 
of  treatment  do  something  to  mar  the  artistic 
effect  of  the  romance,  for  though  Sir  Edwin 
is  perfectly  right   in   saying   that    ''to   be 
charming   an   author   is  not  obliged  to  be 
credible,"    it    may    not     unreasonably    be 
declared  that  he  is  bound  to  be  inventively 
consistent — that  is,  having  chosen  one  par- 
ticular incredibility  (say  metempsychosis)  as 
a  narrative  foundation,  he  must  build  his 
structure   upon   it,  and   not   allow  another 
incredibility  (say  hibernation)  to  divert  him 
from  it.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Arnold's 
supernatural    or    preternatural  machinerj', 
though  indispensable  to  the  scheme  of  Ms 
narrative,  can  hardly  be  said  to  add  to  its 
attractiveness.     Each  of  the  lives  of  Phra 
the  Phoenician  is  interesting  in  itself,  but 
no   part   of   its   interest   depends   upon   its 
connexion  with  the  other  lives  ;  and  the  only 
link  which  binds  the  stories  together  and 
gives  them  artistic  homogeneity  is  the  occa- 
sional  appearance   of  the   British   princess 
Blodwen,    Phra's   first  wife,   who   presents 
herself  at  odd  times  with  no  very  apparent 
reason  for  the  manifestation.     Indeed,  we 
should  say  that  the  least  admirable  feature 


of  the  book  is  the  very  feature  by  which 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold  is  most  strongly  attracted ; 
for  as  a  simple  story  of  adventure — or  more 
properly  as  a  series  of  stories  of  adventure 
— Phra  tlie  Phoenician  is  an  admirable  piece 
of  work. 

The  misunderstandings  of  fiction  are  wont 
to  be  long  drawn-out  affairs,  and  in  real  Hfa 
it    is    tolerably   certain    that    the  mistake 
which  alienated  Alison  Langley  from  Colonel 
Gordon    would     have     been    rectified    too 
speedily  to  allow  of  its  providing  material 
for  a  three-volume  novel.     A  novelist  may, 
however,  demand  some  reasonable  latitude 
in    this   respect ;    ample   scope   and    verge 
enough  must  be  given  to  what  Goethe  called 
"the   retarding   element";    and  in    Criss- 
Cross  Lovers  Mrs.  Chetwynd  does  not  suffer 
her  lawful  liberty  to  degenerate  into  license. 
The   obstacles   which   delay  the  inevitable 
explanation  are  so  ingeniously  invented  and 
naturally  introduced  that  the  reader's  mind 
— if  it  be  moderately  well-regulated — is  free 
from  the  irritation  which  this  kind  of  thing 
usually   sets   up ;    and    the    author   wisely 
buttresses  the  lovo-storj',  which  might  be  a 
little  too  slender  to  stand  alone,  by  the  sub- 
narrative  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  Mr. 
Macleod,  the  laird  of  Craigenvolir.     Perhaps 
the  general  opinion  will  be  that  the  buttress, 
into  which  some  really  excellent  work  has 
been  put,  is  on  the  whole  more  attractive 
than  the  main  structure.     We  are  certainly 
more  interested  in  the  harassed  laird,  whose 
troubles  have  spoiled  his  fine  temper   and 
made  his  generous  instincts  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh,  than  in  the  very  admirable,  very  noble- 
minded,  but  rather  dull  and  conventional, 
pair   of  lovers;   and  Mrs.   Chetwynd   even 
manages  to  insinuate  her  opinion  (not  by 
any  means  wholly  favour-able)  of  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  Eosebery  Act  without 
making  us  want  to  indulge  in  skipping — a 
feat  demanding  no  common  skill  on  the  part 
of    the   performer.      The   two   busy-bodies 
who  both  over-reach  themselves  and  make  a 
mess   of    it    generally  —  Lady    Scrumpton, 
because  she  is  rather  too  clever,  and  Mrs. 
Morrison,  because  she   is  not   quite  clever 
enough — are    a  very   human   couple ;    and 
though  there  is  nothing  at  all  remarkable  in 
Criss- Cross   Lovers,    it    is    a   very  readable 
novel. 

Mr.  Hawley  Smart  has  heightened  the 
flavour  of  his  latest  story  of  sporting  life 
by  introducing  a  murder,  followed  by  the 
usual  amateur  and  detective  business,  which, 
stale  as  it  is,  never  seems  to  lose  its  charm 
for  the  circulating-library  public.  Thore  is, 
perhaps,  no  valid  object  to  be  urged  against 
murder  as  an  artistic  motive,  if  more  agree- 
able material  cannot  be  made  equally 
savoury;  but  even  Mr.  Hawley  Smart, 
though  not  a  purist  in  language,  might  have 
refrained  from  following  the  bad  example  of 
the  third-rate  reporter  and  calling  his 
murder  a  "tragedy."  The  victim  of  the 
mis-named  crime  is  that  genial  country 
gentleman,  Tox  Wrexford,  who  is  persuaded 
to  nominate  a  horse  for  the  Cesarewitch. 
A  couple  of  rascally  bookmakers  have  laid 
such  heavy  odds  against  the  animal  that  its 
success  will  be  their  ruin  ;  and  so  on  the 
night  before  the  race  poor  Wrexford's  brains 
are  beaten  out,  in  order  that  Bobadil  may  be 
disqualified  by  the  decease  of  his  nominator. 
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Apart  from  its  homicidal  material,  Tlie 
Plunger  has  little  to  distinguish  it  from  its 
numerous  predecessors.  AVe  have  the  usual 
turf  talk — not  too  technical  for  the  intelli- 
gent outsider — the  usual  capital  description 
of  a  race,  and  the  usual  pervading  vivacity, 
which  attracts  to  the  author's  novels  even 
readers  who  are  not  enamoured  of  his  un- 
varying theme. 

The  Story  of  Eleanor  Lamlert  is  short 
enough  to  be  got  through  with  ease  even  by 
a  slow  reader  in  the  course  of  a  single 
afternoon.  It  is  also  very  pretty  and  gi-aeo- 
ful,  but  perhaps  a  little  too  sad  to  hit  the 
taste  of  the  majority.  The  central  narrative 
idea  is  not  imliko  that  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
"Bertha  in  the  Lane,"  but  it  is  worked  out 
on  entirely  different  lines.  The  two  girls, 
Eleanor  Lambert  and  Felicia  Gray,  are  not 
sisters  but  bosom  friends ;  and  WiU  Egerton, 
the  "  Robert  "  of  the  story,  who  unluckily 
falls  in  love  with  one  young  lady  after  he 
has  in  honour  committed  himself  to  another, 
behaves  a  good  deal  more  creditably,  though 
perhaps  not  more  wisely,  than  his  prede- 
cessor in  tlie  rather  harrowing  poem. 
"Whether  the  story  as  a  whole  is  true  to 
human  nature  may  bo  doubted  ;  that  it  is  not 
true  to  ordinary  human  nature  as  most  of 
us  know  it  is  certain,  and  therefore  the  book 
has  an  air  of  sentimentalism.  But  if  it  is, 
as  it  seems  to  be,  a  first  effort,  it  is  good 
enough  to  encourage  hope  of  something 
better  in  the  future.  It  must  bo  supjiosed 
that  the  form  of  the  volumes  in  the  ' '  Pseu- 
donym Library,"  to  which  the  book  belongs, 
is  intended  to  attract  attention  by  its  oddity 
and  ugliness. 

James  Asiickoft  Noble. 


REGENT  WORKS  ON  OLD    TESTAMENT 
CRITICISM. 

"  The  Expositor's  Bible."— r/iP  Book  of 
Isaiah.  Vol.  II.  Isa.  xl. — Ixvi.  By  George 
Adam  Smith.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton.)  It 
is  needless  to  mention  the  literary  merits 
which  in  reviews  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
work  were  so  abundantly  recognised.  This  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  few  theological  books  which 
it  is  a  pure  pleasure  to  read ;  nor  need  one,  in 
the  case  of  the  present  volume,  add  the  quali- 
fying remark  that  the  homiletical  element  is 
somewhat  unduly  large.  The  scholarship,  too, 
is  still  as  accurate  as  might  be  expected  from 
Mr.  Smith's  excellent  training.  There  are, 
however,  some  peculiar  and  disputable  render- 
ings, such  as  "  on-ahead"  (p.  119)  for  ti7S"il2; 
"a  prediction"  (p.  121)  for  TlE^SI  ;  -'by 
his  knowledge  (shall  he)  bosatisiiod"  (p.  3-15), 
separating  V^W^  from  nSI"'.  And  though 
in  the  choice  of  words  a  remarkable  command 
of  vigorous  English  expressions  is  revealed,  I 
cannot  help  doubting  whether  so  constant  an 
endeavour  to  reproduce  the  Hebrew  rhythm 
was  advisable.  It  would  be  easy  to  quote 
passages  in  which  the  ordinaiy  canons  of  taste 
are  violated  for  an  object  which,  to  many  lovers 
of  English,  will  seem  inadequate.  But  it  would 
be  unfah  to  quote  them  :  in  this,  as  in  many 
another  case,  the  context  would  considerably 
modify  the  judgment  of  the  critic.  Passing  to 
the  illustrative  and  exegotical  matter,  one 
notices  directly  the  thoughtfidncss  of  the 
arrangement.  There  are  four  "  books,"  headed 
respectively,  "The  Exile,"  "The  Lord's 
Deliverance,"  "The  Servant  of  the  Lord,"  and 
"  The  Restoration."  Book  I.  contains  a  help- 
ful essay  on  the  great  question  of  the  date,  and 
also  an  outline,  as  different  as  possible  in  style 


from  those  given  in  the  handbooks,  of  the 
history  of  Israel  from  Isaiah  to  the  Exile. 
The  summary  of  the  "spiritual  goods"  which 
the  exiles  curried  with  them  to  Btibylon  is 
valuable.  The    opposition      which      ultra- 

orthodox  critics  sometimes  make  to  the  intro- 
duction of  "  results  "  other    than  those   which 
relate   to  the  primary  subject  of  a  work   like 
this    will,   perhaps,    only  be   avoided    by   the 
extreme  care  and  the  perfectly  excusable  gener- 
ality of  this  summary.      The  view  that  Deute- 
ronomy is  a  work  of  Isaiah's,  is   hinted  at  so 
delicately  tliat  few  will  notice  the  drift  of  the 
reference  (p.  41) ;    and  the  historical  imjiortance 
of  Jeremiah,  though  fully  realised  by  the  author, 
may,  for  want  of  more  facts,  scarcely  be  taken 
in  by  the  reader.     Of  course,  the  answer  is  that 
Jeremiah  requires  separate  treatment,   and  that 
a    large  and    comprehensive   view   of    Jewish 
literature  and  history  could  not  be   ex2Jected  in 
a  volume  of  a  vastly  improved   Pidpit   Com- 
mentary.     There  is   no  reason  whatever  why 
one  man  should   attempt  to  cover  the  whole 
field  of  the  histoiy  and  literature  of  the   Old 
Testament.        Various    recent     writers      (Mr. 
Ball,  for  instance)  have  indeed  been  fascinated 
by  the  evening   star    of    prophecy ;    even    M. 
Eenan,  in  his  o^vn  provokuig  way,  seeks  to  do 
justice  to  the  personahty  of  Jeremiah.     But  it 
was  well  that  Mr.  Smith  should  wiite  even   a 
few   suggestive   pages  on  this  great  prophet. 
Again    and    again    he    emphasises  Jeremiah's 
influence  on  the  work  of  the  Second  Isaiah,  who, 
as    he  remarks,    might    almost   be  called  the 
Second  Jeremiah.  I  wish,  however,  that  he  could 
have  formed  a  somewhat  different  estimate  of 
the  Babylonian  and  Persian  religion.     Was  it 
only   the    spirit    of    "  scribes  and    makers  of 
libraries  "  which  passed  from  the  Babylonians 
to  their  Jewish  captives  (on  p.  60)  ?     Is  it  cor- 
rect to  say  that  "  no  Hebrew  could  have  justly 
praised  ''  the  faith  of  Cyrus  (on  p.  165)  ?  I  wiU 
not     pursue     this     interesting     subject     here. 
I    do    not    myself   think  so   lightly  either    of 
Nebuchadnezzar  or  of    Cyrus,    and    have,     in 
fact,  withdrawn   from  the  position  respecting 
Cyrus's  religion   which,   following  Mr.    Sayce 
and  M.  Halevy,  I  at   one  time  took  up.     But 
by  all  means  let  the  reader  study  Mr.  Smith's 
interesting  note  on  Isa.  xli.  25   (pp.   130,    131), 
andcompare  Dillmann's  note  in  his  Commentary, 
which,    though    unreasonably   dogmatic,  says 
much    in   a    small  compass.     Our  author  is  at 
any  rate  not  unwilUng  to  admit  that  there  are 
religious  points  of   contact  between  Israel  and 
other    nations.     Two    interesting    pages  (247, 
248)  refer  to  the  evidence   of  their    existence 
continually  being  brought  by  Semitic  research. 
He   thinks,   and  rightly  thinks,    that   such  a 
common  element  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
the  presence  of  something  specifically  original 
in  Hebraism.     Israel  was  an  elect  people,  but 
elected    not  to    selfish    pleasure,    but   to   the 
service  of    God  and  man,  and    this  idea  finds 
its  noblest  expression  in  the  passages  on  the 
"  Servant  of  Jehovah."      Mr.  Smith  preserves 
his  independence  even  in  the    presence   of  an 
honoured  teacher  like  Prof.  Davidson   (on  p. 
270).     His  defence  of  the  theory  which  finds  in 
Isa.  lii.   13 — liii.  the   portrait   of  an  individual 
is   admirably  put.     And  his  distinct  and  hearty 
admission  that  Isa.  xl. — Ixvi.  are   not,   as  the 
majority  of   critics  have   maintained,    a  unity, 
though  an  editor  may  have  given  them  such    a 
semblance  of  unity  as  was  possible,  but  consist 
of    "  a    number   of  pieces   by    different   men,  , 
whom  God  raised  up  at  various   times  before,  : 
during,  and   after  the  Exile,  to   comfort   and 
■exhort"  (p.  21),  is  specially  gratifying  to  one 
who    has    been   blamed   for   his    advocacy  (in 
1881)  of  a  seemingly  revolutionary  view.      It  , 
is   true   that  Mr.   Smith   endeavours   to  spare 
the  sensitiveness  of  conservative  theology.     He  ; 
does  this   by   showmg  that   by  extreme   care  j 
the  consequences  of  admitting  this  view  can  bo  j 


deprived  of  their  far-reaching  character.  Thi 
seems  to  me  needless ;  orthodoxy  wUl  have  to 
get  over  more  revolutionary  views  than  this. 
Some  readers  will  perhaps  ask,  Would  not 
Mr.  Smith  have  done  better  to  publish  his  con- 
clusions in  another  form  ?  They  are  perhaps 
necessarily  provisional,  and  the  same  remark 
may  bo  made  with  regard  to  his  state- 
ments on  the  dates  of  certain  Psalms  (see 
pp.  14,  218,  418).  Still,  the  importance  of  con- 
veying the  critical  spirit  to  the  nuiltitude  of 
intelligent  Bible-readers  probably  j  ustifies  the 
author  in  the  course  which  ho  has  taken. 

All    Introduction  to  tlie   Old    Testament.     By 
C.  H.    H.   Wright.      (Hodder   &   Stoughton.) 
Die    Riicher   Riehter  und  Samuel,    ihre   Qiiellen 
itnd  ilir  Aufhan.     Von  Karl  Budde.    (Giessen  : 
Ricker.)    The  inherent  fascination  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  in  nothing  more  visible  than  in 
the  enormous  energy  and  ingenuity  bestowed 
upon  its  criticism.     No  reasonable  man  doubts 
that    there    are   "ascertained     results";    Dr. 
Wright,  who   represents  a   moderate   EngUsh 
Evangelicalism,   is  on  this   point  agreed   with 
Prof.    Budde,    a    representative    of    the    free 
evangelical  theology  of  Germany.      The  only 
question  is,  what  these  results  are.     I  cannot 
honestly  say  that  Dr.  Wright's  work  is  directly 
helpful  to  this  end.     But,  indirectly,  its  utility 
is  very  great.     In  the  space  of  226  pages  it  not 
only  gives  an  account  up  to  date,  so  far  as  this 
is  possible,  of  the  state  of  the  Hebiew  text  and 
the  Hebrew  MSS.  of  the  Massora,  the  versions, 
&c.,  but   information  on  some  of  the  critical 
questions    at    issue,     especially   those    of    the 
Pentateuch,  and  a  list  of  the  chief  books,  old 
and  new,  bearing  on  the  subject  in  hand.     It 
is    in    this    bibhography    that    Dr.    Wright's 
strength  is  fully  seen.     German  books  must,  as 
he  clearly  sees,  be  read  by  advanced  students ; 
Dutch  and    Danish  works   may,    however,   be 
pardonably  left    unstudied    by  the    majority. 
There  is  no  unfairness  in  Dr.  Wright's  selection, 
and  few  very  important  books,  or  even  articles, 
have  been  omitted.     His  treatment  of  criticism 
is,  no  doubt,  extremely  slight.     I  wish  that  he 
could  have  gone  as  far  as  Prof.  Strack  in  his 
brief  Einlcitnng,  which  represents,  perhaps,  the 
maximum    of   really   defensible   conservatism ; 
but   great    allowance   must  be  made  for   Dr. 
Wright's   difficult   ecclesiastical   position.      At 
any    rate,    ho    displays     no     animosity     even 
towards  radical  critics,  and  his  moderate  con- 
cessions  on   Jonah,    Daniel,    and    the    Psalms 
deserve  recognition.     I  now  pass  to  a  German 
fellow-worker,  who  writes  in  a  country  where 
"  the  battle  of  the  standpoints,"  to  use  Principal 
Cave's  expression,  has  been  won.     His  idea  of 
an  introduction  is  large  and  scientific  :  such  a 
book  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  present 
position  of  the   Uterary  criticism   of    the  Old 
Testament,  assuming  a  definite  personal  point 
of  view.     He  finds,  as  others  have  found  before 
him,   that  to  produce  such  a  work   involves 
entering  into   a  number  of   special  investiga- 
tions, and  that  if  these  are  not  published  from 
time  to  time,  their  results  are  forestalled.     He 
has  given  much  attention  both  to  the  Hexateuch 
and  to  the  books  of  Judges  and  Samuel,  and  it 
is    to    the    latter    that    the  present    work    is 
devoted.     Nearly  half  of  it,  indeed,  has  been 
already  published  in  Stade's  Zeitsc/irift,  but  the 
student  may  be  sure  that  the  latest  works  have 
been  carefully  considered.     In  his  scrupulous 
fairness,  indeed,  the  author  reminds  us  of  no 
one   more  than   of   Kuenon,    whoso    thorough 
representation  of  views  differing  from  hi.s  own 
constitutes  one  of  the  many  good  points  in  his 
masterly  Onderzoek.   Frequent  reference  is  made 
by  Dr.    Budde    to   the   Loyden   master;    but 
we  also  see  quoted  Schrader  and  Colenso  (see 
p.  72),  Bruston  (on  p.  70),  Comill  (on  pp.    109, 
175,  179,  202),  Driver(pp.  2,  73,  83),  Kamphau- 
sen  (on  p.  232),  Klostermann,  who  really  needs 
a  few  words  of  praise  (on  pp.   197,  220,  237), 
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Matthes  (p.  163),  Kittel,  Stade,  WcUhausen,  and 
even    A.    Mosos,    the    paradoxical    author  of 
Nadab    imd    Ahihu   (soo    pp.     155,     170,     198, 
255).       Among   tlie    passages   which    dcseiTO 
to  arrest  the  attention  are  notes  on  the  text  of 
Judges  iii.  22,  v.,  vii.,  viii.  30,  1  Sam.  xiv.  36, 
and   the   remark   on  a    failing   of   tho  critical 
analysts  on  p.  77.     The  sections  on  the  author's 
personal  results  should   of   course  bo  carefully 
read ;     e.g.,    p.    210,   where  not    merely    one 
primary    document,    enlarged    by    numerous 
additions,      but     two      are      demanded     for 
1    Sam.   xvi. — 2   Sam.   viii.       I   do  not  know 
whether    the    author,   in    his     critical  hypo- 
thesis,   does   not    show    too   great  a  love    of 
symmetry.      Among  tho   details  of   criticism, 
the  analysis  of  Judges  xix.-xxi.,  is  specially 
important,  not  only  for  the   study  of  Judges, 
but  also  for  that  of  Hosea  ;  while  the  treatment 
of  2  Sam.  xxii.  and  xxiii.     1-7  is  not  without  a 
bearing  on  the  question   of  pre-Exilic  Psalms. 
Prof.  Budde  holds  that  tho  Psalm  of  which  wo 
have   a   twofold  recension   in  2  Sam.  xxii.  and 
Ps.  xviii.  is   certainly  not  Davidic,  but  written 
much  later,  "though  still  in  a  good  period," 
in  the  name  of  David;  and  ho  takes  a  similar 
view  of  "  David's  testament,"  rendering  in  v.  1. 
"  the  darling  of  tho  songs  of  Israel."     It  should 
be  added  that  ho  regards  the  Song  of  Hannah 
(2   Sam.  ii.   1-10)  as  pre-Exilic  on  account  of 
tho  reference  to    a   king;    but  ho  admits,  like 
Kuenon,  that  the  Song  is  probably  a    ' '  very 
lato  insertion,"  inasmuch  as  1  Sam.  i.  286  occurs 
in  a  more  original  form  in   the  Septuagint  at 
the  begianing  of  1  Sam.  ii.  11.     Is  it  probable 
that  a   genuine  pre-Exilic  psalm  had  had  to 
.    wait  for  centuries  before   it  foimd  a  permanent 
home  ?     In  fact,  it  is  very  difficult  to  discuss 
the  date  of  this  song  or  psalm   except  in  con- 
nexion with  that  of  similar  compositions  in  tho 
Psalter.       To  me  it    appears   an  early  post- 
Exilic  work,  a  view  which  I  hope  to  justify 
flsewhore. 

Beitriiyezur  Jesaiakritik,  nehstciner  Sludie  iihir 
prophetische  Schriftstdlerei.  Von  Friedrich 
Gioscbrocht.  (Qottingon:  Vandenhoeck  und 
Ruprecht.)  Tho  author  here  displays  a 
singularly  minute  acquaintance  with  tho  data 
of  some  very  difficult  critical  and  oxegetical 
problems.  In  his  view  of  the  relations  between 
Isa.  V.  and  Isa.  ix.  7 — x.  4,  ho  takes  a  step  in 
advance  of  Ewald,  whose  view,  neglected  for  a 
time,  was  revived  by  myself  in  1870.  I  do  not 
venture  to  say  that  his  ro-distribution  of  chaps. 
y.  and  ix.  7— x.  4  is  conoct;  it  is  arbitrary,  and 
involves  the  excision  of  v.  25  as  a  gloss. 
But  he  has  shown  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
accepting  Ewald's  arrangement  as  a  complete 
restoration  of  the  original  form  of  this  text. 
In  his  second  essay,  Giesebrecht  seeks  to  show 
that  Isa.  xi.  10 — xii.  6  is  a  later  insertion. 
That  Isa.  xii.  1  -6  is  a  post-Exilic  hymn  has 
for  the  last  ten  years  been  clear  to  mo,  but  I 
have  long  hesitated  to  ascribe  such  a  vigorous 
passage  as  Isa.  xi.  10-17  to  the  Soferim  or 
Scnptunsts.  Was  it  impossible  that  Isaiah, 
who  had  sometimes  the  gloomiest  views  of 
Israel's  future,  should  have  foreseen  a  vast 
captmty?  Of  course,  "and  from  the  coasts 
of  thosoa"  (Isa.  xi.  116)  must  bo  given  up, 
but  nught  not  the  rest  bo  retained  ?  Wore 
there  not  points  of  contact  both  for  languao-e 
and  ideas  in  tho  early  prophetic  literature '■' 
But  I  must  regretfully  admit  the  force  of 
Giesebrecht's  and  Kuenen's  arguments. 
Not  only  Isa.  xxxix.  6,  and  part  of  Mic.  iv.  10, 
but  Isa.  xi.  10-17  must  be  an  Exilic  or  even 
post-Exilic  insertion;  the  notion  of  the 
"monotony"  of  post-Exilic  writing  must  be 
abandoned.  The  third  essay  proposes  a  new 
view  of  Isa.  xxviii.,  the  rapid  transitions  in 
which  are  no  doubt  remarkable.  On  Isa. 
X.  5,  34  Giesebrecht's  result  agrees  with  that  of 
Guthe  and  Kuenen.  The  rest  of  this  small 
book  of  220  pages  is  devoted  to  (1)  the  pictures 


of  the  future  in  Isaiah  (</.  Guthe's  Zuhunftshild 
dea  Jeaaia)  and  the  arrangement  of  tho  Book 
of  Isaiah,  (2)  the  meaning  of  "the  former 
things"  and  "new  things"  in  tho  second 
Isaiah  (c/.  G.  A.  Smith's  similar  view  in  the 
Exp  siior'a  Bihle),  (3)  the  idea  of  Isa.  hi.  13 — 
liii.  12  (on  Giesebrecht's  theory,  </.  G.  A.  Smith, 
ii.  349),  and  the  alternation  of  threatening  and 
promise  in  the  prophetic  writings  (the  theory 
of  interpolation  is  shown  to  be  not  so  wUful  as 
is  commonly  supposed) .  Altogether  the  book 
is  hard  reading,  but  stimulative. 

T.  K.  CnEYNE. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
We  hear  that  the  Council  at  Oxford  have 
agreed  to  recommend  to  Convocation  the  name 
of  Mr.  Henry  Bradley  for  the  honorary  degree 
of  M.A.  For  some  years  past  Mr.  Bradley  hag 
been  assisting  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray  in  tho  New 
English  Dictionary.  More  recently  he  has 
been  entrusted  as  joint  editor  with  the  indepen- 
dent compilation  of  a  special  section  of  the 
work ;  and  wo  believe  that  a  Part  containing 
almost  the  whole  of  E  is  now  nearly  ready  for 
publication.  This  he  will  afterwards  follow  up 
with  F  and  G.  Mr.  Bradley  is  also  president  for 
this  year  of  the  London  Philological  Society. 
About  two  months  ago  the  Clarendon  Press 
])ubli8hcd  his  revision  of  Stratmann's  Middle- 
English  Dictionary ;  and  a  fifth  and  carefully 
revised  edition  of  his  book  on  The  Goths,  in  the 
"  Story  of  tho  Nations  "  series,  will  very  shortly 
be  issued  by  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

Mk.  Eobekt  Buchanan's  new  poem.  The 
Outcast ;  a  Ehyme  for  the  Time,  is  now 
definitely  announced  for  publication  by  Messrs. 
Chatto  &  Windus.  The  text,  which  will  be 
illustrated  with  about  a  dozen  full-page 
engravings,  in  addition  to  vignettes,  is  divided 
into  four  portions,  named  respectively  "  The 
First  Christmas  Eve,"  "Madonna,"  "Tho 
First  Haven,"  and  "  An  Interlude." 

Alilost  simultaneously  with  the  publication 
of  The  Outlast,  will  appear  the  first  number 
of  The  Modern  Ueview,  tho  monthly  critical 
organ  edited  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  which  will  bear 
as  its  motto  the  familiar  quotation,  "  Quis 
custodiet  ipsos  custodes  '' "  The  price  will  bo 
one  shilling. 

A  COLLECTION  of  Stories,  Studies,  and 
Sketches  by  Q.,  which  have  attracted  so  much 
attention  during  the  time  of  their  appearance 
in  the  Speaker  and  elsewhere,  will  be  published 
by  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  under  the  title  of 
Noughts  and  Crosses. 

The  second  edition  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's 
Oconje  Meredith  :  Some  Characteristics,  will  be 
issued  by  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews  next  week.  Mr. 
John  Lane's  bibliography  has  been  much  ex- 
tended. A  contribution  of  Mr.  Meredith's  to 
Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  two  years  before 
the  date  of  his  first  volume,  has  come  to  light, 
besides  several  other  early  writings  which  have 
never  been  reprinted. 

Messes.  Swan  Sonnensciiein  &  Co.  have 
in  the  press  a  book  entitled  The  Truth  about 
the  Portuguese  in  Africa,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Mansol 
Weale.  The  author  has  boon  for  eighteen 
years  resident  in  South  Africa,  and  is  known  in 
scientific  circles  from  the  papers  he  has  contri- 
buted to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Linnaean  and 
Entomological  Societies,  and  from  tho  observa- 
tions on  orchids,  &c.,  with  which  he  furnished 
Darwin.  Ho  was  secretary  to  the  Kafii-arian 
Farmers'  Association,  and  has  therefore  had 
unrivalled  opportunities  for  the  study  of 
South  African  questions  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  native  and  the  settler. 


The  Saga  Library,  translated  and  edited  by 
Mr.  William  Morris  and  Mr.  Magnusson,  is 
steadily  progressing.  The  next  volume  will  bo 
chiefly  taken  up  by  the  Eyrbyggia  Saga,   one 


of  the  most  historical  of  those  that  deal  with 
purely  Icelandic  matters.  The  interesting  and 
very  ancient  fragment  of  the  Ilcath-Slayings 
Saga,  in  which  several  of  the  characters  re- 
appear, will  be  added  in  an  appendix.  The 
volume  is  far  advanced  towards  completion. 

Mr.  George  Clinch,  of  the  Department  of 
Printed  Books,  British  Museum,  has  for 
several  years  past  been  collecting  materials  for 
a  Bibliography  of  Kent,  which  is  to  include  not 
only  books  relating  to  and  printed  in  the 
county,  but  also  lists  of  magazine  articles  and 
official  publications. 

The  title  of  Bishop  Westcott's  new  book,  to 
bo  published  next  week  by  Messrs.  MacmiLLan, 
is  Essays  on  the  History  of  Seliyioua  Thotitjht  in 
the  West. 

The  next  volume  in  the  "  Adventure  Series," 
published  by  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  will  be 
The  Log  of  a  Jack  Tar  :  being  Passages  from 
the  Adventurous  Life  of  James  Choye,  Seaman, 
edited  from  tho  original  MS.  by  Commander 
v.  Lovott  Cameron,  with  illustrations. 

M.  Georges  Pilotelle— who  dates  from  62 
York-teiTace,  Eegent's-park— proposes  to  issue 
a  reprint  of  a  rare  medical  tractate  of  Marat,  of 
which  tho  only  known  copy  is  that  in  tho 
library  of  the  CoUego  of  Surgeons.  Like  other 
early  works  of  Marat,  it  is  written  in  English  ; 
but,  "  comme  tout  le  monde  u'cst  pas  obhge  de 
savoir  cette  langue,"  M.  Pilotelle  has  resolved 
to  retranslate  it  into  French.  It  will  bear  tho 
title  "De  la  Presbytie  Accidentalo " ;  but 
whether  it  is  identical  with  the  work  described 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  as  an  "  Enquiry 
into  the  Nature,  Cause,  and  Cure  of  a  Singular 
Disease  of  the  Eye,"  we  do  not  know.  It  will 
be  published  in  handsome  quarto  form,  limited 
to  one  hundred  copies,  at  tho  subscription  price 
of  25  francs. 

Four  now  cantos  of  Mr.  Eowbotham's  poem, 
The  Human  Epic,  will  be  issued  in  March  by 
Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  The  period  covered 
by  tho  fresh  instalment  will  be  the  Laurentian 
and  Cambrian  systems,  the  Silurian  sea,  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone,  and  the  coal  system. 
Tho  scenery  of  tho  first  three  is  understood  to 
be  entirely  submariDo,  and  the  dramatis 
yersonae  are  the  shellfish  and  fishes  who 
inhabited  the  ocean  in  those  ages. 

Messrs.  F.  V.  White  &  Co.  will  publish 
immediately,  Mr.  William  Day's  book  Turf 
Celebrities  I  have  Knotcn,  with  a  portrait  of 
the  author.  A  new  novel  in  throe  volumes  by 
Annie  Thomas  (Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip),  entitled 
That  Affair,  is  also  announced  by  the  same 
firm. 

A  VOLUME  of  Antiquarian  and  Natural 
History  Gleanings  reprinted  from  the  Hamp- 
shire Independent,  is  announced  for  early  publi- 
cation, by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  under  the  title  of 
The  Hampshire  Antiquary  and  Naturalist. 

Mr.  IL\XL  Caine's  last  novel  The  Bondman 
has  reached  a  sale  of  close  upon  15,000  copies 
in  less  than  a  twelvemonth,  which  includes 
three  editions  in  the  expensive  library  form.  It 
has  also  appeared  in  the  Tauchnitz  collection  of 
"  British  Authors,"  and  in  Petherick's  colonial 
collection  of  "  European  Authors."  It  is  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  in  an  authorised  edition, 
by  Mr.  Lovell,  besides  in  various  pirated  reprints. 
We  now  leam  that  a  German  translation  is  in 
preparation,  which  will  bo  published  by  Mr, 
Schoror,  of  Berlin. 

At  the  request  of  tho  author,  who  is  dis- 
satisfied with  its  price  and  "  dress,"  the  second 
edition,  now  in  the  press,  of  Mr.  Jerome  K, 
Jerome's  book  Told  after  Supper  has  been  with- 
drawn, 

Messrs.  Griffith,  Faeran,  Okeden,  & 
Welsh  will  henceforth  publish  the  church  books 
and  similar  publications   formerly  issued   by 
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Mr.  J.  T.  Hayes,  of  Henrietta-street,  Covent- 
garden,  who  is  retiring  from  business  after 
forty  vears'  connexion  with  this  class  of 
literature.  This  change  will  take  effect  from 
March  1  next. 

TnE  directors  of  the  Booksellers'  Provident 
Association  have  arranged  for  a  dinner,  similar 
to  that  of  last  year,  to  be  held  at  the  Holbom 
Restaurant,  on  Saturday,  March  7.  The  chair 
will  be  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  jun., 
and  the  vice-chair  by  Mr.  E.  Marston. 

M.  B.-H.  Gausserox,  whose  bibliographical 
contributions  to  h  Livre  Moderne  will  bo  familiar 
to  many  readers  of  the  Academy,  has  conceived 
the  idea  of  compiling  a  sort  of  French  "Book- 
Prices  Current " — a  priced  catalogue  of  recent 
book-sales  in  France.  The  full  title  of  the 
work  is — 

"  liibliographie  Instructive.  Petit  Manuel  du 
Bibliophile  et  du  Libraire,  donnaut  la  A'aleur 
actuelle  des  Livres  anciemies  ou  modemes 
recherchos  et  apprecies,  Graviures,  Manuscrits, 
Reliures,  &c.  Notes  sur  les  Variations  et  la  Plus- 
value  du  Prix  des  Livres  les  plus  estimes  en  tout 
genre  et  la  Mode  en  BibliophOie." 
The  mode  of  issue  is  in  fortnightly  parts,  at  a 
subscription  price  of  16  francs  for  the  year. 
Indexes  of  both  authors  and  titles  are  promised. 
The  publishing  address  is  7G,  Hue  de  Seine, 
Paris.  Now  that  French  books  now  come  up 
for  sale  so  frequently  in  London  auction-rooms, 
M.  Gausscron's  Manual  may  bo  foimd  usefrd 
by  English  collectors.  In  the  three  parts 
now  before  us  we  notice  Dorat's  Lea  Baisers, 
large  paper,  1130  frs.  (£45);  the  "  Fermiers 
Generaux "  edition  of  La  Fontaine,  650  frs. 
(£26) ;  the  fifth  edition  of  Montaigne,  385  frs. 
(£15).  Cruikshank  and  Eowlandson  seem  to 
be  in  greater  demand,  even  in  France,  than 
Gavami  and  Cham. 

We  have  received  the  second  bound  volume 
of  The  Library  (Elliot  Stock),  edited  by  Mr.  J. 
Y.  W.  Macalister.  As  the  organ  of  the 
Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
its  contents  arc  largely  devoted  to  details  of 
library  management ;  and  the  report  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  association  at  Reading 
takes  up  the  whole  of  two  monthly  numbers. 
But  there  sire  several  papers  of  general  interest 
to  all  lovers  of  books.  Among  these  we  may 
specially  mention — the  elaborate  description  of 
the  "  She"  Bible,  by  Mr.  Walter  E.  Smith,  of 
Lowestoft ;  the  popular  series  of  four  articles 
on  Christopher  Plantin,  suggested  by  the 
tercentenary  at  Antwerp,  by  Mr.  Reginald  S. 
Fabcr ;  and  a  scholarly  account  of  Frederick 
Egmondt,  an  English  fifteenth  -  century 
stationer,  by  Mr.  E.  Gordon  Duff.  Altogether, 
we  may  congratulate  the  editor  on  having 
attained  a  happy  blend  of  the  practical  and  the 
historical.  One  little  matter  wo  suggest  for 
his  reconsideration.  The  index  (a  very  fuU  one) 
is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume, 
where  we  should  naturally  look  for  a  brief 
table  of  contents,  with  a  list  of  the  chief  con- 
tributors' names. 


fouthcominq  magazines. 


Among  the  articles  that  will  probably  appear 
in  the  first  or  second  number  of  the  Qnarterlij 
Economic  Journal,  edited  by  Prof.  F.  Y.  Edge- 
worth,  are  the  following :  "  The  Progress  of  the 
Historical  School  in  Germany,"  by  Prof.  Has- 
bachs;  "Some  Points  in  French  Economic 
History,"  by  Mr.  F.  Seebohm;  "The  German 
National  System  of  Insurance,"  by  Dr.  L. 
Brentano ;  "Mirabeau's  Systemo  Politique," 
by  Mr.  Henry  Higgs;  "Taxation  through 
Monopoly,"  by  Prof.  C.  Bastablo;  "  The  Valua- 
tion of  Immaterial  Wealth,"  by  Prof.  J.  S. 
Nicholson;  "The  Reduction  of  Hoiirs  in 
Mines,"  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Munro ;  and  Mr. 
Leonard  Courtney's  recent  lecture  at  University 
College  on  "  Difficulties  of  Socialism," 


Me.  Williajl  CiiooKE,  author  of  a  "Rural 
and  Agricultural  Glossary  for  the  North- 
western Provinces  and  Oudh,"  has  issued  a 
circular,  dated  from  Mirzapur,  suggesting  a 
revival  of  I'aujah  Notes  and  Queries,  of  which 
four  annual  volumes  were  brought  out  by  Capt. 
E.  C.  Temple,  before  his  transfer  to  Burma  in 
1887.  The  latter  has  promised  his  help  to  tiie 
new  publication,  which  is  to  be  called  North 
Indian  Notes  and  Queries.  It  -will  be  published 
monthly,  at  a  subscription  price  of  eight  rupees 
per  annum,  including  postage.  The  subjects 
treated  of  will  comprise  —  religion,  social 
customs,  antiquities  and  local  history  and 
legends,  folklore  and  popular  superstitions, 
castes  and  modern  dialects,  s^ing  and  agricul- 
tural terms,  proverbs,  songs  and  riddles, 
biographies  of  early  Anglo-Indians  and  monu- 
mental inscriptions,  bibliography,  the  i)ro- 
ductions  of  local  mints,  minor  manufacturing 
industries  and  the  less-known  agricultural 
stajjlos.  We  wish  all  success  to  Mr.  Crooke's 
enterprise. 

The  I.'arch  number  of  the  Knylish  Ilhistraied 
Magazine  wUl  contain  articles  on  "  Hospital 
Niu:sing,"  by  Mrs.  Hunter,  with  illustrations 
by  Mr.  Harry  Furniss ;  "  The  Etchings  of 
Frank  Short  and  William  Strang,"  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Wedmoro  ;  "Impressions  of  Cairo," 
byMr.W.  Morton  FuUerton ;  and,  under  the  title 
"  Traditions  of  the  Bagmen,"  a  paper  by  Miss 
Edith  Sellers  ou  Robin  Hood's  Bay  in  the  old 
days  of  smugglmg. 

The  Century  for  March  will  have  for  a 
frontispiece  a  portrait  of  William  CuUen 
Bryant,  and  Mr.  George  R.  Parkin  will  follow 
up  his  article  on  "The  Working  Man  in 
Australia"  by  one  on  "The  Anglo-Saxon  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere." 

The  March  issue  of  the  Theatre  will  contain 
an  article  on  "  Duelling  on  the  Stage — and 
Off,"  illustrated  by  three  fuU-page  engravings 
(depicting  the  duel  scenes  from  "  Ravenswood," 
"The  Dead  Heart,"  and  "Macbeth")  specially 
lent  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving. 

Mr.  W.  p.  W.  PntLLiMORE  has  undertaken 
the  editorshij)  of  (lloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries, 
in  succession  to  the  Rev.  Beaver  H.  Blacker,  by 
whom  the  magazine  was  started  in  187S.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Blacker  died  in 
November,  just  after  the  completion  of  the 
fourth  volume. 

The  series  of  sketches  of  women  of  the 
day  which  Mr.  Frederick  Dolman  contributed 
to  the  Woman's  World  is  to  be  resumed  in 
MyrcCs  Journal,  Miss  Hope  Temple,  the  com- 
poser, being  the  subject  of  the  first  article  to 
appear  in  the  March  number. 

The  Theosophical  Society,  under  the  auspices 
of  Mme.  Blavatsky,  is  evidently  very  angry 
with  Prof.  Max  Miiller.  A  statement  appears 
in  the  January  issue  of  the  society's  monthly 
magazine  that  the  next  numbers  will  con- 
sist of  papers  by  Swami  Bhaskare  Nand 
Saraswati,  F.T.S.,  showing  over  600  important 
mistakes  made  by  Prof.  Max  Midler  in  his 
translation  of  Vedio  hymns  and  other  Sanskrit 
works.  The  correct  translations  will  be  given. 
There  may  be  safety  in  numbers. 


UNIVERSITY  JOTTINGS. 

Prof.  A.  CAirrisELL  Eraser,  the  editor  of 
Berkeley,  who  has  filled  the  chair  of  logic  and 
metaphysics  at  Edinburgh  for  nearly  thirty- 
five  years,  has  announced  his  intention  to  retire 
as  "professor  emeritus"  at  the  end  of  the 
current  session.   At  the  same  time  he  expresses  a 

' '  hope  to  devote  some  remaining  strength  to  the 
service  of  the  university  by  further  research  and 
literary  work  in  the  department  entrusted  to  me, 
and  in  this  way  still  to  discharge  an  important  part 
of  the  duties  of  a  professor." 


A  fourth  and  revised  edition  of  Prof.  Eraser's 
Selections  from  Berkeley  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Clarendon  Press. 

By  the  selection  of  Prof.  Mandell  Creighton 
for  the  bishopric  of  Paterborough — a  selection 
which  has  been  received  with  a  chorus  of 
approval  in  all  quarters — the  Dixie  chair  of 
ecclesiastical  history  at  Cambridge  is  rendered 
vacant.  Prof.  Creighton  has  occupied  the 
chair  since  its  foundation  in  1884. 

Prof.  Max  Mtjller  finished  his  third  course 
of  Gifford  Lectures  at  Glasgow  last  Friday. 
They  will  be  published  under  the  title  of 
Anthropoloyical  Reliyien. 

At  a  meeting  held  last  week  in  the  hall  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  the  president,  a  proposal  was  rniani- 
mously  adopted  in  favour  of  shortening  the 
honours  course,  and  encoiiraging  post-graduate 
Sf)ecialism;  but  there  was  less  agreement  about 
the  means  by  which  such  results  should  be 
effected. 

The  Council  at  Cambridge  have  accepted  a 
proi^osal  from  Prof.  Alfred  Marshall  to  give  a 
prize  at  intervals  of  three  jears,  to  bo  called  the 
Adam  Smith  prize,  for  an  essay  by  graduates  on 
some  imsettled  question  in  economic  science,  or 
in  some  branch  of  nineteenth-century  economic 
history  or  statistics,  the  subject  to  be  selected 
by  the  candidate  himself. 

Mil.  W.  B.  Richmond  has  asked  permission 
from  the  university  of  Cambridge  to  lend  his 
two  portraits  of  Charles  Darwin  and  Bishop 
Westcott  to  the  forthcoming  Berlin  exhibition. 

The  special  board  for  music  at  Cambridge 
recommends  the  renewal  of  the  grant  of  £50  a 
year  to  Prof.  C.  V.  Stanford,  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  his  lectures  on  classical  orchestral 
works. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophi- 
cal Society  on  Monday  next,  the  president, 
Prof.  G.  H.  Darwin,  will  read  a  paper  on 
"  Tidal  Prediction — a  General  Account  of  the 
Theory  and  Methods  in  use  and  the  Accuracy 
attained." 

Mr.  Sydney  J.  Hickson,  the  newly  appointed 
iiniversity  lecturer  at  Cambridge  in  the 
advanced  morphology  of  Invertebrata,  proposes 
to  lecture  this  term  on  "  The  Morphology  of 
Coelenterata." 

AccoEDiNato  an  official  statement,  the  number 
of  livings  in  the  presentation  of  the  several 
colleges  at  Cambridge  is  315,  having  an  aggregate 
annual  value  £121,624.  Trinity  stands  first  in 
number  with  62  livings,  value  £19,707  ;  but  the 
51  livings  of  St.  John's  show  the  higher  value 
of  £23,212.  Then  follow  King's— 38  livings, 
valued  at  £14,098 ;  and  Emmanuel — 25  livings, 
valued  at  £12,046.  The  university,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  colleges,  possesses  only  two 
livings,  valued  at  £652. 

The  St.  Andrew's  University  Dramatic  and 
Shaksperian  Society,  whose  representation  of 
"Ajax"  was  noticed  in  the  Academy  last 
year,  are  this  session  to  act  "Twelfth  Night" 
on  three  days,  February  26,  27,  28,  the  last 
being  a  matinee. 

The  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  have 
issued  this  week,  as  No.  xxvi.  of  their  Octavo 
Publications,  a  Calendar  of  the  Feet  of  Fines 
for  Cambridgeshire,  from  the  seventh  year  of 
Richard  I.  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Richard 
III.  It  is  edited  by  that  indefatigable  East- 
Anglian  antiquary,  Mr.  Walter  Rye,  who  edited 
the  Norfolk  Pines  ten  years  ago,  and  now  has 
ready  for  the  press  a  similar  Calendar  for 
Suffolk.  The  work  is,  of  course,  provided  with  ' 
a  full  index  of  both  places  and  names ;  and  in 
the  Preface  the  editor  calls  attention  to  128  ' 
unusual  Christian  or  fore-names,  only  twenty- 
eight  of  which  are  found  in  a  simflar  list  of ' 
imusual  names  in  Norfolk,  and  also  to  the 
nicknames. 
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TRANSLATION. 

{From  the  German  nf  Oeorg  Herioegh.) 

As  the  last  gleams  of  clay  give  place  to  night, 
As  dies  the  great  sim's  glory  in  the  west ; 

0  peaceful  death,  thus  would  I  take  my  flight 
Into  the  bosom  of  eternal  rest ! 

As  fades  the  star  at  first  approach  of  day, 
Still  shining  to  the  end  brightly  to  view ; 

Thus  painlessly  I  fain  would  pass  away 
Into  the  far-off  depths  of  heav'n's  dark  blue. 

1  fain  would  die  as  the  flow'r's  fragi'ance  dies. 
Which  on  the  wings  of  perfumed  air  is  blown 

From  the  fair  calyx  till  it  lapward  flies 
As  sweetly  smeUiug  incense  to  God's  throne. 

I  fain  would  pass  away  as  morning  dew 

Is  di'unk  up  by  the  sun's  flrst  thu'sty  beam  ; 

"Would  God  that  thus  my  world-tir'd  soul  might 
too 
Be  wafted  upwards  in  the  sunshine's  gleam. 

I  fain  would  pass  away  as  dies  the  sound 

Of  some  sweet  quiv'ring  harp-string — full  of 
rest, 

That,  hardly  lost  to  earth,  its  chord  hath  found 
Within  the  Great  Creator's  loving  breast. 

"  Thou  wilt  not  die  as  dies  the  sun's  last  ray, 
Nor  as  the  star  departs  at  early  mom ; 

Not  thine  like  flow'r's  sweet  scent  to  pass  away, 
Nor  like  a  vapour  to  be  upward  borne. 

"  Yet  thou  shalt  die,  and  leave  no  trace  behind  : 
Yet  much  of  life's  best  pow'rs  grief  ilrst  shall 
take. 

Nature  alone  dies  softly,  poor  mankind 
Wears  out  his  heart  by  sufE'ring  ere  it  break." 

C.  M.  A11CM.VN. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 
The  February  Livre  Moderne  contains  a 
more  than  sufficient  amount  of  current  matter 
to  justify  its  motto  of  hndiernus  non  hesternm. 
Among  the  most  interesting  parts  of  this  is  the 
account  of  the  Champfleury  sale  of  prints  and 
drawings,  at  which  it  is  surprising  to  learn  that 
various  water-colours  of  Constantin  Guys,  for 
whom  Baudelaire  ought  to  have  made  a 
name  tempting  to  those  who  buy  for  the 
name,  and  whose  work  is  both  interesting  and 
uncommon,  went  for  a  song.  A  Baudelaire  collec- 
tion itself,  proofs  of  adornments  by  Bracque- 
mond,  for  a  projected  edition  of  Les  Fleurs  du 
Mai,  was  carried  of  by  an  American,  despite 
M.  Uzanne's  patriotic  efforts.  The  article  of  the 
number,  however,  is  one  on  the  "  Portraits  ot 
Charges "  of  Lamartine,  following  up  that 
devoted  recently  to  Dumas.  The  portraits  are 
nimierous  and  handsome :  the  caricatures  few 
and  not  specially  interesting,  for  an  obvious 
reason.  There  was  nothing  caricaturable  in 
Lamartine's  person,  which  was  simply  that 
(only  better  looking)  of  any  gentleman  of  his 
time;  and  caricaturists  were,  therefore,  driven 
to  exaggerate  dress  and  accessories. 

In  the  Boletin  of  the  Eeal  Academia  de  la 
Historia  for  January,  Sabina  de  Alvear  sets 
forth  the  claims  of  her  father,  Don  Diego  de 
Alvear,  to  the  authorship  of  the  Diario  of  the 
survey  made  in  1783-1801  of  the  frontiers  of 
Brazil  and  the  province  of  Missiones,  which  was 
printed  at  Montevideo  in  1882,  in  a  work 
entitled  "El  limite  oriental  del  Territorio  de 
Missiones,"  from  a  MS.  of  Jose  Maria  Cabrer. 
The  daughter  contends  that  this  is  merely  a 
copy  of  her  father's  work  made  by  one  of  his 
subordinate  officers.  She  quotes  from  the  MS. 
and  other  materials  by  her  father,  still  in  her 
possession,  to  substantiate  this.  Eoque  Chabas 
and  F.  Fenjandez  y  Gonzalez  have  interesting 
articles  on  the  condition  of  the  Mozarabes  under 
Moorish  rule,  especially  in  "Valencia.  Christian 
worship  continued  down  to  the  re-conquest ;  the 
Church  and  quarter  of  the  Mozarabes  were 
without  the  city  walls,  and  had  gathered  round 
the  shrine  of  St.  Vincent.    Santiago  do  "Vande- 


waUe  gives  some  details  of  the  residence  of 
Columbus  in  the  Canaries,  where  he  had  put  in 
to  repair  his  ship,  La  Fiiita.  Padre  Fita 
writes  on  the  visit  of  S.  Luis  Gonzaga  to  Spain 
in  1582,  and  on  the  companionship  of  Ignatius 
de  Loyola  and  Alonso  de  Montalvo  in  Arevalo. 

JPhe  Euskal-erria  of  December  30,  1890, 
wholly,  and  of  January  10,  1891,  in  part,  is 
dedicated  to  the  third  centenary  of  Father 
Manuel  Larramendi,  which  was  celebrated  on 
December  28.  The  prize  biography,  and  com- 
positions in  prose  and  verse,  in  Basque,  are 
given  in  these  numbers. 


SELECTED    FOREIGN    BOOKS. 

GENERAL    UTEKATURE. 

BEnTiiHLi^,  J.    Recherches  pour  servir  ii  I'histoire  des  arta  en 

Poitou.    Paris :  Thorin.    15  fr. 
Brau  de  Saint-Pol-Lias,  H.    La  Cote  du  poivre:  voyage  i 

Sumatra.    Paris :  Berger-Levrault.    3  fr. 
CiiAMBiiUN,  A.  de.    Droits  et  libert(''s  aux  Etats-tJnis.    Paris  : 

Thorin.    12  fr. 
Qehmlich,  E.  Christian  Renter,  der  Dichter  d.  Sohelmuffaky. 

Leipzig :  Richtcr.    1  M.  20  Pf . 
GuvHO,  C.     Lea  beaux   joura  du  second   empire.     Paris : 

Calmann  LC-vy.    3  fr.  50  c. 
Millet,  le  livre  d'or  de.    Paris  :  Ferroud.    35  fr. 
NiccoLiNi.    Le  Case  ed  i  monnmenti  di  Pompei.    104,  105. 

Naples:  Furchheim.    20  fr. 
Stotzner,  p.     Beitriige  zur  "Wiirdigung  v.  J.  B.  Schupps 

lehrreichen  Schriften.    Leipzig :  Itichter.    1  M.  80  Pf. 
Sudan  Egiziano.  sette  anni  nel.    Memorie  di  R.  Gessi  Pasciil 

riunite  da  F.  Gessi,  coordinate  dal  cap.  M.  Camperio. 

Milan  :  Hoepli.     10  fr. 
Swarte,  V.  de.    Le  tresor  public  pendant  la  guerre  de  1870 — 

1871.    Paris  :  Berger-Levrault.    3  fr. 
TiTEux,  E.    Histoire  de  la  maison  militaire  du  roi  de  1814  h. 

1830.    Paris:  Baudry.    300  fr. 
"Voo  iji':,  le  Vicomte  Melchior  de.    Spectacles  conteraporains. 

Paris  :  Co'  in.    3  fr.  50  c. 
Worms,  E.    Doctrine,  histoire,  pratique  et  rcforme  financicre. 

Paris :  Giard.    7  f  r. 

THEOLOGY. 

Corpus  scriptorum  ecclesiasticorum  latinomm.     Vol.  xxii. 

et  xxiii.    Leipzig :  Freytag.    .S4  M. 
Dauscii,  p.    Die  Schriftinapiration.    Eine  bibliachgeschicht- 

liche  Studie.    Freiburg-i.-Br. :  Hei-der.    3  M.  50  Pf. 

HISTORY,  ETC. 

BiJDiNOER,   M.      Die  roroischen   Spiele   u.    der    Patriciat. 

Leipzig :  Freytag.    1  M.  40  Pf . 
Cadier,  L.    Esaai  sur  I'administration  du  royaume  de  Sicile 

sous  Charles  lor  et  Charles  n.  d'Anjou.    Paris:  Thorin. 

8fr. 
CouLANOKS,  Fustel  de.    La  Gaule  romaine.    Ouvrage  revu  et 

complt'tt'  par  C.  Jullian.    Paris  :  Hachette.    7  fr.  50  c. 
LuciiAiHE,  A.    Histoire  des  institutions  monarchiques  de  li 

FrancesouslespremiersCapetiens  (987—1180).  2e  edition, 

revue  etc.    Pana :  Picard.    15  fr. 
LuciiAiRE,  A.    Louis  VI.  le  gros  :  annalea  de  sa  vie  et  de  son 

ri'gne  (1081-1137).    Paris :  Pieard.    15  fr. 
MoNTEouT,  E.     Heures  de  lecture  d'un  critique.     Aubrey ; 

Pope ;  Collins ;  Maundeville.   Paris  :  Hachette.  3  fr.  60  c. 
Radimskv,  v.,  u.  J.  SzoMitATilv.    UrgcschichtHche  Forsch- 

ungen  in  der  Umgegend  v.  Wies  in  Mittel-Steiermark. 

Wien:  Holder.    10  M. 
SciiULTE,  J.  F.  v.    Die  Summe  d.  Stephanus  Tomacensis  iib. 

das  Decretum  Gratiani.    Giessen :  Roth.    10  M. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Baillos,  H.    Histoire  des  plantes.    T.  10.    Paris :  Hachette. 

25  fr. 
Blanckeniiorn,  M.  Gmndzilge  der  Geologie u.  physikalischen 

Geographic  v.  Nord-Syrien.    Berlin :  FriedJander.    36  M. 
Britzelmayr,  M.    Hymenomyceten  aus  Siidbayem.    10.  Tl. 

Berlin :  Friedlanaer.    21  M. 
BauNi,  Jordani,  Nolani  opera  latine  conscripta,  edd.  F.  Toeco 

et  H.  Vitelli.      Vol.  II.  pars  2;  Vol.  lU.     Florence: 

Loescher.    SO  fr. 
Claus,  C.    Ueb.  die  Entwicklung  d.  Scyphostoma  v.  Coty- 

lorhiza,  Aurelia  u.  Chrysaora.    8  M.    Die  Gattungen  u. 

Arten  der  mediterranen  u.  atlantischen  Halocypriden. 

1  M.  60  Pf.    "Wien :  Hiilder. 
Fleisciimann,  a.     Embryidogische  Forschungen.     2.  Hft. 

Wiesbaden  :  Kreidel.    20  M. 
Graher,   V.      Vergleichende   Studien   am   Keimstreif    der 

Insecten.    Leipzig :  Freytag.    13  M. 
Grobben,  C.    Die  Pericardi^druse  der  Gastropoden.    Wien: 

Holder.    8  M.  20  Pf . 
Haxsgiro,  a.    Pbysiologische  u.  algologische  Mittheilungen. 

Prag  :  Rivnac.    1  M.  20  Pf . 
Hautmann,  E.  v.      Die  Geisterhypothese  d.   Spiritismus  u. 

seine  Phantome.    Leipzig :  Friedrich.    3  M. 
Jagnaux,  R     Histoire  de  la  chimie.    Piuis  :  Baudry.     32  fr. 
Pintner,  Th.    Neue  Beitriige  zur  Kenntnisa  d.  Bandwurm- 

korpers.    Wien  ;  Holder.    4  M.  80  Pf. 
PuBLicATioxEN  f.  die  intemationalc  Erdmessung.     2.  Bd. 

Langenbestimmimgen.    Leipzig :  Freytag.    10  M. 

PHILOLOGY,  ETC. 

Habt.mann,P.  DecanoneX  oratorum.  Gtittingen :  Dieterich. 

IM. 
KiRciiNER,  G.     Attica  et  Peloponnesiaca.     Leipzig:  Fock. 

1  M.  60  Pf. 


Mknsino,  O.     TJntersuchungen  tib.  die   Syntax  der   Cun- 

cessivsiltze  im  Alt-  u.  MittelhochdeutiK;hen  m.  besond. 

Riicksichtauf  Wolframs  Parzival.    Leipzig:  Jock.    2  M. 
SciiucFiARDT,  n.      ICreolische   Studiea.      IX.      Ueber  das 

Malaioportugicsische    v.    Batavia   u.    Tugu.      Leipzig : 

Freytag.    4  M.  50  Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


"  ARISTOTLE    ON    THE    CONSTITUTION     OF 
ATHENS." 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge :  Feb.  10, 1891. 

P.  0,  1.  13.— ^JSt)  kot"  iviavThv  alp[t94iiT(s  inX]  ris 
kpxas.      Read  aip[ovtJi(vuv'\. 

P.  14,  1.  8. — Tp  /lev  ^crei.     Read  rfj  fxtv  (pvaft. 

P.  26,  1.  2. — Tcfi  Bov\ofi4vtp  [5iK(f^t(r0a(]  i/wip  tuv 
aSiKoviiepuv  The  supplement  is  not  satisfactory. 
Read  Tijuw/>f7ff0ai. 

P.  27,  1.  1. — Sroty  ti  liji  Kpiatwt  [?]x??  [^  ^^)^iox 
KJupiof.  Perhaps  [MeTe]x!) ;  /leri  in  the  MS.  i9 
represented  by  /u'.  Further,  kIiqios  seems  to 
demand  Siy.  Has  the  participle  fallen  out  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  ?     The  next  clause  begins  ou 

P.  27,  1.  11.—  ^  ^iva,  irpOTfpov  [/iJk  fXoAvra  Tapa- 
[ir\i^fr]iOl'  eSSoM^'toi/Ta  Spaxuds,  Read  [_(\Ko]vaa; 
The  symbol  for  /xeu  in  the  MS.  is  /i'. 

P.  28,  1.  7.  -  iTToSnifiiiw  iKoyivm-o  Perhaps  a. 
inoiiiaaro. 

P.  39,  1.  1.  —  ^Ttel  56  \4yuiv  [irpaTTti  ouJflcV.  Read, 
as  a  friend  suggests,  [ouk  (na'jdcv. 

P.  43,  1.  2. — a\\'  ajrt\e6vTa!  4n\  tuv  ISlaiu  Per- 
haps fhai  should  be  added  after  i5i»v  ;  the  symbol 
in  the  MS.  is  \  . 

P.  51,  1.  12.-  iri^iiivTas.  Read  lixfliirrat  Hero- 
dotus (.5.6.5)  has  uirjKTiSt/to'oi  in  describing  the 
same  occurrence. 

P.  52,  1.  8. — iniKfinofxfvos.  Read  airo\fiv6pi€tfo1. 
The  same  corruption  on  p.  76,  1.  5,  and  p.  93,  I.  5. 

P.  64,  1.  10. — ^vrhs  Vepai(TTOv  Kol  2/cuAAaiou  Karoi- 
K(w.     Read  ^ktSs. 

P.  80,  1.  l.—irpfj0fttf.  Read  irptaBtlaif,  as  on 
p.  113.3. 

P.  87,  1.  9. — riiv  be  ^ou\^v  (rciSac  /caTatTT-^irp 
iroi^Totroi/    i^iTaam   8ir\oi!.       Read   KaraiTTp  and  iv 

P.  91,  1.  8. — iLvievai.     Read  airUvat 

P.  93,  1.  1.  -  StaffwiTfiv  4ireipS>vTn.  The  editor 
obssrves  on  Sioo-aireii/ ;  "so  corrected  by  the  reviser 
from  Smai^nii."  If  the  reviser  wrote  Smotiirtii',  Ire 
probably  made  a  mistake.     Did  he  mean  Smrrai  m.  'i 

P.  95,  1.  \.  —  ih^v  pii)  pavtttiv  ^  yijpHiv  ^  ')VvoihI 
meduei/o!.  Read  T^pois  fVeica  and  irtifld/itco' .  ''The 
single  letter  i  often  takes  the  place  of  the  diphthong 
ft,"  p.  86  n.  Cf.  for  the  correction  the  law  in 
[Dera.]  46.14. 

P.  101,  1.  14. — Tcls  Se  S'lKas  rod  ip6i'ov  flyat  /cotA  tA 
irarpia,  tt  rts  nva  auToxftp'^  <io.it4icrovtv'>  iKrifffi 
Updacs.  The  editor  supplies  iifxToi'fi/,  and  changes 
avTox'ipa  of  the  MS.  to  avToxtipl.  I  think  ouro- 
X«ip(?  more  probable  (see  [Dem.]  59.9.  (Kruvfv 
avToxftp'f,  and  Plat,  laws,  872  B.),  and  disaiiprove 
of  arriKTovfv.  In  place  of  Updtras  one  naturally 
thinks  of  rpirras ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  simple 
remedy  of  reading  auToxf'P'<f  itreivei  ^  Tpdaas  is  the 
true  correction.  What  I  desiderate  is  (1)  a  proper 
antithesis  to  a\n6xeip  (or  auToxfipla) — i.e.,  the  word 
ffovKdaas  or  $ov\(v<tis  ;  (ii.)  the  addition  of  tKiiv  or 

iK  Trp'ivoiai, 

P.  103,  1.  15. — TrpoyfyevTiiiftati.  Read  irpoayfff- 
HFifjLetfais. 

P.    105,1.2. TrpuTTI    /ItTct    TUVTa    [^{]fX<'<'0'''     »OAl - 

T€ias  rd^is  fi  eir\  Qrjaiw^  y(vofx4frj. 

MS.  iroAiTciof  Tdlic ;  "for  which,"  says  the 
editor,  "some  emendation  is  clearly  necessary." 
Perhaps  [irop]txouffo  iroXirdas  Td^iy. 

P.   107,  1.   9.— oVoc  Si  ypi(pu>vTai.      Read   iyycd- 

(pUVTUl. 

p.  108,  1.  4. — €irnj/j)((>/ffMi'Tai    Read  iroxfi-niplffiivTai. 
P.    109,     1.    Q.—  Tby    p.iv     irpSiTOv     iviavrlv     outus 

iiayovaiv.  Perhaps  tlaffKi/Po-ii/.  I  think  this  pre- 
ferable to  5.ti7ouTi,  as  being  nearer  the  MS. 

P.    110,   1.    1.—  7UV  iirl    TUf     BiOipLKWV  C.    I.  A.   II. 

114,  1.  37,  has  eVl  Tief(iopiK(!>',  according  to  Koehler; 
and,  on  p.  120.1  of  this  treatise  we  find  to.i'  fV!  rh 
Btup.Khv  ■^p-niiivui/.  Aesch.  3.25  has  ui  e'lrl  ri  BtaipiKhv 
KexfipoTopriiiei'oi ;  but,  iu  §  24,  tpx""  '''h"  ^"'1  t^ 
BKcpiHtf  apx'hv,  and  exf'poTov^erj  ti)!/  apxhy  tV  ^irl 
T«r  eeupiKf.  So  Demosthenes  18.113,  e'jrl  rf 
BeupiKcf  &!>.  The  plural,  then,  is  wrong ;  whether 
the  accusative  or  dative  singular  bo  right  seems  to 
depend  on  the  reading  in  C.  I.  A.  II.  114. 
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p.  Ill,  1.  5.—  avvdyovffiv  eiy  rhv  ^ov\^v  Ka\  rhv 
iriuov.     Omit  us,  comparing  p.  113,  1.  15. 

P.  120,  1.  21. — \_KaraHvpo'i  5f]  Kal  6  0atri\ivs  Toy 
juiffffwffctf,  TUf  neif  *uf*  avaypa^as  K  T  A.  Read  Toj 
fill  Bun  fi%  ruv  r€fxfiwv  ataypati/as, 

P.    122,   1.    8.— T/juij^a    [1^a/)aA.]o/3o(U€^oI.       Read 

P.  122,  1.  2.5. — So«itm(ei  Se  Kal  Tuiis  on'irirour,  kSj' 
Tii'o  irpox«tpoToi'^ffp  ire'irovTa*  fjiicrdo(ftopwy  outos.  Read 
o/iiTirovj  and  oioxf ifoTorqirp ;  change,  also,  »[po]- 
^ftf}OTov'f;ffT]  on  1.  24. 

P.  125,  i.  1. — Swai!  Tuv  K<nrpo\iyii>v  /xijStlj  iv  Toil 
iropi  ToC  Tclxovs  KOTofloAf?  Kidrpoi/  €«-i^e\oSi'Toi. 
Perhap.s  tyrhs  rav  neXupyniov  Teixv"'- 

The  editor  remarks  on  in  tois  rapi.  toD  Tt/x""'  • 
"  The  original  writing  runs  ei/Tof  iSioix  tou  tcixous  ; 
but  the  s  at  the  end  of  tPTO!  and  the  5  in  iSiwi' 
appear  to  be  cancelled  by  dots  placed  over  them  ; 
and  over  the  last  three  letters  of  limy  are  written 
the  characters  s  ir{apa)  The  latter  character  is 
rather  doubtful,  and  might  be  read  as  to." 

tfrbs  TOU  nfAap7iKoD  relxcus  was  suggested  to  me 
by  the  inscription  in  Gilbert,  Handbuch,  I.  241, 
n  3,  ^7)5f  Toi/s  XWous  7(nii(iv  ix  rov  TltKapyiKov  ^i■ni( 
yrjii  dxciyfLf  ^t)5«  Alfloi/s.  We  have  in  Hdt.  5.04 
Ttf  XltXaayiKm  Ttix«'  1  and,  on  p.  61  of  this  treatise, 
ri  KaXov/xtvoy  TleKopyiKhf  Tt?xos  :  but  t!)  ntAap7i(fiii' 
seems  the  usual  Attic  name.  However,  I  now  feel 
that  iyrhs  tov  reixovs  is  nearer  the  sense  of  the 
passage. 

P.  125,  1.  4. — oxffouf  nfTiilipas  fi's  r^v  ithv  txpovv 
^X'm[«''oi]  Read  iKpaas  ex''>'['^'"]i  ^'^'^  cp.  Plat. 
Laioa,  761  B. 

P.  135,  1.  3.— iroAiTelaif.  "  The  fourth^ and  fifth 
letters  in  the  5IS.  are  doubtful."     Read  oTeAcioii. 

P.  139,  1.  10. — Kai  irpuTfpoc  )i.(V  tXs  ivf^aWe  tV 
[i)i]^^Di',  piiv  S'  aparyK'l)  TnicTOJ.  ecTTl  5e  iJ/Jififtireai 
»tpl  ai/juv,  K.T.A.  Read  aviyKi\  irdvias  4aTl  5ioifj)((>i- 
((aBai,  K.T.A. 

P.  140,  1.  14. — yvv  ii  T0UT0I5  ai  ^uAal  ipipovatv. 
Read  toutous  comparing,  ^.^7.,  Demos.  39.7. 

P.  142,  1.  2. — vtiiv  Kaxaaiwi.     Read  yoviuv. 

>,         1.  8. — t[4     iavTov     KTTiuaTa    a]TroAAlJv[ai]. 
1  think  warpia  preferable  to  kttj/iotu. 

P.  143,  1.  14. — is&y  TiS  Upw<Tvvr)\  aupirBriTt}  -irpoir- 
Ti/iti.  "The  reading  in  the  MS.,  which  is  very 
faint,  rather  resembles  irpos  nra."  The  latter,  not 
the  reading  in  the  text,  is  right. 

P.  145,  1.  S. — iw^f)s  r^iv  a\_lTC]av  5[i5i'aTai  ^j^jSaAeTv 
atiTw.  Read  oiiS'  ds  tV  a[7op]ii'  f[{«TTi»  i']uPii\Xety 
aiira. 

P.  145,  1.  10. — 3rai/  5^  [t]iS  eiT|;  Tbr  TroiTjTavra  rif 
tpA.ffUVTi  Xayxdvft. 

The  editor  remarks  on  Uav  Si  tis  tUri  :  "  The 
reading  is  doubtful,  as  the  letters  are  much  rubbed, 
and  the  sense  of  the  passage  remains  rather  obscure." 
Read  orav  S4  [tJis  fiij  e/Sp  (or  ayvo^)  rhy  nofhaavi a, 
T^  ipitapTt  Kayxivfi.  Compare  Dem.  47.09,  hvo- 
/xaffrl  fxiv  fxrjSeyi  irpoayoptvfiv  ToTy  StSpsKdat  Si  Kai 
KT(ita<ri.  Plat.  Laws,  874  A-,  dir  Se  nByfi)!  fxiv  ai 
r^s  <pavi,  H'tjiKos  ?€  6  ktciVos  jT  /fal  m^  ct/teAwy  ^■r)7ovfftv 
BLyt^pfTos  ylyvTiTal,  ris  juJi*  7rpo/5^^(T€is  Tciy  auTcty 
ytyyeadai  Kadiirfp  ro7s  &\\oi$,  irpoayopeveiif  Si  tIv 
(pdyov  Tu  SpdtravTt  Kal  finSiKaadfifvov  iv  dyop^  Krjpi^ai 

T<y  KTfivaVTL  Thv  KoX  rhv  Kal  wphTJKiTl  <p6vOV  K.T.A, 

P.  147,  1.  2. — T^y  Korax*'poTOffay.  Here  Tcky 
imxtipoToytas  seeips  more  suitable. 

"W.  Wyse. 


■  Queen's  College,  Cork:  Feb.  16,  ISfJl. 
■  On  p.    27  we  get   some   information   about 
Solon's  reforms  in  weights,  measures  and  cur- 
rency, as  the  writer  says  that  after  the  Seisach- 
thion  Solon  increases  the  measures,  weights,  and 

currency  [r^y  re  rwv  ^(rptav  Koi  irradfjLwy  Kai  r^y  tov 

yo/iitrfiaT OS  aCjTjTii-).  For  the  measures  were  made 
greater  than  those  of  Pheidon  (a  fact  of  great 
importance  for  those  who  wrangle  over  the  Attic 
foot),  and  the  mina  which  heretofore  contained 
70  drachms  was  made  up  to  100.  Then  we  are 
informed  that  the  "  ancient  stamp  "  was  a 
didrachm ;  after  which  he  adds  ^iroiTjtre  Si  ua) 
araOjxhv  rphi  rh  y6/jLi(TfjLa  Tp«is  Kal  e|^Ko^Ta  fxvas  ih 
ToKaPTOy  h-yovaas  Kal  iirtSttyf/^ii0T}(ray  at  i^ta7  nip 
araiript  koI  Toty  &AAoiy  ffraSfiol!.  Mr.  Kenyon 
think  Tp«iy  Ka(  "corrupt,"  as  there  never 
was  a  talent  with  03  minae.  Now,  as  we 
are  told  by  by  Plutarch  that  73  (not  70) 
old  drachms  (Aeginotan  drachms  are,  of 
course,  meant)  went   to  the   talent,  it  is  very 


tempting  to  suppose  that  rpeTy  koi  really  belong 
to  iffSoi^iiKoyTa  three  lines  above.  But  if  this  be 
done,  there  is  no  augmentation  of  weights 
effected.  It  is,  therefore,  probably  safer  to  take 
the  reading  as  it  stands,  and  to  understand 
that  Solon  augmented  the  talent  by  adding 
three  additional  old  minae,  the  new  talent,  of 
cour.-e,  only  having  60  minae,  as  the  three 
additional  minae  were  spread  over  all.  The 
old  stater  of  129  grs.  was  thus  raised  to  135 
grs.,  and  so  on  proportionally  in  the  case  of  the 
drachm  and  obol. 

p.  43.  AAA*  aiie\B6yras  eirl  ray  iS'iuy,  tuv  Se  Kotvuv 
\av7u  yvv'\  /leAigTco^at  irdyTuv.  Surely  ^»t  before 
Tail'  ISlaiy  and  ^eArjireirffai  are  both  wrong.     Eead 

^ffijUtAcT-j^at  ru>y  iSiay,  ruy  Si  Koiiwv  [avjhv  ^Ti],u6Ai^- 
atadai  ndyruiy.  The  very  phrase,  e'lri/ifAfio-Soi  T'ir 
KoiySiv,  occurs  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

P.  14,  for  iti\\aviiy,  read  iirpdvyfy. 

P.  77.  ■npoardTtiv  tKa^ty  h  Srjfjios  ovK  fiiSoKtuovvTa 
Tck  iropa  to7s  ^TrieiKeVi.  Strike  out  ra,  which  is  a 
dittography  from  the  last  syllable  of  the  pre- 
ceding word. 

P.  80.  -.  TIP  iy  SiKeAi^  yfioiihi]p  Sia<\>opdv.  Surely 
the  Sicilian  expedition  suffered  a  Sta^Bofi,  not  a 
Siatpopd, 

William  Eidgeway. 


[In  Mr.  Herbert  Eichards's  letter  in  the 
Academy  of  last  week,  in  the  suggested  emenda- 
tion to  p.  25,  for  TtfliJTai  read  Tifl^rai. 

A  report  of  the  papers  read  last  Thursday 
week  before  the  Cambridge  Philological  Society 
by  Dr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Wyse,  and  Mr.  Hicks  is 
printed  in  the  Camhridye  University  Reporter  iot 
February  17.] 


THE      rAEENTAGE     OF     QUEEN    TEIE :     ANCIENT 
TOWNS  IN  PALESTINE. 

Dahabiah  Istar,  Ehoda :  Jan.  20, 1891. 
One  of  the  cuneiform  tablets  from  Tel  el- 
Amama,  now  at  Berlin,  and  recently  published 
in  the  Mitthcilmuien  ems  den  Orierd(dischen 
Sammlunejen  (iii.,  No.  188)  seems  at  last  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  nationality  of  (iueen  Teio, 
the  mother  of  the  "Heretic  King"  of  the 
XVIIIth  Dynasty.  The  tablet  begins  as 
follows  : 

"  To  my  son  thus  speaks  the  daughter  of  the 
king  :  To  thyself,  thy  chariots  [thy  horses  and  thy 
people]  may  there  be  peace  !  May  the  gods  of 
Burra-buryas  go  with  thee  !     I  go  in  peace." 

Burra-buryas  was  the  king  of  Babylonia,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  mention  of  his 
name  except  on  the  supposition  that  he  was 
"the  king"  whose  daughter  the  writer  was. 
Teie,  however,  is  hardly  a  Babylonian  name ; 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  was  given  to 
the  princess  on  her  marriage  with  the  Egyptian 
monarch.  That  this  was  the  case  with  Mut- 
m-ua,  the  mother  of  Amenophis,  we  now  know 
from  the  tablets  of  Tel  el-Amarna,  which 
inform  us  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Mitanni.  Why  the  mother  of  Teie  should 
be  called  Tu'a  on  the  famous  scarab  of 
Amenophis  III.  is  an  unsolved  mystery.  Tiiya 
is  the  name  of  an  Amorite  in  one  of  the  Tel  el- 
Amarna  letters,  and  Toi  was  the  king  of 
Hainath  in  the  time  of  David. 

Some  of  the  letters  from  Palestine  are  sent 
from  places  which  are  elsewhere  mentioned 
only  in  the  geographical  list  of  Thothmcs  III., 
at  Kamak.  Thus,  one  of  them  (No.  153)  is 
written  by  Pu-Dadi  the  governor  of  Yurza, 
the  Yarza  of  Thothmes  (No.  60)  which  Brandos 
and  Mr.  Tomkins  identify  with  Khurbet 
Yerzeh,elevenmiles  S.S.W.of  Mujedda;  another 
comes  from  Tubikhi  (No.  171),  which  had  been 
attacked  by  the  Tyrians.  Tubikhi  is  the 
Tubkhu  of  Thothmes  (No.  6).  It  is  not  noticed 
in  the  Old  Testament,  like  Khasabu,  the 
Khashbu  of  Thothmes  (No.  55),  the  governor 
of  which  alludes  to  the  city  of  Kinza  and  the 


country  of  Am  in  Phoenicia,  which  had  been 
invaded  by  the  Hittitos.  In  the  list  of  Thothmes 
the  name  of  Khashbu  is  followed  by  that  of 
Tasult,  unnamed  in  the  Old  Testament,  but 
evidently  the  Tusulti  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna 
tablets  (189,  193).  Tasult  is  associated  with 
Anukhertu,  the  Anaharath  of  Josh.  xix.  19,  in 
what  was  afterwards  the  territory  of  Issachar. 
Quddasuna,  "the  sanctuary"  (Tel  el-Amarna, 
No.  170),  throws  light  on  the  Qitsuna  of 
Thothmes  (No.  4) ;  and  the  Maskha  of  Thothmes 
(No.  25)  may  be  the  Musikhuna,  of  Tel  el- 
Amarna  (Nos.  130, 192),  of  which  the  Mitannian 
Sutarna  was  governor.  How  much  assistance 
may  be  deiived  from  a  comparison  of  the  list 
of  Thothmes  with  the  tablets  can  be  judged  of 
from  a  single  instance.  The  list  mentions  a 
place  near  Ta'anach  called  Gentu-asna  or  Gath- 
Ashan  (No.  44).  Now  one  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna 
letters  was  sent  by  the  governor  of  the  city  of 
*ti-as-na.  One  character  has  been  lost  at  the 
beginning  of  the  name,  and  the  vacant  space 
would  just  be  filled  by  the  sign  which  has  the 
value  of  ejim.  Qimti-asna  would  bo  the 
correct  Assyrian  form  of  Gath-ashan. 

The  tablets  illustrate  the  North  Syrian  list  of 
Thothmes  as  well  as  his  Palestinian  list.  Thus 
the  governor  of  Gebal,  Ilu-rabi-Khur  ("  a  great 
god  is  Horus  "),  states  (No.  91)  that  the  country  - 
of  Am  was  threatened  by  "the  king  of  the 
country  of  the  Hittitcs  and  the  king  of  the 
country  of  N.ariba."  Nariba  must  be  the  Nereb 
of  the  North  Syrian  list  (No.  189)  which  Mr. 
Tomkins  has  identified  with  Nerab,  south-east 
of  Aleppo.  It  may  bo  added  that  Am,  also 
called  Ammiya,  is  probably  the  Ummah  of 
Josh.  xix.  30 ;  and  that  Mr.  Tomkins  is  shown 
to  bo  right  in  extending  the  Egyptian  empire 
to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  since  one  of 
the  Tel  ol-Amama  letters  (No.  132)  is  from 
Artama-Saraas,  the  governor  of  Ziri-Basani  or 
"the  plateau  of  Bashan."  The  latter  name 
explains  that  of  Zarbasana,  found  in  an 
Egyptian  stela  of  a  prime  minister  of  Merenptnh, 
whose  native  Syri.in  name  was  Ben-Matsana, 
of  the  land  of  Zarbasana  (sec  Marietto : 
Catalofjue  Uenercd  des  Monuments  d'Abydos, 
Paris,  1880,  p.  421,  No.  1135). 

A.  H.  Sayce. 


"TUNIP  AND    THE   LAND   OF   NAIIARINA. 

Bcntcliffe,  Ecclcs  :  Feb.  14, 1S91. 

I  have  been  unwell,  or  should  hsive  acknow 
ledgod  the  criticisms  of  your  correspondents 
sooner.  Mr.  Cheyne  says  my  notion  about 
Naharina  is  not  new.  I  am  delighted.  It  was 
new  to  mo,  and  I  could  find  no  reference  to  it 
in  such  excellent  histories  of  Egypt  as  Brugsch 
or  Wiedemann  or  Hommel.  I  am  very  glad 
that  in  the  main  I  am  in  such  excellent  com- 
pany as  Noldeko  and  Mr.  Tomkins,  the  latter 
facile  princeps  in  elucidating  the  early  geo- 
graphy of  Northern  Syria.  I  wish  he  would 
write  a  memoir  and  publish  a  map  embodying 
his  discoveries. 

In  regard  to  Timip,  my  suggestion  was 
tentative  only,  and  rather  meant  to  emphasise 
the  impossibility  of  accepting  either  of  the  sites 
suggested  by  Brugsch  or  Wiedemann.  Mr. 
Tomkins  agrees  with  me  so  far ;  but  be  identifies 
Tunip,  as  Noldeke  did  before  him,  with  a  place 
still  called  Tennib,  and  marked  on  Eey's  map. 

I  do  not,  however,  quite  see  how  we  can 
identify  this  last  Tennib,  situated  twenty  miles 
north  of  Aleppo,  with  Tunip,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  inscription  of  Eameses  II.,  was 
planted  between  Kadesh  and  Aleppo.  How 
does  Mr.  Tomkins  explain  this  difliculty,  which 
seems  a  real  one  ?  By  the  way,  I  notice  that 
my  friend,  Mr.  Guy  Lestrange,  in  his  admir- 
able work  on  Palestine  under  the  Moslems, 
mentions,  Tinnab,  "a  large  village  belonging 
to  Haleb" — /.c,  Aleppo,  and  quotes  Yakut  I. 
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870,  and  Safl  ud  Din,  the  author  of  the  Mariisid 
al  Ittila  I.  215. 

Let  me  refer  to  another  difficulty.  In  the 
accounts  of  the  campaigns  of  the  Assyrian 
kings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Orontes, 
I  can  find  no  mention  of  a  place  Tunip. 
They  elsewhere  no  doubt  mention  a  place 
of  this  name,  but  it  must  have  been  far 
away  from  here.  In  the  great  inscription  of 
Tiglath  Pileser  I.  it  is  named  in  line  72 
among  the  23  countries  of  the  Nairi,  while  in 
the  part  of  the  Bull  inscription  of  Shalmaneser 
II.,  relating  to  his  fifteenth  campaign  it  is  also 
mentioned.  Hommol  argues  that  it  must  have 
been  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates 
{Oeach.  Bab.  und  Ass.  528) ;  while  Sayce  says  it 
was  situated  east  of  the  Tigris  on  the  river  of 
Mush  (the  modern  Kara  Su)  {Itn-ords  of  the 
Past,  New  Ser.  1,  note  2.)  This  points  to  their 
having  been  two  Tunips,  one  described  by 
Eameses  II.  as  in  the  land  of  Nahaiina,  and  the 
other  stated  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  to 
have  been  in  the  land  of  Nairi  or  Nahii,  which 
is  assuredly  the  same  name  as  Naharina.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  have  the  etymology  of 
Tunip.     It  is  a  Semitic  name. 

I  revert  however  to  the  campaign  of 
Eameses. 

I  notice  that  it  is  usual — and  notably  is  it  the 
fashion  with  my  friend  Mr.  Sayco,  whose  com- 
munications are  .always  so  welcome — to  speak  of 
Kadesh  as  the  southern  capital  of  the  Hittites. 
This  seems  to  mo  to  be  somewhat  misleading. 
Kadesh  was  an  old  SjTian  town,  and 
although  in  the  hands  of  the  Hittites  in  the 
time  of  Eameses  II.  it  had  only  been  recently 
occupied.  I  believe  myself  that  the  cause  of 
the  war  between  Eameses  and  the  Hittites  after 
the  long  peace  which  the  Egyptians  had 
enjoyed  on  this  side  was  the  occupation  of 
Kadesh  and  the  valley  of  the  upper  Orontes 
by  the  Hittites.  This  was  in  effect  an  invasion 
of  an  Egyptian  outpost,  since  the  Eutemun  or 
Syrians  were  deemed  vassals  or  dependents  of 
the  Egyptians  at  this  time.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Tunip,  where  Eameses  had  two  of  his 
royal  effigies  erected,  has  much  better  claims 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  southern  Hittite 
capital. 

Among  the  commentators  on  the  campaign  of 
Eameses  I  notice  that  there  is  unanimity  in 
identifying  Arathu  with  the  Island  of  Aradus, 
on  the  Phoenician  coast.  This  is  possible,  but 
I  think  it  quite  as,  if  not  more,  probable  that  it 
ought  to  be  identified  with  Arfad,  described  by 
Yakul  as  a  large  village  near  Azaz,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Halab(Lo  Strange  396),  and  represented 
on  the  maps  by  the  mounds  of  Tel  Erfad. 

In  regard  to  the  connotation  of  Naharina, 
it  is  curious  that  precisely  the  same  uncertainty 
exists  with  the  Nairi  of  the  Assyrians,  the  un- 
certainty of  which  Sayce  explains  by  arguing 
that  it  meant  one  district  at  one  time  and 
another  at  another.  M.  Delattre  has  discussed 
the  names  at  considerable  length  and  with 
acumen,  and  his  conclusion  is,  I  think,  worth 
quoting : 

"Nairi,"  he  says,  "was  a  wide  stretch  of 
country,  or  rather  a  series  of  countries.  Tiglath 
PUcser  I.  and  Ashumaturpal  speak  of  the 
countries  of  the  Nairi.  The  kings  of  TJrarthu  (in 
Armenia)  who  adopted  the  titles  of  kings  of 
Nairi,  looked  on  their  own  country  as  a  part  of 
Nairi.  Tiglath  Pileser  I.  speaks  of  twenty-four 
kingdoms  of  Nairi,  and  gives  the  names  of  twenty- 
three.  Shamshiraman  mentions  twenty-seven 
kingdoms  of  Nairi,  without  repeating  a  single  one 
mentioned  by  Tiglath  Pileser.  The  name  Nairi 
(or  Nahri)  seems,  in  early  times,  to  have  been  a 
generic  one  given  to  the  countries  ranged  in  a 
circular  curve  around  Mesopotamia,  from  the  gulf 
of  Cilicia  to  the  lake  of  Urmia  and  beyond.  It 
was  then  used  in  a  eense  like  Scythia  among  the 
Greeks,  and  India  among  European  writers  of  the 
sixteenth  century."  (Le  Feupleet  I' Empire  des  Medes 
04.) 


Schrader  also  speaks  of  the  term  Nairi  as  having 
a  very  wide  connotation  like  that  of  ' '  Great 
Armenia"  with  the  classics,  and  as  often  cm- 
ployed  among  the  Assyrians  with  the  meaning 
"the  people  of  the  North"  {Der  Namen  dor 
Meere  indenAsayr.  Inachrifteii  191). 

H.  H.  HOWORTH. 


Oxford :  Feb.  17, 1891. 

Mr.  Tomkins's  letter  on  the  above  subject 
will  be  valued  by  many  besides  Mr.  Howorth. 
I  wish  that  he  would  collect  or  condense  some 
of  his  helpful  papers  into  a  single  volume. 

But,  strangely  enough,  we  have  all  over- 
looked one  passage  in  which  Dunip  (Tunip) 
appears  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  one  of  the  Tel 
el-Amarna  tablets,  containing,  as  M.  Halevy 
states,  a  letter  by  the  governor  of  Dunip  ;  and 
the  context  shows  that  this  town  lay  to  the 
south  of  a  country  called  by  the  writer  of  the 
letter  mat  nuhashshe,  which  had  been  invaded 
by  the  king  of  nuit  hdtte  in  the  time  of 
Amenophis  IV.  M.  Halevy  identifies  nuhashshe 
with  the  Hob.  rm?n3i  "copper,"  and  mat 
nuhashshe  with  the  Biblical  n^V'^  D~iS-  Ho  also 
explains  nsVlJ  (A-  V.  "zoba")  with  the 
Assyrian  ^ubitu,  to  both  of  which  words  he 
assigns  the  meaning  "copper,"  comparing 3n!i 
"  yellow  as  gold."  Dunip  or  Tunip,  therefore, 
he  infers,  may  be  placed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Damascus.  Of  course  this  may  be  a 
precipitate  conclusion.  See  Halevy'  s  article, 
Jlevue  des  Hudes  juives  (avril-juin,  1890,  p.  199). 

T.  K.  ClIEYNE. 


"  LIVES  OF  SAINTS  FKOM  THE  BOOK   OF 
LI8SI0RE." 

Youghal :  Feb.  14,  1891. 
I  am  not  disposed  to  triumph  over  error 
confessed,  but  the  pleas  of  textual  difficulty 
and  lack  of  a  lexicon,  put  forward  in  the 
Academy  of  February  7,  compel  mo  to  state 
that  most  of  the  linguistic  corrigenda  are 
demonstrably  the  result  of  failure  to  perceive 
the  idiom.  With  respect  to  tho  emendation  on 
p.  39,  somebody,  it  is  now  conceded,  "has 
blundered  sadly."  Of  the  corrections,  four 
are  demurred  to  upon  grounds  which  it  may 
not  bo  out  of  place  to  notice  briefly. 

1.  Whether  la  (with)  signifies  possession  or 
agency  must  be  determined  by  the  context. 
In  the  present  case,  the  meaning  is  clearly 
defined ;  as,  a  little  further  on,  in  the  narrative 
of  the  same  incident,  o  (by)  is  used  to  express 
the  agent. 

2.  Uathad=l\ina,T  day  comes,  it  is  said, 
"from  misunderstanding  the  gloss  hi  coicid 
huathid,  gl.  quinte  luna,  Cr.  33b."  Certes,  it 
were  to  en-  in  good  company,  even  that  of  Mr. 
Stokes  :  "  uathad  s.  moon,  lunar  month  [p.]  66, 
hi  coicid  huathid  (gl.  in  quinta  lima)  z.  310. 
Eootpii?  (■/.  Skr.  pavamana"  [Three  Mid.-lr. 
HomUies,  p.  137).  But  my  translation  was  the 
result  of  independent  inquiry.  Uathad  {simju- 
laritas),  a  unit,  when  employed  in  connexion 
with  a  solar  datum,  means  a  limar  day.  The 
usus,  to  mention  but  one  source,  is  established 
by  more  than  forty  instances  in  the  Annals  of 
Innisfallen.  One  example  (O'Conor,  R.  II.  8. 
H.  Ann.  Innisf.  49)  wiU  suffice  here:  (a.d. 
1001)  Kl.  Enn.  for    Cetain   oats  aile  huathlad^ 

fuirre,  "  Kalend  (1st)  of  Jan.  upon  Wednesday 
and  the  second  lunar  day  (Epact  ii.)  thereon." 
It  needs  not  a  Scaliger  or  a  Petavius  to  see 
that  this  is  conect.  But,  according  to  the 
editor,  the  sense  is  that  in  1001  Jan.  1  and  Jan. 
2  both  fell  on  Wednesday.  This  is  to  introduce 
a  new  saltus  solis  ;  possibly  to  pair  off  with  his 
other  similar  discovery  of  the  "  third  Kalend."   . 

3.  In  reference  to  Finan  Cam,  the  correction 
proceeded  from  the  not  unreasonable  belief 
that,  after  all,  a  twelfth-century  gloss  in  a 
native  martyrology  was  preferable  to  the  ipse 


dixit  of  a  nineteenth-century  translator. 
Herein  I  am  fortified  by  distinguished 
authority. 

Mb.  Stokes  Mb.  Stokes 

(AcADKMY,  No.  979).  (Calendar    of   Oeiiyut.) 

He    misrepresents  (April  7)  i'inan  Cam, 

cam,  "bent,"  "crooked"  F.    the     squinting     (p. 

( =  (Tica/iSiis)  by  "squint-  Ixvii).     Camm,  crooked 

ing."  (  =  iTiia^B(is)  April   7  (p. 

(ccxxix). 

The  editor's  native  equivalents  for  squinting 
are  Irish  "  as  she  is  wrote."  Cammderc,  the 
gloss  on  strabu  of  the  St.  Gall  Priscian  (folio 
63a),  is  the  Irish  "  as  she  is  spoke." 

4.  FeriMiin,  we  are  informed,  is  foimd  as  gen. 
of  Ferna  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster  and  in  Tiger- 
nach.  This  I  am  quite  prepared  to  believe. 
For  it  is  easy  enough  to  find  corruptions  even 
worse  in  tho  known  copies  of  these  Chronicles. 
But  in  tho  present  case  why  has  tho  editor 
omitted  to  mention,  what  I  verified  with  my 
own  eyes,  tliat  in  the  codex  of  the  Ulster  Annals 
which  ho  professes  to  quote  from  the  obit  of 
Aed  of  Ferns  has  (folio  7b)  the  Oalba  and 
Tiberius  form,  Ferna  ?  (The  same  is  given  in 
Tigemach  (O'Conor,  H.  II.  S.  ii.  pp.  188,  202) ; 
but  the  printed  text  is  unreliable.)  Stranger 
still,  why  has  he  passed  over  the  interesting 
fact  that  the  contraction  of  the  Book  of 
Leinster("p.  354,  col.  4  ")  is  lengthened  into 
Ferna  (not,  observe,  into  Fernanu)  in  the  Live^ 
of  Saints  from  the  Hook  of  Lismore  (p.  301)  ? 

Finally,  as  to  the  corrections  excluded  by 
the  editorial  non  possumus,  it  is  fairly  open  to 
question  whether  they  are  completely  disposed 
of  by  this  facile  method.  For  instance,  two 
dates  are  quoted  as  at  first  hand  from  the 
Annals  of  Innisfallen.  But  the  editor  refuses 
to  say  whether  they  are  given  in  the  MS., 
or  have  been  arrived  at  by  independent 
investigation.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  a  some- 
what noteworthy  coincidence  that  they  are  tho 
same  as  those  placed  on  the  margin  by  O'Conor 
{Ii.  II.  S.,  ii.  Ann.  Innisf.  33).  At  all  events, 
they  are  palpably  erroneous,  and  only  prove 
that  O'Conor  had  not  mastered  the  rudiments 
of  native  chronology.  After  this,  it  is  perhaps 
superfluous  to  observe  th.at,  so  far  from 
acknowledging  the  error  of  the  Ulster  dates, 
the  editor  now  produces  two  others  similarly 
vitiated. 

The  fate  portended  in  the  concluding  para- 
graph I  have  endeavoured  to  avert  by  antici- 
pation in  the  February  issue  of  the  Irish 
Ecdesiastieal  Record. 

B.  MacCarthy. 

P.S.— In  the  editor's  letter  (p.  328,  line  42), 
the  correction  et  necesaitatibus  is  wrong.  Bead 
et  de  necesaitatibus  (Ps.  cvi.  6). 


MADHOJI   SINDIA. 


Fairport:  Feb.  17,  1S91. 

In  connexion  with  the  paragraph  in  the 
Academy  of  February  14,  relating  to  Sir  M. 
E.  Grant-Duff's  portrait  of  the  great  Mahratta 
statesman  and  wanior,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  an  interest- 
ing picture  of  that  leader  of  men  will  be  found 
in  Eobert  Mabon's  work,  entitled  Sh-tches 
illustrative  of  Oriental  Manners  and  Customs, 
published  by  subscription  at  Calcutta  on 
February  1,  1797.  The  portrait  in  question 
forms  Plate  V.  of  this  scarce  work,  a  collection 
of  nineteen  hand-coloured  copper-plate  engrav- 
ings, oblong Svo  in  size.  ,     ,   .       „  .    ,. 

It  is  titled,  "The  late  Mahadajee  Scmdia, 
the  celebrated  Mahratta  Chief,  seated  in  hifl 
Tent."  Mabon,  who  worked  for  James  Wales, 
the  artist,  associated  with  the  Daniells  in  their 
Oriental  Scenery  and  Antiquities  (London  : 
1795-1807)  thus  describes  the  plate : 
"  This  famous  warrior  and  able  statesman,  at  the 
time  I  visited  him,  was  encamped  near  Poona  with 
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a  part  of  his  army.  He  waa  seated  in  Lis  tent 
much  in  the  same  manner  I  had  seen  the  Peshwa 
at  the  Durbar  of  Poena— viz. ,  sitting  on  the  ground, 
cross-legged,  a  round  pillar  behind  him,  and 
square  ones  on  each  side,  on  one  of  which  was 
placed  his  sword.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  vast 
number  of  people  dependent  on  him.  On  his 
right  sat  his  nephew,  Dowlat  Row  Scindia,  behind 
him  his  chource  bardar,  and  a  man  with  a  silver 
cup  for  his  saliva  :  his  office  was,  when  occasion 
required,  to  hold  the  cup  near  Mahadajee 
Sciudia's  mouth,  and  present  him  with  beetle  nut 
when  he  desired  it,  instead  of  putting  it  in  his 
haud,  after  wrapping  the  nut  carefully  with  a  little 
chunam  in  a  leaf,  he  thrust  it  i;i  the  mouth  of  the 
chief.  That  immense  riches  which  I  saw  about 
the  Peshwa,  Prince  of  the  Mahrattas,  was  not  to 
be  found  here.  The  only  thing  of  value  which  he 
wore  was  a  string  of  very  large  pearls  appending 
from  his  neck.  On  paying  the  usual  compliment, 
I  was  seated  near  him :  he  was  black,  rather 
inclined  to  corpulency.  On  my  departure  a  shawl 
and  beetle-nut,  according  to  custom,  was  presented 
nie." 

All  the  plates  in  Mabon's  book  arc  well 
executed,  and  constitute  a  valuable  con- 
temporary record  of  historical  importance.  The 
litles  of  some  others  arc:  Plato  II. — "Savoy 
Mahadowrow  Pundit  Purdhun,  late  Peshwa  of 
tlio  Mahratta  Empire,  seated  on  the  Musnud, 
at  the  Durbar  of  Poona,  in  which  is  introduced 
Nana  Fumavese." 

Plate  III. —  "Savoy  Mahadowi'ow,  late 
Peshwa  of  the  Mahratta  Empire,  exercising 
the  Long  Spear,  with  other  Bramin  Chiefs,  near 
Parbuttee  at  Poona." 

Plate  IV. — "Savoy  Mahadowrow  Pundit 
Purdhun,  late  Peshwa  of  the  Mahratta  Empire, 
mounting  his  f-lephant  on  his  return  from 
Parbuttee  to  the  Durbar." 

I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  who  Eobert 
Mabon  was.  It  may  be  possible  to  identify 
him  with  the  "  unknown  artist,"  said  to  have 
been  a  wandering  Italian,  to  whom  is  ascribed 
Sir  M.  E.  Grant-Duff's  portrait  of  Madhoji 
Sindia. 

AlDOBRAND  Ol-DENBrCK. 


A   REFEEENCE  WANTED  TO   PLOTINtTS. 

7,  Cheyne  Garden-s,  Chelsea :  February  9, 1891. 
Can  any  student  of  Plotinus  give  mo  the 
reference  for  the  following  passage,  which 
Scbasler  {Kritische  Geschichte  der  Aesthdik  i. 
24G)  gives  in  his  own  rendering,  but  in  quota- 
tion marks  ? 

".  (Und  hiebei  [the  last  quotation  was  from 
Etincad.  vi.  7,  32]  spricht  er  denn  .  .  .  den 
Gedankeu  aus,  dass)  '  der  Jlaler  beim  Portraitireu 
ftin  Hauptaugenmerk  auf  den  Ansdriick  im  Sliclc 
des  Aiiges  richten  miisse,  da  sich  hierin  mehr  als 
in  der  gesammteu  Gestaltung  des  KiJrpers,  die 
Seelc  offeubare.'  " 

MilUer  {Theorie  der  Kunst  hei  den  Alien 
2,  315)  seems  to  allude  to  the  same  passage. 
Neither  of  the  historians  gives  a  reference,  and  I 
have  not  been  able  to  identify  the  passage, 
which  would  be  of  considerable  interest. 

B.   BOSANQUET. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Sunday,  Feb.  22, 4  p.m.  South  Place  Institute :  "  Theosophy," 
by  llrs.  Annie  Besant. 

7..W  p.m.     Ethical  :    "  The  Ethics  of  Recreation," 
by  Mips  E,  P.  Hughes. 
Monday,  Feb.  23,  5  p.m.     London  Institution:   "Hearing, 
illustrated  by  Types,"  by  Prof.  C.  Stewart. 

6  p.m.     Hellenic :    "  The  Life  and  Work   of   Dr. 
,  Schliemann."  by  Prof.  Percy  Gardner ;    *'  'the   Erech- 

theum,"  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Schultz. 

8  p.m.  Society  of  Arts :  Cantor  Lecture,  "  The 
Electric  Transmission  of  Power,"  III.,  by  Mr.  Gisbert 
Kapp. 

8  p.m.  Richmond  Athenaeum  :  *'  Recreation,"  by 
Miss  E.  P.  Hughes. 

8.30   p.m.      Geographical  :     "  Fi-om    Hai-phoug   in 
Tong-King  to  Canton,  overland,"  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Aga.'isiz. 
TuF.SDAY,  Feb.  24,3  p.m.      Royal  Institution;  "  Tlie  Spinal 
Cord  and  Ganglia,"  VTI.,  by  Prof.  Victor  Horsley. 

8    p.m.     Civil    Engineei-s  :    Discussion,    "  Electric 
Mining-Machinery,"  by  Messrs.  Llewelyn  B.,  and  Claude 
.     W.  Atkinson* 


8.30  p.m.  Anthropological :  "  Religion  and  Family 
among  the  Haidas,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  Harrison:  ''The 
Anthl-opometric  I.aboratory  at  Dublin,"  by  Profs.  D.  J. 
Cunningham  and  A.  C.  Haddan  ;  "The  SkuU  and  some 
of  the  Bones  of  the  Irish  Giant,  Cornelius  Magrath,"  by 
Prof.  D.  J.  Cunningham. 
Wedx-ksday,  Feb.  25,  8  p.m.  Society  of  Arts:  ''Colonisa- 
tion and  its  Limitations,"  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Ravenstein. 

8  p.m.    Geological. 

8.80  p.m.     University  College:   "St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral," by  Prof.  Roger  Smith. 
Thursdav,   Feb.  26,   3  p.m.      Royal   Institution  :     "  Lulli, 
PurcoU,  and  Scarlatti,"  i\-ith  Musical  Illustrations,  in.,  by 
Prof.  C.  Hubert  H.  Parr>-. 

4.,30  p.m.  Society  of  Arts :  Indian  Section,  "  The 
Economic  Development  of  Siam,"  by  Mr.  Robert  Gordon. 

(>  p.m.  London  Institution  :  "  Mrs.  E.  Barrett 
Browning,"  by  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel. 

8  p.m.    Electrical  Engineers. 

8.30  p.m.    Antiquaries. 
Friday,  Feb.  27,  4.30  p.m.    Society  of  Arts :  "  The  Science  of 
Colour,"  m.,  by  Capt.  Abney. 

5  p.m.  Physical :  "  Proof  of  the  Generality  of  certain 
Formulae  published  for  a  Special  Case  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
Blakesley  as  Testa  of  a  Transformer,"  by  Prof.  W.  E. 
Ayi-ton  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Taylor  ;  "  Further  Contributions 
to  Dynamometry,"  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Blakesley;  "Electro- 
static Wattmeters,"  by  Mr.  Swinburne  ;  "  Interference 
with  Alternating  Currents,"  by  Prof.  Ayrton  and  Dr. 
Sumpner. 

7.30  p.m.  Civil  Engineers  :  Students'  Meeting, 
"Disintegrators,"  by  Mr.  Bertram  Chatterton. 

8  p.m.  Browning  :  "  Compensation—Thoughts  sug- 
gested by  some  of  Browning's  Poems,"  by  Miss  Helen 
Ormerod. 

9  p.m.  Royal  Institution  ;  "  The  Art  of  Acting," 
by  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Baturdav,  Feb.  28.3p.m.    Royal  Institution  :  "The  Forces 
of  Cohesion,"  III.,  by  Ijord  Rayleigh. 


SCrENCE. 

The  Works  of  Horace,  Vol.  II. — The 
Satires,  Epistles,  and  be  Arte  Poetica. 
With  a  Commentary  by  E.  C.  Wickham. 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.) 

In  1874,  Mr.  Wickham  published  Vol.  I. 
of  "  The  Works  of  Horace :  Odes  and 
Epodes."  Eleven  years  later  an  English 
editor  of  Horace's  Epistles  pleaded  as  an 
excuse  for  the  appearance  of  his  work  the 
kss  of  all  hope  that  Mr.  Wiokham's  Vol. 
II.  would  ever  see  the  light.  But  il  ne  faut 
jurer  de  rien  :  some  day  we  may  even  have 
the  rest  of  Prof.  Mayor's  Quintilian.  Thanlvs 
to  "the  unstinted  and  unselfish  help"  of 
that  excellent  scholar,  Mr.  A.  0.  Prickard, 
Mr.  Wickham.'s  notes  on  the  Satires,  Epistles, 
and  Ars  Poetica  were  published  just  when 
they  had  to  bear  upon  the  title-page  the 
date  of  1891.  His  former  volume  has  been 
so  widely  used  as  to  make  it  needless  to 
enter  upon  the  general  cliaractcr  of  the 
work.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  remains 
essentially  the  same  in  Vol.  II.  as  it  was  in 
Vol.  I.  There  is  the  same  fine  taste  and 
accurate  scholarship,  the  same  abundant 
evidence  of  long  familiarity  with  every 
lino  and  word  of  the  poet,  the  same  happy 
art  in  tracing  the  links  of  thought  and 
grasping  the  spirit  of  a  whole  poem.  Mr. 
Wickham  is  right  in  claiming  that  the 
analysis  is  an  integral  part  of  the  com- 
mentary :  it  is  often  also  the  most  original 
and  helpful  part. 

A  critic  who  has  discharged  the  most 
welcome  part  of  his  duty  by  a  hearty 
acknowledgment  of  conspicuous  merit  may 
be  forgiven  if  the  less  agreeable  function  of 
indicating  points  on  which  judgments  may 
differ  claims  more  of  his  space.  First,  as 
to  the  settlement  of  the  text.  I  think  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  in  tliis,  as  in  the 
previous  volume,  Mr.  Wickham  has  given 
no  conspectus  of  the  important  variations  of 
reading  below  the  text,  according  to  the 
fashion  now  so  common,  which  some  would 
like  made  imperative.  In  this  respect  an 
excellent  example  had  been  set  by  Prof. 
Palmer.     Not  many  of  the  important  differ- 


ences of  reading  are  ignored  in  the  notes, 
but  some  are ;  and  in  many  cases  even 
slight  differences  are  highly  instructive. 
Then,  again,  we  miss  any  definite  statement 
of  the  comparative  weight  of  MSS.  Mr. 
Wickham  does  not  dissent  from  the  general 
tendency  among  recent  Horatian  scholars 
to  accept  the  "  ^-prineip  ";  and  he  hesitates 
to  accept  Keller's  grouping  of  the  MSS. 
into  classes,  though  unfortunately  the  book 
was  printed  too  soon  for  him  to  refer  to 
Dr.  Gow's  final  disproof  of  it.  But,  while 
on  other  points  he  agrees  with  the  Berlin 
school,  he  is  far  from  sharing  their  some- 
what trenchant  methods.  A  cautious  con- 
servatism leads  him  to  defend  the  traditional 
reading,  even  in  places  where  the  sense 
seems  to  call  imperatively  for  the  emender's 
hand.  If  any  conjecture  can  be  called 
certain  it  is  Palmer's  on  Sat.  i.  G,  6  ;  this  is 
mentioned,  but  not  even  discussed.  A  con- 
jecture hardly  less  certain  is  cerehrique 
tumnltu  in  ii.  3,  208,  first  printed  by 
Horkel,  proposed  independently  by  Dr. 
Gow,  and  probably  occurring  also  to  other 
scholars  ;  this  again  is  not  mentioned. 
Close  by,  in  v.  201,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  anyone  can  resist  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  cursum.  On  i.  1,  95,  the 
difficulty  of  the  reading  qicidam  is  hardly 
touched,  much  less  met.  In  ii.  6,  70, 
Palmer's  Icntius  is  almost  irresistible  ;  but  it 
is  likewise  ignored.  In  ii.  5,  90,  ultra  has 
by  far  the  best  authority,  and  is  not  im- 
possible;  but  Mr.  Wickham  silently  reads 
ultra,  it  is  to  be  admitted  in  excellent 
company.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
cases  where  the  long  delay  in  issuing  the 
work  has  proved  injurious.  It  is  somewhat 
surprising  to  find  in  an  edition  issued  in 
1891  that  there  has  been  but  little  oppor- 
tunity to  use  a  iirst-rate  commentary  like 
Kiessling's,  published  in  1885.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  by  the  way,  that  Hirschfelder's 
edition  of  Orelli  (1884)  seems  to  be  similarly 
ignored.  In  Sat.  ii.  3,  318,  7ium  tantim  ?  is 
clearly  right ;  but  Mr.  Wickham  says 
nothing  of  it,  although  it  is  Bentley's 
reading.  Perhaps  it  would  be  worth 
noting,  on  ii.  3,  216,  that  Posillam  is 
apj)arently  only  quoted  from  V.  Madvig's 
famous  interpretation  of  maffis  in  Sat. 
ii.  2,  29,  tliough  undoubtedly  wrong,  was 
surely  worth  mentioning.  In  Sat.  i.  8,  15, 
the  retention  of  quo  implies,  as  Mr.  Wick- 
ham says,  that  in  is  understood ;  but  the 
sense  calls  for  ex,  which  cannot  bo  supplied. 
Peerlkamp's  neat  correction  qui,  of  which 
nothing  is  said,  removes  all  difficulty. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  remark  that  positive 
errors  are  few  and  trifling.  Mr.  Wickham 
need  not  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  sanction 
the  common  mistake  that  census  means  "  in- 
come," which  leads  the  schoolboy  (and 
others)  to  believe  that  the  poorest  Eoman 
senator  had  £8000  or  £9000  a  year.  Exact 
philology  will  not  allow  us  to  caU  dirisse 
or  surrexe  contracted  forms,  nor  to  derive 
assa  from  ardeo  (the  poor  assa  nutrix !), 
nor  to  identify  lympha  sans  phrase  with 
nympha.  It  is  unkind  that  when  the  printer 
lias  given  "  disyll."  it  should  be  branded  as 
a  misprint  in  Sat.  i.  5,  67,  though  it  is 
happily  sjiared  on  Ep.  ii.  2,  120.  Mr. 
Wickham  departs  without  advantage  from 
the  usual  convention  of   using  f  to  mark 
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corruptions,  and  uses  it  to  denote  conjectures 
{e.g.,  Ep.  ii.  2,  89,  and  114).  It  would  have 
been  better  to  reserve  it  for  imijossibilities 
like  Pyrrhia  and  diu  palus.  The  note  on 
Sa(.  ii.  2,  74,  sadly  needs  revision. 

The  points  raised  above  have  been  for 
obvious  reasons  drawn  from  the  Satires 
rather  than  the  Epistles  ;  but  perhaps  it  is 
not  only  closer  familiarity  with  the  latter 
which  leads  me  to  think  that  here  Mr. 
Wickham's  commentary  is  even  more 
masterly  in  its  clearness  and  sobriety.  On 
the  interesting  question  of  the  date  of  the 
Ars  Poetica,  it  may  be  worth  while  placing  on 
record  that  the  judgment  of  that  admirable 
critic,  Prof.  Sellar,  in  one  of  the  latest 
communications  with  which  he  favoured 
me,  inclined  to  the  view  which  Mr. 
"VVickham  also  prefers,  that  it  stands 
latest  in  date  of  the  works  of  Horace. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  discuss  the  cases  in 
which  Mr.  Wickham's  choice  of  a  reading 
may  seem  open  to  question.  He  has  usually 
strong  reasons  to  give  for  the  view  that  ho 
prefers.  But  it  is  surely  a  very  weak  de- 
fence of  si  raro  scribis  (Sat.  ii.  3,  1)  to 
quote  perrupit  Acheronta  from  an  Ode : 
defendit  in  Sat.  i.  4,  82,  would  be  much 
more  to  the  point.  Mr.  Palmer  banishes 
tumidus  from  i.  7,  7,  as  does  Mr.  Wickham 
in  his  text. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  feel  sure  in  speaking 
about  omissions  in  the  explanatory  notes. 
The  judgment  of  an  editor  of  Horace  nowa- 
days is  shown  as  much  in  what  he  omits  as 
in  what  he  inserts.  But  has  an  editor  no 
more  to  say  on  solventttr  risu  tabulae  than 
that  "the  general  sense  is  plain,  but  the 
figure  emploj'ed  is  uncertain "  ?  It  is  at 
least  possible  to  lay  it  down  that  tabulae  can- 
not mean  tahellae,  and  clear  away  one  source 
of  misconception ;  and  we  cannot  go  far 
wrong  if  we  say  that  there  must  be  a  play 
upon  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  some  literal 
meaning  of  tabulae,  either  "planks"  with 
Kiessling,  or  "  bills  of  indictment "  with 
Palmer.  On  Sat.  i.,  6,  75,  Mr.  Wickham's 
conservatism  has  led  him  to  retain  octonis  ; 
but  he  should  not  have  defended  it  bj'  a 
vague  reference  to  Becker's  (not  Bekker's) 
Gallus,  without  noting  that  in  Goll's  edition 
the  basis  of  his  argument  is  shattered,  and 
that  practically  all  good  recent  editors  now 
follow  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  The 
argument  from  the  "  assonance"  is  hard  to 
follow  ;  three  verses  lower  down  we  have  a 
line  repeating  s  seven  times.  ' 

In  conclusion,  it  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  where  so  much  has  been  done  more 
should  not  have  been  added  to  secure  com- 
pleteness. The  edition  might  have  been  a 
final  one,  so  far  at  least  as  the  present  state 
of  critical  science  goes ;  but  this  it  cannot  be 
held  to  be.  Still  less  can  it  be  said  to  make 
any  contributions  of  marked  value  to  the 
improvement  of  the  text  or  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  writer.  It  represents  the  judg- 
ment of  a  critic  of  exquisite  taste  and 
decidedly  conservative  tendencies  on  the 
material  accessible  to  a  diligent  scholar 
some  years  back.  For  this  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  thankful.  But  there  is  much 
which  the  student  will  have  to  seek  else- 
,  "where,  much  which  lie  cannot  neglect  with- 
out falling  below  the  level  of  our  present 
knowledge.  A.  S.  Wilkins. 


SOME  BOOKS  ABOUT  CHINA. 

I-li;  Ceremonial  do  la  Chine  Antique,  avec 
des  extraits  des  meilleurs  commentaires. 
Traduit  pour  la  premiere  fois  par  C.  de  Harlez. 
(Paris :  Maisonneuve.)  This  new  work  of  the 
indefatigable  professor  of  Louvain  cannot  fail  to 
be  received  with  gratitude  by  orientah'sts  in 
general.  It  completes  the  translation  of  the 
three  rituals  of  China ;  the  two  others  being  the 
I'clieou-li,  translated  by  Ed.  Biot  (1851),  and 
the  Li-Jd,  by  Prof.  J.  Legge  in  the  "Sacred 
Books  of  the  East  "  (1885).  In  contradis- 
tinction with  the  Tcheott-li,  which  concerns 
the  duties  of  officials  ;  and  with  the  Li-hi,  which 
is  more  than  anything  else  an  irregular  collec- 
tion of  ancient  fragments  concerning  the  rites 
and  the  state  compiled  for  the  Han  dynasty, 
the  I-li  is  indeed  the  true  ritual  (throughout 
harmonious)  of  ancient  China.  It  deals  with 
the  principal  ceremonies  and  events  of  life  in 
elaborate  detail.  Although  re-cast  in  its 
present  form  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of 
literature  under  the  Han  dynasty,  the  enact- 
ments it  contains  belong  by  their  stylo  and 
circumstances  to  the  middle  period  of  the  Tchou 
dynasty.  The  rites  and  rules,  as  well  as  the 
terms  employed,  do  not  fit  any  other  time  than 
the  ninth  and  eighth  centm-ies  B.C.  The  I-li 
has  been  hitherto  judged  rather  inaccurately  by 
European  scholars;  and  the  present  translation, 
which  is  easy  and  free,  will  cause  it  to  be  studied 
with  interest  by  many.  Printed  by  the  now 
firm,  J.  B.  Istas,  at  Louvain,  the  book  is 
satisfactory  in  paper  and  neatness  of  type. 

L'Ecote  Phil osfyphi que  moderne  de  la  Chine  ;  ou 
systeme  delaNature(Sing-li).  By  C.  de  Harlez. 
This  work,  which  is  reprinted  from  the  forty- 
ninth  volume  of  the  il/t'moiVes  de  I'Academiede 
Behjiqtie,  is  intended  to  be  an  exposition  of  the 
views  of  Tcheou-tze,  Tchang-tze,  Shao-tze, 
Tcheng-tzo  and  Tchou-hi.  The  matter  is 
clearly  put  forth  and  can  be  easily  grasped  by  the 
reader  interested  in  so  tedious  a  subject.  We 
can  only  congratulate  the  author  upon  his 
patience  and  devotion  in  making  known  the 
ideas  of  the  philosophers  of  the  middle  ages 
in  the  Par  East. 

Notice  sur  la  Chine.  By  Henri  Cordier. 
(Paris  :  Lamirault.)  The  publishers  of  the 
Orande  Encyclopedic  have  reprinted  separately 
this  article,  which  is  intended  to  be  a  complete 
monograph  of  its  subject.  The  whole  matter 
is  divided  into  sections,  which  can  thus  be  con- 
veniently referred  to.  Several  of  the  sections, 
such  as  Demography,  Ethnography,  and  Numis- 
matics, are  rather  unsatisfactory,  while 
Language  might  have  been  dealt  with  somewhat 
differently  with  advantage.  Othoi-s,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  treated  with  all  the  richness  of  informa- 
tion special  to  the  sympathetic  professor  of 
modern  history  and  geography  of  the  Par  East 
at  the  Ecole  des  Langues  Orioiitales.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  the  sections  on  Foreign  Eeligions, 
Physical,  Political,  and  Economical  Geography, 
and  Foreign  Eolations.  The  wood-cuts  are  too 
small  and  the  map  is  not  clear. 

T.    DE  L. 


CORBESPONDENCE. 

VTpwTfia,  ffrparia,  arpariA. 

Oxford :  Feb.  16, 1891. 
There  is  one  vei-y  small  point  in  the  text  of 
the  new  Aristotle  on  which  it  would  be  per- 
haps worth  while  to  come  to  an  understanding. 
I  have  little  doubt  myself  that  Mr.  Kenyon  is 
right  in  retainnig  the  forms  which  he  fovmd  in 
his  MS.,  arpariav  and  o-TpaTi'ai!,  and  that  he  is 
wrong  only  in  the  accents.  The  accession  of  so 
high  an  authority  as  this  MS.  and  the  pubhca- 
tion  of  the  facsimile  of  Cod.  Vaticanus  (B)  of 
the  New  Testament  seem  definitoly  to  turn  the 
scale  in  their  favour.     A  full  discussion  of  these 


forms  in  -e/a  and  -la  wiU  be  found  in  that 
repertory  of  exact  scholarship,  the  "  Notes  on 
Orthography  "  at  the  end  of  Wostcott  and  Hort's 
Greek  Testament  (p.  153).  Dr.  Hort  sets  down 
this  particular  form  irTpa-ria  as  doubtful,  refer- 
ring to  Krliger  on  Thuc.  i.  3.  4,  and  Stallbaum 
on  Plat.  Phaedr.  260  B ;  and  in  their  text  the 
Cambridge  editors  print  aTparda.  But  I  sus- 
pect that  they  would  have  decided  differently 
if  they  had  had  the  facsimile  of  the  loading 
MS.  before  them.  The  word  occurs  twice  in 
the  New  Testament.  In  the  first  place,  1  Cor. 
x.  3,  the  great  mass  of  the  uncials  is  in  favour 
of  o-rporio,  except  B,  which  is  quoted  on  the 
other  side ;  but  Tischendorf  appears  to  bo  right 
in  his  suspicion  that  e  (which  is  written  small 
under  the  right  limb  of  t)  has  been  added  by 
the  (third  P)  corrector,  who  has  also  added  the 
accent.  In  the  other  passage,  1  Tim.  i.  18,  B 
is  not  extant;  but  although  S  A  have  arparda, 
the  first  hand  of  D,  which  on  such  a  point  is  a 
good  authority,  has  irrpaTio.  I  have  not  ex- 
amined the  readings  in  the  Old  Testament. 

W.  Sanday. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


Peof.  Helmholtz  will  celebrate  his  seventieth 
birthday  on  August  31.  In  honour  of  the 
anniversary,  a  marble  bust  of  the  professor  will 
be  prepared ;  and  it  is  proposed  that  there  shall 
be  a  Helmholtz  medal,  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
most  eminent  German  and  foreign  physicists. 
An  international  committee  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  carrj'ing  out  these  schemes. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Prof.  Helmholtz's 
presence  at  the  Montpollier  commemoration  last 
summer  attracted  much  attention.  He  has  now 
received  from  President  Camot  the  grand  cross 
of  the  legion  of  honour. 

The  fifty-fifth  Hunterian  Oration  was  de- 
hvered  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  on  Feb. 
14,  in  the  theatre  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Surgeons.  After  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Matthews  Duncan  and  John  Mar- 
shall, a  sketch  was  given  of  the  Ufe  and  work 
of  Hunter  (including  a  reference  to  his  mother, 
who  was  also  the  grandmother  of  Joanna  and 
Dr.  Matthew  BaiUie).  We  may  quote  hero  the 
concluding  words : — 

"  Lastly,  in  reference  to  our  university  schemes 
and  curricula  of  education,  let  us  remember 
Himter's  aphorism— that  life  precedes  and  causes 
orgauisation,  not  organisation  life;  and  beware 
lest,  by  the  premature  imposition  of  a  too  artfully 
contrived  organisation,  we  hinder  the  development 
of  life." 

M.  G.  LiPPMANN,  a  French  physicist,  claims  to 
have  discovered  the  means  of  photographing 
colours.  He  explained  his  discovery  at  the 
sitting  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences  on  March 
2.  The  method  is  of  great  simplicity.  The 
plates  are  developed  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  in  ordinary  photography,  and  the  effect  is 
permanent.  M.  Lippmann's  description  of  his 
process  is  printed  in  the  Chroniqiie  des  Arts. 


PHILOLOGY  NOTES. 

The  excitement  aroused  by  the  pubUcation 
of  "Aristotle  on  the  Athenian  Constitution" 
has  somewhat  unjustly  diverted  attention  from 
the  Greek  papyri  found  by  Mr.  Flinders 
Petrie  two  years  ago  at  Kurob  in  the  Fayoum. 
These,  as  readers  of  the  Academy  know,  were 
entrusted  by  him  to  Prof.  Mahaffy  and  Mr. 
Sayce,  who,  amid  a  mass  of  legal  and  financial 
documents,  were  fortunate  enough  to  discover 
not  only  some  fragments  of  the  Phaedo  of 
Plato,  but  also  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
"Antiope,"  a  last  play  of  Euripides.  Fac- 
similes of  both  of  these,  with  full  details,  will 
shortly  appear  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Eoyal 
Irish    Academy.      Meanwhile,   Prof.   Mahaffy 
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has  pxiblished  in  Ilermathena  (London :  Long- 
mans) all  the  longer  pieces  of  the  "  Antiope," 
amounting  to  a  little  more  than  120  lines  in 
all.  They  are  printed  in  bold  inscriptional 
style,  which  fairly  simulates  the  neat  uncial 
characters  of  the  original.  They  are,  there- 
fore, now  at  the  disposal  of  scholars,  for 
the  subsequent  process  of  emendation.  The 
same  number  of  Ilermatheita  also  contains 
some  critical  notes  on  passages  in  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Prof.  T.  K. 
Abbott,  which  mainly  consist  in  the  removal 
of  interpolated  glosses  —  e.y. ,  the  whole  of  the 
passage  in  Ps.  xl.  8,  "In  the  roll  of  the  book 
it  is  written  of  me";  some  further  critical 
notes  on  the  Clementine  Homilies,  by  the 
Eev.  Dr.  J.  Quarrj' ;  Juvenalia,  by  Prof.  A. 
Palmer  ;  and  an  ingenious  speculation  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Bury,  that  the  Empress  Irene  had  made 
an  offer  of  her  hand  to  Charlemagne,  with  the 
object  of  uniting  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Empires. 

The  February  number  of  the  Classical  lieview 
(David  Nutt) — which  is  a  double  number, 
commencing  the  fifth  volume — is  full  of  in- 
teresting matter  for  all  tastes,  except  that  the 
etymologist,  as  usual,  receives  but  scanty  en- 
couragement. Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer  writes  from 
Greece,  testifying  that  swallows  there  build  their 
nests  not  under  the  eaves,  but  among  the 
rafters;  and  the  same  scholar's  "Golden 
Bough"  is  most  sympathetically  reviewed  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  Fowler,  who  has  the  advantage 
over  other  reviewers  in  having  also  read  Mann- 
hardt.  The  increasing  attention  paid  to 
palaeography  is  shown  not  only  by  a  further 
instalment  of  Dr.  Schwenke's  apparatus 
criticus  to  the  "  De  Natura  Deorum,"  but  also 
by  the  reviews  of  foreign  texts  bearing  the 
names  of  E.  C.  Marchant,  W.  Wayte,  G.  McN. 
Eushforth,  W.  Peterson,  and  W.  E.  Heitland  ; 
while  Mr.  Eobinson  EUis  writes  upon  the  only 
specimen  yet  discovered  of  a  Eoman  classic 
written  in  Tironian  symbols.  From  the  review, 
we  should  judge  that  Peck's  American  edition 
of  Suetonius  is  worthy  of  introduction  into 
this  country.  In  archaeology,  Prof.  Pelham 
reviews  Haverfield's  "EphemerisEpigraphica  " ; 
and  Messrs.  C.  Smith  and  F.  LI.  Griffith,  of 
the  British  Museum,  describe  an  early  Graeco- 
Egyptian  bilingual  dedication.  Finally,  we 
have,  with  two  other  translations,  a  rendering 
of  "  Eose  Aylraer  ''  into  Greek  elegiacs,  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  S.  Headlam. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 
Manchester  Goethe  Society. — [Saitirday,  Jan.  SI.) 

PuiNxiPAL  A.  W.  Ward,  president,  in  the  chair. 
— Before  a  numerous  audience  of  members  and 
friends,  Beethoven's  music  to  Goethe's  "  Egmout  " 
was  successfully  rendered  by  friends  of  the  society, 
Ihe  connecting  text  by  Bernays  being  read  by  the 
Eev.  T.  Quenzcr.  The  president,  in  an  intro- 
ductory address,  after  remarking  on  the  slow 
elaboration  of  "Egmont"  by  Goethe  and  on  its 
adaptation  in  179.5,  seven  years  after  its  first 
performance,  by  Schiller,  dwelt  on  two  points  of 
view  suggested  by  the  drama  :  (1)  Goethe's  treat- 
ment of  the  hittorical  groundwork,  and  (2)  bis 
presentment  of  the  character  of  Egmont.  The 
lecturer  thought  it  probable  that  Goethe  was 
attracted  by  the  personality  of  Egmont  rather 
than  by  the  historical  movement  of  tlie  revolt  of 
the  Netherlands.  Although  the  drama  breathes 
throughout  the  deep  aversion  to  a  cruel  despotism 
which  in  Goethe,  as  he  himrelf  remarked  to 
Eckermann,  was  quite  compatible  with  dislike  of 
the  French  Revolution,  there  is  in  it  no  hint  as  to 
the  duty  of  active  resistance  except  in  the  seeming 
quibbles  of  the  pettifogger  Vanseu,  and  in  the 
desperate  ecstasy  of  Clarchen.  Goethe  derived 
his  material  mainly  from  the  old  authorities  which 
served  Schiller  shortly  afterwards  in  his  historical 
essay,  Der  Abfall  der  Niederlande,  especially  from 


Strada,  a  Eoman  Jesuit,  the  conscientious  writer 
of  a  History  of  the  Insurrection,  ' '  after  the 
manner"  of  Tacitus  and  Sallust.  From  Strada 
are  taken  many  of  Goethe's  details,  such  as  the 
account  of  the  image -breakers  in  Flanders,  Alva's 
jealousy  of  the  Princess-Eegent,  the  inimitable 
description  of  Slargaret  of  Parma  which  Egmont 
gives  to  Clarchen.  The  figure  of  Alva's  son, 
Ferdinand,  and  lis  attempt  to  save  Egmont, 
though  not  taken  from  Strada,  are  historical. 
In  his  general  treatment  of  his  theme  Goethe 
seized  upon  the  essential  character  of  the  move- 
ment, conveying  the  true  historical  notion  that  the 
causes  of  the  outbreak  lay  in  the  tyranny  of 
Philip  II. 's  religious  decrees  and  the  fear  of  further 
oppression,  while  the  subsequent  chastisement  of 
Alva's  ride,  in  its  turn,  caused  the  prolonged 
struggle  that  followed.  Not  quite  so  easily  as  this 
historical  framework  does  the  historical  Egmont 
accommodate  himself  to  Goethe's  hero.  Strada, 
indeed,  in  his  comparison  of  Egmout  and  Orange, 
recalls  Goethe's  characterisation  of  the  two  men 
in  the  famous  scene  of  the  secondact.  "  Egmont," 
he  says,  "wasa  manof  gay,  open,  and  self-confident 
mind  ;  the  disposition  of  Orange  was  sombre,  in- 
scrutable, evasive.  The  former  gained  praise  by  his 
readiness  of  resoiu-ce ;  but  in  the  latter  it  was 
possible  to  put  trust.  Egmont  was  an  Ajax, 
stronger  in  the  field  than  in  coimcil ;  Orange  a 
Ulysses,  readier  to  contend  indoors  in  debate  than 
abroad  in  arms.  .  .  .  And  to  complete  the 
unlikeness,  Egmont  was  a  man  of  extremely 
handsome  features,  strong-limbed,  and  full  of 
dignity  of  aspect ;  Orange  had  a  spare  face,  a  bald 
head,  and  a  sallow  complexion.  Both  stood  high 
above  all  others  in  the  people's  esteem,  only  that 
men  loved  Egmont,  but  Orange  they  worshipped." 
The  truth  is  that  Lamoral  Count  Egmont,  Prince 
of  Gavre,  was,  certain  military  gifts  and  courtly 
graces  apart,  a  very  ordinary  man.  He  accompanied 
Charles  V.  as  a  lad  on  his  African  expedition, 
married  a  Bavarian  princess,  was  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  fought  at  the  siege  of  Metz, 
and  in  1854  headed  the  embassy  to  Queen  Mary 
of  England.  In  the  ensuing  war  with  France  he 
held  a  high  command,  and  gained  the  devotion  of 
the  army  and  the  enthusiastic  love  of  his  people  by 
the  victories  of  St.  Quentin  and  Gravelines.  His 
pride  and  his  grandeur,  his  extravagance  and  his 
joyous  disposition,  his  pre-eminence  in  all  manly 
exercises,  blinded  men  to  the  fact  that  behind  all 
these  lay  a  disposition  weak  as  wax,  and  a  character 
unstable  as  water.  Cardmal  Granvella,  the  real 
author  of  Philip's  policy  in  the  Netherland,  found 
out  the  true  Egmont,  and  by  a  pregnant  metaphor 
designated  him  as  the  friend  of  smoke.  After  join- 
ing Orange  in  the  protestations  against  Granvella's 
policy  addressed  to  the  king,  Egmont  undertook 
an  embassy  to  Spain,  in  which  he  allowed  Philip's 
affability  and  promises  of  favours  to  blind  him 
to  his  unyielding  firmness  of  purpose  in  all 
matters  of  real  importance.  Towards  the  con- 
federation of  the  nobles  ho  maintained  a  doubtful 
attitude,  and  after  the  disturbances  of  the  image- 
breakers,  restored  order  in  Flanders  with  merciless 
severity.  But  it  was  too  late  to  avert  his  fate ; 
he  had  already  been  doomed  to  destruction,  with 
Orange,  Hoome,  and  other  leaders  of  the  nobility, 
before  Alva's  army  began  its  northward  march.  A 
eulogistic  letter  from  the  king  and  Alva's  courtesies 
hdled  him  into  security  ;  and,  in  spite  of  repeated 
warnings,  he  did  not  dare  to  fly.  So  he  was 
caught  easily  ;  and  hoping  to  the  last  through  the 
dreary  months  of  imprisonment,  unresigned  to  his 
fate  even  on  the  scaffold,  he  died  a  martyr  in  spite 
of  himself.  This  is  the  Egmont  of  history,  but  it 
is  not  Goethe's  Egmont.  Goethe's  purpose  is  to 
exhibit  his  hero  in  the  buoyant  springtide  of  life  ; 
and  this  conception  a  figure  like  Cliirchen  could 
alone  render  complete.  For  him  Egmont  is  a 
soldier  crowned  by  victory,  and  a  great  noble 
whose  voice  carries  weight  in  affairs  of  state  ;  but 
first,  and  above  all,  he  is  the  bright  and  genial 
child  of  nature,  beloved  of  all — a  man  who  leads 
his  life  with  self-confidence  and  trust  in  human 
nature.  He  must  be  a  patriot;  for  he  is  in 
instinctive  sympathy  with  his  people,  whose  sons 
he  has  led  to  battle,  and  whose  cause  he  has 
espoused  against  the  oppression  of  the  foreigners. 
His  statesmanship  may  fail  as  compared  with  that 
of  an  Orange  ;  but  if  he  knows  not  how  to  preserve 
his  life  for  his  country,  he  knows  how  to  benefit 
her  by  his  death. 


New  Shakspere  Society. — [Friday,  Feb.  13.) 

Dr.  F.  J.  FuRSivALL  in  the  chair. — Miss  Grace 
Latham  read  a  paper  on  "Julia,  Silvia,  Hero,  and 
Viola,"  comparing  Shakspere's  treatment  of  these 
characters.  Julia,  in  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verena,"  is  the  first  of  his  complex  studies  of 
women.  It  is  written  in  disjointed  parts  and 
many  styles,  beginning  with  brilliant  comedy  of 
intrigue,  each  scene  developing  different  qualities 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  so  that  we  are  given  the 
unpression  of  many,  instead  of  one  person.  Silvia 
is  simpler  and  more  consistent,  but  wanting  in 
the  detail  of  his  later  works.  She  is  the  strong, 
self- sustained,  as  Julia  is  the  weak  woman, 
needing  support;  and  they  form  the  starting- 
point  of  two  of  Shakspere's  principal  feminine 
types.  Hero  is  an  over-disciplined  example  of  the 
second  of  these.  Her  training  has  been  an  external 
tyranny,  not  an  educating  process  carried  on 
with  the  active  co-operation  of  her  will.  Hence 
her  power  of  independent  action  and  self-assertion 
is  gone.  She  faUs  in  the  great  crisis  of  her  life, 
and  Don  John's  slander  triumphs  for  the  time. 
Hero  is  also  a  specimen  of  a  character  chiefly 
displayed  through  hints  and  indications,  whose 
dramatic  capabilities  lie  more  in  the  situations 
given  to  it  than  in  any  strength  or  brilliancy  of  its 
own.  Viola  has  the  strong  passion  of  Julia  and 
the  nervous  timidity  of  Hero,  with  a  power  of 
endurance  aU  her  own.  Her  faculties  have  been 
developed  and  harmonised  by  a  discipline  carried 
to  the  farthest  possible  point  by  her  own  indomit- 
able will.  Infinitely  complex  though  this  character 
is,  no  part  is  elaborated  at  the  expense  of  the  rest, 
the  dominant  qualities  running  right  through  it, 
no  matter  how  much  the  style  of  writing  may  be 
changed.  Miss  Latham  also  pointed  out  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  this  character,  arising  from  its 
subtlety.  The  reader  is  tempted  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  its  poetry,  the  actress  on  its  comedy  ;  and 
it  is  necessary  to  avoid  this — to  draw  a  line  between 
Viola,  the  romantic,  passionate,  poetic  woman, 
and  Cesario,  the  fashionable  spoilt  page,  the  real 
and  the  assumed  characters,  which  form  the 
dramatic  side  of  the  part.  Associated  with  these 
is  the  soul -life  of  the  tender-hearted,  thoughtfiil 
girl,  not  forcible  enough  to  bear  alone  the  weight 
of  the  piece  as  a  heroine  must  do,  but  adding 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  part,  its  interest  and 
value  as  a  study  of  an  ideal  woman. 

RusKiN  Society. — (Friday,  Feb.  13.) 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Faunthohpe,  in  the  chair. — Mr. 
Henry  E.  West  read  a  paper  on  "  Some  Views  of 
Art  according  to  Ruskin,  and  otherwise,"  which 
subject  he  approached  from  a  lay  standpoint  as 
one  who,  while  admiring  the  beauty  of  Ruskin's 
teaching,  saw  room  m  the  world  for  widely 
divergent  theories  of  art.  The  views  expressed  by 
the  great  English  art  critic  could  not  be  too  much 
studied  in  the  light  of  truth  to  nature  and  apprecia- 
tion of  beauty.  To  make  all  handicraft  noble  by  set- 
ting up  an  ideal  of  beauty,  to  endeavour  to  bring 
beauty  into  the  lives  of  all  men  and  women,  to 
make  art  and  life  go  hand  in  hand :  such  ia 
Ruskin's  creed  and  his  practice.  In  art,  however, 
there  is  room  for  teachers  who  do  not  use  the  same 
methods ;  and  energy,  force,  passion ,  have  their  parts 
to  play — like  life,  they  must  be  viewed  as  parts 
of  a  whole.  We  shall  not  quarrel  with  realism,  if  it  is 
picturesque,  nor  banish  the  clafsic,  because  it  has 
not  been  a  sufficiently  good  customer  of  the  tailor 
or  the  draper.  Just  as  in  the  poetic  artist  we 
prize  that  passionate  love  of  nature,  undisciplined  ; 
but  firing  our  hearts  at  once,  as  iu  Swinburne, 
twenty  times  more  than  the  declamatory  morality 
of  Cowper,  so  many  of  us  must  welcome  creative 
art,  free  but  di\ine,  though  its  language  be  not 
that  of  the  i^ulpit  In  fine,  art  of  all  kmds  is  wide 
— wideas  humanity — and  should  not  be  narrowed  in 
the  interests  of  any  one  virtue,  but  to  the  inter- 
preter of  nature,  one  touch  of  which  makes  the 
whole  world  kin. — A  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Messrs.  Robjohns,  A'iney,  Peartrco,  Southey,  and 
the  chairman  took  part. 
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FINE   ART. 

Manual  of  Archaeohgy.     By  Talfourd  Ely. 

(Grevel.) 
A  Manual  of  Archaeology  is  much  needed. 
Mr.  Ely's  book  has,  however,  no  claim 
to  be  called  by  such  a  title.  It  is  not 
a  Manual  of  Archaeology,  but  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Greek  Sculpture,  a 
subject  with  which  Mr.  Ely  is  manifestly 
familiar,  and  which  he  treats,  if  not  with 
much  insight,  yet  with  sufficient  and  com- 
mendable erudition.  Unfortunately,  to  jus- 
tify the  imjustifiable  title  he  has  chosen,  he 
has  been  induced  to  devote  nearly  half  his 
space  to  a  superficial  discussion  of  matters 
with  which  he  has  only  a  second-hand 
acquaintance,  while  whole  regions  of  archaeo- 
logical science  are  left  untouched. 

In  his  own  department  the  merits  of  the 
book  are  so  considerable  that  no  greater 
service  can  be  rendered  to  the  author 
than  to  point  out,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
the  shortcomings  which  should  bo  remedied 
in  future  editions.  In  a  book  advertised 
as  a  Manual  of  Archaeology,  we  are 
entitled  to  expect  that  some  account 
shoidd  he  given  of  the  results  of  the 
recent  archaeological  surveys  of  France, 
Palestine,  and  India,  of  Jain  temples,  of 
Buddhist  caves,  and  of  the  archaeological 
treasures  of  Burma,  China,  Japan,  Yucatan, 
Mexico,  and  Peru.  Coming  nearer  home, 
the  catacombs  of  Pome  and  the  unique  col- 
lection in  the  Lateran  Museum  of  Christian 
Archaeology  should  not  be  left  unnoticed ; 
something  shoidd  be  said  of  Gnostic 
gems,  of  Scandinavian  and  Irish  broaches, 
of  Celtic  crosiers,  bells,  and  reliquaries ; 
of  the  so-called  Punic  crosses,  and  the 
sculjitured  stones  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Northumbria;  of  monumental  brasses, 
armour,  painted  glass,  and  of  the  contents  of 
such  collections  as  the  Griino  Gowiilbe  at 
Dresden,  the  Cluny  Museum  at  Paris,  and 
the  Arsenal  at  Venice. 

To  Roman  archaeology,  one  of  the  two 
main  departments  to  which  Mr.  Ely  promises 
to  give  special  attention,  he  should  have 
allotted  more  than  three  pages,  one  of  which 
is  occupied  by  certain  familiar  lines  of  poetry 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  Roman  art,  and 
by  a  supoi-fluous  "  illustration  "  which  fills 
half  a  page,  but  is  not  even  described  in  the 
text.  Only  two  lines  are  devoted  to  amphi- 
theatres, baths,  aqueducts,  triumphal  arches 
and  columns;  while  such  characteristic  works 
of  Roman  magnificence  and  style  as  the 
Pantheon,  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  the 
baths  of  Diocletian,  and  the  Antonine 
column  are  left  unmentioned.  Even  this 
superficial  sketch  of  Roman  archaeology 
is  inexact ;  the  Tabularium,  built  in  78  n.c, 
being  classed  with  the  Servian  walls  as 
belonging  to  the  very  earliest  epoch,  while 
the  substructures  of  the  Palatine,  which  do 
belong  to  this  period,  are  not  mentioned. 

The  vast  subject  of  Prehistoric  Archae- 
ology occupies  less  than  six  pages  of  text. 
The  lake-dweDings  are  dismissed  in  eight 
lines,  kitchen-middens  in  four,  barrows  in 
one,  nurliags  in  another.  Brief  as  is  this 
summary,  Mr.  Ely  has  contrived  to  say 
enough  to  make  it  iMssiblo  to  gauge  the 
limitations  of  his  knowledge.  Thus,  all 
he     lake-dweUings    are    assigned    to    thfe 


NeoHthic  age ;  whereas  most  of  them  be- 
long to  the  age  of  bronze,  and  several 
come  down  to  that  of  iron.  Wo  are 
told  that  the  Neolithic  implements  were 
"  often  of  jade,"  whereas  jade,  and  even 
jadeite,  is  extremely  rare.  Cromlechs  and 
Dolmens  are  assumed  to  be  identical,  despite 
the  convenient  distinction  laid  down  by  the 
French  archaeologists,  and  now  generally 
adopted. 

It  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  omitted 
the  chapter  on  Egjrptian  archaeology,  which 
is  superficial  and  inadequate,  displaying  no 
fii'st-hand  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  but 
mainly  compiled  from  Maspero,  with  the 
introduction  of  a  few  inaccurate  statements, 
which  a  real  knowledge  of  the  subject 
would  have  made  impossible.  Thus,  a  plan, 
taken  from  Maspero,  of  the  most  perfect  of 
the  group  of  temples  at  Karnak,  is  labelled 
"  Plan  of  the  Temple  at  KJionsu,"  as  if 
Khonsu  had  been  a  place  instead  of  being 
the  name  of  the  moon-god  in  the  great 
Theban  triad.  And  yet  Mr.  Ely  boasts  in 
his  Preface  that  "  accuracy  of  detail  has 
boon  conscientiously  attempted."  This 
makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  give  a 
few  more  instances  of  similar  slips.  Mr. 
Ely  gives  Maspero  as  his  authority  for 
the  statement  that  the  Hittite  "language 
was  much  in  vogue  in  the  fashionable  world 
of  Egypt."  Turning  up  the  reference  to 
Maspero,  which  is  given  in  a  note,  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Ely  has  misunderstood  his  own 
authority.  Maspero,  after  speaking  of  the 
Hittites,  goes  on  to  mention  "  the  dialects 
of  Syria,"  and  enumerates  as  a  proof  of 
Semitic  influences  anumber  of  purely  Semitic 
words  which  appear  in  the  records  of  the 
XlXth  Dynasty.  Mr.  Ely  can  hardly  have 
supposed  that  biblical  Hebrew  was  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  Hittites,  and  he  should 
have  been  able  to  recognise  ordinary  Hebrew 
words. 

More  excuse  may  be  made  for  the  un- 
guarded repetition  of  Maspero's  statement 
that,  in  the  human-headed  sphinxes  of  the 
Hyksos  period,  found  at  Tanis,  "the  nose 
is  acxuilino  and  depressed  at  the  tip."  If 
Mr.  Ely  had  examined  the  three  Hyksos 
sphinxes  in  the  ci-devant  Boulaq  museum 
he  might  have  discovered  that  in  two  cases 
these  aquiline  noses  are  modem  restorations, 
so  modelled  in  conformity  with  the  now 
exploded  theory  that  the  Hyksos  were 
eagle-nosed  Semitic  Bedouins.  The  nose  of 
the  third  sphinx,  which  has  fortunately 
escaped  mutilation,  is,  however,  of  a  wholly 
different  type,  tip-turned,  flat,  broad,  and 
stumpy. 

Far  too  sweeping  is  the  statement  that 
"  till  Roman  times  the  ancient  world 
is  for  us  in  great  j)art  a  blank."  Even 
leaving  Herodotus  and  the  Old  Testament 
out  of  account,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  we 
have  more  authentic  knowledge  of  the  early 
history  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia 
than  of  the  early  history  of  Rome.  The 
greater  monuments  of  Thebes,  their  wall- 
faces  forming  a  picture  gallery  of  the  Asiatic 
exploits  of  Egyptian  monarchs,  are  all  older 
than  the  Exodus,  the  account  of  the  cam- 
paign of  Shishak  against  Rehoboam  seem- 
ing quite  modern  in  comparison  with  the 
records  which  surround  it.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  monumental  history  which  is  re- 


corded on  the  Theban  waUs  ended  centuries 
before  any  authentic  history  of  Rome  begins. 
So  also  the  monumental  history  of  Nineveh 
and  the  records  in  her  libraries  cease  at 
about  the  date  assigned  to  the  foundation  of 
Rome. 

Mr.  Ely  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  the 
art  of  Judaea,  about  which  even  specialists 
know  next  to  nothing,  and  about  which  he 
necessarily  knows  stiU  less.  Thus,  he  informs 
us  that  "the  exact  form  of  the  seven- 
branched  candlestick  was  hotly  disjiuted, 
till  it  occurred  to  some  of  the  disputants 
to  notice  its  image  on  the  arch  of  Titus." 
This  sneer  is  wholly  undeserved.  Reland, 
tlio  earliest  writer  on  the  subject,  in 
his  book  J)e  Spoliis  Templi,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1716,  engraves  prominently  the 
representation  of  the  candlestick  from  the  j 
Arch  of  Titus,  and  bases  his  whole  argument 
upon  it.  The  discussion  among  "  the  dis' 
putants"  to  which  Mr.  Ely  ajiparontly  refer 
turned  merely  on  the  point  how  far  thol 
doscriiitions  given  by  Josej)hu8  and  in  the' 
Talmud  could  be  reconciled  with  the  repro- 
sontation  on  the  Arch. 

The  account  of  the  discoveries  at  Jeru- 
salem is  confusing  and  confused.  Wo  are 
told  that  the  substructiires  of  the  Haram 
"unearthed  by  English  explorers"  prove 
that  "the  architecture  of  the  Temple  was 
essentially  Egyptian  in  character."  Yet,  in 
spite  of  its  Egyptian  character,  this  massive 
masonry  is  referred  to  "  the  Tyrian  artists 
who  in  B.C.  1013  began  the  building  of 
Solomon's  Temple."  Mr.  Ely  might  have 
known  that  De  Saulcy's  crude  opinions  have 
long  been  overthrown,  the  drafted  masonry 
of  these  substructures,  by  comparison  with 
the  remains  of  the  palace  erected  by  Hyr- 
canus  at  'Ariik  el  Emir  being  proved  not  to 
be  older  than  176  b.c,  and  almost  certainly 
of  Herodian  age,  the  influence  being  Greek 
and  not  Egj'ptian. 

Among  the  existing  remains  of  Solomon's 
work  Mr.  Ely  includes  "  the  eastern  portico 
long  known  as  Solomon's  Porch."  There 
are  no  existing  traces  of  any  such  building. 
When  the  Crusaders  reached  Jerusalem  they 
found  the  ruins  of  Justinian's  Church  of  St. 
Mary,  which  was  completed  in  532  a.d.,  to 
which  ruins  they  gave  the  names  of  Solomon's 
Temple  and  Solomon's  Porch.  The  nave  of 
the  church  was  widened  and  enlarged  bj'  tho 
Crusaders,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Mosque 
el  Aksa.  Another  jjortion  of  the  ruins  of 
Justinian's  Church  was  supposed  by  the  Cru- 
saders to  be  the  Solomon's  Porch  of  the  New 
Testament,  a  porch  which  Josephus,  follow- 
ing the  popular  legend,  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  Solomon.  We  are  next  informed 
that  the  "  Egyptian  monolith  "  near  Siloam 
has  been  referred  to  Solomon's  ago.  This 
information  is  given  on  the  authority  of 
Lenormant,  who  took  it  from  De  Saulcy. 
It  is  another  of  De  Saulcy's  dreams,  the 
curved  cornice,  which  suggested  the  idea  of  ^k 
an  Egyptian  origin,  being  also  found  in  the  W 
so-called  Tomb  of  Absolom,  which  is  Graeco- 
Roman  in  style.  This  "Egyptian  mono- 
lith," instead  of  being  the  oldest  tomb 
near  Jerusalem,  as  Mr.  Ely,  following 
the  dangerous  guidance  of  Lenormant, 
affirms,  is  now  believed  to  be  somewhat 
later  than  the  tomb  of  the  Beni  Hezir, 
which,  with  its  Doric  columns  and  triglyphs, 
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is  not  older  than  the  first  century  B.C.  If 
Mr.  Ely  had  consulted  the  publications  of 
tlie  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  which  have 
dissipated  so  many  of  the  old  illusions, 
instead  of  following  the  obsolete  conjectures 
of  I)e  Saulcy  and  Lenormant,  he  would 
have  avoided  these  and  other  errors. 

The  account  of  the  Moabite  Stone  is  not 
so  accui-ate  as  could  be  wished.  It  is  not, 
as  wo  are  told,  the  oldest  inscription  in 
Phoenician  characters,  one  of  the  Baal 
Lebanon  inscriptions  being  considerably 
older.  Then  we  are  informed  that  "the 
villagers  split  the  stone  into  fragments, 
and  each  pocketed  one."  Tlic  larger  frag- 
ments in  the  Louvre  are  too  massive  to 
be  "pocketed";  and  the  fragments  were 
not  pocketed  by  each  villager,  but  were 
distributed  among  the  diiferent  families  of 
the  tribe  as  charms  to  be  placed  in  their 
granaries,  in  order  to  serve  as  blessings  on 
the  corn.  In  the  account  given  of  the  in- 
scription Mr.  Ely  confuses  Mesha's  own 
statements  with  the  narrative  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Kings.  Mr.  Ely  says  the  in- 
scription "  tells  of  the  deeds  of  Mesha 
against  Omri,  Ahab,  and  Ahaziah  ";  whereas 
the  inscription  only  mentions  Omri  and  his 
son,  while  the  name  of  Aliaziali,  introduced 
from  the  Book  of  Kings,  should  rather  have 
been  Jehoram. 

The  Eshmuuazar  Sarcophagus,  we  are 
told,  "  shows  by  its  inscriptions  that  it  was 
appropriated  from  an  Egyptian  owner. 
This  is  not  stated  or  shown  in  either  of  the 
two  well-known  inscriptions;  though  the  sar- 
cophagus is  in  the  Egyptian  style,  and  was 
probably  made  in  Egypt.  Mariette  fancied 
that  ho  saw  on  the  base  traces  of  hiero- 
glyphics ;  which  no  one  has  been  able  to 
decipher,  and  no  one  but  himself  to  see. 
But  the  position  assigned  to  them  shows  that 
they  cannot  be  records  of  any  earlier  appro- 
priation, although,  if  they  exist,  it  is  possible 
they  may  be  the  trade-mark  of  the  maker 
or  the  exporter. 

The  chapter  on  Etruscan  archaeology  is 
meagre,  and,  to  some  extent,  obsolete.  Thus 
wo  are  told  that  "  the  Etruscans  have  carved 
their  writings  on  their  tombs,  but  all  efforts 
to  interpret  their  meaning  have  as  yet 
proved  fruitless."  This  statement  might 
have  passed  muster  twenty  years  ago.  Now, 
however,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  labours  of 
Peecke  and  Pauli,  the  grammatical  suiRxes 
have  been  detected,  and  the  common  recur- 
rent words  have  been  determined,  so  that 
most  of  the  mortuary  inscriptions  can  be 
read  with  certainty. 

The  statement,  that  on  "  Etruscan  mirrors 
the  letters  of  inscriptions  are  always  Etrus- 
can and  not  Greek,"  is  misleading.  The 
Etruscan  was  an  old  Greek  alphabet  of  the 
Chalcidian  typo,  and  on  some  mirrors — for 
example,  on  the  famous  Patera  Caspiana, 
representing  the  birth  of  Minerva,  which  is 
proved  to  be  Etruscau  by  the  Etruscan 
names  of  the  deities,  every  one  of  the  twenty 
letters  is  of  the  Chalcidian  type. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  praise  almost 
unreservedly  that  portion  of  the  volume 
which  deals  with  Greek  art.  Here  Mr. 
Ely  is  evidently  at  home ;  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  statues  and  buildings  have  been 
compiled  with  considerable  pains,  exhibiting 
the  merits  as  well  as  the  defects  of  the  school 


in  which  the  writer  has  been  trained,  More 
attention  is  paid  to  details  than  to  principles. 
The  cardinal  principle  of  the  evolution  of  type 
has  not  been  fully  grasped.  Thus,  the  stages 
by  which  the  later  types  of  Aphrodite  were 
gradually  evolved  from  that  of  the  Cypriote 
Astarte  are  not  worked  out.  Though  the 
evolution  of  the  Greek  temple  from  a 
wooden  structure  is  fuUy  admitted,  we 
have  the  contradictory  suggestion  that 
the  horizontal  lintel,  the  Doric  column, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  temple  may 
have  been  borrowed  by  the  Greek  architects 
from  Egyptian  temples  or  the  rock-cut 
tombs  at  Beni  Hassan.  A  brief  account  is 
given  of  Lydian  architecture,  while  that  of 
Lycia,  which  throws  so  much  light  on  the 
evolution  of  the  Greek  temple,  is  not 
described. 

Mr.  Ely  essays  to  adopt  the  affected 
spelling  of  Greek  names  now  in  fashion, 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  alphabet  he 
uses  is  that  of  Italy  and  not  of  Greece  ;  and 
like  those  whose  example  he  follows,  he  is 
necessarily  inconsistent.  He  writes  Cyrus 
and  Croesus.  Why,  then,  Dareios ;  or,  if 
he  must  needs  be  pedantic,  why  not 
Daryavush?  If  Tliemistokles,  then  why 
Sophocles?  If  Hephaistos,  Heraion,  and 
Polykleitos,  why  Mycenae  and  Piraeus  ? 
Dioskuri,  Paeonios,  Dionysos,  and  Hymettos 
are  mere  mongrels — neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other. 

Each  chapter  is  headed  in  somewhat  pro- 
fessorial style  with  a  list  of  "  books  recom- 
mended." Books  obsolete  or  untrustworthy 
are  sometimes  "  recommended,"  while  indis- 
pensable works  are  omitted.  The  publica- 
tions of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  are 
not  recommended.  Semitic  epigraphy  is 
treated  without  reference  to  the  Corpus  or 
even  to  Schroder.  For  Home  and  Etruria 
Martha's  Manual,  a  very  second-rate  book, 
is  recommended,  and  Otto  Richter  and 
Fabretti  are  passed  over.  As  to  prehistoric 
archaeology  no  mention  is  made  of  the  in- 
dispensable works  of  Cartailhac,  De  Mor- 
tillet,  Nilsson,  and  Anderson. 

The  book  is  advertised  as  containing  114 
illustrations.  The  illustrations  are  there, 
most  of  them  good,  a  few  indifferent. 
Many  are  old  friends,  borrowed  without 
acknowledgment ;  and  in  several  cases,  in- 
stead of  the  illustrations  being  engraved  to 
illustrate  the  text,  the  text  seems  to  have 
been  written  up  to  fit  illustrations  that  were 
available. 

FuU  credit  should  be  given  to  the  pub- 
lishers for  the  way  in  which  the  book  has 
been  got  up,  type  and  paper  leaving  nothing 
to  be  desired  ;  but  they  should  have  pro- 
tested against  the  misleading  title.  A 
Manual  of  Archaeology  in  268  jiages  of 
large  t3'po  is  an  impossibility.  Such  a  task 
is  not  within  the  compass  of  any  single 
scholar.  Like  Dr.  Ivan  Miiller's  Ilandbuch  or 
Eoscher's  Lexicon,  it  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  the  associated  labours  of  many 
specialists.  Even  compilation  from  popular 
French  manuals  requires  an  amount  of 
independent  knowledge,  ranging  over  such 
a  wide  field,  that  no  one  man  is  likely 
to  possess  it.  Mr.  Ely,  therefore,  should 
not  bo  blamed  so  much  for  having  neces- 
sarily failed,  as  for  having  essayed  a  task 
on  tho  face  of  it  imj)ossible.     At  the  same 


time,  he  deserves  to  be  thanked  for  having 
given  us  several  really  valuable  chapters  on 
a  department  of  archaeology  of  which  he  is 
fully  competent  to  treat.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  high  level  attained  in  these  chapters 
throws  into  relief  the  deficiencies  of  the 
rest.  If  the  whole  book,  like  some  parts 
of  it,  had  been  merely  a  popular  and  sloppy 
compilation,  it  might  have  been  judged  by 
an  altogether  different  standard ;  but,  if 
one-half  of  a  book  appeals  to  scholars,  and 
the  other  half  only  to  the  "  general  reader," 
it  would  be  a  poor  compliment  to  the  author 
not  to  place  him  in  the  higher  category,  and 
to  require  throughout  the  knowledge  and 
minute  accuracy  which  we  are  entitled  to 
demand  from  experts. 

Isaac  Tayi-or. 


NOTES    ON  ART  AND  AECHAEOLOGY. 

An  exhibition  of  drawings  acquired  for  the 
British  Museum  during  tho  last  seven  years  or  so 
has  been  arranged  in  the  cases  recently  occupied 
by  the  Japanese  drawings.  It  will  bo  opened 
early  next  month. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  been  elected  an  hon. 
member  of  tho  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water-Colours ;  Mr.  Charles  Eobertson  a  mem- 
ber; and  Messrs.  Charles  E.  Fripp,  E.  R. 
Hughes,  and  Thomas  M.  Rooke,  associates. 

The  exhibitions  to  open  next  week  include  a 
collection  of  prints  illustrative  of  the  French 
revival  of  etching,  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club  in  SavUo-row ;  and  a  series  of  water-colour 
drawings  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Watson,  entitled 
"Through  Normandy,"  at  Mr.  Robert  Dun- 
thome's,  in  Vigo-streot. 

The  series  of  articles  on  "  Nottinghamshire 
Crosses,"  which  were  contributed  by  Mr.  A. 
Stapleton  to  the  Antiquary  during  1887-9,  have 
boon  re-written.  They  are  to  be  reprinted  in 
tho  Manafidd  Adocrtiscr,  after  which  100  copies 
wU  bo  published  in  book-form. 

The  second  general  meeting  of  the  Hellenic 
Society  for  the  present  session  will  be  held  at 
22,  Albemarle-street  on  Monday,  February  23, 
at  3  p.m.,  when  tho  following  papers  will  bo 
road:  "The  Life  and  "Work  of  Dr.  Schlie- 
niann,"  by  Prof.  Percy  Gardner;  and  "The 
Erechtheum,"  by  R.  W.  Sohultz. 

The  committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  the  Monuments  of  Ancient  Egypt, 
having  obtained  permission  from  the  Egyptian 
Government  to  undertake  tho  repair  of  tho 
Great  Temple  of  Kamak,  has  decided  to  appro- 
priate £500  towards  that  purpose,  and  also  to 
issue  an  appeal  for  subscriptions  to  a  special 
fund.  Tho  work  will  be  entrusted  to  tho  Public 
Works  Department,  of  which  Sir  Colin  Scott 
Moncrieff  is  chief;  and  it  wUl  be  carried  out 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Col.  Ross,  in 
consultation  with  Grand  Bey,  tho  architect  to 
the  department.  The  hon.  treasurer  of  the 
special  fund  is  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  of  Child's 
Bank,  Temple  Bar. 

We  quote  the  following  from  tho  Cairo  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times : — ■ 

' '  Further  details  about  the  recent  discovery  of 
antiquities  at  Luxor  state  that  three  galleries  have 
been  opened,  situated  at  the  bottom  ol  a  shaft  4H£t. 
deep.  One  gallery  was  found  to  be  empty ;  the 
others  contained  132  mummies  intact,  of  which 
149  are  of  the  XXth  and  two  of  the  XlXth 
Dynasty.  There  have  also  been  found  110  cases 
containing  statuettes  and  votive  oiIerings,_  77 
papyri,  and  statues  of  Isis,  Neptliis,  and  Osiris, 
and  also  largo  quantities  of  other  valuable 
treasures.  The  entire  find  has  been  loaded  with- 
out injury  into  barges  for  transport  to  Cairo,  after 
being  catalogued  by  M.  Grcbaut  " 
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MUSIC. 

REGENT  CONGERTS. 

The  second  of  Seiior  Albeniz's  seriosof  concerts 
took  place  at  St.  James's  Hall  last  Thursday 
week.  The  reading  of  the  Schubert  Trio  in 
B  flat  was  somewhat  sentimental,  while  that 
of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C  sharp  minor  by  the 
concert-giver  was  tame  and  unpoetical.  Sefior 
Albeniz  was  far  more  successful  in  a  Scarlatti 
piece  which  he  gave  by  way  of  encore.  Senor 
Arbos,  the  new  Spanish  violinist,  played  two 
solos  :  the  Adagio  from  Spohr's  ninth  Concerto 
and  Bach's  Fugue  in  G  minor.  His  intonation 
is  good  and  his  technique  sound,  and,  more- 
over, ho  is  a  highly  intelligent  artist.  Miss 
Marguerite  Hall  and  Mr.  Courtice  Pounds  were 
the  vocalists. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Mr.  Henschel 
gave  his  fifth  Symphony  concert,  and  the  date 
(February  12)  being  so  close  to  the  anniversary 
of  Wagner's  death,  the  programme  was  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  the  v.-orks  of  that  master. 
The  performance  of  the  "  Meistersinger  " 
Overture  was  not  altogctlior  a  happy  one,  but 
the  "Parsifal"  Prelude,  with  exception  of  the 
"  Faith"  phrasefor  bra«s,  went  remarkably  well. 
The  "Eidc  of  the  Valkyries"  makes  a  good 
closing  piece,  but  should  not  have  come  after  the 
solenm  Prelude.  Herr  Eiohter  has  sometimes 
followed  with  a  Liszt  "Ehajjsody."  This  is 
quite  as  bad,  though  perhaps  not  so  cruel  as 
to  kill  Wagner  with  Wagner.  One  of  the  great 
attractions  of  the  evtuing  was  the  Monologue 
and  Duct  from  the  second  act  of  the  "  Meister- 
singer." Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel  sang  with 
great  charm  and  dramatic  feeling,  and  the 
orchestra  for  this  excerpt  was  under  the  in- 
telligent guidance  of  Mr.  Hollander.  The 
performance  of  the  "  Eroica  "  left  something 
to  desire.  The  ojiening  movement,  however, 
was  interpreted  with  much  power.  The  hall 
■was  crowded. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  recommenced 
last  Saturday  afternoon,  when  Herr  Stavenhagen 
gave  a  crisp  rendering  of  Beethoven's  piano- 
forte Concerto  in  B  flat.  Though  published  as 
No.  2,  it  was  actually  written  befoi-e  the  one 
in  C,  known  as  No.  1.  As  in  most  of 
the  composer's  early  works,  the  influence  of 
Mozart  here  makes  itself  strongly  felt ;  but  the 
music  is  decidedly  bright  and  pleasing,  and 
it  is  strange  that  the  work  has  not  been 
heard  at  the  Palace  since  it  was  played 
hero  by  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor  in  1870.  The  per- 
formance of  Schumann's  D  minor  Symphony, 
under  Mr.  Manns's  direction,  was  superb;  it 
is   only  here  that  full  justice  is  done  to  the 


orchestral  works  of  this  master.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Miss  EUicott's  clever 
Dramatic  Overture,  written  for  the  Gloucester 
Festival  of  188(i,  and  Bizet's  "  Carmen " 
Suite.  Mme.  Fanny  Moody  and  Mr.  C.  Man- 
ners were  successful  as  the  vocalists. 

Mr.  Augfustus  Harris  g.ave  the  first  of  his 
"Lenten  Oratorios"  at  Covont-garden  Theatre 
on  Satvirday.  The  work  chosen  for  this  opening 
evening  was  the  "Elijah."  The  experi- 
ment is  a  novel  and  interesting  one, 
and  seems  likely  to.  succeed.  The  band  and 
chorus,  six  hundred  in  number,  were  excellent ; 
but  the  tenors  and  basses  were  so  placed  that 
their  voices  did  not  come  out  well,  and,  besides, 
the  conductor  (Mr.  A.  Randegger)  did  not  have 
them  under  perfect  control.  The  performance 
was  a  good  one.  The  principal  vocalists  were 
Miss  Anna  Williams,  Miss  M.  Mackenzie,  .';nd 
Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Watkin  Mills.  The  last- 
named  sang  the  "Prophet"  music  with  va.r>re 
vigour  than  at  the  last  performance  of  the 
Oratorio  at  the  Albert  Hall.  There  was  a  ve:y 
largo  audience. 

I3ccthoven's  Quartet  in  E  minor  (Op.  o9. 
No.  2)  was  finely  interjjreted  at  the  Popular 
Concert  on  Monday  evening  by  Messrs. 
Joachim,  Hies,  Straus,  and  Piatti.  M.  Max 
Pauer  was  the  pianist,  and  in  liis  solo,  Rhein- 
berger's  Toccata  (Op.  12),  displayed  skill  and 
inteUigenco.  There  is  more  science  than  in- 
spiration in  this  clever  piec<' ;  and  the  pianist, 
perhaps,  pleased  the  audience  better  in 
Beethoven's  "Andante  favori,"  which  he  gave 
by  way  of  encore,  and  with  much  taste.  The 
programme  included  Spohr's  "Larghetto  and 
Rondo "  (Op.  G7,  No.  2)  for  two  violins, 
played  by  Messrs.  Joachim  and  Straus.  Mr. 
Hirwen  Jones  was  the  vocalist. 

Mr.  Max  Pauer  gave  a  pianoforte  recital  at 
Princes'  Hall  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  His 
performance  of  Bach's  interesting  Toccata  and 
Fugue  in  P  sharp  minor  was  excellent.  He 
also  deserves  much  praise  for  his  intelligent  and 
expressive  reading  of  Beethoven's  poetical 
Sonata  in  E  (Op.  109),  although  the  theme  of 
the  last  movement  was  tiiken  at  a  little  too 
slow  a  rate.  In  two  of  Schumann's  "  Paga- 
nini "  Studies,  in  Mendelssohn's  Prelude  and 
Fugue  in  F  minor,  and  in  an  Etude  in  F  by  the 
same  master,  Mr.  Pauer  showed  off  his  fine 
technique  to  immense  advantage.  But  he  was 
not  so  successful  in  Grieg's  Ballade  in  G  minor ; 
for  he  has  not  yet  caught  the  wayward  spirit 
of  the  Scandinavian  composer.  The  programme 
also  included  pieces  by  Rubinstein  and  Liszt, 
and  "  Walzer"  by  the  concert-giver. 

J.  S.  Shedlook. 
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LADYBELMAR.  1vol.  By  Thomas  Terrell 

ninl  T.  L.  AV)I1TE.  This  exciting  etory  of  Loiid.^n  life  lia.s  already 
linn  dntniatised  by  Jlr.  Sydney  Oruiidy.  Jliiudtiomcly  byiiud  In 
iicirlet  clutb.    '6'A  pp.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

AN    AMERICAN   WIDOW.     3  vols.      By 

ALlJilKT  KE^■1LL-1^.VVIES.  A  vivid  and  piquaut  story  of 
American  life  in  London. 

The  t*coT.SMAN  says :— **  Is  cleverly  written  and  ingeniously  contrived. 
..   .A  very  rlcver  sensational  melodrama." 

The  KvKxiNu  Nkws  and  Tost  naj's:— "A  capital  expose  of  the 
America:!  inv;ision  of  England  by  young  ladies  in  search  of  husUinds 
iiiiionKst  the  Ecious  of  our  nobility.  Throughout  the  whole  three 
voliiniiH  there  is  not  a  single  dull  cluiptev." 

The  Figaro  says:— "It  ia  biith  clever  and  original,  and  treats  with 
couspicuuus  ability  a  topic  which  is  discussed  with  avidity  on  both 
Bidea  of  the  Atlantic." 

The  Sunday  Times  Bays :—"  Few  better  novels  than  this  have  been 
published  lately." 

HOLLY.     2  vols.     By  Nomad,  Author  of 

"  The  Railway  Foundling,"  "  The  Milroys."  &c. 

In  speaking  oi  this  author's  last  work,  "The  Railway  Foundling," 
the  Daily  Tkleokai'u  says :— "  It  is  a  story  that  must  be  read  to  be 
understooil.  There  is  vivacity  and  adventure  in  it,  and,  good  as  the 
authoress's  previous  work,  "Ihe  ililroys,'  was,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  this  is  better." 

The  Scotsman  says:— "The  readers  among  whom  'The  Railnay 
Foundling  *  and  'The  Milroys'  have  been  poiiular  novels  will  piobibly 
he  charmed  M'ith  N'>ma<l"ji  new  work  of  fiction.  '  Holly '  is  as  lively 
and  aitlcKP,  as  light  and  readable,  as  its  predecessors." 

THE  BLACK  DROP.     By  Hume  Nisbet, 

Auth.,.r  of  '  Rail  Up,"  &c.     Extra  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

ALWAYS  in  the  WAY.     By  T.  J.  Jeans, 

Author  of  "The  Tonimiebeg  Shootings,"  with  nine  FuU-l'age 
IlluHtiations  by  Finch  Mason.     Cloth  extra,  '6s.  6d. 

EITHERDON'S   GRANGE.    By  Saumaurez 

P£  UAVILLAMD,  Author  of  '  Strange  Clients,'  &c.  Ticturo  bds,  2s. 

TBISCHLER  &  CO.,  38,  New  Briuge  Street,  E.C, 


THE     GOLDEN    LAKE:     a    Story    of 

Australian  Adventure.     IJy  W.  CARLTON    DAWE,    Author  of 

"/antha,"  &c.      With   eight   full-page   Illustrations  by    IJume 

Nisbet. 

Morning  Post:  "A  welcome  addition  to  the  fiction  treating  of  'The 

Great  Lone  Land  of  Australia,'  the  effect  of  which  is  iucreased  by  Mr. 

Hume  Nisljet's  numerous  illustrations." 

SvNDAY  Times  :  "  A  very  strong  and  well-written  story  of  Australian 
life,  told  with  a  swing  aud  'go'  which  make  it  very  entertaining 
reading." 

Scotsman:  "A  clever  and  entertaining  narrative  of  travelling 
adventures  in  the  unknown  interior  of  Australii.  Mr.  Dawe  s  in- 
ventive talent  is  lively,  and  his  literary  faculty  genuine."  Extra 
cloth,  with  l>evelled  boards,  6s. 

THE  PRISONER  of  CHILOANE.   By  Wallis 

MACKAV.     Witli  HO  Illustratiiins  by  the  Author. 

The  Would  says:  "  .V  brightly  written  book." 

MoRKiNO  Tost:  "Itright  and  attractive." 

The  Satukdav  Review:  "Mr.  Mackay  is  as  good  with  pencil  as 
with  pen." 

The  Scotsman  :  "  AVrittcn  in  a  bright  spirited  style,  and  the  illus- 
trations are  full  of  fun  and  movement." 

The  Si'ECTATou:  "Much  that  is  worth  reading  in  Mr,  Mackay's 
book."  Foolscap  quarto,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  bevelled 
edges,  "s.  6kl. 

A    MAIDEN    FAIR   TO   SEE.     By.  F.  0. 

PHILIPS,  Author  of  "  As  in  a  Looking  Olass,"  and  C.  J.  WILLS, 
Author  of  'In  the  L{iud  of  the  Lion  and  Sun."  Copiously  Illus- 
trated by  G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A.  Foolscap  quarto,  beautifully 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  6b. 

THE    ROMANCE  of  a    LAWN   TENNIS 

TOl'RNAMFNT.  By  Lady  DUNBOVNE,  Author  of  "Thro' 
Shine  and  Shower,"  ic.  A  charming  story  of  cuuntry  life 
Picture  cover,  Is. 

THE  TYPE-WRITTEN  LETTER.    By  R.  H. 

SKERARD,  Author  of  "  Rogues,"  "  Agatha's  truest,"  &c.  Limp 
cloth,  is. 
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By  Mrs.  Houstoun.— THE  WAY  SHE 

WON  HIM.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Recommended  to  Mercy," 
"Sink  or  Swim  f  "  "Barbara's 
Warning,"  &c.  2  vols.  (At  aU 
Libraries.) 

II. 

By  Mrs.  Hungerford.— APRIL'S  LADY. 

By  the  Author  of  "  JloUy  BawTi," 
"  A  Lite's  Kemorse,"  "  Her  Last 
Throw,"    &c.      3  vols.      (At  aU 
Libraries.) 
"  Joyce  Kavan,iBh,  a  bright,  good  croaturc,  quite  worthy  of 

the  a\ithor  of  '  Molly  Bawn  ' some  very  pretty  love-making 

...  .  Mrs.  llungerford'8  agreeable  tale."— .j(/i<n<icum. 

"Another  good  piece  of  fiction  ..  .  a  story  in  which  the 
authores.s  of  'Molly  Bawn' shows  herself  at  nearly  her  be«t. 
In  addition  to  always  writingwith  *  go,*  she  possesses  the  gift 
of  investing  her  characters  with  flesh  and  blood.  Tlic  interest 
of  the  (ale  is  siiiitained  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." 

Thf  VrofXe. 

"Mrs.   Hungerford*.s  stori&s   are  always  entertaining 

amusing Not  a  prettier  little  heiress  ever  came  out  of 

Ireland  than  Joyce  Kavanagh,  and  the  story  of  her  loves  is 
told  in  the  authoress's  liveliest  style."— i'ui'^iVAcr*'  Circular. 


By  Hawley  Smart.- THE  PLUNGER: 

11  Turf  Tragedyof  Five  and  Twenty 
Ycar.s  Ago.  By  the  Autlior  of 
"  Breezie  I.angton,"  "Long 
Odds,"  "The  Outsider,"  "A 
Black  Business."  2  toIs.  (At 
all  Libraries.) 

"  It  is  wiitten  in  Ilawlcy  Smart's  well-known  lively  style. 

The  story  never  lets  the  reader's  attention  flag." 

l^uhlishr.ra    Circular. 

*'Wc  are  glad  to  see  another  story  from  the  pen  of  the 
veteran  sporting  novelist." — Bookseller. 

"  Captain  Hawley  Smart's  bright  vivacity  is  more  to  the 
front  than  usual  in  his  new  work,  '  The  Plunger.'  " 

Morning  Post. 

" Is  as  breezy,  exciting,  and  free  from  vulgarity  or 

offence  as  Captain  Hawley  Smart's  sporting  novels  usually 

are the  author  of  *  The  Plunger'  may  well  be  complimented 

alike  upon  all  that  his  stories  arc  not,  as  well  as  all  th,it  they 
are." — Court  Journal. 

rv. 
By  Annie  Thomas.— THAT   AFFAIR ! 

(Mus.  Penuee     By    the    Author    of    "Eyre    of 
CuDUP.)         Blendon,"  "  Kate  Valliant,"  &c. 
3  vols.     (Immediately.) 

V. 

ByWilliam  Day— TURF  CELEBRITIES 
I   HAVE   KNOWN.     By  the 

Author  of  ' '  Kcminisceuces  of  the 
Turf,"  "  The  llacehorse  in  Traui- 
ing,"  <S:c.  With  a  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  1  vol.,  cloth  gilt,  IGs. 
{Immediately.) 


At  all  BooJcsellers  and  BovkstalU. 

By  B.  L.  Farjeon  — THE  MYSTERY  of 

M.  FELIX.     (New  Edition.)    Cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

{Immediately.) 

By  Mrs.  Alex.  Fraser.— DAUGHTERS 

of    BELGRAVIA.       (New   Edition.)      lu 
picture  boards,  2s.     {Immediately.) 
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LITERATURE. 

"Prime  Ministers  of  Queen  Victoria." — 
Lord  Melbourne.  By  Henry  Dunckley. 
(Sampson  Low.) 

It  must  be  with  a  sharp  pang  of  envy  that 
the  modern  politician  traces  the  political 
career  of  William  Lamb.  In  times  divided 
from  our  own  by  little  more  than  two  genera- 
tions of  men,  times  within  the  memory 
of  persons  stiU  living,  it  was  possible 
to  be  a  member  of  parliament  without  the 
drudgery  of  caucuses  or '  the  bond-service 
of  leagues  and  federations,  to  vote  accord- 
ing to  your  caprice  or  even  according  to 
j'our  conscience,  indifferent  to  the  humours 
of  constituencies,  to  follow  your  party  and 
be  no  slave,  to  attack  your  party  and  not  be 
outlawed,  to  leap  suddenly  into  high  office 
without  the  previous  immodesty  of  perpetual 
self-advertisement,  to  lead  a  party  and  never 
be  its  servant,  to  be  the  first  minister  of  the 
crown  and  neither  its  tyrant  nor  its  syco- 
phant. Mere  Whigs  dwelt  in  this  Arcadia 
fortunati  nimium.  Their  family,  their  clique, 
or  their  purse,  gave  them  a  seat.  During 
the  long  years  of  opposition  they  might 
please  themselves  as  to  what  use  theymade  of 
it.  No  leaders  troubled  them  witli  remon- 
strances ;  there  was  but  rarely  need  to  coax 
constituents  or  solicit  mandates.  AVhother 
tiiey  chose  to  support  Lord  Sidniouth's 
policy,  or  to  deprecate  Mr.  Plunkot's  pro- 
posals, to  demand  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments, or  to  support  a  Corn  Bill,  their  seat 
in  the  Commons  and  their  exclusion  from 
office  wore  equally  assured.  Lapse  of  time, 
old  age,  death,  began  to  disintegrate  tlie 
Liverpool  phalanx ;  even  from  the  Tories 
the  flowing  tide  ebbed  at  last.  A  fortunate 
crisis  and  a  bold  venture  into  the  eddies  of 
intrigue  gave  the  young  Whig  a  brief  spell 
of  office  ;  and  then  came  1 830  and  suddenly 
he  was  a  minister,  a  hero  and  the  leader  of 
a  people.  A  few  years  of  anxious  but  use- 
ful labour,  abundance  of  great  opportunities 
much  che(|uered  by  failure,  and  ho  enters 
the  pantheon  of  the  Queen's  prime  ministers, 
and  his  life  is  written  by  Mr.  Dunckley. 
Something  like  this  was  the  lot  of  Lord 
Melbourne.  He  entered  parliament  at 
twenty-six ;  he  took  office  at  forty-eight ; 
he  was  fifty-five  when  he  assumed  tlie 
prime  ministership,  and  sixty-two  when  he 
laid  it  down  ;  and  all  the  time  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  say  how  he  came  to  such  high 
places,  or  by  what  virtues  he  so  well  justi- 
fied his  occupation  of  them.  He  never 
"  stumped  "  the  country  ;  ho  had  no  "  mag- 
netism," nor  any  magic  of  eloquence ;  his 
statecraft  was  only  common  sense,  his 
industry  was  industriously  cloaked  with 
indolence ;    and  yet   he  was   an    excellent 


home  secretary  and  a  good  prime  minister, 
and  all  with  one  half  the  labour,  and, 
as  the  modern  politician  may  think,  less 
than  half  tlio  talent  that  is  needed  now  to 
secure  a  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Council  or 
a  Governorship  of  Madras.  Even  after 
death  his  works  still  follow  him.  His  fame 
receives  solemn  interment  in  Mr.  McCullagh 
Torrens's  book  and  kindly  resuscitation  in 
Mr.  Dunckley's,  and  political  students  feel 
towards  him  the  gratitude  of  tired  men  for 
his  whimsicalities  and  the  affection  of 
cynics  for  his  unostentatious  amiability. 

Except     ample     means,     there     was     in 
Melbourne's    case   hardly    anything  which 
might     thoroughly    account    for    the    suc- 
cess    of    his     career.        His     family    was 
neither    very    old,     nor     very   noble,    nor 
very    distinguished.      His    ( iucation    was 
exceedingly  desultory.     Ho  attached  him- 
self  to    no    particular  leader   and  piqued 
liimself    upon    no    particular    attainments. 
But,   as  he  himself  said,   "  The  Whigs  are 
all  cousins,"  and  those  Whigs  who  were  not 
his  own  cousins  were  his  wife's.  Through  her 
he  was  connected  with  Gray  and '  Spencer, 
Ponsonby    and     Althorp ;     and     his     own 
alliances     extended     even     further     afield. 
Huskisson  had   married   a   cousin    of    his, 
and   through   Huskisson  he  was  in  touch 
with   Canning.      Swayed  by  all   these   in- 
fluences in  his  fu'st  political  decade,  he  was 
a  somewhat  oscillating  politician.     He  was 
introduced  to  Brooks  by  Mr.  Fox  himself  ; 
but   after  a  while  he  drifted  towards  the 
small  quasi-radical  party,  of  which  Whit- 
bread  and  Althorp  were  leaders,  and  later 
on   veered   towards  Canning  and  the  new 
Conservatism.     He  was  slow  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform, 
but   when  he  had   adopted   the   cause    he 
showed  himself  much   more  of   a  Eadical 
than  many  a  more  ardent  reformer.     Yet 
he  was  not  intrinsically  of  the  stuff  of  which 
fighting  Eadicals  are  made.     To  one  kind 
of    Padical   a  law  is  something  to  be  re- 
pealed ;    to  another  it  is  something  to  be 
broken.     The  Whig  was  devoted  to  certain 
principles  of  politics,  or  perhaps  of  political 
sentiment,    which   ho   had   learned   in    his 
youth  and  embraced  with    conviction ;    he 
differed  from   the   philosophic   Eadical    in 
having    less    reason    but,    perhaps,    more 
passion — so  far  as  a  member  of  a  buckram 
aristocracy   can   be   said  to   be  .passionate 
— for   the   faith    that   was    in  him.     But, 
by  nature,  Melbourne  was   none  of  these. 
Ho   did   not  wish  to  break  the  laws ;    he 
came  of  a  respectable  family  newly  raised 
to  the  peerage.    He  was  not  eager  to  repeal 
them,  for  he  had  no  enthusiasm  for  change 
in  itself,  or  perhaps  for  anything  else  ;  and 
repealing  laws  was  taking  a  world  of  trouble 
for  a  purely  problematical  gain.     He  had 
not  any  special  faitli  in  principles,  for  his 
training    was    chilling    to    all    faith     and 
relaxing   to   every  principle.      He  was   by 
nature  of  the  stufE  of  which  Conservatives 
are  made.     He  had  studied  tlie  history  and 
theory  of  the  constitution  with  care,  and  had 
no   mind   to   destroy  it  for   nothing.      He 
thought   a   familiar    injustice    often    more 
tolerable  than  any  will-o'-the-wisp  of  perfect 
right ;    and  he  was  too  blase  in  private  to 
expect  much  of  the  future  in  public.     But 
his  lot  was  cast  in  with  the  Whigs  in  an 


adventure  in  which  to  be  thoroughgoing 
without  faintheartedness  was  the  only  path 
of  safety ;  and  his  clear  and  logical  under- 
standing carried  him  far  beyond  many  of 
his  fellow  Whigs,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  successes  of  the  Whig  adminis- 
trations. His  "  Why  can't  you  let  it 
alone?"  when  his  colleagues  proposed  to 
him  jirojects  of  reform,  was  not  the  indica- 
tion of  a  lazy  man  or  of  an  unprincipled 
man ;  it  meant  that  he  was  too  deeply 
impressed  with  the  complex  difficulties  of 
things  as  they  are  to  be  sanguine  of  his 
own  powers  of  arriving  at  a  new  world  of 
things  as  they  should  bo.  But  his  policy, 
when  he  was  willing  to  move  and  could  get 
his  own  way,  was  thoroughgoing  and  bene- 
ficent. There  is  so  much  of  feebleness  and 
discredit  about  the  later  ministerial  days 
of  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues  that  one  is 
apt  to  forget  how  much  of  honest  in- 
tention and  genuine  achievement  is  really 
theirs.  Because  they  were  "  filled  with  the 
virtue  of  patience,  and  wholly  lacking  in 
the  grace  of  resignation,"  because  they  were 
entangled  in  difficulties  with  crowns  and 
courts,  and  hampered  by  the  opposition  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  their  merits  are  apt  to 
be  overlooked.  Yet,  in  fact,  they  carried  an 
ample  share  of  English  reforms ;  and  no 
government  has  ever  more  genuinely  at- 
tempted to  deal  fairly  with  Ireland,  though 
the  cost  to  their  own  popularity  was  present 
and  certain,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Irish 
members  and  their  countrymen  were  both 
future  and  contingent. 

These  things  Mr.  Dunckley  points  out 
clearly  and  justly  in  this  book.  His  drawing 
of  Melbourne  is  clear,  reasonable,  and  sym- 
patliotic ;  and  he  is  peculiarly  successful  in 
writing  with  tact  and  judgment  about  the 
difficulties  into  which  he  fell  with  his 
own  wife,  and  with  the  wives  of  other  people. 
He  speaks  kindly  of  the  follies  of  Lady 
Caroline,  and  extends  to  them  the  forgive- 
ness which  the  husband  himself  freely  gave. 
In  the  other  matter  he  is  content  to  say,  what 
is  all  that  history  can  usefuUy  record,  that 
Melbourne  was  acquitted  by  the  non-suit  of 
a  judge  and  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  But  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  book  is  either 
no  longer  or  so  long.  The  best  parts  of  it — 
those  which  are  personal  to  Melbourne — are, 
in  the  main,  excellent.  But  why  a  chapter 
on  his  early  political  life,  when  party 
allegiance  sat  lightly  upon  him,  should  be 
headed  "  Political  Land-Surveying,"  and 
another,  describing  his  incomparably  kindly 
and  judicious  assistance  to  the  Queen  at 
Windsor  after  her  accession,  shovdd  bo 
labelled  "  Eegius  Professor,"  it  passes  the 
wit  of  reviewer  to  divine.  Even  their  author 
cannot  suspect  these  phrases  of  wit,  and  the 
choice  lies  between  regarding  them  as  mean- 
ingless or  as  misleading.  There  are  many 
passages  in  the  book,  introductory,  explana- 
tory, and  didactic,  which  would  have  fitted 
in  very  well  if  the  scheme  of  the  book  had 
been  that  of  a  general  history  ;  but  in  a  par- 
ticular biogi-aphy,  as  they  stand,  they  seem 
rather  irrelevant.  There  is  an  account  of 
the  Coke  family,  which  is  curious  but 
remote;  and  we  have  sketches  of  Althorp  and 
of  Huskisson,  which  are  well  enough  but 
not  more  appropriate  than  brief  biographies 
of  Lord  Eldon,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Herries, 
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or  Lord  Grey.  Stanley's  zeal  in  the  coercion 
debate  of    1833   is   a   thing   always   worth 
recalling,   but  it  has,  perhaps,  less   to   do 
with  Melbourne  than  with  any  other  minister 
of  the  time.     Quite  a  large  proportion  of  the 
pages   contain   no  mention   either  of  Mel- 
bourne's  name  or  of  his  works ;  and  they 
do    not    sufficiently   explain    his   policy   or 
position  to  justify  their  presence  in  a  short 
book  where  every  line   is  wanted   for  the 
subject  itself.     Add   to  this,  that   there  is 
some   undignified   English — "  drawing   the 
long   bow"    (p.  57),    "showing  the  white 
feather"    (p.  58),   "setting    the  LifEey  on 
fire"  (p.  120),  "  new  combinations  were  on 
the  cards"   (p.  139),  "the  symbol  of  royal 
authority  was  travelling  post-chaise  through 
the  Highlands  "  (p.  179)  (which  means  that 
Brougham  took  the  Great  Seal  with  him  to 
Scotland) — and  there  is  an  occasional  lapse 
into  the  diction  of  a  morning  paper  : 
"  In  duo  time  the  Queen  was  crowned.  Happily 
we  have  among  our  recent  memories  an  event 
which  eclipses  the  splendour  of  her  coronation. 
It  is  lost  in   the  stately   magnificence   of  her 
jubilee,  and  in  the  sentiments  of  loyalty  and 
gratitude  and  chastened  pride  whicli  it  called 
forth  in  all  parts  of  the  laud." 
These    are    blemishes     inconsiderable    in 
themselves,   but   all  the   more  striking  in 
contrast  with  the  general  merit  of  the  book. 
In  a  second  edition,  perhaps,  they  can  be 
removed  ;  but  in  the  first  they  justify  a  critic 
in  following   George   Primrose's  cousin  in 
praising  the  works  of  Pietro  Perugino,  and 
observing  that  the  picture  might  have  been 
better  if  the  painter  had  taken  more  pains. 
Yet  it  would  be  ungracious  to  conclude  by 
reference   only  to   the    comparatively   few 
demerits  of  this  Life  ;  and  Mr.  Dunckley's 
description    of    what    is,    on    the     whole, 
Melbourne's   best   title   to  recollection,  his 
personal  services  to  the  Queen  from  1 837  to 
1839,  is  worth  quoting  at  length  : 
"  The   Queen  coidd  not  bo   loft  to  grojie  hor 
way  alone  through  the  difficulties  of  her  new 
position.     To  instruct  hor  in  its  technical  duties 
was  an  easy  matter — a  month's  experience  would 
suffice  for  that.     But  it  was  desirable  that  she 
should  understand  her  duties  in  a  nmch  larger 
sense :  that  she  should  learn  something  of  the 
history  and  principles  of  the  constitution,  that 
she  should  know  the  several  parts  assigned  to 
the  Lords,  the  Commons,  and  the  Crown,  and 
the  practical  as  distinct  from  the  theoretic  rela- 
tions in  which  they  stood  to  each  other.     No 
pedagogue    coidd    do     this     ...      It    was 
suggested  that  the  Queen  should  bo  furnished 
with  a  private  socretaiy  .  .  .  who  should  assist 
her  in  routine  duties  and  offer  occasional  advice ; 
but  it  was  felt  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  inadequate,  and  for  many  reasons  undesir- 
able.    The  position  and  qualifications  of  the 
Prime  Minister  supplied  an  easier  solution  of 
the  difficulty.     Melbourne  had  in  fact  already 
undertaken    the  task.      The   Queen  naturally 
looked  to  him  for  advice,  not  only  on  matters 
of  state,  but  in  what  was  expected  of  her  in 
discharging  the  everyday  functions  of  royalty. 
He  thus  slid  by  degrees  into  an  ofiice  without  a 
name,  which  combined  in  itself  the  duties  of 
private  secretary  and  tutor.    They  wore  distinct 
from  those  which  belonged  to  him  as  the  head 
of  the  government,  and  ho  knew  how  to  kooj) 
them   well   apart.      The   disinterestedness,  the 
self -negation,  the  absolute  loyalty  with  which 
he  acquitted  himself  in  this  delicate  position 
were  admitted  by  those  of  his   eminent  con- 
temporaries who  were  best  qualified  to  form  an 
opinion.      It  is    a  remarkable  tribute  to  his 


character  that  his  political  rivals  regarded  him 
without  jealousy  or  an  atom  of  suspicion. 
There  were  souio  muttetings  of  discontent 
among  inferior  men,  but  no  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  by  Wellington  or  Peel.  They  knew 
that  ho  had  undertaken  a  difiicult  but  indis- 
pensable task,  one  which  was  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  position  he  occupied  and  of  which 
they  themselves,  when  they  came  into  office, 
would  reap  the  benefit.  He  was  a  Whig  no 
doubt,  perhaps  he  was  something  less ;  but  at 
any  rate  he  was  an  honest-hearted  Englishman, 
in  no  merely  conventional  sense  a  gentleman, 
in  whose  perfect  honour  no  one  hesitated  to 
place  entire  reliance." 

J.  A.  Hamilton. 


A    Vision    of    Saints.      By  Lewis    Morris. 
(Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

A  Vision  of  Saints  carries  out  a  design, 
long  entertained  by  tlio  author,  of  "  attempt- 
ing for  tlio  beautiful  Cliristian  legends  and 
records  what  has  so  often  been  done  for  the 
mythology  of  Greece."  Tlio  poot,  like 
Danto,  passes  through  heaven  in  the  com- 
pany of  an  angelic  guide,  who  relates  the 
history  of  certain  saints,  selected  presumably 
as  specially  representative  of  Christian 
heroism  and  endeavour.  The  stories  of  the 
Sleepers  of  Ephesus  and  of  Saint  Chris- 
topher are  fu-st  told,  with  some  apology  for 
their  legendary  character ;  a  sketch  of 
Antoninus  Pius  follows ;  and  then  succeed 
in  chronological  order  a  series  of  nineteen 
biographies  of  Christians,  beginning  with 
Saints  Porpotua  and  Felicitas,  and  ending 
witli  Father  Uamien.  This  outline  of  the 
plan  of  the  poem  will  indicate  the  two  points 
of  view  from  which  it  invites  criticism — 
first,  as  a  representation  of  the  moaning 
and  history  of  Christianity;  and  secondly, 
as  a  work  of  poetic  art. 

Considered  as  a  representation  of  Chris- 
tianity, Mr.  Morris's  poem  lacks  breadth  of 
view  :  it  contents  itself  with  a  picture  of  one 
aspect  or  type  of  Christianity.     The  author 
is  undecided  whether  he  shall  deal  with  the 
legends  or  the  records  whichhispref  ace  classes 
together  in  spite  of  their  essential  difference. 
He  begins  with  seven  biographies  of  martyrs 
and  saints  which,  viewed  as  a  selection  of 
representative  Christians,  are  clearly  legen- 
dary.    There  is  nothing  of  Ignatius,  Poly- 
carp,  Origen,  or  Cj'prian;  the  groat  names  of 
historic  Christianity  are  avoided.     A  repre- 
sentation  of  C'liristianity,   which   tells   the 
stories  of  Alexis  and   Dorothea,   and   says 
nothing  of  Cj'jn-ian  :  is  obviouslj'  inadequate 
except   as   a    representation    of    legendary 
Christianity.  But  the  eighth  saint  is  Francis 
of  Assisi,  and  after  him  come  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary,    Saint   Eoch,    and    Catharine   of 
Siena.      Two  of  these   are   historic  in  the 
truest  sense.      But  Mr.  Morris  deals  with 
Francis  and  Catharine  from  the  legendary 
rather    than    the    historic  side ;    they  are 
not   brought   before   us  in  their  historical 
realit}-.     After  Catharine  we  come  suddenly 
upon  George  Herbert,  and,  leaving  legends 
behind   us,   conclude   our  heavenly  survey 
with  pictures  of  Bunyan,  Martyn,  Mrs.  Fry, 
and  Father  Bamien.     This  short  sketch  of 
the  contents    of  the    Vision  is  sufficient  to 
show    that    it    identifies    Christianity  too 
closely  with  a  spirit  of  aloofness  from  the 
joy  and  energy  of  life — a   spirit   of  self- 


renunciation  and  self-denial  which  conceives 
of   tliese   virtues    as    ends    in    themselves. 
Christianity   from   this   point    of    view    is 
eloquently   and   sympathetically  jtresonted, 
but  it  is  not  a  Christianity  which  nowadays 
will  satisfy  all  of  us.     Mr.  Morris  tells  the 
painful  story  of  Alexis  with  sympathy  and 
power ;  but  most  of  his  readers  could  have 
spared  Alexis  altogether  for   an   adequate 
presentation  of  Catharine  of  Siena,  wliose 
influence  and  place  in  the  history   of   her 
time  Mr.  Morris  entirely  fails  to  appreciate. 
We  must  turn  now  to  tho  value  of  A 
Vision   of  Saints  as  poetry.     It  is   written 
throughout  in  singularly  clear  and  graceful 
blank    verse.     Tho    flow    of   verso   is  less 
spontaneous  and  slightly  more  conventional 
in  diction  than  the  J^pic  of  Hades ;  there  is 
no  passage  quite  so  musical  as  parts  of  Mar- 
syas,  nor  is  there  any  rhetoric  so  passionate 
and  strong  as  the  conclusion  of  the  earUer 
volume.     The   movement   and  cadence   are 
still  Tennysonian,  but   any   obvious  imita- 
tion is  avoided.     Mr.   Morris's  blank  verse 
does  not  rise  to  the  highest  level  of  poetic 
art :  a  few  linos  of  "  Tithonus  "  at  once  make 
us  impatient  of  his  best  efforts  ;  but  among 
poets  of  the  second  rank  he  takes  an  import- 
ant place.     Throughout  his  long  poem  his 
verse  is  never  trivial :  passages  of  dignified 
narrative,  of  graceful  description,  of  eloquent 
jjathos,  succeed  each  other  in  pleasant  alter- 
nation, without  any  failure  of  ear  or  relaxa- 
tion of  artistic  effort  on  tho  part  of  the  poet. 
In    imaginative    and   dramatic    power   the 
poem  is  disappointing.    The  even  excellence 
of  the  versification  tends  to  emphasise  the 
absence  of  discrimination  and  distinction  in 
the  portrayal  of  the  characters.     Although 
many  martyrdoms  are  described  with  pains 
and  sympathy,  we  are  yet  left  with  a  dim 
and    conventional  idea   of    what   an   early 
Christian  martyr  thought  and  felt.     A  line 
or  two  from  tlie  opening  of  Mr.  Browning's 
"A  Death  in  the  Desert"  will  reveal  to  us  the 
absence   of   any  passionate  reality   in   !Mr. 
Morris's  sketches  of  the  primitive  Christians; 
Lord  Tennyson's  "St.  Simeon  Stylites  "  will 
convince  us  of  tho  comparative  sliallowness 
of  his  historical  criticism  and  of  his  powers  of 
thought.     Mr.  Morris  succeeds  best  when  he 
gets  away  from  the  earUer,  more  legendary 
stories.     John  Bunyan's  life  could  hardly, 
in  tho  space  tlie  author  allows  himself,  be 
more  justly  and  eloquently  told  ;  tho  account 
of  leather  Damien  is  at  onco  more  strongly 
felt  and  more  freshly  poetic  than  anything 
else  in  the  book. 

Wo  have  two  other  comments  to  make 
upon  the  poem  as  a  whole.  We  have  been 
struck  by  the  feebleness  of  the  poet's  own 
comments  on  the  words  of  his  angelic  guide. 
They  seem  to  be  inserted  because  the 
machinery  of  the  poem  requires  them  ;  but 
this  machinery  whereby  Mr.  Morris  very 
foolishly  compares  himself  to  Dante  is 
conventional  and  meaningless.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  restraint  Mr.  Morris  has 
put  upon  himself  as  regards  tho  length 
of  his  biographies,  tlie  care  and  taste  shown 
in  tlie  selection  and  grouping  of  incidents, 
and  the  lucidity  and  interest  of  his  narrative, 
are  admirable.  As  mere  stories,  most  of 
these  sketches  coidd  not  easily  be  surpassed, 
and  their  graceful  music  is  sure  to  be  widely 
popidar.  EoNAU)  Bayne. 
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Across  East- African  Glaciers :  an.  Account  of 
the  First  Ascent  of  Kilimanjaro.  By  Dr. 
Hans  Meyer,  translated  by  E.  H.  S. 
Calder.     (George  Philip  &  Son.) 

"With  this  handsome  volume,  embodying  a 
full  acooimt  of  Dr.  Meyer's  successful  ex- 
pedition to  Kilimanjaro  in  the  autumn  of 
1889,  the  first  chapter  in  the  historic  life  of 
the  twin-crested  African  monarch  has  been 
worthUy  closed.  To  be  sm-e  Kibo  alone 
was  actually  scaled  ;  but  Kibo  is  by  far  the 
higher  of  the  two  peaks,  its  elevation  being 
now  determined  at  19,720  feet.  Even 
rugged  Mawenzi  was  ascended  to  an  altitude 
of  16,140  feet,  or  within  1430  of  the  sum- 
mit ;  and  both  were  so  carefully  studied 
from  every  standpoint  that  our  knowledge 
of  this  huge  volcanic  mass  may  now  be 
regarded  as  complete  in  all  its  salient 
features. 

To  accomplish  this  result  has  taken  some 
forty  years  of  intermittent  essays,  from  the 
time  Kilimanjaro  was  first  sighted  and 
roughly  sketched  by  Eebmann  in  1848,  the 
intermediate  stages  being  broadly  indicated 
by  Von  der  Decken's  partial  exploration  of 
1861-2,  New's  ascent  to  the  snow-line  in 
1871,  Johnston's  six  months'  residence  on 
the  Chagga  slopes  and  determination  of 
glacier  ice  on  Kibo  in  1884,  and  Dr.  Meyer's 
two  previous  expeditions  of  1887  and  1888. 
Partly  to  the  experience  of  African  travel 
acquired  on  these  occasions,  and  partly  to 
the  able  co-operation  of  his  associate,  Herr 
PurtscheUer,  a  seasoned  Alpine  climber,  Dr. 
Meyer  was  indebted  for  the  triumphant 
issue  of  his  third  attempt,  which  will  always 
rank  high  in  the  annals  of  mountain  ex- 
ploration. No  less  than  sixteen  days  alto- 
gether wore  spent  between  the  altitudes  of 
15,000  and  20,000  feet,  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
rarified  atmospliere  where  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  falls  as  low  as  55  or  50  per  cent., 
and  even  less.     Yet 

' '  in  that  time  we  had  made  four  ascents  of 
Kibo  and  three  of  Mawenzi ;  wo  had  reached 
the  culminating  peak  of  the  mountain,  ascer- 
tained thT  existence  of  a  gr.?at  crater  at  the 
simimit,  discovered  the  first  African  glaciers, 
and  made  a  tolerably  thorough  survey  of  the 
higher  altitudes,  the  results  of  our  explorations 
being  recorded  in  a  fairly  complete  series  of 
photographs,  sketches,  notes,  and  specimens." 

In  the  introductory  chapter  Dr.  Meyer 
renders  ample  justice  to  tho  merits  of  all 
his  predecessors,  witli  one  notable  exception. 
For  some  inexplicable  reason  Mr.  H.  H. 
Johnston  has  been  signalled  out  for  much 
unwarranted  animadversion,  couched  in  lan- 
guage at  once  ungenerous  and,  it  must  bo 
added,  in  tho  worst  of  taste.  No  one, 
scarcely  even  Dr.  Meyer  himself,  has  done 
better  service  in  this  region  than  Mr.  John- 
ston ;  yet  he  is  sneered  at  because  he  stops 
to  refresh  himself  with  "  some  brandy  and 
water  from  his  flask  in  order  to  restore  his 
sinking  courage  "  ;  his  "facile  pen"  is  said 
to  be  "completely  at  the  mercy  of  his 
ardent  imagination  "  ;  his  accounts  of  the 
commercial  prospects  of  tliis  region  are 
"full  of  exaggeration,"  because  the  Ger- 
mans, with  their  lack  of  experience  and 
semi-military  colonial  administration,  have  so 
far  been  disappointed  with  their  acquisition. 
A  day's  march  of  apparently  not  more  than 
eighteen  miles  is   sceptically  described  as 


"herculean,"  because  Dr.  Meyer's  party 
took  "  double  the  time  to  traverse  tho  same 
ground."  Lastly,  his  statement  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  liot  season  (October)  "a 
white  rime  settled  on  tlie  grass,"  is  called 
in  question.  This  was  at  the  altitude  of 
8600  feet;  yet  in  the  middle  of  the  hot 
season  (November  1)  Dr.  Meyer  himself 
found  "  hoar-frost  on  the  ground  "  at  about 
the  same  altitude  (8710  feet) ! 

Such  German  polemics,  where  none  were 
needed,  might  advantageously  have  been 
con£::od  to  tho  German  edition  of  a  work 
which,  apart  from  this  blemish,  is  both 
eminently  readable  and  of  great  scientific 
value.  Besides  the  sections  devoted  to 
Kilimanjaro,  it  contains  specially  interest- 
ing accounts  of  the  little  known  highland 
districts  of  Ugweno  west  of  1/ l:e  Jipe  and 
of  Kiboso  and  Uru  west  of  'ioji,  the  terri- 
tory of  Johnston's  friend  Mandara.  In 
Ugweno  the  acquaintance  was  made  of 
Naguvu,  a  local  potentate  who 

"had  just  retiirned  from  some  distant  merry- 
making, and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  seemed 
slightly  elevated.  His  effusiveness  was  quite 
overwhelming.  'Long  ago,  when  I  was  a 
boy,'  he  said,  holding  out  his  greasy  paw,  '  a 
white  man  came  to  see  our  valley  '  (Dr.  Kerslen, 
the  companion  of  Von  der  Decken),  and  now 
that  I  am  old,  here  is  another.  The  first 
mzumju  [white  man]  went  away,  and  returned 
to  his  own  people,  but  I  want  you  to  stay  with 
us  always.  "With  powerful  medicines  you  will 
make  my  yoimg  men  strong  to  conquer  all  the 
land  of  Ugweno ;  and  in  return  you  shall  have 
as  much  food  and  as  many  wives  as  you 
please. ' ' ' 

Historic  justice  requires  it  to  be  added 
that  Naguvu  really  was  a  magnanimous 
African  prince,  "  unusually  good-hearted," 
and  of  "unbounded  hospitality,"  sending 
presents  of  a  goat  and  "a  fine  fat  cow," 
receiving,  however,  in  return,  "  cloth,  beads, 
powder,  and  percussion-caps."  Brother- 
hood was  of  course  made,  though  by  a 
somewhat  repulsive  process ;  and  then  a 
demand  was  made  for  the  German  flag,  as 
a  potent  charm  against  aU  earthly  evils.  On 
this  point  the  explorer  hastens  to  add  that 

"  this  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  a  native 
chief  received  the  naticnal  flag  at  my  hands  ; 
and  I  must  beg  my  readers  to  understand  that 
I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  those 
travellers  who,  wherever  they  go,  seem  to 
make  it  their  mission  to  leave  the  German 
colours  streaming  in  their  wake.  In  East 
Africa,  which  has  been  partitioned  out  by 
international  agreements,  the  practice  is  super- 
fluous, if  not  indeed  ridiculous." 

The  social  changes  going  on  among 
Bantu  or  Negroid  peoples,  imknown  to  the 
outer  world  even  by  name  twenty  years  ago, 
are  well  illustrated  by  what  was  witnessed 
in  the  territory  of  Mareale,  one  of  Mandara's 
neighbours  on  the  Chagga  slopes. 

"  What  formerly  had  been  an  open  space  in 
front  of  his  very  unpretending  hut  was  now 
enclosed  by  a  castellated  wall  about  twelve  feet 
high,  with  a  suigle  low  and  narrow  opening. 
Within  the  court  so  formed  stood  the  huts  of 
Mareale's  wives  and  children,  and  beside  them 
a  li.andsomn  house  in  the  coast  stylo  with  a 
gablo  roof.  The  interior  was  divided  into 
several  .apartments,  comfortably  furnished  as 
sitting  and  bed-rooms,  partly  with  Indian  and 
partly  with  European  furniture.  The  only 
objection  was  that,  owing  to  the  enthe  absence 
of   windows,  all  the   rooms   were   pitch-dark. 


what  fight  there  was  being  supplied  by  a  smoky 
fire  in  the  middle  of  the  floor." 

Besides  his  house,  Mareale  is  now  also 
the  proud  owner  of  a  sewing-machine,  a 
"needle-drum"  as  he  calls  it,  which  he 
prizes  above  everything  else,  because  "  no- 
body has  anything  like  it  in  the  whole  of 
Chagga."  Political  economists  need  not 
despair  of  the  commercial  future  of  a  con- 
tinent whose  indigenous  populations  have 
already  begun  to  appreciate  such  products 
of  civilisation  as  fine  houses,  European  and 
Indian  furniture,  and  sewing-machines. 
Mareale,  when  shown  his  photograph,  at 
once  recognised  the  likeness,  on  which  Dr. 
Meyer  remarks  that  he  was  the  only  Negro 
he  ever  met  who  seemed  capable  of  even 
faintly  grasping  the  true  nature  of  a  photo- 
graph. But  this  is  not  the  experience  of 
Dr.  Junker,  who,  on  the  contrary,  was 
struck  by  the  remarkable  quickness  of  the 
Makaraka  (Niam-Niam)  populations,  show- 
ing themselves  in  this  respect  far  superior 
to  the  Nubians  and  Arabs  themselves. 

From  the  Uru  district— that  is,  from  the 
west—the  very  finest  view  was  obtained 
of  Kilimanjaro  : 

"  Without  doubt  Kibo  is  most  imposing  as  seen 
from  the  west.  Here  it  rises  in  sohtary 
majesty,  and  tho  eye  is  not  distracted  by  the 
sister  peak  of  Mawenzi,  of  which  nothing  is  to 
be  seen  but  a  single  jutting  pinnacle.  The 
effect  is  enhanced  by  the  magnificent  flowing 
sweep  of  the  outline,  the  dazzling  extent  of  the 
icecap,  the  vast  stretch  of  the  forest,  the 
massive  breadth  of  the  base,  and  the  jagged 
crest  of  the  Shira  spur  as  it  branches  away 
towards  the  west.  Bising  from  the  plains,  the 
whole  mountain  is  visible  from  base  to  summit 
in  one  unbroken  line— beautiful  in  its  absolute 
simplicity  and  serene  grandeur,  yet  with  a 
beauty  which  depends  for  its  impressiveness  on 
exquisite  proportion  and  harmonious  balance  of 
parts,  rather  than  on  the  more  pictiu-esque 
elements  of  varied  form  and  colour.  It  is 
beauty  of  the  symmetrical,  the  severe,  the 
subhmely  solitary." 

Dr.  Meyer  raises  the  difficult  question  of 
the  treatment  of  refractory  carriers,  and 
sensibly  enough  solves  it  in  principle  by 
suggesting  the  golden  mean  between  too 
great  leniency  and  excessive  severity.  But, 
so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  circum- 
stances as  described  by  himself,  his  prac- 
tice seems  to  have  decidedly  inclined  towards 
the  latter  course.  References  to  the  "stick  " 
and  kurhash  (a  rhinoceros-hido  lash)  are 
painfully  frequent.  Wo  read  that  "  thoy 
were  an  indifferent  lot,  constantly  in  need  of 
the  whip  to  bring  them  to  their  senses  "  ;  and 
that  Dr.  Meyer  himself  had  daily  "to 
mount  the  judge's  chair  and  to  meto  out 
condign  punishment  to  evil-doers  at  the 
hands  of  the  Somal,  ten  to  twenty  lashes 
being  the  quantum  for  ordinary  offences." 
Once  the  butt-end  of  a  gun  sent  an  unfor- 
tunate Zanzibari  "  sprawling  on  his  back" 
for  ill-using  a  cow  that  objected  to  go  quietly 
to  the  shambles,  and  this  was  not  un- 
naturally followed  by  "  a  general  outburst 
of  amazed  indignation." 

In  a  thoughtfully  written  chapter  on  the 
prospects  of  the  German  East  African  Pro- 
tectorate, tho  author  advocates  tho  adoption 
of  some  system  of  compulsory  labour,  such 
as  "  that  in  vogue  in  the  Philippine  Islands." 
Tho  native  "  must  be  trained  in  the  school 
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of  hard  work,  and  he  must  be  forced  to 
work  if  he  cannot  be  prevailed  to  do  so 
voluntarily."  These  are  also  Dr.  Junker's 
views,  and  it  is  at  aU  events  evident  that 
the  "  sentimental  disease  "  has  not  yet  made 
much  head  in  the  Fatherland.  But  if  the 
hirbash  is  still  to  flourish,  and  compulsory 
labour  be  superadded  to  their  other  griev- 
ances, the  natives  may  perhaps  fail  to  see 
the  advantage  of  the  new  order  of  things. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  speci- 
mens, the  translation  is  well  executed, 
fluent,  and  idiomatic.  The  transliteration 
also  has  been  carefully  attended  to,  though 
Djagga  appears  wrongly  on  the  maps,  with 
Jagga  for  Chagga  in  the  text.  The  double 
plural  "brackens"  occurs  in  one  place, 
despite  of  Tennyson's, 

"  But  when  the  bracken  *  rusted  on  their  crags ;  " 
in  another  "  must  "  seems  to  stand  as  a  past 
tense  for  nmsste ;  elsewhere  we  have  the 
usual  "water-shed"  for  "water-parting" 
or  "divide";  "gladsome  gi'een"  also 
sounds  strange,  and  "  gallery  forests"  per- 
haps stranger.  The  latter  expression, 
originally  used  by  Piaggia,  was  adopted  by 
Schweinfurth,  and  thus  found  its  way  into 
English  translations  of  German  books  of 
travel.  But  it  seems  scarcely  admissible, 
and  some  better  expression  might  perhaps 
be  found  for  the  selvage  of  forest  growths 
characteristic  of  so  many  Central-African 
rivers.  The  work  is  splendidly  illustrated 
with  many  woodcuts,  and  a  score  of  coloured 
plates  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Compton  from 
photographs  by  the  author.  There  are  also 
three  fine  maps  embodying  the  results  of 
the  surveys,  but  defective  in  some  of  the 
topographical  details.  A  re-formed  {re- 
manie)  glacier  observed  on  the  slope  of 
Kibo  as  low  down  as  15,910  feet  does  not 
appear  on  the  large-scale  map  of  Kili- 
manjaro. 

A.  H.  Keane. 


Studia  Billica  et  Ecclesiastica :  Essays,  &c., 
by  Members  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Vol.  n.  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.) 
It  is  now  a  little  over  five  years  since  the 
first  volume  of  the  Studia  Bihlica  was  pub- 
lished, and  was  duly  reviewed  in  the 
Academy.  The  book  seems  to  have  mot 
with  a  kindly  reception  among  the  few 
periodicals  and  reviews  to  which  its  rather 
recondite  learning  appealed.  One  chief 
reason  of  this  general  note  of  welcome  was 
that  it  indicated  what  promised  to  be  a  new 
departure  among  the  leading  scholars  of  our 
chief  university.  It  seemed  an  attempt  to 
do  away  with  the  reproach  so  often  made 
against  our  oldest  and  wealthiest  seat  of 
learning  that  its  contributions  to  original 
research  are  so  meagre  in  proportion  to  its 
means  and  its  numbers.  I  fear  it  must  be 
added  that  the  fair  promise  has  hitherto 
been  belied  by  a  scanty  performance.  The 
accumulation,  "in  rather  a  leisurely  way  "— 
as  the  editors  with  unconscious  irony  phrase 
it — of  seven  essays  in  five  years — a  little 
over  one  monograph  per  annum — is  cer- 
tainly not  a  magnificent  output  of  Biblical 

*  Ib  not  the  n  still  felt  as  a  plural  ending  in  this 
word  as  well  as  in  "  oxen"  P  Cf.  A.S.  bracu,  pi. 
braccan. 


and  ecclesiastical  essays  for  the  largest  and 
richest  university  in  the  world.  TJie  pro- 
fessor ovpn'vat-docent  of  the  smallest  Gorman 
university  would  regard  with  immeasurable 
scorn  a  return  so  di.sproportionate  to  the 
outlay.  No  doubt  this  volume  represents 
only  a  fraction  of  the  general  harvest  of 
learned  production  by  members  of  the  uni- 
versity. But  there  is  no  other  collection 
that  I  am  aware  of  which  jirofessos  to  garner 
the  occasional  gleanings  of  Oxford  scholars 
in  the  large  field  of  Biblical  and  ecclesiastical 
lore  ;  and  in  those  department.s  at  all  events 
the  learned  Teuton  would  have  a  right  to 
stigmatise  it  as  meagre.  His  natural  in- 
ference as  to  the  extreme  backwardness  of 
Biblical  studies  in  England  would  be  further 
confirmed  by  the  editors'  expressed  fear 
that  the  publication  of  these  essays  would 
prove  unremunerative.  He  might  even  ask 
whether  a  university  whose  foundations  are 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  study  of 
Scripture,  and  whose  cognisance  is  an  open 
Bible,  can  be  said  to  justify  its  rat'son  (VHre 
when  a  collection  of  essays  on  Bible  subjects 
by  qualified  scholars  fails  to  find  support  in 
a  community  of  some  12,000  members. 

On  examining  this  volume  he  might 
perhaps  make  a  further  unfavourable  com- 
ment. He  might  find  fault  with  the  sub- 
jects of  most  of  the  essays  and  the  tone  and 
methods  of  the  authors.  He  might  allege 
that  they  seem  pervaded  by  a  petty  and 
narrow  literalism  which  delights  in  the 
accumulation  of  critical  minutiae  and  rarely 
rises  to  important  issues.  It  is  too  often 
the  effect  of  minute  verbal  scholarship  that 
its  microscopic  vision  of  petty  details  of 
gi-ammar  or  orthography  incapacitates  the 
student  for  the  true  perspective  and  appre- 
ciation of  large  general  views.  It  is,  per- 
haps, needless  to  add  that  this  kind  of 
research  accords  with,  even  if  it  be  not  the 
result  of,  the  generally  conservative  instincts 
of  our  Oxford  savants.  While  the  bonus 
'texiiMn'ns  is  expending  all  his  energy  in  the 
elucidation  of  a  single  word  in  some  late — 
and,  for  true  exegesis,  worthless — MS.,  he 
cannot  at  the  same  timo  consider  how  far 
the  passage  in  whicli  it  ocaurs  is  gonuino, 
or,  that  being  granted,  how  fur  it  is  a  valu- 
able outcome  of  Christian  tradition.  While 
so  many  important  and  vital  issues  of 
Biblical  scholarship  are  being  discussed  with 
ever  increasing  assiduity  and  temerity,  it  is 
surely  a  mistake  to  spend  arduous  labour 
on  the  minor  literature  of  its  earliest  docu- 
ments. Here,  too,  the  principle  applies : 
"  The  life  is  more  than  meat  and  the  body 
than  raiment." 

Passing  to  the  contents  of  the  volume — 
the_  more  important  of  which  I  pui-pose 
taking  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur — 
the  first  essay  is  Dr.  Neubauer's  on  "The 
Authorship  and  Titles  of  the  Psalms  accord- 
ing to  Early  Jewish  Authorities."  As  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  its  authorship, 
it  is  a  learned  and  interesting  contribution 
to  a  subject  which  in  times  gone  by  has 
greatly  exercised  Biblical  commentators. 
On  some  such  principle  as  oume  ignotmti  pro 
magnifico  the  Hebrew  titles  to  the  Psalms 
have  been  regarded  as  supplying  a  key  not 
only  to  the  age  and  authorship  of  those 
compositions,  but  also  to  the  music  to  which 
they  were  chanted ;  and  many  a  superstruc- 


ture of  ingenious  guesswork  has  been 
erected  on  those  bases.  Dr.  Neubauer  shows 
conclusively  that  nothing — worthy  of  being 
called  knowledge — can  be  asserted  on  the 
subject.  His  summary  seems  to  mo  of 
importance,  especially  as  the  attention  of 
Bible  students  is  at  present  being  directed 
to  the  book  of  Psalms.     Ho  says  : 

"From  all  these  different  expositions  of  the 
titles  of  the  Psalms  it  is  evident  that  the  moan- 
ing of  them  was  early  lost ;  in  fact,  tlio  LXX. 
and  the  other  early  Greek  and  Latin  transla- 
tions offer  no  satisfactory  exjilanalion  of  most 
of  them.  Of  the  best  Jewish  commentators 
like  Ibn  Ezra  and  David  Qam/(i,  the  former 
treats  them  as  the  opening  words  of  popular 
melodies,  the  other  as  names  of  iustniments, 
both  confessing  that  the  real  meanings  are 
unknown.  .  .  .  Thus  when  all  traditional 
matter  is  exhausted  the  only  remaining  resource 
is  the  critical  method,  which,  however,  on  the 
present  subject  has  as  yet  made  no  consider- 
able progi-ess." 

Dr.  Neubauer's  jiaper  is  followed  by  what 
I  feel  compelled  to  pronounce  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  in  the  volume — "  The 
Origin  and  Mutual  Eolation  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,"  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Woods.  After  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  his  subject,  Mr. 
Woods  arrives  at  what  seems  to  be  a  grow- 
ing consensus  on  the  part  of  most  students 
of  our  Gospels,  viz.,  "  that  the  original  basis 
of  the  Synoptical  Gospels  coincided  in  its 
range  and  order  with  our  St.  Mark."  For 
this  he  adduces  six  reasons  of  varying 
strength  and  incidence,  the  accumulative 
force  of  which  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to 
withstand.  Mr.  Woods  also  enounces  other 
conclusions  incidental  to  his  main  theme,  of 
which  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  char- 
acterised by  some  measure  of  likelihood. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  cautious 
than  his  method  or  more  guarded  than  liis 
statements.  He  agrees  with  Holtzmann  in 
surrendering  the  needless  hypothesis  of  an 
Ur-Marcus,  but  he  gives  no  indication  of 
his  opinion  as  to  tlie  sources  whence 
Matthew  and  Luke  filled  up  wliat  they  re- 
garded as  lacunae  in  Mark.  Probably  those 
sources  were  more  numerous  and  varied 
than  wo  are  apt  to  suspect.  There  might, 
e.g.,  have  been  more  than  one  collection  of 
written  sayings  (Aoyta)  like  that  assigned  to 
the  Ur-Matthaeus.  The  oral  traditions, 
also,  may  have  varied  either  according  to 
tlio  Apostles  to  whom  they  were  tradition- 
ally ascribed,  or  according  to  the  particidar 
churches  by  which  they  were  received 
and  accredited.  Mr.  Woods  must  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  very  alilo  treatment  of 
a  subject  on  which  tlio  last  word  has 
by  no  means  as  yet  been  spoken.  To 
add  to  the  merits  of  his  essa}',  he  has 
appended  an  excellent  synoptic  table, 
"  showing  the  relation  between  St.  Mark 
and  the  two  other  Synojjtical  Gospels." 
Though  composed  for  the  purjjoses  of  his 
argument,  this  table  has  an  independent 
interest  and  utility  of  its  own.  It  is  an 
invaluable  introduction  to  the  comparative 
study  of  the  Gospels,  and  throws  no  small 
light  on  the  principles  of  selection  or  re- 
jection which  it  is  obvious  governed  their 
composition. 

The  next  paper  of  importance  is  Dr.  Bigg's 
essay  on  "  The  Clementine  Homilies  " — the 
earliest  example  of  that  species  of  fiction  of 
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wliicli  Itohert  Ehmere  is,  among  oui'selves, 
tlie  latest  illustration,  i.e.,  the  controversial 
novel.  TIio  y;euoral  subject  of  the  Clemen- 
tine writings  bristles,  I  need  liarcUy  say, 
•\ritli  doubtful  and  contentious  matter — 
quite  beyond  the  scope  of  a  literary  journal 
to  meddle  with.  Here  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  to  already  existing  theories  as  to  the 
origin  and  autliorshij)  of  the  Homilies  Dr. 
Bigg  adds  another,  which  he  supports  with 
equal  ingenuity  and  learning.  Briefly,  his 
theory  is  that  the  Homilies  were  made  up 
by  a  re-cast  on  the  part  of  an  Ebionito  and 
Arian  editor,  probably  of  Syrian  nationality, 
of  an  orthodox  Grundschrift,  which  formed 
the  original  basis  of  all  the  Clementine 
■writings.  That  the  Clementine  Eecog- 
nitions  and  Homilies  owed  their  existence 
to  an  anterior  work  now  lost  has  long  been 
an  accepted  conclusion  of  the  critics,  so  that 
Dr.  Bigg  has  something  like  a  consensus 
of  scholars  on  which  to  build  liis  hypothesis. 

A  word  of  recognition  must  also  be  given 
to  the  fiftli  essay  by  Mr.  Bebb  on  "  The 
Evidence  of  the  Early  Versions  and  Patristic 
Quotations  in  the  Text  of  the  Books  of  the 
New  Testament."  This  is,  in  part,  a  re- 
publication of  the  author's  Ellerton  Prisre 
Essay  ( 1 888).  It  is  less  an  account  of  results 
than  of  methods  and  principles,  and  there- 
fore has  Uttle  interest  for  the  general  reader. 

On  the  whole,  the  second  volume  of  Stadia 
Bihlica  may  claim  to  demonstrate  the 
vitality  of  Biblical  studies  in  Oxford.  But 
it  also  proves,  as  already  suggested,  that 
the  life  is  not  quite  the  vigorous,  warm- 
blooded, prolific  life  which  ought  to  charac- 
terise a  well-nourislied,  intellectual  organism 
like  the  university  of  Oxford. 

John  Owen. 


THE   NATIONAL   EPIC    OF   THE   GEORGIANS. 

Lev  Mann  im  2'igerfelle.  Von  Schota  Eusta- 
weli.  Aus  dem  Georgischen  iibersetzt 
von  Arthur  Leist.  (Dresden  &  Leipzig  ; 
Pierson.) 
Heer  Aetiiur  Leist  is  a  courageous  man. 
He  has  alreadj^  published  a  volume  of 
selections  from  the  Georgian  poets  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ( Geor(jische  Didder,  ver- 
deutscht,  Leipzig,  1887).  It  was  no  trivial 
feat  to  render  into  German  verse  some  of  the 
charming  lyrics  of  Orbeliani,  Prince  Ilya 
Chavchavadze,  and  others ;  but  the  rich 
oriental  colouring  of  their  poetry  loses  little 
or  nothing  in  Horr  Leist's  resetting.  Let 
us  take  for  example  the  lines  beginning : 
"  So  hor'  ich  wiedor  dein  vergess'nes 
Eauschen,"  or  "  Im  Schhunmorlicht  der 
blassen  VoUmondstrahlen." 

In  the  present  case  Ilen-  Leist  has  ventured 
upon  nothing  less  than  a  translation  of  the 
romantic  epic  of  the  twelfth  century,  of 
■which  the  Georgians  are  so  justly  proud. 
So  little  is  known  of  the  literature  of  this 
people  that  it  will  probably  bo  a  cause  of 
amazement  to  many  that  such  a  work  exists. 
Of  the  author  we  liave  but  scant}-  details.  At 
theconclusion  of  his  poem  hetells  us  theplaco 
of  his  birth,  to  c^uote  Herr  Leist's  transla- 
tion: 

"  Icli,  dcr  ich  diese  Diclitung  uiederschrieb. 
Mit'  liclkm  Geist  und  warmen  Ilorzenstrieb. 
Stamm  iiiis  dem  Laud  Meschetien  und  dort. 
Liegt  Rustawi,  meiu  kleiuer  Heimatsort." 

Kustavi  is  in  the  neighboui-hood  of  Akhal- 


tsikh.  "We  are  told  that  the  poet  was  sent  to 
study  at  Athens,  and  on  liis  return  was 
made  Queen  Tamara's  secretar}'.  During 
the  reign  of  this  sovereign  (1184-1212), 
Georgia  reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity  ; 
hence  the  great  estimation  in  which  she  is 
still  held  by  her  countrymen,  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  assigning  to  the  period  of  her 
rule  all  buildings  of  former  times  still 
standing.  Eustaveli  is  said  to  have 
died  at  Jerusalem,  as  a  monk,  in  1215; 
what  professes  to  bo  his  portrait  is  still 
shown  in  one  of  the  monasteries. 

He  called  his  poem  Vephh-is  Tkaosani,  or 
"The  Man  in  the  Panther's  Skin,"  which 
garment  tlie  hero  Tariel  is  represented  as 
constantly  wearing.  This  Herr  Leist  trans- 
lates "tiger's  skin."  The  word,  indeed, 
may  mean  eitlier  according  to  Chubinov's 
Lexicon  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  follow  the 
scholars  who  approve  of  the  other  render- 
ing, among  whom  is  Prof.  TsagareUi,  of 
St.  Petersburg,  now  the  most  competent 
authority  upon  this  language.  It  has  been 
incorrectly  rendered  into  Russian  (and  else- 
where) "The  Panther's  Skin";  but  the 
termination  omni  implies  wearing.  Wo 
are  told  in  one  of  the  quatrains  of  the  poem 
that  on  him  (Tariel)  was  a  dress  of  the  skin 
of  the  panther ;  a  hat  of  the  same  skin 
covered  his  head. 

Up  to  the  present  time  only  portions  of 
this  poem  have  made  their  appearance  in 
any  European  language.  Thus,  a  translation 
into  Russian  of  the  beginning  has  appeared  ; 
iu  the  Biblioteka  Warszawska,  vol.  iv.,  a  cer- 
tain Casimir  Lapczinski  has  given  a  sketch 
of  the  poem  in  Polish ;  and  a  version  into 
French  has  been  promised,  but  we  cannot 
say  whether  such  a  work  lias  over  appeared. 
The  poem  narrates  the  love  of  Avtandil  for 
Tinatina,  daughter  of  the  Arabian  king, 
Eostevan ;  and  that  of  Tariel  for  Nestan 
Daredjan,  daughter  of  t]ie  Indian  king, 
Parsedan. 

Although  the  action  of  the  poem  takes 
place  in  an  ideal  locality,  we  meet  with 
the  familiar  names  of  Arabia,  India,  and 
China.  Eustaveli  himself  saj's  that  the 
subject  is  taken  from  the  Persian  (see 
quatrain  IG),  and  that  he  has  simply  trans- 
lated it  into  verse,  making  no  abridgment. 
But  in  quatrains  727-728  he  forgets  this, 
and  makes  his  hero,  Avtandil,  speak  to 
Tinatina,  the  daughter  of  the  Arabian  king, 
in  pure  Georgian.  No  Persian  original  of 
the  poem  has  been  found  as  yet,  and 
most  critics  think  that  tlio  poet's  as- 
sertion was  a  mere  trick  to  conceal  the 
allusions  to  Queen  Tamara,  with  whom  he 
was  in  love.  Tlie  poem  is  written  in 
quatrains,  each  lino  of  which  consists  of  six 
feet,  and  concludes  with  the  same  rhyme. 
Such  an  apparent  monotonj'  does  not  annoj' 
tlie  car  of  a  Georgian.  Now  and  then  a 
vowel  appears  to  be  added  to  a  line  to  make 
the  rhyme  more  complete  ;  at  the  beginning 
of  tlio  foiu-th  line  of  each  quatrain  is  found 
the  word  da,  meaning  "  and,"  which  is  not 
reckoned  among  the  sjilables  of  that  line. 
There  is  a  strongly  marked  ictus  in  the 
middle  of  each  verse. 

The  poem  was  printed  at  Tiilis  in  1712, 
by  King  Vakhtang,  after  the  establishment 
of  a  press  there.  In  order  to  disarm  the 
hostility  of  the  ecclesiastics,  he  furnished  it 


with  a  mystic  commentary.  The  clergy  had 
always  been  antagonistic  to  the  poem,  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  any  pious  ex- 
pressions in  it ;  and  the  Catholicos  Anthony 
is  said  to  have  ordered  copies  of  it  to  be 
thrown  into  the  River  Kur. 

AVe  must  now  see  how  Herr  Leist  has 
handled  this  difficult  poem,  ■written  in  a 
language  which  so  few  have  been  able  to 
master,  and  the  principles  of  which  still 
remain  an  unsolved  enigma.  He  has,  of 
course,  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  quat- 
rains ;  these  could  never  be  made  agreeable 
to  a  Western  ear.  Ho  has  begun  his  trans- 
lation in  a  metre,  the  scheme  of  which  is 
aba  cd  efe;  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  ottara  rima  would  be  best  suited  to  it. 
This  Herr  Leist  afterwards  abandons  and 
translates  the  bulk  of  tho  poem  into  blank 
verse,  a  metre  which  is  ratlier  prosaic,  imless 
the  pause  in  tho  line  be  carefully  varied,  as 
Milton  has  done.  The  conclusion  of  the 
poem  is  given  in  lieroics. 

"The  Man  in  the  Panther's  Skin"  has 
always  enjoyed  immense  reputation  among 
the  Georgians,  and  many  of  its  lines  have 
become  j)roverbs.  It  has  been  preserved  in 
several  MSS.,  and  some  copies  were  exhibited 
at  the  Tiflis  exhibition  in  1881.  No  edition 
of  it  appeared  between  that  of  King  Vakh- 
tang in  1712  and  that  published  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1841  under  the  editorship  of 
the  great  Georgian  scholar  Brosset,  Zach. 
Phalavandishvili,  and  Chubinov,  the  author 
of  the  dictionary.  Complaints,  however, 
have  been  made  of  the  incorrectness  of 
this  text.  The  year  1887  saw  the 
appearance  at  Tiflis  of  a  very  handsome 
edition,  with  plates  bj'  an  Hungarian  artist 
Zichy,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  late 
Gustave  Dore,  and  perhaps  not  very  suc- 
cessful. 

We  have  space  only  for  a  short  sketch 
of  the  plot ;  but  our  readers  may  like 
to  have  it.  Eostevan,  the  old  King  of 
Arabia,  resigns  his  crown  in  favour  of 
his  daughter  Tinatina.  He  is,  troubled, 
however,  with  the  thought  that  there  is 
no  hero  in  his  whole  kingdom  who  is 
equal  to  himself  in  courage.  Accordingly, 
one  of  his  captains,  Avtandil,  gets  up  a 
great  hunting  expedition,  with  a  view  of 
showing  the  king  his  own  bravery  and 
familiarity  with  weapons.  At  the  hunt  the 
attendants  of  the  king  find  in  the  woods  a 
young  man  weeping,  clothed  in  a  panther's 
or  tiger's  skin,  who  seems  to  the  king  a 
mysterious  person.  In  vain  does  he  send 
his  attendants  to  discover  the  cause  of  his 
trouble  ;  for  the  youth  hides  himself  in  the 
recesses  of  the  forest.  The  king  is  still 
curious  and  dissatisfied,  and  is  represented 
as  being  so  distressed  about  the  matter  that 
his  daughter,  Tinatina,  promises  her  hand 
to  the  man  who  will  find  out  the  cause  of 
the  youth's  sorrow.  Avtandil,  who  has  long 
been  in  love  with  her,  determines  to  go  in 
quest  of  the  mysterious  stranger.  After 
three  years'  search  he  finds  out  who  he  is, 
and  is  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  the  prin- 
cess, and  the  piece  concludes  with  their 
maii-iage  festivities.  A  large  part  of  the 
poem  is  occupied  with  an  episode  in  which 
the  love  of  Tariel,  the  youtli  in  the  panther's 
skin,  for  Nestan  Daredjan  is  narrated,  and 
there  are  a  great  many  other  digressions. 
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•The  plot  is  simple,  perhaps  too  simple 
for  our  Western  tastes,  and  therefore  it  will, 
probably,  be  regarded  as  a  curiosity  and 
little  more.  The  long  quatrains  do  not  seem 
harmonious  to  our  ears,  and  Georgian  is 
a  somewhat  rugged  language.  Still,  to 
the  philologist,  Georgian  has  considerable 
attractions.  The  structure  is  peculiar,  more 
especially  that  of  the  verb,  which  through- 
out reminds  us  of  Basque,  although  the 
absence  of  any  community  of  vocabulary 
prevents  us  from  attempting  to  group  these 
languages  together.  They  seem  to  show 
the  verb  in  an  earlier  stage  than  we  can  find 
it  in  any  Aryan  langiiage  ;  it  has  not  yet 
been  differentiated  from  the  noun.  More- 
over, Georgian  lias  one  great  advantage  over 
Basque ;  it  has  a  fairly  ricli  literature, 
dating  from  the  eighth  century",  whereas 
that  of  Basque  is  of  the  most  fragmentary 
kind. 

As  a  specimen  of  HeiT  Leist's  manner  as 
a  tran.slator,  we  will  give  the  concluding 
verses.  We  cannot  help  saying  that  we 
wish  he  liad  translated  all  the  poem  in 
similar  heroics,  reminding  us  somewhat  in 
their  style  of  tlie  quaint  and  fantastic  poem 
"  Pharonnida,"  by  William  Chamberlayne, 
published  in  1659,  now  almost  forgotten. 

"  Zu  Ende  ist  nun  diese  Heldenmiir ; 
Die  Harfe  bebt  noch,  docli  sie  klingt  nicht  mehr. 
Schwach  is  nur  meiner  schlichteu  Harfe  Ivlaug, 
Wcit  iibertont  von  David's  Psalmensang. 
Die  Miire,  die  von  femem  Land  erziihlt, 
Von  HerrBchem  einer  unbekannten  Welt, 
Fand  ich  und  da  sie  meinen  Geist  ergijtzt, 
Hab'  ich  in  Verse  sie  f  iir  Euch  gesetzt ; 
Besungen  hat  Choneli  Amii-an, 
Den  Sohn  der  hoheitsvolleu  Daredsohan 
Schawteli,  der  des  hiJchsten  Lobes  wert 
Hat  Abdull  Meschi  diu'ch  Gesang  verehit ; 
Tmokweli,  der  als  Dichter  hijhor  steht, 
Verherrlichte  im  Liede  Dilarget 
TJnd  Taryel,  den  Ungemach  geqiiiilt, 
Hab'  ich,  Eust'weli,  mir  zum  Held  crwiihlt. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  Georgian,  we 
append  the  four  lines  corresponding  to  the 
last  eight  lines  of  the  above  Cjuotation : 

"  Amirau  Darejanis  dze  Moses  ukia  Khonelsa, 
Abdul  Mesia  Shavthelsa  leksi  mas  uke.s  roraelsa  ; 
DOargeths  Sargis  Thmogvelisa  mae  ena  daush- 

romelsa, 
Tariel  missa  Kusthvelsa,  misthvis  tsreml-sheush- 
robclsa." 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  Herr  Leist's  version 
somewhat  expands  the  original ;  but  he  has 
done  his  work  weU,  and  must  be  heartily 
congratulated  upon  the  accomplishment  of  so 
difficult  a  task.  He  has  made  the  Georgian 
poet  known  to  the  western  world. 

W.    E.    MORFILL. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

Mer  Love  and  His  Life.     By  F.  W.  Eobinson. 
In  3  vols.     (Hurst  &  Blackott.) 

Consequences.      By    Egerton   Castle.     In   3 
Tols.     (Bentley.) 

Jack  IFarhigh.     By  Dalrymple  J.  Belgi-ave. 
In  2  vols.     (Chapman  &  Hall.) 

BMa.      By    Pascal     Germain.       (Spencer 
Blackett.) 

That     Fiddler     Fellow.       By     Horace     E. 
Hutchinson.     (Edward  Arnold.) 

A  New  Ladii  Andley.     By  Austin  Fryers. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

In  Mer  Love  and  His  Life  is  given  the  best 


portrait  in  the  whole  Robinsonian  gallery — 
the  character  that  will,  at  all  events,  be  to 
Mr.  Eobinson  what  Jean  Valjoan  is  to 
Victor  Hugo.  Mike  Garwood,  gamin  and 
artist  in  posse,  with  a  thief  for  a  father  and 
a  drunkard  for  a  mother,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  arrive  at  the  dignity  of  sainthood.  But 
it  may  be  said  of  him  that,  by  means 
of  art  and  love  and  a  certain  dignity  of 
character,  which  must  in  some  myste- 
rious way  have  mingled  with  his  family 
blood,  he  becomes  strong,  self-reliant,  and 
capable  of  self-sacrifice  at  least  in  the 
stoical  sense.  As  is  usually  the  case  with 
Mr.  Eobinson's  novels.  Her  Love  and  His 
Life  contains  some  strong  characters  in 
addition  to  the  hero.  Three  of  these  are 
exceptionally  well  drawn  :  Mike's  father, 
the  convict  and  thief,  who  almost  murders 
his  son,  and  yet  has  a  sneaking  pride  in 
him,  and  from  wliom  that  son  inherits  his 
turn  for  art;  his  disreputable,  tipsy,  and 
almost  insane  mother ;  and  his  uncle, 
Sampson  Kerts,  the  serpentine-worker  and 
narrowly  religious  moralist.  The  Con- 
sterdines,  father  and  daughter,  would  have 
deserved  to  bo  added  to  this  group,  only 
Eudolph  is  too  hollow  and  pompous  a 
humbug  to  have  had  for  a  daughter  so  very 
genuine  and  straightforward  a  girl  as  Patty. 
Sir  Felix  Durant,  the  scientist,  successful  in 
his  profession  but  a  failure  in  love,  is  also 
a  very  sliowy  and  ambitious  sketch.  But 
there  is  an  air  of  unreality  about  him.  He 
is  a  trifle  too  able,  too  magnanimous,  too 
everything  ;  and,  for  that  matter,  Mike 
Garwood  is  also  represented  as  being  too 
decidedly  a  genius.  There  are  some  very 
effective  scenes  in  Her  Lore  and  His  Life, 
especially  the  interview  between  Eudolph 
ConstercUne  and  James  Garwood,  when  the 
latter  is  in  a  condition  bordering  upon 
delirium  tremens,  and  the  desperate  attemjit 
of  Mike  to  rescue  his  mother  on  a  wild 
night  at  sea.  Altogether,  this  is  as  remark- 
able and  satisfactory  a  story  as  Mr.  Eobin- 
son has  ever  published. 

Consequences  is  notable  for  a  very  powerful 
plot  well  worked  out,  even  although  the 
incident  on  which  that  plot  hinges,  and  by 
which  George  Kerr,  an  English  gentleman, 
with  a  house  in  Mayfair,  is  transformed  into 
a  Confederate  Colonel  with  a  distinguished 
record,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  quite 
original.  But  this  is  the  only  thing  that 
lacks  originality  in  the  story.  George 
Kerr's  sham  suicide,  his  transformation  into 
David  Fargus,  and  his  guardianship^ 
disguised  as  Fargus — of  his  own  son  Lewis 
are  aU  as  decidedly  fresh  as  they 
are  admirably  contrived.  Then  the 
paternal  solicitude  which  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  story  is  happUy — in  a  sense  also  un- 
happily— relieved  by  the  sub-plot,  in  which 
the  chief  parts  are  taken  by  that  remark- 
able specimen  of  the  scholar  and  gentleman 
Charles  HiUyard  and  his  mistress  Miss 
AVren.  This  stormy  and  original  young 
woman  looks  like  one  of  Mr.  Eobinson's 
heroines  borrowed  for  the  sjieeial  purposes 
of  Consequences,  although  her  talk  is  some- 
times Eeadish  rather  than  Eobinsonian. 
HiUyard  is  a  trifle  too  Mephistophelean  for 
so  cultured  and  well-connected  a  man  ;  but 
it  is  a  genuine  treat  to  find  him  all  but 
succeeding  in  circumventing  so  old  and  wary 


a  bird  as  Colonel  Fargus.  The  author 
of  Consnpienccs  ought,  however,  to  Jiave 
made  his  story  end  more  happily;  liis 
sole  excuse  is  that  tragic,  or  essentially 
tragic,  endings  are  fashionable.  This  par- 
ticular termination  seems,  however,  decidedly 
forced.  It  is  unnatural  that  tlie  girl  whom 
the  younger  Kerr  loves  should  exhibit  a 
preference  for  his  elderly  father ;  oven  in 
that  case  it  seems  unnecessary-  that  the 
wind-up  should  be  "Shoulder  to  shoulder 
under  the  promise  of  a  glorious  noon,  \\ent 
father  and  son  together  across  the  moorland, 
on  their  way  out  into  the  world."  This  is 
mere  rhetoric ;  whereas  the  author  of  Con- 
sequences is  not,  as  a  rule,  given  to  rhetoric, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  writes  clear,  crisp, 
vigorous  English.  The  descriptions  of 
London  life  and  of  German  student  doings 
and  duellings  are  piquant  and  realistic  in 
the  best  sense. 

Whether  regard  be  had  to  its  excellences 
or  its  weaknesses,  Jack  Varleiyh,  which  is 
described  as  "a  tale  of  the  turf  atd  the 
law,"  but  whicli  might  also  with  equal 
reason  bo  termed  a  tale  of  the  schoolroom 
and  the  bar-parlour,  locks  like  a  novel 
which  ought  to  have  been  pubhshed  a 
generation  if  not  haU  a  century  ago — and 
that  in  spite  of  the  South  African  War, 
which  is  rather  needlessly  dragged  into  it 
near  the  close.  The  old  grammar-sdiool 
in  the  country  town  with  its  easy-going 
prosperity,  "  not  of  the  restless  kind  one 
finds  in  a  manufacturing  town,  but  some- 
thing that  seems  more  solid  and  suggests 
the  three  per  cents.  "  ;  the  irascible  but 
generous  and  gentlemanly  head-master ; 
that  head  -  master's  pretty  daughter ;  a 
wildish  but  essentially  good  lad,  who  is 
destined,  of  course,  in  the  long  run  to 
marry  the  pretty  daughter — these  are  in 
reality  the  stage  properties  of  the  novel  of 
the  old  but  not  unreadable  school.  Jack 
Warleigh  is,  for  a  hero,  a  good  deal  of  a 
weakling ;  and  even  for  a  time,  at  least,  and 
in  respect  of  his  affairs  of  the  heart,  be- 
haves almost  in  a  Tittlebat  Titmousish 
fashion  on  coming  into  his  fortune ;  while 
his  relative  and  namesake,  Cecil,  is  a 
decidedly  stagey  villain  —  stagey  even  in 
that  love  for  the  woman  who  becomes  his 
wife  which  is  his  single  redeeming  feature. 
As  for  the  scoundrelly  "lawyer"  Lukes, 
and  the  murderous  "Colonel"  Beamish, 
they  are  but  the  ordinarj'  blacklegs  of 
the  turf — painted  a  trifle  blacker  than  usual. 
Here  and  there  the  plot  falters  very  per- 
ceptibly. But,  taken  all  in  all,  Jad;  irar- 
leigh  is  a  good  railway  or  seaside  novel,  and 
would  have  been  still  better  with  a  little 
condensation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  wh}"  the 
author  of  Rhea  styles  his  book  a  "  sugges- 
tion," although  it  is  "  suggestive  "  in  several 
passages,  especially  in  one  where  Mdlle. 
Jeanne  de  Sabran  and  Mr.  Boothby  discuss 
the  subject  of  English  ladies'  dinner-dress. 
The  author  who,  for  some  reason  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  divine,  dedicates  his  book  to  the 
memory  of  Emerson,  would,  one  is  tempted 
to  think,  be  French  in  the  Zola  or  Mau- 
jiassant  sense,  if  he  durst.  He  makes  an 
American  newspaper-mau  of  the  name  of 
Boothby  stumble  upon  a  young  woman  in 
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the  Palace  of  Pontainebleau,  notable  at  the 
moment  for  the  trinison  roses  in  her  hair 
and  the  contrast  these  present  to  the  ivory 
white  of  her  dress — " -^veil-fitting,  soft 
woollen  stuff ;  one  of  these  deceptive 
Parisian  seductions  which  look  so  simple 
and  cost  so  much."  This  lady,  he  learns 
from  an  undesirable  acquaintance  of  the 
name  of  Zelfer,  is  a  Miss  ITaldane,  who 
has  written  amatory  verses  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  desperately  in  love  with  the 
hero  of  them.  Boothby  manages  to  make 
the  closer  acquaintance  of  Miss  Haldane, 
and,  finally,  makes  love  to  her  in  an  im- 
guarded  moment  with  Zulu  violence.  She 
is  accidentally  killed,  and  Boothby,  who  had 
originally  intended  only  to  "make  copy" 
out  of  her  for  his  American  editors,  very 
nearly  dies  himself.  In  the  end,  however, 
he  is  seen  recovering,  and  with  the  help  of 
a  queer  company  of  Sisters  and  Fathers  who 
— at  least,  the  Fathers — mix  up  slang  and 
devotion  in  the  most  marvellous  way," 
"labouring  and  sweating  till  He  comes," 
seems  likel}'  to  develop  into  a  better  man 
than  he  appears  in  the  beginning  of 
the  story.  Itlwa  looks  like  the  work  of  a 
clever  j'ouug  American — or,  perliaps,  Amcri- 
caiiie — who  is  full  of  the  "ideas"  and 
theories  tliat  are  floating  about  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  has  not  yet  quite 
mastered  them. 

T/mt  Fiddler  Fellow  is  an  interesting 
failure.  There  is  nothing  and  nobody  in 
it  that,  at  least  from  the  author's  point 
of  view,  is  quite  real  and  natural,  excejat 
the  father,  who  "  tlianked  God"  when  his 
daughter  showed  "  a  health j-,  lively  in- 
terest "  in  golf,  and  who  seems  to  have  been 
a  tj'jiical  Scotchman  in  this  sense,  that  lie 
was  capable  of  swimming  over  a  grave  crisis 
in  his  history  on  a  tide  of  whiskey.  But  as 
for  the  miserable  Italian  fiddler-fellow  and 
the  hypnotic  trick  by  which  he  gets 
McPherson's  daughter  to  accomplish  for 
him  the  murder  of  .young  George  Craigie, 
they  are  not  at  all  in  Mr.  Horace  Hutchin- 
son's way.  He  is  no  doubt  quite  capable 
of  writing  a  good  rollicking  breezy  story 
of  championship  golf,  into  which  he 
might  introduce  "pulling"  and  "press- 
ing," "  foozling  "  and  "  bad  lies,"  "  stimie  " 
and  "niblick,"  and  all  the  useful  but  not 
specially  ornamental  jargon  of  his  favourite 
game.  But  his  attempt  hero  to  combine 
the  pastimes  and  legends  of  old  St.  Andrews 
with  the  sickly  and  revolting  modernity  of 
one  phase  of  the  Parisian  life  of  to-day  has 
not  even  the  negative  merit  of  being  a  good 
bit  of  caricature. 

There  is  an  irritating  waste  of  power  in 
A  JVew  Lady  AwUey,  which  is,  to  all  appear- 
ances, the  work  of  a  new  and  a  very  young 
writer.  There  are  not  a  few  e-vddences  that 
Austin  Fryers  coidd  write  a  more  than 
moderatelj'  readable  story  with  a  dash  of 
fun  in  it  if  he  (or  she)  chose.  But  what 
good  can  come  of  parodying — at  least  at 
this  time  of  day,  when  the  parody  as  well  as 
the  original  has  lost  tlio  favour  of  freshness 
— the  old  life  of  Audlej-  with  the  hero,  the 
heroine,  and  the  amateur-detective,  so  very 
thinly  disguised  as  Sir  Thomas,  Lady  Sibyl, 
and  Eidley  Audloy?  No  doubt,  Austin 
Fryers    nas    introduced    some    novel    cha- 


racters into  the  old  plot;  at  all  events, 
Macnamarri,  who  looks  as  if  he  had  been 
imported  from  oiio  of  the  works  of  the  late 
Mr.  Fargus,  and  to  some  extent  even  the 
detective  Eambelow  have  the  look  of 
originality.  The  plot  itself  is  well  managed, 
or  would  be,  if  one  were  not  so  pain- 
fully conscious  at  every  stage  that  it  is 
merely  a  parody.  Finally,  some  good  fvm 
is  poked,  more  particularly  in  the  early 
chapters,  at  certain  artistic  affectations  of 
the  time. 

William  Wallace. 


SOME  SCOTCH  BOOKS. 
Scenes  and  Stiirics  of  the  North  of  Scotland. 
By  John  Sinclair.  (Edinburgh  :  James  Thin.) 
A  more  enjoyable  and  thoroughly  Scotch  book 
than  this  has  not  been  published  for  many  a 
day.  Mr.  Sinclair  has  at  his  command  a  won- 
derful treasure-house  of  racy  stories  of  ministers 
and  ministers'  men,  and  of  hundreds  of  other 
"  worthies  "  and  "  characters."  He  is  also  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  successful  of  Scotch 
Landscape-iminters  in  words.  He  confines 
himself  to  the  extreme  North,  with  which  ho  is 
connected  by  birth  and  breeding  ;  and,  indeed, 
all  tliat  lie  has  to  say  is  concentrated  round 
some  half-dozen  places  of  interest — Loch  Duich 
and  the  Black  Eock  in  Ross-shiie,  the  island  of 
Lewis,  Assynt  in  Sutherland,  the  Caithness 
coast,  the  town  of  Thurso,  and  the  Shetland 
Islands.  Mr.  Sinclair  is  a  mine  of  historical 
and  social  information,  as  well  as  of  anecdotes 
of  persons ;  and  his  digressions,  in  which  ho 
gives  free  play  to  his  ethical  and  other  con- 
servatisms, are  delightful.  The  illustrations, 
especially  the  coloured  illustrations  of  the  three 
Thurso  characters — "  Peolans,"  "Moozie,"  and 
"Boustie" — are  quite  as  good  as  the  letter- 
press, and  higher  praise  could  not  be  given. 
In  a  word,  Mr.  Sinclair's  volume  is  the  most 
successful  Scotch  book  that  has  been  published 
since  Dean  Ramsay's  Riminiscenes,  and  even  to 
that  book  it  is  in  some  respects  superior. 

Yarroxo  :  its  Poets  and  Poetry.  By  E.  Borland 
(Dalbeattie  :  Thomas  Fraser).  The  object 
which  the  minister  of  Yarrow  has  had  in  view 
in  preparing  this  work  for  the  press  has  been, 
as  he  explains  in  his  preface,  to  biing  together 
the  more  notable  and  interesting  ballads  and 
poems  which  Yarrow  has  inspired,  and  to  "  give 
such  brief  biographical  sketches  of  the  various 
poets  as  may  prove  either  interesting  or 
instructive  to  the  general  reader."  Mr. 
Borland  has,  of  course,  a  large  number  of 
writers  to  quote  from  and  write  about ;  as  there 
is  hardly  a  Scotch  poet  or  poetaster  that  has 
not  raved  about  Yarrow.  His  difficulty  must 
have  lain  in  making  a  selection  from  the  abun- 
dance— it  woidd  not  be  altogether  con-ect  to  say 
the  wealth — of  the  material  at  his  disposal. 
This  he  has  overcome  in  a  manner  which  is 
almost  unexceptionable.  He  has  given  selec- 
tions from  all  noteworthy  writers  on  Yarrow, 
from  the  authors  of  the  old  ballads  down 
thi'ough  the  author  of  "  The  Flowers  o'  the 
Forest,"  Sir  Walter  Scott,  James  Hogg, 
WiUiam  Wordsworth,  and  Professor  Wilson, 
to  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  Pi-incipal  Shaii-p,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Anderson.  Mr.  Borland  is  not  an 
ambitious  stylist ;  but  he  writes  good  plain 
English,  and  is  seen  to  great  advantage  in  what 
he  says,  for  instance,  on  Wordsworth  and  Hogg. 
The  selections  have  been  made  withgi-eat  judg- 
ment. Altogether,  this  is  a  volume  of  which  it 
may  be  said  without  any  exaggeration  that 
every  lover  of  Yarrow  ought  to  have  it  on  his 
shelves. 

Sketch -Book  of  the  North.  By  George  Eyre- 
Todd.  (Glasgow:  William  Hodge.)  The  greater 
number  of  these  papers  have  already  appeared 


in  periodicals  ;  but  the  author  has  done 
wisely  to  collect  them  and  publish  them  in  the 
form  of  a  volume,  for  they  throw  a  good  deal 
of  fresh  light  upon  Scotch  scenery  and  humble 
life.  The  author  is,  to  judge  from  internal 
evidence,  a  young  man  with  a  love  of  Scotland 
and  a  keen  eye— the  eye,  perhaps,  rather  of  an 
artist  than  of  a  man  of  letters ;  and  he  describes 
in  commendably  brief  sketches  what  he  has 
himself  seen  in  the  north.  A  list  of  some  of  the 
titles — "Among  the  Galloway  Bocks,"  "Loch 
Lomond  Icebound,"  "An  Arran  Eido," 
"Where  the  Clans  Fell,"  "A  Loch-side 
Sunday,"  "In  the  Shadow  of  St.  GUes',"  and 
"A  Cast  of  Flies,"  are  among  them — will  serve 
to  indicate  the  variety  of  the  contents.  Mr. 
Todd  has  not  many  stories  to  toll ;  but  when  he 
gives  anything  of  the  kind,  as  when  he  describes 
"the  return  of  the  native  "  in  "  A  AVeaving 
Village,"  he  recalls  Christopher  North.  Very 
pretty,  too,  as  well  as  simple,  is  his  account  of 
a  forest  wedding.  But  ho  is  soon  to  most 
advantage  when  giving  a  landsoajjc  in  words. 
In  "  By  a  Western  Firth,"  he  shows  the 
power,  not,  perhaps,  of  Eichard  Jefferies,  but 
of  the  American  writer  Burroughs.  Mr.  Todd 
is  sure  to  do  bettor  work  than  this,  good 
though  it  unquestionably  is.  A  word  of  special 
praise  is  due  to  the  paper,  which  it  is  pleasant 
to  handle,  and  to  the  typo,  which  it  is  a  delight 
to  read.  Both  are  very  much  above  the  average. 

]\'histk'-hinkie.  (Glasgow :  David  Eobert- 
son.)  Here  we  have  a  new  edition  of  an  old 
book  so  full  and  elaborate  as  to  be,  in 
itself,  practically  a  new  book.  The  songs 
contained  in  the  original  Whistle  -  hinkie 
were  published  in  separate  series  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  the  first 
dating  as  far  back  as  1832.  The  present 
publisher  indicates  the  objects  of  the  original 
issue  very  clearly  when  he  says  : 
"  When  the  first  portion  of  Whisth-Unkie  was 
issued  from  the  press,  our  Scottish  firesides  were 
still  greatly  uuder  the  lufluence  of  the  old  chap- 
books,  which,  while  they  embodied  much  genuine 
poetic  feeling,  expressed  in  terse  and  graphic 
language,  were  yet  permeated  and  marred  by 
much  that  was  coarse  and  indecent — these  last  two 
characteristics  being,  indeed,  the  chief  features  of 
many  of  them.  It  was  the  purpose  and  glory  of 
Whistlc-h'mkic  to  exhibit,  to  cherish,  and  to 
preserve  all  the  tenderness,  the  refinement,  and 
the  genius  of  the  national  mus»)  mthout  the 
coarseness  aud  licentiousness  by  which  it  had  been 
debased." 

The  original  object  of  the  publication  of  Whistle- 
hinkie  has,  undoubtedly,  been  accomplished.  As 
the  book  has  grown  and  grown,  a  good  deal  of 
rather  inferior  verse  has  naturally  found  its  way 
into  it.  But  the  amount  of  undoubtably  good, 
though  not  first-class,  poetrj'  dealing  with  the 
strong  point  of  Scotchmen  and  Scotland — the 
domestic  affections  —  is  marvellous.  Mi-. 
Eobertson  has,  in  these  two  volumes  of  small 
— almost  too  small — type,  performed  a  service 
to  his  countiymen  which  can  fairly  be  said  to 
be  unique.  Biographies  of  some  of  the  authors 
who  are  represented  in  the  book  are  also  given. 
These  are  models  of  good  taste. 

Auld  Scots  Ballants.  Edited  by  Eobert 
Ford.  (Alexander  Gardner.)  Mr.  Ford  is  a 
painstaking  and,  on  the  whole,  discriminating 
collector  of  Scotch  ballads.  A  year  ago  he 
issued  a  small  volume  in  paper  covers  under 
the  title  of  Hare  Old  Scotch  Ballads  ;  and  this  he 
has  followed  up  by  what  he  terms  "merely  a 
'reel-rail'  budget,"  comprising  a  number  of 
rare  and  curious  "blads"  of  verso,  together 
with  the  "  pick  and  wale"  of  the  more  popular 
of  the  ancient  ballads  of  Scotland.  On  some 
of  the  pieces  which  Mr.  Ford  here  gives  for 
the  first — or  almost  the  first — time  ho  prides 
himself  perhaps  too  much.  Such  is  "  Thrummy 
Cap,"  written  by  John  Burnes  or  Burness,  a 
cousin-german   of   Eobert,  of   whom  we  are 
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told  that  "partly  on  account  of  an  injudicious 
marriage,  and  partly  on  account  of  a  love  of 
intoxicating  liquor,  his  career  was  far  from 
being  a  prosperous  one."  It  is  a  sufficiently 
simple  story  in  verse  of  how  a  "  sturdy  bardoch 
chiel"  rewarded  a  man  who  gave  him  hos- 
pitality by  discovering  certain  rights  to 
property;  but  the  versification  is  occasionally 
such  as  to  make  it  almost  incredible  that  the 
author's  cousin  should,  as  is  alleged,  have 
approved  of  a  production  containing  hundreds 
of  bald  lines  like : 

"  I've  some  fears  we've  lost  oor  way, 
Hooever  at  the  ueixt  hoose  we'll  stay 
Until  we  see  gi£  it  grows  fair, 
Gin  no,  a'nioht  we'll  tarry  there." 

Mr.  Ford's  book  will  not  be  appreciated  and 
consulted  for  pieces  like  "  Thrummy  Cap  "  so 
much  as  for  curious  old  rhymes  like  "  The 
Wife  of  Beith."  In  its  way  it  is  a  sort  of 
Scotch  poetical  dictionary,  and  probably  the 
best  book  of  that  kind  which  has  ever  been 
published. 

Scotia  Jiedivim.  By  J.  Morrison  Davidson. 
(William  Eeeves.)  This  is  essentially  a  political 
pamphlet,  having  for  its  object  the  enactment 
of  Home  Rule  for  Scotland.  We  are  debarred, 
therefore,  from  criticising  its  leading  contents, 
or  pronouncing  favourably  or  unfavourably 
on  its  general  object  and  character.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  portions  of  the  book  which 
are,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  uine-teiiths, 
historical ;  thus  Mr.  Davidson  gives  biographies 
of  various  important  personages,  including 
Wallace,  George  Buchanan,  and  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun.  In  these,  he  shows  himself  to  have 
the  gift  of  a  flowing  naiTative  style.  He 
has  also  at  his  ready  command  nearly  everj'- 
thing  in  good  prose  and  in  enthusiastic  but 
somewhat  indifferent  verse  that  has  been 
written  about  Scotland.  All  who  are  interested 
in  the  questior  jf  Home  Eule  for  Scotland,  and 
not  a  few  who  are  interested  merely  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  country  regarded  from  the 
popular  point  of  view,  will  find  Scotia  Rediviva 
a  valuable  little  reference-book.  Besides,  Mr. 
Davidson  is  an  essentially  good-natured  con- 
troversialist, even  although  ho  has  strong 
opinions  upon  a  whole  host  of  subjects,  and 
delights  in  applying  the  Carlylian  term  of 
"  hyaena  "  to  Scotch  peers. 

Sonneis  and  I'vems.  By  William  Garden. 
(Gall  &  IngUs.)  Mr.  Garden  obviously  belongs 
to  the  tolerably  large  class  of  minor  Scotch 
poets — it  would  savour  of  injustice  to  dub  them 
poetasters — who  deal  conscientiously  and 
laboriously  with  every  subject  that  arouses 
their  susceptible,  but  not  very  ambitious,  fancy. 
Mr.  Garden  is  grammatical  and  simple,  and 
deals  with  everything  in  Scotland,  and  a  good 
deal  beyond  it,  that  will  stand  his  treatment. 
His  finer  frenzy  comes  to  nothing  worse  than ; 

"  The  time-tried  Kirk  o'  Scotland  is  the  nation's 

glorious  croon, 
Foul  fa'  ilk  selfish  enemy  wha'd  try  to  pu'  her 

doon! 
Deep-rooted  in  the  nation's  heart,  she'U  stand 

secure,  mitU 
The  latest  mirk  o'  time  shall  hush  the  kirk-bell 

o'  Newmill." 

He  is,  like  most  minor  Scotch  poets  of  his 
school,  at  home  in  domestic  scenes.  Tannahill, 
rather  than  Bums,  is  his  master.  He  is  seen  at 
his  best  in  such  pieces  as  "The  Twinnies " 
and  "  Oh,  blessins  on  the  Baimies,  A',"  which 
are  written  in  Scotch;  and  "Sister  Mary," 
which  is  written  in  English.  He  comes  to 
grief  decidedly,  however,  when  he  tries  the 
Wordsworthian  stanza,  as  in : 
'■  And  evermore 

t)u  sea  and  shore, 
God's  wondrous  glory  lies, 

While  wind  and  wave, 

With  deep-toued  stave, 
Chant  solemn  harmonies." 


On  the  whole,  Mr.    Garden  would   do  well  to 
leave  poetry  alone — at  least  for  a  time. 

Cullvije  Kclwea.  By  David  Cuthbertson. 
(Paisley  :  Parlano.)  This  is  a  sufficiently  lively 
collection  of  onthu.siastic  Edinburgh  under- 
graduate sketches,  for  the  publication  of  which, 
however,  there  is  no  such  excuse  as  the  posses- 
sion by  the  author  of  such  a  humour  as  that  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie.  Some  of  the  woidd-be 
facetious  stories  have  a  juvenile  look,  such  as 
that  of  the  professor  with  a  daughter  named 
Aggie  who,  when  she  came  to  hun  with  the 
intelligence  that  she  had  received  an  offer  of 
man-iage,  responded  Tecum  age,  and  was  taken 
not  at  his  Latin,  but  at  his  English,  word. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  "  liquoidng  up  "  in  this 
little  book,  but  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of 
lecturing.  Indeed,  the  morality  may  be  called 
the  best  element  in  it. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  the  Con-espondence 
of  the  Prince  do  Talleyrand  are  to  be  published 
in  Paris  to-day  (Saturday).  But,  owing  to 
copyright  difficulties,  we  understand  that 
Messrs.  Griffith,  Farran  &  Co.  will  not  bo 
able  to  issue  the  authorised  English  translation 
until  a  week  or  two  later. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Froudo's  Letters 
and  Mcnwrialu  of  Jane  Welsh  Carhjle  many  new 
letters  have  been  printed,  which  throw  additional 
light  on  Mrs.  Carlyle's  character — a  character 
which,  together  with  the  story  of  her  life,  has 
always  excited  much  interest  and  discussion. 
It  has  long  been  felt  that  the  subject  might, 
with  advantage,  be  viewed  impartially  through 
a  woman's  judgment.  As  a  result  of  this  feel- 
ing, Mrs.  Alexander  Ireland  has,  after  long 
preparatory  study,  written  A  Life  of  Jane  Welsh 
Carb/le,  which  will  contain  several  character- 
istic letters  hitherto  unpublished,  including  one 
in  facsimile,  and  a  portrait.  The  work  will 
be  published  by  Chatto  &  Windus,  in  one 
volimie. 

The  late  Dean  Church's  personal  remi- 
niscences of  the  Oxford  Movement  will  be 
published  by  Messrs.  MacmQlan  next  week,  in 
one  volume,  at  a  net  price.  It  contains  a 
record  of  the  principal  phases  of  the  movement 
during  the  twelve  decisive  years,  1833  to  1845, 
with  character-sketches  of  Newman,  Keble, 
Hunell  Froude,  W.  G.  Ward,  &c. 

Messrs.  Gilbeet  and  Eivington  will 
shortly  publish  a  book  entitled  Synopsis,  being 
a  Synoptical  Collection  of  the  Daily  Prayers, 
the  liturgy,  and  Principal  Offices  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  of  the  East,  translated  with 
assistance  from  the  original,  and  edited  by 
Katharine  Lady  Lechmere.  The  woi-k  will 
have  an  introduction  by  Mr.  J.  Gennadius,  the 
Hellenic  minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's ; 
and  the  collection  will  present  an  English  ver- 
sion, in  many  respects  new,  of  the  most  usual 
prayers  and  offices  of  the  Greek  Church,  some 
of  which  will  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the 
English  tongue. 

Mr.  C.  Wise  is  engaged  on  a  History  of 
Eockingham  Castle  and  the  Watsons,  which 
will  be  issued  by  subscription  shortly  through 
Mr.  Elliot  Stock. 

Messes.  Peecival  &  Co.  will  publish  next 
week  a  novel,  in  three  volumes,  entitled  The 
Dower  of  Earth,  by  Ethel  Glazebrook,  -wiie  of 
the  head  master  of  Clifton  College.  The  same 
firm  will  also  issue  shortly  a  new  novel,  in  one 
volume,  by  Mrs.  Macquoid,  entitled  Driftimj 
Apart. 

A  Ride  to  India  is  the  title  of  a  new  book 
which  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  will  jjublish 
in  a  few  days,  by  Mr.  H.  de  Windt,  author  of 
From  I'ekiii  to   Calais.      It  will   be  illustrated 


from  sketches  made  by  the  author,  and  wiU  alao 
contain  a  ma]>  showing  the  route  taken. 

The  same  pubUshers  aimounce  the  second  in- 
stalment of  the  account  of  Dr.  W.  Junker's 
travels  in  Africa.  The  first  volume,  which  was 
published  last  year,  contained  the  record  of  his 
travels  during  the  years  1875-1878.  The  forth- 
coming one  covers  the  years  1879  to  188.'}. 
It  will  bo  illustrated  with  numerous  full-page 
plates  and  smaller  illustrations  in  the  text.  It 
will,  like  its  predecessor,  be  translated  by  Prof. 
A.  H.  Keane. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  will  issue 
immediately  the  third  volume  in  their  "  Ilerocg 
of  the  Nations  "  series  :  IWirlis  and  the  ffolden 
Af/e  of  Athens,  by  Mr.  Evelyn  Abbott. 

A  NEW  novel  by  Mrs.  Needell,  entitled 
Uneijuallt/  Yol-ed,  will  be  published  next  week 
by  Messrs.  Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier,  in 
one  volume.  The  same  publishers  also  announce 
Mrs.  Romaine's  Household,  by  Evelyn  Everett- 
Green  ;  and  My  Brother  Basil,  bj'  Mrs.  E.  Neal. 

In  connexion  with  the  Wesloy.an  centenary, 
Messrs.  James  Nisbct  &  Co.  will  jniblish  im- 
mediately a  Life  of  John  Wesley,  by  (ho 
Rev.  James  Ellis. 

Mr.  Hodges  has  ready  for  publication 
Or<lcr  in  the  Physical  Worldand  it.i  First  ('oiise, 
from  the  French,  by  T.  J.  Slevin :  and  Mr. 
Prichard's  translation  of  Fironio  on  Si.  I'tiut's 
Epistles,  Vol.  III.,  completing  the  work. 

The  first  two  editions  of  Lucas  Malet's  TIic 
Wa(jcs  of  Sin,  which  were  themselves  equal  to 
five  ordinary  editions  of  a  library  novel,  being 
now  completly  exhausted,  the  book  is  for  the 
moment  out  of  print.  Messrs.  Sonnen- 
schein  have,  however,  a  third  edition  in 
active  preparation,  which  will  be  ready  in  (he 
course  of  a  few  days. 

Ax  interview  with  Mr.  Jusdn  McCar(hy, 
accompanied  by  a  specially-drawn  illuslralion 
of  his  study  at  Cheyne-gardens,  Cholsta,  will 
appear  in  No.  388  of  VasscU's  Saturday 
Journal,  to  be  published  on  March  4. 

The  March  number  of  the  Jloohirorin  will 
contain  articles  on  the  "  Pupilla  Oculi,"  by  the 
Rev.  F.  E.  Warren;  "How  Eastern  Books 
Begin  and  End,"  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Clouston ;  and 
"  A  Volume  of  Apothecaries'  Lore,"  by  Mr.  W. 
Roberts. 

The  following  have  been  specially  elected 
members  of  the  Athenaeum  Club  by  the  com- 
mittee :  Mr.  George  du  Maurier,  Dr.  William 
Ogle,  and  Mr.  Hamo  Thomycroft. 

In  consequence  of  the  illness  of  the  lecturer 
originally  arranged  for  by  the  Sund.ay  Lecture 
Society,  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards  has  kindly 
undertaken  to  deliver  her  lecture  on  "The 
Literatm-e  and  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians "  at  St.  George's  Hall  on  Sunday  next, 
March  1,  at  4  p.m. 

During  the  whole  of  next  week,  Messrs. 
Sotheby  wUl  be  engaged  in  selling  a  very  in- 
teresting collection  of  books,  &c.,  brought  to- 
gether from  several  quarters.  Part  of  it,  by  an 
unpardonable  blunder,  is  described  on  the  cover 
and  again  on  the  title-page  of  the  Catalogue  as 
"  the  chief  portion  of  the  library  of  the  lull-  J. 
Nichol,  emeritus  professor  of  English  literature 
at  Glasgow."  On  a  reference  to  p.  7  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  part  includes  the  library  of  Mr. 
John  Nichol's  father,  J.  P.  Nichol,  late  jirofessor 
of  astronomy  at  the  same  luiiversity.  The  most 
interesting  lot  here  is  the  original  MS.  draft  of 
J.  S.  Mill's  System  of  I.oyic,  which  the  author 
presented  to  Prof.  J.  P."  Nichol.  Anuug  the 
rest  we  have  only  space  to  mention  a  number  of 
proof-sheets  of  Tennyson's  poems,  wi(h  auto- 
graph corrections;  a  series  of  eigh(y-three 
drawings  by  Thackeray,  including  seven  in 
water-colour,  which  have  never  been  out  of  the 
possession  of  the  owner ;  a  set  of  Byroniana,  i^l 
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263  volumes;  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  Walton  and  Cotton's  CumpMe  Amjln- ; 
and  a  largo  number  of  volumes  made  valuable 
by  autograpli  letters  and  MS.  additions. 

M.  Geohges  Pilotelle  has  been  good 
enough  to  send  us  a  copy  of  his  French  trans- 
lation of  Marat's  medical  treatise,  which  he 
entitles  "Do  la  Presbytie  Accidentelle."  As 
conjectured  in  the  Academy  of  last  week,  it 
turns  out  to  bo  identical  with  A»  Enqiiiri/  into 
the  Nature,  Cause,  anil  Cure  of  a  Siitijular 
Disease  of  the  Byes,  &c.  (n.  d. ;  but  the  preface 
is  dated  "  Chmch  Street,  Soho,  1st  January, 
177G).  M.  Pilotelle  is  disposed  to  think,  from 
certain  phrases  in  the  preface,  that  the  work 
was  origin  illy  written  in  French  ;  but  we  are  not 
convinced  by  his  arguments.  For  the  rest,  the 
reprint  is  a  magnificent  example  of  typography 
and  paper. 

Messrs.  Macmiiian  have  done  well  in  issuing 
The  Statesman's  Year-Booh  for  this  year  several 
weeks  earlier  than  usual.  When  a  Manual  of 
this  kind  has  proved  itself  to  be  indispensable, 
the  sooner  it  ajipoars  the  better,  even  at  the 
expense  of  excluding  some  of  the  latest 
statistics.  We  notice,  however,  that  the  editor 
has  been  able  to  give  the  general  results  of  the 
American  census.  Apart  from  minor  changes, 
the  feature  of  this  issue  is  the  attention  that  it 
has  been  necessary  to  pay  to  Africa.  Zanzibar 
is  added  to  the  British  empire  ;  and  a  table, 
specially  compiled  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Eavonstein, 
exhibits  the  partition  of  Africa  according  to  in- 
habitants and  square  miles.  Many  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  France  has  secured  a  con- 
siderably larger  area  than  England,  but  the  latter 
has  nearly  twice  as  large  a  population.  Though 
wo  recognise  that  Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltie  will  have 
a  heavy  task  next  year  to  incorporate  the 
census  not  only  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
also  of  India  and  the  colonies,  we  must  implore 
him  to  subject  the  section  dealing  with  finance 
to  a  thorough  revision.  No  doubt  the  varying 
sots  of  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  are  very 
perplexing;  but  the  difKculties  have  been 
solved  by  the  compiler  of  the  corresponding 
article  in  HazeU's  Annual,  from  which  we  have 
leanit  the  source  of  some  of  the  misleading 
entries.  Also,  Mr.  Gosohen's  scheme  of  local 
finance  should  not  have  been  altogether  omitted. 
The  chapter  on  India,  we  notice,  has  been 
vastly  improved  under  the  new  editorship. 

Correetion:  In  the  review  of  G.  A.  Smith's 
Isaiah,  in  the  Academy  for  Feb.  21  (p.  183 
col.  2,  line  12),  for  "  a  work  of  Isaiah's"  read 
"  a  work  of  Josiah's  age." 


UNIVERSITY  JOTTINGS. 

Mr.  P.  Y.  Edgewortii,  of  Balliol  College, 
has  been  elected  to  the  Drimimond  chair  of 
political  economy  at  Oxford,  vacant  by  the 
death  last  October  of  J.  E.  Thorold  Eogers. 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  who  is  the  secretary  of  the 
newly-founded  British  Economic  Association, 
had  previously  succeeded  Prof.  Kogers  on  his 
resignation  of  the  Tooke  chair  of  political 
economy  at  King's  College,  Loudon  ;  and  he 
has  long  been  lecturer  in  logic  at  the  same 
institution. 

We  regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  P.  T.  Palgrave, 
professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  has  been  pre- 
vented from  lecturing  this  term  by  ill-health. 

The  proj)Osal  to  confer  the  honorary  degree 
of  M.A.  on  Mr.  Henry  Bradley  will  come 
before  Convocation  at  Oxford  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  T.  Lyttelton  has  been 
appointed  Hulsean  Lecturer  at  Cambridge  for 
the  present  year,  in  succession  to  the  Rev. 
Llewelyn  Davies. 

The  first  of  the  Rev.  C.  Gore's  Bampton 


Lectures  wU  be  given  from  the  university 
pulpit  at  St.  Mary's  on  Sunday  next,  March  ] . 

Canon  Cheyne,  the  Oriel  professor  of  the 
interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  at  Oxford, 
proposes  to  deliver  two  public  lectures  on 
"  Possible  Zoroastrian  Influence  on  the  Religion 
of  Israel." 

For  the  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
logical Society,  hold  on  Thursday  of  this  week, 
contributions  were  promised  from  Prof.  Mayor 
and  Dr.  Sandys  upon  "  Aristotle  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  Athens  "  ;  and  notes  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  treatise,  or  elucidations  of  the 
text,  were  invited  from  other  members. 

Mr.  Albert  Dicey,  Vinerian  professor  of 
English  law  at  Oxford,  announces  a  course  of 
public  lectures  on  "  The  Comparative  Study  of 
the  Constitution." 

The  teachers'  training  syndicate  at  Cam- 
bridge recommend  that  an  application  be  made 
to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  to 
allow  the  establishment  of  a  day  training 
college  for  men,  confined  to  matriculated 
students  of  the  university. 

From  the  annual  report  of  Manchester 
New  College,  now  domiciled  at  90,  High- 
street,  Oxford,  wo  learn  that  the  proposed  new 
buildings  in  Mansfield-road  are  estimated  to 
cost  altogether  about  £50,000,  towards  which 
£34,439  has  already  been  paid  or  promised. 
We  observe  that  the  regular  income  of  the 
college  is  derived  from  land  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  one- third.  A  benefaction  is  announced 
of  £3000  from  Mrs.  W.  Hollins,  the  interest  of 
which  is  to  be  applied  towards  objects  calculated 
to  increase  or  improve  the  social  or  academical 
advantages  of  the  students,  or  to  promote  their 
physical  welfare. 

It  is  porh.aps  worthy  of  note  that  the  Craven 
and  Waddington  scholarships  at  Cambridge 
have  just  been  awarded  to  men  bearing  the 
following  names  : — R.  J.  Groto  Mayor  and  Th. 
Llewelyn  Davies. 

Messrs.  Macmilian  will  publish  immediately 
an  edition  of  the  Histories  of  Tacitus,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  A.  Spooner,  follow  and  tutor  of  New 
College,  Oxford.  The  Introduction  consists  of 
seven  essays,  dealing  with  such  questions  as  the 
MSS.  and  earlier  editions  of  the  worlr,  the 
materials  used  by  the  author,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  provinces  at  the  time.  An  analysis 
is  prefixed  to  each  book,  and  there  is  also  a 
particularly  full  index. 

Messrs.  Metuuen  have  in  the  press  Oxford 
and  Oxford  Life,  a  sort  of  modem  version  of 
Pass  and  Class,  well  known  to  a  former  genera- 
tion. It  is  edited  by  Mr.  J.  Wells,  fellow  and 
tutor  of  Wadham. 

Prof.  Karl  Pearson,  the  newly-appointed 
professor  of  geometry  at  Gresham  College, 
will  give  an  introductory  course  of  four  lectures 
on  "  The  Scope  and  Concepts  of  Modern 
Science"  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
.and  Fi-iday  of  next  week.  The  lectures  are 
free  to  the  public,  and  commence  at  6  p.m. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  Calls  attention  to  the 
absurd  explanation  given  of  "  Silent  Sister"  in 
the  new  edition  of  Webster  (p.  1711) : — 

' '  A  name  given  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  because, 
imlike  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  has  no  represen- 
tative in  Parliament." 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Trinity  College,  as  being  by 
■  itself  a  university,  has  been  represented  in  Par- 
liament since  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  is, 
indeed,  the  only  college  with  such  a  franchise. 
The  name  "  Silent  Sister"  is,  of  course,  a  relic 
of  the  time  when  Trinity  College  dons  could  be 
not  unjustly  accused  of  publishing  nothing. 


ORIGINAL  VERSE. 

I-V  QTJIETNESS  SHALL  BE  YOUR    STRENGTH. 

Cleanse,  cleanse  your  soul  from  sin  anl  soU 
And  poetry  will  in  it  grow  ;  ' 

Quell  in  it  greed  and  hate's  txu-moil, 
And  music  from  its  depths  wOl  flow. 

Still,  stiU  in  tranquil  mood  advance, 
From  ever-chaugefiU  scene  to  scene  ; 

Atoms  and  raoleciiles  may  dance. 

But  man  should  hold  a  constant  mien. 

Mad,  mad,  my  masters,  is  the  age, 
It  plunges  down,  like  Phaeton's  team  • 

Consumed  by  fear  and  lust  and  rage, 
We  have  forgotten  how  to  dreaiu. ' 

Less,  less  of  golden  store  be  mine, 

So  that  I  may  have  quiet  hours 
In  which  to  train  my  cottage  vine 

And  pick  the  priceless  wayside  flowers. 

J.  C.-B. 


MR.  BALFOUR  AT  TRINITY  COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Latin  speech 
delivered  by  the  Public  Orator  (Prof.  Palmer) 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on  the  occasion  of 
conferring  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  upon 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  : 

"  Honoratissune  Vice-CauceUarie,  Domine  Prae- 
posite,  Totaque  Universitas : 

"  Quanto  studio  auctoritatcm  comprobaveritis 
Senatus  Academici,  cui  placuit  impigerrimum 
fortissimumque  virum  Arthurum  lacobum  Baltoxir, 
quantum  iu  nobis  est,  honore  adficere,  testis  hie 
virorum  illustrium  feminarumque  primariarum 
concursus,  quantum  numquam  antea  iieri  mcmini, 
nifsi  cum  llegmae  filius  comitiis  nostris  intercsnet. 

"  Quattuor  fere  auni  sunt  ex  quo  diflicillimam  rei 
publicae  partem  hie  susceijit.  (iuao  provincia 
infausta  multis,  huic  gloriao  priucipium  fuit.  Ubi 
alii  faraani  perdiderant,  hie  iuvenit.  ¥AA  nobis 
nondum  licet  cxclamare 

'  lam  redit  et  Virgo  redcunt  Satumia  regna  ' 
attamen  satis  superque  causae  est  cur  huic  gratias 
vel  maximas  agamus.  Nam  hoc  quadricunio  faciem 
Hibemiae  paeue  aliam  reddidit.  Vindex  legum 
libertatisque  extitit,  fidcm  publicam  revocarit, 
bonis  animos  auxit,  concordiae  fuudamenta  Jecit. 
Omnibus  ordiuibus  aeque  .studuit.  Vias'  per 
regiones  remotas  muuiendas  curavit,  quibus  egenis 
operariis  mercedem,  agri  cultoribus  itinera  ad 
mercatus  opportunos  paravit.  Nuper  autem 
miseUis  homiuibus  calamitate  frugum  jierculsis 
subveuit,  famelicos  pavit,  algentes  vestivit.  Quibus 
meritis  animos  iwpularium  mirum  iu  modum  cou- 
ciliavit,  iique  qui  modoprobra  iueumteraere  atque 
inoousidto  jeceraut,  laudes  ejus  libenter  audiunt : 
restat,  credo,  ut  Patrem  Patriae  ips^i  salutent. 

"  Sed  de  his  hactenus  quae  ad  publicam  potius 
quam  privatam  laudem  pertinent,  lllud,  VV.DD. 
vobis  uon  minus  huuc  commeudabit,  quod  suminae 
sapientiae  regiones  tetigit,  quique  in  republica 
gerenda  numquam  haesitaret,  dubitatioui  locum  in 
philosophia  asseruit.  Quid  ([uod  mu.'^icam,  arlium 
piincipem,  ut  pauci  excoluit  ?  Seria  haec  :  Fed 
otium  quoque  ut  recte  dispouerent,  multis  exemplo 
fuit.  Nam  ut  Maecenas  post  anxias  super  orbe 
atque  urbe  curas  trigone  se  recreare  solebat,  ita 
hie,  non  circo,  non  alea,  sed  pila  Scotica,  ludo,  pi 
quid  video,  vlro  gravi  streuuoque  convenieute, 
reficitur. 

"  Quem  ad  quae  maiora  destinent  fata  nescimus. 
Quod.«i  vota  faccre  licet,  optaudum  est  ab  dis 
immortalibus,  Academici,  ut  quieumque  erit  ille 
cui  volvenda  dies  deferet  regimen  huius  pulcber- 
rimi  Imperii  a  majoribus  nostris  multo  sanguine 
ac  labore  parti,  talis  semper  fit,  qualem  hie  in 
Hibernia  ne  praestitit,  in  consilio  eagax  ac  beuig- 
nus,  in  agendo  firmus  atque  iutrepidus.  Tali  duco 
atque  auspice  de  patria  nostra  numquam  desper- 
andum  erit." 
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3S  fr.    La  Certosa  di  Pavm.    30  fr.    Milan  :  Uoopli. 
licHABD,  H.    Marines  c'trangc'rcs.    Paris :  Berger-Levrault. 


SELECTED    FOEEIGN    BOOKS. 

GENEHAL    LITEEATUEE. 

Baedolx,  a.  Madame  dc  Custinc,  d'apri'«  den  documents 
inMits.    Paris:  CalmannLc-'vy.    3fn50c. 

Beitbage  zur  Kunstgcschkbte.  Ncue  Folgc.  Xn.  Hans 
Suess  V  Kulmbach  u.  seine  Werke.  Em  lieitrag  zur 
Geschichte  der  Schule  Dilrers  v.  K.  KoeUtz.  Leipzig : 
Seemann.    3  M.  ,    ,    _,.     .      ,,    -rt-ti-  .. 

Bklteami  L.  11  codice  di  Leonardo  da  Vmci  nella  Blblioteca 
del  Pimcipe  Trivulzio  in  Milano,  trascritto  ed  annotato, 

B 

Fbiedhicii,  J.  Der  Glaube  Goethcs  u.  SchiUers.  Halle- a.- 
8. :  Kaemmerer.    2  M.  _        ,      .    . ,  , 

IIoiissAvE,  A.  Le»  Confessions :  souvenirs  a'un  demi-siOcle. 
Paris :  Dentu.    3«  fr.  ,     „  ,     .        ,  ^  ,       , 

Mii-LKT,  11.  Souvenirs  dos  Balkans,  do  Salonique  ik  Belgrade 
et  du  Danube  il  TAdriutiquc.     Paris:  Uadictte.    3  fr. 

EoGEn-MiLi;s,  L.    Corot.    Paris :  Lib.  de  I'Art.    3  fr.  50  c. 
SciiiESDL,  C.     Geschichte  der  Photograpliie.    Wien  :  Ilart- 

leben.    8  M.  „.„.„, 

Texier,  C.    Au  pays  des  gi'ncTaux  :  Haiti.    Pans  :  Oalmann 

Levy.    3  fr.  60  c. 

HISTORY,  LAW,  ETC. 
Beudast,  Ch.  Le droit  individueletl'etat.  Paris:  Eousseau. 

Chuqi'et,  a.     Lcs  guerres  de  la  Eevolution.    2o  Si'rie.    II. 

La  trahison  de  Dumouriez.    Paris  :  Cerf .    3  fr.  60  c. 
DoNioL,  II.     Histoire  de  la  participation  do  la  France  i 

I'ctablissement  des  Etats-Unis  d'Amftique.   T.  4.    Paris : 

Picard.    20  fr.  .  .      ,,       .,,„ 

Franklin,   A.      La   vie   privce   d'autrefois    (du    XUe  au 

XVllIi!  siiVjle),  d'apres  des  documents  inedits.    Yaiietc's 

gastronomiques  ;  les  Mi'-dieamentfl.    Paris  :  Plon.    7  fr. 
FiiuiiMCii,    F.      Das   Kriegswescn    Ciisars.      III.      Tl.      2. 

Gcbrauch  u.  Filhrg.  der  Kriegsmittel.     /.iiricli :  8chul- 

thess.    1  M.  20  Pf . 
Kl'.VTZE,  J.  E.    Die  deutscben  Stadtgriindungen  od.  Eomer. 

stadte   u.   deutsche   St.-idte   im   Mittelalter.      Leipzig: 

Breitknpf.    1  M.  50  Pf. 
Peat,  P.    Lettres  du  Chevalier  de  Boufllcrs  u  la  oomtesse  dc 

Sabran.    Paris :  Plon.    3  fr.  60  c. 

PHYSICAL   SCIENCE  AND   PHILOSOPnY. 

Ergebnisse,  zoologische,  e.    Eeise  in   NiederlSndisch   Ost- 

Indien.     Hrsg.  v.  M.  Weber.     2.  Hft.     Leiden:   Brill. 

20  M. 
I.sama-Bteesego,  K.  Th.  v.    Deutsche  Wirtschaftsgeschichte. 

2.  Bd.     Das  10.  bis  13.  Jahrh.     Leipzig:    Duncker  & 

Humblot.    13  M. 
Eausciier,  J.  O.  Bitter  v.     Darstellung  der  Philosophic. 

Hrsg.  v.  C.  Wolfagruber.     1.  Bd.     Theoretische  Philo- 

sophie.    Saulgau  :  Kitz.    3  M.  EO  Pf. 

PHILOLOGY,  ETC. 

AiiEi.,  C.    Offcner  Brief  an  Prof.  Dr.  Gustav  Meyer  in  Sachen 

der  jigyptisch-indogennanischen    Sprachverwandtschaft. 

Leipzig :  Fi-iedrieh.    1  M.  30  Pf. 
Kurting,  G.     Lateinisch-romanisches  Worterbuch.    7.  Lfg. 

Paderbom:  Schiiningh.    2  M. 
Ml.  iiAEL,  H.  J.    Or  ha-Ch.ajim.     Frankfurt-a.-M. :  Kauff- 

mann.    C  M. 
TEClntER,  F.     Beitriige  zur  Geschichte  der  franziisisclien  u. 

englischen  Plionetik  u.  Phonographic.     1.  Thl.     Ulm  : 

Kerler.    GM. 


C  OJRRESPONDENCE. 


"  AEISTOTLE     ON     THE     CONSTITUTION     OF 
ATHENS." 
Trinity  College,  Dublin :  Feb.  23, 1891. 

1*.  6,  1.  uU. — ^  (Tar  6'  oux  &/^a.  Tr<ifT€i  ol  ipvfa 
ipxoyrn  This  could  not  express  the  fact  that  the 
archons  had  different  offices  or  courts.  Now,  Mr. 
Kenyon's  ^Kijirai'  was  probably  a  vox  propria  for 
the  archons'  office  or  court.  Cp.  fjS-q  5e  fairfpas 
oiiar]S  Kid  okvtovs  epx*'''*'^  MeiBiay  ouroirl  Trphs  ri  twi/ 
apx^fTotv  o^K-qfjia  [office]  tea)  KaraKonBdifi  rovs 
ipXOfTas  iii6vTas  (Dera.  Meid.  542).  Doiitiis  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  in  Juv.  xiii.  160. 

P.  11,  1.  5. —  TovTovs  S€  Sii[_v  cTfai]  robs  iTpvTdvdi 
Kal  rohi  ffrpaTTjyohs  koX  tous  Itririipxovs  tov  yivovs  ^cxpi 
fvBvvuv.  .  .  .  Toy  8'  (K  tov  outou  tc'Aous  Stxo/xfvovs 
ovwfp  oi  arpaTtjyol  Kul  ol  'Invapxoi.  Here,  as  in 
many  other  places  of  this  and  the  other  works  of 
Aristotle,  words  have  got  into  the  wrong  place. 
I  would  read  Toirovs  Si  Se7v  xpaTfTv  Tofcs  Sfxo- 
fifl/ovs  [roiis  (Trpartryovs  Ka\  rohi  lirirdpxovs)  tou 
yipui  ^txpi  tvQvvwv  evdvrras  5'  iic  ruv  aiiTov 
rfKnvs  vpvTixvfti  ounep  oi  a7par7]yo\  ko.)  ol  timapxoi. 
Compare  p.  140,  1.  11 — Kpt^Tuv.fxfxP'  opx'Js  rihovs. 
The  writer  n^esytpuf  p.  114,  1.  2. 

P.  14,  1.  .5.— The  words  misrepresented  by  the 
unmeaning  «ol  yip  lii-l\\avv(i'  seem  to  be  jiart  of 
Solon's  poem,  and  to  describe  the  distracted  state 
of  Athens,  perhaps  xal  yap  W  T]\airn.  The 
subject  of  the  subsequent  verbs  is  2iJAaii',  and  the 
words  p.  1.5,  1.  10 — T^v  Tf  (piXapyvplav  t^c  B"  virfpri- 


ifiaviav — should  be  displayed  as  a  .pentameter 
verse. 

P.  IC,  1.  (i,  for  [/xera  5f]  yu  iro\i',  read  vutfpov  Si 
(or  ij.(Th.  5e  Tai^To)  ov  wo^v,  "  not  long  afterwards." 

P.  1(1,  1.  17. — n(TfKpov<TaTo  may  be  right  The 
idea  of  a  balance  underlies  the  word,  as  in  trapa- 
Kpoi'iealai ;  and  "  he  shifted  the  balance  of  affairs  " 
would  be  a  not  unnatural  way  of  saying  "  he 
changed  the  face  of  politics." 

P.  20,  1.  3  —  It  is  impossible  that  an  inscription 
should  consist  of  two  pentameters.     Read 

ItriT'jv  Aiipi\ov  *A.y8(iiiuv  ^ytQijK€  Qfo'itTt ; 

and,  in  the  next  lines,  read  iiriiiapTvpiii/  for  litiiip- 
TvpSiv,  and  for  ort/iatvoVaav  either  trrtfiahovrrav  or 
aT]fiavovaay. 

P.  2o,  1.  1,  for  tV  vp>iif>ao'i[><  tov  Ko^dQtaBai,  read 
T^iV  irp6(paaiv  tov  ^KTivefrOai. 

P.  2-5,  1.  0. — Ti  atnoiiaTov  has  no  construction. 
Read  [ayairSi]i'Tas  t}i  ouTiinoToy,  "content  to  let 
things  take  their  course";  or  nfpinfromas.  Cp. 
Plut.  Sol.  20. 

P.  27, 1.  till,  forT[p]e?s  Kal  f^-fiKovra,  read,  perhaps, 
«:  KOTcb  e£     The  abbreviated  symbols  for  xa)  and 
Karck  are  very  alike. 
P.  30, 1.  fi— 

o{iS«'  ^01  TvpavviSos 
ay^ivfi  $ta  Ti  [^«Y]*'*'  ^^^^  irtf\_ipa]s  x^o*'^5 
iraTpiSos  doKOitTiy  iad\ovs  l<TOfjiotpiay  ex*"'' 

For  BdKoKTiy,  read  Kaxoi  .k,  the  meaning  being 
"  nor  does  it  please  me  that  the  good  should  have 
merehj  an  et/iiil  share  with  the  had  of  the  rich  soil  of 
our  country  "  Cp.  Soph.  Ocd.  Ti/r.  810— oJ  /iV 
tuny  yt,  "not  merely  an  even  penalty."  A\'hot  ho 
desired  was  that  the  good  should  have  far  more 
than  the  bad. 

P  30,  \.  penult. — The  meaning  given  to  o^onjAaroi' 
in  the  note  is  impossible.  Can  there  be  an  allusion 
to  the  revolving  SJoces  on  which  the  Laws  of  Solon 
were  engraved  ?  If  so,  4jo»7)AOTtSi'  (fi-om  alovq- 
AaTf'a)  would  be  a  poetical  synonym  for  lopioBfTuy, 
and  woiUd  be  taken  with  iravtdfiriy ;  or  perhaps 
we  should  read  oliyfKa  Jo'^Aotoc- "treated  like  a 
stranger  and  banished."     See  1.  8  of  this  fragment. 

P.  32,  1.  2,  iMobably  we  should  read 

oStfif  8'  ft  ToitrS'  hv  &TfpOi  ippa<rataTo. 

P.  44,  1.  20. — fxeynTToy  Si  ndynay  ^v  \_Twy  ap(trKo'\u- 
ivwv.  This  is,  of  course,  impossible.  Perhaps 
Tuv  Trpo(rayofity(i)v  or  irpoiTa7a'yo/tetwj',  as  TrpoadynrBai 
exactly  means  sifn  vonciliare. 

After  \Twy  Ttpoffayayo'lii.fytay,  I  suppose  T^tv  irifxoy 
to  have  fallen  out  pf  the  archetype  before  ri 
STjLioTiKiy. 

P.  4-5,  1.  10,  for  e(p[vy']fy,  read  icpfvyfy. 

P.  80,  1.  6,  surely  eupi/xtyoi  is  the  tense  demanded, 

not  (vptfTKOfXfyoS. 

P.  88,  1.  3. — Stoi'  Toli  aarols  ylyviyrai  u€tA  Tuy 
iWuv  Bov\iiuy.  Probably  we  should  read  tois 
avToli,  "  the  same  senators,  the  old  members." 
We  find  (p.  1.56)  that  the  office  of  senator  was  the 
only  civil  office  which  could  be  held  twice. 

P.  91,  1.  4. — Tp  yaviiaxf<}  yiKuyras.  Read  r^y 
yavuaxiav. 

P.  07,  1.  1,  read  kuto  tovSc  Tpdtrov. 

P.  120,  1.  9,  wc  shoidd  probably  read  t)>p  [»pio- 
^frav  Kol  l>ii6aoy  ftv]  irpiTjToi ;  and,  in  1.  21,  iy 
ypofjLuaTflots  \e\iVKto^4yois. 

P.  121, 1.  IS. — The  supplement  seems  to  be  koI 

[irapaSiSwJaffii'. 

P.  122,  1.  18,  19,  the  correction  of  Tptcpay  to 
Tpexfy  is  suggested  by  Hlh.  ii.  6.2 — i^ofois  v  tov 
ViTTrou  apir}]  ^Trnoy  re  inrovSaioy  troiu  Kal  ayaOhy 
dpcfxe7y  Ka\  inyKity  Thy  iirtQdTTjy  Kal  jueTpai  701*$ 
TToXffjiiovs. 

K.  T.  Tyeeell. 


[A  SECOND  edition  is  now  in  our  hands  of  the 
newly  discovered  fragment  of  "Aristotle's"  Con- 
stitntion  of  Athens.  It  is,  so  far  as  we  can  discover, 
very  little  altered  from  the  first  edition,  though  a 
few  small  amendments  have  been  silently  made. 
The  passage  in  c.  50,  which  formerly  ran  ox^tovs 
fiiTfdipai    tts    Tijy    oShy    fKpovy    (Xofxfvas,    now    runs 

oxeToiii  fM(Teu.-pijvs  K  T.\.  ;  but  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  this  is  not  its  final  form.  Furthermore,  there 
is  a  list  of  nine  Corrigenda,  not  introduced  into  the 
text,  but  given  on  a  lly-leaf — a  list  which  few 
persons  will  consider  adequate.    We  subjoin  these 


corrections  for  the  benefit  of  purchasers  of  the  first 
edition.  (1)  P.  2:!,  1.  7,  for  tXnyiacno  read  (irm-^iiraro. 
(2)  P.  30,  1.  8,  for  OiKni.riy  read  Kniiiriy.  (Thia 
renders  Mr.  Keuyou's  note  on  the  passage  supcr- 
lluous.)  (3-4)  P.  32,  1.  15,  for  &■-  Topd^as  read 
dj/Topafii,  and  for  i^i\uy  read  i^('t\(y.  (.j)  P.  43, 
1.3,  after  ISiwy  insert  flyat.  (It  was  suggested  in  the 
Academy  for  February  14  that  some  verb  is  missing 
after  ISiaiy ;  and  we  could  vnali  now  to  be  told 
whether  the  flyai  has  been  invented  for  the  occasion, 
or  whether  it  is  really  based  on  anything  in  the 
papyras.)     (6)  P.  44,  1.  24,  for  'Apei'ou,  road'Apfioi". 

(7)  P.  92,  1.  4,  for  x^PI'^"^*"'",   read  xi'Vatifyoi. 

(8)  P.  103, 1.  14,  for  KapSif,  read  <tol  /S.'o.  (9)  P.  124', 
1.  7,  for  oui-oiKfr,  read  ffuxSioiKfi'.  Here,  again,  one 
wishes  to  Icnow  whether  this  is  an  emendation,  or 
whether  the  space  for  two  extra  letters  has  now 
been  found  in  the  MS.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to 
us  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  second  edition  should 
be  so  smaU  an  improvement.  If  held  back  for  a 
little  time  longer,  it  might  have  gained  much  more 
largely  by  criticism  on  the  first  edition. — En. 
Academy.] 


THE    ETYMOLOGY    OF   "  FLVJfN  "  AND   "  FENE." 
London :  Feb.  16, 1891. 

Although  I  cannot  claim  to  be  one  of  the 
"  Celtic  exports "  whom  Mr.  Nutt  invites  to 
criticise  Prof.  Zimmer's  theory  as  to  the  origin 
of  tlio  Cssianic  Saga,  I  venture  to  present 
briefly  some  of  the  diiKculticB  in  accejiting  that 
theory,  which  occur  at  once  to  the  coraparativo 
philologist. 

To  quote  Mr.  Nutt's  letter  in  the  Academy 
of  February  14:  "It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  the  hypothesis  turns  upon  the  word 
fiann.  But,"  as  he  cautiously  adds,  "is  the 
suggested  derivation  a  likely  one  ?  "  Prof. 
Zimmor  regards  fiann  as  a  loan-word  from  the 
Old-Norse  fjandi,  pi.  fjdmJr.  Now,  iirst,  the 
vora1ismii8  of  the  words  is  different,  the  ia  in 
themono.syllabic/«)»n,  gen. /('(?!«<',  representing 
a  primeval  diphthong  <•/,  while  the  ,/'<?  iii  fjcindi 
represents  the  lija  in  the  dissyllabic //i/-afl(/-.-'. 
Secondly,  the  genders  are  different,  fiann  being 
feminine,  fjandi  masculine.  Tliii-dly,  the  de- 
clensions arc  different, /('fooi  being  a  stem  in  ii, 
fjihvli  a  stem  in  /.  Pourthly,  the  meanings  are 
different  :/rt(H)i  is  a  collective,  meaning  a  body 
of  warriors  or  hunters,  wliile/yV/yiJi'  means  (a 
single)  enemy.  In  short,  two  words  beginning 
with  the  same  letter  can  hardly  be  less  alike. 
Moreover,  '\i  fiann  were  a  loan-word,  we  should 
expect,  from  the  analogy  of  the  modern  pi'ntar 
=  O.N.  pjiitr  "  pewter,"  something  like  "feann, 
or  'ft'imi,  gen.  *fi'innor  "fcnna,  v/ith  the  mean- 
ing of  "  foe." 

The  etjrmology  of  fiann  (whence  fianna.i, 
fe nnid)  Beems  clear.  As  «/a)i;i  "  chain  "  comes 
from  the  root  si  "  to  bind,"  so  faun  is  derived 
(by  the  ml-  suffix,  as  the  nisc.  fian  "  a  hero,"* 
by  the  no-  suffix)  from  the  root  vei  or  ri 
"to  drive,  to  hunt."  This  root  is  inferi'ed 
from  the  Lith.  Vfju,  vijau,  njti  "to  hunt,"  the 

Church-Slavonic  roj  "warrior,"  the  01d-Nor.se 
reifir  "  hunting,"  and  possibly  the  Lat.  vH-na-ii. 
See  Pick's  Wiirterhuch  iv.  302,  where  these  and 
other  cognates  are  collected.  From  the  same 
root  comes  the  Old-Irish  fnie  "  Irishman,"  an 
Old-Celtic  veinio-s,  the  gen.  pi.  of  which  occurs 
in  the  so-called  Fiacc's  Hymn.  This  poem  is 
certainly  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
regarding  it  as  interpolated.  From  fene  is 
derived  fenechas,  the  name  for  the  Old-Irish 
law.      A    British   cognate    may    be    Gwynedd 


*  The  oldest  instance  of  this  word  (gen.  fein '()  is 
in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  14a.  2,  "  lugulauifc  me  fiiin 
maicc  Maicc  con."  There  was  a  similar  fem.  a 
theme,  fian  (dat./('i«)  synonymous  with//««H,  and 
also  descending  from  a  primeval  reind.  A  suffixal 
n  is  constantly  doubled  in  Irish  after  a  long  vowel. 
The  F/na  of  the  Book  of  Armagh,  18a.  1,  seems  to 
be  ajiother  collective  in  -aie. 
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"  North- Walos,"  which  Prof.  Rhjs  equates 
with  Irish  fine  "  family,"  but  which  may  just 
as  well  be  =  Ft'iic,  as  Welsh  (jwi^il  is  —  Irish/f')7, 
givijMd  =  feile,  ijwydd  =fiHd,  aud  probably 
gwi/cJi-Fktcc.  So  the  Welsh  loanword  gwysiy-en 
is  =■  Lat.  vesica. 

The  other  etymologies  proposed  by  Prof. 
Zimmer  and  mentioned  by  Mr.  Nutt  may  be 
dismissed  with  few  words. 

The  Irish  Lotldind*  (or  Laithh'ndi)  and 
Loclikmd  cannot  be  borrowed  from  the  name  of 
the  Danish  island  LuUind,  first,  because  this 
theory  loaves  the  tli  and  ch  unaccoxmted  for ; 
and,  secondly,  because  Lotldind,  or  Laithlind, 
and  Loi-hhinn  mean  Norway,  not  Denmark. 
The  etymology  of  these  Irish  words  is  obscure. 
All  that  can  reasonably  be  stated  is  that  Lolli- 
Und  seems  cognate  with  the  Welsh  Lledlyn, 
which  Pughe  says  means  the  Baltic  ;  and  that 
LarhJann  is  certainly  cognate  with,  or  borrowed 
from,  the  Welsli  LlycMi/n  "Norway."  Popular 
etymology  has  doubtless  affected  aU  these 
Celtic  names. 

The  name  Riis  mac  Tricim,  L.  U.  11  Sb.  1 
(rectius  Ross  mac  TrichimX)  cannot  boboiTOwed 
from  Prof.  Zimmer's  imaginary  "  Rus  Trygg- 
vasonr":  first,  because  an  Ii-ish  c!i  never  rejire- 
sents  a  Norse  ;j(jr  ;  and,  secondly,  because  the 
name  Trkhnta  .existed  in  Ireland  long  before 
the  Norsemen  settled  in  that  country.  This  is 
jiroved  by  the  occurrence  of  the  gen.  sg.  Tricheim 
in  fo.  ISb.  2  of  the  Book  of  Armagh,  a  MS. 
written  A.D.  807. 

The  Irish  divinatory  practice  which  Prof. 
Zimmer  calls  teinm  laeyda,  citmg  the  corrupt 
copy  of  Cormac's  glossary  in  the  Lebar  Brecc, 
cannot  possibly  take  its  name  from  the  alleged 
Old-Norse  nom.  pi.  teinar  /o/j/'S/)-,  ace.  pi. 
teina  Imj^a,  first,  because  the  ei  of  teinar, 
teina  is  a  diphthong,  which  would  have  been 
represented  in  Irish  by  ui,  ae,  or  (' ;  §  whereas  the 
ei  of  teinm  is  merely  an  e  umlauted  by  the  e  of 
the  suffix  -men  ;  secondly,  because  the  Irish  hard 
m  cannot  represent  a  Norse  ar  or<( ;  and,  thirdly, 
because  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Irish  prac- 
tice in  question  liad  anything  to  do  with  twigs 
{tciuar).  It  consisted,  so  far  we  know,  ifi 
reciting  a  kind  of  metrical  charm  or  spell.  A 
fourth  objection,  namely,  that  the  expression 
teinar  hiy^ir  is  a  mere  invention  of  Prof. 
Zimmer's,  I  leave  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Germanists.  I  have  good  authority  for  stating 
that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Old-Norse 
literature.  Teinm  (or  tenm)  is  a  genuine  Irish 
word.  It  is  glossed  by  taitneamh  ''light, 
radiance,"  in  O'Donovan's  Supplement;  audit 
is  doubtless  derived  from  the  Old-Irish  ten 
"fire."  As  to  laer/da,  it  is  (so  far  as  I  know) 
only  a  solitary  scribe's  corrupt  spelling  of  hieda 
or  Ididii,  the  gen.  sg.  of  Itiid  "  song,"  an 
aspirated  ;/  being  inserted  as  in  decelai-ej-ter, 
Harl.  (5280,  fo.  66a,  la-g-na  borrowed  from 
Latin  luna,  Egerton  90,  fo.  17a.  1,  &c.  Com- 
pare a  tenm-luida,  an  teinm  laoda,  tri  tenm  laido, 
tria  teinm  laoido,  Cormac's  Glossary,  Laud  GIO 
and  H.  2.  16,  s.vv.  Imbas  forosnai  and  Mug- 
eime,  tre  tlienm-hiiJe,  tria  teinm  laoiia;  ibid.  s.v. 
ore  treith.  So  tenm  Jahhi,  Laud  GIO,  fo.  Ola. 
1  =  tedm  (corrected  in  the  margin  to  tenm)  leodit, 
Book  of  Ballymote,  29ob.  17:  tenm-liiid/ia, 
Eawl.  B.  512,  fo.  114  b.  1. 

Whitley  Stokes. 


*  The  dat.  eg.,  written  loth  lind,  occurs  in  the 
St.  Gall  I'risciau,  112,  in  the  upper  margin. 

t  Gen.  sg.  Laitldinne,  A.U.  8-17,  Laithlinde,  A.U. 
852. 

X  The  omission  of  the  mark  of  asj  liation  over 
the  c  of  Tricim  in  L.  U.  118b.  1  is  a  mere  scribal 
error,  sxjch  as  occurs  hundreds  ot  times  iu  that 
MS.  Compare  cj>  Dichoiti  mac  Trichim,  do  Rus  mac 
Trichim,  Trij).  Life,  p.  38  ;  brathair  do  Thrichim. 
ibid.  218. 

§  Compare  the  Irish  stdig  "  steak,"  now  written 
staoig,  from  Old-Norse  itetk,  aud  the  Irish  i  .i.  inis 
"  island,"  from  Old-Norse  ey. 


PROF.    E.\ItLE'S   "  I'T.EXIONAI.  INFINITIVE." 
Oxford:  Ffb.  16,  1891. 

Prof.  Earle,  iu  a  most  iuterosting  book 
which  he  has  lately  published,  called  Enijlisli 
Prose,  attempts  in  his  second  chapter,  which 
treats  of  the  Import  of  Grammar,  to  give 
an  account  of  what  he  calls  "the  flexional 
infinitive."  In  this  section  an  explanation 
is  offered  of  tlie  natm-e  of  some  of  our 
words  ending  in  inij — an  explanation  which 
I  believe  to  bo  thoroughly  unsound.  The 
professor  says  that,  besides  participles  and 
verbal  nouns,  there  are  words  in  -infi  which 
are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  are  either 
verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood  or  gervmds.  In 
support  of  this  doctrine,  Mr.  Earle  cites  an 
Englishing  of  the  French  raison  d'etre  by 
Matthew  Arnold,  who  speaks  of  "the  main 
title  on  which  Puritan  churches  rest  their 
rii/Jit  of  existini/."  Here,  ho  says,  we  have  a 
case  of  a  flexional  infinitive,  for  the  word  in 
-iny  represents  the  infinitive  of  the  original 
French,  which  could  very  well  have  been  trans- 
lated by  an  infinitive  in  English.  Matthew 
Arnold  might  have  rendered  raison  d'iHre  by 
"  right  to  exist."  And  the  professor  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  goes  on  to  lu.ake  this  astounding  state- 
ment that  "  in  this  case  the  -ing  as  truly 
represents  the  old  infinitival  termination  -etn, 
as  '  Abingdon  '  represents  an  earlier  form  of 
Ahhandun  "  I  With  regard  to  the  illustra- 
tion from  Abuigdon,  it  may  at  once  be  said  that 
we  have  not  here  a  normal  development  of 
sounds :  in<j  from  Old  English  an,  but  an 
instance  of  the  force  of  analogy.  Tho  rare 
clement  an  has  been  assimilated  to  the  far 
commoner  iny,  occuiTing  in  the  numerous  names 
of  places  ending  in  -inydon  -inyton,  such  as 
Huntingdon,  Kennington. 

There  is   a   German   proverb,   "  Lichen    und 
Sinyen  liisst  sich  nicht  zwingen,"  which  may 
be  Englished  "  Loviny  and  Sinyiny  are  not  to 
be  forced."    There  is  a  Spanish  proverb  "  Arnar 
y  saber  no  puede  ser,"  which  maybe  Englished 
"  To  Jove  and  be  wise  is   impossible."      Now 
can  Mr.   Earle  really  be  serious  in   asserting 
that  the  word  "loving,"    which  renders  the 
German  infinitive  Lichen    in    tho  former  pro- 
verb, and   is   the  equivalent   of   tlie   infinitive 
"to  love"  in  the   second  proverb,  may  there- 
fore be  held   to  be   the  true   phonetic  repre- 
sentative  of    the   old    Anglo-Saxon    infinitive 
form  hijian  ?    We  cannot  think  that  the   pro- 
fessor lias  given  the  matter  due  consideration  ; 
for  he  must  be  aware  of  tho  fact  that  the   true 
phonetic  representative  of  Anglo-Saxon  Infian 
is  at  the  present  day  love,  through  the  Middle 
English  stages,  liivien,  luven,  lovien,  loven.     It 
is  utterly  impossible  that  Old   English   Infian 
could  have  had    "loving"   as  its   true   formal 
representative  in   modern  English.     The   fact 
is  that  the  professor  has  in  this  matter  confused 
two   things    which  ought  to  have  been  kept 
quite  distinct — the  form  and  the  function  of  a 
word.     In    form,  our  "loving,"  iu   whatever 
syntactical  way  it  may  be  used,  is  not  the  equi- 
valent   of    hifian,    in    spite     of    tho    case    of 
Abingdon.        In    function,     the   verbal  noim 
"  loving  "  and  the  infinitive  "  to  love  "  may  be 
absolutely  identical.    The  infinitives  in  the  line, 
"  To   err  is  human,    to  foryivc    divine,"     are 
precisely  equivalent  in  function  to  the  verbal 
nouns  in  the  prov(rb,  "  Loviny  and  sinyiny  are 
not  to  be  forced."     But  this  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  saying  that  the  modem  sound  -iny 
reiwesents   the   old   sound  -an  of   the   Anglo- 
Saxon  infinitive.    Of  course,  our  -iny  is  the  true 
representative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  -any ;  it  has 
no  other  phonetic  source.     It  is  from  this  old 
suffix  -i(n(/   that  wo  really   have   the  modem 
form  of  our  active   participles  in   -iny,   as  any 
one   may    easily    infer    who    will     read    the 
passages    cited    by  Dr.   Murray   in   tho  New 
English    Dictionaiy  (s.v.   a    (1),  p.  3,  col.  2, 
sect.  13).  A.  L.  Mayiiew. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

SusD.VY,  March  1,  4  p.m.  South  Place  IiLstitute :  "  Edward 
Irvinj^  and  the  Rise  of  the  Catholic  Apoatolie  Church," 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Carlylc. 

4  p.m.  Simday  Lecture  Society:  "The  Literature 
and  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,"  by  Misi  Amelia 
B.  Edwards. 

7.80  p.m.    Ethical  :  "  Our  Duty  to  our  Neighboor," 
by  Mrs.  Bryant. 
Monday,  March   2,    5  p.m.      Royal   Institution:    General 
Monthly  Meeting. 

5  p.m.  London  Institution  :  "  The  Telescope,"  by 
Sir  Howard  Grubb. 

8  p.m.  Society  of  Arts:  Cantor  IjCcture,  "The 
Electric  Transmission  of  Power,"  IV.,  by  Mi-.  Gisbert 
Kapp. 

8  p.m.  Victoria  Institute :  "  Deontology,"  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Clarke. 

8  p.m.  Aristotelian  :  Symposium,  "  Ha-s  Optimism 
or  Pessimi.sm  the  Deeper  Roots  in  Human  Nature  I "  by 
Messrs.  F.  C.  Conybeore,  E.  W.  Cook,  and  the  Rev.  P.  G. 
Waggett. 

8  p.m.     Richmond  Athenaeum  :    "  Hypnotism  and 
the  Unconscious  Self,"  by  Mr.  Frank  Podmore. 
Tuesday,  March  3,  3  p.m.     Royal  Institution:  "The  Spinal 
Cord  and  Ganglia,"  VIII.,  by  Prof.  Victor  Horslcy. 

8  p.m.  Biblical  Archaeology  :  "  The  Falasha  Jews 
in  their  Ethnical  Relation  to  the  other  Abyssinians,"  by 
the  Rev.  A.  I^lwy. 

8  p.m.  Ci\-il  Engineers  :  "The  Subterranean  Water 
in  tiie  Clialk  Formation  of  ihe  Upper  Thames,  and  its 
relation  to  the  Supply  of  London,"  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Harrison. 

8.30  p.m.  Zoological:  "A  Collection  of  small 
Mammalia  made  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Jackson,  in  l-]astem 
Central  Africa,"  by  Mr.  O.  Thomas;  "The  Butterflies 
collected  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Jaekson  in  Ea«tei-n  Central  Africa," 
by  Miss  E.  Sharpe;  "The  Comparative  Osteolo;n'of  the 
United  States  Golumlmlae,"  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufcldt. 
WHitxKSDAY-,  March  1,  4  p.m.  Mrs.  Jopliny's  Ai-t  School: 
"  The  Poets  as  Painters,"  by  Miss  F.lsa  D'Esterre- 
Keeling. 

8  p.m.  Society  of  .Vrts  :  "  Modem  Flour  Milling,"  by 
Ml-.  .1.  Han-ison  Carter. 

8  p.m.  Elizabethan:  "Thomas  Dekker,"  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Rhys. 

8.30  p.m.    University  College:   "The  Art  ot  Legif- 
lation,"  by  Mr.  T.  Raleigh. 
Thursday,  March  5,  3  p.m.     Royal  Institution  :    "  Modem 
Cliemistry  in  relation  to  Sanitation,"  I.,  by  Prof.  C.  M. 
Tidy. 

4  p.m.  Archaeological  Institute:  "Our  Lady  of 
Pity,"  by  Mr.  Edward  Peacock  ;  "  Some  Tombs  in  Crete 
of  the  Age  of  Mycenae."  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hir?t ;  "  Objects 
found  in  the  Thames,"  by  Mr.  H.  8.  Cowper. 

5  p.m.  London  Institution :  "  Sea  FiAee,"  by 
Prof.  E.  Ray  Lankester. 

8  p.m.  Linnean  ;  "  A  Morpliologicil  and  Systfmatic 
Account  of  the  Fuciiceous  Genus  Tuyhinni-ia"  by  Miss  E. 
Barton :  "  New  Species  of  Cinttf^rpo.  with  Observations 
on  the  Position  of  the  Genus,"  by  Mr.  Geoi-ge  Muri-ay  ; 
"The  Genus  Lemeonema,  a  Parasitic  Crustacean,"  by 
Dr.  John  Lowe. 

8.30  p.m.    Antiquaries. 
Friday,  March  G,  4.30  p.m.    Society  of  Arts :   "  The  Science 
of  Colour,"  IV.,  by  Capt.  Abney. 

8  p.m.  Plulological :  "  The  Non-Chiaese  Ijinguages 
and  Writings  of  China,"  by  Prof.  Terrien  de  Lacouperie. 

8  p.m.    Geologists'  Association. 

9  p.m.  Hoyal  Institution  :  "  Electromagnetic  Re- 
pulsion," by  Prof.  J.  A.  Fleming. 

Saturday,  March  7.  3  p.m.    Eoysil  Institution  :  "  The  I'orces 
of  Cohesion,"  IV.,  by  Tjord  Rayleigh. 

3.45p.m.    Botanic:  General  Fortnightly  Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

THE   WOELFFLIN  CELEBRATION. 
Commentationes  Woelffiinianae.    (Leipzig :  Teub- 

ner.) 
This  is  a  collection  of  dissertations  on  various 
points  of  Latin  and  Greek  philology,  -wi-itten  in 
honour  of  Prof.  Edward  WoeMin,  of  Munich, 
who  has  recently  attained  his  sixtieth  birthday. 
The  contributors  are  drawn  mainly,  if  not 
exclusively,  from  those  scholars  who  have  for- 
warded in  any  way  the  Archiv  flir  Lateinische 
Lex.icoyraphie  und  Qrammatik,  a  work  which 
has  received  the  express  commendation  and 
support  of  Prof.  Mayor,  of  Cambridge,  and 
which  is  now  in  the  eighth  year  of  its  existence. 
Prof.  Mayor  has  himself  sent  a  Commentatiun- 
cida  on  some  Addenda  lexicis  Latinis ;  from 
Oxford  Prof.  Nettleship  aud  the  present  writer, 
from  France  M.  Havet,  have  contributed  short 
papers. 

The  contents  are  of  the  greatest  variety. 
They  amoimt  in  all  to  fifty-two  articles.  The 
volume  thus  gives  a  good  general  idea  of  tho 
manifold  lines  which  German  philology, 
especially  in  I,atiu,  is  taking  at  tho  present 
time.  To  begin  with  one  of  the  most  uu- 
portant,  palaeography,  J.  W.  Beck  has  a  notice 
of  two  Loydon  MSS.  of  Florus  ■  Edward  Hauler 
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MATHEMATICAL  BOOKS. 

American  Journal  of  Mathematics.  Vol  xiii' 
No.  2.  (Baltimore:  January,  1891).  This 
number  opens  (pp.  97-144)  with  the  conclusion 
of  Oskar  Bolza's  memoir  on  "  The  Theory  of 
Substitution  Gtroups,   and  its  Applications  to 


on  the  Nonantulan  (or  Sossorian)  palimpsest 
fragments  of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  formerly 
in  the  library  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gienisalommc, 
now  in  the  Public  Library,  at  Eome.  To  the 
history  of  this  MS.  (perhaps  of  the  sixth 
century,  A.D.)  many  new  facts  are  here  added, 
which  greatly  extend  the  knowledge  of  it  that 
can  be  obtained  from  Sillig's  edition ;  and  even 
Detlefsen,  it  soems,  has  not  said  the  last  word 
on  the  subject. 

Wilhelm  Schmitz  sends  a  paper  on  some  frag- 
ments of  Jerome,  Augustin,  and  Isidore,  written 
in  Tironian  notae  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  ; 
and  a  facsimile  of  them,  photographed  from  the 
MS.  at  Bern  (MiscoU.  611),  is  published  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  forming  a  very  interesting 
supplement  to  the  literature  of  this  obscure 
province  of  palaeography.  Karl  Frick  contri- 
butes a  careful  disquisition  on  the  MSS.  of  tRe 
anonymna  Valesii. 

Lexicography  is  more  largely  represented,  as 
is  natural  in  a  work  designed  to  honour  a  lexi- 
cographer. P.  Geyer  writes  on  the  use  of 
loco  =  ihi ;  G.  Giitz  some  lexicidische  hemer- 
h-iiiit/en  ;  Prof.  Nettleship  on  the  words  cognomen 
coijnomentum;  Joh.  Tiiimer oia. paropsis, parapais; 
A.  Zingcrle  on  the  Gracco-Latin  explanations  of 
words  in  Hilary  of  Poitiers's  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms ;  Emanuel  Hoffmann  on  the  Triarli ; 
Ludwig  Bijrchner  sends  some  Addenda  le.cicis 
linrjuae  Graecae ;  Stowasser  discusses  the  word 
Slims, 

Disquisitions  on  Pomp.  Mela  and  Corn.  Nepos, 
on  the  Bellam  Alexandrinum,  on  the  three  last 
books  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  on  Caesar,  on 
Martial's  Liber  Spectacidorum,  on  Horace,  on 
Ausonius,  on  Propertius,  on  LuciJius,  on  the 
Digest,  ou  Terence,  on  Cicero's  Letters  to 
Atticus,  on  Boetius,  on  Seneca's  relation  to 
Prudentius,  on  Manilius,  on  the  work  known  as 
de  riris  illastrihus,  are  contributed  by  Wagener, 
Landgraf  and  Hartel,  Petschenig,  Schiller, 
Renn,  M.  Hertz,  Brandes,  Otto,  Havot, 
Kiibler,  Dziatzko,  Biickel,  Schepps,  Weyman, 
the  present  writer,  and  Opitz.  Karl  Schcnkl 
has  a  paper  on  the  fragments  of  the  Greek 
Comici,  Karl  Sittl  on  Archaism.  My  own 
paper  deals  with  gome  remarkable  marginalia 
found  in  the  lolO  edition  of  Manilius,  and 
seemingly  written  at  least  before  1600;  they 
anticipate  in  many  cases  the  conjectures  of 
Scaliger  and  Bentley,  and  form  an  Epimetrum 
in  my  forthcoming  Nodes  Manilianae. 

History  is  represented  by  O.  Seeck's  "  Erhe- 
bung  des  Maximian  zum  Augustus,"  and  J. 
Molber's  "Des  Dio  Cassius  Bericht  iiber  die 
Seeschlacht  des  D.  Brutus  gegen  die  Venetor." 
Literary  history  by  T.  H.  Schmalz  on  "  The 
Character  and  Language  of  C.  Matius,"  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Cicero;  by  E. 
Schull  on  Matei-nus;  and  by  Karl  Wotke's 
"Two  Small  Contributions  to  the  Literature  of 
the  Renaissance." 

In  comparative  philology,  G.  Grober's 
Verstammuny  des  h,  m,  uiid  positionslanye  silhe 
im  Lateinischen,  and  Suehier's  quietus  in 
Romance  languages  seem  to  stand  alone. 

Ecclesiastical  writers  figure  more  prominently : 
Dracontius,  Cyprian,  the  author  of  the  now 
well-known  treatise  on  dicers,  and  of  the  poem 
on  "The  Passion  of  the  Lord"  ascribed  to 
Laotantius. 

The  articles  on  Chinese  by  von  Karolsfeld,  on 
the  Saturnian  metre,  on  parataxis  of  words  in 
the  Greek  Tragioi,  and  on  imperial  rescripts,  are 
all  worth  reading. 

Robinson  Ellis. 


Algebraic  Equations."     Part  ii.    is    occui)iod 
with  Galois's  theory  of  idgebraic  equations,  and 
treats  of   Galois's  resolvent,  the   same   niatlie- 
matician's    equations,  and    Abeliau  equations. 
There  is   an  index  of  contents,  which  enables 
the    reader    to    find    his    way  about,    and    a 
reference    index   to    the  explanations    of    the 
many  novel  terms  used.     The  remainder  of  tliis 
number  is  taken  np  with  seveial  short  papers. 
Among  these  are  "  Some  Properties  of  a  Group 
ofNmnbers"(pp.  145-152),byM.D'Ocagno,  con- 
nected with  Bernoulli's  numbers,  in  continuation 
of   a   former  pa2)er  in    the   volume  for   1887. 
"  Sur  les  lois  do  forces  centrales  faisant  decrire 
i  leur  point  d'application  unc   coniquo  quellcs 
que    soient    les    conditions    initiales,"   by    P. 
Appell  (pp.  153-158)  does  not  aim  at  originality, 
but  is  a  simplified  treatment  of  a  problem  dis- 
cussed by  MM.  Darboux  and   Halphen ;  Dr. 
H.  Taber  writes  on  "Certain  Identities  in  the 
Theory  of  Matrices  "  (pp.  159-172).     This  i)apor 
is  also  connected  with  a  previous   one  by  the 
same  author   (Vol.  xii.).     "  Systems  of  Ray's 
Normal  to  a  Surface,"  by  W.  C.   L.  Gorton,  is 
a  supplement  to  §7  of  a  previous  paper  (Vol.  x. 
p.   347).      Prof.    F.    Morlcy's    note   on    "The 
Epicycloid"  is  a  treatment,  by  the  method  of 
circular  co-ordinates,  of  known   properties  of 
these  curves.     The  closinj;  notes  fpp.  185-192) 
are   "Reduction   of  a   Difl'erential  Equation," 
by  H.  P.  Manning ;   "A   Simple  Statement   of 
Proof  of  Reciprocal-Theorem,"  by  J.  C.  Fields 
founded     on    the     Gaussian     Criterion ;     and 
"  Related    Expressions     for    Bernoidli's    and 
Euler's  Numbers,"  by  the  same  author. 

Logarithmic,  Trigonometric,  and  ether  Mathe- 
matical Talih's.  By  H.  H.  Ludlow,  with  the 
co-operation  of  E.  W.  Bass.  (New  York :  J. 
Wiley.)  These  are  a  compaC;  set  of  the  fol- 
lowing tables :  logarithms  of  numbers,  im- 
portant constants  and  their  logarithms, 
logarithms  of  trigonometric  functions,  natural 
sines,  &c.,  and  squares  and  square  roots  of 
numbers.  The  tables  are  prefaced  with  a 
brief  introduction.  The  tabulations  (to  seven 
places)  are  to  the  nearest  half-unit.  They 
have  been  carefully  compared  with  the  tables 
of  Schron,  Bruhn,  and  Bremiker. 

Manual  of  fjogarithms.  By  G.  F.  Mathews. 
(Macmillan.)  This  work  at  once  suggests 
the  similar  treatise  by  Prof.  "VVolstenholme  ; 
but,  whereas  the  latter  was  limited  in  the 
main  to  the  solution  of  triangles  and  allied 
problems,  the  present  work  treats  of  logarithms 
in  their  "  connexion  with  arithmetic,  algebra, 
plane  trigonometry,  and  mensuration."  It  is 
the  best  book  wo  know  on  the  subject,  and  can 
be  thoroughly  recommended  to  all  and  sundry. 
The  great  number  of  examples  (close  upon 
1300)  will  afford  ample  practice,  and  the 
typical  examples  fully  worked  out  will  show  a 
student  how  his  work  ought  to  be  put  on 
paper. 

Notes  on  Trigonometry  and  Logarithms.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Eustace.  (Longmans.)  There 
is  nothing  sensational  in  the  work  before 
us.  It  is  a  compilation — and,  we  think,  a  good 
one  for  its  purpose — of  the  portions  most  needed 
to  be  studied  by  ordinai-y  pupils.  It  fact,  the 
compiler  strives  to  act  in  the  place  of  a  private 
tutor  to  one  who  is  not  blessed  with  that  use- 
ful help.  We  have  read  the  text,  and  have 
detected  only  a  few  slips.  On  p.  10,  Euclid's 
Cor.  to  i.  32  is  not  quite  correctly  cited ;  p. 
89,  line  9,  for  b  +  a  read  b  -  a ;  a  superfluous 
Q.E.D.  has  crept  into  pp.  90,  137,  which, 
though  it  is  not  wrong,  looks  out  of  place ;  on 
p.  126,  2 SP  is  wanted;  on  p.  137,  for  24  read 
2' ;  on  p.  182,  read  9x  for  9"  ;  on  p.  206,  in  the 
"  Compass"  figure,  read  E  by  N  f or  E  by  E ; 
on  p.  209  is  a  bad  figure,  which  does  not  at  all 
fit  in  with  the  question  ;  on  p.  210  two  objects  .are 
said  to  make  an  angle  with  each  other,  whereas 
what  is  meant  is   that  the  distance  between 


the  objects  subtends  an  angle  at  the  person's 
cj-c;  on  p.  226,  7  up,  for  L  read  P;  on  j>.  230, 
two  A's  are  given  in  the  same  figure.  These 
arc  the  only  errata  wo  have  noticed,  so  that  the 
text  is  very  carefully  printed.  The  treatment 
of  logarithms  is  very  satisfactory,  and  the 
collection  of  exercises  is  not  only  very  large 
but,  moreover,  interesting.  We  have  not, 
however,  yet  tested  their  accuracy,  or  the 
correctness  of  the  accomp.anying  answers. 

Elementary  Algebra.     By  W.  W.  Rouse  Ball. 
(Cambridge:  University  Press.)     This  work   is 
one  of  the  series  of  elementary  text-books  which 
are  being  brought  out  at  the  instance  of  the 
Syndic  of  the  University  Press.     The  author's 
aim  is  to  treat  the  subject  from  a  purely  ele- 
mentary point  of  view  ;  and  so  he  does  not  go 
into  any   extensive  detail   in   his   handliug  of 
such  matters  as  permutations  and  combinations, 
the    binomial    theorem   and    the    exponential 
theorem.     He  keeps  steadily  before   him   the 
requirements    of    the    Cambridge    Local    and 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examina- 
tions,   so  that  the   student    will    find   ample 
material    for    the  exercise   of    his    powers   in 
working  out  the   numerous  papers  set  for  the 
.above-named  examinations.     Many  readers  will 
find  enough  matter  supplied  them  here  without 
reading  a  higher  text-book.     Mr.  Ball  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  successful  achievement  of 
a  task  which  we  fancy  must  have  been  hardly 
to  his  taste,  at  any  rate  by  no   means    so  con- 
genial to  him  as  those  historical  studies  which, 
we  trust,   he  has  only  abandoned  for  a  time. 
We  commend  his  book  from  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  it.     The  printing  is,  of  course,  excel- 
lent.    Answers  accompany  the  text. 

Elementary  Algebra,  with  numerous 
Examples.  By  W.  A.  Potts  and  W.  L.  Sar- 
gant.  (Longmans.)  If  there  is  little  that 
calls  for  special  commendation  in  this  small 
book,  so  there  is  little  that  calls  for  blame.  In 
fact,  it  is  merely  an  outline  of  awork  the  details 
of  which  are  left  to  be  filled  in  by  a  tutor  or  by 
a  more  complete  text-book.  A  useful  feature 
is  the  collection  of  school  entrance  examination 
papers  and  of  other  examples  on  the  lines  of 
these  papers.  The  authors  just  touch  upon 
quadratic  equations.  Answers  to  the  questions 
accompany  the  text. 


Key  to  Arithmetic  in  Theory  and  Practice. 
By  the  late  J.  Brooksmith.  (Macmillan.)  This 
portly  volume  represents  a  tremendous  amount 
of  work,  and  will  be  a  boon  to  student  and 
teacher.  The  examples  are  worked  out  in 
extenso :  there  is  no  shiiking.  We  can  give  the 
book  no  higher  praise. 

Solutions  of  the  Examples  in  Elementary 
Algebra  for  Schools.  By  H.  S.  Hall  and  S.  E. 
Knight.  (MacmiUan.)  These  solutions  are 
just  what  are  wanted  by  mathematical  masters, 
who  cannot  command  the  time  nocessaiy  for 
the  immediate  working-out  of  many  of  the 
exercises  whilst  engaged  with  their  classes. 
They  are  still  more  valuable,  perhaps,  for  that 
large  class  of  students  who  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  a  teacher's  guiding  hand. 

Demonstrations  of  Arithmetic.  By  Clement 
Davies.  (Hutchinson.)  The  major  part  of  this 
work  is  written  "  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer  for  the  use  of  pupils  preparing  for 
examinations."  It  consists  of  twelve  sections 
on  abstract  arithmetic  and  of  eight  on  concrete 
arithmetic.  At  the  end  are  exercises  and 
answers,  and  in  the  text  numerous  selected 
problems  fully  worked  out.  The  book  is  likely 
to  be  of  service  to  candidates  who  wish  to  make 
a  rapid  revise  of  the  subject.  In  the  wording 
of  some  of  the  questions,  though  brevity  dofs 
not  result  in  obscurity,  it  does  occasionally  result 
in  an  inelegant  form  of  expression.  A  very 
slight  revision  would  con-ect  this  blemish. 
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ifental  Arithmetic.  By  J.  G.  Holmes. 
(Clifton  :  Baker.)  A  handy  book  of  examples, 
mainly  with  answers.  A  chapter  on  percentages 
and  profits  is  likely  to  be  useful  to  boys  preparing 
for  a  business  career. 


0  BIT  U A  Br. 

GEORGE  BERTIN,   M.E.A.S. 
IS  with   much   regret 


It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  record  the 
death  of  Mr.  George  Bertin,  a  devoted  student 
of  Assyriology  in  all  its  branches.  Though  yet 
comparatively  young,  his  health  had  lately 
broken  down,  partly  from  overwork,  and  partly 
from  those  disappointments  which  attend  the 
unendowod  student  in  obscure  departments  of 
learaing.  As  recently  as  last  December  he  was 
lecturing  at  the  British  Museum;  but  the 
illness  from  which  he  had  long  been  suffering 
gained  rapidly  upon  him,  and  he  died  on 
Wednesday,  February  18,  at  his  residence,  58, 
Fortress  Koad,  N.W. 

Mr.  Bertin  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
though  we  have  heard  that  the  family 
were  of  Italian  descent,  and  originally  spelt 
their  name  "  Bertini."  His  grandfather  was 
Jean  Victor  Bertin,  well  known  as  a  landscape 
painter  and  teacher  of  jjaiuting  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  His  father  was  an  avocat 
and  homme  des  lettres.  The  sou  was  born  in 
1848,  and  educated  in  Paris,  where  he  was  first 
attracted  to  Assyriology  by  attending  the 
lectures  of  Prof.  Jules  Oppcrt  at  the  Sorbonne 
and  College  de  France.  He  settled  in  London  in 
1869,  and  was  soon  afterwards  naturalised  as  a 
British  subject.  Hene:  forth  he  devoted  aU 
the  time  that  could  be  spared  from  the  necessary 
pursuit  of  bread-winning  to  his  favourite  study. 
He  used  to  speak  with  affectionate  regard  of 
Mr.  Sayco  as  his  English  teacher ;  but,  in  truth, 
he  was  mainly  self-taught,  having  acquired 
his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  languages  of 
ancient  Babylonia  direct  from  the  storehouse 
of  tablets  in  the  British  Museum,  under  the 
charge  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Th.  G.  Pinches. 

Mr.  Bertin  was  a  member  of  several  learned 
societies — the  Eoyal  Asiatic,  the  Anthropo- 
logical Institute,  the  Society  of  BibUcal 
Archaeology,  the  Eoyal  Historical,  &c. ;  and 
it  was  it  their  Transactions  and  Proceedings 
that  most  of  his  researches  appeared.  These 
dealt  with  such  subjects  as  "  The  Tense  and 
Voice  Formation  of  the  Semitic  Verb,"-".The 
Prc-Akkadian  Semites,"  "  The  Origin  and 
Development  of  the  Cuneiform  Syllabary," 
"  The  Bushmen  and  their  Language."  So  far 
as  we  are  aware,  the  only  book  ho  published 
was  A  Grummar  of  Ahkadian,  Vannic,  and 
I'roto- Medic,  in  Triibnor's  "  Series  of  Simi^lified 
Grammars  "  (1889).  But  for  some  time  past  he 
had  been  engaged  upon  an  elaborate  work,  to 
bo  entitled  "  The  Populations  of  the  Fatherland 
of  Abraham,"  which,  we  believe,  is  left  so  far 
advanced  that  it  may  bo  seen  through  the  press 
by  another  hand. 

While  Germany  is  stcadUy  annexing  As- 
syrian to  her  own  domain,  as  she  has  long  ago 
done  with  Sanskrit — both  which  languages 
were  first  revealed  to  Europe  by  Englishmen — 
we  can  ill  afford  to  lose  even  the  humblest 
labourer  in  this  neglected  vineyard. 

J.  S.  C. 


A  hasty  inspection  seems  to  show  that  the 
word  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms  occurs  twenty- 
seven  times  in  the  LXX.  of  Cod.  Vaticanus  (B), 
all  the  occun-ences  being  in  the  canonical 
books ;  and  that  aTparda  is  written  prima  maim 
seventeen  times,  arpaTii.  (or  aTpwria)  ten  times. 
The  two  forms  appear  to  bo  used  without  dis- 
crimination. In  the  majority  of  instances 
(TTpoTd'a  =  S22,  while  in  Num.  x.  28  3?En  is 
represented  by  arpaTii  (;■'  oTparia).  It  is  note- 
worthy, however,  that  B  writes  arparid  uni- 
formly in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  the  Prophets 
(exc.  Hosea  xiii.  4),  but  oTpaTem  in  2,  3  Kings, 
1,  2,  Chronicles,  and  Nehemiah.  Since  Dr.  Ezra 
Abbot  has  shown  that  the  first  scribe  of  B 
ended  his  work  at  1  Kings  xix.  11,  and  the 
second  wrote  on  to  the  end  of  2  Esdras,  it 
follows  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  passage 
in  Hosea,  all  the  instances  of  ffTparfia  are  due  to 
the  same  scribe.  One  is  tempted  to  inter  that 
the  use  of  one  fonu  or  the  other  depended  on 
the  taste  of  the  scribe,  and  that  no  difference 
of  meaning  was  recognised.  I  have  not  gone 
into  the  readings  of  Codex  Alexandrinus  with 
equal  care,  but  I  believe  it  will  bo  found  that 
the  case  is  reversed ;  in  A,  orpoTeia  is  the  form 
adopted  in  the  earlier  books,  while  oTpani  pre- 
dominates in  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  the 
Prophets. 

With  regard  to  accentuation,  I  venture  to 
write  either  orpaTda.  or  arpaTta  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  the  possible  exception  of  Num. 
X.  28. 

The  whole  question  of  the  termination  of  this 
class  of  nouns  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
which  an  editor  of  the  LXX.  is  compelled  to 
face.  The  practice  of  the  great  uncial  codices 
in  the  New  Testament,  so  carefully  ascertained 
by  Dr.  Hort,  is  not  always  consistent  with  the 
practice  of  the  same  MSS.  in  the  Septuagint. 

H.   B.   SWETE. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

TnE  following  have  been  appointed  presidents  of 
sections  for  this  year's  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  to  be  held  at  Cardiff,  beginning 
on  August  19  :  A. — Mathematical  and  Physical 
Science,  Prof.  O.  J.  Lodge ;  B. — Chemical 
Science,  Prof.  W.  Chandler  Eoberts-Austen  ; 
C— Geology,  Prof.  T.  Eupert  Jones;  D.— 
Biology,  Mr.  Francis  Darwin ;  E. — Geography, 
Mr.  E.  G.  Eavenstein;  F. — Economic  Science 
and  Statistics,  the  Eev.  Dr.  W.  Cunningham  ; 
G. — Mechanical  Science,  Mr.  T.  Forster  Brown; 
H. — Anthropology,  Prof.  F.  Max  Midler. 

Prof.  C.  Meymott  Tidy  will,  on  Thmsday 
next,  March  5,  begin  a  course  of  three  lectures, 
at  the  Eoyal  Institution,  on  "Modem  Chemistry 
in  relation  to  Sanitation." 

The  next  volume  in  the  '•Contemporary 
Science  "  series,  published  by  Mr.  Walter  Scott, 
^vill  be  Bacteria  and  their  Products,  by  Dr.  Sims 
Woodhead,  the  recently  appointed  director  of 
the  pathological  laboratory  of  the  two  Eoyal 
Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians  in  London. 
It  will  include  a  full  discussion  of  the  causes  of 
hydrophobia,  cholera,  diphtheria,  consumption, 
&c.,  dealing  specially  with  Prof.  Koch's  dis- 
coveries ;  and  it  wiU.  be  copiously  illustrated 
with  micro-photographs  of  bacteria,  &o. 

Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  of  London,  no  longer 
of  Edinburgh,  have  issued  a  reprint,  from  the 
original  plates,  of  the  zoological  articles  con- 
tributed by  Prof.  E.  Eay  Lankcster  to  the 
Encijchipaedia  lirituunica.  They  deal  with 
Protozoa,  Hydrozoa,  Mollusca,  Polyzoa,  and 
Vertebrata;  and  to  them  have  been  added  a 
few  articles  by  other  writers  on  kindred  sub- 
jects. In  a  preface.  Prof.  Lankester  points  out 
the  more  important  additions  to  knowledge  that 
have  been  made  since  the  articles  were  originally 
published. 
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ffTpania,   trrpaTia,   ffTpartd. 

Caius  College,  Cambridge :  I"cb.  23, 1891. 
Under  the  above  heading  Prof.  Sanday  has 
touched  upon  a  point  which,  though  minute,  is 
not  without  interest  for  students  of  the  Greek 
Bible.  Since  he  does  not  enter  upon  the  read- 
ings of  the  Greek  Old  Testament,  may  I  be 
permitted  to  add  a  few  lines  l' 


ElleBborough  House,  Tring :  Feb.  21,  1891. 
Would  Macaulay's  New  Zealander  have  a 
i-ight  to  decide  whether  Pope  wrote  "  ate  "  or 
"  eat"  on  the  strength  of  the  fragment  of  one 
of  his  essays  copied  into  an  Irish  farm-ledger 
with  entries  of  judicial  rents — unless,  indeed, 
the  fragment  included  some  of  Mr.  Court- 
hope's  notes  ?  Is  there  any  better  reason  to 
think  the  new-found  Constitution  of  Athens  a 
very  high  authority  on  Greek  spelling,  or, 
indeed,  an  authority  at  all  for  the  spelling  of 
the  time  of  Aristotle  ? 

No  doubt  some  MSS.  are  authorities  on 
doubtful  points  of  spelling  because  they  clearly 
follow  the  practice  of  a  much  earlier  time  than 
their  own.  Very  possibly  Codex  B  is  one  of 
them — in  spite  of  repeated  mis-spellings  (due 
to  habitual  slovenly  pronunciation)  of  words 
which  are  not  doubtfid.  But  why  are  we  to 
assume  that  the  unknown  person  who,  in  some 
rmknown  part  of  Egypt,  began  to  copy  the 
remains  of  a  b(5ok  he  took  for  Aristotle's  on 
the  back  of  some  old  farm-accounts,  or  the 
more  illiterate  copyists  whom  he  employed  to 
finish  it,  sijelt,  after  an  interval  of  at  least  four 
hundred  years,  exactly  as  Aristotle  or  his 
scholars  spelt  at  Athens  ?  Granting  that  the 
owner  of  the  papyrus  at  any  rate  spelt  as  well 
as  it  was  usual  to  spell  in  Egypt — did  he,  or 
everybody  else  who  cared  enough  about  an  old 
book  to  copy  it,  copy  the  spelling  minutely,  or 
was  spelling  immutable  all  over  the  Hellenised 
world  for  centuries  ':'  When  we  come  to  the 
New  Testament  we  may  ask  further.  Was  it 
ever  uniform  r"  Did  the  tentmakers  of  Tarsus 
and  the  sEversmiths  of  Ephesus  spell  just  alike, 
or  had  each  local  peculiarities  of  their  own  'f 
If  they  had,  St.  Paul  spelt  like  the  one,  and 
St.  John  or  his  amanuenses  spelt  like  the 
other,  though  no  doubt  such  insignificant  and 
unedifying  singidarities  were  early  effaced. 

G.  A.  SlJlcox. 


FINE   ART. 

THE  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  EGYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 
The  fourth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund  since  its  incorpora- 
tion as  a  society  (its  eighth  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Fund  in  188;i)  was  held  on  Friday  after- 
noon, February  20,  in  the  largo  room  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  3,  Hanover-square,  the 
president.  Sir  John  Fowler,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G., 
in  the  chair. 

There  were  president  Prof.  Ecgin.'tld  Stuart 
Poole,  LL.D.,  vice-president  of  the  Fund , 
Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  LL.D.,  vice-presi- 
dent and  honorary  secretary  :  H.  A.  Grueber, 
Esq.,  F.8.A.,  honorary  treasurer;  Hellier 
Gosselin,  Esq.,  secretary  ;  E.  Maunde  Thomp- 
son, Esq.,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  principal  librarian  of 
the  British  Museum ;  T.  H.  Baylis,  Esq.,  Q.C.  ; 
A.  S.  Murray,  Esq.,  LL.D. ;  Barclay  V.  Head, 
Esq.,  D.C.L.  ;  Mrs.  Tirard,  Miss  II.  M.  Adair, 
and  Miss  Bradbury,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee; and  several  of  the  local  honorary 
secretaries. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  chair- 
man, who  called  upon  the  secretary  to  read  the 
list  of  members  of  committee  who  were  retir- 
ing in  rotation,  and  the  list  of  members  recom- 
mended for  re-election.  The  president  then 
declared  the  order  of  business  (following  the 
election  of  members  of  committee  and  other 
officers)  to  be  as  follows :  ( 1 )  report  of  the  hon. 
treasurer ;  (2)  report  of  the  hon.  secretary  ;  (3) 
archaeological  survey  and  other  business. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Poole,  before  the  business  was 
discussed,  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
the  great  loss  which  the  so(!iety  had  sustained 
in  the  death  of  the  late  Canon  Liddon,  one  of 
their  most  valued  and  eminent  members  of 
Committee.  From  Canon  Liddon,  although  he 
coidd  not  very  frequently  attend  their  meetings, 
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the  committee  had  received  a  never  failing 
sympathy  and  support.  He  wqh  a  man  of 
such  profound  knowledge,  and  of  such  a  noble 
simplicity  of  character,  that  his  association 
vs^ith  the  work  was  a  continual  source  of 
strength  to  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Poole  con- 
cluded his  eloquent  tribute  by  saying  that  he 
refrained  from  further  eulogy,  knowing  well 
that  such  reticence  would  have  been  most 
acceptable  to  the  late  Canon  himself. 

Mr.  Grucber,  hon.  treasurer,  then  read  his 
financial  report  for  the  year  1889-9(1,  and  pra- 
sented  the  balance-sheet,  which  marked  another 
period  of  success  in  the  annals  of  the  Fund. 
Upon  comparing  their  present  position  with 
that  of  former  years,  it  would  be  seen  that, 
financially,  the  Fund  continued  to  make  steady 
progress.  To  keep  it  up  to  this  high  level,  he 
need  scarcely  say,  was  no  light  task ;  and  the 
credit  of  this  prosperous  state  of  affairs  was 
due  now,  as  before,  to  the  great  organising 
powers  and  unremitting  exertions  of  their  hon. 
secretary ;  to  the  continued  brilliant  services  of 
their  hon.  treasurer  for  America ;  and  also  to 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  several  local 
honorary  secretaries.  The  items  of  the  balance- 
sheet  then  before  the  meeting  might  be  briefly 
summarised  in  the  following  manner :  The 
total  expenditure  for  the  year  1889-90  had  been 
£2250  ()s.  8d.,  which  was  made  up  of  the 
following  items:  (1)  M.  Naville's  expenses 
during  the  spring  of  1890,  when  surveying 
the  site  of  Ahnas-el-Medineh  and  conducting 
negotiations  with  the  Egyptian  Government, 
£141  3s. ;  (2)  transport  of  sculptures  excavated 
at  Bubastis  in  the  year  1889 — namely,  convey- 
ance from  Bxibastis  to  Alexandria,  canal  dues, 
salaiy  of  Count  d'Hulst,  &c.,  £960  Is.  4d.  ;  (3) 
transport  of  sculptures  from  Alexandria  to 
their  various  destinations  in  Europe,  Australia, 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  £416  7s.  8d. ; 
(4)  expenses  of  Dr.  Farley  Goddard  (the 
American  student),  £150;  (5)  wood-blocks, 
wire-rope,  and  other  appliances  used  in  the 
removal  of  the  scidptures,  £14  2s.  2d.  ;  (6) 
expenses  of  printing,  publishing,  and  illus- 
trating Naiikratis  II.,  Tlic  City  af  Onias,  and 
Two  Hiero(/h/fihic  Pap;/ri,  and  issuing  now 
editions  of  I'ithom  and  Taiiis  I.,  also  packing 
and  despatch  of  same,  £239  14s.  2d.  ;  (7)  rent 
of  office  and  ofiico  expenses,  £328  18s.  4d. 
Total  receipts  for  the  s.ame  year  (1889-90), 
£3283  Ss.  lOd.,  the  chief  items  being:  (1)  Sub- 
scriptions and  donations,  £3154  17s.  2d.,  which 
might  bo  thus  subdivided — («)  Eurojjean  sub- 
scriptions, £1017  lis.  lOd.  (from  this  amount, 
however,  must  be  deducted  £43  for  subscriptions 
paid  in  advance);  (/))  American  subscriptions, 
£1523  (which  included  £173  for  the  American 
student's  fund) ;  (c)  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  £240 — i.e.,  subscriptions  £150, 
and  transport  expenses  £90 ;  (</)  special  supple- 
mentary transport  fund,  contributed  by  various 
public  bodies  and  private  individuals  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  conveyance  of  sculptures  from 
Bubastis,  £316  3s.  lOd.  ;  (c)  special  survey 
fund,  £101  Is.  6d. ;  (2)  sale  of  publications  and 
reports,  £108  9s. ;  (3)  proceeds  of  lectures 
given  by  Miss  Barlow,  Canon  Bell,  and  Mr. 
AV.  W.  Morrell,  local  hon.  secretaries  of  the 
Fund,  £20  2s.  8d. 

Mr.  Grueber,  in  remarking  upon  the  magni- 
tude of  the  sum  expended  upon  the  transport 
of  sculptures  from  the  site  of  Bubastis,  re- 
minded the  meeting  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
wanton  and  rapid  destruction  of  these  invalu- 
able relics  of  antiquity  at  the  hands  of  the 
Arab  population,  the  committee  had  brought 
away  no  less  than  44  of  the  best  preserved  of 
these  sculptures,  that  being  28  in  excess  of  the 
number  originally  proposed.  As  compared 
with  the  financial  report  of  last  year  (1888-89), 
the  results  were  as  follows :  In  1888-89,  the 
gross  expenditure  was  £2936,  as  against 
£2250    6s.    8d.    for   1889-90;     and   the    gross 


receipts  for  1888-89  were  £2997  lis.  8d.,  as 
against  £3283  8s.  lOd. ;  the  home  receipts 
through  subscriptions  for  1889-90  being 
£79  15s.  lid.  in  excess  of  those  in  1888-89,  and 
the  American  subscriptions  for  the  same  period 
having  increased  by  £100.  In  the  last  item, 
in  the  case  of  England,  he  did  not  include  the 
large  contributions  to  the  special  transport 
fund ;  nor  in  the  American  account  the 
student's  fund,  or  the  contribution  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  towards  the 
carriage  of  sculptures.  As  regarded  the  avail- 
able assets  at  the  close  of  the  two  periods, 
the  cash  balance  for  1888-89  was  £2593  128.  lOd., 
and  the  cash  balance  for  1889-90  was  £3626  158., 
showing  a  dift'crence  of  £1033  28.  2d.  in  favour  of 
the  present  year.  Mr.  Grueber  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  it  was  fortunatehe  had  so  gooda  balance 
to  show,  seeing  that  the  society  had  now 
entered  upon  what  promised  to  be  a  successful, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  costly,  undertaking, 
namely,  the  archaeological  survey  of  Egypt, 
an  entei-prise  for  which  the  committee  had 
already  incuri'ed  liabilities  to  the  extent  of 
£500. 

Mr.  PoUard  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  coinplimenting  the  hon.  treasurer  on  the 
clearness  of  his  statement.  Ho  took  occasion  to 
speak  warmly  in  favour  of  the  new  archaeo- 
logical survey,  urging  the  members  present  to 
follow  his  own  example  in  subscribing  to  this 
new  enterprise. 

In  seconding  the  report,  Mr.  Baylis  con- 
gratulated the  society  upon  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  their  finances  were  managed 
by  the  committee,  and  upon  the  new  and 
imjiortant  undertaking  upon  which  they  had 
embarked  in  the  archaeological  survey  of 
Egypt.  Having  himself  travelled  in  Egypt,  he 
could  testify  to  the  great  need  of  such  a  record 
as  was  now  in  progress.  He  could,  indeed, 
conceive  of  no  work  more  valuable  alike  to 
those  who  travel  in  Egypt  and  to  those  who  slay 
at  home.  As  regarded  the  Memoirs  annually 
issued  by  the  Fund,  he  could  not  say  too  much 
in  praise  of  the  excellent  paper  and  the  beauty 
of  the  type  and  illustrations.  These  books 
were  undcubtcdly  of  the  full  value  of  the 
standard  subscription ;  and,  regarded  as  a  mere 
investment,  were  highly  profitable  to  the 
subscribers. 

The  president  expressed  his  hearty  concur- 
rence in  all  that  Mr.  Baylis  had  said  with  regard 
to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  archaeologi- 
cal survey,  which  would  still  further  extend  the 
usefulness  of  the  society,  and  he  urged  all 
members  present  to  interest  their  friends  in  the 
labours  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  He 
hoped  that  every  j-ear  would  continue  to  show 
increasing  prosperity.  He  must  add  that  the 
work  of  the  committee  was  invariably  con- 
ducted with  the  strictest  economy.  The  money 
was  as  well  spent  as  possible,  every  farthing 
being  used  to  the  best  advantage.  The  president 
then  called  upon  the  hon.'^ secretary  for  her 
customary  statement. 

Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  hon.  sec,  began  by 
congratulating  the  society  in  the  first  place, 
and  Sir  John  Fowler  in  the  second  place,  on  the 
fact  that  his  great  scientific  achievements  had 
received  their  well-deserved  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  his  sovereign,  he  having  been  created 
a  baronet  since  the  members  had  last  met. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  to  a  generoiis 
man  no  gratification  he  might  derive  from 
honours  bestowed  during  his  lifetime  could  pos- 
sibly equaLthat  which  he  felt  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  could  transmit  those  honours  to  his 
posterity.  Sir  John  Fowler  could  now  transmit 
that  honour  to  his  eldest  son,  and  Miss 
Edwards  was  pleased  to  know  that  he  had  still 
yet  more  sons  to  bo  as  proud  of  him  as  this 
society  was  proud  to  have  him  as  their 
president.  In  reference  to  what  her  friend. 
Professor  Poole,  had  said  regarding  the   great 


loss  which  the  society  had  sustained  in  the 
late  Canon  Liddon,  Miss  Edwards  wished  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  had  also 
lost  a  few  other  eminent  persons  ;  namely,  the 
late  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  was  not  only 
an  eminent  churchman,  but  a  great  Hellenic 
scholar,  and  who  had  always  been  ready  with 
his  sympathy  and  support ;  also,  the  late  Sir 
George  Bums,  Bart.,  founder  of  the  great 
Cunard  lino,  who  had  not  only  been  a  generous 
subscriber  and  donor  to  the  funds  of  the 
society,  but  had  repeatedly  caused  large  con- 
signments of  antiquities  and  memoirs  to  be 
conveyed  to  Americi,  free  of  cost,  by  the 
Cunard  lino  of  steamers,  thus  indirectly 
aiding  the  treasury  in  a  most  practical  and 
substantial  manner.  The  society  had  also  to 
deplore  in  Colonel  Adair  the  loss  of  a  dis- 
tinguished ofiicer  and  subscriber. 

Miss  Edwards  then  went  on  to  say  that  it 
was  her  duty  on  these  occasions  briefly  to 
report  what  had  been  done  by  the  society  since 
the  last  general  meeting,  and  to  state  what 
was  the  line  of  work  laid  down  for  the  new 
season.  The  members  were,  of  course,  aware 
that,  in  consequence  of  M.  Naville's  illness,  no 
excavations  had  been  conducted  during  the 
season  1889-90.  M.  NaviUe  had,  however, 
paid  a  short  visit  to  Egypt  last  spring  for  the 
purpose  of  surveying  the  site  of  Ahnas-el- 
Medineh,  and  of  concluding  arrangements  for 
the  present  year  with  the  Khedivial  Govern- 
ment. They  would  be  glad  to  hear  that  M. 
Naville  was  now  in  Egj'pt,  having  joined 
Count  d'Hidst  at  Ahnas  early  in  January. 
The  ancient  city  represented  by  the  extensive 
mounds  of  Ahnas  is  known  as  the  HeracleopoUs 
of  the  Greeks,  and  is  cursorily  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  as  "  Hanes ;  "  it  represents  the  capital  of 
that  very  obscure  period  in  Egyptian  history 
covered  by  the  Vlllth,  IXth  and  Xth  Dynasties. 
M.  Naville  and  Count  d'Hulst  had  been  work- 
ing in  the  outlying  necropolis  for  the  last 
three  weeks,  with  no  very  encouraging  results. 
They  had  opened  more  than  a  hundred  tomb- 
pits,  all  of  which  had,  however,  been  plundered 
in  ancient  times,  and  again  used  for  interments 
during  the  Roman  period.  By  that  time  they 
were  doubtless  trenching  the  area  of  the  great 
temple,  with  what  results  it  would  remain  to  be 
seen.  Although  a  Great  Temple  of  Bubastis 
was  not  to  be  discovered  evci-y  year.  Miss 
Edwards  trusted  that  the  new  excavations 
would  not  prove  fruitless,  and  that  some  valu- 
able historical  results  might  be  obtained. 

The  subject  of  the  Archaeological  Survey 
having  been  already  mentioned  by  previous 
speakers.  Miss  Edwards  woiild  only  aid  that 
this  survey  was  actually  in  progress,  being 
conducted  by  Mr.  Percy  E.  Newberry,  a  rising 
Egyptological  scholai-,  aiid  Mr.  George  Fraser, 
a  skilled  surveyor.  These  gentlemen  had  taken 
up  their  abode  in  one  of  the  unpainted  rock- 
cut  sepulchres  of  Boui  Hasan,  and  were 
actively  engaged  in  copying,  tracing,  and  j 
photographing  the  scenes  and  inscriptions  a 
which  enriched  the  more  famous  of  these  ■ 
historic  tombs.  They  had  already  cleared  out 
the  accumulated  rubbish  of  centuries,  thus 
restoring  the  admirable  proportions  of  these 
excavated  chambers,  and  bringing  to  light  in- 
scriptions which  had  never  yet  been  read.  Mr. 
Fraser,  having  cleared  out  several  of  the  tomb- 
pits,  and  discovered  in  one  of  them  evidences 
of  an  original  interment  in  the  shape  of  a 
skeleton  and  a  funerary  t.ablot  of  the  Xllth 
Dynasty,  was  then  engaged  in  surveying  the 
entire  terrace — a  task  Ity  no  means  easy,  owing 
to  the  steep  .slope  of  the  cliff  and  the  difficulty 
of  fixing  his  points.  Mr.  Newberry  and  Mr. 
Fraser  had  recently  been  joined  by  Mr.  Blackden , 
an  artist  who  was  engaged  in  reproducing  the 
colours  of  some  of  the  more  important  sub- 
jects which  had  been  outlined  by  Mr.  New- 
berry on  the  scale  of  the  originals. 
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Miss  Edwards  then  referred  to  the  production 
of  M.  Naville's  llnhastis,  which,  with  its  fifty- 
four  plates,  including  a  large  number  of 
autotypes,  had  cost  in  production  and  delivery 
nearly  £500,  and  which  was  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  volmnes  yet  issued  by  the  society. 
A  separate  volume  on  the  Festival  Hall  of  the 
Great  Temple  of  Bubastis  was  in  active  prepara- 
tion, M.  Naville  being  at  the  present  time 
engaged  in  drawing  the  processional  subjects, 
which  would  be  arranged  so  far  as  possible 
in  their  original  sequence,  broken,  however,  by 
inevitable  lacunae  where  the  sculptured  blocks 
were  either  missing  or  defaced. 

The  sale  of  past  Memoirs,  as  reported  by  the 
hon.  treasurer,  was  steadily  increasing ;  and,  as 
Miss  Edwards  had  predicted  some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  the  society  had  become  a  society 
not  only  of  excavators,  but  of  important  pub- 
lishers and  booksellers.  The  .sum  of  £108  9s. 
had  been  received  through  herself  during  the 
past  year  by  sales  of  books  alone,  irrespective 
of  copies  disposed  of  by  Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co. 
Among  new  subscribers  to  the  Fund  during  the 
past  year,  she  was  glad  to  report  no  less  than 
twenty-four  public  libraries,  including  the 
library  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
South  Kensington,  and  the  libraries  of  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum,  Queen's  College,  St.  John's 
College,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Miss 
Edwards  hoped  that  before  long  there  would  be 
no  great  college,  cathedral,  or  public  library  in 
England  which  did  not  subscribe  for  the  works 
of  the  Fund. 

The  staff  of  local  honorary  secretaries  went 
on  increasing  and  prosijering.  The  society  now 
numbering  no  less  than  thirty-four  of  these  in- 
valuable unpaid  officials ;  besides  one  in  New 
Zealand,  one  in  Australia,  one  in  Canada,  one 
in  Mexico,  and  one  in  Switzerland.  She  was 
glad  to  see  that  an  organisation  of  local 
honorary  secretaries  had  also  been  taken  in 
hand  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Winslow,  the  society's 
zealous  and  active  vice-president  and  honoraiy 
treasurer  for  America.  Dr.  Winslow  had 
already  established  thirty-seven  local  hon. 
secretaries  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
the  majority  of  whom,  she  was  happy  to  say, 
were  ladies.  Miss  Edwards  believed  that  this 
was  a  field  in  which  woman's  work  was 
calculated  to  be  eminently  successful.  She 
held  that  ladies  made  the  best  beggars  in  the 
world,  and  that  their  begging  was  always 
likely  to  be  more  fruitful  than  that  of  gentle- 
men, because  the  gentlemen  did  not  like  to 
refuse  them.  Of  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
the  Fund  in  America,  there  could  remain  no 
doubt,  when  tested  by  the  report  just  read  by 
the  hon.  treasurer,  showing  a  return  of  £1350 
on  the  part  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Winslow,  and  a 
further  sum  of  £2i()  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Edwards  concluded  by  an  earnest  appeal 
for  the  claims  of  the  Archaeological  Survey — a 
work  rendered  doubly  necessary  at  the  present 
time  by  the  rapid  and  wanton  destruction  to  which 
the  monuments  of  Egypt  were  being  subjected 
at  the  hands  of  native  plunderers,  unscrupulous 
dealers,  and  iconoclastic  tourists.  The  society 
could  not  hope,  it  was  true,  entirely  to  arrest 
this  work  of  mutilation  and  destruction  ;  but  it 
could  at  least  preserve  a  faithful  record  of  that 
which  yet  remained  of  these  precious  relics  of 
the  most  ancient  civilisation  in  the  world.  Also, 
by  drawing  attention  to  the  beauty  and  value 
of  those  relics,  they  woidd  exercise  a  certain 
moral  pressure,  not  only  upon  travellers,  but 
upon  all  classes  of  officifils,  thus  hampering  the 
hands  of  the  unscrupulous  dostroj'er,  and  com- 
pelling a  greater  reverence  for  the  monuments 
themselves. 

The  president  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Miss  Edwards  for  the  encouraging  and  in- 
teresting accomit  which  she  had  just  given  of 
the  work  and  prospects  of  the  Fund.     He  only 


regretted  that  England  should  in  any  respect 
lag  behind  America  in  the  matter  of  organisa- 
tion or  subscriptions.  He  would  have  preferred 
that  when  America  had  thirty-seven  local  hon. 
secretaries,  England  should  have  had  forty,  and 
that  the  English  subscription-list  should  not 
have  fallen  behind  that  of  America  in  its 
amount.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the  Americans 
themselves  would  not  feel  hurt  by  his  desire 
that  the  parent  society  shoidd  maintain  its  lead ; 
and  he  hoped  by  the  time  they  should  re- 
assemble for  the  next  annual  meeting,  such  a 
special  effort  would  have  been  made  in  this 
direction  that  the  balance  of  numbers,  as  well 
as  of  cash,  should  be  on  the  side  of  the  old 
country. 

Prof.  Poole  then  referred  to  Mr.  Griffith's  in- 
teresting paper  read  at  the  last  meeting,  con- 
taining the  suggestion  of  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  by  a  systematic  sui'vey  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  yet  above  ground.  Prof.  Poole 
felt  that  the  survey  of  existing  monuments, 
which  were  rapidly  being  destroyed  by  the 
ignorant  Arab  peasant  and  by  the  modem 
tourist,  was  a  very  important  work.  He,  there- 
fore, desired  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  the  double  duty  undertaken  by 
the  Fund  in  its  work  of  discovery  and  pre- 
servation. These  two  labours  were  of  parallel 
importance.  Prof.  Poole  considered  it  was 
only  necessary  to  glance  at  the  reports  that  had 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  for  the  past  few 
days  of  M.  Grebaut's  great  discovery  at  Thebes 
of  the  tombs  of  the  high  priests  of  Amen  Ha, 
to  show  hov/  much  remained  to  be  achieved  by 
the  explorer.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  part  of 
Egypt  in  which  a  skilled  excavator  might  not 
hope  to  find  his  labours  rewarded.  Prof.  Poole 
urged  the  meeting  to  support  the  work  just 
commenced  by  Mr.  Newberry  and  Mr.  Eraser; 
for  there  had  never  yet  been  made  a  complete 
and  accurate  copy  of  Egyjjtian  inscriptions, 
even  the  best  known  works  liaving  been  mainly 
made  before  photography  was  available,  and 
consequently  they  needed  abundant  correction. 
Mr.  Newben-y  was  doing  all  that  could  be  done 
by  tracings  and  photographs  to  make  such  a 
record  of  the  tombs  of  Bcni  Hasan  in  Middle 
Egypt.  Between  the  time  of  the  old  pyramid 
builders  and  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  stood  the 
Xllth  Theban  Dynasty  {circa  2200  B.C.),  of 
which  these  tombs  were  the  most  important 
extant  record,  and  of  which  no  thoroughly 
satisfactory  copy  existed.  Several  of  the  tombs 
were  painted  with  most  interesting  scenes  of 
daily  life,  and  of  intercourse  with  foreigners, 
one  group  of  whom  had  been  incorrectly 
supposed  to  represent  Joseph  and  his  brethrt u. 
The  Survey  publications  would  be  illus- 
trated by  coloured  plates  of  the  most 
important  scenes,  particularly  the  skilful  de- 
lineation of  plants,  quadrupeds,  and  birds. 
The  preparation  of  these  volumes  would  be 
costly ;  and  though  the  hon.  treasurer  had  given 
them  a  cheering  account  of  the  monetary  con- 
dition of  the  Fund,  Prof.  Poole  felt  strongly  that 
this  work  ought  to  be  well  supported  in  order 
to  be  worthily  carried  out.  Miss  Edwards  had 
desired  him  to  say  that  whether  these  publica- 
tions should  be  annual  or  not  could  not  be 
determined  till  the  committee  saw  their  size 
and  could  estimate  the  cost  of  bringing  them 
out,  but  their  hearty  -wish  was  to  treat  the 
subscribers  as  handsomely  as  possible.  On  his 
own  account,  without  reference  to  his  position 
as  a  vice-president  of  the  Fund,  Mr.  Poole  was 
sorry  to  see  money  being  drawn  from  the 
general  fund  for  the  purposes  of  the  Sui-vey, 
and  what  he  should  jirefer  would  be  that  the 
special  archaeological  survey  should  be  sup- 
ported by  a  small  and  separate  income,  say  of 
£500  per  annum.  Established  upon  such  a 
foundation,  he  felt  that  the  Survey  might  be 
carried  on  for  veiy  many  years  to  come,  and  that 
it  might  so  survive  its  original  founders. 


Mr.  Baylis,  Q.C.,  then  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  for  the  admirable  way 
in  which  he  had  conducted  the  business  of  the 
meeting.  Mr.  Arthur  Gates  seconded  this 
resolution.  The  president  expressed  his  ack- 
nowledgments, adding  that  it  gave  him  the 
greatest  possible  pleasure  to  be  of  service  to 
the  Fund;  and  although  he  was  unable  to 
attend  many  of  the  committee  meetings,  when 
ho  was  really  required  he  was  always  at  the 
disposal  of  their  hon.  secretary. 


THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 
The  present  exhibition  of  the  Eoyal  Scottish 
Academy  presents  few  features  of  a  very  strik- 
ing or  original  character ;  for  several  of  the 
more  prominent  London  exhibitors  whose 
works  usually  figure  on  the  walls  are  this  year 
absent,  and  the  current  work  of  the  Scottish 
painters  does  not  include  subjects  of  any  ex- 
ceptional imijortance.  An  exceedingly  fair 
average,  however,  is  maintained ;  and  several 
of  the  younger  painters,  especially  certain  of 
the  yoimger  landscajjists,  show  marked 
symptoms  of  increasing  power. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  ihe  galleries 
is  the  "  Fallen  Monarch"  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Swan, 
a  largely-drawn,  broadly-painted  picture  of  a 
dead  lion.  Opposite  this  hangs  Mr.  J.  E.  Eeid's 
"Smugglers,"  a  work  no  less  well  known  in 
London,  in  which  a  bold  and  energetic  con- 
cejjtion  has  been  realised  with  less  of 
quietude  and  completion  than  might  have  been 
desired.  The  same  artist's  earlier  and  soberer 
picture,  "The  Yam,"  occupies  a  place  of 
honour  in  the  Great  Eoom,  fronted  by  Mr. 
Tom  Graham's  "Last  Boat,"  a  vigorous 
rendering  of  lashing  wave  and  wanly  fading 
yellow  sky. 

Probably  the  finest  piece  of  marine  paint- 
ing in  the  rojms  is  the  "Ocean"  of  Mr.  W. 
M'Taggart,  in  which,  with  no  more  complex 
elements  than  a  sjjace  of  blue-green  water,  the 
sand  against  which  the  waves  subside,  and  the 
sky  that  overhangs  them,  this  painter  has  pro- 
duced a  fresh  and  lovely  subject,  full  of  clear, 
sharp,  subtly  varied  colouiing.  Mr.  M'Taggart 
is  not  less  successful  in  such  of  his  landscape 
work  as  "  Autumn  Sunshine  in  Sandy  Dean," 
where  the  dazzling  play  of  light  over  the 
sheaves  and  upon  the  figures  of  the  children 
that  sport  on  the  road  that  skirts  the  cornfield 
is  caught  with  wonderful  dexterity,  and  with 
curious  freedom  of  apparently  careless  handling. 
Mr.  J.  Lawton  Wingate  shows  several  of  those 
landscapes  of  moderate  size  in  which  we  find 
him  at  his  best.  His  "  Drinking-Place,  Mid- 
Day,  October,"  is  a  thoroughly  delicate 
rendering  of  quiet,  softly-diffused  sunlight ; 
and  in  the  sky  of  "  At  the  Wa'  gaun  o'  the 
Winter,"  and  in  the  relation  of  trees,  hayricks, 
and  buildings  to  that  sky,  we  have  an  example 
of  extreme  subtilty  and  refinement  of  tone. 
Mr.  W.  D.  McKay's  most  important  contri- 
bution is  an  extended  view  of  "  Lufl'uess 
Links,"  distinguished  by  much  quiet  fidelity  of 
cloud-painting ;  and  Mr.  J.  Campbell  Noble  is 
represented  by  several  of  his  vigorous  renderings 
of  brilliant  sky  eifects,  seen  above  potently 
coloured  spaces  of  sea. 

Mr.  G.  O.  Eeid,  the  most  accomplished  of 
the  Scottish  f/fHrc-painters,  exhibits  several 
vivaciously-touched  interiors  with  last-century 
figures — among  the  rest  the  finished  sketch  for 
his  "Voltaire"  picture,  previously  exhibited 
on  these  walls.  And  Mr.  Hugh  Cameron,  in 
addition  to  s(^veral  silvery  pictures  of  children 
on  the  shore,  sends  a  subject  from  Hogg's 
"  Kilmeny,"  a  carefully  rendered  scene  of 
autunni  gloaming,  with  the  girl  -who  has  been 
spirited  away  and  lived  in  fairyland — return- 
ing through  the  familiar  glen  to  what  was  once 
her  home. 
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Mr.  C.  Martin  Hardio  shows  an  impressive 
figure-piece,  "  The  Land  o'  the  Leal,"  the 
deathbed  of  an  aged  cottar,  with  the  last  radi- 
ance of  a  golden  sunset  streaming  through  the 
window,  and  surrounding,  like  an  aureole,  the 
bowed  head  of  his  wife,  who  sits  holding  the 
hand  of  her  expiring  husband.  Mr.  Otto 
Leyde  has  several  pictures  of  children,  showing 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  flesh-painting.  Mr. 
E.  Payton  Eeid,  with  considerable  tenderness 
of  tone  and  lighting,  but  with  less  rich  ful- 
ness of  colouring  than  has  been  his  wont  in  the 
past,  treats  a  gently  idyllic  subject  in  his 
flower-crowned  "Phyllis"  seated  by  her 
"  Corydon."  Mr.  T.  Austen  Brown's  essays 
a  curious  colour-experiment — a  contrast  in 
green  and  blues — in  his  "  Cottage  garden  ";  and 
attains  considerable  strength  of  subdued  and 
harmonious  colouring,  united  to  firm  and  yet 
free  handling,  in  his  "  Feeding  Calves." 

In  the  department  of  portraiture  the  most 
sound  and  excellent  work  comes  from  Mr. 
George  Eeid.  His  full-length  of  Mr.  Wellwood 
Maxwell  of  Munches  is  admirable  it  its  homely 
truth  of  attitude  and  expression  ;  his  three- 
quarter  length  of  Mr.  T.  Graham  Murray,  the 
well-known  Edinburgh  Writer  to  the  Signet, 
is  full  of  characteristic  energy  of  expression  ; 
while  we  have  much  dignity  of  pose  in  the 
attitude  and  richness  of  hue,  combined  with 
delicate  gradation  in  the  costume,  of  the 
seated  portrait  of  Lord  Trayner,  portrayed  in 
his  justiciary  robes.  Mr.  J.  H.  Lorimer  ex- 
hibits the  delicate  and  admirable  lilieness  of  his 
father  shown  last  year  at  the  New  Gallery  ; 
and  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Walton,  of  Glasgow,  one 
of  the  more  recently  elected  Associates  of  the 
Scottish  Academy,  comes  his  attractive  "  Girl 
in  Brown,"  which  has  also  been  visible  in 
London.  Mr.  Eobert  Gibb  is  represented  by  a 
number  of  portraits,  the  most  striking  of  which 
is  the  half-length  of  Mr.  Harry  Young,  of 
Cleish  ;  Mr.  W.  E.  Lookhart  shows  two  works, 
one  of  them  a  full-length  of  Mr.  Macdonald, 
Master  of  the  Merchant  Company ;  and  Mr. 
Eobert  McGregor  has  a  successful  bust  of  Mme. 
de  Greiner. 

The  works  of  sculpture  include  M.  Eodin's 
spirited  bronze  head  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  ; 
Mr.  John  Hutchison's  marble  of  the  late 
Professor  William  Wright,  of  Cambridge  ;  and 
Mr.  John  Ehind's  delicate  and  expressive  bas- 
reliefs  of  "  Literature  "  and  "Liberality,"  for 
the  Chambers  Memorial  now  being  erected  in 
Edinburgh. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  contents  of  the 
Water-Colour  Eoom  are  the  Sjjanish  subjects 
landscape  and  figure,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Melville — , 
his  "  Gitana  Dancing  Girl,"  in  particular,  a 
brilliant  study  of  vivid  crimsons  under  dazzling 
sunlight;  the  admirable  "Border  Keep"  of 
Mr.  Tom  Scott;  and  the  landscapes  of  Mr. 
E.  B.  Nisbet,  which  are  distinguished  by  much 
of  the  tranquillity  and  simple  concentration  of 
the  earlier  school  of  English  water-colour. 


NOTES  FROM  EQYPT. 

Dehabiah  Istar,  Luxor :  Feb.  4, 1891. 
My  voyage  up  the  Nile  this  winter  has,  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  been  somewhat  barren  of 
results.  At  El-Hibeh,  the  ancient  fortress  of 
the  XXIst  Dynasty,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
modern  Maghagha,  we  found  that  a  ruined 
temple  was  being  excavated  which  had  been 
buUt  by  Shishak,  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem. 
The  ruins  lie  on  the  south  side  of  the  mounds. 

At  Kamak  Mr.  WUbour  and  myself  went 
over  the  famous  list  of  the  towns  of  Palestine 
given  by  Thothmes  III.  I  was  particularly 
anxious  to  examine  the  third  name,  which 
follows  those  of  Kadesh  and  Megiddo.  Previous 
copyists  had  made  it  Kh-a-a-i,  but  a  study  of 
the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  had  convinced  me 
that  it  ought   to  be  the   city  called  by  them 


Khazi.  We  gather  from  them  that  Khazi  was 
in  Northern  Palestine,  and  the  seat  of  an 
Egyptian  governor  who  ranked  next  in  im- 
portance to  the  governor  of  Megiddo.  We 
found  that  the  name  given  at  Kamak  is 
Kh-z-a-i,  corresponding  exactly  to  the  name 
given  by  the  cuneifonu  despatches.  Our  pre- 
decessors had  mistaken  a  very  plain  representa- 
tion of  the  bird  which  denotes  the  letter  z  for 
the  eagle  («). 

It  is  curious  that  no  one  seems  to  have 
noticed  that  the  name  of  Jerusalem  heads  the 
list  of  conquered  towns  in  Judah  enumerated 
by  Shishak  at  Kamak.  It  is  called  Eabbath, 
"  the  capital,"  just  as  the  cajjital  of  the 
Ammonites  was  commonly  called  Eabbath  by 
their  neighbours,  or  as  to  this  day  the  capital 
of  Gozo  is  called  Eabato,  while  the  same  name 
is  often  applied  to  the  old  capital  of  Malta. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  suggestion  for  Old 
Testament  students.  We  learn  from  Judg.  iii. 
8-10,  that  the  Israelites  were  oppressed  for  eight 
years  by  the  king  of  Aram-Naharaim.  The 
period  of  oppression  would  chronologically 
agree  with  the  reign  of  Eamses  III.  in  Egypt ; 
and  it  was  in  the  time  of  Eamses  III.  that 
Egypt  was  assailed  by  a  league,  which  included 
the  people  of  Nahrina.  Nahrina  is  the  Aram- 
Naharaim  of  the  Bible,  and  the  attack  upon 
Egypt  would  explain  the  presence  of  a  king  of 
that  country  in  the  South  of  Palestine. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 


Luxor:  Feb.  10, 1891. 
On  February  6  a  discovery  was  made  in  the 
necropolis  of  Thebes,  second  only  in  importance 
to  the  discovery  of  the  royal  mummies  at 
Dehr-el-Bahari  by  M.  Maspero  in  1881.  About 
half  a  mile  from  Dehr-el-Bahari  a  pit  has  been 
found  containing  several  hundred  magnificent 
mummies.  These,  like  the  royal  mummies,  had 
evidently  been  removed  from  the  tombs  and 
concealed  in  this  receptacle,  as  a  j^recaution,  by 
the  servants  of  the  priests,  probably  at  the  same 
time  and  for  the  same  reasons  which  caused  the 
royal  mummies  to  be  jJaced  in  the  receptacle 
where  they  were  found  by  M.  Maspero.  Tliis 
removal  is  believed  by  M.  Maspero  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Aauputh,  sou  of 
Sbashang,  of  the  XXIInd  Dynasty  {circa 
9C6  B.C.). 

The  coffins  hitherto  found  all  belong  to  the 
XXIst  Dynasty,  and  are  those  of  the  priests  of 
Ea-Amuu  and  their  families.  The  pit  is  about 
forty-five  feet  in  depth,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
are  two  corridors  filled  with  coffins  and  treasures 
of  every  description.  In  the  lower  corridor — 
which  as  yet  has  only  been  explored — it  is  com- 
puted that  there  arc  some  200  cofiins,  and  the 
second  corridor  isbelieved  to  be  not  less  extensive. 
The  shaft  is  forty-five  feet  deep,  its  mouth  is 
about  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  sides  of 
rough  limestone.  One  of  M.  Grebaut's  native 
assistants,  who  was  superintending  the  work  of 
hauling  up  the  mummy  cases,  told  mo  that  he 
had  been  the  first  actually  to  enter  the  corridor 
where  the  mummies  and  ti-easures  lie.  The  shaft 
had  then  been  excavated  only  as  deep  as  the 
mouth  of  the  corridor ;  and  he  crept  in  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  and  stood  in  what  he  describes 
as  being  like  a  palace  of  enchantment.  The 
corridor,  he  said,  is  some  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  and  250  feet  long.  It  runs  in  a  northerly 
direction  from  the  shaft  towards  the  Theban 
hill.  At  the  end  there  is  a  short  corridor 
branching  from  it  at  right  angles  ;  and  at  some 
height  above  the  floor  at  the  end  is  the  entrance 
to  a  second  very  long  corridor,  fidl  of  trea- 
sures, which  has  been  sealed  up  for  the  present 
by  M.  Grebaut.  My  informant  went  on  to 
describe  the  wonderful  sight  in  the  corridor. 
Groups  of  mummies  are  placed  at  intervals  in 
families.  The  number  in  each  group  varies 
from  two  to  six  or  seven,  father,  mother,  and 
children ;  and  aroimd  them,  exquisitely  arranged, 


are  vases,  models  of  houses,  models  of  dahahielis, 
eases  and  boxes  full  of  ushabtis,  statuettes,  and 
every  conceivable  treasure  of  ancient  Egypt. 
Without  even  a  speck  of  dust  upon  them,  this 
profusion  of  treasures  had  remained  unlocked 
at  by  any  eye  for  nearly  3,000  years.  He  said 
that  xjhotographs  had  been  taken  of  the  place 
in  its  undisturbed  state,  which  ho  declared 
to  be  that  of  a  perfectly  kept  and  well  arranged 
museum. 

At  the  present  time,  thirty  or  forty  men  are 
working  all  day  -with  ropes  and  pulleys,  haul- 
ing up  the  mummy  cases ;  and  in  four  or  five 
days  everything  wUl  be  cleared  out  and  carried 
on  board  M.  Gkrebaut's  steamers  and  barges, 
several  of  which  are  waiting  to  be  filled.  Long 
processions  of  natives,  staggering  under  their 
burdens  and  escorted  by  mounted  and  well 
armed  police,  are  now  to  be  seen  wending  their 
way  across  the  desert  from  the  pit's  mouth  to 
the  river  bank. 

E.  Taylor. 


We  also  quote  the  following  from  the  Cairo 
correspondent  of  the  Tinus  : 

"  The  site  of  the  ditcovery  is  east  of  the  temple 
of  Queen  Fatasou,  in  a  fmall  spot  previously  un- 
disturbed, amid  the  excavations  made  by  the  Lite 
Mariettc  Bey  and  Brugsch  Patha.  A  well-shaft  of 
1?  metres  leads  to  a  doorway  blocked  with  largo 
stones,  opening  on  a  gallery  73  mitres  long,  whence 
a  staircafe  descending  h\  metres  conducts  one  to  a 
lower  gallery  12  metres  in  length,  both  lying  north 
and  south.  The  lower  gallery  gives  access  to  two 
mortuary  chambers,  1  and  2  metres  square  re- 
spectively. At  the  top  of  the  stairtace  is  a  trans- 
verse gallery,  .54  metres  long,  lying  east  and  west, 
the  object  of  which  is  unknown.  The  total  under- 
ground area  is  about  1.53  metres,  excavated  in  the 
limestone  rock  to  over  05  ft.  below  the  surface. 
The  same  disorder  reigned  among  the  contents  of 
the  tombs  as  was  found  when  the  famous  royal 
mummies  were  discovered  nine  years  ago.  Sar- 
cophagi were  piled  upon  sarcophagi;  and  alongside 
were  boxe?,  baskets  of  Howors,  statuettes,  funereal 
offerings,  iind  boxes  crammed  with  papyri.  There 
is  every  indicaf  ion  that  the  place,  though  originally 
constructed  as  a  vast  tomli,  was  chosen  for  hurried 
concealment  iu  time  of  tximult.  Some  of  the  ex- 
teriors of  the  mummy-cases  are  unusually  richly 
decorated  with  religious  subjects,  carefully  de- 
picted ;  others  of  large  size  cuelose  mummies  in  a 
broken  condition,  and  were  apparently  procured 
hastily,  as  the  spaces  for  the  occupants'  names  are 
left  unwritten  upon.  The  content:-  of  the  papyri 
are  as  yet  unknown,  but  hopes  are  cutertniued 
that  the  writings  are  of  pcrmiiuent  historical  in- 
terest and  have  been  thus  hidden  to  avoid  de- 
struction. The  mummies  are  priests  and  priestesses 
of  Ammou,  Auubis,  ,Scfi,  Mcntou,  and  (iuecn 
Aahliotcp,  uumtering  1(53,  the  latest  belonging  to 
the  XXIst  Dynasty.  Seventy-five  papyri  were 
found  in  boxes,  in  the  form  of  statuettes  of  Osiri.«. 
Each  mummy  is  also  expected  to  contain  more  or 
less  valuable  MSS.  The  collection  is  en  route  iu 
barges  by  the  Nile,  and  will  probably  reach  Cairo 
in  a  few  days."' 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

"\  MANrAL  OF  AKCUAEOLOGY." 

Hampitead,  N.W. :  Feb.  ■2i,  1891. 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  thank  the  gods  that, 
out  of  many  notices  of  my  Manual  in  the  press, 
two  only  have  been  unfavourable. 

Of  these,  one  was  by  an  anonymous  writer 
who,  while  endeavouring  to  convict  me  of 
blunder,  himself  fell  into  grievous  error.  This 
appeared  in  a  weekly  paper  from  which  corre- 
spondence and  protests  are  carefully  and 
judiciously  excluded.  With  the  ACADEilY 
things  arc  far  otherwise;  and  the  review  of 
the  book  in  question  bears  a  signature  respected 
in  learned  circles. 

Though  not  so  unacquainted  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Lake-dwellings,  I  fairly  laid  myself 
open  to  the  reviewer's  censure  by  assigning  all 
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such  dwollings  to  the  Neolithic  period ;  what 
it  was  intended  to  exclude  was  the  Palae- 
olithic age. 

No  one,  again,  can  feel  more  than  I  do  the 
meagreness  of  my  account  of  Eoman  and 
Italian  art ;  but  I  found  the  modest  aUowanco 
of  a  couple  of  hundred  pages  I  had  proposed 
for  my  little  volume  already  exceeded  before 
finishing  with  Hellenic  work.  .  My  object, 
indeed,  was  to  produce  an  introductory  sketch, 
not  an  encyclopaedia. 

Canon  Taylor's  appreciation  of  the  chapters 
on  Greek  art  is,  of  course,  gratifying.  It  is, 
however,  somewhat  difficult  to  feel  grateful  for 
his  treatment  of  other  portions  of  my  book. 
The  learned  reviewer  occasionally  hovers  on  the 
brink  of  the  inaccurate,  one  might  almost  say 
of  the  unfair.  Thus,  pouncing  on  a  slip  un- 
noticed in  revising,  ho  says : 
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On  the  three  last  days  of  next  week,  Messrs. 
Sotheby  wiU  offer  for  sale  an  extensive  collection 
of  the  engraved  works  of  Bartolozzi. 


'  A  plan  ...  is  labcUed  '  Plan  of  the  Temple 
at  Khonsu,'  as  if  Kliousu  had  been  a  place  instead 
of  being  the  name  of  the  moon-god  in  the  ffreat 
Thobau  triad."  *= 

Your  readers  would  hardly  suppose  (what  is 
really  the  fact)  that  only  four  lines  lower  on 
the  same  page  I  have  used  the  words :  "the 
^0(/ Khonsu"  ! 

Canon  Taylor  expends  more  than  twenty 
lines  in  condemning  my  statements  that  "  Till 
Eoman  times  the  ancient  world  is  for  us,  in 
great  part,  a  blank  "  ;  and  in  emphasising  the 
importance  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt, 
Assyria,  and  Babylonia.  But  this  is  just  what 
I  have  myself  done  iu  the  next  two  sentences. 
Of  course,  the  "great  part"  referred  to  lay 
outside  those  empires.  However,  I  have  already 
trespassed  too  much  on  your  space. 

Talfoued  Ely. 


THE   STAGE. 

TWO    PLAYS. 


NOTES    ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOaY. 

Mr.  Solon's  expected  work  on  Ancind  Art 
Stone  JVare  is  now  ready  for  the  press.  Like 
his  Art  nf  the  Old  Ewjlish  Potla-,  it  wUl  be 
illustrated  with  etchings,  by  the  author,  as  well 
as  with  200  engravings  in  the  text  after  his 
drawings.  Mr.  Solon  has  been  engaged  on  this 
work  for  some  years,  and  has  been  able  to  obtiin 
for  purjjoses  of  illustration  the  best  specimens 
m  the  celebrated  collections  of  M.  M.  Oppen- 
heim  and  Thewalt  of  Cologne,  H.  Hetjens  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Dr.  Figdor  of  Vienna,  and 
other  important  connoisseurs.  Tliis  book  will 
be  printed  "for  the  author"  at  the  Chiswick 
Press,  and  theeditiou  will belimited  to  yOOcopies. 
The  price  to  subscribers  will  bo  ten  guineas 
for  copies  on  Japanese  paper,  of  whicli  only 
thirty  ^vlll  be  printed,  and  five  guineas  for  the 
other  270,  which  will  be  on  thick  hand-made 
paper.  The  plates  wiU  be  destroyed  when  this 
edition  has  been  printed. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  accepted 
the  presidency  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
i<und,  of  which  the  late  Archbishop  of  York 
was  president  from  the  foundation  of  the  societv 
in  1865  to  his  death. 

The  exhibitions  to  open  next  week  include 
those  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers, 
m  PaU  Mall  East,  and  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  at  the 
Dowdeswell  Galleries  in  New  Bond-slicot  • 
??  I?  ^^^  °^  water-colour  drawings  by 
Mr.  E.  P.  Bucknall,  entitled  "English  Woods 
and  Forests,"  at  Messrs.  Buck  and  Eoid's 
also  m  New  Bond-street.  Messrs.  Obach 
&  Co.,  of  Cockspur-streot,  will  have  on 
view  a  complete  set  of  the  etched  and  on- 
^aved  works  by,  and  after,  McMssonier;  and 
the  exhibition  of  drawings,  ^c,  recently 
acquired  by  the  department  of  prints  iu  the 
British  Museum  will  also  bo  open  to  the  public 
next  week.  i        ^ 


The  return  to  the  London  stage  of  Miss 
Mary  Eastlake— too  long  absent— has  been 
welcomed  at  a  couple  of  matinees.     These 
have  been  given  at  the  New  Olympic  ;  and 
in  the  performance  of  the  new  play  Miss 
Eastlake  has  had  the  advantage  of  the  co- 
operation of  certain  members  of  Mr.  "Wilson 
Barrett's  company— notably  of  the  assistance 
of  Mr._  George  Barrett.     Miss  Kate  Phillips 
— joining  the  company  for  the  piu-pose — has 
also  been  of  much  use.     But  let  us  to  the 
play  itself.    It  is  caUed  "A  Yorkshire  Lass,' ' 
and  IS  by  Mr.  Wilton  Jones,  whose  name 
comes  before  the  public  not  at  aU  for  the 
first  time  as  the  author  of  a  piece  which  is 
full  not  of  delicate  characterisation  but  of 
stirring  incident.     Mr.  Wilton  Jones's  con- 
struction is  unequal.     In  parts  it  shows  the 
hand  of  a  very  skilled  mechanician  ;  in  other 
parts — as  where,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
the  scenes  open  with  the  talk  of  servants 
who  are  but  the  exponents  of  the  position  of 
more  important  persons— it  betrays  eitlier 
some  carelessness   or  some  absence  of  re- 
source.   This,  however,  is  but  a  detail.    Had 
we  to  blame  it  for  some  more  capital  offence, 
the  offence  we  should  single  out  would  be 
that  the  play  forces  upon  us  too  plainly  the 
author's   reminiscences  of  Mr.  Eobertson's 
"  Ours,"  and  of  more  than  one  other  well- 
known  piece.     Yet  even  here  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  be  indulgent.    The  play  is  not  written 
for  a  literary  public ;    it   is   not   its   chief 
business  to  attain  novelty  of  view  or  effect. 
It  must  be  hearty,  sympathetic,  here  and 
there  broadly  comic,  full  of  action,  at  times 
more   than  a  little  sensational — all  indeed 
that  a  good  bouncing  English  melodrama  is 
wanted  to  be— and  it  attains  its  ends.     Miss 
Phillips  and  Mr.  George  Barrett,  whom  we 
have  named  already,  are  received  gladly  by 
the  playgoer,  but  for  Miss  Eastlake,  as  the 
suffering  heroine,  a  yet  more  cordial  greeting 
is  reserved.     Miss  Eastlake  plays  with  con- 
viction,  with  real  force — as   one  to   whom 
experience  has  taught  her  art. 

A  somewhat  dull  performance  of  Ibsen's 
"  Eosmersholm "  introduced  that  heavy 
di-ama- from  wliich  I  had  expected  a  good 
deal — to  an  English  audience  at  the  Vaude- 
ville on  Monday  afternoon.  "  Introduced  " 
is  hardly  the  word,  however;  for  many 
persons  came  duly  provided  with  the  book 
of  the  play— Mr.  Charles  Ai-cher  has 
translated  it  into  at  least  as  good  English 
as  any  which,  except  Mr.  Gosse's,  has 
been  placed  at  Ibsen's  service — and  the 
audience  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  to 
judge  by  the  appearance  of  it,  of  those 
to  whom  the  views  of  Ibsen,  as  hinted  at  in 
certain  of  his  plays,  are  likely  to  commend 
themselves.  "  Who  are  those  people  ?  "  it 
may  bo  asked.  Well,  they  are  not  the  large 
public,  the  steady-going  playgoers  on  whom 
a-  manager's  prosperity  depends,  and  who, 
without  fine  taste  perhaps,  yet  like  all 
manner  i  f  wholesome  meat,  from  "  Hamlet" 
to  "  The  Eivals,"  from  "  Lights  o'  London  " 
to  "Carmen  up  to  Data."     They  are  not 


ordinary  cultivated  people— the  refined  pro- 
fessional classes— who,  in  a  generation  that 
has  given  to  England  Browning  and  Tenny- 
son, Newman  and  Liddon,  somehow  do  not 
quite  unanimously  echo  Eosmer's  opinion, 
Ihere  is  no  judge  over  us."      Whether 
they  are  "the  very  poor,"  the  enlightened 
East-enders,    for    instance— just    now    the 
iaddists    court  of    final    appeal— those  to 
whose    subtle    intelligence   and    chastened 
hearts   a   great   revelation  is   in   the   very 
nature  of  things  most  likely  to  be  vouch- 
safed—we  really  cannot  say.  Miss  Farr,  the 
actress— to  judge  from  an  interview  which 
a  reporter  of  an  evening  paper  had  with  her— 
apparently  thinks  that  they  are.     Miis  ti'ai 
sai-ons  rmi.     But  about  one"  matter  we  must 
disabuse  the  leading  lady  with  promptitude. 
She  counts  on  "  the  smart  people,"  it  would 
seem,  as  a  possible  audience.     Singular  and 
unjustified  ambition  !     She  will,  of  course, 
never  get  them.     Smart  people  do  not  like 
anything  so  dull  as  the  play  with  which  we 
were  regaled  on  Monday.     The  play  con- 
tains good  things,  sensible  things— most  of 
them  are  said  by  Parson  KroU,   however ; 
and  he,  because  he  is  a  parson,  must,  in  the 
generous   Ibsenite   creed,  necessarily  be   a 
hypocrite.     Strange   career   of   the   world  ! 
Eosmer— if   we  understand  him  at  all— is 
unremittingly  foolish  ;  and  even  the  liuavish 
Eebecca— who  is  guile  at  the  beginning  and 
guile  almost  at  the  end— crowns  tlio  edifice 
of  her  life   with    a   suicide   whicli    might 
indeed  have  been  merely  wr6ng  and  mad, 
but  which,  with  her,  is  also  inconceivably 
stupid.       "  Eosmersholm "     is     not     very 
dramatic.     It  is  hardly  at  all  literary.     It 
is  not  comic,  except  where,  apparently,  it 
aims  particularly  not  to  be.     It  is  without 
beauty,  without  poetry,   without  sense  of 
vista.      It    is    not    even    dexterously   doc- 
trinaire. 

In  the  performance,  Mr.  Wheatman  and 
Mr.  Hudson— as  a  Scandinavian  Eadical 
editor,  and  an  "  emancipated  "  school- 
master who  gets  drunk  in  drawing-rooms 
and  who  bon-ows  money— interest  us  now 
and  again,  and  almost  induce  us  to  credit 
the  Scandinavian  with  some  conservative 
intention  which  the  true  Ibsenite  must  have 
unwittingly  overlooked.  Miss  Farr  talks 
persuasively,  but  is  yet  unintelligible  in  her 
general  presentation  of  Eebecca's  character. 
She  may  be  a  believer,  but  she  does  not 
illuminate.  And  Mr.  Benson,  whom  we 
have  seen  do  better  things,  was  earnest,  but 
violent — he  came  too  soon  to  the  end  of  his 
resources.  If  this  was  a  pleasant  afternoon 
for  anybody,  it  can  only  have  been  for  one 
who  likes  to  take  his  pleasure  moult  tristc- 
ment.     The  farce  is  almost  played  out. 

FllEDEEICK   WedHOEE. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT  CONCERTS. 


felil  C.  Halle's  orchestral  concert,  on  Friday, 
February  20,  was  a  great  success.  Cherubini's 
"  Anacreon  "  overture  was  brilliantly  performed, 
the  grudations  of  tone  being  particularly  fine. 
Mme.  Neruda,  who  was  indisposed,  was  there- 
fore not  at  her  best  in  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto, 
yet  there  was  some  very  finished  playing  in 
the  last  movement.  She  was  recalled  twice  at 
the  close.  Beethoven's  "  Pastoral  "  Symphony 
was  not  altogether  satisfactory  in  the  matter  of 
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tone,  but  the  "Storm"  was  effective.  Tlie 
programme  included  Mozart's  graceful  Eomanza 
from  "Eine  klcine  Nachtmusik";  Liszt's 
"  Eliapsodio  "  (No.  4)  in  which  the  violin  solos 
were  ably  rendered  by  Mr.  Hess ;  and  Wagner's 
"  Tannhiiusor"  overture,  vigorously  interpreted. 
Mile.  EUona  Eibenschiitz  ajjpearcd  last 
Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
made  a  highly  favourable  impression.  She 
played  Chopin's  Concerto  in  F  minor  and  two 
solos — Rubinstein's  Barcarolle  in  G,  and  the 
Paganini-Liszt  "  Campanella  "  Etude;  also  a 
Scarlatti  piece  by  way  of  encore.  The  pro- 
gramme included  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  P, 
of  which  Mr.  Manns  gave  one  of  his  grandest 
readings. 

The  foggy  weather  interfered  with  the 
audience  at  Monday's  Popular  Concert;  but 
those  who  attended  heard  a  veiy  fine  perform- 
ance of  Bach's  Sonata  in  E  (No.  3),  for  piano- 
forte and  violin,  by  Miss  Fanny  Davies  and 
Herr  Joachim.  Miss  Davies  appeared  also  to 
advantage  in  Chopin's  E  ilat  Polonaise.  The 
programme  included  a  Haydn  Quartet  and 
Bennett's  graceful  Chamber  Trio  in  A,  not 
performed  at  these  concerts  since  187l>.  Miss 
Bremer  was  the  vocalist. 

Miss  Florence  May  gave  a  concert  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  whole  of  the  programme  being  devoted  to 
the  music  of  Brahms.  A  special  featui'e  was  the 
rarely-heard  pianoforte  Concerto  in  B  flat 
(No.   2),   the   solo   part  of   which  was  played 


with  much  skill  by  Miss  May.  The  orchestral 
accompaniment  was  represented  by  two  piano- 
fortes. This  is  a  special  arrangement  by  the 
composer  himself,  but  the  effect  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  One  pianoforte  is  bad  enough  to 
represent  an  orchestra  :  two  seem  worse.  The 
accompaniments  were  played  by  Mr.  S.  Kemp 
and  Mr.  S.  Webbe.  The  Sonata  in  A  for 
pianoforte  and  violin  was  perfoi-nied  by  Miss 
Shinner  and  the  concert  giver  ;  the  rendering  of 
the  ohamiing  middle  movement  was  the  best. 
Mr.  William  Nicholl  was  the  vocalist. 

Master  Jean  Geraldy  gave  a  third  Recital  at 
St.  James's  Hall  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and 
again  his  wonderful  playing  was  greatly  enjoyed 
and  admired.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe 
that  so  young  a  child  can  be  such  an  accom- 
plished artist.  An  attractive  feature  of  the 
concert  was  the  singing  of  M.  Eugene  Oudin, 
in  songs  by  Meyerbeer,  Gounod,  Kjerulf,  and 
Goring  Thomas. 

A  performance  of  Gounod's  comic  opera, 
"  The  Mock  Doctor,"  founded  on  Moliure's  "Le 
Medecin  malgre  lui,"  was  given  at  the  Avenue 
Theatre  on  Thursday  afternoon  by  the  students 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  The  music  is 
bright  iiml  clever ;  and  altogether  it  is  a  work 
most  suitable  to  the  object  in  view,  viz.,  that  of 
giving  the  students  the  opportunity  of  a  jjublic 
appearance.  Certain  allowance  must  be  made 
for  a  performance  of  this  kind ;  but,  altogether, 
it  was  one  of  considerable  merit.  The  two 
servants  to   Geronto  were  well  represented  by 


Messrs.  Fletcher  and  Delsart.  Miss  Hannah 
Jones,  as  the  Nurse,  obtained  a  weU-eamed 
success.  The  Sgauarelle  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Taussig 
also  had  many  good  points.  Tlio  chorus  and 
orchestra  were  both  excellent.  Mr.  Randegger 
was  the  conductor.  J.  S.  Shedlock. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 


Much  interest  was  excited  last  week  in 
musical  circles  at  Rome  by  the  concert  given 
by  Signer  AUessandro  Costa.  This  composer 
is  known  but  little  outof  Ifcdy,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
capital  itself  mainly  among  musical  enthusiasts. 
A  beautiful  "Suite"  met  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception,  I.  (Andante)  and  IV.  (Allegro  e 
Finale)  being  particularly  admired.  This 
composition  will  shortly  be  published.  The 
second  portion  of  Signor  Costa's  concert  con- 
sisted of  sections  of  his  Oriental  opera 
"  Sumitri,"  founded  upon  a  Brahminical  legend. 
The  music  of  this  opera  is  essentially  original, 
as  well  as  charming  and  occasionally  powerful ; 
and  none  the  less  so  from  the  fact  that  the 
composer  has  evidently  been  influenced  by 
Wagner.  The  "  Prelude"  was  accepted  as  in 
everyway  noteworthy ;  and  the  songs  and  dance 
of  Sumitri,  as  a  wandering  dancing-girl,  were 
singularly  charming.  It  is  hoped  thas  thi.s  fine 
opera,  about  which  rumour  has  already  had  so 
much  to  say,  will  ere  long  be  heard  upon  the 
stage  at  Milan,  and  possibly  thei-eafter  at  the 
opera  houses  of  Pari^  and  London. 
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LITERATURE. 

Political  and  Social  Letters  of  a  Ladi/  of  the 
Eighteenth  Centuri/,  1721-71.  (Griffith, 
Earr*  &  Co.) 

The  writer  of  tliese  letters  was  a  typical 
Eaglishwoman,  energetic  and  courageous, 
yet  instinct  with  sympathy  and  kindly 
feeling.  Her  father  was  Admiral  Byng,  the 
first  Lord  Torrington,  whose  memoirs  were 
recently  published  by  the  Camden  Society ; 
and  her  brother  was  the  unfortunate  John 
Byng,  who  alone  of  England's  admirals  has 
been  condemned  by  a  court  composed  of  liis 
compeers  in  the  naval  service  to  death  for 
misconduct.  While  still  a  girl,  not  yet 
aiTived  at  the  seventeenth  year  of  her  age, 
she  was  married  to  a  gentleman  of  Bedford- 
shire whose  family  property  all  but  adjoined 
the  lands  belonging  to  her  father.  "Within  a 
few  years  she  was  left  a  widow  ;  and  it  soon 
became  necessary  for  her  to  undertake  the 
management,  in  the  interest  of  an  only 
child,  of  a  family  property  difficult  to 
cultivate,  and  moreover  heavily  encumbered 
with  charges.  These  troubles  she  sur- 
mounted ;  and  her  son  on  his  marriage  found 
himself  the  master  of  a  good  estate,  and  the 
head  of  a  household  regulated  by  his  mother 
"  on  a  basis  of  great  economy  and  excellent 
management."  Less  than  three  years 
passed  away  when  two  grandchildren, 
deprived  through  their  mother's  death  of 
maternal  control,  were  left  under  her  care. 
With  indomitable  vigour  she  accepted  this 
new  burden,  and  discharged  her  duties  with 
unflagging  zeal.  On  her  death,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two,  her  two  grandchildren  were 
happily  settled  in  life,  and  another  genera- 
tion had  come  in  the  person  of  a  great- 
grandson,  afterwards  Sir  John  Osborn, 
Baronet.  There  was  anxiety  enough  and 
to  spare  for  her  in  the  family  of  her 
adoption,  but  such  care  dwindled  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  the 
dishonour  cast  on  her  brother.  Admiral 
B3mg.  When  that  anxiety  seized  her, 
she  made  strenuous  efforts  to  save  him 
from  a  coward's  death.  Her  appeals  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  on  her  brother's  behalf,  his  last 
letter  of  affection  to  his  "dear,  dear  sister," 
and  the  paper  of  vindication  which  he  wrote 
a  few  minutes  before  his  death,  are  all 
printed  in  this  volume.  It  also  contains  a 
sympathetic  note  from  Voltaire,  enclosing  a 
testimonial  in  favour  of  Byng  from  the 
Duke  of  Eichelieu,  who  commanded  the 
French  fleet  on  that  occasion.  In  this 
disastrous  year  of  1757  Mrs.  Osborn's  cup 
of  sorrow  must  have  been  full  to  over- 
flowing. 

In  the  first  of  the  letters  here  printed  Mrs. 


Osborn,  then  a  young  widow  of  six  and  twenty, 
was  luxuriating  in  the  gay  throng  of  lords 
and  ladies  who  sought  for  health  or  pleasure 
at  the  Hotwells  of  Bristol,  or  the  Pump- 
room  of  Bath.  She  had  visited  "  Mr. 
Southwell's  house,  which  is  within  five  miles 
of  this  place  of  Bristol,"  and,  as  "  Vanbrugh 
was  the  architect,  a  clumsy  lump  of  building 
it  is ; "  words  which  recall  the  satirist's 
epitaph,  bidding  earth  to  lie  heavy  on 
Vanbrugh,  "  for  he  laid  many  a  heavy  load 
on  thee."  She  was  one  of  the  ladies  at  the 
ball  when  "the  gentlemen  borrowed  the 
Long  Room  at  the  Custom  House,  nine 
couple,"  and  ballotted  for  their  partners 
when  there  were  some  misfits ;  and  the 
"worst  then  fell  to  my  lot"  is  her  disap- 
pointed expression.  At  Bath  there  was  a 
still  grander  ball  with  "  all  ye  great  ladys  " 
and  as  "  Gay  [the  name  is  erroneously 
printed  Gray\  ye  poet  lodges  in  our  house 
so  he  supt  with  us;"  and  Mrs.  Osborn 
had  the  advantage  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  those  eminent  in  literature  as  well  as 
in  fashion.  Pleasure  soon  gives  way  to 
business ;  for  the  profits  of  the  estate  are  paid 
into  Chancery,  and  there  are  interminable 
delays  over  the  investment,  so  that  she  cries 
out  in  her  haste,  "  they  are  all  rogues."  At 
last  the  business  is  completed,  and  Mrs. 
Osborn  pays  a  round  of  visits  to  the  great 
houses — ^Boughton,  Drayton,  and  Kimbol- 
ton  in  the  Midlands.  Life  at  Southill  in 
Bedfordshire  passed  so  dully  that  she  could 
"  know  nothing  but  from  newspapers,"  and 
could  only  explain  to  her  correspondents 
that  she  did  not  "  love  to  live  quite  so  ffree 
from  the  hurry  of  the  world."  A  break 
occurs  in  this  monotony  when  she  made  a 
tour  of  three  months'  duration  in  France 
and  Belgium  with  a  lady  friend.  The  jour- 
nal still  exists  among  her  papers  in  the 
picturesque  house,  Chicksands  Priorj',  of  the 
Osborn  family  at  Bedfordshire,  a  charming 
view  of  which  in  its  present  state  adorns 
this  volume  ;  but  no  portion  of  it  is  now 
printed,  and  no  explanation  of  this 
omission  is  supplied.  In  its  present  form  this 
book  numbers  less  than  two  liundred  pages  ; 
and  some  extracts  of  what  this  acute  lady 
saw  in  her  travels,  and  the  reflections  which 
she  drew  from  tlie  novel  sights  around  her, 
might  well  have  been  added.  Very  rarely, 
indeed,  has  a  critic  to  complain  that  a  book 
is  unduly  small. 

The  families  of  Osborn  and  Byng  were 
frequently  immersed  in  election  contests. 
One  letter  written  so  early  as  1726  describes 
the  visit  of  her  brother  and  the  other  Whig 
leaders  in  the  county  to  Bedford  on  a  con- 
ference with  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  by 
accident  or  design  had  frightened  the  whole 
party  by  requesting  their  presence  "at  a 
Tory  inn.''  Rumour  said  that  the  duke 
proposed  running  "  good  Tories,"  and  the 
lady's  conclusion  was  that  he  must  be  "  a 
giddy,  hot-headed  creature  "  ;  but  matters 
were  ultimately  settled  in  the  right  groove, 
and  her  own  brother,  with  the  marvellous 
name  of  Pattee  Byng,  was  returned  in  the 
Whig  interest.  Another  letter  describes 
the  poll  for  the  county  in  1734,  and  the  rage 
of  the  electors  for  the  town  of  Bedford  at 
the  absence  of  any  rivalry  for  tlieir  votes. 
A  thiid  sets  out  the  iutriguo.s  over  the 
representation  of  the  county  in  17(37,  when 


the  seat  was  vacant  thvough  tho  death  of 
the  young  Lord  Tavistock  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse.  Her  son  had  married  in  1740  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax— the 
editor  must  surely  be  in  error  in  saying  that 
the  lady  was  a  daughter  of  the  peer  who 
took  the  name  of  Dunk  ;  and  by  the  alliance 
with  that  ambitious  peer,  politics  and  elec- 
tions became  still  more  necessary  to  his 
existence.  That  nobleman  was  one  of  the 
historic  three  who  spent  between  them  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  money  over  the  con- 
test locally  known  as  the  "spendthrift" 
contest  for  Northamptonshire  in  17G8 
— an  election  described  at  length  some 
years  ago  by  Canon  James,  and  ultimately 
settled  through  the  disgust  of  tho  voters  at 
being  fobbed  off  with  claret  when  the  port 
in  Lord  Halifax's  cellars  of  Horton  ran  out — 
and heset  up  his  nephew.  Sir  George  Osborn, 
as  his  candidate.  Those  letters  add  sonie 
picturesque  touches  to  the  struggle.  We 
see  Lord  Halifax  paying  a  state  visit  with 
all  his  family  to  the  Northampton  races,  the 
meeting  there  of  two  of  the  peers  "  on 
extreme  good  terms,"  the  opposition  of  an 
independent  county  baronet,  the  trouble 
when  "  the  Spencer  interest  broke  faitli 
several  times."  Never  since  the  fall  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  were  the  elections  so 
fiercely  contested  as  in  1768.  From  Mrs. 
Osborn  went  up  the  despairing  cry  that  ' '  the 
landed  interest  is  beat  out,"  and  that  the 
Nabobs  from  the  East  reigned  in  the  place 
of  the  old  country  squires.  "  Sums  unlieard 
off,"  she  exclaims, "are  now  given  for  Cornisli 
Burroughs  ;  "  but  if  their  price  rose  high,  the 
conveniency  of  transfer  from  one  occupant 
to  another  justified  the  increase.  It  was  in 
the  North-Cornwall  constituency  of  Bossinoy 
that  Mrs.  Osborn's  son,  whose  troubles  at 
Northampton  so  distressed  her,  found  a 
haven  of  refuge  ;  and  it  was  while  represent- 
ing its  one  or  two  electors  that  ho  was 
rewarded  witli  the  place  of  groom  of  the 
bed-chamber. 

The  troubles  during  the  last  centilry  are 
vividly  set  out  in  these  pages.  The  panic 
which  seized  on  Loudon  society  over  the 
invasion  of  the  j'oung  Pretender,  and  the 
disturbing  rumours  which  sprang  up  every 
hour,  are  described  at  considerable  detail. 
Twenty  years  pass  away,  and  there  succeeds 
the  decay  which  befell  English  statesmen 
during  the  nominal  rule  of  the  Butes  or  tho 
Graftons.  "  So  many  things  are  vacant 
and  no  acceptors  :  Treasury,  Navy  vacant; 
Vice-Treasurership  of  Ireland,  with  several 
other  things  that  is  amazing,  goes  begging  "; 
and  to  fearful  hearts  like  Mrs.  Osborn,  it 
seemed  as  if  England  were  drifting  on  tho 
breakers.  Still  she  kept  retailing  to  her  son 
on  his  foreign  mission  tho  gossip  and  tho 
scandal  which  circulated  in  the  upper  circles 
of  English  life.  She  tells  of  the  old  lady, 
who  was  "maddish,"  and  loft  Lord  John 
Cavendish  £40,000,  though  she  "  never  saw 
him  but  once  in  her  life,  only  because  ho 
was  a  Patriot."  She  prattles  on  the  prospect 
of  Pitt  coming  into  a  reversion  of  £9,000  a 
year,  on  the  possible  death  of  young 
Villiers,  who  is  "inclynd  to  be  wild,  and 
has  not  had  the  small  pox  and  Pitt  is  lucky. 
Therefore  everyone  concludes  the  Boj-  is  to 
dye."  What  an  amazing  picture  is  sent  to 
this  son  of  die  two  bri(U^'<  of  17G7!     One 
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exulting  in  "  her  head  a  yard  high,  and 
fill'd  or  rather  cover'd  witli  feathers  to  an 
enoi-mous  size,  fitter  for  a  masquerade  than 
a  drawing  room  ";  and  her  rival  sets  off  with 
"  a  headdress  as  high,  but  built  up  like  a 
rock  with  diamonds,  and  indeed  she  is  so 
much  cover'd  with  jewels  that  they  compare 
her  to  a  lark  wrapped  up  in  crumbs." 

Everywhere  throughout  the  volume  we  light 
upon  amusing  illustrations  of  our  national 
character,  and  we  are  thankful  to  the  writer 
for  her  keen  appreciation  of  the  striking 
and  humorous  incidents  that  occur  at  all 
times  in  everyday  life.  After  we  have  read 
her  last  letter  on  the  birth  of  her  great 
grandson,  written  when  she  was  nigh  on 
eighty  years  old,  we  feel  as  if  we  have  parted 
from  an  old  friend.  It  is  remarkable  that 
two  such  exceptional  women  should  have 
been  associated,  one  by  birth  and  the  other 
by  adoption,  with  the  family  of  Osborn. 
W.  P.  Courtney. 


"Great  Writers." — T?'".  If.  Thackeray. 
By  Herman  Merivale  and  Frank  T. 
Marzials.     (Walter  Scott.) 

It  is  difficult  for  an  admirer  of  Thackeray 
to  speak  harshly  of  this  book  ;  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  praise  it.  In  the  first  place, 
notwithstanding  certain  great  exceptions, 
two  men  cannot  write  one  book ;  but,  when 
one  man  continues  a  book  begun  by  another, 
the  case  is  desperate.  All  harmony  and 
Uesignislost;  and,  toadapttho logical plirase, 
the  method  is  that  of  difference,  not  of 
iigreement.  Mr.  Merivale  contributes  seven 
chapters,  and  Mr.  Marzials  five.  Mr,  Meri- 
vale has  written  the  Life  of  Thackeray  down 
to  about  the  year  1835;  and  he  has  also 
completed  a  sketch  of  Thackeray's  friends 
and  of  his  more  intimate  life,  which  con- 
cludes the  book.  All  the  rest  belongs  to 
Mr.  Marzials.  But  for  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Merivale  had  full  access  to  private  papers, 
and  has  been  able  to  give  us  a  certain 
amount  of  valuable  information,  we  could 
wish,  while  regretting  the  necessity  which 
prevented  Mr.  Merivale  from  doing  complete 
justice  to  himseK,  that  his  chapters  had 
been  suppressed.  He  shows  a  generous 
and  loyal  devotion  to  Thackeray;  but  ho 
writes  with  an  irritating  air  of  caprice  and 
pique,  in  a  tone  of  personal  gossip  and 
pleasantry,  which  recall  much  that  is  least 
admirable  in  Thackeray  himself.  This  too 
easy  manner  betrays  him  into  bad  tasto  and 
much  irrelevant  stuff  of  this  kind.  Mrs. 
Jameson,  a  well-known  author,  published 
certain  views  not  very  ingenious,  yet  per- 
fectly defensible,  upon  Thackeray's  portraits 
of  women.  Mr.  Merivale  quotes  Mrs. 
Jameson's  protest:  "Oh,  Mr.  Thackeray, 
this  will  never  do !  "  and  then  continues — 
"Yes ;  but  it  did  !  Iiifcj;.,-  furmina  ct  impar  ! 
Never  prophesy  until  you  know.  How  small 
the  shade  of  Mrs.  J.  must  feel.  [Note  here  the 
blank,  verso  so  impertinent,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.]  Oh  those  unhappy  hole- 
])ickers !  Why  not  cherish  a  little  healthy 
horo-worshii3,  and  thank  God  for  a  great  man 
when  we  get  him  ?  And  what  becomes  of  tho 
hole-pickers  when  they  die  ?  Do  tliey  have  to 
go  on  doing  it?" 

No  expression  of  dissent  is  too  strong  for  a 
condemnation   of    tlmt    style    in    criticism. 


And  it  is  constantly  breaking  out ;  in  every 
other  sentence  Mr.  Merivale  inflicts  upon 
the  reader,  who  wants  a  plain  story,  and 
can  make  his  own  comments,  the  most 
infelicitous  flights  of  wit  and  the  most 
approved  sentiments  of  morality.  Were  Mr. 
Merivale  writing  "A  Talk  about  Thackeray  " 
for  tho  magazines,  this  manner  might  bo  in 
place ;  biography,  before  all  else,  should  be 
simple  and  straightforward.  We  heartily 
agree  with  Mr.  Merivale's  praise  of  the 
classics ;  and  it  is  the  more  surprising  to 
find  a  writer,  who  presumably  loves  his 
Horace,  speaking  of  "a  monument  more 
lasting  than  the  sounding  brass."  Horace 
did  not  so  poorly  compliment  his  Muse,  as 
to  put  her  in  competition  with  a  trumpet. 
Nor  did  wo  expect  to  find  recorded  of 
Thackeray,  as  though  it  wore  his  own,  a 
witticism  told  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  Beau  Nash, 
by  both  Goldsmith  and  Boswell. 

Mr.  Marzials  has  done  his  share  of  the 
work  with  much  of  the  skiU  and  discretion 
which  he  brouglit  to  the  Lives  of  Hugo  and 
of  Dickens,  although  his  critical  work  is 
better  than  his  biographical.  One  passage 
is  worth  quoting  for  its  excellent  stylo  and 
truth.  After  dwelling  upon  Emnond,  ho 
explains  Thackeray's  classical  perfection  by 
saying  that  Thackeray  was  himself  a  g^eat 
classic  of  the  Augustan  scliool  of  Queen 
Anne.  And  he  explains  his  own  conception 
of  a  classic  by  tlie  instance  of  Newman, 
whom  Thackeray  admired,  and  of  Newman's 
farewell  sermon  at  Littlemore. 

"  Now  the  point  to  which  I  particularly  wish 
to  draw  attention  is  the  restraint  shown  in  such 
a  sermon.  Try  to  realise  the  position.  .  .  . 
Think  for  a  moment  how  an  emotional  writer 
or  speaker  would  have  expressed  himself  on  such 
an  occasion — with  what  passion  of  regret,  what 
eloquence  of  self-jiistiiication,  what  tearfulness 
of  farewells.  Newman  condenses  his  feeling 
into  one  paragraph,  or,  at  most,  two;  and 
there  gives  it  expression  in  language  tense  in- 
deed and  vibrating  with  emotion,  like  the 
string  of  a  violin  beneath  the  linger  of  a  master, 
but  with  an  emotiou  chastened  and  restrained. 
In  this  chastening  and  restraint  dwells,  as  I 
take  it,  the  classical  spirit.  They  were  tho 
special  "note"  of  the  great  writers  of  Queen 
Anne's  day — of  tho  serene  Addison,  of  Steele, 
of  Bolingbroke,  of  Gay,  of  Congreve,  even  of 
Swift.  .  .  .  All  these  men  wi-otn  habitually  for 
"  The  Town,"  for  a  limited  and  educated  public, 
and  foreswore  coarse  effects — I  moan  hero  intel- 
lectually coarse — as  unsuited  to  those  whom 
they  addressed.  What  they  cultivated  was 
measure  rather  than  force,  felicity  and  neatness 
rather  than  eloquonco,  good  sense  rather  than 
imagination,  sensibility  rather  than  passion. 
They  worked,  to  put  it  shortly,  within  a  re- 
stricted sphere,  excluding  from  their  view 
many  of  tho  elements,  oven  the  nobler  elements, 
of  humanity ;  but  the  work  they  turned  out 
was,  from  its  very  limitation  perh.aps,  all  the 
more  perfect.  And  Thackeray  worked  in  tho 
same  spirit." 

Mr.  Marzials  proceeds  to  draw  out  the  like- 
ness :  Thackeray's  exquisite  purity  of  style, 
its  miisic  and  simplicity ;  his  slight  regard 
for  "the  beauties  of  nature";  his  slight 
concern  with  social  problems  and  abstract 
speculation  ;  his  slight  interest  in  the  "  great 
Romantic  poets";  "when  ho  wanted  to  spend 
a  happy  morning  with  his  daughter  ho 
read  Goldsmitli's  '  Deserted  Village,'  not  tho 
works  of  these  later  men."  All  this  is  well 
and  trul3-  said. 


The  book,  regarded  as  a  biography,  is 
too  miscellaneous  and  disconnected  to  be 
criticised  in  that  light.  At  present,  tliero 
exi.sts  nothing  better.  Tho  refined  and 
delightful  papers  now  lieiug  published  by 
Mrs.  Ritchie  in  Macmillan's  Magazine  do 
but  renew  tho  old  regret,  that  tho  biography 
may  not  be  written  by  the  one  com]3('tont 
WTiter.  Her  portrait  of  Thackeray  and  Miss 
Bronte  is  beyond  all  praise,  so  delicata  is  it, 
and  yet  so  powerful. 

There  are  two  points  upon  which  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  say  something  :  tlio  satire 
of  Thackeray,  and  his  art.  Either  is  con- 
stantly misunderstood ;  and,  without  dog- 
matising on  tho  matter,  ono  may  trj'  to 
clear  it  from  prejudice  and  misconoeption. 
It  is  commonly  held  bj'  the  unreflecting  that 
j'oiu-  satirist  is  bitter,  your  humourist  a  jester. 
Mon  talk  of  Thackeray's  cynicism  aad  of 
Lamb's  merriment,  as  though  tho  one  has 
no  sympathies  and  the  other  no  sorrows. 
Before  Carlyle  and  Landor  wrote,  men 
talked  of  Dante's  savagery  and  scorn.  It 
is  as  though  a  writer  must  needs  be  a  man 
of  iron,  without  "  bowels  of  mercy,"  unless 
he  show  himself  lachrymose  and  senti- 
mental. And  yet  there  are  "  thoughts 
which  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 
Mr.  Pater  has  written  excellently,  as  he 
always  writes,  upon  tliis  matter : 

"  The  author  of  the  Eiiijlish  Jlnmourids  nf  the 
Eightiinth  Century,  coming  to  the  humourists 
of  the  nineteenth,  would  have  foimd,  as  is 
true  pre-eminently  of  Thackeray  himself,  the 
springs  of  pity  in  them  deepened  by  the  deeper 
subjectivity,  the  intenser  and  closer  living  with 
itself,  which  is  characteristic  of  tho  temper  of 
the  later  generation  ;  and  therewith,  the  mirth 
also,  from  tho  amalgam  of  which  with  pity 
humour  proceeds,  has  become,  in  Charles 
Dickons,  for  example,  freer  and  more  bois- 
terous." 

As  mere  matter  of  fact,  laughter  and  toai-s 
humour  and  pity,  satire  and  pathos,  lie  very 
near  each  other ;  so  near  that  Heine  and 
Sterne  pass  from  one  to  the  other  by  some 
sort  of  natural  instinct,  and  often  labour 
to  expose  the  fact  unhappily.  Thackeray, 
in  his  lightest  social  satire,  mordant  and 
stinging,  does  more  than  strip  a  preten- 
sion or  ridicule  an  absurditj'.  Under  the 
brilliant  wit  and  suj)erb  scorn  lies  the 
haunting  thought  of  pity  for  "Man,  the 
admirable,  the  pitiable."  He  has  dis- 
tinguished between  the  attitudes  of  Swift, 
Addison,  and  Steele  towards  humanity ;  the 
terrible  contempt  of  Swift,  the  pensive 
serenity  of  Addison,  the  simple  tenderness 
of  Steele.  Combine  the  three,  and  there  is 
Thackeray  :  too  clear-sighted  to  accept 
delusions,  too  reverent  to  despair,  too  kindly 
to  bo  always  glad.  Turning  once  more  to 
Mr.  Pater,  we  read  in  two  passages  of 

"that  old-world  sentiment,  based  on  the 
feelings  of  hope  and  awe,  which  may  be 
described  as  the  religion  of  men  of  letters  .  .  . 
religion  .as  understood  by  the  soberer  men  of 
letters  in  tho  last  century,  Addison,  Gray,  and 
Johnson ;  by  Jane  Austen  and  Thackeray, 
later." 

After  pages  of  literally  tremendous  de- 
nunciation and  scorn,  he  brings  us  back  to 
the  universal  and  elementary  affections,  pity 
and  charity,  and  hope,  in  words,  as  Mr. 
Lang  has  noted,  of  incomparable  music  and 
beauty.     And  this,  not  out  of  a  weak  con- 
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cession  to  sentiniont,  but  because  it  is  veri- 
fiable and  true,  tlie  testimony  of  exiieri- 
ence.  Nothing  could  bo  less  true  than  the 
assertion  of  M.  Taine  : 

"II  fait  dans  lo  reman  co  que  Hobbes  fit  en 
philosophie.  Presque  toujours,  lorsqu'il  decrit 
de  beaux  sentiments,  il  les  derive  d'lmo  vilaino 
source." 

It  is  precisely  because  Thackeray,  discerning 
so  well  the  abundant  misery  and  hollowness 
in  life,  discerns  also  all  that  is  not  miser- 
able and  hollow,  that  he  is  so  great.  He 
has  neither  the  somewhat  bestial  pessimism 
of  M.  Zola,  nor  the  fatuous  gaiety  of  M. 
Olmot.  Like  any  classic,  ho  stands  the 
test  of  experience,  of  psj-chology.  "We 
have  mentioned  together  Swift,  Addison, 
and  Steele  ;  we  might  take  Lucretius,  Virgil, 
and  Horace.  Each  has  left  a  picture  of 
patrician  life,  glittering  and  tedious.  Lu- 
cretius, contrasting  the  splendour  without 
and  the  gloom  within  ;  Virgil,  the  restless- 
ness and  haste  with  the  placid  peace  of  the 
country  ;  Horace,  content  to  let  it  all  go  by, 
neitlier  emying  nor  despising.  Something 
of  oacli,  again,  is  in  Thackeray  :  an  English 
classic  not  less  true  and  real  than  the  classic 
Eomans. 

Most  of  the  disputes  about  Thackeray's 

art,  in  the  strict  sense  of  art,  are  occupied 

with  the  personal  note  in  his  novels  :  with 

the  inti-usion,  as  some  call  it,  of  his  person- 

alit}-.     Art,  we  are  told,  is  impersonal ;  and 

wo  believe  it.     But  if  that  imply  that  no 

novel  should  reflect  its  author's  spirit,  then 

110  artistic  novel  has  yet  been  written.     It 

is  a  question  of  words  :   each  writer  has  his 

manner   of    work  and  habit  of   mind;  let 

liim  follow  those  faithfully,  and  the  result 

will  be  good,  if  he  be  an  artist.   Who  wishes 

away  Fielding's  enchanting  chapters  between 

the  books  of  Tom  Jones.  ?     Or  who  wishes  to 

find  essays  by  Flaubert  between  the  chapters 

of  Madame  Bovary  ?     Each  follows  his  own 

way,    and  there    are    many   ways    in   art. 

Thackeray's  reflections  and  discussions  do 

not   spoil  his  story,   because  they  are  not 

mere  moralising,  which  the  reader  might  do 

for  himself.     Whenever  a  reader  stops,  and 

says  to  himself,  that  the  writer  might  have 

credited  his  readers  with  wits  enough  to  see 

such  and  such  a  thing,  without  being  shown 

it,  tJien   the    writer  has  been   superfluous. 

A  sentence   instead  of  a  word,  a   chapter 

instead  of  a  page,  are  unpardonable  sins : 

but  who  can  say,  that  he  could  have  done 

Thackeray's  reflections  for  himself  ?    And 

they  do  not  occirr  in  the  course  of    actual 

narration  :  Eawdon  Crawley  confronts  Lord 

Steyne,  Lady  Castlewood  welcomes  Esmond 

at  Winchester,  without  any  dissertation  from 

Thackeray.      At  least,   let    us    call    these 

passages    of  personal  meditation   a  wrong 

thing  done    exquisitely ;    beyond    that   we 

refuse  to  go. 

Let  us  end  with  a  letter  of  Newman, 
published  since  his  death  :  a  voice  from  the 
dead,  one  immortal  upon  another  : 

"I  write  ...  to  express  the  piercing  soitow 
that  I  feel  in  Thackeray's  death.  You  know  I 
never  saw  him,  but  you  have  interested  mo  in 
him,  and  one  saw  in  his  books  the  workings  of 
his  mind — and  he  has  died  with  such  awful 
snddoimess.  A  new  work  of  his  had  been 
advertised,  and  I  had  looked  forward  with 
pleasure  to  reading  it ;  and  now  the  drama  of 


his  life  is  closed,  and  he  him.self  is  the  greatest 
instance  of  the  text  of  which  he  was  so  full, 
Vanitoi  vanitatum,  omnia  vanitas.  .  .  .  What  a 
world  this  is !  How  wretched  they  are  who 
take  it  for  their  portion  !  Poor  Thackeray  !  it 
seems  but  the  other  day  since  we  became 
Catholics ;  now  all  his  renown  has  been  since 
that ;  he  has  made  his  name,  has  been  made 
much  of,  has  been  feted,  and  gone  out,  all 
since  1846  or  1847." 
"  Qiiahbus  in  tenebris  vitae  quantisque  periclis 
Degitur  hoc  aevi  quodcumquest !  " 

Thackeray  and  Newman  both  knew 
but  that  was  not  all  they  knew. 

Lionel  Johnson. 


that ; 


The  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy. 
By  J,  N.  Keynes.     (MacmiUan.) 

If  the  wide  welcome  given  to  Prof.  Marshall's 
Principles  six  months  ago  was  a  real  sig^  of 
approaching  agreement  among  economists  in 
regard  to  general  doctrines,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  present  volume  may  be  generally 
accepted  as  an  Eirenicon  on  the  subject  of 
method  in  particular.  It  offers,  not  indeed 
compromise,  but  certainly  conciliation.  The 
old  way  of  abstraction  and  deduction  is  stiU 
to  be  the  first  stage  of  the  study ;  but  the 
"realistic"  and  historical  methods  are  to 
find  a  place  in  the  later  stages.  What  Prof. 
Sidgwick  has  attempted  on  another  field  in 
his  Methods  of  Ethics — whore,  of  three  com- 
peting methods,  wo  are  told  to  give  one  the 
primacy,  but  not  to  deny  the  others  a  place 
of  their  own — Mr.  Keynes  tries  to  do  in  the 
region  of  economics. 

In  a  sense  i  t  is  true  that  his  book  simply 
sums  up  the  views  about  scope  and  method 
which  have  in  the  last  twenty  years  been 
gradually  taking   shape   in   the    minds   of 
English  and  American  economists  under  the 
influence  of  Jevons,  Marshall,  and  Walker. 
But  to  do  this  weU  was  no  easy  task ;  and 
it  has  been  well  done.     The  author  writes 
with  ample  knowledge  not  only  of  the  older 
economists  but  also  of  their  modem  critics, 
both  English  and   foreign;    and   his  book 
is  in  great  part  an  attempt  to  re-state  the 
doctrine  of  economic  method  in  such  a  way 
as  to  meet  the  objections  of  the  German 
historical  school  of  economists.     Books   on 
economic    method    are    perhaps    fewer    in 
number  than  any  other  kind  of  economical 
literature.     The   older    English   economists 
seldom  or  never  analysed  their  own  methods. 
Even  Senior,  who  is  free  from  that  reproach, 
treats  the  matter  briefly  and  incidentally. 
Mr.  Lunt's  bright  little  treatise  (New  York, 
1888),  seems  unknown  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.     John  Mill's  Essays  on  Unsettled 
Questions  in  Political  Economy,  and  his  Logic, 
together  with   Cairnes's   Logical  Method  of 
Political    Economy,     have     furnished     Mr. 
Keynes  with  his  real  prototypes,  at  least  in 
the  shape  of  special  books  on  the  subject. 
That  the  writer  is  well  trained  for  his  work 
is   known    to   all  readers   of    his  previous 
logical  and   economical  productions.      His 
language   is  clear,   logical,  and  forcible,  so 
concise  indeed  (though  a  reviewer  may  not 
blame  so  rare  a  virtue)  that  his  book  suffers 
very  considerably  by  a  short  summary. 

The  main  positions  may  be  described  as 
follows:  The  "scope"  of  political  economy 
means  the  distinctive  plienomena  with  which 
it  deals  and  tlie  special  kind  of  knowledge 


it  seeks  to  gain  about  them.     Now,  political 
economy  may  be  conceived  in  three  different 
ways:  either   (1)    as   dealing    with    "the 
systematic  knowledge    of    what   is,"    and, 
therefore,_as  a  positive  science,  investigating 
uniformities ;  or  (2)  as  discussing  criteria  of 
what  ought  to  be,  and,  therefore,  as  a  regu- 
lative or  (to  use  Prof.  MarshaU's  phrase) 
"normative"  science,  investigating  ideals; 
or  (3)  as  discussing  rules  for  the  attainment 
of  a  given  end,  and,  therefore,  as  an  art, 
formidating  practical  precepts.     These  three 
conceptions  exclude  each  other.   Mr.  Keynes 
tries  to  show  that  the  first  of  them  is  to  be 
chosen — political  economy  in  the  strict  sense 
is  a  positive  science — while  the   other  two 
conceptions  are  properly  of   the   ethics   of 
political  economy,  and  the  art  of  political 
economy,  respectively.    No  economist  desires 
to  stop  short  at  the  theoretical  study ;  but 
the  "plurality  of  causes  "  makes  a  deductive 
treatment  necessary,  and  the  very  intensity 
of  our  social  sympathies  and  antipathies  is 
a    reason    for    separating   our    theoretical 
studies,  in  the  fii-st  instance,  from  concrete 
applications.  There  is  otherwise  a  danger  of 
a  philanthropic  or  other  emotional  bias  ;  we 
lose_  the  race  by  turning  aside  to  the  apple. 
Besides,   there  is   good  hope  of    eventual 
agreement  among  economists  about  abstract 
theory;    there   is    none   such    about    their 
answers   to   social    questions,    involving    a 
particular  ideal  of  society,  say  the  individual- 
istic or  the  socialistic  ideal.     "  If  economic 
theories  are  relative,  economic  precepts  are 
more  relative  stiU."     Mr.  Keynes  shows  the 
difficulty  of   building  up  an  art  of  political 
economy ;  and  his  arguments  would  seem  to 
apply  with  almost  equal  cogency  in  the  case 
of  an  economic  ethic. 

What    then,  in  detail,   is  the  scope  of 
theoretical  economics?    It  is  described  by 
our  author  in  terms  that  recall  Mill's  essay 
on  "The  Definition  and  Method  of  Political 
Economy"   {Unsettled   Questions,   Essay  V.) 
Economical  science   is  concerned   with  the 
facts  about  wealth  only  so  far  as  they  are 
social,  and  (our  author  adds  afterwards)  so  far 
as  they  are  in  keeping  with  "  the  rules  of  con- 
ventional morality  in  matters  of  business." 
For  example,  the  law  of  diminishing  returns 
from  land,  as  a  bare  physical  fact,  is  not  an 
economic  law ;   it  is  an  economic  premise, 
not  an  economic  conclusion.     So  it  is  with 
the  principle  of  the  increase  of  the  numbers 
of  the  people  ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  psycho- 
logical fact  that  men  prefer  a  greater  to  a 
less  gratification.     By  wealth  itself  we  are 
to  understand  "  aU  potentially  exchangeable 
means  of  satisfying  human  needs,"  whether 
services     or    material     goods.       Economic 
activities  are  those  that  relate  to  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  wealthso  defined ; 
and  political  economy  treats  of  ' '  the  phen- 
omena arising  out  of  the  economic  activities 
of  mankind  in  society."     The  division  of  tho 
subject  into   Production,  Distribution,  Ex- 
change, and   Consumption  is  not  accepted 
without  qualification  ;   the  interdependence 
of  economic  facts  makes  an  absolute  division 
impossible.' 

It  has  been  urged  (for  example,  by 
Comte)  that  the  interdependence  of  social 
phenomena  in  general  is  so  complete  tliat 
we  cannot  safely  or  usefully  separate  the 
consideration  of  ono  class  of  them,  like  the 
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economic,  from  the  consideration  o£  all  the 
rest.  Here  the  (viiestion  of  method  becomes 
important.  Mr.  Keynes  thinlrs  that  the  older 
economists -were  justified  in  taking  economic 
facts  separately  and  considering  them  hy 
the  light  of  an  "abstraction  ;  their  chief  fault 
■was,  not  in  so  beginning,  but  in  so  ending. 
It  may  be  remarked  that,  though  the  desire 
of  gain  has  been  the  chief  abstraction,  it 
has  not  stood  alone.  In  Malthus's  Essay 
another  abstraction  held  the  chief  place ; 
and  it  was  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  desire  of  gain  is  treated  by  modern 
economists  —  starting  with  a  particular 
desire  in  its  abstractness,  we  were  gradu- 
ally introduced  to  more  and  more  concrete 
phases  of  it  till  we  were  finally  landed 
in  our  own  everj'day  world.  This  is 
exactly  how  Mr.  Keynes  would  have  us 
to  proceed  in  all  economical  inquiry.  To 
use  his  own  illustration,  he  would  have  us 
begin  in  the  way  recommended  by  Mill  in 
his  Essay,  and  he  would  have  us  proceed 
afterwards  in  the  way  actually  followed  by 
Mill  in  his  Political  Economy. 

No  doubt  the  inquiry  wiU  remain  in  a 
sense  abstract  so  long  as  it  remains  eco- 
nomic at  all.  It  is  the  economic  aspect  we 
are  looking  at  even  when  we  are  taking 
things  in  the  concrete  ;  and  the  complicating 
elements,  disturbing  causes,  &c.,  are  viewed, 
not  in  their  general  aspects,  but  so  far  as 
"  coinplicating "  and  so  far  as  "disturb- 
ing "  the  conditions  and  causes  which  we 
had  first  considered  in  a  simplified  form. 
But  a  special  study  of  economic  phenomena 
is  counted  necessary  even  by  members  of 
the  historical  school ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  economists  never  contrive  to  avoid 
the  use  of  deductive  arguments  in  their 
own  writings.  The  historical  school,  how- 
ever, falls  into  three  groups,  a  right,  a  left, 
and  a  centre — represented,  say,  by  Eoscher, 
Schmoller,  and  Wagner,  differing  from  each 
other  in  the  degree  in  which  they  allow 
or  disallow  deduction.  Their  common 
feature  is  their  definition  of  the  scope  of 
political  economy  as  ethical  and  descriptive, 
and  of  the  method  of  it  as  "realistic"  and 
historical.  Theoretical  economics,  as  ex- 
pounded by  Mr.  Keynes,  is  not  in  its  first 
stages  "realistic":  it  finds  the  facts  too 
large  for  one  mouthful ;  it  proceeds  in  the 
first  instance  deductively.  But  in  its  later 
stages  it  enlists  every  available  instrument, 
whether  it  be  history,  or  contemporary  de- 
scription, or  statistics,  or  any  other  means  of 
arriving  at  facts  and  "  uniformities."  In 
regard  to  the  use  of  mathematics,  Mr.  Keynes 
allows  that  economic  inquiries,  relating  as 
they  do  to  quantities,  will  in  their  deductive 
stage  readily  lend  themselves  to  mathemati- 
cal treatment ;  but  he  refuses  to  allow  that  the 
mathematical  method  has  any  pre-eminent 
suitableness  or  peculiar  fruitfulness  in  the 
economic  region.  The  position  of  statis- 
tics is  the  subject  of  his  concluding  chapter, 
and  is  treated  at  some  length.  His  finding 
is  that  the  theory  of  statistics  "  demands 
a  distinct  treatment,  though  it  seems  hardly 
appropriate  to  speak  of  it  as  an  independent 
science."  This  is  remarkably  like  the 
judgment  of  certain  groups  of  the  historical 
economists  on  the  position  of  political 
economy  itself. 

Some  renders  may  complain  th.it  many  of 


the  most  ifflpoi'tiiut  discussiona  arc  not  com- 
pleted in  their  own  part  of  the  book,  but 
appear,  disap^iear,  and  reappear  at  intervals 
throughout  the  whole  of  it.  But,  perhaps, 
the  very  nature  of  the  subject  makes  this 
arrangement  unavoidable.  The  various 
aspects  of  rival  theories  can  only  present 
themselves  as  the  various  branches  of  the 
subject-matter  come  severally  into  view. 
Tlie  fault  (such  as  it  is)  is  well  remedied  by 
a  good  index. 

J.    BONAE. 


The  Philosophy  of  Fiction  in  Literature. 
By  Daniel  Grreenleaf  Thompson.  (Long- 
mans.) 

There  is  something  which  is  half  amusing 
and  half  pathetic  in  the  conscientious 
thoroughness  displaj'ed  in  tlie  pages  of  this 
book  by  Mr.  Daniel  Greenleaf  Thompson. 
Heretofore,  to  say  nothing  of  his  System  of 
Psychology,  he  has  devoted  himself  to  such 
grave  themes  as  the  Problem  of  Evil,  the 
Religious  Sentiments  of  the  Himian  Mind, 
Social  Progress,  and  so  forth ;  and  in 
descending  to  a  lighter  topic  he  cannot  all 
at  once  rid  himself  of  the  heaviness  of  hand 
acquired  in  the  pursuance  of  these  severe 
studies.  Like  his  predecessor  in  philosophy, 
Descartes,  with  his  memorable  cogito,  ergo 
sum,  Mr.  Thompson  made  up  his  mind  to 
begin  at  the  beginning ;  and  his  begimiing 
is  laid  on  such  a  deep  foundation  of  experi- 
ence that  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  burrow 
beneath  it.  Here  are  his  opening  sen- 
tences : 

"  When  I  have  finished  Roninla,  by  George 
Eliot,  the  first  and  most  obvious  thing  to  be 
noted  upon  reflection  is  that  the  book  has 
interested  me  sufficiently  to  cause  mo  to  read 
it  through.  If,  then,  encouraged  by  this  ex- 
perience, and  beh'eving  a  novel  to  be  a  novel,  I 
take  up  Hir  Charh'S  Orandisoii,  I  may  find,  after 
reading  a  portion,  that  I  grow  tired,  lay  the 
book  down,  and  refuse  to  recur  to  it.  I  am 
bored,  and  the  thought  of  continuing  is  irk- 
some. Clearly,  then,  all  tales  are  not  in- 
teresting." 

Alas,  this  is  only  too  true ;  but  there  is 
something  appalling  in  <the  spectacle  of  a 
writer  who  will  only  accept  it  as  the  con- 
clusion of  a  personally  undertaken  induc- 
tion. And  when  Mr.  Thompson,  proceeds, 
with  similar  laboriousness  of  investigation, 
to  work  his  way  to  the  equally  unassailable 
conviction  that  "  whether  a  book  is  to  us 
readable  or  not  depends  on  our  respective 
mental  constitutions,"  the  reader  naturally 
begins  to  wonder  how  long  is  the  list  of 
truisms  which  the  author  has  set  himself 
to  demonstrate.  It  is  very  long  indeed  ;  for 
to  Mr.  Thompson  the  unpardonable  sin  is 
the  taking  of  anything  for  granted,  of 
supposing  that  anything  can  be  too  obvious 
to  need  statement.  In  his  first  chajiter  he 
prepares  the  ground  for  his  philosophical 
structure  by  gravely  informing  his  students 
that  "literature  involves  the  preservation 
and  communication  of  thought,"  that  "in 
order  to  please,  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
som-ces  of  pleasure  in  the  human  mind," 
that  "  even  absurdity  is  sometimes  very 
delightful,"  that  "  many  people  have  read 
novels  in  which  they  were  not  interested, 
impelled  thereto  by  a  strong  feeUng  of  duty  " 
— a  word  of  wisdom  which  wiU  come  home 


to  many  a  reviewer  — and,  lastly,  that 
"  clumsiness,  crudity,  tediousness,  tautology, 
commonplace,  and  many  otlier  ofiencee 
against  good  taste  have  to  bo  carefully 
avoided  " — a  word  of  wisdom  which  might 
be  profitably  pondered  by  tlie  author  him." 
self. 

Our  only  acquaintance  with  Jfr.  Tliompson 
lias  been  made  through  some  of  his  previous 
works,  in  which  certain  great  problems  are 
treated  with  unfailing  though tfulness  and 
occasional  felicity.  We  are  told  nothing  of 
the  considerations  which  led  him  to  write 
upon  fiction  ;  but  we  should  imagine  that  he 
has  begun  the  study  of  novels  somewhat 
late  in  life,  and  that,  being  so  fascinated  by 
his  new  pursuit  as  to  feel  impelled  to  write 
upon  it,  ho  has  mistaken  interest  for  apti- 
tude, and  has  really  supposed  himself  capable 
of  saying  something  fresh  and  illuminating. 
We  might  even  think  that  he  had  under- 
taken his  task  in  ignorance  of  the  work  of 
his  predecessors,  were  not  his  pages  be- 
sprinkled with  quotations  from  Messrs. 
Besant,  Howells,  James,  de  Maupassant, 
Zola,  and  other  distinguished  persons  who, 
either  as  producers  or  critics  of  novels,  have 
spoken  ex  cathedra  upon  the  art  of  fiction ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  most  interesting  pages  in 
the  book  are  those  in  which  Mr.  Thompson's 
authorities  are  most  obviously  in  evidence, 
he  himself  becoming  a  mere  chorus. 

To  this  remark,  however,  exceptions  are 
provided  by  those  portions  of  the  work  which 
deal  with  the  "  realism  "  or  "naturalism," 
so  called,  of  M.  Zola  and  his  school.  Here 
indeed  !Mr.  Thompson  displays  such  an 
acquaintance  with  the  most  important  prin- 
ciples of  aesthetics,  and  with  the  true 
method  of  applying  them,  as  to  make 
us  wonder  all  the  more  at  the  empty  trite- 
ness of  his  earher  ciiapters.  We  do  not 
mean  that  anything  is  said  which  has  not, 
in  substance,  been  said  before — the  noble 
army  of  magazine-writers  have  rendered  that 
feat  impossible  of  performance — but  that 
Mr.  Thompson  has  thought  tlie  matter  out 
for  himself,  and  iias  expressed  his  thought 
with  point  and  vigour.  His  criticisms  of 
M.  Zola's  method,  from  the  purelj-  artistic 
point  of  view,  as  a  method  which  sacrifices 
vital  truth  by  ignoring  the  perspective  of 
life,  are  admirable,  and,  it  seems  to  us,  un- 
answerable ;  but  wo  prefer  to  quote  his 
pointed  comments  upon  the  scientific  pre- 
tensions of  the  great  realist  and  his  followers. 
"We  do  a  work,"  says  M.  Zola,  in  his 
Lettres  a  la  Jeunense,  "identical  with  that 
of  the  men  of  science."  To  which  Mr. 
Thompson  replies  : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  seen  that  scien- 
tific fiction  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  So  far  as  fiction  is  science  it  ceases 
to  be  fiction ;  so  far  as  science  is  fictitious  it 
ceases  to  be  science.  If  science  be  all  in  all, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  leave  out  the  fictitious 
element  altogether  from  literature  and  devote 
ourselves  to  exact  descriptions  of  actual  persona, 
types,  and  conditions  ?  .  .  .  Would  not  M. 
Zola  have  realised  the  ends  he  professes  to  seek 
more  completely  if  he  had  given  us  his  notes 
upon  which  ho  built  PiA  Boialk  and  La  Terre 
rather  than  the  books  themselves  ^  We  have 
shown  how  his  '  experiment '  is  nothuig  but 
hypothesis.  To  be  truly  scientific,  should  not 
this  be  left  out  and  the  exact  results  of  obser- 
vation be  given  clearly  and  concisely '?  What 
need  of  Buteaus,   of  Nanas,   of    Paulines,   of 
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Etieunes,  to  be  manufactured  with  so  miich 
trouble,  when  at  the  end  they  are  only  suppo- 
sititious and  hypothetical  characters  ?  " 

Of  coiirso  these  queries  wiU  be  pronounced 
eminently  Philistinish  ;  but  one  of  the  most 
objectionable  characteristics  of  the  Philistine 
is  his  indecent  habit  of  putting  questions 
which  the  children  of  the  light  can  only 
answer  by  a  pitying  sigh  that  is  somehow 
not  as  impressive  as  it  ought  to  be.  Some 
of  us  who  have  lately  discovered,  with  some 
surprise,  that  the  mark  of  Dagon  appears 
upon  our  foreheads,  may  think  that  Mr. 
Thompson's  utterances  upon  the  great 
"  nu<lity  "  and  "  sex  "  questions  are  words 
of  truth  and  soberness  ;  and  even  the  finer, 
freer  spirits,  are  shut  out  from  the  usual 
remark  about  the  "yoimg  person"  by  the 
author's  emphatic  repudiation  of  his  or  her 
claims  to  a  vicarious  domination  over  art. 
To  these  spirits  Mr.  Thompson's  book  will 
be  throughout  a  vain  thing — "philosophy 
falsely  so  called  "  ;  but  others  will  be  almost 
able  to  forgive  his  frequent  wearisome 
platitudes  in  virtue  of  the  sturdy  common 
sense  of  the  pages  in  which  he  really  has 
something  to  say — and  says  it. 

James  Asiicroft  Noble. 


THE   ART    OF   WAR   IN   THE   ItlDDLE   AGES. 

Die  Entuickelxmg  des  Ivriefinwesens  mid  der 
Kriegfilhrung  in  der  RUterzeit.  By  G. 
Kiihler,  General-Major  z.d.  Vol.  IH., 
Parts  I.,  n.,  m.  (Breslau  :  Koebner.) 
In  reviewing  the  third  volume  of  General 
Kohler's  valuable  and  voluminous  work,  I 
am  placed  in  an  unenviable  position,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  his  pages  are  thickly  strewn 
with  polemical  passages  against  myself. 
Not  only  has  General  Kcihler  deigned  to 
notice  at  length  writings  of  mine  during  the 
few  last  years,  but  he  has  exhumed  a  little 
book  written  so  far  back  as  1883-84  for  a 
university  prize,  in  order  to  fall  foul  of  some 
of  my  conclusions.  I  am  not  at  all  concerned 
to  defend  my  views  of  that  date.  Being  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  of  one  year's  standing  at 
the  time,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
I  should  have  read  all  the  chronicles  which 
the  General  has  consulted  in  ten  years'  work 
at  his  subject.  But  I  am  somewhat  vexed 
that  he  should,  while  never  saying  a  good 
word  for  my  work,  utilise  it  again  and  again. 
If  he  condemns  it  as  worthless,  he  ought 
not  to  quote  it  as  an  authority.  Yet  he 
does  so  continually ;  the  first  page  of  his 
third  volume  (part  i.)  is  simply  analysed  out 
of  my  pages  38-40;  so,  too,  are  215-16  of 
vol.  iii.,  part  ii.  He  has  followed  me 
in  choosing  Adrianople  as  the  first  and 
Manzikert  as  the  last  limit  of  his  dealings 
with  the  Byzantine  army;  he  quotes  from 
me  such  points  as  Nicephorus  Phocas' 
observations  on  cavalry,  and  Maurice's 
counsels  on  military  service  ;  all  this  with- 
out a  word  which  enables  the  reader  to  see 
how  far  ho  is  indebted.  To  quote  a  re- 
proach tliat  the  General  makes  to  me  on 
another  point,  "  das  finde  ich  nicht  gentil." 
No  personal  feeling,  however,  can  prevent 
a  fuU  acknowledgment  of  merits  of  General 
Kohler's  book.  He  has  consulted  a  vast 
body  of  chronicles,  as  well  as  aU  the  modern 
books  bearing  on  his  subject.  Nothing  in 
Latin,  German,  French,  English,  or  Italian 


has  escaped  him.  Only  in  Gi-eek  is  ho  a 
little  to  seek,  quoting  Latin  or  French  trans- 
lations in  place  of  the  original  text,  and, 
when  he  does  venture  on  a  word,  producing 
forms  such  as  ■K^.piTpayrjkiov,  wpvo-Tpcyos, 
Spovyyoi,  (TTpartyos,  /SaySmv  (as  a  nom.  sing.), 
while  queer  distortions  and  lack  of  accents 
seem  to  prove  an  insufiioient  acquaintance  with 
the  elements  of  the  tongue.  Unfortunately, 
too,  the  French  translations  of  Byzantine 
authors  which  he  emj)Ioys  are  vile.  But  it 
is  not  in  the  breadth  of  his  researches  alone 
that  General  Kohler  wins  praise,  but  in  his 
careful  "  Kritik  der  Quellen."  There  is 
hardly  a  writer  in  the  province  of  the  art  of 
war  who  has  not  to  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  having  filled  up  lacunae  in  his 
earlier  authorities  by  wholesale  use  of  later 
ones.  The  practice  is  so  tempting  that  it  is 
almost  universal.  General  Kohler  has  con- 
scientiously tried  to  avoid  it,  and  succeeded 
far  better  than  most ;  but  even  he  occasion- 
ally lapses  into  sin — quoting  Wace,  for 
example,  as  an  authority  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  divisions  of  the  English  army 
at  Hastings,  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  for 
details  of  sixth  century  battles  between 
Briton  and  Saxon. 

Two  sections  of  this  third  volume  of  the 
work  are  worthy  of  particular  praise — the 
chapter  treating  of  the  growth  of  the 
knightly  class  in  Em-ope,  with  a  comparison 
between  the  very  different  shapes  that  it 
assumed  in  France,  Germany,  and  England 
respectively ;  and  tlio  section  which  deals 
with  minor  tactical  points,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  the  arms  in  a  mediaeval  host.  Some 
of  the  broader  deductions  of  the  General, 
however,  seem  somewhat  controvertible. 

The  chief  of  these  points,  on  which 
General  Kohler's  views  wiU  not  be  accepted 
by  English  critics,  is  the  value  of  the 
English  bowmen.  He  declares  that  he  has 
given  them  all  the  importance  that  they 
deserve,  and  not  undervalued  them  in  com- 
parison with  the  archery  of  the  Continent. 
But  his  final  verdict  is  that  they  were 
"  unable  to  withstand  the  attack  of  a  really 
courageous  cavalry,  and  could  be  beaten 
even  by  a  good  infantry  unsupported  by 
cavalry,  as  for  example  at  the  fight  of 
Nogent-sur-Seine."  Their  victory  over  the 
Genoese  at  Orecy  he  carps  at  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : — 

"In  the  duel  between  bow  and  arbalest  at 
Crecy,  the  former  came  off  best.  But  we  must 
remember  that  the  conditions  handicapped  the 
Genoese ;  not  only  were  their  limbs  tired  with 
the  march,  and  their  bowstrings  damp  with  the 
rain,  but  they  had  left  their  pavises,  which 
would  have  been  of  the  greatest  service,  behind 
with  the  baggage.  Their  ill-luck  can  not 
therefore  be  generalised  into  a  fair  criterion  of 
the  relative  value  of  bow  and  arbalest,  and 
contemporaries  never  took  it  so.  Neither 
France  nor  Germany  abandoned  the  cross-bow 
for  the  bow  in  consequence." 

The  tendency  of  the  paragraph  is,  unmis- 
takably, that,  given  fair  conditions,  tlie 
General  believes  that  the  bow  was  little,  if 
at  aU,  superior  to  the  arbalest.  The  touch 
about  the  pavises  is  particularly  absurd  ;  a 
soldier  who  cannot  fight  without  a  portable 
barn-door  to  stand  behind,  is  useless  in 
nine-tenths  of  the  operations  of  war.  Tlie 
pavise,  except  for  purely  defensive  work 
on   a  long-occupied  position,   or  for  siege 


oporations,  was  a  mere  snare  and  burden  > 
and  troops  which  adopted  it  condemned 
themselves  to  immobility.  Where  do  we 
hear  of  men  who  fought  with  cross-bow 
and  pavise  beating  off  an  attack  of 
cavalry,  or  dropping  their  missile  weapons 
and  throwing  themselves  forward  for  a 
charge  against  a  disordered  enemy,  as  did 
the  English  archers  at  Auray  and  Agincourt. 
As  to  General  Kiihler's  statement  that,  if 
the  bow  had  been  the  better  weapon, 
France  and  Germany  would  have  taken  it 
up,  wo  can  only  observe  that  he  forgets  that 
a  lifetime  of  practice  was  taken  to  form  the 
English  archer,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
both  Scotch  and  French  kings  did  try  to 
organise  a  natural  archery,  but  (in  spite  of 
Juvenal  des  Ursin's  ridiculous  boast)  to  no 
effect.  Again,  he  asks  :  "  If  the  bow  was 
so  good,  why  did  the  English  give  it  up  in 
favour  of  the  arquebus  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  while  that  firearm  was  still  so 
imperfect  ?  "  The  answer  is  that  tho 
English  did  noi  give  up  the  bow  till  the 
seventeenth  century.  On  many  occasions 
in  the  sixteenth  century  the  bow  beat  the 
arquebus — e.ff.,  when  the  Norfolk  insur- 
gents of  1549  drove  off  Somerset's  German 
hackbut-men,  and  as  late  as  1642  there  was 
great  talk  of  arming  the  London  Militia 
with  the  bow  instead  of  the  musket. 

Of  course,  the  English  archery  had  their 
weak  side.  Able  to  turn  off  almost  any 
front  attack,  they  were  liable  to  be  rolled 
up  by  an  attack  in  flank,  as  at  Bannock- 
bum,  or  cut  to  pieces  if  they  were  caught 
in  disorder  before  they  had  formed  their 
line  of  battle,  as  at  Patay.  But  any 
troops,  however  good,  can  be  beaten  if 
their  general  is  sufficiently  incompetent, 
or  if,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  they 
are  surprised  on  unfavourable  ground. 
Granted  that  their  commander  was  of 
average  merit,  and  the  line  well  guarded 
on  the  flanks  either  by  natural  obstacles  or 
by  good  heavy  infantry,  the  archers  could 
hold  their  own.  The  penetrating  power  of 
the  arrow,  too,  was  greater  than  General 
Kohler  allows :  he  says  that  it  could  not 
pierce  the  knightly  armour  of  the  late  four- 
teenth or  early  fifteenth  century.  But  there 
is  evidence  to  prove  that  it  could  ;  for  ex- 
ample, Henry  Percy,  at  Shrewsbury,  was 
killed  by  an  arrow  in  the  breast,  which 
went  fairly  through  breastplate  and  hauberk ; 
Colart  de  Forges,  at  the  fight  of  St.  Vincent  - 
lez-Laon,  by  one  which  went  through  his 
leg  harness. 

While  giving  General  Kohler  all  credit 
for  his  industry  and  thoroughness,  and 
acknowledging  that  in  many  places  he  has 
overthrown  received  opinions,  I  am  con- 
strained to  observe  that  his  love  of  polemics 
carries  him  into  many  unjustifiable  state- 
ments concerning  other  writers'  views.  To 
point  out  all  the  instances  where  he  cap- 
tiously finds  fault  with  statements  of  mine 
which  are  correct  would  take  too  much 
time.  A  few  examples  will  suffice.  Ho 
says  that  in  my  account  of  the  battle 
of  Durazzo  I  commit  a  "  gross  error" 
in  stating  that  the  Varangian  guard  got 
far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  tho  Byzantine 
army  (iii.,  sec.  3,  104).  Now  Anna 
Commena  says  that  they  iKavby  t^s  'Pw/tooc^s 
irapaTci^tws  airiaTrjaav,  8t'  airupiav  km  pepfJ-o 
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Ttjra  o^vrepov  ySc/JaSiKoTts-    words  which  aro 
quite  conclusive  in  my  favour.     The  passage 
which  he  quotes  against  me  relates  not  to 
the  battle  at  all,  but  to  the  drawing  up  of 
the   emperor's   army  before  it   set   out   to 
march   to  the  field.      Again,    in    speaking 
of    Hastings,   he    says  that    I    make  the 
English  shieldless  in   my  account  of  the 
battle.     Now,  in  speaking  of  the  Bayeux 
tapestry  in  connexion  with   the  details  of 
the  fight,  I  have  especially  mentioned  (bottom 
of  p.  97)  the  shields   of  the  English;  but 
the  general  quotes   one  sentence  of  mine, 
"  the   Danish   axe,   if    wielded    with  both 
hands,  precluded  the  use  of  a  shield  in  hand 
to  hand  combat,"  and  says  that  I  thereby 
deny  that  the  army  of  Harold  bore  shields. 
To  this  the  only  reply  is  that  more  than 
half  Harold's  army  were  light  troops  who 
did  not  carry  the  axe  at  aU,  and  that  those 
who   did    carry   it   were    able,   while   still 
holding  their  shields,  to  upe  the  axe  with 
one  hand,  though  not  with  the  power  which 
the  employment  of  both  hands  would  have 
given. 

I  must  acknowledge,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  there  are  points  on  which  General 
Kohler  quite  rightly  corrects  me.  The 
position  of  the  English  dismounted  knights 
at  Crocy  is  one  ;  the  tactical  importance  of 
the  lessons  of  the  Crusades  another;  the 
details  of  the  armament  of  the  Byzantine 
lancor  a  third.     More  might  be  found. 

I  must  apologize  for  having  dwelt  so  long 
on  General  Kohler 's  polemics  against  myself. 
In  spite  of  the  manifest  unfairness  of  the 
bulk  of  his  objections,  I  shall  only  add  that 
his  work  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  art  of  war,  and  that 
ro thing  shall  prevent  mo  from  bearing  full 
testimony  to  the  fruitful  results  of  his  pro- 
longed researches. 

0.    OliLVN. 
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NEW  NOVELS. 


Rupert  Alison.     By  Gertrude  Forde.     In  3 
vols.     (Hurst  &  Blackett.) 

Glencoonoge.     By  E.  B.  Sheridan  Knowles. 
In  3  vols.     (Blackwood.) 

Prisoners  and  Captives.     By  H.  S.  Merriman. 
In  3  vols.     (Bentley.) 

Eolly.       By     "Nomad."        In     2     vols. 
(Triscliler.) 

A    Royal   Physician.     By   V.   B,    Johnson. 
(Fishor  Unwin.) 

Tho  Reyum's  Daughter.     By  E.  L.  Bynner. 
(Sampson  Low.) 

AVe  moan  no  unkind  flippancy  by  asking 
Miss  Forde  whether  she  does  not  think,  on 
reflection,  that  an  index  puryatoritts  (an 
article  of  which  we  hear,  for  the  first  time, 
in  her  book)  would  be  a  little,  a  very  little, 
invidious  ?  Not,  indeed,  that  it  could  classi- 
cally mean  an  index  to  Purgatory;  but 
then  classically  or  unclassically  it  could 
hardly  mean  anything  else,  and  really  a 
Bottin  or  Webster  of  those  regions  might 
hurt  obvious  and  not  unamiable  suscepti- 
bilities. This  is  not  the  only  oddity  we  find 
in  Rupert  Alison.  Men  do,  as  Mr.  Calverloy 
says,  "  go  mad  and  beat  their  wives  "  from 
even  less  amiable  causes  than  that  which 


assigns.      But    Miss    Fordo    gives  no 
reason    why    Major    Alison    should    have 
behaved    to    his   wife    in  the  improbably 
brutal  fashion  she  describes  ;  or  rather,  the 
only  reason  that  she  does  give  occurs  later 
and  is  unintentional.     Mrs.  Alison  dropped 
down  dead  of  joy  on  hearing  that  her  son 
was  fourth  wrangler  (the  exact  distinction, 
by   the  way,   of   Frank  Fairlegh) ;   and   a 
wife  so  excessively  disproportionate  in  her 
passions    may  have  been  very  trying    in 
conjugal  matters.     In  other  words,  there  are 
some  amiable  absurdities  in  Miss  Forde's 
book.   Her  hero,  though  an  excellent  fellow, 
was   certainly  a  prig;  but  he  had  a  very 
lucky  escape  of  the  beautiful  Edna  Mont- 
gomery, to  whom  he  said  "  You  look  like  a 
very  lovely  young  girl."     Afterwards,  the 
fortunes  of  him  were  more  according  to  the 
priggishness  than  to  the  excellence ;  for  the 
other  young  woman  whom  he  ought  to  have 
married  went  out  as  nurse  and  teacher  to 
South  Africa,  though  she  loved  him  and  ho 
her,  and  he  became  a  "  thoughtful "  inde- 
pendent   member    of    parliament,   and   he 
married  a  young  Italian   who   could    not 
have  been  at  all  amusing  and  who  talked 
in  heroics.   And  last  of  all  the  luck  returned 
and  he  died.     The    book,   though    rather 
tempting  to  not  too  serious  criticism,  is  a 
fresh  and  generous  one. 

Glencoonoge   is   a  very  pleasant  book,  if 
only  (and,  indeed,  not  only)  for  the  reason 
that   it  is  most  unlike  other   books  of  its 
class.      Mr.    Sheridan  Knowles's   shield  is 
blank,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  he  has 
done  anything  before  ;  but  in  any  case  he 
may  not  improbably  do   something   better 
stiU  than  this.     His  autobiographic,  or,  if 
there  were  such  a  word,  authistoric  hero  is, 
according  to  a  trick  recently  borrowed  by 
Mr.  Norris   and  others  from  Thackeray  in 
his  Lovel  the  Widower  mood,  rather  afanfaron 
of  the  uninteresting,  at  least  for  a  consider- 
able time  ;  nor  can  we  say  that  we  greatly 
care  for  the  loves  of  Conn  Hoolahan  and 
the    beautiful    book-keeper    {anglice,    bar- 
maid), Jane  Johnson,  which  seem  at  first 
likely  to  engross  the  book.     The  offensive 
behaviour  of  the  English  tourists  at  the  JTarp, 
Glencoonoge,  may  be  taken  from  the  life ; 
for  unfortunately  Sorrow's   "low  English- 
man"  is  not   extinct.     But   Mr.  Sheridan 
Knowles  must  excuse  us  if  we  remember  a 
certain  party  who  were  met  at  Glengariffo 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  whose  behaviour 
was  in  a  milder  form  something  like  this. 
StiU,  the  general  flavour  of  the  book  is  fresh 
and  quaint :  the  descriptions  both  of  places 
and  people  are  new  from  the  mint,  and  are 
not  the  battered  cliches  with  which  we  are 
only  too    familiar    in    novels.      Moreover, 
Alicia  O'Doherty — with  whose  "brown  eyes, 
black  hair,  and  creamy  white   face,"  Mr. 
Horace  Shipley  is,  rather  after  the  manner 
of  _  Francis    Osbaldestone    (how    vUe    and 
odious  are   these  comparisons!)  blessed  at 
the  last — is  a  great  deal  too  good  for  him. 
But  the  heroines  always  ought   to  be  too 
good  for  the  heroes,  and,  therefore,  this  is 
quite    as    it    should    be.       Father    John 
Moriarty,   the  priest,   is  also  an  agreeable 
person.     If  Mr.  Knowles  knows  him  in  tho 
flesh,  one  cannot  but  regret  that  celibacy  is 
enjoined  in  tho  Eoman  Church  ;  for  his  kind 
appears  to  be  getting  dangerously  few  in 


Ireland  of  late  years,  and  might  be  propa- 
gated with  much  advantage. 

The  hopes  of  the  reader  of  Prisoners  and 
Captives   fall,   rise,    and   faU   again    as    he 
begins  and  proceeds  with  the  book.     One  of 
the   opening  statements,    "the   stillness  of 
the  atmosphere  was  phenomenal,"   makes 
him,  as  he  reads,  grumble,  "  It  would  havo 
been  much  more  sui-prising  if  it  had  been 
noumenal."  Then  his  fears  aro  dissipated  by 
a  really  powerful  scene,  in  which  a  slave- 
catching  English  schooner    comes    to   the 
rescue   of  a   merchantman,   the    whole    of 
whose   crew,    except   one,    are   down    with 
yellow    fever  ;     and   by    some     others     of 
promise,  if  not  exactly  of  merit.     And  then 
hope  sinks  once  more,  never  fairly  to  rise 
again,  when  ho  finds  that  Mr.  Mon-iman  is 
at  what  wo  fear  is  an  ingrained  trick  of  drag- 
ging Nihilism  into  his  story.  "  In  England," 
the  author  says,  at  vol.   ii.,  p.   175,   "tho 
whole  question  of  the  future  of  Eussia  is  as 
little  studied  as  its  present  state  is  known." 
Well,  we  don't  know  that  anyone  is  to  bo 
much  blamed  for  not  studying  the  future, 
the   conditions   of    such   study    being    not 
exactly  scientific ;  but  if  Mr.  Merriman  will 
take  the  word  of  indifEerent  honost  men,  we 
can  assure  him  that  by  some,  at  least,  of 
us  the  present  state  of  Eussia  is  very  well 
known   indeed.      Well    or    ill-known,    we 
can  further  assure  him  that  it  is  a  very  bad 
"  subject  to  write  novels  about,"  which  ho 
complains  that  people  think  it  good   for, 
unless  it  be  taken  as  a  mere  picturesque 
element  in  the  story  without  any  personal 
prejudice  or  prepossession  interfering.     Mr. 
Merriman  has  such  prejudice;    and  it  has 
made  what  might  be  a  story  of  considerable 
interest  one  of  interest  only  second-rate,  or 
even  third-rate.    As  a  whole,  his  American 
hero  is  a  nuisance,  and  not  a  new  nuisance  ; 
and  his  English  heroes  are  not  very  much 
better.    But  his  heroines  have  merit ;  some 
of  his  situations  (for  instance,   a  fire  at  a 
theatre)  are  well  hit  off ;   and  he  has  some 
knack  at  character. 

The  opening  of  Molly  is  not  encouraging. 
It  introduces  us  to  two  very  vulgar  youn" 
men,  who  call  a  friend's  servant  "  Coachy," 
and  take  their    hats    off   to  young  ladies 
whom  they  do  not  know  ;  to   a  Scotchman, 
strong  in  dialect,  who  says,  "imperence," 
like  any  cockney ;  to  a  wicked  hero  who  is 
not  only  a  base  deceiver,  but  commits  the 
further   crime,  unexcusecl   by  any  natural 
weakness  whatever,  of  reading  to  his  sisters 
about  evolution  ;  and  to  an  author  who  talks 
about  "  fictional  theory."     "  Nomad,"  how- 
ever, performs,  in  a  certain  fashion,  better 
than  she  promises  ;  and  her  storj'  of  Philip 
Dene's  wickedness,  how  he  managed  it,  how 
he    won    for    some    time,  and    then    lost 
frightfully,  will  probably  be  not  unwelcome 
to  a  considerable  number  of  the  readers  for 
whom  it  was  intended.      A  different  class 
may,  among  other   things,  be  repelled   by 
the  difiiculty  of  answering  the   question — 
"Granted  that  'Nomad'   has   arranged  a 
rather  ingenious  reason  why  Gerald  Lons- 
dale did  not  marry  HoUy  Brereton,  why  has 
she  neglected  to  show  any  reasonable  cause 
why  HoUy  Brereton  married  Philip  Dene, 
not  loving  him  ?  " 

Miss  Virginia  Johnson's  story  of  the  Tyrol 
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is  a  little  German  in  style  as  well  as  in 
scene,  but  by  no  means  unpleasantly  so. 
Its  descriptions  are  very  good,  its  personages 
far  from  uninteresting  ;  and  there  is  a  very 
ingenious  representation  of  the  way  in  which 
a  toad  can  oblige  a  friend — a  human  friend 
— if  it  feels  disposed  to  do  so. 

Those  who  remember  Agnes  Surriage  may 
be  surprised  to  find  so  devoted  a  student  of 
old  colonial  days  as  Mr.  Bynnor  apparently 
travelling  out  of  his  line.  But  the 
Begum  was  not  an  East  Indian  Begum, 
as  far  as  this  story  is  concerned.  The 
scene  of  the  book  is  New  York,  the 
"temp,  of  tale"  is  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  the  whole  action  is  purely 
American  in  interest  as  well  as  character. 
The  very  frontispiece  (for  the  book  is  well 
illustrated)  is  a  "  description  of  ye  towne  of 
New  Yorke,  amio  domini  1690  "  ;  and  the 
oijening  chapter  is  an  account,  both  careful 
and  lively,  of  the  ways  and  chafferings  of 
the  market  place  in  that  still  really  Dutcli 
though  politically  English  settlement.  There 
is  even  a  Rip  at  an  early  period  of  the  story  ; 
though  it  is  almost  painful  to  find  that  his 
surname  is  Van  Dorn  and  not  Van  Winkle. 
But  the  connexion  is  not  merely  verbal, 
for  there  is  something  of  Irving  in  Mr. 
Bynner,  combined  with  more  of  the  late  Mr. 
Harrison  Ainsworth  in  his  earlier  days.  If 
he  cannot  be  said  to  have  exactly  achieved 
the  historical  novel,  the  most  diificult  per- 
haps of  all  the  kinds,  ho  has  at  any  rate 
made  a  fair  attempt  at  it.  The  story  of 
Leister's  conspiracy  is  very  weU  told. 

George  Saintsbtiry. 


CURRENT  THEOLOGY. 

Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode  (acting  up  to 
their  reputation  as  Her  Majesty's  Printers)  and 
the  Cambridge  University  Press  have  this  week 
jointly  issued  a  facsimile  of  the  original  MS.  of 
what  is  called  the  Annexed  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  This  MS.  has  a  curious  history.  It 
represents  the  changes  adopted  after  the  faUiue 
of  the  Savoy  Conference  in  1661.  These 
changes  were  first  made  in  MS.  in  a  copy  of 
the  black-letter  Prayer-book  of  1636,  after- 
wards kno^vn  as  the  Convocation  Book.  The 
entire  book,  with  all  the  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, was  then  copied  out  fair,  in  order  to 
receive  the  written  assent  of  Convocation,  and 
finally  to  bo  annexed  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
passed  in  1 662.  At  the  end  are  appended  the 
signatures  of  the  members  of  Convocation  of 
both  provinces ;  and  from  a  facsimile  given  of 
the  binding,  it  is  evident  that  the  book  was 
actually  attached  by  six  strings  to  the  Act. 
But  after  the  lapse  of  years  the  two  became 
separated,  and  it  was  at  one  time  thought  that 
the  book  was  lost.  Accordingly,  to  meet  the 
convenience  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Eitual  of  1867,  a  facsimile  was  made  of  the 
Convocation  Book,  which,  though  in  fact  the 
original,  is  in  law  only  secondary  evidence. 
However,  on  search  being  made,  the  Annexed 
Book  duly  turned  up  in  its  proper  custody,  in 
the  library  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  there 
it  has  been  photographed,  leaf  by  leaf,  for  the 
present  facsimile.  Though  only  in  the  hand- 
writing of  one  or  more  clerks,  this  document 
must  always  retain  a  supreme  interest  for 
ecclesiastical  historians,  as  being  the  one 
authentic  original  of  the  hturgy  still  in  use  in 
the  Church  of  England.  The  present  magnifi- 
cent volume  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  its 


publishers,  who  have,  as  regards  binding,  fol- 
lowed the  style  of  the  earUer  facsimile  of  the 
Convocation  Book  (1871).  The  edition  is 
Hmited  to  750  copies,  all  of  which  have,  we 
imderstand,  been  already  disposed  of. 

Canon  Overton's  brief  Memoir  of  John 
Wesley — the  second  volimiie  of  the  series  on 
"  Enghsh  Leaders  of  Eeligion"  (Methuen) — ■ 
must  be  acknowledged  by  those  within  and 
without  the  pale  of  Methodism  to  be  admirable 
aUke  in  tone  and  in  style.  Wesley  and  his 
latest  biographer  have  many  points  in  common. 
They  both  belonged  to  Lincoln  College,  Oxford; 
and  with  Canon  Overton  rests  the  spiritual 
charge  of  the  parish  in  which  Wesley's  father 
presided,  in  which  Wesley  himself  was  born,  to 
which  he  often  returned.  This  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  scenes  in  which  much  of 
Wesley's  life  was  spent  enables  the  present 
^vriter  to  contribute  some  few  facts  which  had 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  industrious  Mr. 
Tyerman.  In  considering  the  vexed  questions 
which  surround  the  career  of  the  founder  of 
Methodism,  a  commendable  moderation  is 
everywhere  conspicuous,  though  a  complete 
assent  may  sometimes  be  withheld  from  the 
conclusions.  The  prevalent  beUef  that  his 
mission  to  Georgia  was  a  faUiure  is  combated 
with  vigour,  if  not  with  absolute  success.  One 
of  the  best  passages  in  this  volume  sets  out  the 
means  by  which  Wesley  obtained,  and  succeeded 
in  retaining  for  so  many  years,  his  marvellous 
hold  on  the  minds  and  actions  of  myriads  of 
followers;  and  the  argument  is  worthy  of 
adoption.  The  chapter  on  Wesley's  literary 
work,  the  innumerable  publications  which  he 
throw  off  on  State  politics,  theology,  medicine, 
and  several  other  subjects,  contains  an  abund- 
ance of  information,  and  furnishes  in  its 
laborious  detaU  a  striking  contrast  to  the  scant 
attention  which  would  have  been  given  to  such 
a  matter  a  few  decades  since.  Many  previous 
writers  have  described  the  actions  or  discussed 
the  motives  of  John  Wesley,  but  the  modest 
Memoir  by  Canon  Overton  has  justification  for 
its  existence. 

"  The  Expositor's  Bible." — T!ie  General 
EpUtlea  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jiide.  By  the 
Eev.  Alfred  Plummer.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 
It  is  possible  to  admit  that  Dr.  Plummer  has 
written  a  very  able  and  interesting  exposition 
of  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  without 
agreeing  with  all  his  conclusions  as  to  their 
date  and  authorship,  and,  indeed,  several 
other  matters.  If  there  is  any  New  Testament 
composition  which  bears  its  comparatively  late 
origin  plainly  written  on  the  face  of  it,  one 
would  be  inclined  to  say  it  is  the  Epistle  of 
Jude,  and  that  of  his  "brother"  James  is 
probably,  in  point  of  time,  not  far  from  it. 
Yet  Dr.  Plummer  has  no  difficulty  in  per- 
suadmg  himself  that  both  these  Epistles  belong 
to  the  apostolic  age,  and  are  the  genuine 
writings  of  James  and  Jude,  the  brethren  of 
the  Lord.  He  considers  that  that  of  James 
may  be  placed  anywhere  between  45  and 
62  A.D.,  but,  on  the  whole,  is  inclined  to  put 
it  before  the  Coimcil  of  Jerusalem,  thus 
making  it  the  earliest  book  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. On  the  supposition  of  its  genuineness, 
this  certainly  seems  the  likeliest  place  for  it ; 
otherwise,  how  account  for  its  tot^l  silence  on 
most  of  the  points  of  controversy  between  the 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  'i  On  the  other 
hand,  if  this  was  its  place,  how  explain  its 
polemic  against  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  P 
Dr.  Plummer's  answer  woidd  be  that  there  is, 
in  fact,  no  such  polemic,  and  that  on  the  ques- 
tion of  faith  and  works  Paul  and  James  are 
thoroughly  at  ouo.  More  satisfactory  is  his 
treatment  of  the  Epistle  in  its  literary  relations 
— its  dependence  on  Ecclesiasticus  and  Wisdom 
and  its  affinities  of  phraseology  with  some  of 
Paul's  Epistles,  and  with  1  Peter.   Its  : elation- 


ship  to  Hermas  he  does  not  touch  on.  Dr. 
Plummer  is  evidently  a  good  deal  exorcised 
about  Jude's  inspiration,  and  how  it  can  be 
reconciled  with  his  use  of  apocryphal  scrip- 
tures and  his  belief  in  their  genuineness.  He, 
of  course,  indulges  in  the  usual  commonplaces 
about  not  prejudging  what  quaUties  an  inspired 
writing  ought  to  possess,  &c.,  instead  of  ex- 
amining the  features  which  such  writings 
actually  present,  as  if  it  were  possible  to  tell 
whether  a  particular  writing  was  inspired  or 
not,  unless  it  were  first  settled  by  what  marks 
an  inspired  writing  may  be  recognised.  That 
these  Epistles  are  canonical  is,  indeed,  certain, 
since  they  are  found  in  the  Canon  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  said  of  either  of  them  that  it  is  a  book  "  of 
whose  authority  there  was  never  any  doubt  in  the 
Church."  These,  however,  are  not  questions 
of  primary  importance  for  the  expositor,  who 
might  fairly  enough  take  for  granted  the  in- 
spiration and  authenticity  of  the  documents  of 
which  he  treats;  and  we  should  be  sorry  to 
be  thought  not  to  do  justice  to  the  scholarly 
ability  with  which  Dr.  Plummer  brings  out  the 
meaning  of  the  two  Epistles  which  he  under- 
takes to  expound.  His  book,  though  here  and 
there,  perhaps,  too  controversial  in  its  tone,  is. 
on  the  whole,  an  excellent  example  of  scriptural 
exegesis,  and  a  worthy  addition  to  tho  ''Ex- 
positor's Bible." 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  much  in  praise 
of  the  Teacthook  of  the  Jewish  Reliijlon,  by 
M.  Friedlander  (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.),  from  a 
literary  and  even  from  a  religious  point  of 
view.  Since,  however,  this  is  but  an  outline 
of  a  larger  work  on  the  same  subject,  we  will 
confine  ourselves  to  the  remark  that  this  small 
book  embodies  in  an  equal  degi-eo  thought, 
learning,  and  experience.  Not  every  one  can 
be  so  wisely  temperate  in  communicating  re- 
ligious instruction  as  to  keep  the  door  open  for 
further  disclosures  of  truth.  The  substance 
and  the  form  of  this  little  book  have  been 
determined,  no  doubt,  by  the  Chief  Rabbi's  Code ; 
but  how  few  could  have  produced  this  clear  and 
instructive  summary?  Many  Christians,  and 
even  those  who  do  not  venture  to  call  them- 
selves such,  will  desire  to  have  precisely  what 
is  here  offered — viz.,  a  detailed  and  yet  brief 
and  handy  sketch  of  the  fundamental  doctrines 
and  usages  of  the  orthodox  Jewish  faith.  We 
use  the  word  "orthodox"  designedly,  well 
knowing  that  in  Judaism,  as  in  Christianity, 
there  is  a  foundation  below  that  which  even 
hberal-minded  orthodoxy  pronounces  to  be  fun- 
damental. The  analysis  of  the  Jewish  Prayer- 
Book  is  noticed  in  the  preface  as  a  special 
feature  of  the  book.  It  supplenumfs  that 
admirable  edition  of  the  Prayers  which  was 
published  lately  in  a  cheap  well-printed  volume, 
and  may  be  commended  to  Christian  scholars 
at  the  outset  of  a  historical  study  of  Judaism. 
As  specimens  of  Dr.  Friedlander's  dotinitii>iis 
we  quote  the  following :  "The  process  by  whiiOi 
the  prophets  leam  the  Will  of  God  is  callei) 
Inspiration,  and  the  prophet  is  called  an  in-<}>irttl 
man  ;  that  is,  a  man  endowed  with  ilie  Spirit  of 
the  Lord."  "  It  was  in  ancient  times  the  custom 
to  anoint  persons  when  appointed  to  important 
offices,  such  as  kings,  priests,  and  prophets. 
'  Anointed  '  became,  therefore,  in  Hebrew 
identical  with  'appointed.'  Cyrus,  r.;/.,  was 
'  anointed '  to  conquer  Babylon  and  liberate 
the  captive  Jews.  The  Israelites  are  tho 
'  anointed  of  tho  Lord,'  to  teach  all  mankind 
by  their  own  good  example  the  true  faith  and 
the  true  worship  of  God."  On  p.  44  some  little 
modification  seems  necessary.  The  young 
student  is  told  that  "there  were  also  inspired 
men  who  had  no  message  for  their  follow-nien, 
and  were  not  prophets."  But  if  these  men 
were  at  all  "inspired"  to  know  tho  will  of 
God,  must  they  not  have  had  some  message 
for  their  follow-men  ?  Possibly  this  "  text- 
book "  will,  after  all,  prove  a  more  satisfactory 
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work  than  the  larger  treatise,  precisely  because 
it  admits  of  a  certain  amount  of  variety  of 
interpretation. 

"  Bypaths  of  Bible  Knowledge." — Earli/ 
Bible  Somj.i.     With  Introduction  on  the  Nature 
and    Spirit    of     Hebrew    Song.        By    C.    A. 
Drysdale.      (Religious    Tract     Society.)      Mr. 
Drysdale's  name   is   unknown  to  us.     He  has 
chosen     a      subject     on     which     the     highest 
scholarship     and     the     most    grajjhic   literary 
jjowcr  might  well  be  employed.     The  songs  of 
the  Old  Testament,  from  Herder's  time  onwards, 
have  been  recognised  as  the  most  characteristic 
blooms   of  the   Israelitish   genius.     Moreover, 
Biblical    studios,    illuminated   by   the    critical 
spirit,    have    gone    so    much    in    advance    of 
popular    handbooks     that     wise     and     skilful 
popularisers  are  almost  more  needed  now  than 
first-class  bishops  and  archbishops.     Alas,  Mr. 
Drysdale's  aims  are  set  too  low  \     "In  the  fol- 
lowing   pages,"  he  warns  us,    "  the  critical  is 
necessarily     subordinated    to     the     spiritual ; 
historical     and    other    literary     matter    being 
made     subservient     to     the     higher     aim     of 
vivifying  the  ideas  and  enforcing  the  principles 
of   these   early  Bible   songs."      But  what  are 
the  ideas  and  principles  of  these  fragments  of 
ancient  poetry ';"   and   how  can  they  be  ascer- 
tained except   by   criticism :-  and  what  is  that 
scholarship  higher  than  that  of   the  so-called 
"  higher    criticism,"     which     will     deal   with 
"grave  and    delicate"   literary  and  historical 
questions   "fearlessly"  and  with  a  "reverent 
siiuphcity  "  ?     The  preface   seems,  in  fact,  to 
point  at  a  compromise,  and  not  at  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  Church  and  historical  inquiry. 
Still,     though     earnest     and    historical   Bible 
students    will   not   get    much    help  from    this 
little    book,    ordinary   readers   who    have   not 
much  time,  nor  as  yet  much  developed  critical 
instinct,  wUl  be  thankful  for  these  essays  on 
the  Structure  aud  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Song,  the 
Song  of  Moses  at  the  Eed  Sea,  the  Deutero- 
nomic  Song,  the  Songsof  Deborah  and  Hannah, 
David's  Even-song,  and  the  four  secular  songs 
of  the   Sword,   the  Well,  the  War-ttame,  and 
the    Bow.       We   do  not  know   whether    Mr. 
Drysdale  is  a  trained  Hebrew  scholar. 

A  Traiulation  «/  the  Treatise  Chagiyah  from 
the  Babyhmiaii  Tulmnd.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  Glossary,  and  Indices.  By  W.  Streane 
(Cambridge  :  University  Press.)  Would  that 
the  little  band  of  Cambridge  Talmudic  scholars 
•  could  be  induced  to  furnish  cheaper  and  less 
abundantly  illustrated  editions  of  Talmudic 
treatises,  either  in  Hebrew  or  in  an  English 
version,  or  in  both  !  Those  who  know  Mr. 
Lowe's  Pakstiniait  Alishna,  and  Dr.  Taylor's 
Saijiiii/8  of  the  Jeinish  Fathers,  and  who  now  add 
to  their  library  Mr.  Streane's  careful  transla- 
lation  of  Chagigah,  will  imderstand  our  remarks. 
Most  of  the  shorter  footnotes  in  the  latter  work 
are  indeed  necessary  ;  but  all  mere  illustrations, 
whether  from  Longfellow  or  from  the  Books 
of  Maccabes,  together  with  a  part  of  the  intro- 
duction and  of  the  glossary,  might  well  have 
been  omitted.  By  inserting  matters  of  this 
kind,  the  translator  of  CVia(/i<jah  lays  himself 
open  to  much  criticism.  For  why  are  German, 
and  especially  German-Jewish,  works  so  little 
referred  to  ?  Even  Herzfeld  is  only  cited  in 
the  course  of  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Taylor. 
And  though  Mr.  Morrison  may  be  an  excellent 
compiler,  and  Prof.  Margoliouth  a  learned 
theorist,  why  shoidd  the  second-hand  Haggadic 
specimens  of  the  former  and  the  ingenious 
paradoxes  of  the  latter  be  thrust  upon 
the  young  student  of  the  Talmud, 
simply,  as  it  would  seem,  because  they  come 
from  English  writers?  Still,  the  book  is 
welcome,  not  only  for  its  ovsti  sake,  but  as  a 
monument  of  theteachingof  thelate  Dr.  SchiUer- 
Szinessy,  who  was  so  much  respected  as  Eeader 
in  Talmudic  in  Cambridge,    There  is  much  of 


interest  in  this  treatise ;  and,  if  we  mention  a 
few  suggestive  passages,  it  is  not  with  the  idea 
that  they  are  necessarily  the  most  important. 
On  p.  11  there  is  a  striking  illustration  of  Isa. 
bcv.  4,  on  p.  08  of  Eph.  iv.  13,  and  on  p.  81  of 
John  i.  48.  Different  views  of  Jewish  authorities 
on  the  Creation  are  given  on  p.  60,  where  the 
notice  of  the  views  of  Naohum  on  Gen.  i.  1  is 
instructive  for  the  history  both  of  exegesis  and 
of  religious  ideas.  Prom  p.  83  onwards  we 
meet  vnth  the  Hebrew  Faust,  Elisha  ben 
Abuyah,  whose  story  is  full  of  curious  details. 
How  fine  is  E.  Johanan's  saying  respecting  him 
on  p.  88!  Should  not  "Christian  hymns" 
(p.  86)  rather  be  "Gnostic  hymns"?  But 
Wiinsche's  view  of  the  passage  seems  to  us  more 
probable. 

The  Rise  of  Christendom.  By  Edwin  Johnson. 
(Kegan  Paul  &  Co.)  The  race  of  crocheteers 
seem  just  now  to  have  transferred  their  activity 
from  physical  science  to  the  more  congenial 
field  of  theological  criticism.  Even  France 
and  Germany  are  not  safe  from  them,  much 
less  England.  Within  the  last  few  years  wo 
have  had  HeiT  Ernst  von  Bimsen  telling  us  that 
the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Solomon's 
Temple  was  changed  by  the  LXX.  to  bring 
it  into  accordance  with  the  date  of  Buddha's 
death,  and  M.  Maurice  Vemes,  in  his  Reaultats 
lie  VExeijcse  IHhlique,  bringing  down  the  com- 
position of  the  most  ancient  Hebrew  Scriptures 
to  a  post-exUian  period.  But  for  the  external 
evidence  there  is  no  telling  where  he  would 
have  stopped.  Mr.  Johnson  is  less  prejudiced. 
External  evidence  goes  for  nothing  with  him. 
According  to  his  theory,  the  whole  Bible  was 
forged  in  the  early  Middle  Ages.  Islam  gave 
birth  to  Judaism,  and  Judaism  to  Chiistianity. 
This  is  proved  by  the  order  of  their  holy  days 
— Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday.  Jerusalem 
was  not  a  Jewish  city,  nor  did  the  Jews  ever 
live  in  Palestine.  Philo,  Josephus,  the 
Fathers,  the  older  Byzantine  historians,  and 
whole  masses  of  mediaeval  chronicles  are  pro- 
nounced forgeries,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  conflict  with  Mr.  Johnson's  theory.  For 
the  same  reason  all  references  to  the  Jews  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  are  condemned  as 
clumsy  interpolations.  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  development  of  such  a  paradox  would 
make  the  book  amusing ;  but  the  Rise  of 
Christendom  is  not  amusing — it  is  deadly  dull. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

The  volume  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  early  letters, 
already  announced  in  the  Academy,  will  cover 
the  period  when  he  was  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  (1812-18),  and  his  first  term  of  office 
as  Home  Secretary  (1822-27).  It  is  edited  by 
Mr.  Charles  Stuart  Parker,  who  was  for  some 
time  private  secretary  to  Lord  Cardwell,  one  of 
the  original  trustees  under  Peel's  will.  The 
present  trustees  are  Lord  Hardinge  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  book 
wUl  be  published  by  Mr.  John  Murray  shortly 
after  Easter,  and  will  be  illustrated  with  a 
portrait. 

The  Life  of  Archbishop  Tait,  by  Dean 
Davidson  and  Canon  Benham,  will  be  published 
immediately  by  Messrs.  Macinillan.  It  will  be 
in  two  volumes,  and  will  have  two  portraits. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Gardiner's 
Student's  History  of  Emjlaml  will  be  pubhshed 
in  a  few  days.  It  covers  the  central  period 
from  1509  to  1689,  and  wUl  have  nearly  one 
hundred  illustrations. 

Miss  Mathilde  Blind  has  in  the  press  a  new 
volume  of  poems,  which  will  be  published  in 
the  course  of  the  present  season,  under  the  title 
of  Dreams  in  Miniature.  It  will  contain  about 
half  a  dozen  narrative  poems,  such  as  "A 
Mother's   Dream,"    "  The    Eussian   Student's 


Tale,"  "  A  Carnival  Episode,"  &c.,  besides  a 
number  of  songs  and  lyrics. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  rector  of 
Danby — who  will  be  known  to  many  by  his 
admirable  Glossary  of  the  Cleveland  Dialect — 
has  written  a  volume  of  reminiscences,  which 
will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan,  under 
the  title  of  Forty  Years  in  a  Moorland  Pariah. 

Mr.  W.  Clark  Eussell's  Life  of  Lord 
CoUingwood  will  be  published  next  week  by 
Messrs.  Methuen,  with  illustrations  by  Mr.  F. 
Brangwyn. 

Mr.  William  Helnemaxn  will  publish  im- 
mediately, in  a  revised  form,  the  lectures  which 
Mr.  Hall  Caine  recently  delivered  at  the  Eoyal 
Institution  on  "  The  Little  Manx  Nation." 
Mr.  Caine  started  this  week  on  a  visit  to 
Tangiers,  where  he  hopes  to  obtain  material  for 
a  novel  with  an  oriental  background,  which  he 
has  been  contemplating ;  for  his  interest  in 
Islam  dates  back  long  before  he  planned  his 
prohibited  drama  of  "  Mahomet."  By  the 
way,  it  is  curious  that  the  strongest  opposition 
to  the  performance  of  this  play  in  England 
should  come  from  a  brother  Manxman,  Mr. 
QuiUiam. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  will  shortly  issue 
Lander's  Imayinary  Con  rersat  i<ins, in  six  volumes, 
with  a  portrait  of  Landor  and  other  frontis- 
pieces. The  first  volume  wUl  appear  in  April, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  whole  publication  wiU 
be  completed  by  December.  There  will  also  be 
150  large  paper  copies  for  England.  The 
edition  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Crump,  who 
has  already  edited  Pericles  anil  Asjxtsia  for  the 
Temple  Library  Series.  It  will  be  in  the  main 
a  reprint  from  the  complete  edition  of  Landor's 
Works  published  by  Chapman  &  Hall  in  1876, 
which  was  edited  by  the  late  John  Porster ;  but 
the  text  will  be  carefully  compared  with 
previous  editions,  and  a  bibliography  added  to 
each  Conversation,  showing  the  various  forms 
in  which  it  was  originally  published.  There 
will  also  bo  short  explanatoiy  notes  upon  the 
subjects  of  the  dialogues,  and  the  more  obscure 
allusions  contained  in  them. 

The  first  volume  of  the  new  series  entitled 
the  "Camden  Library"  will  be  issued  imme- 
diately by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock.  It  is  Mr.  Hubert 
Hall's  The  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  Loij  of  a  Jack  Tar,  the  new  volume  of  the 
"  Adventure  Series"  already  announced,  will  be 
published  by  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin  immediately. 

The  next  volume  of  the  Camelot  series  will 
be  Miss  Mitford's  Our  Villaije,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Mr.  Ernest  Ehys. 

Messrs.  Hutchinson  will  issue  immediately 
a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins's  Barney 
Geoyheyhan,  M.l'.  ;  or  Home  Rule  at  St.  Stephen's, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  we  may  add,  if  not  himself  an 
Irishman,  certainly  married  a  wife  from  Ulster. 

A  CHEAP  edition  of  the  novel  John  Westa- 
coit,  by  Mr.  James  Baker,  will  shortly  bo  issued 
by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

The  publications  of  the  English  Dialect 
Society  for  the  year  1891  wOl  be  :  (62) 
Rutland  ]\'ords,  collected  by  the  Eev.  Christo- 
pher Wordsworth ;  (63)  A  Supplement  to  the 
Sheffield  Glossary  (No.  57),  by  Sidney  O.  Addy  ; 
(64)  The  Strony  Verbs  in  the  Modern  Dialects  of 
the  South  of  Enyland,  hy  Dr.  Karl  Biilbring, 
translated  by  A.  W.  Badham;  and,  if  funds 
permit,  one  or  both  of  the  following :  A 
Supplement  to  the  Dictionary  if  Em/lish  Plant 
Names,  by  James  Britten  and  Eobert  Holland ; 
The  Dialed  of  Idle  and  JVindhill,  in  the  West 
Eiding  of  Yorkshire,  by  Prof.  J.  Wright. 

The  March  number  of  the  Reliyious  Review  of 
Revietvs,  to  be  published  to-day,  will  contain 
articles  on  "John  Wesley"  (illustrated);  "Has 
Christianity  Failed  F  "  by  Ouida,  with  a  reply 
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by  Father  Ignatius;  "My  Experiences  as 
President  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,"  by  Mr.  G. 
Williams;  "Theism,"  by  the  Eev.  C.  M. 
Voysey ;  and  a  review  of  Prof.  Pfleiderer's  new 
book. 

The  India  Office  has  printed  a  list  of 
Government  publications  described  as  "on  sale 
at  the  India  Office,  and  at  the  Government 
Presses  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  India  Office  will  not 
sell  single  copies  to  a  single  purchaser,  who  is 
referred  to  certain  authorised  agents ;  and  is  it 
credible  that  none  of  the  other  provincial  govern- 
ments publish,  except  those  specified?  If  so, 
we  have  a  fresh  proof  that  the  old  "  presidency  " 
system  is  not  yet  extinct.  Revised  editions  of 
this  list  are  promised  half-yearly;  and  in 
future  numbers  the  price  and  date  of  each  work 
will  be  added.  By  the  absence  of  such  biblio- 
graphical details,  the  present  issue  is  rendered 
almost  valueless. 

Messes.  M.\cmlll.\n  have  now  issued  the 
sixth  volume  of  what,  in  compliment  to  the 
American  printers,  we  must  call  the  Riverside 
edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Mr.  James 
Russell  Lowell.  The  order  of  publication  lias 
been,  in  the  main,  chronological.  First  came 
four  volumes  of  literary  essays,  representing 
the  author's  early  critical  studies,  not  only  in 
books,  but  in  character.  They  were  followed 
by  one  volume  of  political  essays,  dealing  with 
questions  that  have  passed  into  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  The  present  volume,  which 
is  entitled  "  Literary  and  Political  Addresses," 
contains  the  comparatively  scanty  harvest  of 
his  later  years  ;  and  it  is  of  special  interest  to 
us  in  this  country,  for  it  covers  the  period  of  his 
residence  here  as  Minister.  Since  he  has  returned 
home,  and  Matthew  Araold  has  died,  no  one  is 
left  to  perform  the  particular  fimction  of  com- 
memorating in  dignified  and  appropriate  words 
the  anniversaries  of  English  literature.  Here, 
for  example,  we  have  the  addresses  delivered 
on  unveiling  the  bvists  of  Fielding  at  Taunton, 
and  of  Coleridge  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Later 
in  the  volume,  we  are  again  taken  back  to 
America,  and  shown  how  burning  questions  of 
the  day  can  be  discussed  in  a  philosophic 
spirit.  And  here  as  before,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  the  refiectiou,  that  we  have  no  Englishman 
who  precisely  fills  Mr.  Lowell's  place  of  veteran 
and  mipartial  critic,  a  warm  patriot,  but  free 
from  i)artizanship  and  chauvinism  alike— the 
ideal  "  professor  in  politics."  The  volume  closes 
with  an  index  to  all  the  Prose  works,  occupying 
no  less  than  100  pages,  compiled  with  American 
exhaustiveness,  but  printed  witli  certain  varieties 
of  tyjio  that  are  not  altogether  pleasing  to 
English  {^yes. 


UmVERHITY  JOTTINGS. 

TiiE  vice-chancellor  has  appointed  Sir  Alfred 
C.  Lyall  to  deliver  the  public  lecture  at  Cam- 
bridge on  Sir  Robert  Rede's  foundation  for  this 
year.  The  subject  chosen  is  "  Natural  EeUgion 
in  India.  ' 

PliOF.  Jebb  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
deliver  the  second  course  of  Turnbull  lectures 
on  pcetry  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more. The  first  course  is  just  now  being 
delivered  by  Mr.  Stedman. 

Camhridge,  his  later  university,  has  antici- 
pated Oxford  in  conferring  upon  Mr.  Mandell 
Creighton  the  degree  of  D.D.  Mr.  Freeman 
will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  in  the  Grace  his  fellow- 
historian  is  officially  described  as  "bishop 
designate  "  of  Peterborough. 

Mr.  W.  R.  DUNSTAN  has  been  appointed  by 
the  delegates  of  the  common  university  fund  at 
Oxford  to  be  lecturer  in  materia  medica  for 
a  term  of  three  years. 


Mr.  W.  R.  MoRFiLL,  reader  in  Slavonic  at 
Oxford,  was  to  deliver  a  public  lecture  to-day 
(Saturday)  on  "  The  Origin  of  the  Russians, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Chronicle  of 
Nestor." 

Tub  following  is  the  Latin  speech  in  which 
the  Public  Orator  at  Oxford  (the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Merry,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College)  introduced 
Mr.  H.  Bradley  for  the  honorary  degree  of 
M.A.  on  Tuesday,  March  3  : 

' '  Sextus  iam  agitur  annus  ex  quo  ordinibus  uostris 
adacriptum  excepimus  rirum  eruditum  lacobum 
Murray,  cuius  ope  perfectissimum  Auglici  sermouis 
thesaurum  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano  iam  turn 
emittendum  curabat  Academia. 

' '  Adeo  tameu  inter  manus  cotidie  succrevit  vasta 
moles,  mirabOis  Ula  quidem  et  Universitate  Oxoni- 
ensi  baud  indigna,  tantmnque  laboris  impendium 
magis  magis  postulavit,  ut  fieri  non  posset  quin 
nova  arcesserentur  auxUia,  ne  molestae  quaedam 
opei'i  conflciendo  obvenirent  morae.  Quae  cum  ita 
sint  gratiUor  Academiae  quae  strenuum  et  doctiun 
sibi  vinim  libenti  libentem  adsciverit,  qui  cum 
propter  luculentam  antiquitatis  cognitionem  acu- 
tissimis  sese  iiidicibus  comprobaverit,  turn  prae- 
sertim  Lq  scientia  linguistica  tantam  adeptus  est 
laudem  ut  dignus  haberetur  qui  Socletati  PhHo- 
logicae  praesideret. 

' '  Duco  ad  vos  virum  insignem  Henricum  Bradley, 
de  omnibus  litterarum  studiis  optime  meritum,  ut 
admittatur  adgradum  Magistriin  faciUtate  Artium, 
honoris  causa." 

The  University  of  Oxford  has  been  asked  to 
lend  the  portrait  of  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  in 
the  Bodleian,  for  the  Royal  Naval  Exhibition. 

On  Saturday  last,  the  senatus  of  Aberdeen 
university  confen-ed  the  degree  of  LL.D.  on 
the  following :  Dr.  W.  Bruce  Dingwall ;  Mr. 
James  Moir;  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Geelong;  Prof. 
Daniel  Oliver;  Mr.  Robert  A.  Niel ;  Sheriff 
Rampini ;  and  Mr.  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members 
of  University  College,  London,  held  last  week, 
the  follo^ving  were  elected  members  of  the 
coimcU :  Mr.  Henry  Craik,  Mr.  R.  B.  Haldane, 
Mr.  Ludwig  Mond,  and  Lord  Reay. 

The  committee  formed  to  present  Prof. 
Henry  Morley  with  a  testimonial,  on  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  chair  of  English  at  University  Col- 
lege, London,  has  just  issued  its  report.  After 
paying  for  an  illuminated  address,  and  pro- 
viding the  capital  for  a  medal  to  be  given 
yearly  with  the  principal  English  prize,  the 
balance  of  the  subscriptions  (which  is  consider- 
able) is  to  be  handed  over  to  Prof.  Morley  as  a 
personal  gift. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Society 
for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  is  to 
be  held  at  the  Guildhall  to-day  (Saturday),  at 
3  p.m.,  when  the  Bishop  of  Durham  will  deliver 
an  address  on  "Ideals."  It  is  hoped  that 
Mr.  Goschen  will  also  be  present,  and  make 
a  statement  as  to  the  future  development  of  the 
society. 


ORIGINAL  VERSE. 

KENNACK  SANDS. 

On  Kennack  Sands  the  sun 
Shines,  and  the  warm  wind  blows, 
Moulding  the  banks  anew 
Where  the  sea-holly  grows. 
Waters  softly  blue. 
And  exquisitely  clear, 
Meet  the  o'er  arching  sky  : 
O'er  them  the  sweet  airs  mu. 
There  may'st  thou  idly  lie 
And  still  find  new  delights. 
Watching  the  gulls'  white  flights 
Above  that  lonely  place ; 
Listen  by  hours,  nor  hear 
A  single  human  sound 
To  spoil  the  free,  profound, 
Aerial  quietness. 


But  when  thon'rt  gone,  the  night 

On  Kennack  comes,  and  soon 

Lovely  beyond  dreams 

Arises  the  roimd  moon  : 

lu  whose  trembling  Ught 

The  rough  splendour  gleams 

Of  the  crested  sea. 

Ah  !  could'st  thou  there  then  be  ! 

But  mortal  ears  can  hear  not 

What  those  pale  sands  hear  then  ; 

Soimds  not  of  mortal  bu-fch. 

Laughter,  and  dance,  and  mirth, 

Of  the  golden-haired  sea  fairies 

Mermaidens  and  mermen. 

On  days  when  I  have  lost 

My  peace,  and  when  my  heart 

Beats  faster  than  it  should, 

Some  chance  sight  wfil  start 

Pilgrim  memory's  feet, 

Back  she  flies  ;  and  sweet 

Kennack' s  lonely  coast 

Spreads  before  my  mind. 

The  sea-sound  calms  my  blood  ; 

Fresh  blows  the  cool  sea-wind. 

And  murmurs  in  my  ear  : 

Peace  hath  left  thee  awhile, 

But  to  delight  her  here. 


R.  L.  B. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Expositor  for  March  contains  Prof. 
Sanday's  second  article  on  the  origin  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
he  agrees  with  those  who  seek  for  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Gospels  in  a  written  document,  and 
is  abreast  of  contemporary  criticism.  He  also 
gives  an  interesting  notice  of  Prof.  Ramsay's 
work  on  the  historical  geography  of  Asia 
Miiior.  Prof.  Marshall  at  last  arrives  at  the 
point,  and  endeavours  to  prove  his  theory  that 
at  least  certain  portions  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  were  translated  from  a  common 
Aramaic  original.  Thus  far  we  are  not 
persuaded,  nor  does  this  article  show  well  by  the 
side  of  Prof.  Sanday's  masterly  paper.  A  much 
more  thorough  scholarship  is  required  to  solve 
such  a  difficult  problem,  if,  indeed,  it  be 
soluble.  Dr.  Petavel,  apparently  a  French 
scholar,  writes  interestingly  of  the  "house" 
(Vulg.,  villa)  of  Gethsemane.  A  lecture  on 
Joel  by  that  gifted  scholar  and  preacher,  the 
late  Prof.  Elmslie,  and  an  exposition  of  James 
i.  9, 10,  represent  the  homiletical  element  in  this 
number. 

The  Anti<iuary  of  this  month  is  hardly  up  to 
its  usual  level.  The  archaeological  news, 
which  has  of  late  been  an  important  feature, 
continues  to  be  well  arranged  ;  but  the  articles 
are  none  of  them  of  a  character  to  enforce 
attention.  Mr.  R.  C.  Hope  continues  his 
series  of  papers  on  "  Holy  Wells,"  which,  when 
completed  and  furnished  with  a  topographical 
index,  wiU  form  a  useful  handbook.  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Scarlett  gossips  pleasantly  on  English  heir- 
looms, and  the  Hon.  Harold  Dillon  tells  some 
interesting  facts  concerning  English  horses  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 


THE  NEW  RUSSIAN  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 

"Warsaw  :  Feb.  16, 18.91. 
Towards  the  end  of  1889,  thanks  to  the  efibrts 
of  some  professors  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Uni- 
versity, a  Russian  Historical  Society  was 
founded,  and  its  regulations  were  confirmed  on 
October  1  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instiiic- 
tion.  The  society  now  numbers  163  members, 
and  has  just  published  the  first  volume  of  its 
Proceedings  under  the  title  Isiorichtskoe  Obosr- 
■jenie  or  "  Historical  Review."  I  venture  to 
give  some  account  of  the  various  contents  of 
this  interesting  volume.  Several  articles  are 
written  by  Prof.  Carejev,  who  took  a  leading 
part  in  organising  the  society.    In  his  introduc- 
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tory  sketch  on  "The  Investigation  of  some  Theo- 
retical Questions  in  Historical  Science,"  Prof. 
Carejev  points  out  that  the  problem  for  his- 
torians of  the  future  is,  not  how  to  write 
history  (iris  Sf7  tV  'urTopiav  auyypiffii'),  but  how 
to  comprehend  its  evolution,  or,  as  has  been 
said  by  a  German  author,  "den  concreten 
Mechanismus  der  Geschichte  in  allgemeine 
(abstracte)  Untorsuchungen  blosszulegen  und 
zu  eriautem."  Consequently,  Prof,  Carejev  on 
the  following  pages  discusses  the  greatest  pro- 
blem of  the  human  mind — "  the  philosophy, 
history,  and  theory  of  progress."  The  next 
chapter  is  devoted  by  the  same  author  to  a 
general  sketch  of  recent  French  publications 
on  the  Great  Revolution,  Other  contributions 
come  from  S.  V.  Forsten,  P.  D.  Pogodin,  S.  L, 
Stepanov,  and  Prof.  A,  T,  Pavinski  (of  the 
University  of  Warsaw),  Mr.  Forsten  opens  his 
paper  on  "The  Foreign  PoUcy  of  Sweden  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  "  with  an  old  assertion, 
that  Gustavus's  motive  for  mterferenco  was 
principally  political,  since  the  object  of  gaining 
important  acquisitions  of  territory  on  the  Baltic 
weighed  more  with  him  than  sympathy  for 
his  suffering  coreligionists.  Though  Mr. 
Forsten  has  made  use  of  a  large  store  of  im- 
printed materials  at  Paris,  Eome,  and  Stock- 
holm, the  whole  question  still  remains  very 
uncertain,  Mr,  Pogodin,  whose  article  is 
entitled  "Macaulay  as  Historian,"  does  not 
seem  to  have  truly  appreciated  the  peculiarities 
of  Macaulay's  genius — the  brilliancy  of  his 
rhetorical  exposition,  though  touched  with 
partisanship  and  with  a  tendency  to  paradox. 
Mr,  Stepanov  reviews  the  recent  works  of 
Fustel  de  Coulanges  and  Glasson  on  the  origin 
of  rural  property  imder  the  Franks,  Prof, 
Pavinski  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
present  state  of  Polish  historiogiaphy.  With 
all  their  faults,  the  historians  of  to-day  have 
elucidated  the  mediaeval  period  of  Poland,  and 
thrown  much  light  on  its  internal  state  and 
social  relations, 

B,  Alexandkenko, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


"  ARISTOTLE     ON     THE     CONSTITUTION     OF 
ATHENS." 
Trinity  College,  Dublin :  Feb.  27, 1891. 

P.  33, 1.  .5. — Ko!  -KiKiv  Irfi  Trf'fiTTif*  TJJi'  aurV  aWlay 
^PX"'"'-*  i^oiriaav.  The  editor's  suggestion,  Sii  rt/i/ 
avTT,v  aiTtav  apxhv  ovk  inotrjaaVj  gives  the  required 
seuBC,  but  does  not  exphiiu  the  corruption,  liead 
rill'  ainijv  ahiav  afapxias.  The  omission  of  one 
oi/  caused  the  corruption,  ifapxta  is  the  negative 
of  apx-l),  "archonship"  {ef.  Xeuophou,  Jlell. 
ii.  3,  1). 

P.  30,  1.  -1. — ot  trjt/  oKiyapxlay  iC^iTovi/.  Perhaps 
^f^Xoi/f  here  aud  on  p.  93,  1.  6. 

P.  42,  1.-  11. —  [<)i<u>p  5'  <^JfKA?;iri]aff(i'  liiHpdy.  The 
restoration  is  certainly  wrong.  The  alternative 
expressions  are  piiKp6v  or  ipam-^  /""tpf,  and  the  verb 
should  be  iiT\nii\y6pT)a(  or  ((piiniat,  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

P.  13,  1.  12. ■ — wffT€  Sia[^7re]p(}  iytupyovvTo.  tovto 
S'  tTToici  K  T.A.  This  adverb  aud  the  middle  verb 
are,  of  course,  impossible.  The  MS.  has  tytup- 
youi/-rat.      Possibly    &tm   ISiovs    aypovs    iynkpyovv. 

KOi  TOVTO  S*    4Tto[ft   K  T.A. 

p.  41,  1.  20.  —  fjLtyi(TTov  6e  irai'Twi'  ^v  [ruf  dpeo-Ko]- 
/jiiiuv  t4  SrinoTiKhv  that  rf  ij6fi  k.t.A.  It  is  hard  to 
find  a  substitute  for  this  unlucky  conjecture. 
Perhaps  TWf  itiaivovfjifvtcv. 

P.  45,  1.  7. — Kal  S^  Koi  &  fia\i<TTa  Ka6[^K'\u>v  irphs 
T^s  Tupa^^/5o!.  This  is  untranslatable.  The  SIS. 
has  jrpos  t(7)j')  t(7)s)  Ti/paceiSuj.  Perhaps  read 
KaeiJKair  Trpiij  wpoaTaras  t.  The  law  referred  both 
to  the  tyrant  himself  and  to  those  who  were  chiefly 
instrumental  iu  establishing  a  tyranny.  irpoiTorai 
(almost  "ringleaders")  covers  both.  For  the  ex- 
pression cf.  Xenophon,  Hell.  v.  1,  36 — TrpomiTai 
yfi/dixeroi  rrjs  (!i.iifr)u 

P.  40,  1.  1. — ^(rav  6c  Sua  ^ci/  cK  t^s  yafinris  .  .  . 
Svo  b'  (K  T^s  'Apyiiai  k.t.A.  This  would  uiiply  that 
the  Argivo  Tiinonassa  was  only  a  coueubiue  of 
Pisistratus ;  but  Aristotle  know  that  she  was  his 
wife,  for  ui  the  next  seuteuce  he  tells  us  so — fyrjfxtp 
yap  K.T.A.  The  opposition  is  clciirly  between  the 
first  wife  aud  the  second.  Eead,  therefore,  c'k  ttjs 
TTpwTTjs  yaficTTji  {or  T^y  yojuetTJi  7^y  irptiiTTis).  The 
corruption  (in  either  case)  was  due  to  the  homoio- 
teleuton  ttis. 

P.  40  {ad  extrcm.). — The  editor  makes  a  difficulty 
about  the  antecedent  of  a<p'  at.     Is  not  o6  neuter  'r 

P.  48,  1.  15. — aAA'  d   Ae7*5/iei'os  Ktiyos oiiK 

aAi)9))s  (aTif.  But  the  MS.  has  oA»j9fs.  Head 
cv  TaATj^t'i. 

P.  49,  1.  5. — TTciVos  avTcp  Thf  'laKiav  buit/ai  t^v 
Sfiidr.    Kead  airf. 

P.  '53,  1.  IC. — fir'nTTkvvv  d  brjpLOS  Ttf  KKuaOivii. 
i  Sfipioi  is  clearly  a  gloss. 

P.  50,  1.  7. —  Trpooijy6p^:va'€  Sf  rwy  S-fifiwf  rovs  ixetf 
airb  TU'V  rdnuv,  Tovi  Sh  airii  rwv  KTtaavzojv  '  oil  y&p 
HwafTis  i-wrjpxov  Itl  tois  Ti-noa.  The  editor  suggests 
that  anaai.  should  be  read.  PalaeographicaUy  oh 
yh.p  ^Tai'TCS  <ot  KTf(rai'T€$>  vnijpxov  k.t.A.  would 
be  a  neat  correction.  All  the  original  foimders 
were  not  extant  in  local  memories.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  meant  that  some  places  were  name- 


less,  we  might  read  iwaciy  iirTJpx'  MpLaja  roij 
r6rois. 

P.  61. — KiKoSiiftov  ipxovrof,  MS.  Nikoji^Joi/i.  I 
do  not  follow  the  editor's  objections  to  Nicomediii. 
A  dark  suspicion  crosses  one's  mind  thnt  the 
' '  Medes ' '  are  at  the  bottom  of  his  note.  He  does 
not  like  a  conqueror  of  Medes  at  Athens  before 
Marathon,  or  at  least  before  the  Ionic  revolt.  Of 
what  Medes  was  Tydeus  thinking  when  he  named 
his  son  Diomedes?  If  the  MS.  had  MtiSoh'kcu, 
there  would  be  some  sense  in  the  editor's  note. 

P.  78,  1.  7.—  Kal  XP^"""  ptfv  Tiva  Si«5i5ou.  Perhaps 
iiwSuKlay  iSliou  [scil.  Kleophon). 

P.  91,  1.  7. —  Sjcfc  Tohs  irapopyiffayTa^f  a  very 
doubtful  form.     Head  either  opyiaai'Tas  or  Tiapopfiii- 

(TOI'Taf. 

P.  95,  1.  1. — If  juavicDi/  is  right,  this  is  far  the 
earUest  instance  of  /xaviiu.  I  should  be  iucliucd 
to  read  fiannis  &v.  yripuv  is  also  doubtful.  ir.Od- 
fifyo!  should,  of  course,  be  -niSipLivoi. 

P.  101,  1.  5. — Ti/i7)T(lj  ihiaiai  Tpeli  ixaTtpav. 
Read  iniTtpov  {cf.  Thp  kcktiim'Voc.  1.  3). 

P.  102,  1.  7. — T^v  avaypacpiiv.  Wc  should  expect 
t^i/  itroypaipijy. 

P.  103,  1.  21. — Tjyov^Lttfot  toDto  vpurne  i/tx*"'  ^**' 
Ttjs  i/xovoias.  So  MS  ;  but  p.fv  is  printed  after 
&PXfiy  in  the  text.  There  is  no  point  in  pn'y.  St" 
is  merely  a  slip  for  Sfiy,  which  is  really  w.antcd. 
"Deeming  that  it  was  right  that  this  measure 
should  begin  the  restoration  of  concord," 

P.  105,  1.  2.~S(vrfpa  5i  ko!  vpuTT]  fxiT^  TaiTa 
[^ijfX"""'^  lroAiT«(oj  Tii^is  1)  *V1  07|<r(<iH  ytyjiifit;. 
MS.  voAtTfiay  Ta^ty.  Kead  KaTcxui'Ta  TruKiTtlay  to^.s. 

P.  106,  1.  3. —  oyS6Ti  5*  r]  tuv  TfTpaKu^r'nxv  Karao- 
Taffn.     MS.  oyai-qii.    Head  o-vSiiij  5'rii'. 

P.  Ill,  1.  10.— Kal  3  Ti  tv  tKaaTtj  rp  ^^e^a,  Kal 
3  Ti  ou  Kofl^Kei  oBtoi  npnypdipovai.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  letters  of  Hai-iiKfi  are  uncertain.  Perhap.s 
Ka9fJ«i.  iia+f'xi»  might  well  have  been  a  technical 
word  iu  the  sense  required. 

P.  112,  1.  14.— ir«pi  is  wanttd  before  uy. 

1 .  127,  1.  3. — 6  iy  ayop^  aiToy  apyhi  &vios  forai. 
We  must  either  read  i  iy  ayop^  apyhs  oiroi,  or 
regard  ipy6s  as  a  gloss. 

J.  B.  Bluy. 


Prof.  Tyrrell  wishes  to  make  two  corret:lious  m 
his  letter  in  the  Academy  of  last  week,  which  wa;i 
printed  without  a  proof : 

P.  14,  1.  5,— For  T]\avyfi,  read  ^Aoi<€i,  "  ia  dis- 
tracted." 

P.  120, 1.  9.— For  iiciaav,  read  6ir6<rav. 

Prof.  Tyrrell  also  adds  the  following  fresh 
emendation : 

P.  30, 1.  tilt. — TvxSiy,  read  Tvxiiy. 


With  regard  to  p.  33,  1.  5,  Mr.  J.  A.  Slewart, 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Lean, 
writing  from  Flounders  College,  Ackwortb,  both 
suggest  emendations  very  similar  to  that  mad<; 
above  by  Mr.  Biu^y.  The  former  remarks  that  the 
Berlin  fragment,  as  translated  by  Blass  {JIcrnuK 
XV.  372)  has  Sia  Taiiriy  ;  and  he  therefore  piopotes 
5ia  T^v  avT^jy  citlay  avopxlay  eiro'tTjiray.  The  latter 
would  read  Tijy  qlit?;/  €Tt  aFa^x'ai^ 

Again,  in  p.  43,  1.  12,  3Ir.  Stewart  suL.'ge.-itii 
^ffre  St(T4\uvv  yfwpyovyrts,  aud  aypoixiji.  for 
n[jro],)oi[s]  in  the  previous  line ;  while  Mr.  Lomi 
makes  substantially  the  same  emendation  as  Mr. 
Bury. 

Mr.  Stewart  goes  on  : 

"  P.  24,  2,  3. — ly  Toij  y6nois  Toi[v  2]n\u)yo%  m. 
ovKiTi  XP^*''^^^  {oTuy  \_UKhi)  yi']ypairTat  For  otov 
fUds  I  would  suggest  oi  yZy. 

"  Some  readers  of  the  Academy  may  not  have  seen 
the  opinion  which  Prof.  H.  Diels  has  expressed  iu 
the  Deutsche  I.iltcraturzeitung  (February  14) :  "Am 
Anfang  fehlen  ein  Par  Columnen,  am  Schluss 
(col.  31-37)  ist  der  Text  verstiimmelt,  aher  dai 
Uebrige  (30  col.  =  62  Kapitel)  liest  sich  ohue  Miihe, 
da  die  kleineren  Liicken  liier  von  der  Ilcrausgeber, 
Mr.  Kenyon  mit  Geschick  und  Gliick  erganzt 
wordeu  sind.  Diese  Leistimg,  die  mit  erstaunlicher 
SchueUigkeit  voUgebracht  worden  ist,  verdieut  urn 
so  mehr  unsere  voile  Anerkennimg,  als  Gelehrte, 
die  solcher  Arbeit  femer  stehen,  das  iu  der  editio 
priuceps  gliicklich  Geleistote  als  selbstverstiindlich 
hinzunehmen,  imd  auf  das  minder  Gelungene  den 
Finger  sra  legen  pflegen.'  " 

[With  regard  to  ovtr  own  comments  last  week 
upon  the  second  edition,  we  are  informed  that  no 
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alteraliuu  has  been  made  that  would  involve  a 
departure  from  the  MS.  The  only  corrections  are 
in  places  where  the  actual  reading  was  wrongly 
given  in  the  first  edition.  For  example,  the  tii-ai 
new  inserted  after  iSiwv  in  p.  43,1.  3,  is  here  repre- 
sented in  the  MS.  by  a  short  stroke,  as  often ; 
and  similarly  the  Si  of  amStotKU  is  an  addition 
above  the  line.  In  short,  the  second  edition  does 
not  profess  to  be  a  critical  text  any  more  than  the 
first.  It  is  rather  a  reprint,  occasioned  by  the 
pressure  of  the  public  demand. — Ed.  Academy.] 


THE  FLEXIOUAL  INTrNITIVE. 

Oxford :  March  2, 1S91. 

If,  as  Mr.  Mayhew  says,  I  am  wrong  in 
thinking  that  our  old  ilexional  infinitive  is  stiU 
surviving  in  the  English  language,  I  cannot 
take  refuge  in  the  extenuation  which  he  pro- 
vides for  me,  when  he  supposes  that  I  have  not 
given  adequate  consideration  to  the  subject.  I 
cannot  back  out  of  it  by  calling  it  a  mere  obiter 
dictum.  On  the  contrary,  this  point  has  had 
my  best  attention,  and  the  conclusion  has  been 
deliberately  formed. 

It  was  some  time  about  1866  that  a  friend 
asked  me  how  to  parse  a  word  ending  in  -imj 
in  some  such  a  connexion  as  that  of  Pope's 
line  •  •  Nature's  chief  masterpiece  is  writing 
well."  I  found  myself  puzzled.  My  friend 
was  puzzled,  a  puzzled  teacher  had  put  the 
query  to  him ;  so  we  were  all  puzzled.  The 
difficidty  interested  me,  and  I  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  matter.  I  collected  instances  ; 
removing  those  which  were  manifestly  partici- 
ples or  substantives,  and  retaining  those  which 
belonged  to  the  problematical  category,  I 
carefully  sought  to  track  the  history.  I  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  flexional  infinitive 
survives  and  is  in  active  function  among  us, 
under  the  guise  of  a  verbal  noun  or,  to  the 
superficial  eye,  of  a  present  participle.  When 
my  Entjlish  Pldloloyy  appeared  in  1871,  it  con- 
tained in  the  flexional  division  of  the  chapter 
on  Syntax  an  explicit  statement  of  the 
evidence  in  proof  of  this  flexional  infinitive. 
During  the  twenty  years  which  have  since 
elapsed,  I  have  on  three  different  occasions  had 
to  revise  this  book  for  a  new  edition,  and 
always  with  the  effect  that  the  argument  for 
the  flexional  infinitive  has  seemed  to  acquire 
some  new  illustration.  The  passage  in  my 
EiiijUsh  Prose,  which  is  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Mayhew's  animadversion,  is  only  a  cursory 
abstract  of  the  case  which  may  be  seen  in  detail 
in  Emjliah  Philoloyy  (§  580).  I  have  gone  into 
these  particulars,  not  because  they  prove  my 
view  to  be  sound,  but  because  they  show  that 
what  I  have  published  on  this  point  is  at  least 
of  my  very  best. 

If  I  am  wrong,  I  should  bo  glad  to  be  set 
right,  and  I  am  disappointed  with  Mr. 
Mayhew's  letter  in  this  respect,  that  it  contains 
little  of  a  guiding  or  corrective  nature.  He  says 
that  my  error  has  been  due  to  a  confusion 
between  form  and  flexion,  but  he  does  noth- 
ing to  unravel  the  tangle,  and  show  the 
problematical  combination  is  to  be  accounted 
for.  It  is  easy  to  frame  indictments  in  abstract 
phraseology  ;  what  we  want  in  criticism  is  con- 
crete and  cogent  reasoning.  I  have  made,  it 
appears,  a  confusion  between  form  and  function ; 
that  is  to  say,  as  I  presume,  from  the  observa- 
tion tliat  some  words  in  -iinj  have  the  function 
of  infinitive  or  gerund,  I  have  unwarily  inferred 
that  the  form  -in;/  is  the  lineal  representative 
of  the  old  Saxon  infinitive  in  -an.  My  position 
is,  that  I  have  made  this  a  question  to  inves- 
tigate, and  that  I  have  convinced  myself  that  it 
is  so. 

The  question  between  us  lies  in  a  small 
compass.  Mr.  Mayhew  does  not  deny  the 
infinitival  function,  he  only  questions  the 
legitimacy  of  the  descent  of  the  form.  I  never 
said  that  -an  omjht  to  be  represented  by  a 
modem  -ing,  that  it  was  a  regular  proceeduig. 


one  to  merit  the  coxmtenanoo  and  approbation 
of  the  latest  school  of  exact  phoneticians.  I 
only  said  that,  as  a  historical  fact,  it  was  so  ; 
and  that  the  steps  of  the  development  are  plain 
enough  to  follow.  Mr.  Mayhew  gives  a  series 
of  descending  forms  from  lufian  to  "  love,"  and 
the  last  of  his  series,  that  is  the  one  just  before 
"  love,"  is  tow».  This,  ho  says,  is  the  regular  and 
legitimate  process  of  development ;  the  regidar 
process  led  to  lovtn,  and  thence  to  "love." 
But  when  we  made  the  last  step  by  dropping 
the  n,  was  there  any  law  to  forbid  our  retaining 
in  certain  structures  the  older  and  stiU  flexional 
form,  and  doing  it,  too,  without  knowing  it, 
and  disguising  the  process  to  our  own  eyes  by  a 
mask  very  familiar  in  other  instances  wherein 
we  have  been  apt  to  change  -an,  -en,  -in  into 
-ing  ? 

J.  Eaele. 


THE  0S3IANIC  SAGA. 


London :  March  2,  1890. 

In  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  Prof. 
Zimnier,  he  takes  exception  to  certain  points  in 
my  summary  of  his  article  on  the  Ossianic 
Saga.  I  am  anxious  that  his  theory  should 
suffer  no  prej  udice  from  my  imperfect  exposition 
of  it,  and  I  hasten  to  give  the  substance  of 
Prof.  Zrmmer's  communication.  The  refer- 
ences are  to  the  AauJEMY  of  February  14. 

P.  161,  col.  3,  1.  49:  Instead  of  saying  "the 
signification  of  the  word  \_fian  ]  was  still  further 
extended ;  in  the  form  Fine  it  became  equivalent 
to  men,  race,  tribe,"  I  should  have  said, 
"in  the  form  Fene  the  word  came  to  denote 
specifically  one  of  the  races  inhabiting  Ireland." 

P.  162,  col.  2,  1.  46 :  "  Caittil  was  a  Mr. 
White."  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  made  it 
plain  that  this  sentence  is  a  comment  upon 
Prof.  Zimmer's  theory  rather  than  a  statement 
of  it.  I  do  not  think  the  comment  an  unfair 
or  misleading  one,  but  Prof.  Zimmer  may 
legitimately  think  otherwise.  Anyhow,  I 
should  have  made  it  clearer  that  he  looks  upon 
"  hviti "  as  a  nickname,  and  not  as  a  surname. 
The  steps  in  the  process  are  these  :  Caittil  was 
nick-named  hviti  "the  white."  Thelrish  re- 
tained the  nickname,  but  translated  it ;  and  as 
the  form  it  thus  assumed  in  Irish,  Find,  is  a 
frequent  element  in  many  Irish  names  {e.y,, 
Findbar,  Findlog,  &c.),  the  recognisable  part 
of  the  name.  Find,  persisted,  and  the  unrecog- 
nisable part,  Caittil,  died  out.  Thus,  the 
twelfth  century  scribe  of  the  Book  of  Leinstor 
fragment  of  Goyadh  (faedhel  substitutes  for  the 
unintelligible  Caittil  the  Irish  word  caar, 
"hero,"  in  the  passage  describing  Caittil's 
defeat  by  Olaf . 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  Caittil's 
adversary,  Olaf,  did  bear  the  nickname  "  hviti  " 
((/.  Todd's  Coyadh  Gaedhel,  p.  Ixx.),  which  is 
as  definitely  attributed  to  him  in  the  Norse 
texts  as  Lodbrog  is  to  Bagnar  or  Harfagri  to 
the  consolidator  of  Norway.  Is  it  not  strange 
that  the  Irish  texts  never  think  of  translating 
this  standing  nickname,  but  always  speak 
of  the  Danish  leader  as  Amlaibh  simply  ?  Sup- 
posing Caittil  to  have  been  nicknamed  "  hviti " 
(the  point  to  be  proved),  why  should  the  Irish 
have  treated  him  differently  from  Olaf  ? 

My  note  at  the  foot  of  p.  162,  col.  2,  is  objected 
to  by  Prof.  Zimmer.  He  had  been  arguing 
that  the  heathen  practices  attributed  to  Find 
implied  the  heathen  nature  of  the  latter.  I 
summed  up  a  portion  of  his  argument  in  the 
words  :  ' '  positive  heathen  practices  could  no 
more  have  occurred  in  South  Ireland  in 
the  ninth  century  than  in  Germany  of  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  "  ;  and  I  noticed 
how  different  this  standpoint  was  from  that  of 
the  modern  folklorist.  Prof.  Zimmer  would  have 
me  emphasise  the  distinction  between  conscious 
and  unconscious    heathenism.      Traces  of  the 


latter,  he  agrees,  are  to  be  found  even  to  this 
day;  but  his  point  is  that  imbas  forosnai  is 
definitely  described  as  an  offering  and  appeal  to 
idol-gods,  that  teinm  laeyda  is  associated  with 
it  as  one  of  the  practices  banished  by  Patrick 
as  implying  the  renunciation  of  baptism  (r/. 
Cormac,  sub  voce),  that  both  practices  are  thus 
consciously  heathen,  and  could  not  have 
obtained  among  the  Christian  Irish  of  the 
ninth  century.  I  had  intended  to  convey  Prof. 
Zimnier's  distinction  by  my  use  of  the  word 
"positive,"  but  I  feel  that  my  concision  did 
injustice  to  his  argument.  At  the  same  time,  I 
must  point  out  that  the  reference  to  ninth- 
century  Ireland  begs  the  whole  question,  which 
is  whether  the  oldest  portions  of  the  Fenian 
Saga  are  or  are  not  a  product  of  pre-Christian 
Ireland.  If  the  native  traditions  are  right, 
then  the  difficidty  vanishes. 

In  answer  to  my  objection  that  the  Norsemen 
were  hardly  likely  to  describe  themselves  as 
enemies  {Jiandr),  Prof.  Zimmer  again  refers 
to  a  passage  in  the  Oryaiii  brudne  da  Derya. 
Ingcel  and  his  fellow-pirates  are  attacking  the 
house  in  which  the  high  king  of  Ireland  is 
passing  the  night.  "IJp,  Jiaima,"  says  he 
to  his  men  ;  "let us  attack  the  house."  When 
they  draw  near,  the  king,  hearing  a  noise,  asks 
who  is  there.  "  Pianna,"  answers  one  of  his 
champions.  But  the  present  text  of  Oryain 
brudne  da  Derya  cannot  be  older  than  the  tenth 
century,  and  the  word  jianna  had  a  perfectly 
well-known  meaning  at  the  time  of  "  warriors," 
"champions."  There  is  nothing  in  the  story 
to  imply  that  its  author  intended  by  the  use  of 
the  word  to  imply  that  Ingcel  and  his  com- 
panions were  Vikings. 

To  my  objection  that  the  theory  in  nowise 
accounts  for  the  standing  quarrel  between  Find 
and  the  Lochlanners,  Prof.  Zimmer  answers  that 
this  quarrel  is  a  special  feature  of  the  North- 
Irish  and  Highland  Fenian  texts,  to  bo 
accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  "  Loohlan- 
naich  "  in  North- West  Scotland  as  late  as  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  by  their  conflicts  with 
the  Celtic  population.  I  would  only  point  out 
that  if  these  local  conflicts  of  the  twelfth  and 
fom-teenth  centuries  so  profoundly  influenced  the 
Scotch-Gaelic  Fenian  texts,  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  remarkable  that  no  trace  of  the  conflicts 
between  the  Irish  and  the  Anglo-Norman  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Irish  Fenian  texts. 

Prof.  Zimmer  adds  some  interesting  con- 
siderations upon  the  names  Oscar  and  Oisiii ; 
but  these  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  communi- 
cate. Nor  do  I  propose  to  anticipate  the 
numerous  objections  to  the  theory  as  a  whole 
which  have  occurred  to  me.  Indeed,  if,  as  Mr. 
Whitley  Stokes  shows,  the  etymologies  upon 
which  the  theory  is  based  be  unsound,  other 
criticism  may  well  wait.  I  am  intensely  re- 
lieved to  find  there  are  such  weighty  philologi- 
cal objections  to  the  teinm  lavyda  teinar  laey^ir 
equation.  Assuming  its  correctness,  I  could 
not  but  feel  its  far-reaching  consequences.  If 
incorrect,  much  of  Prof.  Zimmer's  argument 
goes  by  the  board. 

Alfred  Nutt. 


London :  Mai-ch  2, 1891. 

Dr.  Zimmer's  elaborate  treatise  on  the  above 
question  has  been  noticed  already  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Nutt  (Academy  of  February  14)  and  by 
Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  {ibid.  February  28).  In- 
tending combatants,  whether  for  or  against  the 
thesis  supported  with  so  much  erudition  and 
vigour,  will  make  all  the  better  play  for 
having  a  reasonable  amount  of  ammimition 
ready  to  their  hands ;  therefore,  if  the  reoentiy 
announced  "  Silva  Gadelica"  sees  the  light,  its 
contents  wUl  be  found  to  embrace  the  Lismore 
recension  of  "  Agallamh  na  Senorach,"  and 
the  Adventures  of  Toiguo,  son  of  Cian. 

ST.VNDisn  H,  O'Grady. 
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TUNIP  AND  NAHAMNA. 

■Weston-super-Mare  :  Feb.  21,  1891. 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Howorth  and  Prof.  Cheyne 
raise  interesting  questions,  -wliicli  I  will  try  to 

solve. 

Mr.  Howorth  understands  the  inscription  of 
Eiimeses  II.  to  say  that  Tmiip  was  between 
Kadesh  and  Aleppo.  I  think  there  is  no  ground 
for  this,  for  the  Shasu  spies  said  "in  the  land 
of  Khilibu,  to  the  north  of  Tunip."  Now, 
Tennib  [Tinnab,  the  same  place]  is  described 
as  "  a  large  village  hetonijiwj  to  Haleh  "  still — i.e., 
in  the  "land  of  Khilibu";  and  the  spies  said 
falsely  that  the  Kheta  king  was  north  of  Tunip 
in  the  land  of  Khilibu,  not  that  Khilibu  itself 
lay  to  the  north  of  Tunip.  Prof.  Maspero 
understands  the  matter  thus,  and  marks 
"  Toimipou  (Tinnab)  "  accordingly  in  his  map 
[Hist.  Anc,  i  ed.) 

I  have  often  thought  the  Tunubu  of  Tiglath 
Pileser  I.,  Dhunibun  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  had  a 
name  which  (like  so  very  many)  travelled  west- 
wards to  our  Tunip.  The  etymology  I  know 
not ;  but  is  it  Semitic  ?     Mr.  Sayoe  says : 

"  The  land  of  Nairi  or  '  the  rivers'  denoted  in 
the  age  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  the  districts  at  the 
sources  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  In  the 
time  of  Assiir-Natsirpal  and  his  successors,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  the  country  between  Lake  Van 
and  the  northern  frontier  of  Assyria,  and  con- 
sequently lay  to  the  south-west  of  the  Nairi  of  the 
time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I."  [Records  of  the  Fast, 
2nd  Series,  I.  106,  note  7). 

"With  regard  to  Arethu  among  the  allies 
against  Eameses,  I  confess  I  have  long  doubted, 
with  Mr.  Howorth,  whether  it  is  the  Phoenician 
Arvad.  I  do  not,  however,  find  it  in  Arpad, 
now  Tel  Erfad,  as  he  does,  but  rather  identify 
it  with  No.  123  of  the  Karnak  List,  and  think 
the  name  may  perhaps  be  found  at  Aradii,  west 
of  Aleppo  (Sachau,  104).  In  this  case  Tuka 
(No.  124)  would  bo  Tokat,  between  Aradd  and 
Turmanin,  which  I  take  for  Termanna  (No. 
125). 

Prof.  Cheyne  wiU  see  on  referring  to  my 
former  letter  (Academy,  Feb.  14,  p.  164)  that  I 
have  not  overlooked  the  letter  from  Dunip 
(Tunip)  praying  for  help  against  the  Kheta 
king,  found  among  the  "  newly-discovered  clay 
tablets."  It  is  most  interesting,  and  I  will 
try  to  find  some  light  on  the  mat  nujiashshc,  the 
copper  region  to  the  north.  But  I  do  not  agree 
with  M.  Halevy  about  the  position  of  Zobah. 
Allow  me  to  quote  what  I  have  written  in  the 
Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record  on  this  : 

"  With  regard  to  the  identification  of  Zobah 
(Aesyr.  Tsubit,  Tsiibut),  I  have  elsewhere 
suggested  that  the  Zobat  or  Zibat  which  the 
lamented  George  Smith  in  his  last  notes  describes 
as  '  4  mDes  round,'  with  '  extensive  ruins,'  must  be 
that  important  place  (see  Delitzsch,  '  Wo  lag  das 
Faradies  P  267).  Dr.  Sachau's  work  gives  further 
information.  He  calls  the  place  Zebed.  May  not 
the  hot-water  spring,  near  the  ruins,  called  el 
Ham  mam,  explain  the  name  Hammath  Zobah  ? 
And  this  may  be  the  Hamattu  mentioned  after 
Tsubitu  [jyo  lag,  &c.,  278).  Did  George  Smith 
mean  to  identify  the  ruins  which  he  saw  with  the 
ancient  Zobah  when  he  wrote  '  Zobah '  as  apply- 
ing to  them  'i  He  seems  to  have  heard  the  name 
pronounced '  Zobat'  or  'Zibat.'  " 

In  concluding  this  letter,  let  mo  say  how 
gladly  I  would  put  together  my  scattered 
researches  on  the  most  ancient  geography  of 
North  Syria  and  adjacent  regions  in  one  com- 
pact volume,  as  kindly  suggested  by  Mr. 
Howorth  and  Prof.  Cheyne,  but  for  the  diffi- 
culty in  England  of  publishing  such  results, 
except  in  transactions  of  societies  and  serials 
which  are  buried  in  libraries.  My  residence  at 
a  distance  from  London  discourages  me  in 
applying  to  publishers ;  but  I  have  often  vrished 
to  publish  a  small  volume  with  a  map,  for  which 


more    material    is    available    than    would    be 
generally  supposed. 

Henby  George  Tomkins. 

P.  8. — Mr.  Howorth  tells  me  that  he  did  not 
write  with  regard  to  the  name  Tunip  "it  is 
Semitic,"  but  "is  it  Semitic?"  I  raised  the 
question  of  Zobah  in  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund's  Quarterly  Statement,  April,  1885.  The 
real  position  of  Zobah  is  a  very  interesting 
point. 


THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CYPRUS. 

Ijamaca,  Cj-prus  '•  Feb.  7,  1891. 

Prof.  A.  Sakellarios  has  just  issued  at  Athens 
the  first  volume  of  a  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  his  Kuirpiaxi.  He  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  insert  on  pp.  12-24  my  "  Attempt  at 
a  Bibliogi-aphy  of  Cyprus,"  of  which  in  1889 
I  printed  for  private  circulation  a  second 
edition.  He  omits  only  my  lists  of  State 
papers  and  journals,  and  of  the  ephemeral 
literature  dealing  with  the  excavations  of 
Signor  L.  P.  di  Cesnola.  He  preserves  two 
misprints  of  mine,  and  adds  seventy-eight  of 
his    own ;    and    he    writes   this    note — ^k    toD 

KaraXdyov  roVTOu   ^uv  K.  Cobham  npavlaeitl^"'  tAs 
vXfiffras    rwf    avwrfpu    ^ridfinwi'    0i9\toypa<t>tu>v    r^s 

Kiirpoi/.     True,  299  out  of  301 ! 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  giudge  Mr.  Sakel- 
larios' readers  any  profit  they  can  derive  from 
my  labours.  But,  had  the  author  asked  my 
permission,  or  informed  me  of  his  intention,  to 
use  them,  I  could  have  added  not  two,  but 
ninety  new  titles,  and  an  entirely  new  section 
on  the  cartography  of  the  island. 

I  notice,  also,  that  the  x^P'^V  'f^s  Kirpov  iwh 
'A0.  A.  SoKeAAapiou  is  in  scale  and  contour  singu- 
larly like  the  map  reduced  by  Mr.  Stanford 
from  Capt.  H.  H.  Kitchener's  Trigonometrical 
Survey. 

Have  we  here  another  candidate  for  the  mot, 
disowned  for  Moliere— ^c  prends  man  bien  ou  je 
la  troiwe  I 

C.  Delaval  Cobham. 


SWALLOWS  BUILDING  AMONG  THE  RAFTERS. 
Bare,  Basses  Pyrf'nees,  France ;  Feb.  25, 1891. 
On  p.  191  of  the  Ac.vdemy,  February  21,  a 
statement  is  made,  taken  from  the  Classical 
Ikvieiv,  that  in  Greece  "the  swallows  buUd 
their  nests  not  under  the  eaves,  but  among  the 
rafters."  They  have  the  same  habit  here.  The 
house  from  which  I  write,  like  most  of  the 
others,  has  fine  eaves ;  yet  the  swallows  do  not 
build  under  them,  but  among  the  rafters  of  the 
chai,  notwithstanding  that  their  morning  nieal 
is  sometimes  delayed  through  the  late  opening 
of  the  outer  doors,  and  that  they  are  more  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  the  cats,  who  make  some 
victims  among  them  every  year.  They  have 
two  broods  each  summer,  and  are  so  tame  that 
the  young,  even  when  able  to  fly,  have  allowed 
my  children  to  stroke  them,  as  they  sit  on  the 
lower  door.  There  seem  to  be  contrary  tradi- 
tions among  the  Basques  about  these  .birds, 
some  regarding  them  as  bringing  good,  others 
iU-luck,  to  the  house. 

Wentworth  "Webster. 


8  p.m.  Civil  Engineers:  Diseuasion,  "The  Subter- 
ranean Water  in  the  Chalk  Formation  of  the  Upper 
Thames,  and  its  relation  to  the  Supply  of  London," 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Harrison. 

8  p.m.  Colonial  Institute :  "Australasian  Defence," 
by  General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards. 

8..30  p.m.  Anthropological;  "  Objects  collected  durinf^ 
the  Voyages  of  Vancouver,"  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Read;  "The 
Natives  of  Bowditch  Island,  Union  Group,"  by  Mr. 
J.  .T.  Lister. 
Wednesday,  March  11,  8  p.m.  Geological;  "Manod  and 
the  Moeli^'yns,"  by  Messrs,  A.  V,  .Tennini2;s  and  G.  J. 
"Williams  ;  "  Nautili  and  Ammonites,"  by  Mr.  S.  6.  Buck- 
man  ;  "  The  Tudor  Specimen  of  Eozoon,"  by  Mr.  J.  "W. 
Gregory. 

8p.m,  Society  of  Art*  :  "  Electricity  in  Relation  ta 
the  Human  Body,"  by  Mr.  H.  Newman  Lawrence  and 
Dr.  Arthur  Harries. 

8  p.m.  Cymmrodorion ;  "Pennillion  Cymrcig,"  by 
Mr.  Edward  Anwyl. 

8.30  p.m.    University  College :    "  Ice,   "Water,  and 
Steam,"  by  Prof.  "W.  Ramsay. 
TiluRSDAv,  March  12,  3  p.m.    Royal  Institution;  "Modem 
Chemistry   in   relation    to   Sanitation,"    11.,   by   Prof. 
C.  Meymott  Tidy. 

6  p.m.  London  Institution  :  "  Succession  of  Ideals 
in  the  Ancient  "World,"  by  Mr.  "W.  M.  Conway. 

8  p.m.  Mathematical :  "  Cusp-Loci,  which  are 
enveloped  by  the  Tangents  at  the  Cusps,"  by  Prof, 
M.  J.  M.  Hill. 

8  p.m.    Electrical  Engineers. 

8.30  p.m.    Antiquaries. 
Friday,  March  l.S,  4.30  p.m.    Society  of  Arte :  "  The  Science 
of  Colour,"  rV.,  by  Capt.  Abney. 

7.30  p.m.  Civil  Engineers ;  Students'  Meeting, 
"  The  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire  Railways,"  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  P.  Tait. 

8  p.m.  New  Shakspere ;  "  Shakspere's  References  to 
Natural  Phenomena,"  by  Miss  Phipson. 

8  p.m.  Ruskin  :  "  The  Ruskin  Museum  at  Sheffield 
and  its  History,"  by  Mr.  "W,  "White. 

9  p.m.  Royal  Institution  :  "  The  Culture  of  the 
Singing  Voice,"  by  Dr.  Felix  Semon. 

Saturday,  March  14,  3  p.m.    Royal  Institution  :  "  The  Forces 
of  Cohesion,"  V.,  by  Lord  I^yleigh. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Sonuay,  March  8,  4  p.m.     South  Place  Institute:    "The 
Armenian  National  Church,"  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare. 

7.,<»  p.m.    Ethical  :  "  Applied  Economics,"  by  Mr. 
G.  T.  Pilcher.  .         ..  „,^    ., 

Monday,  March  9,  6  p.m.    London  Institution  :      The  Law 
of  Joint  Stock  Companies,"  by  Mr.  Aubrey  J.  Spencer. 

8  p.m.    Society  of  Arts :  Cantor  Lecture,  "  Photo- 
graphic Chemistry,"  I.,  by  Prof.  R.  Meldola. 

8    p.m.      Ri'chmond    Athenaeum :     "  The    Fourth 
Estate."  by  Mr.  J.  Rigby  Smith. 
Tuesday,  March  10, 3  p.m.     Royal  Institution  :      The  Spmal 
Cord  and  Ganglia,"  Vm.,  by  Prof.  Victor  Horsley. 

8    p.m.      Society    of     Arts  :      "  Enamelling     and 
Damasoenlng,"  by  Mr.  J.  Starkie  Gardner. 


SCIENCE. 

The  Ion  of  Euripides.  Edited,  -with  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  and  a  Tran.slation  into 
English  Verse,  by  A.  W.  Veirall.  (Cam- 
bridge  :  "University  Press.) 

There  must  be,  one  imagines,  a  certain 
flutter  among  the  Immortals  when  it  becomes 
known,  through  the  publishers'  announce- 
ments, that  some  distinguished  scholar  is 
"  engaged  upon  an  edition  "  of  their  works. 
The  ways  of  these  lordly  denizens  of  the 
nether  world  have  been  described  for  us  by 
Aristophanes ;  and  one  can  readily  conjure 
up  with  his  assistance  the  excitement  of 
Aeschylus  and  Euripides  when  a  fresh 
parcel  from  the  Pitt  Press  is  delivered  at 
the  portals  of  Hades.  Sophocles,  good, 
easy  man — 

efeoAos  lAv  hBiS',  fUxoXos  S'  enei  — 

is  doubtless  delighted  with  Prof.  Jebb's 
sumptuous  volumes,  whose  sober  logic  and 
graceful  diction  are  exactly  to  his  taste; 
and  one  pictures  him  smiling  sweetly  as  ho 
watches  his  brother  dramatists  plunging 
their  paper-knives,  with  cries  of  astonish- 
ment, into  the  introductory  pages  of 
Dr.  "Verrall's  "Ion"  and  "Agamemnon." 
It  is  a  situation  worthy  of  a  second  Bdrpaxoi ; 
and  I  commend  it,  feeling  mj'  own  inca- 
pability to  do  it  full  justice,  to  the  "writer  of 
next  year's  Tripos  verses,  if  those  airy  nuffae 
are  still  in  fashion  a*  Cambridge. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  what- 
ever pangs  these  celebrated  personages  may 
experience  at  the  vagaries  of  their  most 
recent  editor,  the  classical  public  owes  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Verrall  for  his 
labours  in  the  well-ploughed  field  of  the 
ancient  drama.  For  whatever  else  he  may 
be,  he  is  assuredly  never  dull.  His  edition 
of  the  "  Ion "  (which  forms  the  subject  of 
these  remarks),  to  use  a  vulgar  expression, 
really  beats  cock-fighting.      It  is  prefaced 
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by  an  Intvoductioa  of  unusual  length, 
which  positively  coruscates  with  paradoxes, 
and  contains  among  manyminor  attractions  a 
complete  new  play  of  twenty4wo  pages 
from  the  editor's  own  pen.  Tlie  dialogue  of 
this  little  piece,  which  serves  as  a  dramatic 
exposition  of  his  peculiar  views  upon  the 
story  of  "Ion,"  if  occasionally  somewhat 
risque,  is  never  otherwise  than  amusing,  and 
woidd  run  charmingly  into  Greek  prose 
after  the  manner  of  Lucian.  It  is,  in 
fact,  admirably  calculated  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  a  college  lecture ;  but  though 
many  will  laugh  over,  it  is  to  be  feared 
few  will  agree  with,  its  remarkable  con- 
clusions. 

Briefly,  they  are  as  foUows.  The  play  is 
a  studied  attack  upon  Delphi  and  the  Delphic 
god,  who  adds  to  the  arts  of  the  seducer  the 
less  agreeable  accomplishments  of  lying  and 
forgery.  Ion  was  not,  as  he  has  generally 
been  believed  to  be,  the  son  of  Apollo  and 
Creusa,  but  the  offspring  of  a  casual  con- 
nexion between  Xuthus  and  a  Delphian 
woman  (as  described  in  11.  544-63),  who  was, 
in  all  probability,  the  Pythian  priestess  her- 
self. The  recognition  of  Ion  by  Creusa,  on 
the  evidence  afforded  by  his  cradle  and  its 
accompaniments,  was  brought  about  by  an 
elaborate  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  guardians 
of  the  temple.  It  was  no  better,  in  fact, 
than  the  ridiculous  a.vayvwf)uji<;  in  "  Box  and 
Cox,"  which  depended  (as  all  will  remember) 
upon  the  ahsence  of  a  strawberry  mark  from 
the  left  arm  of  the  long-lost  brother.  These 
astounding  propositions  are  defended  by 
Dr.  Verrall  with  an  immense  amount  of 
verbal  ingenuity  ;  but  his  arguments,  which 
cannot  be  given  here,  fail  altogether  to  pro- 
duce conviction.  The  recent  performance  of 
the  play  at  Cambridge  triumphantly  vindi- 
cated, in  thepresent  writer's  opinion,  the  accu- 
racy of  the  ordinary  account  of  Ion's  parent- 
age. From  the  first  scene,  where  Hermes 
gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  boy's 
birth  at  Athens  and  his  subsequent  trans- 
ference to  his  father's  shrine  at  Delphi,  to 
the  last,  where  Athene  reiterates  the  tale 
and  Crtiusa  makes  her  exit  with  her  new- 
found child,  any  other  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  seemed  wholly  incredible. 
Dr.  Verrall,  it  should  be  observed,  acknow- 
ledges his  obligations  for  "  several  most 
important  hints  "  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
play  to  a  mysterious  H.  B.  L-  It  is  im- 
possible to  congratulate  him  on  the  guide 
he  has  chosen,  though  no  one  can  fail  to 
admire  the  subtlety  with  which  he  expounds 
his  strange  thesis. 

As  the  editor  remarks  in  his  preface, 
"  the  chief  interest  of  the  book  will  be 
found  in  the  Introduction  and  Translation." 
Of  the  former  I  have  already  spoken ;  to 
the  latter  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  give 
imqualified  praise.  Dr.  Verrall's  transla- 
tions of  the  choruses  in  the  "Birds"  and 
"  Eumenides "  (prepared  for  two  of  the 
earlier  performances  at  Cambridge)  had 
already  revealed  his  great  skill  in  repro- 
ducing a  Greek  original  for  English 
readers  :  but  in  this  complete  rendering  of 
the  "Ion,"  with  its  exquisite  lyrical 
passages,  and  its  lengthy  and  intricate 
iTTixofjivGiai,  he  surpasses  his  previous  efforts. 
We  need  only  quote  the  following  extract 
from  Ion's  address  to  the  birds  (11.  154-169), 


which  loses  little,  if  anything,  of  the  beauty 
of  the  Greek : 

"  There,  Bee  '  the  birds  are  Up  I  they  fly 
Their  nests  upoU  Parnassus  high, 
And  hither  tend.     I  warn  you  all, 
To  golden  house  aud  marble  wall 
Approach  not.     Once  again  my  bow, 
Zeus'  herald-bird,  will  lay  thee  lowj 
Of  all  that  fly  the  mightiest  thou 
In  talon  !     Lo,  another  now 
Sails  hitherward,  a  swan  I    Away, 
Away,  thou  red-foot !     Not  the  lay 
Which  ye  to  Phoebus'  music  sing 
Should  save  thee  from  the  fatal  string. 

Come,  turn  thy  flight, 

On  Delos'  mere  alight ; 
Or  thou  shalt  shed  thy  sweetest  note 
And  death-song  from  thy  bleeding  throat." 

The  notes.  Dr.  Verrall  tells  us,  are  for 
the  most  part  (though  herein  he  is  too 
modest)  traditional,  and  the  text  is  tra- 
ditional throughout.  On  1.  379,  where 
Wakefield  reads  ovk  ovra,  and  H.  Stephens 
avovrjra,  for  the  MS.  aKovra  (^KiKTrjixicrda 
TayaOa),  he  keeps  the  original  as  "  more 
poetical  and  epigrammatic,"  in  which  dictum 
the  judicious  reader  wiU  concur,  "  reluctant 
blessings  "  being  too  striking  a  phrase  to 
lose.  He  has  some  capital  remarks  on  the 
difficult  passage  (11.  602-604)— 

Tvv  S'  a5  \6ycf  T6  XP^^^*'^^  "^^  "^ij  ■it6\fi 
eU  a^iuiia  /3Aj  irKioii  (ppovp^irufiai 

where  he  explains  Xdyw  (for  the  MS.  XoytW 
and  Badham's  o-o<^aJv),  coupled  with  ttj 
TToAfi,  and  following  p^pw/x.tVwi',  to  mean 
"thought,"  or  "learning,"  and  shows  that 
XoyidDV  was  a  gloss  on  Xoyu  y^pmjxiviav  ;  while 
he  gives  a  new  interpretation  to  the  phrase 
<f>povpT^(rofi.ai  i/f((0oio-tv  by  referring  it  to  the 
game  of  draughts,  the  point  lying  in  the 
double  sense  of  i/^^^ot,  as  "  pieces "  (in 
the  game)  and  political  "  suffrages."  In 
11.  929-30— 

oCs  iK&OiKouaa  tvv  napeirrMToti'  KaKuif 
jUtT^Afles  &\\wv  TTrjfxdTaif  Kaifas  &56vs — 

he  takes  eKJiaXova-a  as  intransitive,  "  depart- 
ing" or  "swerving  from"  (might  we  not 
compare  the  English  "  flinging  out  "  '?),  and 
constructs  both  ovs  and  oSow  as  limiting  or 
defining  accusatives  with  /xer^A^c?,  the  story 
being  the  "  new  track  "  which  Creusa  has 
taken. 

His  suggestion  (11.  1171,  1211,  1214)  that 
the  word  Trpt'crySus  is  used  not  as  merely 
equivalent  to  yepwv,  but  in  the  sense  of 
"emissary"  or  "deputy"  (which  it  more 
usually  bears  in  the  plural  TrptV/Sets)  is  acute 
and  ingenious.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  note  on  1.  1410 — 

vavtrai  wXexoytra  \'f]^ofxai  5'  iyi/  KdKtcs, — 

(where  Tyrwhitt  and  other  modern  editors 
read  Xrjij/oiJML  <t  eyi)  KoXSii),  Dr.  Verrall 
deriving  the  image  from  two  persons  em- 
ployed at  rope-making,  one  "  twisting  "  and 
the  other  "  taking  off  "  the  walk  the  lengths 
of  rope  as  they  are  finished. 

This  edition  of  the  "Ion,"  to  sum  up, 
is  to  some  extent  spoilt  by  the  wrong- 
headedness  of  its  Introduction,  according  to 
which  it  vriU  probably  stand  or  fall  in 
general  estimation.  At  the  same  time,  in 
respect  both  of  its  translation  and  its  notes, 
it  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  and  worthy 
of  the  best  traditions  of  Cambridge 
scholarship. 

H.  F.  Wilson. 


SOME  PHILOLOBICAL  BOOKS. 
Etruskiich^  und  Armenisch,  By  Sophua  Bugga; 
(Cllristiania  ;  Aschehoug.)  In  this  Work  Prof. 
Bugge  comes  forward  with  a  new  solution  of 
the  Etruscan  problem,  or  rather  with  a  revival 
of  the  hypothesis  of  Robert  Ellis  which  con- 
nected the  language  of  the  Etrascan  inscrip- 
tions with  Armenian.  He  admits  that  his 
previous  attempts  to  explain  the  Etruscan  lan- 
guage as  Indo-European,  and  to  connect  it  with 
the  dialects  of  Italy,  have  been  a  failure.  It  is 
strange,  therefore,  to  find  him  still  so  confident 
that  the  key  to  its  mysteries  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  Indo-European  family  of  speech,  and  still 
so  sanguine  that  he  has  at  last  discovered  the 
particular  key  which  wiU  fit  the  lock.  But  the 
old  argument  against  aU  such  attempts  still 
holds  good.  If,  Etruscan  had  been  an  ludo- 
Emopean  idiom,  the  fact  would  have  been  uni- 
versally recognised  years  ago.  The  character- 
istics of  an  Indo-European  language  are  so 
clear,  and  are  now  so  well  known,  that  when 
once  they  are  proved  to  exist  in  a  language 
there  is  no  further  question  about  its  admit- 
tance into  the  Indo-European  group.  More- 
over, Prof.  Bugge's  theory  necessitates  the 
assumption  that  Etruscan  and  Armenian  are  in 
the  same  stage  of  decay  and  development.  At 
the  only  time,  however,  when  Etruscan  could 
have  branched  off  from  the  Thrako-Phrygian 
stock  to  which  Armenian  belongs,  the  stock  was 
in  an  earlier  and  different  stage.  The  addenda 
and  corrections  at  the  end  of  the  volume  supply 
the  most  convincing  proof  that  Prof.  Bugge's 
endeavour  to  explain  Etruscan  by  the  help  of 
Armenian  is  but  lost  labour.  One  of  the  very 
few  forms  of  Etruscan  grammar  that  are  known 
with  certainty  is  the  plural  termination  in  -r. 
In  the  body  of  his  book  Prof.  Bugge  finds  a 
parallel  to  this  in  Armenian ;  in  the  Appendix 
he  has  to  confess  that  the  plural  termination  in 
question  has  been  borrowed  by  Armenian  from 
one  of  the  non- Aryan  languages  of  the  Cau- 
casus. If,  instead  of  comparing  Etrusc.in  with 
Armenian,  he  would  follow  Pauli's  examj)lo  and 
endeavour  to  decipher  Etruscan  by  the  help  of 
its  own  resources,  his  work  would  be  more  ser- 
viceable to  science.  He  has  come  to  see  that 
Etruscan  is  not  an  Italian  dialect ;  let  him  go  a 
step  further  .and  admit  that  it  does  not  belong 
to  the  Indo-European  family  at  all. 

1)113  Zahoort  vier  und  neun  in  den  cliamitisch- 
semitischen  Sprachen.  By  Leo  Eeinisch. 
(Vienna.)  This  is  a  very  ingenious  attempt,  by 
a  master  of  Hamitic  philology,  to  discover  the 
etymology  of  the  numerals  "four"  and 
"nine"  in  the  Semitic  and  the  more  remotely 
allied  Hamitic  languages.  The  conclusion  at 
which  he  arrives  is  that  the  original  word  for 
"  four"  in  this  family  of  speech  arose  out  of  a 
"  dissimulated  germination  of  the  biUteral  root 
tak  "  ;  and  that  while  the  word  for  "  nine  "  was 
formed  out  of  this  by  the  addition  of  the 
numeral  "  five  "  in  the  languages  of  Ethiopia, 
the  "  Nether-Kushite  "  dialects,  together  ^vitli 
Old  Egyptian  and  the  Semitic  idioms,  obtained 
their  word  for  "  nine  "  by  a  phonetic  alteration 
of  the  word  for  "  four."  In  the  course  of  his 
inquiry  Dr.  Reinisch  identifies  many  of  the 
roots  in  Old  Egyptian  and  Semitic,  which  he 
rightly  considers  to  be  related  one  to  another. 

Die  Sprachschopfung.  ByTh.  Ciu-ti.  (Wiirz- 
burg :  Stubor.)  This  is  a  most  interesting 
little  book,  ch.armingly  written  and  full  of 
suggestiveness.  The  object  of  the  author  is  to 
show  that  language  has  arisen  out  of  the  six 
following  classes  of  "sentence-words":  words 
expressive  of  sensations,  words  accompanying 
these,  gesture-words,  words  representing  the 
cries  of  animals,  "  cosmical  words,"  and 
symbolic  primitive  words.  An  example  of  a 
"  cosmical  word  "  would  bo  the  Brazilian  <«^i 
from  the  interjection  tu,  which  is  used  of  the 
supernatural.     The  illustrations,  by  means  of 
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which  each  class  of  words  is  "explained,  are 
numerous  and  apt ;  and  many  of  Dr.  Curti's 
remarks  are  worthy  of  quotation,  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  "only  the  more  highly-devcloijed 
languages  are  illogical."  Wo  have  noticed  two 
slips :  imma  (p.  40)  should  be  Alikadian,  not 
Assyrian,  and  /,  "to  go,"  dees  not  form  the 
optative  in  Greek. 

Uralallaisrhe  Forscliungen.  By  W.  Bang. 
(Leipzig:  Friedrich.)  This  is  an  intoi'csting 
little  monograph.  The  author  shows  in  the 
first  ijart  of  it  that  the  Mandshu  verb  is  of 
purely  substantival  origin.  Dr.  "Winckler  .adds 
some  interesting  remarks,  in  which  he  points  out 
that  the  same  holds  good  of  the  Fimiish  and 
Turkish  verb.  In  the  second  part  an  attempt 
is  made  to  form  a  largo  number  of  Ui'al-Altaic 
words  into  a  group,  containing  the  common 
element  K  li,  K  L,  and  the  common  meaning  of 
roundness.  Mr.  Bang  avows  himself  a  sup- 
porter of  Dr.  Abel's  endeavours  to  reduce  Indo- 
European,  Semitic,  and  Egyptian  to  a  single 
type.  But  the  reason  ho  gives  for  being  so  is 
inadequate  :  the  division,  namely,  of  the  animal 
world  into  five  classes.  Such  a  division  in  lan- 
guage would  rather  correspond  to  the  moi-j)ho- 
logieal  distinction  of  forms  of  speech  as  isolating, 
polysynthetic,  agglutinative,  incoi-porating,  and 
inflectional.  Analogies,  however,  are  dangerous 
guides  to  follow. 

Trait)'  de  V  Onomatnp/'e.  By  A.  Timmennans. 
(Paris  :  Bouillon.)  Mr.  Timmennans  has  lived 
a  century  too  late.  His  ideas  about  the  ety- 
mology of  words  belong  to  the  ago  before 
Bopp.  Words  of  all  periods  and  of  various 
history  are  classed  together  and  confidently 
referred  to  some  onomatopoeic  source  which  is 
often  obvious  to  the  author  alone.  Even  the 
word  silcHcc,  it  seems,  is  of  onomatoi)ocic 
origin ! 


the  pictures  always  vei-y  helpful.  That  of 
OymnociraiiiiM'  IcjitapJu/lla  (no  longer,  alas, 
"  abmidant  in  several  places  ''  in  Jersey)  is  not 
at  all  characteristic.  It  fails  to  indicate  that 
the  inner  and  outer  fronds  are  not  quite  alike. 


SCONCE  NOTES. 
Prop.  Victor  Horsley  will  give  a  discourse 
on  "Hydrophobia  "  at  the  Eoyal  Institution  on 
Friday,  March  20,  in  place  of  Prof.  "W.  E. 
Ayrton,  who  is  unable  to  deliver  his  promised 
lecture  on  "Electric  Motors,  Motors,  and 
Money  Matters." 

"  Young  Collector  Series."— Br/iia/i  Ferns, 
and  Where  Found.  By  E.  J.  Lowe.  (Sonnen- 
schein.)  Mr.  Lowe  is  well  known  to  be  a  man 
learned  on  ferns,  and  an  original  and  pains- 
taking inquirer  into  their  nature  and  habitats. 
With  him  rests  a  large  share  of  the  credit  of 
proving  that  ferns  can  be  crossed,  and  his 
remarks  on  his  favourite  subjects  must  be 
listened  to  with  respect.  It  is  eminently  a  case 
for  applying  the  old  principle,  Peritis  credemliim 
est  in  arte  smi.  This  is  true  even  of  his  startling 
theory  that  Nephrodiicm  aemuhmi  and  N. 
dilatatmn  are  really  the  same  plant,  with 
differences  depending  upon  station.  But 
Mr.  Lowe's  skill  in  writing  hardly  does  justice 
to  the  depth  and  width  of  his  knowledge.  His 
little  book  is  chockfull  of  information,  but  it 
somehow  all  wants  putting  into  shape.  It  is 
not  clear  and  orderly.  We  are  not  told  at 
starting  what  ferns  are,  how  they  multiply,  or 
how  they  are  demarcated  from  other  divisions 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  language  and 
the  stylo  will  repel  many  who  might  otherwise 
be  drawn  to  the  study.  And  this  is  a  thousand 
pities,  for  no  one  who  regularly  uses  the  book 
can  fail  to  learn  much  from  it.  It  is  very 
complete,  and  traces  Aspleninm  FHix-foemina 
into  its  numberless  forms  and  subforms  with 
unwearying  patience.  But  the  sudden  remark 
that,  if  Adiantum  Capilliis-Veneris,  var. 
hulbiferum,  had  come  "  under  the  keen  eye  of 
Mr.  Druery,  he  would  have  seen  another  case  of 
apospory  "  (sic)  will  take  the  young  collector 
aback.  The  young  collector  does  not  know,  and 
is  not  told,  what  "  apospory  "  means.     Nor  are 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Edinbuegii  Mathematical  Society. — {Friday, 
Feb.  13.) 

R.  E.  All/Uidice,  E.sq.,  president,  in  the  chair. — 
Mr.  John  Alison  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  T.  Hugh 
Miller  on  "A  Problem  in  the  Theory  of  Numbers  ' ' ; 
Mr.  James  Taylor  rend  one  by  M.  Paul  Aubcrt  on 
' '  A  Geometrical  Locus  "  ;  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Pressland 
continued  his  discussion  of  the  triangle  and  its 
escribed  parabolas. 

Aristotelian  Society. — {Monday,  Feb.  IG.) 

Shadwoktii  H.  nouosoN,  Esq.,  president,  in  the 
chair.— Mr.  G.  F.  Stout  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Psychology  of  Belief."  To  believe  is  to  be  aware 
of  objective  existence.  The  general  condition  on 
which  it  depends  is  the  limitation  of  subjective 
activity  by  the  material  on  which  it  is  exercised. 
This  limitation  consists  on  the  one  hand  in  the  re- 
striction and  constraint  imposed  on  the  movement 
of  attention  by  the  nature  of  the  objects  attended 
to,  by  the  fixation  of  these  objects  through  the 
operation  of  external  stimulant  on  the  sense  organs 
and  the  connexion  established  between  them  in  the 
way  of  association.  On  the  other  hand,  it  consists 
in  the  limitation  of  voluntary  movements  by 
physical  obstacles.  The  paper  was  foUowed  by  a 
discussion. 


Philological  Society. — [Friday,  Feb.  20.) 
Henry  Bbadley,  Esq.,  president,  ui  the  chair. — 
The  president  read  a  paper  from  Prof.  Rhys  on 
"The  Celt  and  other  Aryans  of  the  F  group." 
The  distinction  between  Irish  and  its  allied 
languages  on  the  one  baud,  and  Welsh  (with 
Cornish  and  Breton)  and  Gaulish  on  the  other,  is 
that  the  Irish  had  q  where  the  Welsh  had  p.  That 
there  was  an  earlier  Celtic  race  on  the  Continent 
using  q.  Prof.  Rhys  showed  from  Celtic  names  on 
inscriptions,  some  of  which  contained  words  known 
in  Welsh  with  p.  The  same  expulsion  of  an 
earlier  q  (or  its  representatives)  by  a  later  p  was 
found  in  all  the  Italic  dialects  but  Latin,  and  also 
in  some  Greek  dialects.  Now  this  substitution 
was  made  by  a  race  connected  in  language  with 
the  earlier  q  Celts,  and  did  not  happen  indepen- 
dently in  several  places  at  once.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  other  changes,  as  that  of  an  older  u  into 
",  ito.  And  it  was  due  to  the  conquest  of  the  q 
Celts  by  a  later  race  of  p  Celts,  who,  being  origi- 
nally non- Aryan,  had  preserved  traces  of  their  non- 
Aryan  phonology — among  these,  the  p — when  they 
became  Aryauised.  They  spread  from  a  centre  in 
the  Alps,  and  drove  the  q  Celts  to  the  outer  margin 
of  their  settlement. 


Manchester  Goethe  Society. — (Wednesday, 
Feb.  2S.) 
Principal  Dr.  A.W.  Ward,  president,  in  the  chair. 
— The  Rev.  F.  F.  Cornish  read  a  paper  on  "  Goethe 
and  Fran  v.  Stein."  The  future  Goethe  bio- 
grapher, Mr.  Cornish  said,  will  find  it  difficult, 
after  the  treatment  of  Goethe's  life  at  Weimar 
from  1775  to  1786  at  the  hands  of  Lewes  and 
other  English  writers,  to  convince  his  readers  (1) 
that  Goethe  was  for  more  than  ten  years  almost 
entirely  dependent,  for  sympathy  and  affection,  on 
a  woman  eight  years  older  than  himself,  married, 
the  mother  of  seven  children,  and  not  even  a 
beauty ;  (2)  that  this  relationship  was  at  all  times  a 
perfectly  pure  one.  His  difBculty  will  not  arise 
from  evidence  to  the  contrary,  for  there  is  none ; 
but  from  the  supposed  antecedent  probabilities  and 
the  difficulty  of  proving  a  negative,  while  the 
strength  of  his  case  consists  mainly  in  the  tone 
of  a  correspondence  of  some  seventeen  hundred 
notes  and  letters.  Charlotte  v.  Stein,  nk  Schardt 
(b.  1742,  d.  1827),  was  from  her  sixteenth  to  her 
twenty-first  year  Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Duchess 
Amalia,  and  iu  1704  married  v.  Stein,  of  Koch- 
berg,  subsequently  Master  of  the  Horse    to  the 


Duke  Carl  August.     Knebel  describes  her  as  pog- 
sessed  of  true  feeling,  a  placid  and  easy  disposi- 
tion, eagerness  to  learn,  directness  and  natural- 
ness, as  free  from  enthusiasm  and  yet  warm-hearted, 
iu  sympathy  with  all  intellectual  matters  and  of 
delicate  tact ;   while  Schiller,  writing  in  1787,  says 
that  a  mild  earnestness,  sound  understanding,  feel- 
ing, and  truth  were  of  the  very  essence  of  her  being. 
Carl    August   probably    shared     Zimmermann's 
opinion    of  Goethe,  that  he  would  be  a    noble 
instrument  in  the  hands  of    a  prince  ;    and   in 
November,  1775,  Goethe  arrived  at  Weimar  as  a 
visitor,  to  stay  as  a  privy  couucUlor  and  as  the  chief 
adviser  of  the  duke.     Of  Fran  v.   Stein,   Goethe 
speaks  from  the  first    in  terms   of    undisguised 
admiration.     To  Wielaud  he   says  in  April,  1776, 
that  her  power  over  him  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  transmigration  of  souls;   while  on  her  part 
she  found  it  difficult  to  refuse  her  sympathy  to  a 
poet  in  whose  works  she  was  deeply  interested,  and 
whose  over-wrought  sensibility  needed  constant 
.soothing  and  calming.     They  had  countless  things 
in  common,  the  anxiety  to  promote  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  duke  and  his  young  wife,  the 
cares  of  the  Stein  estate,  the  education  of  Frau  v. 
Stein's  children.     Goethe,  to  whom  even  the  social 
restraints  of  Frankfort  had  at  one  time  seemed 
intolerable,     must,    of  course,   have  felt,  on  his 
translation  to  Weimar,  that  he  had  to  cidtivate  the 
etiquette  and  formalities,  of  court  Ufe;  and  in  this 
irksome  duty  an  assistance  such  as  Frau  v.  Stein 
could  render   would  be  doubly  welcome.     Then 
there  was  the  official  difficulty.   Had  Goethe  failed 
iu  his  trial  as  a  practical  administrator,  no  power 
on  earth  would  have  kept  him  in  Weimar.     And 
though    he    did    not    fail,    but    plunged   with 
eagerness   into    the    midst     of    his    work    and 
soon    became    all     but    absorbed     in     it,    yet 
he     keenly     felt    the    wony    of     small     cores 
and    the    solitariness    of     his     position.       And 
lastly,   there  were  the    needs  of   the    emotional 
side  of  his  nature.     It  was  in  the  main  due  to  the 
inlluence  of  Frau  v.  Stein  that,  five  years  after  his 
arrival  at  Weimar,  he  could  look  back  to  the  red- 
heat  of  the  Werthar  period  as  a  thuig  of  the  past. 
One  of  the  secrets  of  her  power  was  that  she 
provided  Goethe  with  society,  and  soon  it  became 
a  pressing  need  for  him  to  escape  to  her  from  the 
insipid  atmosphere  of  the  court.     To  say  that  she 
was  exacting,  capricious,  and  a  coquette  is  beside 
the  point,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  for  twelve  years 
he  clung  to  her  with  the  energy  of  desperation. 
Her  sympathy  extended  to  intellectual  matters  ; 
they    studied    languages,    read   Spinoiia,   Strada, 
QuintHian,  and  discussed  morals  and  art.     But  she 
did  more  than  this.     She  supplied  Goethe  with  an 
ideal,  and  the  devotion  to  her  became  a  religion 
with    him.     In    her  only  of    the  women  he  had 
known   Goethe    could    find    all    that   he    needed 
without  the  idealising  process.   The  question  arises 
whether  the  advantages  which  Goethe  purchased 
by  his  devotion  were  not  too  dearly  bought.     He 
had,  with  few  exceptions,  become  estranged  from 
his  earher  friends  through  his  removal  to  Weimar. 
No  man,  as  Goethe  has  said  of  himself,  was  ever 
more  ready  to  say  of  those  around  him  :  "  these  are 
my  father  and  sister  and  mother."     This  isolation, 
combined  with  his  resolute  application  to  official 
business,  brought  its  usual  effects  :  he  was  becom- 
ing a  stranger  to  all  the  world  but  her.     Besides, 
there  was  the  haunting  feeling  that  her  love  and 
society    were    only  enjoyed  on  sufferance;   and, 
lastly — what,  perhaps,  he  felt  most — his  fountain 
of  inspiration  as  a  poet  was  drying  up.     Finally, 
Knebel,   Herder,   and   Frau  v.   Stein  became  his 
only  public — for  her  alone  "Tasso"  was  written. 
It  was  a  rude  shock  to  Frau  v.  Stein  when,  in 
September,  178C,  Goethe  started  from  Carlsbad  for 
Italy.     The  duke  knew  of  his  intention,  but  only 
Goethe's  valet  knew  the  route  he  had  taken,  and 
not  a  line  of  his  reached  Frau  v.  Stein  before  the 
middle  of  January,  1787.      She  felt  his  conduct 
bitterly :  and  his  letters  to  her— published  only  iu 
1886— show  how  he  felt  her  reproaches,  while  they 
dispose  of  the  idea  that  by  his  departure  Goethe 
had  wished  to  break  off  a  connexion  of  which  he 
had    grown   weary.      The    true    reasons  for  his 
Italian   journey    Goethe  gives  himself  when,  in 
January,  1787,  he  writes  :  "  I  can  say  nothing  but 
that  I  have  only  one   existence,  and  that  I  have 
this  time    wholly  played    and  am  still  playiug. 
If  I  come  out  of  the  trial  sound  in  body  and  mind, 
and  my  nature,  my  spirit,  my  fortime  survive  this 
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crisis,  I  shall  replace  for  you  a  thousandfold  what 
there  is  to  replace.  If  I  fail  I  fail,  but  without 
this  I  should  have  been  good  for  nothing  more." 
On  (ioetho's  return,  after  an  absence  of  two  years, 
the  behaviour  of  Frau  v.  Stein  was  influenced  by 
two  feelings — resentment  at  the  manner  of  his  de- 
parture, and  a  foreboding  that  her  reign  was  over. 
Stripped  of  all  extraneous  circumstances,  the 
matter  was  decided  by  Frau  v.  Stein's  requiring 
that  Goethe  should  break  off  with  Christiane,  and 
by  his  definitely  refusing  to  do  so.  The  bird  had 
tasted  freedom,  and  would  not  enter  the  cage 
a;jain. — The  chairman,  while  in  the  main  agreeing 
with  the  point  of  view  of  the  lecturer,  thought 
that  perhaps  less  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the 
help  which  Frau  v.  Stein  gave  Goethe  in  his  social 
and  official  difBculties. — The  hon.  secretary  then 
ri'ud  some  of  Goethe's  poems  to  Frau  v.  Stein,  and 
one  poem  composed  by  the  lady  after  Goethe's 
departure  for  Italy. 


FINE   ART. 

.  FRKNCn  ETCIimaS  AT  THE  BURLING- 
TON FINE  ARTS  CLUB. 
Karely  has  a  choicer  or  a  moro  enjoyable 
collection  of  its  kind  been  brought  together 
than  that  now  to  be  seen  in  the  gallery  of  this 
club,  to  which  its  promoters  have  given  the 
appropriate  name  of  an  "  Exhibition  iUixstrative 
of  the  French  Revival  of  Etching."  In  these 
columns  it  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  difficult  to 
accord  a  just  measure  of  praise  to  the  two  authors 
and  originators  of  the  display,  Mr.  Frederick 
Wedmore  and  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouso.  A 
natural  reticence  must  not,  however,  prevent 
us  from  pointing  out  that,  whUe  the  former  has 
homo  the  burden  of  the  day  in  supplying  from 
his  own  stores  and  obtaining  from  those  of 
other  connoisseurs  the  fine  examples  now 
grouped  together,  as  in  an-anging  them  on  the 
w.alls  of  the  galloiy,  to  the  latter  we  owe  an 
introduction  to  the  Catalogue,  which  is  remark- 
able for  the  suggestivoness  and  originality  of 
its  criticism,  and  not  less  so  for  an  economy  of 
space  in  which  it  is  in  agreeable  contrast  with 
some  laborious  and  ill-digested  treatises  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured  on  previous 
occasions.  The  exhibition  has  been  wisely  con- 
fined to  the  most  famous  painter-etchers  who 
have  produced  original  work  from  the  period  of 
the  romantic  revival  down  to  the  present  time. 
To  have  opened  the  doors  to  the  vast  series  of 
magnificent  etched  reproductions  which  have  of 
late  years  been  executed  in  France  would  have 
been  to  render  the  show  impossible  within  so 
small  a  space. 

A  beginning  is  made  with  the  works  of  thatpre- 
cursor  among  romantic  landscapists  Paul  Huet, 
whose  ' '  Maison  du  Garde  "  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  impress  which  it  bears  of  Constable's 
iniiuence,  whUe  the  curiously  tentative  "Le 
Midi"  shows  a  striving  to  achieve  with  the 
needle  what  many  of  oiu'  own  engravers  of 
about  the  same  time  did  so  much  better  with  the 
burin.  Eugene  Delacroix  shows  a  very  imperfect 
mastery  over  the  technique  of  the  etcher  in  the 
curiously  manqui'  "  Juive  d'Alger";  while  he 
appears  somewhat  more  at  ease,  but  by  no 
means  a  master  of  the  point,  in  the  "  Chef 
Maure  a  Meknez" — an  interesting  study  com- 
bining his  characteristic  romanticism  -with  a 
fair  measure  of  realistic  truth,  and  nearly 
apjiroaching  in  style  to  the  famous  "  Massacre 
do  Scio."  The  solo  etching  executed  by 
Delacroix's  implacable  rival  and  detractor, 
Ingres,  is  here.  It  is  the  magnificent 
"  Monseigneur  do  Pressigny,  Archevequo  de 
Rennes,"  in  which  ho  uses  the  needle  much  as 
other  masters  have  used  the  graver's  tool,  and 
with  complete  success  as  regards  a  noble  and 
at  the  same  time  exquisitely  subtle  rendering 
of  a  grave  and  commanding  personality.  In 
respect  of  these  qualities,  this  example  of  the 
art  of  Ingres  at  his  best  may,  without  heresy, 
bo  pronoimced  worthy  to  mate  with  the  best 
things  in  Vundyck's  "  Iconographie." 


To  many  the  most  fascinating  section  of  the 
collection  will  be  the  carefully  selected  group 
of  etchings  by  Charles  Meryon.  His  unique,  if 
limited,  genius  unites  in  an  indefinable  fashion 
a  curiously  patient  realism  in  the  reproduction 
of  fact  with  a  lurid  and  disquieting  romanti- 
cism of  conception  which  penetrates  and 
lights  up,  as  it  were  from  within,  its  familiar 
subject-matter,  yet  without  distorting  it.  It 
has  always  met  with  more  numerous  and  more 
ardent  worshippers  in  England  than  in  his  native 
country;  perhaps  because  the  English 
connoissem-  can  more  readily  condone,  for  the 
sake  of  the  true  imaginative  quality,  certain 
palpable  shortcomings  of  execution,  to  which 
Mr.  Monkhouse  has  impartially  referred  in  his 
introduction.  The  famous  "  Le  Stryge  "  is  the 
most  popular  and  the  most  fascinating — in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word — of  the  artist's  per- 
formances ;  but  his  artistic  masterpiece  is  \m- 
doubtedly  the  pathetic  and  technically  exquisite 
"Abside  de  Notre-Dame,"  one  of  the  finest 
original  etchings  of  modern  times.  Of  this  a 
brilliant  first  and  second  state— the  first,  in  our 
opinion,  vastly  superior  to  the  second— are  here. 
The  best  purely  architectural  design  is  perhaps 
the  splendidly  bold  and  incisive  "Galeriede 
Notre-Dame,"  while  little,  if  at  all,  behind 
comes  "  L'Arche  du  Pont  de  Notre-Dame." 
As  the  poetic  interpreter  of  the  characteristics 
of  old  Paris,  Meryon  could  not  be  better 
represented  than  by  the  "  Rue  des  Mauvais 
Gardens,"  the  "  Pont  au  Change,"  and  the 
weird  "La  Morgue"  —  marred  though  this 
last  undoubtedly  is  by  the  grotesque  groups  of 
figures  in  the  foreground. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Jean- Francois  Millet 
has  ever  been  seen  to  such  advantage  as  an 
etcher  as  on  the  present  occasion.  His  technique 
has  been  somewhat  imprudently  called  coarse, 
because  it  is  not  lavish  of  subtle  and  delicate 
efl'ects.  It  is  rather  incisive  and  synthetic, 
and  in  his  best  work  of  this  kind  suffices  com- 
pletely for  the  expression  of  his  peculiar  genius, 
in  its  massive  strength  and  infinite  tenderness. 
By  no  refinement  of  technical  means  could  the 
artist's  intention  in  the  noble  and  almost 
monumental  "  La  Cardeuse,"  be  better  ex- 
pressed, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
equally  broad  but  different  style  of  execution 
applied  to  "La  Grande  Berg^re."  In  "La 
Femme  qui  bat  le  Buerre,"  and  especially  the 
admirable  "Paysan  rentrant  du  Fumier,"  the 
etching-needle  is  used  with  a  somewhat  lighter 
touch  and  more  variety. 

To  praise  again  after  Mr.  Monkhouse  the 
magic  subtlety  of  observation,  the  singular 
deHcacy  united  to  firmness  of  execution,  of 
Jules  Jacquemart  would  be  to  praise  them  less 
well.  In  the  vivacity  and  skill  with  which  ho 
reproduces,  or  rather  interprets,  exquisitely- 
wrought  armour  and  arms,  goldsmith's  work, 
vessels  of  precious  agate  and  sardonyx,  and 
highly-wrought  wood-carvings,  he  has  known 
no  rival ;  while  it  is  only  by  comparison  with 
himself  that  ho  falls  short  in  the  presentment  of 
the  precious  porcelains  of  the  East  and  West. 
In  the  curious  original  subject,  "  Une  Execu- 
tion au  Japon,"  the  daintiness  of  the  rendering 
causes  the  horror  of  the  motive  to  be  half- 
forgotten. 

M.  Felix  Bracquemond  is  the  only  living 
artist  whose  work  has  been  allowed  to  take  its 
place  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  deceased 
masters  of  the  century.  As  an  original  etcher, 
he  appears  to  the  highest  advantage  in  the 
superbly  broad  and  incisive  "  Vanneaux  ot 
Sarcelles,"  "Motifs  d'un  Service  de  Table  en 
Faience,"  and,  above  all,  in  the  masterly  "  Le 
Vieux  Coq."  As  a  translator  of  other  men  he 
is  seen  in  the  "  Erasmus  "  after  the  Holbein  in 
the  Louvre,  which,  good  as  it  is,  cannot  vie  in 
sympathetic  truth  of  interpretation  with  Ferdi- 
nand Gaillard's  incomparable  engraved  repro- 
ductions of  kindred  mastorjiieces. 


That  gifted  amateur,  the  novelist,  Jules  de 
Goncourt,  is  represented  by  the  dehcately- 
touched  "LeTaureau,"  and  by  the  "Jeune 
Femme  acoroohant  un  Cadre,"  after  Fragonard. 
Daubigny  will  not  gain  much  by  his  appearance 
here  as  an  etcher;  whUe  Corot,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  evidently  not  a  practised  master 
of  this  mode,  is  able  to  express  his  fascinating 
artistic  personality  and  his  indefinable  pathos 
in  two  "Etudes  d'Arbres,"  and  a  "Souvenir 
d'ltalie "  ;  in  which  studies,  however,  there  is 
very  naturally  to  be  found  far  less  of  that  rare 
subtlety  La  suggesting  what  is  apparently, 
but  only  apparently,  passed  over  than  in  hia 
paintings. 

A  very  master  of  all  the  procedes  of  the  etcher 
is  the  but  lately  deceased  Maximo  Lalanne, 
who  was  not  only  an  exquisitely  accomplished 
practitioner  of  his  art,  but  wrote  also  an  already 
classic  TraiU  de.  Jayravurea  I'eau-fdrte.  Some- 
how, however,  his  work,  notwithstanding  its 
technical  accomplishment,  has  about  it  a  kind  of 
flavour  of  the  glorified  di-awing-master,  which 
prevents  it  from  taking  equal  rank  with  that  of 
the  often  less  skilled  eau/ortistes  but  greater 
individualities  by  whom  he  is  here  surrounded. 

Meissonier,  though  in  his  long  career  he 
etched  but  few  plates,  shows  an  unexpected 
mastery  in  this  side  branch  of  his  art.  His 
elaborate  yet  broad  and  expressively  engraved 
character-subjects,  "II  Signore  Annibale"  and 
"  L'Homme  a  I'Epee,"  have  many  of  the  fine 
qualities  of  his  paintings,  while  they  do  not 
escape  his  characteristic  defects  of  coldness, 
want  of  spontaneity,  and  narrowness  of  view. 
In  one  respect  the  etched  is  more  agreeable 
than  the  painted  work,  since  it  suffers  less  by 
the  harshness  and  hotness  of  colour  which  even 
Meissonier's  most  uncompromising  worshippers 
must  admit  to  bo  one  of  his  greatest  draw- 
backs. 

Claude  PniLLiPS. 


THE  DISCOVERY  AT  THEBES. 

The  following  is  the  French  text  of  a  report 
by  M.  Grebaut  to  a  private  correspondent  in 
England,  which  we  publish  with  his  sanction  : 

' '  NOTES     sua    LES     SOUTERRAINS    DES    PRf:TRKS 

d'ammon. 
"LAfouille  a  6te  ouverte  le  31  Janvier  dernier  il 
I'est   du  temple  de  la  reine  Hatasou,  u  Deir  el 
Bahari. 

"  On  a  vide  un  puits  de  15  metres  de  profondeur. 
Au  fond,  du  cote  sud  se  trouvait  la  porte,  fermee 
par  un  entassement  de  grosses  pierres.  Un  pre- 
mier corridor  aUant  du  nord  au  sud,  apres  76 
metres,  descend  par  un  escaller  de  S""  23,  et  se 
continue  pendant  12  mfitres  encore  jusqu'u  deux 
chambres._fmieraires,  I'uue  de  4  metres,  I'autre 
de  2.  A  la  hauteiu:  de  I'escalier  se  trouve  la 
porte  d'lm  second  corridor  de  54  metres. 

"  Tons  ces  souterrains  etaient  remplis  de  momies 
enfermees  d'ordinalre  dans  de  triples  cercueils. 
II  y  en  a  163.  Sur  un  certain  nombre  de  cuves 
extcrieures  la  place  du  nom  est  restee  en  blanc. 
Une  dizaine  de  cercueils  avaient  etc  dores :  I'or 
est  gratte,  les  mains,  Ics  visages  dorcs  sent  enleves. 
Les  sarcophages  ctaient  poses  en  dcsordre.  Dans 
plusieurs  endroits  ils  etaient  entasses  les  uns  evu: 
les  autres.  Les  j^lua  receuts,  et  ceux  la  sont 
aussi  les  plus  uombreux,  appartienucnt  a  la  XXI" 
dynastie. 

"  Tout  cela  demon tre  que  noua  avons  trouve 
une  cachette  faite  dans  le  meme  temps  et  dans  les 
mSmes  circonstances  que  celle  des  momies  royales 
de  Deir  el  Bahari.  Les  demitres  momies  royales 
sont  aussi  de  la  XXI"  dynastie.  Les  cuves  dorees 
des  momies  royales  avaient  cte  deteriorces  par  les 
voleurs  dans  I'antiquite.  Enfin  les  momies  royales 
n' etaient  pas  toutes  dans  leur  cercueils  primitifs. 
Au  moment  d'un  dcmeuagement  fait  a  la  hate, 
quand  ces  cachettes  ont  etc  faltes,  on  a  place  dans 
des  cuves  prises  en  magasin,  les  cercueils  dont  la 
cuve  exterieure  avait  etc  brisee  par  les  voleiu's,  et 
sou  vent  on  n'a  pas  eu  la  temps,  ou  on  n'a  pas  pris  la 
peine  d'ecrire  le  nom,  qiw  nous  trouverous  sur  lea 
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CBKueils  intdrloura.  Los  noma  iotits  sur  le«  odves 
'2Xt6rieure3  sent  presque  tous  ceux  de  pr^tres  ciu 
de  prfitresses  d'Ammon.  II  y  a  pourtant  un 
pretre  de  la  reine  Aah-liotep,  un  pretre  de  Set,  etc. 
Cea  earcophages  soiit  geueralement  d'une  belle 
conservation.  lU  sout  d'une  grande  beaute,  les 
decorationa  tres  fines,  riches  et  jolies. 

"Au  passage,  pendant  qu'on  transportait  ce."! 
sarcophages,  j'aieu  bien  juste  le  temps  de  dresser 
un  inventaire  sommaire,  en  ne  pronant  que  les 
noms,  et  en  notant  I'etat  de  conservation.  Cepen- 
dant  j'ai  remarque  quelques  personnages  con- 
siderables. Uu  de  ces  pretres  etait  propose  au 
tresor  royal,  un  autre  etait  chef  des  troupes  aux- 
iliaires  appelees  Mashouash,  etc.  II  y  a  aussi  un 
Pinedjem  Ills  de  Masaharta.  Or,  dans  la  trouvaille 
des  momies  royales  se  trouve  un  Masaharta  de  la 
famUle  des  Penedjem  (XXI"  dyn.).  II  est  pro- 
.  table  que  nous  avons  son  fils.  Beaucoup  d'autres 
noms  rapellent  ceux  de  la  famille  des  Pinedjem. 
Ainsi  ceux  de  Isis-m-kheb,  de  Hont-taui,  de  Nesi- 
Khonsou,  de  Ra-ma-ka,  etc.,  etc. 

"  PJn  dehors  des  sarcophages  nous  avons  ramasse 
75  statuettes  en  bois  renfermant  a  I'interieur 
chacune  un  papyrus.  II  y  en  a  d'enormes.  Bien 
que,  ii  n'en  pas  douter,  ce  soieut  toujours  des 
Kituels,  il  ue  sera  pas  sans  interet  d'avoir  le 
Rituel  thebain  des  XXi^  et  XXL"  dynasties,  bien 
oaracterisc,  bien  defini.  J'espure  que  parmi  les 
papyrus  dont  les  1G3  morales  doivent  otre  munies, 
il  y  aura  d'autres  textes  que  le  Livre  des  Morts. 
Les  autres  antiquitos  trouvoes  dans  les  souterrains 
avec  les  momies  sont  curieuses,  sans  offirir  d'interOt 
historique,  sauf  quelques  steles. 

"  La  decouverte  est  importante  pour  I'histoire  a 
raison  de3  genealogies  et  des  litres  d'une  serie  de 
pretres  se  succedant  pendant  plusieura  sieeles ; 
alors  meme  qu'on  ne  trouverait  pas  sur  les  momies 
d'autres  manuscrits  que  des  livres  funcraires. 
Pour  les  etudes  religieuses  la  mine  est  des  plus 
riches.  Ces  sarcophages  de  pretres  ne  ressemblent 
pas  aux  autres.  Les  figures,  les  scenes,  y  abon- 
dent,  et  sont  presque  toujours  nouvelles.  On  y 
trouvera  1' explication  de  questions  restees  obscures 
et  beaucoup  de  renseignements  imprcvus.  Envoici 
ul  auquel  on  ne  s'attendrait  pas.  Sur  un  sar- 
cophage  de  la  XXI=  dyuastie  le  dieu  Shu  qui  sou- 
tieutleciel,  est  reprosente  sous  la  forme  du  dieu 
Bes  qu'on  croyait  de  basse  epoque. 

'■  Les  Akiiimou  dont  parlent  les  textes,  et  que 
quelques  uns  ont  cru  Otre  des  ctoiles,  sont  des 
quadrupedes  qui  trainent  la  barque  solaire.  II  j 
on  a  huit,  quatre  sont  blancs,  quatre  sont  noirs. 
Chaque  groupe  de  quatre  est  forme  de  deux  blancs 
et  de  deux  noirs.  Ces  qnadrupedes  ue  sont  pas  des 
chacals.  Ceux  d'uu  groupe  ont  les  oreilles  du 
f  ceptre  nas.  Les  renseignements  de  ce  genre  sont 
si  nombreux  que  1' etude  de  ces  sarcophages  rendra 
certainement  de  grands  services  aux  interpretes  des 
textes  religieux. 

"  Je  pense  commenoer  en  Avril  I'ouverture  des 
sarcophages  et  1' etude  des  cercueUs  interieurs  qui 
nous  permettra  de  dresser  im  catalogue  plus  exact 
de  la  decouverte.  Je  m'attends  ii  bien  des  sur- 
prises a  ce  moment.  J'ai  note  souvent  un  nom 
sur  le  couvercle,  un  autre  nom  sur  la  cuve  ex- 
terieure.  II  est  probable  que  le  ceroueil  interieur 
donnera  frequemment  un  troisieme  nom  qui  sera  le 
veritable.  Le  demenagement,  quand  on  a  forme 
cette  cachette  dans  I'antiquitc,  a  cte  fait  avec  une 
hate  extreme.  On  a  enferme  les  petits  cercueUs 
dans  de  grandes  cuves  qui  appartenaient  a  d'autres 
momies,  pent  otre  detruites,  et  I'on  a  fait  servir 
toutes  les  cuves  et  tous  les  couvercles  (ju'on  avait 
sous  la  main  Je  n'esptre  pas  trouver  de  momies 
royales,  car  je  n'ai  relevo  aucim  indiee.  Cepeudant 
a  I'heure  actuelle  nous  ne  savons  pas  ce  que  nous 
trouverons  dans  un  certain  uombre  de  ces  sar- 
cophages." 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  OF  EOYPT. 

Cairo  :  Feb.  IC,  1891. 
Writing  from  Luxor,  on  January  13,  I 
stated  that  the  temples  were  unenclosed.  On 
my  return  here  I  happened  to  meet  the  modeller 
of  the  Ghizeh  Museum,  who  asked  me,  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  if  I  had  seen  the  temples  at 
Abydos  and  was  content  with  the  precautions 
that  had  been  taken  to  guard  them,  he  himself 


having  beoa  there  to  direct  the  Workgi  He  U 
a  very  amiable  young  man,  an  excellent 
modeller,  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to  tell  him 
how  matters  really  stood  at  Abydos.  What  I 
found  was  this  : — I  had  not  long  been  in  the 
temple  of  Soti  I.  when  I  was  aware  of  dark 
objects  popping  up  on  the  tops  of  the  walls, 
the  said  objects,  by  pantomimic  signs,  ex- 
pressing a  desire  for  baksheesh.  Presently  a 
form  appeared,  furtively  flitting  about  the 
columns,  and  then  others,  until  at  last  I  had  a 
small  crowd  round  me  offering  relics  for  sale. 
A  remonstrance  to  the  guardian  resulted  in  an 
indiscriminate  application  of  bastinado,  and  the 
crowd  fled  to  the  door,  which  was  obligingly 
opened  for  them  by  another  guardian.  A 
similar  performance  was  repeated  several  times 
during  the  course  of  my  visit.  It  was  the 
same  at  the  temple  of  Ramses  II.  The  fact 
being  that  my  friend  had  jilaced  doors  to  the 
temples  at  their  entrances,  but  he  had  forgotten 
that  access  to  them  at  the  backs  and  sides  was 
a  feat  that  a  cripple  might  perform  with  per- 
fect ease.  This  truly  oriental  manner  of  doing 
business  is  typical  of  how  affairs  are  managed 
at  Ghizeh.  A  task  has  to  be  accomplished,  and 
a  gentleman  is  selected  to  look  after  it  whose 
training  and  education  has  been  in  a  totally 
different  direction. 

When  first  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
was  called  to  the  alarming  destruction  of  the 
monuments,  which  has  been  in  progress  for  many 
years  past,  a  scheme  was  submitted  to  them 
which  had  been  carefully  considered  by  men 
having  practical  experience  of  the  subject. 
This  was  at  first  ignored ;  but  when  pressed,  as 
it  has  been  on  many  occasions  during  the  past 
five  years,  it  has  invariably  been  met  with  trans- 
parently trivial  objections.  It  still  holds 
good;  and  until  sufficient  pressure  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Foreign  Secretary  to 
induce  him  to  send  a  competent  person  from 
England  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  monu- 
ments, and  to  point  out  what  is  needed  for 
thier  preservation,  we  may  expect  nothing  more 
than  the  repetition  of  such  futile  botching  as 
this  Abydos  job. 

Henry  Wallis. 


NOTES    ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The  Fine  Art  Society  will  have  on  view  next 
week,  in  New  Bond-street,  a  series  of  pictures 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons,  entitled  ' '  Gardens  and 
Orchards."  The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  will  not 
open  until  the  following  week,  but  we  may 
mention  now  that  there  will  be  two  private 
view  days,  Thursday  and  Friday  next. 

Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  latest  great  picture, 
"  The  Triumph  of  the  Innocents,"  has,  like  the 
"Dante's  Dream"  of  Rossetti,  found  a  per- 
manent home  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  at 
Liverpool.  Towards  the  price  £1500  has  been 
contributed  by  the  museum  and  arts  committee 
of  the  city  council ;  the  remainder  is  to  be 
raised  by  public  subscription. 

An  interesting  exhibition  of  bookbindings  is 
now  on  view — and  will  remain  open  throughout 
next  week — at  the  Caxton  Head,  in  High 
Holborn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tregaskis  have  carried 
out  the  happy  idea  of  getting  some  forty  copies 
of  the  same  book — Kingsley's  Water  Babies, 
illustrated  by  Linley  Sambourne — bound  by  as 
many  different  binders,  English  and  foreign. 
Zaehnsdorf,  Bedford,  Riviere,  Tout,  and  MorreU 
are  all  represented,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most 
valued  masters  of  the  art  in  France,  Holland, 
and  Germany.  There  are  also  examples  of  the 
modem  fashion  of  needlework  bookbinding. 

The  magnificent  collection  of  Japanese  art 
formed  by  the  late  Philippe  Burty  is  to  be  sold 
in  Paris  from  March  16  to  20.  The  series  of 
paintings  and  hakemmms  is  probably  unrivalled. 


yft  hea*  from  Lujtor  that  the  foreign  tourists, 
chiefly  linglish  and  American,  now  congregated 
there  gave  a  complimentary  banquet  to  M. 
Grebaut,  on  i^ebruary  17,  in  honour  of  his  great 
discovery,  and  also  in  recognition  of  his  un- 
failing courtesy  to  visitors. 

An    exhibition    in   Paris    of    the   works   of 
Moissonier  is  spoken  of.     The  place  suggested 
is  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  devote  the  profits  to  the  erection  of  a  statue   I 
of  the  painter.  ( 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has  at 
present  on  view  an  exhibition  of  books,  water- 
colours,  engravings,  &c.,  by  William  Blake. 
A  similar  exhibition  held  there  in  1880  was 
notable  for  the  contributions  of  Mrs.  Gilchrist. 
The  present  one  includes  a  probably  unrivalled 
collection  of  eight  out  of  fifteen  of  the  "  Songs 
of  Innocence"  series,  almost  all  lent  by  Mi. 
E.  W.  Hooper,  though  none  of  Mr.  WiUiam 
Muir's  admirable  reproductions ;  a  number  of . 
water-colours,  the  property  of  the  museum ;  S 
and  a  set  of  original  sketches,  which  are  said 
to  have  come  to  light  on  J.  C.  Hotten's  death, 
and  were  then  exported  to  America.  Some  of 
these  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Prof.  C.  E. 
Norton,  of  Harvard.  The  Catalogue  of  the 
exhibition,  which  bears  no  name,  is  a  scholarly 
piece  of  work.  We  may,  however,  assure  the 
writer  that  the  illustrations  to  Lamb's  Tales 
frmn  Shakspere — whether  engraved  by  Blake  or 
no — certainly  appear  in  the  first  edition  (1807). 
And,  as  no  complete  list  of  Blake's  engraved 
work  has  yet  been  compiled,  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  mentioning  that  Stedman's 
Narrative  of  an  Expedition  against  the  Revolted 
Nef/roes  of  Surinam  (fi;st  edition  1796)  contains 
thirteen  plates  (engraved  in  stipple  and  printed 
in  colours)  by  Blake,  besides  two  or  three  others 
unsigned,  which  may  possibly  be  attributed  lo 
him  on  internal  evidence.  The  signed  ones  are 
those  numbered  7,  8,  13,  IS,  19,  22,  38,  42,  49, 
52,  68,  la,  and  80.  Most  of  them  represent 
naked  negroes,  some  undergoing  horrible  tor- 
tures ;  two,  the  gambols  of  monkeys  in  trees ; 
one,  a  boa  constrictor  being  skinned  ;  and  one, 
some  fruit.  The  book  was  published  by  J. 
Johnson,  of  St.  Paul's-churchyard,  for  whom 
Blake  did  a  good  deal  of  work  at  this  time ;  and 
some  of  the  other  engravings  are  by  Bartolozzi 
and  Benedetti. 

Messrs.  Dowdeswell  &  Dowdeswell,  of 
New  Bond-street,  have  just  published  a  large 
plate,  upon  which  Mr.  David  Law  is  understood 
to  have  been  engaged  for  some  time  past.  It 
represents  Balmoral  Castle,  as  seen  from  the 
further  bank  of  the  Dee,  which  swirls  along  in 
sun  and  shadow  in  the  foreground.  The  con- 
fused mass  of  towers  and  turrets,  in  the  Gallo- 
Scottish  style,  are  also  touched  by  sunlight. 
Thick  woods  fill  the  middle  distance ;  while  all 
the  artist's  technical  skill  has  been  bestowed  on 
the  foliage  of  a  tall  birch  which  frames  the 
scene  on  the  right.  Behind  rise  mountain 
ranges,  half-obscured  by  a  gathering  storm. 
The  treatment  of  the  entire  scene,  the  sub- 
ordination of  architecture  to  landscape,  the 
balance  of  light  and  shade — all  show  the  trained 
hand  and  eye  of  one  of  the  foremost  of  our 
painter-etchers.  Apart  from  the  popular  appeal 
of  its  subject — though  Balmoral  is  not  so  easy  of 
access  as  Windsor — this  grand  plate  is  a  worthy 
memorial  of  Mr.  David  Law's  mature  powers. 


THE    STAGE. 

"  the   idler." 

Mb.  Haddon  Chambers  does  not  indulge 
us  with  new  and  revised  views  of  life.  He 
is  not  subversive ;  lie  is  not  didactic.  He 
does  uot  hold,  as  the  major  part  of  his 
artistic  creed,  tliat  it  is  only  the  ugly  that 
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is  interesting.  He  brings  on  to  the  stage 
the  bad  and  the  good.  He  treats  life  as  it 
is.  He  condescends  to  entertain  as  well  as 
to  instruct.  He  is  without  any  other  than 
an  artistic  mission.  He  makes  good  plots, 
creates  real  characters,  and  has  the  luck  to 
see — at  all  events  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre 
— that  an  almost  perfect  interpretation  of 
his  play  goes  far  to  ensure,  on  the  part  of 
the  audience,  a  thorough  understanding  of 
what  ho  has  conceived. 

The  story  of  "  The  Idler  "—built  up  with 
real  ingenuity  and  resource — is,  in  its 
essence,  simple.  It  deals  with  the  tempta- 
tion that  besets  and  threatens  for  a  wliile 
to  overcome  one  Mark  Cross,  who,  having, 
at  a  time  when  he  could  not  marry  her, 
loved  a  woman  who  had  appeared  to  like 
him,  returns,  able  to  marry  her,  longing 
to  do  so,  but  finding  her  married  by  this 
time  to  a  man  she  did  not  like,  but  loved. 
That  is  the  donnce  of  the  piece.  Can  he  stiU 
possess  himself  of  her  ?  His  first  excuse  for 
the  thought  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  believes 
her  liusband  to  have  purposely  slain  a  man 
with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  in  a  land 
where  revolvers  are,  at  least,  as  common  as 
watch-chains.  He  is  convinced  to  the  con- 
trary. But  he  is  not  overdone  with  moral 
fibre.  His  love  has  become  a  disease.  And 
the  play  is  occupied  with  his  struggle 
against  the  woman's  conscience  and  his  own. 
His  own,  though  it  does  exist,  is  admittedly 
feeble.  The  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
a  verj'  good  share  of  principle  ;  and,  though 
she  likes  the  love-distrauglit  gentleman,  and 
pities  him,  her  morality  finds  an  ally  in  the 
circumstance  that  her  attachment  to  her 
husband  is  profound. 

All  sorts  of  incidents,  occurring  ingeni- 
ously, seem,  nevertheless,  to  make  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Mark  Cross  anything  but  a 
forlorn  hope.  The  lady's  husband  is  to  be 
accused  of  niiu-der  by  the  brother  of  the 
Western  American  whose  life  had  indeed 
been  taken.  The  brother  is  a  millionaire, 
and  that  circumstance  places  at  his  disposal 
much  assistance  he  would  otherwise  lack  : 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  will  succeed  in 
bringing  Sir  Jolin  Harding  to  what  he  con- 
siders to  bo  "  justice."  But  then  again  he 
is  one  of  those  millionaires  wiio  are,  not 
imnaturally,  susceptible  to  the  attractions 
of  Englisli  damsels,  wlien  English  damsels 
are  impersonated  by  ingenues  like  Miss 
Maud  Millott.  The  millionaire  wavers. 
Perhaps  after  all  he  will  hardly  seek  to  get 
Sir  John  Harding  into  custody,  for  Sir  John 
Harding's  wife  is  the  sister  of  the  English 
damsel.  But  we  shall  not  finish  the  story. 
What  he  does,  and  what  Sir  John  Harding 
does,  and  what  the  wife  does  to  save  Sir  John 
Harding,  and  what  the  gentleman  of  occa- 
sional good  intentions  does  to  elope  with  the 
lady  of  whom  he  is  so  exceedingly  madly 
enamoured — let  the  reader  learn  all  that  at 
the  theatre  itself.  Lot  it  only  be  said  here 
that  in  his  process  of  weaving  what  is  a  very 
stirring  tale — what  is,  indeed,  to  some 
extent  a  melodrama  of  good  society — Mr. 
TIaddon  Chambers  has  recourse,  once  or 
twice,  to  courses  of  action  not  true  to  the 
characters  ho  represents.  By  this  is  his 
play  weakened,  when  we  come  to  think  over 
it ;  though,  at  the  time,  one  questions 
nothing — so    cleverly    are     the    incidents 


dovetailed.  But,  to  take  an  instance — 
the  worst — and  to  have  done  with  it,  the 
conduct  of  Sir  John  Harding  when  he  sus- 
pects his  wife  and  his  old  friend  is  not  very 
high-minded  or  very  natural.  The  lady  is 
not  at  home  when  he  expected  her  to  be. 
At  his  friend's  house  he  finds  her  fan,  and 
considers  it  damning  evidence.  He  finds  the 
lady  herself,  and  it  is  all  over.  The  real 
Sir  John  woxdd  not  have  attached  such 
extreme  importance  to  the  whereabouts  of 
that  sceptre  of  the  world,  Teventail  (Pune 
lelle.  And  when  he  saw  that  the  lady  her- 
self had  of  a  truth  been  where  the  fan  had 
been,  he  would  have  conceived  it  possible — 
under  his  own  pecuhar  circumstances,  as  a 
man  who  might  at  any  moment  be  charged 
with  crime — that  she  was  where  she  was,  not 
for  her  pleasure,  but  in  pursuance  of  his 
interests,  which  was  indeed  the  case.  We 
will  not,  however,  end  with  fault-finding. 
The  play  is  very  strong,  very  interesting ; 
it  deals  very  deftly  on  the  whole — and 
always  healthily — with  a  theme  that  is 
difficult. 

The  acting  is  singularly  finished  and 
judicious,  and  lends  the  piece,  unquestion- 
ably, a  fascination  which  the  naked  MS. 
could  hardly  inspire.  Mr.  Alexander 
reaches  to  subtlety  in  his  personation  of 
Mark  Cross.  He  makes  the  man  tender, 
but,  as  obviously,  untrustworthy.  He  gives 
him  grace,  and  he  denies  him  strength. 
The  type  is  marked  most  cleverly.  Mr. 
Herbert  Waring  plays  with  sympathetic 
directness  the  plainer  downright  part  of 
Sir  John  Harding.  He  is  forcible,  yet 
restrained.  Ho  is  completely  unaffected. 
A  new  comer  from  America — Mr.  John 
Mason — inlays  the  millionaire  who  would 
avenge  his  brother,  but  whose  heart  hesi- 
tates because  of  the  charms  of  the  English 
damsel.  Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould  plays  a 
smaller  part  with  befitting  carefulness,  but 
the  opportunity  of  much  effect  is  denied 
him.  Small,  too,  is  the  part  of  Miss 
Gertrude  Kingston,  nor  does  she  force  it 
into  prominence.  Lady  Monckton — as  the 
mother  of  Mark  Cross — plays  most  skilfully. 
Miss  Marion  Terry  and  Miss  Maud  Millett 
are  the  graver  and  the  lighter  sisters.  If 
the  one  is  finely  dramatic  and  fit  to  grapple 
— as  she  certainly  is — with  situations  of 
great  strength,  which  make  great  demands, 
the  other  can  bestow  interest  and  delicate 
charm  upon  a  character  which,  as  it  left  the 
hands  of  the  author,  was  a  little  vague 
and  thin. 

Fredebick  Wedmobe. 


''  TWELFTH  NIOHT"  AT  ST.  ANDREWS. 

Three  very  spirited  and  well-balanced  per- 
formances of  "  Twelfth  Night "  were  given  last 
week  by  the  St.  Andrews  University  Shaks- 
perian  and  Dramatic  Society  —  the  same 
company  which  ventured  last  February  upon 
the  interesting  and  successful  experiment  of 
producing  the  "Aias"  of  Sophocles  in  the 
English  version  of  Prof.  Campbell.  Though 
not  so  difficult  or  ambitious  as  a  Greek  play, 
the  present  performance  was  one  to  tax  the 
powers  of  an  amateur  company.  The  result 
bore  witness,  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  the 
performers,  to  moat  conscientious  study  and 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  characters, 
situations,  and  dialogue.     Some  of  the  leading 


parts  were  played  with  real  dramatic  aptitude. 
The  somewhat  trying  part  of  Malvolio  was 
rendered  with  excellent  judgment  by  Mr. 
Fergusson.  Mr.  Barclay  played  the  Clown 
with  refreshing  ease  and  buoyancy ;  and  his 
singing  of  the  charming  song  "O  mistress 
mine"  was  a  distinct  addition  to  the  carousal 
scene  with  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek.  Mr.  Marshall  entered  into  the  part 
of  Sir  Toby  with  real  humour  and  abandon. 
The  midnight  scene  referred  to,  where  Malvolio 
surprises  the  two  knights  and  the  Clown  sing- 
ing catches  with  Maria  for  a  listener,  was 
perhaps  the  most  effective  in  the  performance ; 
though  the  subsequent  scene,  where  Malvolio 
reads  the  letter  within  hearing  of  his  ambushed 
enemies,  was  also  a  piece  of  well-sustained 
acting.  The  play  owed  much  to  the  lady 
amateurs  who  assisted  the  society  on  thjis 
occasion.  Miss  Heddle  played  excellently  n 
the  rather  "  unthankful  "  part  of  Olivia,  while 
Miss  Hallard's  Viola  was  as  sweet  and  charming 
a  piece  of  acting  as  one  need  wish  to  see.  If  a 
criticism  must  be  offered,  it  would  be  that  she 
did  not  pcrhajis  sufficiently  enable  us  to  forget 
Viola  in  Cesario.  Miss  Thomson  brought  just 
the  needed  archness  and  merry  humour  to  the 
part  of  Maria.  The  excellence  of  the  perform- 
ance, it  may  bo  added,  was  in  no  small  degree 
owing  to  the  unwearied  pains  of  Mrs.  Lewis 
Campbell  in  superintending  the  arrangements 
of  the  piece  and  the  training  of  the  company. 

S. 


STAGE    NOTES. 


The  piece  done  at  the  Vaudeville  on  Tuesday 
morning — it  is  called  "  Our  Angels,"  and  is 
by  Dr.  Dabbs  and  Mr.  Edward  Eighton — is 
clever  enough  in  its  way.  It  sustains  interest ; 
and  though  it  does  not  present  any  fresh 
character  with  whom  we  may  make  ac- 
quaintance, or  indulge  us  with  any  charm  of 
poetry  or  even  of  brilliant  comedy,  it  is,  as  a 
whole,  well  written,  and  it  is  very  neatly  con- 
structed. "Were  we  of  a  mind  to  be  rough  and 
plain  about  it,  we  might  say  no  doubt  that  as 
a  piece  of  literature  it  is  not  likely  to  hold  its 
own  very  long,  but  that  meanwhile  it  is  exactly 
the  kind  of  thing  to  be  paid  a  good  price  for  by 
an  enterprising  manager,  and  to  bo  taken  round 
the  country  with  distinct  success.  It  was 
played  very  well  on  Tuesday.  Care  had 
evidently  been  taken  to  get  a  good  cast,  and 
the  better  actors  seemed  to  believe  in  their 
parts  and  in  the  play.  Mr,  Eighton  contented 
himself  with  quite  a  small  character,  which  he 
played  quaintly,  with  certain  touches  of  nature, 
and  with  the  ease  that  comes  of  experience. 
But  the  best  men's  parts — those  of  the  polished 
scoundrel  and  the  homely  party  who  baffles 
him — fall  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  and 
Mr.  W.  II.  Vernon.  Mr.  Waller  is  sound  and 
thorough ;  Mr.  Vernon  at  once  j  udicious  and 
entertaining.  The  heroine  was  played  with  good 
taste  and  sincerity  and  warmth  of  feeling  by 
Miss  Beatrice  Lamb — "the  only  blonde  you 
ever  saw  who  has  the  strength  of  a  brunette," 
as  someone  who  approves  of  brunettes  has 
rather  prettily  said  of  her.  Miss  Lamb  is  often 
like  Clytie,  and  perhaps  still  oftener  like  an 
Albert  Moore.  An  extremely  effective  comedy- 
part  is  i^layed  by  the  clever  Miss  Fanny  Brough, 
with  all  the  resources— and  they  are  many — 
that  are  at  her  command.  She  is  most 
pleasantly  acidulated.  In  brief,  the  interpreta- 
tion all  round,  on  Tuesday,  was  infinitely  better 
than  one  is  accustomed  to  expect  at  a  matim'i: 
The  piece  can  hardly  fail  to  be  heard  of  again, 
and  meanwhile  more  than  one  of  those  who 
performed  in  it  may  be  happy  enough  to  feel 
that  they  have  covered  themselves  with  honour. 

On  Saturday  evening  we  were  in  the  wilds  of 
Netting  Hill :   the  place,  Ladbroke  Hall ;    the 
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occasion,  a  trial  performance  of  a  charming 
little  comic  opera,  called  "  Equality  Jack  "  ;  llie 
words  by  Mr.  Poel,  the  music  by  Mr.  Tinning. 
Captain  Marryat  has  inspired  both  these  gentle- 
men. It  is  long  since  we  heard  anything  more 
tuneful  or  more  spirited.  It  is  long  since  a 
nautical  play  was  done  with  better  taste  or 
with  more  neatness,  whether  as  regards  its 
musical  composition,  its  libretto,  or,  we  may 
oven  add,  its  interpretation.  For,  though  the 
major  part  of  the  performers  were  amateurs, 
most  of  them  were  well  fitted  to  their  characters : 
there  was  no  placing  of  square  pegs  in  round 
holes ;  and  Mr.  Poel,  the  author,  had  drilled 
them  as  a  bom  stage-manager.  He  has  indeed 
real  art  in  such  matters.  We  cannot  possibly 
name  all  the  actors.  It  would  be  invidious  to 
single  out  one  or  two  of  them.  The  piece  has 
the  cui'ious  characteristic  of  The  Lady  of  the 
Aroostook,  that  there  are  many  men  in  it  and 
only  one  woman.  At  the  Ladbroke  Hall  per- 
formance— and  we  should  trust  in  any  other — 
the  part  of  the  heroine,  Nancy  Spruce,  falls  to 
Miss  liose  Mitchell,  who  has  a  distinct  apprecia- 
tion of  light  comedy.  Asa  singer  her  voice  is 
not  great,  but  it  is  very  pleasantly  managed. 
We  should  like  sometliing  more  of  a  skirt  dance 
— wo  do  seem  once  to  bo  on  the  verge  of  it — in 
the  first  act.  In  the  second  act,  Miss  Mitchell 
dances  a  hornpipe  with  great  lightness  and 
unusual  grace.  Of  "Equality  Jack"  it  is 
evident  that  we  have  not  heard  the  last.  It 
will  have  its  day. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT  CONCERTS. 

Mr.  Henschel  gave  the  last  concert  of  his 
fifth  season  at  St.  James's  Hall,  on  Thursday, 
February  26.  The  programme  opened  with 
Brahms's  clever  and  genial  Academic  Festival 
Overture  (Op.  80).  This  work  is  admired 
here,  but  is  naturally  more  popular  in  Germany 
where  the  student  songs  on  which  it  is  based 
are  familiar  to  every  hearer.  Haydn's  Symphony 
in  B  flat  (No.  9  of  the  Solomon  series)  is 
delightful  music,  and  the  performance  was  good. 
The  forerunner — or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say 
one  of  the  two  great  forerunners — of  Beethoven 
may  as  a  rule  have  been  light-hearted,  but  he 
had  his  serious  moments ;  and  it  has  never 
been  fully  shown  how  much  the  Bonn  master 
was  indebted  to  him.  The  Wagner  selections 
were  the  "  Siegfried "  Idyll,  the  "  Good 
Friday's  Spell  "  from  Parsifal,  and  the  "  Tann- 
hauser"  overture.  Mr.  Henschel  is  evidently 
in  special  sympathy  with  this  music ;  but  his 


feelings  at  times  got  the  better  of  him,  and  his 
good  intentions  are  not  always  realised.  Mrs. 
Henschel  sang  with  much  fervour  her  husband's 
effective  "  Hymne  au  Creatour"  (Op.  41),  ,ind 
was  much  applauded.  There  was  a  good  and 
enthusiastic  audience. 

An  immense  audience  assembled  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  to  hear 
Herr  Joachim.  Just  as  the  Beethoven  Concerto 
commenced,  the  violinist  broke  a  string,  and 
there  was  an  awkward  pause ;  but  the  splendid 
performance  of  the  work  soon  caused  this  small 
misfortune  to  be  forgotten.  Often  as  Hen- 
Joachim  has  played  the  Beethoven  Concerto,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  ho  ever  gave  a 
fuller  revelation  of  the  power  and  beauty  of 
the  music.  He  afterwards  played  some  of  the 
Brahms -Joachim  Hungarian  dances.  The 
programme  included  Haydn's  "  Oxford " 
Symphony,  the  first  movement  from  Mr. 
Wingham's  Serenade  in  E  flat,  and  Ponchielli's 
"  Dance  of  the  Hours."  Mme.  Bertha  Moore 
was  successful  as  the  vocalist. 

Mr.  Augustus  Harris  gave  the  "  Golden 
Legend"  at  Covent  Garden  on  Saturday 
evening.  Mme.  Nordica  was  not  in 
good  voice.  Miss  Merodyth  Elliott,  the 
contralto,  has  a  pleasing  voice,  but  her 
singing  lacked  warmth.  Messrs.  Lloyd  and 
Watkin  Mills  did  justice  to  themselves  and  to 
their  parts.  The  chorus  sang  well.  Mr. 
Eandogger  conducted.  There  was  a  large 
attendance,  and  the  music  was  evidently  much 
enjoyed.  Sir  A.  Sullivan  just  now  is  the  most 
popular  of  English  composers. 

On  Monday  evening  Brahms's  Quintet  in  G 
(Op.  Ill),  for  two  violins,  two  violas,  and 
'cello,  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  England 
at  the  Popular  Concert.  A  new  work  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  living 
musicians  naturally  excites  attention,  and  there 
was  a  large  attendance.  In  the  opening 
Allegro  the  thematic  material  is  interesting,  and 
it  is  developed  with  rare  skill.  The  move- 
ment, however,  although  perfectly  clear  in 
form,  cannot  be  taken  in  at  a  single  hearing. 
We  fancy  that  the  music  will  increase  in  power 
as  it  becomes  familiar.  The  short  Adagio, 
with  its  plaintive  theme,  its  questioning  inter- 
lude, its  characteristic  variations,  is  the  gem 
of  the  work.  The  third  movement,  Allegretto, 
has  charm  and  delicacy.  The  Finale,  to  use  a 
common  expression,  "  smells  of  the  lamp,"  and 
in  places  sounds  ugly.  But,  again,  it  is  too 
soon  to  form  a  definite  opinion ;  it  contains,  in 
any  case,  clever  writing.  The  Quintet  was 
finely  interpreted  by  Messrs.  Joachim,  Eies, 
Straus,  Gibson,  and  Piatti,  who  wore  recalled 


more  than  once  at  the  close.  Mile.  Eilona 
Eibenschiitz  was  the  pianist.  She  jjlayed 
Chopin's  Etude  in  C  sharp  minor,  from  Op.  25 
(although  the  one  in  the  same  key  from  Op.  10 
was  indicated  in  the  programme-book).  In  this, 
and  still  more  in  the  same  composer's  Scherzo 
in  B  flat  minor,  her  reading  was  formal  and 
cold.  She  gave  Chopin's  Valse  in  E  minor  as  n 
encore.  She  took  part  in  Beethoven's  B  flat  Trio 
(Op.  97);  but  here  again,  although  the  technique 
was  correct,  her  playing  seemed  perfunctory. 
Herr  Joachim  gave  a  magnificent  rendering  of 
Bach's  "Chaconne,"  and  of  an  encore  move- 
ment by  Bach.  Mr.  Orlando  Harley,  the 
vocalist,  was  well  received. 

Mile.  Jeanne  Douste  commenced  a  series  of 
historical  pianoforte  recitals  at  the  Steinway 
Hall  on  Monday  afternoon.  The  scheme,  sug- 
gested probably  by  the  series  of  recitals  given 
a  few  seasons  ago  by  Eubinstein,  is  an  excellent 
one.  Students  attending  these  concerts  will  ba 
able  to  follow  the  course  of  pianoforte  music 
from  the  age  of  Scarlatti,  Couperin,  and  Bach, 
down  to  Liszt  and  other  modern  .and  living 
composers.  Mile.  Douste  was  highly  succossf  lil 
on  Monday  in  many  small  eighteenth-century 
pieces.  On  Wednesday  the  progi-amnio  was 
devoted  entirely  to  Beethoven,  and  commenced 
with  the  Trio  in  C  minor  (Op.  1,  No.  3).  Mile. 
Dousto's  rendering  of  the  "  Waldstein  "  Sonata 
was  tame ;  and  of  all  the  Sonatas  of  this  master 
none  more  than  Op.  53  imperatively  demands 
a  brio  stylo  of  performance. 

J.    S.   SlIEDLOCK. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 


The  friends  of  the  late  Prosper  Sainton  are 
endeavouring  to  perpetuate  his  memory  by  the 
foundation,  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  of 
a  Violin  and  other  Orchestral  Scholarships.  To 
this  institution  Mr.  Sainton  devoted  no  less 
than  forty-five  years  of  his  life.  The  sub- 
scription list  already  amounts  to  nearly  ^500. 
Mr.  Augustus  Littleton,  1,  Bemers-street,  is 
hon.  treasurer. 

The  first  number  of  a  weekly  newspaper 
entitled  Mttakal  Netvs  is  annoimced  to  appear 
on  Friday,  March  6.  The  proprietors  include 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Royal  Academy, 
the  Royal  College,  and  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music. 

M.  YsAYE,  the  Belgian  violinist,  will  appear 
at  the  concert  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  on 
March  20. 
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Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries  and  Bookstalls. 

LADY  BELMAR.  1  vol.  By  Thomas  Terrell 

and  T  L.  "WHITE.    This  t-xcitiiip  storj-  of  Londou  life  lias  already 
been  dramatised  by  Mr,  Syduey  fJmndy. 

The  Daily  Telkoraph  siiys :— "  A  remarkable  novel."  See  also 
leading  article  on  this  dramatic  story  of  human  nature  in  Daily  Tele- 
cHAi'H  of  February  '25. 

The  Daily  News:--"  A  complex  story  of  life  in  London,  with  manv 
exciting  incidentB." 

I'lcCADiLiY :— "'Lady  Belmar'  is  distiuctlv  a  book  to  read;  it  is 

V'Yid  with  variety,  culminating  in  interest,  and  original  in  trt-^tmcnt." 

Handsomely  Iwund  in  scarlet  cloth,  354  pp.,  crown  8vo,  Ss.  Gd. 

AN   AMERICAN   WIDOW.     3  vols-      By 

ALBERT  KEVILL-DAAaES.     A    vivid   and    piriuant    story    of 
American  life  in  London. 

MoBNiJJG  Post:— '"An  American  Widow'  is  very  amusing,  very 
brightly  written,  and  original." 

The  Scotsman  says :— *•  la  cleverly  written  and  ingeniously  contrived 
..  .A  very  clever  Bcusational  melodrama." 

The  Evening  News  ak»  Post  isays:— '*A  capital  expose  of  the 
Americaa  invasion  of  England  by  yuuug  ladies  in  search  of  husbands 
amongst  the  scions  of  our  nobility.  Thioughout  the  whole  three 
volumes  there  is  not  a  single  dull  chapter." 

The  yiOAito  says;— '"It  is  both  clever  and  original,  and  treats  with 
coDfp  cuoiis  iibility  a  topic  which  is  discussed  with  avidity  on  boUi 
sides  of  the  Atbintic." 

The  Sunday  Times  saj's :— "  Few  better  novels  than  this  have  been 
published  lately." 


HOLLY.     2  vols.     By  Nomad,  Author  of 

"  The  Railway  Foundling,"  "  The  Milroys,"  &c. 

In  speaking  of  this  author's  last  work,  "The  Railway  Foundling," 
the  Daily  Telegraph  says:— "It  is  a  story  that  must  be  read  to  be 
understood.  There  is  vivacity  and  adventure  in  it,  and,  good  as  the 
authoress's  previous  work,  '  The  JUilroys,'  was,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  this  is  better." 

The  Scotsman  says :—"  The  readers  among  whom  'The  Railway 
Foundling  '  and  '  The  Milroys '  have  been  popular  novels  will  probably 
tie  charmed  with  Nomad's  new  work  of  fiction.  *n oily' is  as  lively 
and  artless,  as  light  and  readable,  as  its  predecessors.'' 

THE     GOLDEN    LAKE:     a    Story    of 

Australian  Adventure.     By  W.  CARLTON    DA  WE,    Author  of 

"Zantha,"  &c.      With    eight    full-page    11  lustrations    by    Hume 

Nisbet. 

Morning  Post  :  "  A  welcome  addition  to  the  fiction  treating  of  *  The 

Great  Lone  Land  of  Australia,'  the  effect  of  which  is  increased  by  Mr. 

nume  Nisbet's  numerous  illustrations." 

Sunday  Times  :  "  A  very  strong  and  well-written  story  of  A  ustralian 
life,  told  with  a  swing  and  'go'  which  make  it  very  entertaining 
reading." 

Scotsman:  "A  clever  and  entertaining  narrative  of  travelling 
adventures  in  the  unknown  interior  of  Australia.  Mr.  Dawe  s  in- 
ventive talent  is  lively,  and  his  literary  faculty  genuine."  Extra 
cloth,  with  l>evelled  boards,  6s. 

ALWAYS  in  the  WAY.     By  T.  J.  Jeans, 

Author  of    "Thp  Tominiubcg    Shootings,"  with    nine    Full-Page 
lllustratiniiB  by  Finch  Mason.    Cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


THE  PRISONER  of  CHILOANE.   By  Wallis 

MACKAY.    With  8(1  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

The  AVoBLD  says:  "  A  brightly  written  book." 

Morning  Post:  "  Bright  and  attractive." 
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"Eve:«ts  of  Our  Times." — The  TFar  in  the 
Crimea.  By  General  Sir  Edward 
Hamley.     (Seeley.) 

This   book,    the   first   of  "  Events   of   Our 
Times  " — a  series  in   the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Seeley— has  not  disappointed  our  exacting 
hojies.     General  Hamley  is  well  known  as 
the  accomplished  author  of  a  really  great 
work,     The     Operations    of    War,    the    best 
military  treatise   in   any  language,    if  we 
except    Napoleon's    unrivalled    "Commen- 
taries ";  and  he  lias  given  us  in  this  volume 
an  admirable  account  of  the  Crimean  War 
of    1854-5.     The  narrative  is  just  what  it 
ought  to  bo— a  clear,  compendious,  but  able 
description  of  the  <  -.ents  of  that  remarkable 
contest,  scientific  enough  for  the  student  of 
war,   yet   tjuitc  intelligiWe   to  the  general 
reader.     General  Ilamley  has,  for  the  most 
part,  placed  the  facts  of  the  war  in  their  true 
proportions.     His  reflections  are,  as  a  rule, 
just ;  and  it  is  one  of  his  distinctive  merits 
that  he  can  describe  a  great  siege,  one  of 
the  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of  war, 
without  employing  recondite  terms  of    art 
which  would  "make  Quintilian    stare  and 
gasj),"  and  are  to  unprofessional  readers  un- 
known mysteries.     His  eye,  too,  for  deline- 
ation is  exceedingly  good,  and  his  sketches 
of  the   different  parts   of   the   theatre  are 
clear,  graphic,  distinct,  and  complete.     We 
shall  differ  from  him  in  some  particulars, 
especially  in  his  estimate  of  Pelissier.     But 
his  judgments  on  Lord  Eaglan  are  sound 
and  accurate  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  an  intelli- 
gent reader  will  learn  more  of  the  subject 
from  this  little  volume  tlian  he  will  gather 
from   Kinglake's    bulky   history — a    false, 
unjust,  and  meretricious  work. 

We  shall  not  follow  General  Hamley  in 
his  brief  account  of  the  events  that  led  to 
the  Crimean  War  ;  he  is  impartial  to  all  the 
Powers  concerned.  He  shows  from  official 
sources  that  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  was 
contemplated  as  early  as  June,  1854  ;  but 
we  can  hardly  agree  with  him  that  an  enter- 
prise of  the  kind  held  out  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  success,  through  a  mere  descent 
on  tlie  Crimean  coast.  His  sketch  of  the 
departure  of  the  allied  fleets,  and  of  the 
landing  at  Old  Fort,  is  vivid  and  good  ;  but 
the  student  of  war  will  note  that  two 
armies  disembarked  in  a  region  completely 
imknown,  without  supplies  or  the  means  of 
transijort — one  cause  of  the  grave  disaster 
that  followed.  General  Hamley 's  description 
of  the  fight  of  the  Alma  is  just  and  admir- 
able in  all  respects,  and  exhibits  his  practical 
knowledge  of  war.  The  battle  was  the  first 
great  conflict  of  European  armies  that  broke 
the  repose  of  the  long  peace,  if  we  omit  the 


events  of  1848-49  ;  and  it  was  marked  on  all 
sides  by  very  plain  errors.  Had  MenschikofE 
taken  a  position  on  our  flank,  we  doubt  if 
we    could    have    advanced    at    all.      The 
allies  would  have  been  compelled  to  fight 
with  their  backs  to  the  sea,  and  (.  ~v  a  front 
parallel   to   a  precarious   base ;    and   their 
enemy  would  have  had  his  communications 
covered.      The  Eussian  general,   however, 
resolved  to  stand,  and  to  make  a  passive 
defence  in  fi-ont.     But  he  carried  out  badly 
this  vicious  system — he  did  not  secure  his 
left   at  all,    and  he   occupied  the  ground 
without  skill   or   insight.      On    the    other 
hand,     the    plan    of     the     allied    attack 
was    iU-conceived,   and   a  bad    display  of 
tactics.  The  assailing  armies,  beyond  dispute, 
ought  to  have  extended  themselves  to  the 
enemy's   right,   and   endeavoured  to   force 
him   against  the   sea,  where  the   slightest 
reverse  would  have  been  destruction.     The 
chiefs    did    not   see   and   understand   their 
business.     The  French  attack,  again,  was 
feeble  and  ill-designed  :    thousands  of  men 
were  not  engaged  at  all,  and  a  whole  army 
did  little  more  than  make  a  demonstration 
of  doubtful  value.     Nor  were  we  less  faulty 
on  our  side.    General  Hamley  very  properly 
condemns    the    erratic   ride    of    the    com- 
mander-in-chief, absurdly  made  a  subject  of 
praise  by  Kinglake ;  and  our  attacks  were 
desidtory,  badly  combined,  and  imperfect. 
The  dogged  and  fierce  courage  of  the  British 
soldier  got  the  better  at  last  of  these  short- 
comings ;   and  the  line,  as  usual,  beat  the 
column,  an  experience  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Pyrrhus,  if  the  line  is  composed  of  better 
men.      But  the  Russians  were  very  inferior 
in  numbers ;    and  the  battle  of  the  Alma 
was  a  mere  victory,  whereas  it  ought  to  have 
been  a  decisive  triumph. 

General    Hamley    properly    rejects    the 
theory — swallowed    by  Kinglake   in   order 
to   sneer  at  the  French — that    Sebastopol 
would  have  fallen  at  once,  had  the  allies, 
after  the  Alma,  marched  on  the  place.     He 
shows  that  Todleben's  view  of  the  subject, 
advanced  to  magnify  his  own  exploits,  when 
fairly    examined,    is    utterly    untrue.    The 
allies    might    perhaps    have   mastered   the 
north   of   the  fortress,   but  they  could   not 
have  mastered  the  south  side  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  fleet ;  and  the  Russians 
prevented   this   by   sinking   some   of   their 
ships.     Bad  as  a  tactician,  MenschikofE  had 
strategic    knowledge.      He     showed    skill 
in   closing  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  and 
covering  the  fortress  on  its  most  vulnerable 
side  ;    and   he   acted  rightly  in  marching 
towards  Bakshisarai  with  his  defeated  army. 
General  Hamley  describes  the  well-known 
flank  march  ;  justly  censures  Lord  Eaglan 
for  the  scant  precautions  taken  in  a  difficidt 
and  perilous  movement ;  and  asserts  tliat  the 
allied,   and  Eussian  chiefs  were    alike    to 
blame  for  faidty  reconnoitring.     He  gives 
us  an  excellent  account  of  the  allied  positions 
as  ground  was  taken  before  Sebastopol ;  and 
examines   and   dismisses  the  view — we  are 
afraid  Todlebin  has  extolled  himself — that 
the  place  could  have  succumbed  to  a  sudden 
assault.     General  Hamley  properly  shows 
how     absurd    was    the     notion    that    the 
allied   fleets  could  have  reduced  the  forts 
of  the  Russians.     Wooden  walls  were  no 
match  for  stone   walls,   even   in  the  days 


of  the  old  round  shot,  and  were  certain 
not  to  resist  shells ;  and  our  ships  and 
those  of  the  French  were,  beyond  dis- 
pute, beaten.  The  first  great  act  of  the 
siege,  however,  was  the  bombardment  of 
October  17.  Our  batteries  certainly  accom- 
plished much  and  silenced  the  fire  of  those 
of  the  enemy;  but  we  think  it  very  doubtful 
whether  an  assault  could  have  been  tried, 
with  good  hope  of  success,  even  had  the 
French  batteries  remained  intact.  General 
Hamley  describes  the  stirring  events  that 
followed  impartially,  and  in  a  very  clear 
narrative.  The  Russian  army  in  the  field 
had  by  this  time  been  strengthened. 
Balaclava  and  the  adjoining  tract  was  an 
outlying  and  vulnerable  part  of  our  lines, 
and  the  enemy  soon  made  an  effort  against 
it.  General  Hamley  gives  us  a  striking 
account  of  the  deeds  of  the  Heavy  and 
Light  Brigades,  unparalleled,  perhaps,  as 
feats  of  horsemen ;  but  if  this  was  magnifi- 
cent it  was  not  war,  and  he  properly 
censures  Lord  Raglan's  orders.  This  leads 
us  to  the  great  day  of  Inkerman,  the  most 
heroic,  perhaps,  of  England's  battles. 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  sketch  in 
this  work,  it  fairly  shows  that,  had  the 
Russian  chiefs  known  how  to  make  use 
of  their  overwhelming  numbers,  nothing 
probably  could  have  saved  the  allied  armies 
from  a  crushing  reverse,  if  not  from  de- 
struction. But  the  Russian  attacks  were,  so 
to  speak,  strangled — masses  of  men  were 
crowded  on  a  narrow  space,  and  could  not 
make  their  superior  force  teU;  time  was 
given  to  the  hard-pressed  allies,  and  the 
enemy  sullenly  abandoned  the  field.  But 
before  the  victory  was  won,  the  British  army 
was  subjected  to  a  trial  never  endured 
before  in  its  history,  from  Malplaquet  to 
Waterloo ;  and  its  achievements  deserve 
imperishable  fame. 

Survivors   of   the   time  recollect  vividly 
the  deep  anxiety  that  prevailed  in  England 
when  the  intelligence  arrived  of  the  fight  of 
Inkerman,  with  its  glory  and  its  evident 
perils.     Three  or  four  weeks  passed,   and 
the   allied  armies  found    themselves  in  a 
state  not  very  much  better  than  that  of  the 
Grand  Army  during  the  retreat'from  Moscow. 
General  Hamley  describes,  with  a  graphic 
touch,  the  sufferings  of  our  troops  in  that 
fearful    winter,    when    famine     and    cold 
devoui'ed  thousands   of  victims,  yet  could 
not    quench    the    spirit     of    our    devoted 
soldiery.    Making  every  allowance  for  the 
unexpected    results    of    the    hurricane    of 
November  14,  the  disasters  that  occurred 
might  have    been    foreseen ;    they  flowed 
from    the    circumstance    that    two  armies 
had  landed  in  a  remote  nook  of  the  East 
without  a  regular  base  or  proper  supplies, 
and  vmdertook  a   siege   of  the  first  order 
without    appliances    of    which  they  stood 
in  need.     Nevertheless,  as  the   allies  had 
the  command  of  the   sea,   and   easy  com- 
munication   with    France    and    England, 
it  seems  to  us  that  there  was  much  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  War  Offices  of  both 
countries.      After  the  faUm-e    of    October 
17,  and  when  it  was  resolved  to  winter  on 
the  Crimean  seaboard,  a  little  forethought 
might  have  averted,  in  part,  the  calamity 
that  befell  the  two  armies.     General  Ham- 
ley is   probably  right  in  excusing  the  ad- 
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ministrators  on  the  spot  from  serious  blame  ; 
and,  in  truth,  the  military  organisation  ot 
England  and  France  was,  at  the  tame, 
unequal  to  a  great  and  sustamed  effort. 
While  EngUsh  and  French  regiments  were 
wasting  away,  under  the  terrible  effects  of 
a  Eussian  winter,  the  garrison  of  hebastopol 
was  greatly  increased ;  and,  with  the  Kussian 
Held  army,  it  had  suffered  less  than  the 
worn-out  enemies  opposed  to  it.  General 
Hamley  observes  that  the  Kussian  coni- 
manders  ought  to  have  crushed  the  allies 
had  thoy  attacked  in  force.  Todlebon,  the 
soul  of  the  defence,  was  an  engineer,  and 
in  no  sense  a  strategist ;  and,  for  our  part, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  memory  of 
Inkerman  forbade  an  attack.  General 
Hamley  admirably  describes  the  system  of 
counter-approaches  employed  by  Todlebon  ; 
as  the  spring  advanced,  what  had  been 
only  a  fortress  became  an  enormous  en- 
trenched camp,  surrounded  for  miles  by 
formidable  works,  which  greatly  increased 
the  means  of  resistance.  By  this  time  suc- 
cour hadreached  the  enfeebled  besiegers;  the 
French  army  liad  become  a  very  large  force, 
and  the  English  army  had  been  greatly 
strengthened  ;  and  the  second  grand  bom- 
bardment was  tried  in  April.  General 
Hamley  correctly  says,  no  doubt,  that  the 
zone  of  defence  was  much  injured;  but  he 
rather  hints  than  asserts  that  a  fair  chance 
existed  to  carry  the  place  by  assault.  Con- 
sidering what  happened  afterwards,  we  are 
convinced  that  an  effort  of  the  kind  would 
have  probably  failed. 

The  belligerent  forces  were  now  divided 
into  the  besiegers  within  their  trenches  and 
lines,  the  garrison   of  Sebastopol  in  its  en- 
trenched camp,  and  the  allied  and  Eussian 
armies  iu  the  field.     But  the  besiegers  were 
hardly  as  strong  as  the  garrison — the  position 
of  the  latter  was  certainly  the  stronger;  while 
the  allies  could  oppose  the  Eussians  with  a 
more-powerful  army.     In  this  condition  of 
affairs,  wo  venture  to  say  that,  strategically, 
Ijouis  Napoleon  was   right  in  urging  that 
the  allies  should  take  the  field,  and  attempt 
to  operate  against  Sebastopol  by  striking  at 
the  communications  of  tlie  Eussian  army  ; 
the  fortress  would  fall  of  itself  before  long, 
and  easily,  were  the  effort  successful.     This 
advice,    howe\er,    was   rudely  rejected    by 
Pelissier,   the   French   commander-in-chief, 
who  had  replaced  the  feeble  Canrobert ;  and, 
witii   due    deference    to   General    Hamley, 
this    strategy,    we     believe,    was     wrong, 
though   we   sJiall  not  pretend  to  say  that 
the  Emperor's  plans,   made  at   a  distance, 
were  more  than  correct  in  theory.    Pelissier 
was  a  man  of  rugged  nature,  but  a  daring, 
resolute,  and  stout  soldier ;  and  setting  his 
master's    schemes   at   naught,   he    applied 
himself  to  "  taking  the  bull  bj'  the  horns," 
and  pressing  the  siege,  whatever  the  cost. 
He   showed   strength    of    character   in    all 
that  he  did ;  but  his  generalship,  we  think, 
was   altogether    faulty.      The  third    great 
bombardment   of    the   first  week   of  June 
once    more    shattered     the    lines    of    the 
defence,  and  gave  the  allies  possession  of 
important  outworks;  but  no  assault  followed, 
and  it  would  have  probaT)lj'  failed.    Pelissier 
continued  doggedly  to  pour  "  a  fire  of  hell  " 
into  the  beleaguered  place.     But  the  great 
attack    of    June    18,   when    a    formidable 


assault  was  at  last  tried,  was  defeated  at 
every  point  with  loss  ;  and  though  Pelissier 
made  several  plain  mistakes,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  was  oven  now  premature.  Lord 
Eaglan  died  soon  after  this  failure  ;  and  the 
French  general  went  on  "  pegging  away," 
much  after  the  fashion  of  Grant  in  his 
march  across  Virginia  to  assail  Eichmond. 
By  degrees  the  pressure  of  the  besiegers 
told ;  and  an  expedition  happily  made 
against  Kertch — almost  the  only  strategic 
move  of  the  allies — deprived  the  Eussians  of  a 
great  depot  of  supplies,  and  had  a  marked 
effect  on  the  defence  of  Sebastopol.  The  sum- 
mer months  were  passed  in  this  way,  and  the 
power  of  the  garrison  declined  by  degrees 
as  the  energy  of  the  attack  increased.  Mean- 
while the  Sardinians  had  joined  the  allies  ; 
and  an  effort  made  by  the  Eussian  field 
army  to  operate  against  the  besiegers'  flank 
was  repulsed,  with  groat  slaughter,  on  the 
Tchernaya , 

The  last  act  of   the  drama  was   reached 
in  September ;  and  Sebastopol  fell,  after  a 
protracted  struggle,  which  had  endured  for 
not  far  from  a  j'ear.     General  Hamley  gives 
us  a  striking  account  of  the  agony  of  the 
beleagured  fortress  :  how  the  city  crumbled 
into  a  waste  of   ruin ;  how  the  undaunted 
garrison  sternly  held  out,  though  slaughtered 
by  hundreds  dfvy  after  day  ;  how  the  choking 
hospitals   became   scenes  of    horror    worse 
thau  the  Inferno  of  Dante.    The  final  assault 
took  place  on  the  8th  of  September.     After 
a  desperate  fight  the  Malakoff  fell ;  but  it 
deserves  special  notice  that  the  attacks  foiled 
at  every  other  point  of  the  zone  of  the  de- 
fence,   a    clear    proof    that    the    strength 
of    the    place    was    enormous.     AVith    the 
fall   of   the   Malakoff    the   tragedy   closed. 
But   the   Eussians   made   good    their   way 
to     the    northern    side ;     and     they    were 
soon  in   communication  with  the   army   in 
the  field,  which  still  maintained  an  imposing 
attitude.     The  capture  of  the  city,  in  fact, 
gave  the  allies  only  a  colossal  wreck  ;  they 
had  not  nearly  crippled  their  stubborn  foes, 
and,  strategically,  their  position  was  not  as 
good  as  that  of  the  Eussians,  brilliant  as 
had  been  their  success.     This  in  our  judg- 
ment condemns  Pelissier ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  became  most  doubtful  how  the 
war   in   the   Crimea  was  to   be   prolonged 
should  the  Eussians  maintain  a  stand  in  the 
winter.      The  exhaustion,  however,  of  the 
power  of  the  Czar  solved  a  problem  other- 
wise difficult  in  the  extreme ;  the  military 
strength  of  Eussia  was  broken,  and  peace 
was  made  in  the  beginning  of  1856.     The 
conditions    of    1812    had,   in    truth,    been 
reversed  ;  it  was  the  Eussians  who  had  to 
make    immense    marches,   without    proper 
supplies,  through  frozen  deserts  ;  and  their 
losses  reached,  perhaps,  half  a  million  of 
men — much   the   same   as  the  loss   of   the 
Grand  Army — while  those  of  the  allies  were 
comparatively   small,  cruelly   as   they  had 
suffered  in  the  winter  of  18.54. 

The  war  as  a  whole  did  not  create  any 
military  reputation  of  the  first  order.  Tod- 
leben  made  a  memorable  defence,  and  dis- 
played wonderful  engineering  resource  ;  but 
no  French,  English,  or  Eussian  commander 
can  bo  said  to  have  shown  supreme  ability. 
The  contest,  however,  fully  brought  out  the 
(qualities  in  war  of  three  groat  races,  and  it 


is  this  feature  of  it  which  gives  it  undying 
interest. 

William  O'Connor  Moeeis. 
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and  Snowdrift.     The  Posthumous 
of     Charles    Mackay.       (George 


Charles  Mackay' s  gift  of  song  had  a  certain 
literal   character,  for   he  was  essentially  a 
soiiff-writeT.     There  were  few  forms  of  verse 
which  he  did  not  attempt,  but  the  only  one 
in  which  ho  excelled  was  this.     His  longer 
poems   give   one   the   impression   of   being 
laboured  ;     his    short    ones  —  those    which 
catch   some   feeling   of  the   moment,   some 
salient  truth  which  all  the  world  will  recog- 
nise, and  which  express  it  in  rhythmic  words 
for  the  popular  ear — are  natural,  forcible, 
and  effective.    We  do  not  go  to  him  as  we  do 
to  Wordsworth  for  the  inner  secrets  of  nature, 
but  he  puts  into  admirable  verse  for  us  those 
more  apparent  J'oices  of  the  MotmtaiiiH  which 
strike  every  ear.     This  word  "  voices  "  had 
a  use  and  fitness  for  him  which  he  was  not 
slow   to   see.      He   called    another    of    his 
volumes  Voices  of  the  CV(»r(?;  and  it  is  notice- 
able that  nearly  every  poem  of  his  which 
lives  in  the  recollection  is  the  utterance  of 
some  voice  or  other,  which  is  audibly  welling 
up  from  the  hearts  of  men  or  from  the  world 
outside.     It  is  the  true  function  of  the  song- 
writer to  catch  those  voices  and  give  them 
emphasised    expression.       The    everlasting 
hopefulness     out    of    which    great    move- 
ments spring,  and  by  which  heroic  labours 
are    sustained,    is   the    voice    we    hear    in 
such   songs   as  "  Cheer,  boys,  cheer!"  and 
the  "  Good  time  coming."    They  are  pitched 
in  a  new  key,  but  the  truth  they  express  is; 
as  old  as  human  nature.     Mr.  Eric  Mackay, 
in  an  introduction  to  this  volume,  says  that 
armies  have  marched  to  the  words  of  tli© 
first   of   these  songs,    and    that    "  nations, 
dating  from  1848,  have  found  their  watch- 
word and  their  rallying-cry  "  in  the  second. 
The  latter  assertion  seems  a  bold  one,  but 
who  is  to  question  its  strict  accuracy  ?   There 
is  no  political  economy  in  the   "  Good  time 
coming  "  ;  it  solves  no  social  problems,  and 
suggests  no  practical  groundwork  on  which 
nations  and  constitutions  and  peoples  can  be 
established,  but  it  breathes  the  spirit  which 
goes  to  the  making  of  all.     In  songs  of  this 
kind  Charles  Mackay  is  seen  at   his   best. 
Its  essential  quality  is  not  high,  its  range 
of  expression  is  limited,  but  its  power   of 
impulse  and  of  encouragement  is  unlimited. 
When  he  tried  to  give  voice  to  profounder 
or  remoter  thoughts  not  easily  articulated, 
he  failed.     An  instance  of  such  an  attempt, 
and   of   the    failure    resulting   from    it,    is- 
furnished  by  his  Studies  from  the  Antique. 
They  are  studies  of  a  dead  antique  ;  not  of 
a  living  past.     Let  them  be  compared  with 
Keats's  "  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,"  and  the' 
difference   will  be  seen  at  once.     "  Heard. 
melodies" — says  Keats  in  that  poem — "  are' 
sweet,    but   those    unheard    are    sweeter."' 
While  Mackay  could  reproduce  with  vivid 
effect  the  actual  voices  around  him,  he  lacked, 
the  genius  to  give  voice  and  fresh  being  to  a. 
long-forgotten  age  and  its  interests. 

To  be  a  j)oet  of  the  present  is  perliap* 
distinction  enough,  but  even  that  distinction, 
must  be  qualified  in  Charles  Mackay's  case. 
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The  present,  more  than  any  age  since  the 
world  began,   is  a   time   of   speculation,  of 
anxious   doubt,   of    bold  conjecture.     We 
accept  none  of  the  old  theories  without  try- 
ing them  ;  and  some  of  them,  after  trial,  we 
are  disposed  altogether  to  reject.     Mackay 
did  not    share  the  modern  spirit  in  these 
respects.     He  had  no  doubts  or  misgivings. 
The  only  problems  that  perplexed  him  were 
such  as  concerned  the  undue  power  of  wealth, 
the  helplessness  of  poverty,  the  prevalence 
of  might   over  right.     But   his  faculty  of 
belief  was  almost  as  great  as  his  power  of 
hope,  and  his    message    to   everyone    was 
the  assiu'ance  that  everything  would  come 
right  in  the  end.     "  Cheer,  boys,  cheer !  " 
might  have  been  added  as  a  refrain  to  nearly 
everything  that  he  wrote.     One  is  glad  to 
find    in   this   collection   of   the   poet's   last 
poems  verses  that  recall  most  of  his  styles. 
If  there  is  nothing  here  that  will   be  re- 
membered  as   long   as  some   of  his   more 
jjopular     songs,      there     is      much      that 
will      bear     reading     again      and     again. 
There  is   the   same   vigorous   denunciation 
of  craft,  cunning,  and  hypocrisy,  with  which 
he  made  us  familiar  thirty  years  ago ;  the 
same  high  hopefulness  and  confident  out- 
look to  the  future.     But  while  the  vigour  is 
not  abated,   there   is   added    a  thoughtfid 
grace,  a  charm  wL!  li  came  with  age,  and 
which  shows  the   jilacid  contentment  of  a 
mind   to  which  a  long  life   brought  more 
satisfactions  than  sorrows.     In  some  of  the 
more  chastened  verses  in  this  volume,  the 
l)oet   reaches  a  profound  er  depth  than  he 
had  explored  before.     Tliis  single  quatrain, 
epigrammatic   in    its    comiileteness,    is    an 
instance : 


for  his  contemplation,  but  which  it  is  well 
he  should  sometimes  see  : 


' '  Gutterslush,  one  of  the  miUiou 

Can  neither  read  nor  write, 
But  can  drink  and  swagger  and  bluster 

And,  if  he  likes,  can  fight. 
He  labours  for  his  daily  bread, 

And  thinks  the  toil  severe  ; 
And  spends  the  better  half  of  his  wage 

In  tobacco  and  in  beer. 

"  His  wretched,  ragged  helpmate 

Works  harder  far  than  he, 
To  earn  a  crust  for  the  starving  brats 

That  clamber  at  her  knee, 
Or  swarm  in  the  pvitrid  alleys 

In  the  puddle  and  the  rain. 
To  pluck  up  vice  in  the  gutter. 

Deadening  heart  and  brain." 

The  "  good  time  coming,"  however,  is  nearer 
than  it  was  when  these  verses  were  written. 
Poverty  and  vice  there  will  always  be  ;  but 
— in  Mackay's  own  words — 

"  Justice  is  ever  done, 
However  cruel  and  long 
May  seem  the  run  of  wrong, 
And  ...  all  earth  and  heaven  above 
Live  in  God's  land  of  light  and  love." 

George  Cotterell. 


"  Frail  body  I  cease  to  sue  for  breath, 
Thou  canst  not  conquer  in  the  strife  : 
Time  was  created  but  for  Death, 
And  all  Eternity  for  Life  !  " 

The  same  quality  is  observable  in  the 
following  poem,  which  also  illustrates  the 
tendency  to  hope  all  things,  and  believe  all 
things,  which  is  so  marked  in  most  of 
Charles  Mackay's  poetry : 

"Immortality. 
"  '  Man  uever  dies— but  all  men  die,' 
la  this  the  immortality 
'We  fondly  crave  ':     When  we  are  gone 
Are  we  as  heedless  as  a  stone 
Of  all  that  was  or  is  to  be  ? 
Alas,  for  thee  !     Alas,  for  me  ! 
The  ialooming  rose,  the  mounting  flame, 
Jlight,  could  they  think,  repeat  the  same 
Sad  query  to  the  passer-by, 
And  ask  if  they  but  live  to  die  ; 
And  if  the  life  that  moves  them  now 
Is  all  the  cruel  fates  allow. 
Woe's  me  '.  like  gudgeons  in  a  glass. 
We  turn  and  twist,  but  cannot  pass, — 
In  vain  we'd  work  the  problem  out, 
Our  senses  fail  us  and  we  doubt ; 
And  when  to  doubt  is  but  to  grieve, 
Is  it  not  better  to  believe  ? " 

There  are  examples  here,  also,  of  that 
trenchant  style  in  which  most  of  the  Voices 
of  the  Crowd  were  written.  Mackay's 
Muse  had  pity  for  the  poor  and  contemjjt 
for  the  vulgar  rich,  but  she  had  no  toler- 
ance for  ignorance  and  brutality,  even  when 
they  might  plead  poverty  as  a  jiartial 
cause.  The  poem  of  "  Gutterslush  :  Maker 
of  Parliaments,"  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken,  is  a  picture  of  the  British 
working-man  which  is  not  often  presented 


Racing  Reminiscences,  mid  ^Experiences  of  the 
Turf.  By  Sir  George  Chetwynd,  JBart. 
In  2  vols.     (Longmans.) 

Turf  Celebrities  I  have  known.  By  "William 
Day.     (White.) 

Sir  George  Chetwynd's  book  has  been 
looked  forward  to  with  much  interest  by  the 
racing  world,  as  few  men  have  such  ex- 
perience on  the  subject,  or  have  felt  in 
their  own  persons  more  of  the  tritimphs  and 
annoyances  of  the  turf. 

His  first   volume  consists    of   a  running 
commentary  on  the  Eacing  Calendar  from 
the   year    1869   to  the   close   of  last  year, 
interspersed  with  many  amusing  anecdotes 
of    the    celebrities    with    whom    he   made 
acquaintance   during  that  period — jockeys, 
trainers,    backers,   and   owners.      Many   of 
these  stories  are  told  with  much  verve  and 
humour ;     and    it    must    be    said,   to    Sir 
George's  credit,  that  his  judgments  on  all 
classes  of  the  racing  world  are  passed  in  a 
kindly    spirit,    a    spirit    which    sometimes 
carries  him  too  far  in  the  condonation  of 
conduct,  notoriouslj'  indefensible,  that  has 
done  so  much  to  bring  disrepute  on  a  noble 
pastime.     Kindness,    however,   is   certainly 
preferable  to   censoriousness,   and  there  is 
nothing   contained  in  Sir   George's   Eemi- 
niscences  that  should  hurt  the  feelings  of 
any  one   connected   with   the   persons  and 
transactions  alluded  to  in  his  book. 

The  anecdote  told  of  the  notorious  Mr. 
Fred  Swindell  is  illustrative  of  Sir  George's 
practice,  and  is  simply  inimitable  in  its 
genuine  humour.  That  well-known  char- 
acter was  very  iU ;  and  Mr.  George  Payne, 
a  great  favourite  with  the  author  and  with 
the  whole  world  of  sport,  meeting  a  friend 
of  his,  asked  after  the  sufferer.  "  He's 
very  queer,  Mr.  Payne,  very  queer,"  was 
the  grave  reply.     "  You  don't  mean  to  say 


do 


you 


9" 


he  thinks  he  is  going  to  die, 
asked  Mr.  Payne.  "  Well,  Mr.  Payne,  it 
isn't  quite  that ;  what  lie  is  afraid  of  is, 
that  if  he  does,  he  might  not  be  asked  up  into 
the  drawing-room."     It  cannot  be  denied  that 


there  are  many  racing  men  unfit  for  draw- 
ing-room society  either  above  or  below. 

Sir    George's    Reminiscences    commence 
before  Sandown  and  Kempton  Eaces  had 
been    instituted,   in    days  when    half-mile 
scurries  were  in  existence,  and  the  big  stakes 
open  at  the  present  time  unknown.     Of  the 
jockeys  of  whom  he  speaks  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,    Fordham,   Archer,    and    Tom 
Cannon,  the  last  still  adorns  the  profession, 
and  fortunately  no  word  has  ever  been  said 
to  sully  his  reputation.     While  quite  sharing 
Sir  George's  admiration  for  the  skill  of  those 
artists,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  both  Fordham 
and  Cannon  have  lost  races  from  the  besetting 
sin  of  great  jockeys,  the  temptation  to  lie 
too   far    out    of    their   course,   which  Mr. 
William  Day  justly  declares  is  the  worst 
fault   that   can  be  committed.      It  is  only 
with    perfect    judgment  of  pace   that  the 
triumph  of  art,  to  appear  out  of  the  race 
tiU  the  finish,  and  then  to  drop  as  it  were 
from  the  clouds  and  win,  can  be  achieved. 
Well  do  I  remember  such  a  performance  by 
Fordham,   when    he    won    the    Goodwood 
Stakes  on  Gomera  in   1867  ;    but,   at  the 
same  meeting,  he  threw  away  an  absolute 
certainty  by  lying   equally  far   from    the 
leaders,  certainly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
having  to  hustle  his  horse  to  make  it  up 
in  a  mile,  instead  of  two  and  a-half  miles, 
only  reached  his  horses  at  the  distance  to 
die  away  again  hopelessly  beaten.  Cannon's 
brilliant  successes  of  this  nature  are  innu- 
merable, which  it  were  needless  to  name ; 
but  often  enough  his  backers  are  horrified 
to  see  him  coming  in  quietly  in  the  ruck  of 
beaten  horses,  sitting  as  still  as  if  he  were 
riding  in  the  park  for  pleasure,  and  not 
contesting  a  race.     Of  course  he  has  found 
out  before  the  finish  that    his  chance  is 
hopeless ;  but  his  backers  cannot  often  but 
feel  that  an  earlier  effort  in  the  race  might 
have  had  a  more  satisfactory  result. 

There    are    two   schools    of    riders — the 
waiting    school,    Tom    Cannon,    his   pupil 
Watts,    and    old    Johnny    Osborne    being 
among  its    greatest    exponents ;    and    the 
forcing  school,  of  which  the  late  Fred  Archer 
was    the    best  that   ever  lived,   and    Tom 
Loates,  with  many  other  light  weights,  are 
examples.     A  race  won  by  High  Havens 
at  Sandown  in  October  last  is  an  example  of 
the  success  of  forcing  tactics.     It  was  for 
two-year-olds,  over  the  five-furlong  course, 
which,  as  Sir  G.  Chetwynd  points  out,  re- 
quires as  much  doing  as  six  or  seven  fur- 
longs elsewhere.    It  was  the  last  race  of  the 
day ;  and,  having  backed  High  Havens,  I 
left  the  stand,  and  stopped  at  the  rails  on 
the   five-furlong  course  to   see  the  horses 
pass,  when  they   were  about  one  furlong 
from  the  start.     The  sight  was  not  pleasing 
to  a  backer  of  the  favourite,  as  Huguenot 
was  sailing  away  with  a  four-length  head, 
High  Havens  was  fourth  or  fifth,  and  his 
rider,    T.    Loates,   was  sitting  down   and 
driving  him,  as  he  had  done  from  the  start, 
quite  outpaced  and  apparently  not  in  it.    But 
the  colt,  who  is  a  rare  stayer,  caughthishorses 
at  the  distance,  and  finished  an  easy  winner. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  his  victory  was 
due    to    Loates's    determined  riding,    who 
never    let   him  rest  from   start   to   finisli ; 
whereas    with    a    lenient    rider  like  Tom 
Cannon   or  Watts  on  his  back,  he  would 
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never  have  been  in  it,  and  Huguenot  un- 
challenged would  have  sailed  in  an  easy- 
winner. 

The  late  Fred  Archer  was  the  greatest 
jockey  of  this  class,  and  of  him  Sir  George 
writes  thus : 

"  Whatever  faults  he  bad,  poor  fellow,  he  was 
the  finest  '  backers'  jockey '  that  has  ever  lived. 
He  only  thought  of  winning  the  race  on  the 
horse  he  rode  somehow ;  and  although  ho  often 
got  into  trouble  about  foul  riding,  it  was  pro- 
bably  excessive  anxiety  to   win  that  led  hira 
astray  in  the  exciteraent  of  the  moment." 
This  is  most  true  ;  and,  with  rare  exceptions, 
Archer   was  so  determined  to  win  on  the 
horse  he  rode  that  he  would  risk  his  own 
life,  or  that  of  any  other  jockey  in  the  race, 
for  that  purpose.     When  apparently  shut 
in,  he  would  take  his  horse  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle,  and  escape  often  by  miracle. 
No  other  jockey  that  ever  lived  would  run 
his  risks.     But  ho  was  absolutely  unscru- 
pulous as  to  the  risks  ho  might  impose  on 
others.     I  well  remember  his  winning  ono 
of  Captain  Machell's  good  things  at  Alex- 
andra Park.     A  friend  of  mine  had  a  good 
plater  in  the  race  that  was  in  excellent  fonn 
at  the  time  ;  and  the  child  who  was  riding 
her  told  the  owner  after  the  race,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  "  I  could  have  won,  sir,  but  Mr. 
Archer  drovo  me  on  to  the  rails,  and  nearly 
killed  me."     My  friend  considered  that  it 
would  be  quite  useless  to  comjilain,  as  none 
of  the  jockeys  would   have  dared   to  give 
evidence  against  the  great  Mr.  Archer,  even 
if  his  own  little  boy  could  have  been  screwed 
up  to  teil  the  tale.     Owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  courto,  nothing  could  be  seen  from  the 
stand;    and   these  celebrities,   like    "Mr." 
Archer  and  "  Mr."  "Wood,  were  able  to  play 
with  impunity  what  tricks  they  liked  with 
tlie  manikins  opposed  to  them. 

Talk  about  a  jockey  ring  is  no  novelty. 
Such  talk,  directed  entirely  against  Wood 
and  Archer,  was  rampant  in  1886,  when 
Sir  George  Chetwynd,  fully  persuaded  of 
their  innocence,  brought  the  subject  by 
notice  before  the  Jockey  Club,  and  the 
Stewards,  while  acknowledging  the  possi- 
bility of  the  truth  of  the  rumours  in  ques- 
tion, were  of  opinion  that,  as  no  formulated 
accusation  had  been  made,  they  were  not 
required  to  open  an  inquiry.  I  agree  with 
Sir  George  that  this  was  a  weak  position  to 
take  uj),  and  that  it  would  have  been  far 
better  to  institute  a  searching  investigation. 
He  writes  as  follows  : 

"I   do   not  consider  that  the  Stewards  acted 
with  wisdom  or  courage  in  their  treatment  of 
this  matter.    Who  was  likely  to  bring  evidence, 
supposing  that  such  a  ring  had  existed  ?     The 
jockeys  were  their  servants,  their  names  were 
freely  discussed,  and  the  Stewards  could  have 
had  them  called  up,  and  made  them  produce 
their  betting  and  bankers  books  to  prove  their 
innocence.     Personally,  I  do  not  believe  such  a 
conspiracy  was  ever  entered  into.     If  horses 
were  pulled  in  races,  I  expect  it  was  done  by 
jockeys    of  their  own    accord,    because    they 
thought  it  safe  to  back  Wood  or  Archer,  at  a 
time    when    both   were    riding    a  number   of 
winners.     Men  would  bo  idiots  ever  to  make  a 
bet,  or  ever  to  beheve  in  trainer  or  jockey,  if 
one-tenth   of  the   roguery  went  on  that  ill- 
natured  people — ignorant  of  horses'  form,  and 
spitefid  at  losing  their  money — assert  to  be  of 
common  occurrence."     (Vol.  I.  pp.  216-17.) 

All  this  is  most  true ;  but  I  cannot  but  think 


that  had  n  real  inquiry,  not  one  for  white- 
washing purposes,  then  taken  place,  both 
Wood  and  Archer  would  havo  lost  their 
licences,  and  Sir  George  Chetwynd  would 
have  been  saved  from  the  tenible  position 
in  which  he  has  been  since  placed  by  his 
continued  implicit  confidence  in  the  former 
most  unscrupidous  jockey. 

Archer  put   an   end   to   his  own  life,    at 
the  close  of  1880,  in  the  madness  of  fever 
brought  on  partly  by  wasting,  and  partly 
by  disappointment  at  not  carrying  off  the 
groat  coup  ho  planned  upon  St.  Mirin  in 
the  Cambridgeshire,  when  ho  missed  making 
£60,000  by  a  short  head.     Sir  George  ex- 
onerates him  from  all  blame  in  the  riding  of 
Galliard  in  1883  in  the  Derby;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  this  is  not  the  general  opinion 
of  the  racing  world.     Lord  Falmouth  with- 
drew from  tho  Turf  and  sold  all  his  horses 
after  that  race,  which  he  thought  that  he 
woidd  and  should  havo  won,  had  his  horse 
Galliard   been  ridden  fairly.     Those  more 
censoriously  inclined  than  Sir  G.  Chetwynd 
consider  to  this  day  that  the  result  of  that 
race   was   caused   by    a   conspiracy   of  the 
jockeys  concerned,  and  that  Lord  Falmouth 
was  not  fairly  beaten. 

It  is    well  known    that  all   these  ugly 
rumours  culminated  in  tho  Earl  of  Durham's 
speech  at  the  Gimcrack  Club  at  York   in 
December,    1887,    which    resulted    in    tho 
public  trials  which  followed.    In  his  Preface 
Sir  G.  Chetwynd  states  that  in  the  Appendix 
of  his  book  a  report  of  the  trial  is  printed. 
This  is  not  exactly  correct ;   the  Appendix 
of  his  second  volume  contains  a  verbatim 
report  of  his  own  examination,  and  of  the 
portions  of  Sherard's  and  Wood's  re-exami- 
nation which  deny    his  acquaintance   with 
their  improper  transactions.     I  think  that 
no    fair-minded    man    can   read    this   Ap- 
pendix    without    at    once    acquitting    Sir 
George   Chetwynd    of    any    personal   com- 
plicity in  the  charges  that  had  been  brought 
against  his  stable.      In  his  indignation  at 
the  injustice   of  the  charges  against  him- 
self, he  forgets  that  his  proved  pecuniary 
transactions  with  his  jockey  gave  a  colour  to 
the   harsh   statements    so    generally   made 
about  himself,  which  Lord  Durham  in  his 
determination  to  put  an   end  to   a   public 
scandal  insisted  should  be  brought  to  the 
test  of  a  public  investigation.     I  am  con- 
vinced that  Ijord  Durham  was  throughout 
actuated  by  the  purest  public  motives  ;  and 
tho  result,  if  in  nothing  else,  was  advan- 
tageous in  getting  rid  from  the  turf  of  the 
most  unscrupulous  jockey  who  over  brought 
disgrace   upon   it.       Sir  George  Chetwynd 
is   probably  the  only  individual  who  con- 
siders  that   the    Jockey   Club    have    been 
guilty  of  injustice  in  depriving  this  man  of 
his  licence.      He    appears   still  to  have   a 
sublime   confidence    in    the    purity   of   his 
maligned  jockey,  and  would  evidently-  wish 
him  to  be  restored  to  a  profession  which  he 
so  adorned.  The  whole  subject  is  unpleasant 
to   dwell   upon ;    but   as    one    half   of   Sir 
George's  second  volume  is  taken  up  with 
his    own   evidence    on    the    trial,    it    was 
impossible  to  pass  it  by  without  notice. 

I  havo  little  space  left  to  refer  to  Mr. 
William  Day's  Turf  Celebrities.  The  cele- 
brities included  in  the  volume  can  hardly 
bo  brought  within  that  category,  and  some 


names  seem  to  be  introduced  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  stating  that  they  did  not  pay  their 
trainers'  bills.      With  the  exception  of  the 
story  of  Foxhall  and  his  wonderful  triumphs, 
there  is  little  of  interest  in  tho  book  ;  and  in 
literary  finish  the  trainer  is  nowhere  with 
the  sporting  baronet.     Taken  all  for  all,  Sir 
G.  Chetwynd's  Eeminiscences  is  the   best 
racing  book  I  know ;  and  as  a  neat  raconteur. 
Sir  George  shows  great  literary  skill.     It 
were    impossible    for    tho    most    practised 
writer  to  have  told  better  tho  amusing  story 
of  George  Fordham  and  Woolcott,  Digby 
Grand's  trainer,  putting  to  a  better  use  the 
bottle  of  old  port  which  Mr.   Graham  had 
provided  to  stimulate   the  courage   of   his 
horse  before  the  race,  which  ho  won,  when 
the  jockey  and  not  tho  horse  had  benefited 
by  the  owner's  kind  forethought. 

James  Innes  Minchin. 


Sekdions  in  Uiiglish  Prose  :  from  Elizabeth 
to    Victoria.       By    James    M.    Garnett, 
Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 
(Edward  Arnold.) 
The  editor  of  a  volume  of  selections  from 
English  Prose  may  hope  to  convey  some 
pleasure  to  his  readers,  but  not  to  satisfy 
them  ;  for,  if  ho  bo  worthy  of  his  office,  he 
cannot   ever    satisfy    himself.      When   hia 
choice  is  made,  and  his  volume  is  expanded 
to  its  largest  size,  lie  must  always  feel  that 
this  author  should  be  added,  or  that  passage 
might   be   changed    for   something   better. 
From    those    disappointments    there  is   no 
escape ;  and  the  more  scholarly  tho  editor, 
the  more  fuUy  must  he  share  them  with  his 
readers.     A  selection  implies  a  choice  and  a 
refusal ;  the  selector's  work  is  delicate,  and 
his  op]5ortunities,  no  less  than  his  materials, 
are  limited   by    the   very    nature    of    his 
employment.      But  there  are  certain  prin- 
ciples, I  imagine,  about  which  every  selector 
woidd  agree  ;  and  certain  objects,  I  suppose, 
that  each  one  of  them  would  place  before 
himself  as  something  to  be  aimed  at,  and  if 
possible  to  be  achieved.     He  must  wish  his 
volume    to     include     specimens     of    every 
development  and  change  in  prose,  during  the 
centuries  which  are  to  be  embraced  in  his 
collection.     He  would  assemble  those  whom 
he  thought  the  best  authors  to  represent  the 
periods  in  question  ;  and  from  their-  writings 
he   would    endeavour  to   choose   the  most 
interesting,    the    most    beautiful,    and   the 
most    characteristic   passages.      Ho   would 
select,  if  it  were  feasible,  from  every  kind 
of    wi'iter    by    whom     English    has    boon 
worthily  and  finely  handled  ;  and  if  he  be 
an   editor  of  absolutely  sound  and  proper 
feeling,  he   will  gi%-e   to   each   author   the 
exact  spelling  and  punctuation  used  in  the 
best  contemporary  editions.     That  is  to  say, 
he  will  strive  to  make  his  volume  historical 
and  representative,  and  to  display  in  it  the 
perfection,  the  strength,  and  the  variety  of 
the  English  genius.     In  the  application  of 
these  principles,  however,  few  selectors  can 
agree.     In  the  periods  and  in  the  authors 
chosen,  in  the  number,  the  length,  and  the 
nature  of  the  pieces,  there  are  many  diversi- 
ties of  opinion ;  and  every  attempt  reveals 
the   utmost  latitude    in  judgment   and  in 
knowledge.     Of  tho  last,  indeed,  it  is  oven 
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possible  to  liave  too  niucli ;  and  some  editors 
appear  to  have  indulged  in  -what  Tacitus 
calls  the  licentia  vetustatis,  the  debaucliery  of 
philologists  and  pedants.  These  usually 
begin  their  specimens  in  a  dim  antiquity; 
producing  thence  not  the  impuhe  corpus,  the 
delicious  boyhood  of  our  standard  writing,  but 
the  unborn  members  of  it,  the  embryons  of 
prose.  These  anatomies  are  indispensable,  no 
doubt,  for  the  historian,  the  philologist;  but 
the  fair  field  of  literature  should  be  guarded 
from  the  Canidias  and  Saganas  who  collect 
them,  and  who  delight  in  them.  They  are 
not  more  necessary  to  the  student  of  letters 
than  a  physiologist's  jars  and  vials  are 
necessary  to  the  culture  of  an  average 
himiane  being.  Extremes  meet,  they  saj-, 
like  infancy  and  second  childhood ;  and 
''  Middle  English  "  is  no  more  fit  to  appear 
in  a  collection  of  standard  prose  than 
"  Pigeon  English  "  is,  or  than  "  English  as 
She  is  Spoke  ":  the  English,  then  as  now, 
of  people  who  have  a  language  but  not  a 
literature.  The  anatomists  of  language 
are  not  usually  the  best  judges  of  English 
prose,  and  we  may  dismiss  them  to  continue 
their  researches  in  that  middle  world  of  the 
poet, 

' '  Where  nameless  Somethings  in  tlieir  causes  sleep." 
From  the  charge  of  antiquarian  de- 
bauchery, Mr.  Garnett  is  entirely  free  ;  but, 
for  other  reasons,  his  title  itself  and  the 
opening  of  his  preface  gave  me  no  little 
anxiety  about  the  remainder  of  his  volume. 
"  Selections  in  English  Prose,"  he  calls  it. 
You  may  study  in,  or  examine  into  a  sub- 
ject, but  surely  you  select  from,  or  out  of, 
or  among,  the  various  examples  from  which 
you  are  to  choose.  "  A  preface  may  be  ex- 
pected to  give  the  raisoti  d'etre  of  a  book," 
Mr.  Garnett  says,  "  especially  of  a  book  of 
selections,  ivhcn  one  might  thinh  this  hiainess 
overdone."  And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
he  begins  unhappily  ;  for  his  last  clause  is 
neither  logical,  nor  elegant,  nor  clear.  And 
if  Mr.  Garnett  had  read  his  Addison  with 
more  sympathy,  wo  should  not  have  been 
disturbed  at  the  very  entrance  to  his  treasury 
of  prose  by  his  offering  us  a  base  coin  like 
"  raison  d'etre." 

"I  have  often  wished,"  wrote  Addison,  "that 
certain  men  might  be  set  apart  as  superin- 
tendents of  our  language,  to  hinder  any  words 
of  a  foreign  coin  from  passing  among  us ;  and  in 
particular  to  prohibit  any  French  phrases  from 
being  current  in  this  kingdom,  when  those  of 
our  own  stamp  are  altogether  as  valuable." 

And  he  goes  on,  with  his  usual  sense  and 
irony,  to  illustrate  the  vice  which  he 
exposes.  If  the  French  in  Mr.  Garnett's 
volume  displeases  me,  the  Latin  that  is  in  it, 
or  not  in  it,  pleases  me  even  less.  "  The 
labor,"  as  lie  writes,  "  of  identifying 
the  Latin  quotations  has  been  great, 
and  wiU  be  appreciated  only  by  those 
■who  have  undergone  similar  labor." 
The  labour  will  certainly  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  know  Latin  ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  the  result  will  be 
appreciated.  "Some  of  the  quotations," 
he  adds,  "have,  notwithstanding,  eluded 
my  search."  The  term  clementarii  senes 
is  one  of  them,  and  Mr.  Garnett  renders  it 
"  premature  old  men."  The  words  are  in 
Seneca,  "  Elementarius  senex,  res  turpis  et 
ridicula "  ;  but  the  sense  would  appear  to 


be  the  contrary  of  Mr.  Garnett's  rendering, 
as  Ben  Jonson's  context  might  have  shown 
him.  Elementarius  means  belonging  to  the 
rudiments  or  to  the  elements  of  a  thing ;  a 
senex  elementarius  is  on  old  man  still  en- 
tangled among  his  nouns  and  verbs,  still 
blundering  through  his  alphabet;  not  a 
"  premature,"  but  a  backward  and  ludicrous 
old  man.  The  well-known  quotation,  Jiher- 
tino  patre  natum,  has  also  "eluded"  Mr. 
Garnett.  In  the  sixth  Satire  of  the  first 
book  of  Horace,  in  the  forty-fifth  and  forty- 
sixth  lines,  may  be  read  the  phrase  which 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  adapted  ;  and  in 
Tacitus,  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  thir- 
teenth book  of  the  Annals,  is  the  quotation, 
temporis  ejus  aurihus  accommodatum.  Tacitus 
uses  it  of  the  style  and  intellect  of  Seneca  ; 
but  not,  I  think,  in  commendation,  as 
Dryden  says  when  he  misquotes  the  pas- 
sage and  applies  the  words  to  Chaucer.  I 
will  not  pursue  any  more  of  Mr.  Garnett's 
fugitive  Latin  ;  for  not  only  quotations, 
but  translations,  appear  sometimes  to  have 
"eluded"  him.  Though,  I  wonder  if  it 
were  to  save  his  "labor"  that  ho  omitted 
the  whole  of  the  mottoes  in  the  selections 
from  Addison  and  Steele  ;  it  may  have  been 
done  in  kindness  to  himself,  but  unkindly 
to  his  readers  and  unkindly  to  those  writers' 
memory.  By  nothing  is  the  prettiness  of 
their  wit  and  scholarship  more  fairly  shown 
than  by  the  placing  of  those  choice  posies. 

Addison  and  Steele  are  masters  in  the 
happy  art  of  taking  their  reader  by  sur- 
prise :  they  win  his  confidence  by  stealth,  and 
often  lead  him  to  his  destination  when  they 
seem  to  loiter  upon  the  way ;  and,  while  I 
meant  to  be  talking  still  about  the  preface, 
they  have  carried  me  into  the  middle  of  the 
selections.  These  Mr.  Garnett  has  made 
upon  a  deliberate  plan ;  and,  whether  his 
plan  be  good  or  bad,  he  is  faithful  to  it  and 
very  successful  in  it.  Mr.  Saintsbury's 
Collection,  he  says,  and  the  Camelot 
volume  of  English  Prose,  both  orr  in 
having  too  many  authors.  The  former  con- 
tains ninety-six  authors ;  the  latter,  fifty-six ; 
Mr.  Garnett  himself  is  content  with  thirty- 
three.  If  there  be  a  crowd  of  authors  in  a 
volume,  the  selections  from  them  are  likely 
to  be  short ;  and  many  readers  of  Mr. 
Saintsbury's  Collection  must  have  felt  that 
his  pieces  were  sometimes  too  short  to  give 
a  fair  example  of  the  authors'  manner,  and 
sometimes  too  incomplete  to  give  pleasure 
in  themselves.  Mr.  Garnett  has  tried  to 
meet  this  real  difficulty,  by  choosing  very 
few  authors  and  by  giving  vefy  long  selec- 
tions. Now,  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to 
distinguish  between  a  collection  of  authors, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  authors  ;  and  a 
a  selection  from  our  prose,  for  the  jjurpose 
of  exhibiting  its  perfection,  its  variety,  and 
its  finest  writers.  If  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  too 
many  authors  for  this  latter  piu'pose,  and 
their  pieces  too  short,  Mr.  Garnett  has  too 
few  authors  and  their  pieces  too  long  ;  and 
the  Camelot  volume,  while  exhibiting  the 
faults  of  both  editors,  inclines  too  much  in 
some  of  its  pieces  towards  the  methods  of 
Mr.  Garnett.  Selections  should  not  be  frag- 
mentary, but  should  not  be  tedious ;  and 
we  should  be  able  to  enjoy  them  without 
labour,  though  without  being  tantalised  or 
disappointed ;    and  the  volume  which  con- 


tains them  should  be  a  companion,  to  remind 
us  of  the  great  names  in  English  prose,  and 
to  supply  us  with  admirable  and  interesting 
examples  of  their  style.  In  such  a  selection, 
I  should  ask  myself  first  of  all  whether  the 
volume,  as  a  whole,  contained  an  adequate 
and  a  representative  list  of  English  writers  ; 
if  I  were  satisfied  about  that,  I  should  go  on 
to  examine  the  worth  and  tlio  character  of 
the  individual  pieces.  It  may  bo  doubted 
whether  a  list  of  thirty-three  authors  can 
bo  adequate  and  representative;  and  Mr. 
Garnett's  volume  seems  to  me  rather  a 
collection  of  good  pieces  about  English 
literatiu-e,  than  a  selection  which  does  justice 
to  the  variety  of  our  authors  and  to  the 
resources  of  our  prose. 

Mr.  Garnett  begins  his  volume  with  Lyly, 
and  ends  it  with  Oarlyle.  I  agree  with  him 
entirely  when  he  says,  we  do  not  want  "to 
see  English  prose  in  the  making"  :  that  we 
can  see  in  Dr.  Stubbs's  "  Charters,"  and  in 
Dr.  Freeman's  compositions ;  but  I  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  a  volume  of  French 
prose  that  began  with  Montaigne  or 
Eabelais.  I  should  like  to  begin  with  Join- 
ville  or  Villehardouin,  and  to  be  led  through 
Froissart  and  De  Commines  to  the  six- 
teenth centmy.  In  an  English  collection, 
I  like  to  find  something  of  Maunde- 
ville  or  Wyclif,  and  so  to  pass  with 
Fortescue  and  Malory  to  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Between  More  and  Lyly,  English  was  being 
written  by  Latimer  and  Cranmer  ;  and  what 
prose  is  more  dignified  and  free,  more 
musical  and  strong,  than  the  prose  of  Cran- 
mer, the  prose  of  the  English  litiu'gj'  ? 
Upon  that  prose,  the  Anglican  di%'ines  were 
used  to  form  their  style  ;  some  of  our  best 
writing  is  to  be  met  among  them,  and  I  fear 
Mr.  Garnett  has  frequented  them  too  little 
in  choosing  his  collection.  The  place  of 
Clarendon  is  not  among  the  essayists  writing 
tediously  upon  "Happiness."  He  would 
probably  say  of  himself,  "I  am  happiest, 
not  in  writing  of  a  happiness,  which  I 
seldom  knew,  but  in  recording  those  mis- 
fortunes which  I  saw  and  shared,  quorum 
pars  magna  fui "  ;  and  it  is  siirely  in  his 
characters,  or  in  the  stirring  events  of  the 
Rebellion,  that  he  excels.  Sir  William 
Temple,  too,  is  not  "  in  his  elbow  chair  and 
undressed,"  as  Lamb  has  it,  talking  of 
gardens  and  of  ambassadors  ;  but  is  writing 
poorly  and  iU  at  ease  upon  ' '  The  Ancient 
and  Modern  Learning."  Raleigh,  Walton, 
and  Berkeley  can  ill  be  spared  from  any 
collection  of  the  finest  prose.  Landor  is  not 
best  in  his  "Dialogues,"  where  he  is  but 
personating  the  words  and  thoughts  of  other 
men  ;  and  if  Macaulay  must  be  given,  it 
should  be  in  some  of  his  most  glowing 
periods.  Gibbon  is  admirable  in  his 
Memoirs,  but  most  himself  in  The  Decline 
and  Fall ;  and  never  more  wanted  as 
a  model  than  in  this  ago  teeming  with 
historians.  For  the  same  reason  are 
Thackeray  and  Fielding  wanted :  to  teach 
those  who  are  "  busied  with  fiction,"  as  they 
call  it,  that  novels  may  be  written  in  good 
English  and  filled  with  humour,  with  tender- 
ness, and  with  common  sense. 

Arthtir  Galton. 
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NEW  NOVELS. 

The  Maid  of  Honour.  By  the  Hon.  Lewis 
Wingfield.    In  3  vols.     (Bentley.) 

April's  Lady.  By  Mrs.  Hungerford.  In 
3  vols.     (White.) 

An  American  Widow.  By  A.  Kevill-Davies. 
In  3  vols.     (Trischler.) 

Jmt  Impediment.  By  Richard  Pryee.  In 
2  vols.     (Ward  &  Downey.) 

Exciting  Leaver  from  a  Curate' »  Diary.  By 
B.  8.  Berrington.     (Elliot  Stock.)  ' 

Too  Apt  a  Pupil.  By  Eobert  Cleland. 
(Blackwood.) 

Mk.  Lewis  Wingfield  is  an  interesting  and 
conscientious  writer,  and  his  stories  are 
never  vapid  or  unnatural.  He  has  not 
written  anything  better  than  The  Maid  of 
Honour,  which  presents  just  that  agreeable 
mixture  of  historical  fact  and  imaginative 
incident  that  makes  a  novel  eminently 
readable.  It  is  "  a  tale  of  the  dark  days 
of  France."  France  has  had  a  good  many 
dark  days ;  but  those  which  are  dark  and 
sombre,  par  excellence  or  par  infdmc,  are 
associated  with  the  Eevolution  of  1789. 
This  is  the  period  chosen  by  the  author ; 
and  his  heroine — a  woman  of  noble  courage, 
great  beauty,  and  steadfast  affections — is 
Gabrielle,  Marquise  de  Gange,  one  of  the 
loveliest  ladies  in  France,  whose  wonderful 
complexion  gained  for  her  the  sobriquet  of 
"  the  Lily."  She  was  the  bosom  friend 
and  attendant  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  the 
unfortunate  Princess  de  LambaUe.  Her 
husband  seemed  unaware  of  the  treasure  he 
possessed  in  her,  and  left  her  to  the  perse- 
cution and  the  imholy  passions  of  his  half- 
brothers,  Phebus  and  Pharamond.  The 
latter  was  an  Abbe  of  sensual  instincts, 
a  kind  of  satyr  in  human  form,  perhaps  the 
most  powerfully  drawn  character  in  the 
book,  who  reminds  us  of  creations  by  Victor 
Hugo  and  Eugene  Sue.  Mr.  Wingfield 
draws  a  vivid  picture  of  French  society  just 
before  the  Revolution,  when  the  aristocracy 
seemed  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
standing  upon  the  edge  of  a  volcano.  It 
was  then  "  the  first  duty  of  serfs  to  labour 
for  their  betters  ;  their  second,  when  the 
worn  machinery  was  out  of  gear,  to 
retire  underground  with  promptitude." 
Terrible  was  the  reaction  when  it  came ; 
and  this  novel  embraces  the  period  from  the 
destruction  of  the  BastiUe  to  the  execution 
of  the  King.  The  historical  element,  how- 
ever, is  not  obtrusive,  the  sorrows  of  Gab- 
rieUe  forming  the  real  groundwork  of  the 
novel.  Stage  by  stage  we  foUow  the  wicked 
passion  of  Pharamond,  until  at  last  it  leads 
him  into  various  attempts  at  murder.  The 
awful  retribution  which  overtakes  him  and 
his  fellow-plotters  the  reader  wiU  discover 
for  himself.  The  lesson  of  the  whole  story 
is  conveyed  in  an  observation  by  GabrieUe  : 
"  Tlie  crafty  and  unscnipulous  often  over- 
reach themselves  ;  therein  lies  the  salvation 
of  those  who  have  naught  but  innocence 
for  ai-moiir."  Mr.  Wingfield's  novel  is  both 
thoughtful  and  clever,  and  offers  many 
flying  suggestions  of  real  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  the  deep  things  of  human  reason 
and  philosophy. 

The  pleasanter  aspects  of  Irish  life  have 


been  very  agreeably  and  very  smartly 
depicted  by  Mrs.  Hungerford  in  ApnVs 
Lady.  It  is  a  book  without  a  tragedy,  and 
is  perhaps  aU  the  more  welcome  on  that 
account.  Joyce  Kavanagh  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  of  heroines,  but  there  is  nothing 
humdrum  about  her.  She  manifests  a  good 
deal  of  the  witchery  of  mother  Eve,  and 
is  altogether  such  a  creature  of  smiles  and 
tears  that  the  title  of  the  novel  very  justly 
describes  her.  She  has  two  lovers,  named 
Beauclerk  and  Dysart.  The  former  seems 
to  be  the  favourite,  though  he  is  a  mean- 
spirited  selfish  creature.  Joyce  finds  out 
his  true  character,  but  it  is  not  until  she  has 
"played  it  rather  low"  upon  the  faithful 
and  noble  Dysart.  But  when  there  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  of  the  worthlessness  of 
Beauclerk,  she  gives  him  his  congi ;  and  it 
is  with  profound  satisfaction  that  we 
find  the  heiress,  Miss  Maliphant,  doing  the 
same.  Joyce's  married  sister,  Barbara,  is 
another  Irish  girl  towards  whom  the  reader 
will  be  irresistibly  drawn.  In  addition  to 
the  story  of  their  lives,  there  is  a  collateral 
plot  dealing  with  the  unliappy  married 
life  of  Lord  and  Lady  Baltimore.  They 
are  really  profoundly  devoted  to  each  other, 
but  the  tongue  of  slander  has  put  them 
apart.  Happily,  aU  misunderstandings  are 
finally  removed .  Two  children,  Tommy  and 
Mabel,  furnish  the  humorous  element  in 
the  story,  and  the  former  is  certainly  an 
enfant  terrible.  This  novel  has  not  a  duU 
page  in  it.  Mrs.  Hungerford  has  written 
nothing  better  since  Molly  Baton. 

Mr.  Kevill-Davies  draws  a  sad  pictm-e  of 
an  erring  woman  in  An  American  Widow. 
Beautiful  and  fascinating  Mrs.  Leonard 
seems  to  carry  death  about  with  her  wher- 
ever she  goes ;  and  a  good  deal  of  her 
treachery  and  villainy  seems  absolutely 
purposeless.  From  the  time  she  is  first 
introduced  on  board  an  Atlantic  Hner, 
bound  from  New  York  to  England,  to  the 
time  when  she  commits  suicide  by  jumping 
from  the  same  steamer  on  the  return 
voyage,  she  is  given  over  to  intrigue  and 
crime.  The  way  in  which  she  is  at  last  run 
to  earth,  after  causing  the  death  of  several 
individuals  during  her  wicked  career,  is 
very  ingenious.  The  Americans  wiU  have 
a  bone  to  pick  with  the  author  for  some  of 
his  social  and  political  deliverances.  For 
example,  he  remarks  that  "  the  greatest 
enjoyment  the  average  American  derives 
from  giving  a  dinner  or  party  is  the  read- 
ing, on  the  following  day,  the  account  of  it 
which  he  has  paid  the  papers  to  publish." 
Mr.  Robert  Clinker,  the  great  American 
detective  in  this  story,  undertakes 
"to  get  into  a  fashionable  social  circle  in 
England  any  young  American  woman  who  is 
tolerably  smart,  good-looking,  and  has  a  couple 
of  thousand  poimds  in  cash,  no  matter  how  low 
her  parentage,  or  how  bad  her  antecedents." 

Mr.  KeviU-Davies  manages  to  lift  the  veil 
on  a  good  deal  of  wickedness,  English  and 
American,  especially  the  latter ;  but  we 
hope  that  some  of  his  estimates  of  human 
nature  are  overdrawn.  He  writes,  however, 
with  some  amount  of  vivacity. 

It  was  scarcely  worth  while  for  Mr. 
Richard  Pryce  to  devote  two  volumes  to 
the  story  he  had  to  tell  in  Just  Impediment. 


Everybody  knows  there  is  a  seamy  side  of 
Hfe  in  London,  but  unless  there  is  some 
special  pirrpose  to  answer  in  its  delineation 
— which  is  not  apparent  here — an  author 
might  certainly  have  been  better  engaged. 
We  have  glimpses  of  a  Bohemian  club,  the 
Panther,  and  of  music-halls  and  theatres 
where  burlesque  is  the  chief  attraction. 
The  large-limbed  lad}*  with  richly-coloured 
hair,  who  deserts  "Billy"  Hartley  for  a 
friend,  is  a  familiar  personage  in  fiction ; 
and  nothing  can  be  said  for  the  rest  of  the 
characters  except  Lord  Rutherford  and 
-Esther  Wilton — two  young  people  who  fall 
in  love  with  each  other  only  to  discover  that 
they  can  never  marry.  It  is  not  until  the 
last  few  pages  of  the  book  that  the  nature 
of  the  "just  impediment"  is  revealed,  and 
then  we  discover  that  it  is  the  incipient  in- 
sanity of  Miss  Esther,  which  accounts  for 
many  vagaries  hitherto  inexplicable.  Some 
time  or  other  life  wiU  come  to  wear  a  serious 
aspect  with  Mr.  Richard  Pryce,  and  then  he 
will  perhaps  wonder  how  he  ever  came  to 
write  Just  Impedinunt. 

The  Exciting  Leaves  from  a  Curate's  Diary 
are  really  not  very  exciting  after  all.  Of 
course,  clergymen  in  charge  of  a  parish,  if 
they  keep  their  eyes  open,  are  sure  to 
experience  many  incidents  which  tlirow  a 
strong  light  upon  liuman  nature,  with  its 
joys  and  sorrows,  its  trials  and  its  triumphs. 
To  the  extent  of  recording  some  of  these 
faithfully,  Mr.  Ben-ington's  work  fulfils  its 
title.  The  passage  of  arms  between  the 
curate  himself  and  the  bishop  who  has 
licensed  liim  for  pastoral  work  is  very  enter- 
taining. But  there  is  nothing  to  lift  the 
curate's  career  out  of  the  ordinary  run  ;  and 
if  every  curate  felt  moved  to  publish  an 
account  of  his  labours,  the  world  would  not 
be  large  enough  to  contain  the  volumes 
that  miglit  be  ^-ritten. 

Mr.  Cleland  writes  well  in  Too  Apt  a 
Pupil,  excellently  distinguishing  between  his 
English  and  foreign  characters ;  Imt  we 
cannot  say  that  we  greatly  care  for  the 
best,  that  is  to  say  the  most  original,  of 
them.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
meet  with  a  writer  who  has  something  more 
than  the  ordinary  power  of  analysis  and 
description.  Two  ijersonages,  Colin  and 
Assimta,  are  even  powerfully  drawn ;  and 
the  volume,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  sustained 
interest. 

G.  Baknett  Smith. 


S,OMli  BOOKS  ON  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

Graeco-Iioman  Institutions.  Treated  from  Anti- 
evolutionist  Points  of  View.  By  Euiil  Reich. 
(Oxford  :  Parker.)  Wo  have  here  the  substance 
of  four  lectures  given  by  Dr.  Roich  in  "the 
schools  "  at  Oxford  during  Hilaiy  Term,  1890. 
The  lectures  themselves  were  well  attended, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  were  dehvered  added 
interest  to  their  subjects.  The  questions  raised 
are  treated  with  freshness  and  originality  ; 
and,  in  lecturing  h\  a  foreign  tongue,  Dr. 
Reich  gave  proof  of  very  high  linguistic 
power.  The  last  two  of  his  lectures  deal 
with  rather  miscellaneous  topics  :  the 
classical  city-state  and  its  influence  on  various 
usages  and  pohtical  events ;  the  question  why 
Roman  law  has  been  adopted  in  Germany 
.and  Prance,  but  not  in  England  or  Himgary ; 
and  an  attack    on   modem    evolutionism    as 
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applied  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  social  institutions. 
But  the  most  interesting  and  constructive  part 
of  Dr.  Reich's  work  will  be  found  in  the  first 
two  lectures  on  ' '  The  vera  causa  of  Roman  Law. ' ' 
He  enquh'es  why  it  was  the  Romans,  and  no 
other  nation,  who  created  a  well-developed 
system  of  private  law ;  and  he  decides  that  the 
vera  causa  of  their  private  law  was  not  their 
religious  beliefs,  as  Do  CoiUanges  taught,  but 
the  Roman  institution  of  infamUt.  It  is  mvich 
easier  to  feel  sure  that  Dr.  Reich  knows  all  about 
ill/ant  ia  than  to  feel  sure  that  he  knows  what 
vera  causa  means ;  but,  no  doubt,  wliat  he  wants 
to  express  is  that  the  existence  of  infamia  at 
Rome  led  to  the  development  of  Roman  private 
law.  ' '  Civil  death  was  the  lot  of  him  who  had 
the  misfortune  of  getting  defeated  in  civil  law- 
suits. ...  In  fact.  .  .  .  the  spectre  of  infainia 
threatened  the  citizens  at  nearly  every  step  of 
their  daily  actions."  Then  of  course,  "in  a 
commonwealth  where  ordinary  business  trans- 
actions were  satiu-atcd  wth  germs  of  the  most 
deleterious  nature,  some  citizens  will  naturally 
fall  to  thinking  about  remedies."  This, 
accordingly,  is  why  "  the  Romans,  who  never 
succeeded  in  systemising  their  constitutional  or 
criminal  law,  felt  induced  to  pay  such  extraor- 
dinary attention  to  the  regulation  and 
systematisation  of  private  law."  In  other 
words,  the  law  was  brought  to  perfection  in 
order  to  protect  well-meaning  but  unfortunate 
citizens  against  their  own  acts  landing  them  in 
iitfumia.  But  what  is  the  proof  of  this!'  So 
far  as  we  can  understand,  the  proof  offered  is 
twofold ".  first,  a  priori,  that  the  thing  must 
have  been  so  from  the  nature  of  the  case ; 
secondly,  that  there  was  no  other  cause  at  work. 
Indeed,  other  circumstances  at  Rome  were  not. 
Dr.  Reich  says,  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
private  law.  "The  Romans,  until  very  late, 
never  paid  fees  to  their  jurists."  And  again, 
"  private  law  feeds  on  commercial  and  indiistrial 
relations ;  the  Romans  held  commerce  in  con- 
tempt, as  all  military  peoples  do,  and  industrial 
enterprises  were  given  over  to  slaves."  This  is 
much  too  strongly  put,  and  yet  without  this 
sweeping  assertion  Dr.  Reich's  main  position  is 
seriously  imperilled. 

The  pubUcation  of  Prof.  Schiirer's  elaborate 
account  of  the  condition,  ideas,  and  feelings  of 
the  Jewish  people  at  or  about  the  Christian  era 
has  been  proceeding  in  both  Germany  and 
England,  and  portions  of  editions  in  either 
language  lie  before  us — Oeschirhic  dcs  Judisrlim 
Volkes  ira  Zcitalter  Jesu  Chrisfi  (Leipzig: 
Hinrichs);  "  Clark's  Foreign  Theological 
Library,"  vol.  xli.  ;  A  History  of  the  Jewish 
Pecqile  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  E. 
Schiirer,  First  Division,  Political  History  of 
Palestine,  from  B.C.  175  to  a.d.  1;3o,  vol.  i., 
translated  by  J.  Macpherson  (Edinbvu-gh : 
T.  &  T.  Clark).  These  volumes  really  form 
part  of  a  second  and  revised  edition  of  Prof. 
Schiirer's  well-known  Manual  of  the  History  of 
New  Testament  Times,  and  Division  II.  (three 
vols.)  appeared  in  an  English  dress  some  five 
years  ago  (see  Academy,  April  24,  1886).  The 
present  English  volume  goes  down  to  the  death 
of  Herod  the  Gh:eat,  and  therefore  leaves  the 
liistory  of  a  good  many  years  still  to  be  filled 
in.  But  English  as  well  as  German  readers 
laiow  what  they  have  to  expect  from  Prof. 
Schiirer — a  solid  and  carefiilly- wrought  sirrvey 
of  the  course  of  events  and  of  the  history  of 
.opinion,  with  each  assertion  verified  and  each 
contested  point  conscientiously  fought  out. 
The  very  German  practice  of  accompanying 
one's  statements  by  a  running  fire  of  refer- 
ences to  recent  literature  on  the  subject  is  seen 
to  advantage  in  a  topic  where  the  new  litera- 
ture, due  to  conjecture  in  the  study  and  to 
research  with  the  spade,  springs  up  so  rapidly. 
It  is  in  part  by  the  use  of  this  newest  informa- 
tion that  Prof.  Schiirer  goes  further  than  his 
predecessors  in  distinguishing  the  Hellenistic 


(or  spuriously  Hellenic)  cities  of  Palestine  and 
Phoenicia  from  those  of  Aramaic  character. 
But  the  whole  subject  seems  almost  exhaustively 
dealt  with.  There  is  ample  illustration  of  the 
illwHl  between  Jews  and  Romans,  but  we  have 
not  been  able  to  find  much  notice  of  the  in- 
cessant bickering  of  Jews  and  Greeks.  Some- 
thing of  dryness  is  inseparable  from  a  work 
written  on  the  above  method,  and  originally 
meant  perhaps  rather  as  a  manual  to  be  con- 
sulted than  as  a  book  to  be  read  throiigh  ;  but, 
with  Mr.  Macpherson's  help,  English  readers 
will  not  find  the  drj-ness  very  repulsive.  Now 
that  wo  have  refen'cd  to  the  translation  we 
must  go  on  to  say  that  it  seems  on  the  whole 
well  done.  Mr.  Macpherson  has  expressed 
what  his  author  has  to  say  in  language  which 
is  really  English  in  words  and  in  construction. 
It  is  but  seldom  that  a  sentence,  over-long  or 
over-involved,  reminds  us  of  its  German  origin. 
At  p.  3,  however,  the  translator  has  put  a 
rather  fatuous  remark  into  Prof.  Schiirer's 
mouth  : 

"  The  battles  of  the  Maccabean  age  were  epoch- 
making  in  the  political  history  of  the  Jews.  By 
them  was  the  foundation  laid  for  the  construction 
of  an  independent  Jewish  commonwealth,  and  for 
its  emancipation  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Seleucidae.  This  deliverance  was  wholly  effected 
in  consequence  of  the  Syrian  empii'e." 

Here  the  German  is  "  Dicse  Loslnsung  ist  dann 
infolge  der  Schwache  dos  syrischen  Reichcs 
wirklich  gelungen,"  and  it  gives  quite  a  dif- 
ferent complexion  to  the  remark.  At  p.  201, 
1.  16,  the  point  is  that  the  king  fell,  not  that 
"the  king  himself  joined  in  the  mirth."  At 
p.  329,  1.  17,  for  "  fastened"  read  "  exposed." 

Die  Reliyion  der  nlten  Aeyypter.  By  A. 
Wiedemann.  (Miinster :  Aschendorff.)  Prof. 
Wiedemann's  name  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
work  to  which  it  is  attached  will  be  sound, 
cautious,  and  complete.  The  account  of  the 
Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  which  he 
has  published  in  a  series  of  volumes  now 
appearing  on  the  non-Christian  rehgions  of 
the  world,  is  the  best  and  fullest  that  has  yet 
been  given,  in  spite  of  its  compact  form  and 
the  low  price  (imder  three  shillings)  at  which 
it  is  issued.  His  division  of  the  subject  is 
admirable,  and  the  clearness  of  his  statements 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  As  he  points  out 
at  the  beginning,  the  religious  and  political  life 
of  ancient  Egypt  was  so  intimately  connected 
that  the  histoi-y  of  the  one  implies  that  of  the 
other;  and  though  Egyptian  religion,  in  all 
its  essential  characteristics,  was  fixed  before  the 
foimdation  of  the  imited  monarchy  by  Menes, 
changes  of  djTiasty  brought  with  them  the 
supremacy  of  the  deity  of  the  locality  to  which 
the  dynasty  belonged.  We  arc  glad  to  find 
that  Prof.  Wiedemann  follows  Maspero  in  his 
view  of  the  original  nature  and  development  of 
Egyptian  religion,  and  characterises  the  rival 
system  of  Brugsch  as  that  which  represents  the 
conceptions  of  Greek  and  Roman  days  rather 
than  actual  history.  For  the  first  time  Prof. 
Maspero  has  brought  the  modem  scientific 
method  to  bear  iipon  the  analysis  of  the  dogmas 
of  the  old  Egyptian  faith.  But  we  should  like 
to  ask  both  Prof.  Maspero  and  Prof.  Wiede- 
mann a  question  to  which  we  can  find  no 
reference  in  their  works :  How  comes  it  that 
Ptah  was  the  supreme  god  of  Memphis  and  of 
the  earlier  dynasties,  considering  that  the  local 
divinity  of  Menes  was  Anhur  of  This  ? 

Mithridate  Evpator,  Roi  de  Pont.  Par  Th. 
Reinach.  (Paris:  Firmin-Didot.)  There  are  few 
more  interesting  pages,  even  in  the  varied  story 
of  Roman  conquest,  than  that  which  tells  how 
a  barbarian  from  Asia  became  the  chosen  leader 
of  the  Greeks  in  their  last  struggle  against 
Rome.  The  tale  is  a  sad  one  from  beginning 
to  end.  It  is  melancholy  reading— however 
necessary  we  know  the  course  of  events  to  have 


been — to  watch  the  Roman  power  passing  like 
a  steam-roller  over  the  varied  and  picturesque 
life  of  Hellas  and  the  East,  and  crushing  out 
not  only  the  spirit  of  nationality,  but,  along 
with  it,  the  feelings  which  had  made  Hellas 
great  and  kept  her  honest.  The  day  of  slavery 
indeed,  as  Homer  says,  takes  away  half  of  a 
man's  excellence.  It  is  sad  to  find  Athens 
involved  in  the  hopeless  struggle,  and  to  see 
the  blood  trickling  out  through  the  Dipylon 
gate.  Nor  is  it  least  saddsning  to  observe  that 
Hellas  could  not  find  a  leader  of  her  own,  nor 
even  a  worthy  leader  from  abroad,  but  had  to 
welcome  with  open  arms  a  man  Hke  Mithri- 
dates,  a  despot  and  a  foreigner,  but  thinly 
varnished  with  Hellenism.  Even  M.  Reinach 
acknowledges  (p.  299),  and  depicts  excellently, 
— "  ce  melange  bizarre  d'hellenisme  et  d'orien- 
talisme,  cette  combinaison  du  sultan  et  du 
roi  greo,  qui  caracterise  I'homme  et  le  pays." 
The  quarrel  had  to  be  fought  out  before  the 
Greeks  of  two  continents  could  reconcile  them- 
selves to  their  fallen  estate,  and  the  outrages 
of  Roman  governors  and  speculators  gave  to 
it  a  peculiarly  ferocious  character.  The 
slaughter  of  Itahans  in  Asia  must,  even  after 
all  deductions,  have  been  prodigious ;  and,  as 
Appian  says,  ^rt^ov  dyepcTO  rrip  'Aaiav  ov  (j)60tfi 
MidiH^dTov  fxaWoi/  ^  /LnVet  'Fw/^aiaif  TOldSe  4s  aiiTovs 
ipydaaiBut  But  apart  from  his  association  with 
the  Greeks  we  should  not  have  any  great  sym- 
pathy with  the  king  of  Pontus.  Not  even  the 
romantic  tales  which  Appian  or  others  tel 
about  him  would  make  a  striking  figure  of  the 
"  new  Dionysus."  Obstinate  without  firmness, 
treacherovis  without  skill,  inventive  without 
power  to  execute,  suspicious,  cruel,  and  be- 
trayed, he  could  do  nothing  but  delay  the 
inevitable.  It  would  have  been  well  for  him 
and  for  the  world  if  one  of  his  fabled  poisons 
had  carried  him  ofT  in  his  youth.  The  adven- 
tures o  f  this  ill-starred  prince  are  now  told 
afresh  by  M.  Theodore  Reinach.  Less  inclined 
to  admire  him  than  M.  Reinach  is,  we  can 
hardly  join  him  in  calling  Mithridates  an 
extraordinary  man,  or  admit  that  he  was  so 
formidable  as  the  Romans  themselves  thought 
him.  The  sources  of  his  strength  were  rotten 
at  the  base.  The  fact  is,  that  M.  Reinach  has 
over-estimated  the  plans  of  Mithridates,  ex- 
aggerated his  ability,  and  over-valued  the 
cultivation  of  his  mind.  It  is  surely  going 
beyond  our  evidence  (App.  Mithr.  112,  TaiSffaj 
infiufKcTo  'EAXr;vi(tfls)  to  say  that  "la  langue  et  la 
litterature  de  la  Grece  n'avaient  pas  de  secrets 
pour  lui."  But  M.  Reinach  has  said,  perhaps, 
all  that  can  bo  said  for  his  point  of  view,  and 
he  brings  to  bear  on  the  matter  "ime  etude 
approfondie."  He  has  written  an  exhaustive 
monograph,  going  very  thoroughly  into  all  the 
sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  time — the 
authors,  the  inscriptions,  and  the  medals.  His 
footnotes  exhibit  quite  a  German  thoroughness. 
It  requires  great  skill  to  control  so  much  learn- 
ing, but  the  two  qualities  are  triumphantly 
vmited  in  M.  Reinach.  His  book  is  illustrated ; 
and  the  two  heliogravures  are  particularly 
good  which  represent  Tigranes  (from  a  medal 
in  the  British  Museum)  and  the  vase  given  by 
Mithradates  to  the  gymnasium  of  the 
Eupatoristai. 

Die  Studien  des  Polyhios.  Von  R.  von  Scala. 
Erster  Band.  (Stuttgart  :  Kohlhammer.)  The 
attempt  to  "account  for"  a  great  writer  by 
studying  his  environment  has  not  been  made 
often  enough  to  become  tedious,  nor  has  the 
idea  been  ridden  hard  enough  to  excite  a 
reaction.  If  Prof.  Dowden  tried  to  put  Shaks- 
pero's  mind  and  art  into  relation  with  his 
environment,  it  was  after  all  more  his  art  than 
his  mind  that  he  so  treated ;  and,  if  Mr.  Grant 
AUen  ascribes  a  great  deal  to  circumstances  in 
the  development  of  Darvvin,  he  is  careful  to 
reserve  also  a  great  deal  for  the  share  of 
heredity    ia    producing    that    most     original 
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thinker.  But  Herr  von  Scala  seems— so  far  as 
his  book  has  yet  gone— to  account  for  Polybius 
entirely  from  his  surroundings,  and  to  leave 
nothing  for  original  force  of  character.  Great 
is  his  anxiety  to  trace  the  genesis  of  every  idea 
in  Polybius,  to  see  who  had  uttered  it  before 
Polybius,  and  by  what  road  it  is  likely  to  have 
reached  him.  But  here  we  confess  we  grow 
restive.  Surely,  Polybius  had  some  thoughts  of 
his  own.  We  need  not  refer  aU  his  ideas  to  the 
books  he  read  or  to  the  masters  with  whom  he 
conversed.  It  is  true  that  he  was  a  man  of 
unusually  wide  experience,  and  probably  of  very 
wide  reading,  too ;  but  he  was  also  a  man  of 
unusual  ability,  or  he  would  never  have  either 
sought  or  found  so  wide  an  audience.  He  was, 
as  Herr  von  Scala  says,  the  first  ancient  writer 
who  reckoned  upon  a  circle  of  readers  wider 
than  his  own  countiy.  But,  under  the  present 
analysis,  all  his  originality  disappears,  and  one 
wonders  why  he  found  then  or  finds  now  an 
admiring  audience.  We  can  more  readily 
follow  Herr  von  Scala  when  he  he  traces  back 
to  his  early  home  in  Arcadia  some  of  the 
sentiments  and  prejudices  of  Polybius's  mind. 
Contempt  for  demagogy,  hatred  of  tyrants, 
distrust  of  kings,  may  have  been  caught  from 
the  respectable,  old-fashioned  folk  of  Arcadia. 
The  taste  for  hunting,  which  introduced  him  to 
Scipio  and  to  the  Syrian  prince  Demetrius, 
was  learnt  among  the  Arcadian  hills.  His 
esteem  for  cavalry  as  a  branch  of  military 
service  may  be  a  result  of  Philopoemen's 
cavalry-reform,  carried  out  when  Polybius  was 
a  young  man.  His  somewhat  weak  vein  of 
admiration  for  art  may  have  been  stai-ved  by 
the  comparative  poorness  of  his  artistic 
surroundings  at  home,  and  hence  perhaps 
(though  Herr  von  Scala  does  not  say  so)  some 
of  the  cumbrousness  and  heaviness  of  his  com- 
position. But  we  believe  more  in  the  influence 
of  inherited  character  and  ability  than  this  line 
of  reflection  would  encourage  us  to  do.  It 
was  certainly  a  happy  circumstance,  or  happy 
bit  of  environment,  for  Polybius,  that  he  had 
not  a  very  ovei-powering  father  in  Lycortas. 
His  talents  grew  up  unorushed.  But  there 
were  talents  in  him,  just  as  there  were  defects. 
No  analysis  of  environment  wUl  tell  us  why  he 
was  deficient  in  sense  of  hmnour,  or  why  he  had 
the  ability  to  make  the  most  of  his  circum- 
stances. 

SihylUnisclie  Blatter,  von  H.  Diels.  (Berlin : 
Eeimer.)  Herr  Diels  publishes  the  text  of  the 
two  hermaphrodite  oracles  as  given  by  Phlegon 
of  Tralles,  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  they 
are  not  of  nearly  so  late  origin  as  has  often 
been  supposed.  They  are,  he  says,  real 
Sibylline  verses,  once  kept  in  the  collection  on 
the  Capitol  and  consulted  by  the  decemviri. 
They  were  not,  however,  delivered  by  a  Sibyl, 
but  were  composed  with  political  objects  by  a 
Boman  about  the  end  of  the  third  century,  B.C. 
The  age  in  which  Phlegon  published  them 
could  not  have  forged  them,  for  it  did  not 
possess  the  minute  acquaintaince  which  they 
show  with  early  ritual.  They  are  mutilated, 
but  they  cannot  have  been  added  to,  for  in  that 
case  the  acrostic  arrangement  of  first  letters 
(Cic.  de  Div.  2.  54.  112)  would  betray  the  im- 
posture. If  we  look  at  the  metre  and  the 
language,  we  shall  come  to  the  opinion  that 
they  were  not  written  by  a  Greek  or  by  anyone 
skilled  in  Greek  verse-composition.  If  we  look 
at  the  special  procuratio  which  each  oracle 
enjoins,  and  then  search  in  Livyor  elsewhere  for 
an  occasion  when  that  procuratio  was  actually 
used,  we  shall  get  an  idea  of  the  time  of 
composition ;  and  this  may  perhaps  be  con- 
firmed by  any  political  hints  which  we  can 
discover  in  the  oracle.  In  this  way  we  come  to 
the  end  of  the  third  century ;  and  Herr  Diels  is 
even  bold  enough  to  name  the  forger — Q.  Fabius 
Pictor.  He  had  had  a  confidential  mission  to 
Delphi ;  his  Annals  showed  that  he  knew  much 


of  Boman  ceremonial ;  obscuris  vera  involvens, 
he  administered  to  the  frightened  people  both 
comfort  and  coimsel.  On  this  theory  we  shall 
find  new  reason  to  admire  the  bold  and  sagacious 
Roman  aristocracy,  which  could  tm-n  to  good 
account  even  the  superstitions  of  its  coimtry- 
men,  and,  while  reconciling  them  to  the  angry 
gods,  could  at  the  same  time  point  to  now  fields 
of  enterprise  in  the  East. 

Nemesis  und  Adrastcia.  Von  H.  Posnansky- 
(Breslau:  Koebner.)  This  "  mythologisch- 
archaologische  "  treatise  suffers  somewhat  from 
want  of  internal  connexion.  It  is  more  like  a 
full  encyclopaedia  article  than  like  an  inde- 
pendent essay.  But  it  is  a  serviceable  and, 
indeed,  excellent  compendium  of  what  is 
known  and  what  is  conjectured  about  the  two 
abstractions,  or  the  two  goddesses,  whose 
name  it  bears.  For  Dr.  Posnansky  traces  with 
great  care  the  gradual  personification  of 
Nemesis  in  Greek  times,  and  follows  even  the 
later  degradation  of  her  character  when  the 
Romans  turned  her  into  a  sort  of  supplementary 
Fortima,  and  looked  upon  her  as  a  mischievous 
demon  whose  spring  of  action  is  rather  envy  than 
justice.  He  deciiles  that  Nemesis  is  an  off- 
shoot of  the  cult  of  Artemis,  not  of  that  of 
Aphrodite,  but  that  the  relations  are  very  close 
between  Nemesis- Adrasteia- Artemis  and  Rhea 
Cybele.  The  one  great  monument  in  which 
the  attributes  of  Aphrodite  were  shared  by 
Nemesis — the  images  at  Ehamnus — was  due 
only  to  "speculative  reflection"  of  the  artist, 
not  to  genuine  popular  feeling.  A  very  well- 
executed  plate  of  coins  and  gems  enables  us  to 
follow  easily  Dr.  Posnansky  when  he  talks  of 
the  standing  attributes  of  the  goddess,  among 
which  the  plucking  at  the  breast  of  the  robe 
(to  be  followed  by  despuere  in  simim)  is  most 
conspicuous. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  S.  G.  Gardiner  has  con- 
sented to  undertake  the  editorship  of  the  EiH/lish 
Historical  Review,  which  the  original  editor,  the 
Rev.  Mandell  Creighton,  is  compelled  to  vacate 
on  his  appointment  to  the  bishopric  of  Peter- 
borough. Mr.  Reginald  Lane  Poole  will  con- 
tinue his  invaluable  services  as  assistant-editor. 

The  Hibbert  Lectures  for  this  year  will  be 
delivered  by  Coimt  Goblet  d'AlvieUa,  professor 
of  comparative  theology  in  the  University  of 
Brussels,  and  author  of  The  Contemporary 
Erolution  of  Religious  Thought.  The  subject  of 
his  lectures  will  be  "  The  Evolution  of  the  Idea 
of  God";  and  they  will  be  delivered  in  the 
Portman  Rooms,  Baker-street,  from  April  15 
to  28,  and  also  in  Oxford.  Tickets  for  the 
series  will  be  sent  by  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Norgate  to  all  applicants.  The  lectures  will  be 
delivered  in  French,  but  a  translation  by  the 
Rev.  P.  H,  Wicksteed  wiU  be  published  in  the 
autumn. 

Lady  Dilke  is  about  to  publish,  through 
Messrs.  George  Routledge  and  Sons,  a  volume 
of  short  stories  entitled  The  Shrine  of  Love. 
Some  of  these  are  reprinted  from  the  pages  of 
the  Universal  Review,  hnt  others  wiU  now  appear 
for  the  first  time.  Among  them  we  may 
specify  "The  Weaver  of  Lyons,"  which  is  the 
Ustory  of  a  Huguenot  workman  whom  Lady 
Dilke  came  across  some  years  ago  in  her  weekly 
visits  to  the  city  hospital  of  Nice.  The  stories 
in  the  present  collection  are  of  a  less  uniformly 
tragic  cast  than  those  in  The  Shrine  of  Death, 
by  the  same  writer,  which  appeared  in  1886. 

Messes.  Methuen  &  Co.  announce  as  in 
preparation  a  collected  edition  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Speeches,  undertaken,  with  his  sanction 
and  help,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Hutton,  librarian  of 
the  Gladstone  Library  at  the  National  Liberal 
Club,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Cohen,  formerly  scholar  of 


Jesus  College,  Oxford,  a  member  of  the  Eighty 
Club.  The  work  will  bo  completed  in  from  six 
to  eight  volumes. 

Nearly  three  years  ago,  when  reviewing 
Mr.  Kirby's  Winchester  Scholars,  we  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  work  would  be  extended  by 
the  addition  of  the  names  of  those  not  on  the 
foundation.  Mr.  C.  W.  Holroyd,  secretary  to 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  even  then,  it 
appears,  contemplating  such  a  task.  He  has 
now  completed  one  portion  of  it — namely,  a 
register  of  Commoners  from  the  commencement 
of  Dr.  Moberly's  headmastership  to  the  present 
time,  1836-1890,  with  biographical  notices  and 
an  alphabetical  index.  This  wUl  be  issued  im- 
mediately after  Easter,  and  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  J.  Wells,  College-street,  Winchester, 
at  the  subscription  price  of  I  Os.  After  having 
brought  out  this  latest  portion,  Mr.  Holroyd 
proposes  to  go  back  to  the  very  earliest  period 
available,  which  is  1653,  and  issue  separate 
parts,  each  covering  half  a  century.  We  may 
mention  that  Mrs.  Osbom's  Letters  of  a  Lady 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (reviewed  in  the 
Academy  of  last  week)  gives  the  names  of  ten 
young  noblemen's  sons  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Burton,  headmaster  from  1724  to  1766. 

A  dramatic  poem  entitled  The  Fountain  of 
Youth,  by  Mr.  Eugene  Lee  Hamilton,  author 
of  "  The  New  Medusa,"  is  announced  for  early 
publication  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock. 

Mr.  George  Allen  will  publish  immediately 
From  King  to  King  :  The  Tragedy  of  the  Puritan 
Revolution,  by  G.  Lowes  Dickenson,  fellow  of 
King's,  Cambridge ;  and  Tongues  in  Trees  and 
Sermons  in  Stones,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell, 
rector  of  Stockton,  Rugby.  The  edition  of  Mr. 
Euskin's  poems,  in  two  volumes,  announced  for 
immediate  publication,  has  been  delayed  by  the 
necessity  for  careful  printing  of  the  illustrations. 
But  Mr.  George  Allen  hopes  to  have  it  ready 
some  time  in  May. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Pseudonym 
Library  "  is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  Its 
title  is  Tlie  School  of  Art,  and  the  writer  is  to 
bo  known  as  Isabel  Snow. 

Mr.  GlBBUfGS  will  shortly  publish,  in  a  limited 
edition.  The  Memoirs  of  Lady  Hamilton,  edited 
and  annotated  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Long,  with  jjor- 
traits  of  Sir  WOliam  Hamilton,  Lady  Hamilton, 
and  Lord  Nelson. 

The  second  volume  of  "  The  Whitefriars 
Library  of  Wit  and  Humour"  will  consist  of  a 
humorous  story,  Sawn  Off,  by  Mr.  G.  Manville 
Fenn,  with  a  portrait.  The  April  volume  wiU 
be  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  "MoUy 
Bawn,"  entitled  A  Little  Irish  Girl.  The  first 
volume,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  Essays  in  Little,  is 
already  in  its  sixth  thousand. 

Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin  will  shortly  publish  a 
one-volume  edition  of  Philosopher  Dick,  the 
anonymous  novel  descriptive  of  a  New  Zealand 
shepherd's  life.  A  third  edition  of  Miss  Olive 
Sclu'einer's  Dreams  is  also  prepai-ing. 

Mr.  Sidney  Luska's  novel,  entitled  "  As  It 
was  Written,"  will  be  presented  gratis,  as  an 
extra  supplement,  with  No.  390  of  CasselVa 
Saturday  Journal,  published  on  March  18.  The 
same  number  will  contain  the  opening  chapters 
of  a  serial  story  of  to-day,  entitled  "Olga's 
Crime,"  by  Frank  Barrett;  also  "Political 
Leaders  and  their  Followers,"  with  facsimile 
letters  from  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Marquess 
of  Hartington,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Akers- 
Douglas. 

Preparations  have  been  made  for  some  time 
past  for  the  issue  on  the  continent  by  an 
English  firm  of  the  works  of  English  and 
American  writers,  in  a  series  similar  to  that 
pubUshed  by  Baron  Tauchnitz.  The  friendly 
co-operation  of  the  chief  English  authors, 
especially  -writers  of  fiction,  has  been   secured 
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and  a  Company  formed,  which  will  immediately 
begin  operations  at  Leipzig.  The  concern  is  to 
be  kno\vn  as  Heinemann  &  Balcstier,  Limited, 
the  first  directors  being  Mr.  William  Heine- 
mann the  publisher  (the  present  business  being 
entirely  independent  of  his  London  establish- 
ment), Mr.  Woloott  Balestier,  well  known 
among  English  authors  as  the  resident  member 
of  the  New  York  firm  of  Lovell  &  Co.,  and  Mr. 
Bram  Stoker,  Mr.  Irving's  business  manager  at 
the  Lyceum.  The  firm  of  F.  A.  Brockhaus,  of 
Leipzig,  is  retained  to  direct  the  distribution 
and  sale  of  books  on  the  continent ;  and  besides 
Hen-  Brockhaus's  depots  at  Leipzig,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Paris,  arrangements  are  being  made 
to  extend  the  sale  in  other  directions.  Among 
the  authors  who  will  contribute  to  the  early 
issues  of  the  "English  Library"  are  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  Eudyard  Kipling,  George 
Meredith,  Henry  James,  W.  E.  Noms,  Hall 
Caine,  B.  L.  Farjeon,  H.  Eider  Haggard,  Conan 
Doyle,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  W.  D.  Howells, 
Justin  McCarthy,  S.  Baring  Gould,  Mrs.  Wal- 
ford,  Margaret  Deland,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Mrs. 
Pan-,  Mrs.  Eiddell,  Mrs.  Woods,  Miss  Poynter, 
Helen  Mathers,  Maxwell  Gray,  Mrs.  Hunger- 
ford,  Ouida,  and  Ehoda  Broughton.  The  first 
three  issues  of  the  series  will  be  Mr.  Eudyard 
Kipling's  The  Li(jlit  that  Faili'd,  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold's  The  Light  of  the  World,  and  Mrs. 
Deland's  Sidney. 

Mr.  J.  QuALL,  formerly  of  Blackburn,  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  the  Northern  Daily 
News,  the  new  Eadioal  newspaper  for  Aberdeen 
and  the  North-eastern  coimties  of  Scotland, 
wluch  is  to  appear  in  the  first  week  in  May. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Sette  of  Odd 
Volumes  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
1.S91-2  : — Mr.  George  Charles  Haitc,  well  known 
for  his  studies  in  black  and  white,  president ; 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Ball,  vice-president;  Mr.  William 
Manning,  secretary;  whilst  Mr.  John  Lane, 
the  Bibliographer  of  the  Sette,  and  of  the  works 
of  George  Meredith,  exchanges  the  arduous 
position  of  secretary  for  that  of  master  of  the 
ceremonies. 

The  Newspaper  Press  Directory  for  1891 
states  there  are  now  published  in  the  United 
Kingdom  2,234  newspapers,  distributed  as 
follows :— London,  470;  Provinces,  1,293; 
Wales,  90;  Scotland,  201  ;  Ireland,  157;  Isles, 
23.  Of  these  there  are  142  daily  papers  pub- 
lished in  England,  G  in  Wales,  19  in  Scotland, 
lo  in  Ireland,  1  in  the  Isles.  The  magazines 
now  in  course  of  publication,  including  the 
quarterly  reviews,  number  1,778,  of  which  more 
than  448  are  of  a  decidedly  religious  character. 

CoREECTiox.— In  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes's  letter 
on  "  The  Etymology  of  '  Piann  '  and  '  Fene '  " 
in  the  Academy  of  Febi-uary  28,  p.  210,  col.  3, 
1.  47,  for  "stem  in  a"  read  "stem  in  nd"  ; 
211,  col.  1,  1.  47,  for  "  far  "  read  "  far  as  "  ; 

67,  for  "  Uide  "  read  "  Uido." 
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UNIVERSITY    JOTTINGS. 


We  understand  that  Prof.  Andrew  Seth,  of  St. 
Andrews,  author  of  Scottish  Philosophy,  is  a 
candidate  for  the  chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics 
at  Edinburgh,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Prof.  Fraser.  Prof.  Seth  happens  to  be  at 
present  delivering  a  third  course  of  lectures  at 
Edinburgh,  in  connexion  with  the  trust  founded 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  late  Prof. 
Sellar  left  a  second  volume  of  his  Roman  Poets 
of  the  Aiiijustan  Aye,  dealing  with  Horace, 
practically  ready  for  publication.  It  will  be 
issued  by  the  Clarendon  Press. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  been 
appointed  Lady  Margaret's  Preacher  at  Cam- 
bridge for  the  ensuing  year.  The  sermon  will 
be  preached  on  November  1. 


Convocation  at  Oxford  has  sanctioned  a 
grant  of  £150  a  year  for  throe  years,  out  of  the 
common  university  fund,  to  maintain  a  student 
at  Dohm's  marine  biological  laboratory  at 
Kaples.  Cambridge  has  already  occupied  a 
table  at  this  institution  for  the  past  fifteen  years ; 
but  it  is  feared  that  the  other  table  supported 
by  the  British  Association  -ivill  be  given  up  after 
the  present  year. 

The  general  board  of  studies  at  Cambridge 
have  made  a  report,  recommending  that  the 
fee  required  from  every  student  who  presents 
himself  at  any  tripos  examination  shall  be 
raised  from  two  guineas  to  £3.  It  appears 
that,  during  the  past  year,  the  total  amount  of 
fees  received  for  tripos  examinations  was  only 
£752 ;  whereas  the  payments  made  to  ex- 
aminers amounted  altogether  to  £1510,  or 
just  twice  as  much. 

The  recent  elections  at  the  Oxford  Union 
exhibit  some  features  of  interest  to  those  whose 
experience  is  more  than  twenty  years  old.  At 
the  poll  for  officers,  about  700  votes  were  given, 
which  is  said  to  be  an  unprecedented  number ; 
and  the  spirit  of  competition  ran  so  high  that 
polls  were  also  taken  for  both  the  standing  and 
library  committees — a  thing  unheard  of  in 
former  times,  when  the  nominations  of  the 
oflBcers  were  always  unquestioned.  Still  more 
strange  is  it  to  notice  that,  among  16  successful 
candidates,  Balliol  has  not  a  single  representa- 
tive. The  prominent  position  it  once  held 
seems  to  bo  occupied  now  by  New  College, 
which  can  boast  of  three  recent  presidents  out 
of  four. 

The  University  of  Durham  contemplates 
throwing  open  its  new  examinations  in  music 
to  women,  and  granting  them  certificatesbut 
not  degrees. 

The  Council  of  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
offer  for  award  a  Jevons  scholarship  of  the 
value  of  £100  for  one  year.  Candidates  must 
give  evidence  of  having  received  a  sound  and 
systematic  education  in  economic  science,  and 
of  their  ability  to  prosecute  the  investigation  of 
some  economic  problem  connected  with  the 
industries  of  Lancashire. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  has 
been  recognised  as  a  school  of  medicine  in 
which  study  may  be  pursvicd  by  candidates  for 
medical  and  surgical  degrees  at  Cambridge. 

The  annual  conference  of  delegates  from  the 
representative  councils  of  the  four  Scotch 
universities  have  unanimously  adopted  a  pro- 
posal for  a  summer  session  in  Arts,  omitting 
St.  Andrews,  where  it  was  stated  it  would  be 
impossible  for  students  to  get  lodgings  during 
the  summer  months. 

The  late  Dean  Plumptre  has  bequeathed 
£400  to  the  council  of  Queen's  College,  Harley- 
street — with  which  he  was  connected  as  dean 
and  principal  from  1856  to  1878 — for  the  f  oimda- 
tion  of  a  scholarship  bearing  his  name. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

In  the  Boletin  of  the  Eeal  Academia  de  la 
Historia  of  February,  J.  Gomez  de  Arteche 
reports  on  the  autographs  and  MSS.  of  Felix 
Amat,  Abbot  of  la  Granja,  lately  presented  to 
the  Academy  by  J.  Mane  y  Flaquer.  They 
relate  to  the  reigns  of  Carlos  IV.  and 
Fernando  VII.  One  of  the  most  curious  is  a 
proposal  made  by  Carlos  IV.  for  a  federation  of 
the  Spanish  colonies  under  hereditary  viceroys, 
of  whom  Godoy  was  to  be  one.  The  first 
suggestion  of  federation  was  made  by  Aranda 
to  Carlos  III.  These  papers,  on  the  whole, 
intensify  the  ignominy  of  the  king  and  of 
Godoy.  F.  Danvila  traces  the  linuts  of  the 
Suderia  of  Valencia  in  1390.  Father  F.  Fita 
gives  some  further  details  of  the  visit  of  St. 
Luis  de  Gonzaga  to  Spain,    The  official  report 


of  the  recent  translation  of  the  bones  of  Popes 
Calixtus  III.  and  Alexander  VI.  is  hero 
reprinted. 

The  Theoloyisch  Tijdschrift  for  March  con- 
tams  articles  by  Prof.  Oort  on  the  native 
country  of  Amos  (Northern  Israel),  and  the 
genumeness  of  Am.  iv.  13,  v.  8,  9,  ix.  5,  6 ;  by 
Dr.  Herderschu  on  2  Sam.  xii.  31 ;  by  Dr.  van 
Manen  on  a  recent  defence  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  correspondence  between  Pliny  and  Trajan 
respectmg  the  Christians;  and  by  J.  G.  de 
Bussy  on  the  moral  judgment.  Dr.  Driver's 
work  on  the  Hebrew  text  of  Samuel  is  re- 
viewed appreciatively  by  Dr.  W.  Kosters, 
Bruckner's  study  of  the  chronological  order  of 
the  Epistles  by  Dr.  van  Manen,  and  Gretillat's 
System  of  Theology  by  Dr.  Knappert. 


ORIGINAL  VERSE. 

NOT  in  vain. 

' '  Had  I  tcorda  to  complete  it, 
JJ'ho^d  read  it,  or  icho'd  tmderstmid  ?  " 

J.  W.  RlLET, 

I  SOMETIMES  think,  belov'd,  if  you  could  know 
Just  what  you  are  to  me,  how  all  my  Ufe  has 

changed 
Since  first  I  saw  your  face ;    how  it  has  wider 

grown, 
And  rieen  to  new  heights ;  then  might  you  dimly 

see 
Some  reason  that  should  set  you  thus  apart. 
You  know  you  are  to  me  as  saint  is  unto  shrine  ; 
You  cannot,  standing  far  above  me  there,  so  near 

to  heaven. 
And  shedding  light  around — you  cannot  see  what 

lessons  you  have  taught. 
How  high  ideals  may  be  loftier  grown,  ceasing  to 

be  mere  visions ; 
Nay,  may  change,   and   with   the    change    may 

beautify  all  life. 
I  know  that  I  shall  never  stand  beside  you  there, 
I  am  not  worthy  to  come  nigh  to  you, 
I  may  not  touch  your  life.    Nearer  and  dearer  ones 

press  closely  round, 
There  is  no  room  for  me. 
Y'et,  as  the  furthest  planet  in  its  distant  path 
Obeys  the  mighty  law  which  bids  that  he  must 

still  revolve 
Round  the  great  source  of  heat. 
And  yet  forever  in  far  outward  space  must  turn 
For  all  his  warmth  and  light  to  the  same  sun, 
Even  as  the  nearer,  brighter  planets  do. 
So  must  I  turn  to  you  ;  you  showed  me  light 
Where  else  had  still  been  darkness.     Love  given 

to  you 
Has  warmed  my  life,  although  you  heed  it  not. 
Why  should  you  stoop  to  care  for  it  who  have  all 

love  ? 
The  best,  the  brightest,  wrapped  around  you  close. 
And  mine  seeks  no  return,  knowing  that  it  must 

be  laid  at  your  feet ; 
Not  gathered  near  your  heart,  but  resting  there. 
It  wins  the  highest  place  this  fide  the  gates  of 

Heaven. 

A.  Z. 


UNPUBLISHED   WORKS    OF  GIORDANO 
BRUNO  AND  ABELARD. 

The  reprint,  made  by  the  order  of  the  Italian 
Government,  of  the  Latin  works  of  Giordano 
Bruno,  in  two  volumes,  and  in  a  form  corre- 
sponding to  modem  requirements,  has  just  been 
followed  by  the  issue  of  a  third  volume  of 
hitherto  unpublished  writings.  It  comprises 
not  less  than  700  pages,  with  a  preface  of  74 
pages.  In  the  latter,  the  editors — MM.  Tocco 
and  Vitelli — give  details  as  to  where  the  MSS, 
have  come  from,  the  scribes  who  wrote  them, 
their  chief  contents,  their  value  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  text,  &c. 

There  is,  first,  the  Noroff  MS.,  which  origin- 
ally came  from  Germany,  and  which,  the 
editors  believe,  is  probably  part  of  the  legacy 
of  Hieronymus  Besler,  It  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Abraham  von  Noroff,  who  bequeathed 
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it  to  the  Eumianzow  Museum  at  Moscow, 
where  it  is  at  present.  At  the  request  of  Prof. 
Sigwart,  who  has  done  much  to  elucidate 
Bruno's  life,  the  main  features  of  this  MS.  have 
recently  been  described  by  Mr.  Lutoslawski  in 
the  Archie  fiir  die  OescMchte  der  PhihsopJiic 
(vol.  ii.).  It  contains  autograph  notes  by 
Giordano  Bruno;  "  De  Magia  "  and  "Theses 
de  Magia  "  ;  "  Do  Eerum  Principiis  et  Elementis 
et  Causis";  an  incomplete  "Medicina  Lul- 
liana";  "  De  Magia  Mathematica"  ;  "De 
Vinculis  in  Genore " ;  "  Lampas  Triginta 
Statuarum";  and  a  complete  "  Medicina  Lul- 
liana."  Part  of  this  MS.  is  by  Bruno,  tho 
larger  part  by  Beslor,  the  remainder  by  an  un- 
known person.  It  was  written  partly  between 
the  end  of  1589  and  the  beginning  of  1590  at 
Helmstiidt,  and  partly  in  1591  at  Padua. 

Then  there  are  tho  MSS.  which  Prof.  Eemi- 
gius  Stiilzle,  of  Wiirzburg,  has  lately  dis- 
covered at  Augsburg  and  Erlangen.  They 
contain  the  "  Animadversiones  circa  Lampadem 
Lullianam,"  and  "  Lampadem  Triginta  Statua- 
rum"; the  hitherto  imknown  "  Libri  Physic- 
orum  Aristotelis  Explanati";  "  De  Magia" 
and  "Theses  deMogia";  and  the  two  letters 
of  Besler  on  Giordano  Bruno.  It  ^vill  thus  be 
seen  that  several  MSS.  exist  in  duplicate,  but 
of  different  value.  The  "  Lampas  Triginta 
StatuaDmi,"  and  tlie  "  Libri  Physicorum  Aris- 
totelis Explanali,"  certainly  date  from  Bruno's 
sojourn  at  Wittenberg  in  1587;  several  other 
treatises  from  his  stay  at  Helmstiidt,  towards 
the  end  of  1589  and  in  April,  1590.  "  De 
Vinculis  in  Genero  "  was  probably  prepared  at 
Frankfort,  and  written  at  Padua  by  Besler. 

This  volume  contains  four  facsimiles  of  the 
Moscow,  Augsburg,  and  Erlangen  MSS. ;  also 
a  facsimile  of  tho  report  of  the  Company  of  St. 
John  the  Beheaded,  which  gives  the  details  of 
the  last  hoiu-s  of  Bruno.  The  report  has  a 
marginal  title  :  "  Justice  done  to  an  impenitent 
heretic,  who  was  burnt  alive."     It  says  : 

"  At  two  o'clock  at  night  it  was  intimated  to  the 
Company  tliat,  in  the  morning,  justice  was  to  be 
done  to  an  impenitent  one ;  and  therefore,  at  six 
o'clock  at  night,  the  spiritual  comforters  and  the 
chaplain  assembled  in  Saut'  Orsola.  Having  gone 
to  the  prison,  and  entered  our  chapel,  and  offered 
the  usual  prayers,  we  were  handed  the  below- 
written  sentence  of  death  of  Giordano  or  Giovanni 
Bruno,  the  apostate  friar  of  Nola  di  Regno,  au 
impenitent  heretic.  He,  hnriug  been  admonished 
by  our  brethren  with  every  charity — and  two  Fathers 
having  been  called  in  from  San  Domenico,  two 
from  Giesii,  two  from  the  New  Chiu-ch,  and  one 
from  San  Girolamo — finally  always  remained  in  liis 
accursed  obstinacy  {iie//n  ma  malcdetta  ostinatione) , 
working  his  brain  and  his  intellect  with  a  thousand 
errors  and  vanities ;  and  he  so  persevered  in  his 
obstinacy  that  he  was  conducted  by  the  executors 
of  justice  to  the  I'^ield  of  Flowers,  and  there, 
having  been  stripped  bare  and  tied  to  a  stake,  he 
was  burnt  alive,  always  accompanied  by  our  Com- 
pany, who  sang  the  litanies,  whilst  the  spiritual 
comforters  until  the  last  moment  exhorted  him  to 
give  up  his  obstinacy,  in  which,  at  last,  he  ended 
his  wretched  and  unhappy  life." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Giordano  Bruno  died 
nobly  and  firmly,  even  as  he  had  lived ;  and  that 
those  who  have  asserted  the  contrary  have 
vilely  calumniated  him.  I  learn  that  Sig. 
Tocco,  the  author  of  the  important  work  Le 
Opere  Latirie  di  Oiiirdami  Bruno,  Espostc  e  Caii- 
frontate,  ion  le  Ifaliane,  is  engaged  on  a  critical 
appreciation  of  these  hitherto  unpublished 
writings  of  the  renowned  Italian  thinker.  The 
editors,  on  their  part,  say  in  the  Preface :  "  We 
would  not  be  sincere  if  we  did  not  express  a 
conviction  that  those  who  study  the  Nolan 
philosopher  owe  us  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
painstaking  diligence  {diligenza  e  sohrzia)  with 
which  this  edition  has  been  prepared  and 
accomplished." 

Another  work  of  a  sufferer  in  the  cause  of 
philosophical  investigation,  the  "Tractatiis  de 


Unitate  et  Trinitate  Divina"  of  Abelard, 
hitherto  of  disputed  authenticity  and  unknown 
in  its  present  form,  which,  as  stated  some 
months  ago  in  the  Academy,  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Prof.  StiJlzle — has  been  published  bv 
Herder  at  Freiburg,  in  Breisgau.  It  is  the 
treatise  for  which  Abelard  was  condemned  as  a 
heretic,  in  1121,  by  the  Church  Council  at 
Soissons. 

Kakl  Blind. 


SELECTED    FOREION    BOOKS. 
GENEEAIj   liteeature. 

BaiEFWEcuHKL,  der,  der  Brilder  J.  Geoii?  MitUer  u.  Job.  v 

MiiUer   1789—1809.      Hrsg.  v.    E.  Haug.      1.   Halbbd. 

Frauenfeld :  Huber.    5  M. 
CoNBTANTiN,   le   Vicomte   de.       L'archimandrite    Paidi    et 

ratAman  Achinoff ;  une  exp(*'dition  religieuse  en  AbyssiDie. 

Paris:   Sotivelle  lievue,     3  Ir.  50  c. 
Kleinwacjiter,  F.      Die  Staatsromane.     Ein  Beitrag  zur 

Lehre  vom  CommuniHiniis  u.  Socialismus.    Wien :  Breit- 

enstein.    3  M. 
Kbaibe,  E.     Tui«ko-Land,  der  arischen  Stiimmc  u.  Oiitttr 

Urheimat.    ErWuterungen  zum  Sagenschatze  der  Veden, 

Edda,  Ilias,  u.  Odyssee.    Glogau  :  Flemming.    10  M. 
MoxTEsgriEi-,  deux  opuscules  de :  r(?flexions  but  la  monarchie 

universelle   en    Europe;    de   la   consideration   et  de  la 

r<:p;itation.    Paris  :  Rouam.    3  fr.  50  e. 
NoEi,,  O.    La  Banque  de  France  ;  historique  et  organisation 

administrative.    Paris  :  Berger-Levrault.    3  fr.  50  c. 
ToBT-ER,  A.    Kiibreihen  od.  Kiilireigen,  Jodel  u.  Jodellied  in 

Appenzell.    Zurich  :  Ilug.    2  M.  40  Pf . 
Zola,  E.    L' Argent.    Paris  :  Chai-pentier.    3  fr.  50  c. 


OoMMENTATioNEs  WoelflUnianae.    Leipzig:  Teubner.    8M. 
DEiissEx,  P.     Der  kategorische  Imperativ.     Kiel:  Toeche. 

1  H. 
Gai.exi  Pebcabem,  C,  scripta  minora.    Vol.  II.  ex  recogni- 

tione  I.  Mueller.    r.eipzig :  Teubner.    2  M.  40  Pf . 
MnTiiKiLuxia;!J   aus   den   orientalischen   Samralungen   der 

konigl.      Museen  zu  Berlin.      5.  u.    6,   Hft.      Berlin : 

Spemann.    41  M. 
Neumann,  K.  E.     D.  Sara«angaho  1.  Kapitel.      1  M.     Die 

innere    Verwandtschaft    buddhistisoher    u.    christlicher 

Lehren.    2  M.  40  Pf .    Leipzig:  Spobr.    aM.  40Pf. 
Ohacula  Sibyllina  recensuit  A.  R/acb.     Leipzig :  Fre>-tag. 

12  M. 
Plutabchi    Chaeroxensis    Moralia.      BecognoTit    G.    N. 

Bemardarkis.    Vol.  III.    I.eipzig;  Teubner.    3M. 


THEOLOGY,  ETC. 


Erbes,  K.     Die  Offenbarung  Johanm's,  kriti.sch  imtersucbt 

Gotha :  Perthes.    3  M.  flO  Pf . 
Htlt,  F.    D.  heil.  Gregor  v.  Nyssa  Lehre  vom   Menschcn, 

systematisch  dargestellt.    Kiiln :  Bachem.    0  M. 


HISTORY,  ETC. 


1.  rigascher    Ereignitse 
L.   Napiersky.      Riga : 


BoDECKERs  Clironik    livliindiscber 
1593— 1C38.      Bearb.    v.    J.    G. 
Kymmel.    4  M. 
Chanosie,  ('.  de  la.     Memoires  politiques  et  militaires  du 

General  Tercier,  1770—1816.    Paris  :  Plon.    7  fr.  50  c, 
D'HArTEBivR,  A.    Lettres  d'un  chef  de  brigade  (1793—1805). 

Paris  :  Baudoin.    4  fr. 
Heetzbebo,  Q.  F.    Geschichte  der  Stadt  Halle  an  der  Saale 

von  den  Anfiingen  bis  znr  Neuzeit.    II.    1513  bis  1717 

Halle ;  Wai.senhaus.    7  M.  50  Pf . 
Hetzf.l,  H.     Die  Humanisirung  d.  Krieges  in  den  letzten 

hundert   Jahren,  1789—1889.      Frankfurt-a.-O. :    Trow- 

itzsch.    12  M. 
KAI.L.SEN,  O.      Die   deutschen   Stiidte   im  Mittelaltcr.      I. 

Griindungu.  Entwicklg.  der  Stiidte.     Halle:    Waisen- 

haus.    7  M.  W\  Pf . 
Lahroue,  E.    Ijelivre  de  vie:  les  seigneurs  et  les  capitaines 

du  P»''rigord  Blanc  au  14e  Sit\Je.    Paris ;  Rouam.    10  fr. 
Mdli.at.  G.    liCsebuch  zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Staats- 

wi>sen.»:cbaftvon  IvantbisBluntschli.  Leipzig:  Robolskv 

3M. 
Opi'ERMANN,  A.  V.     Atlas  vorgeschichtlicher  Befestigungen 

in  Medersiichsen.    3.  Hft.    Hannover:  Hahn.    5  M. 
RoDocANAcni,  E.    Le  Saint-SiOge  et  les  Juifs :  le  Ghetto  il 

Rome.    Paris :  Firmin-Didot.    10  fr. 
VEccn.r,  A.  V.    Storia  delta  marina  militare.    Turin :  Rosen- 
berg.   15  fr. 
Weber,  O.    Der  Friede  v.  Utrecht.  Verhandlungen  zwisclien 

England,  Frankreicb,  dem  Kaiser  u.  den  Generalstaaten 

1710-1713.    Gotha:  Perthes.    9  M. 

PHYSICAL   SCIENCE  AND   PHILOSOPHY. 

CiiABOSEAU.  Aug.     Essai   sur  la   philosopbie   bouddhique. 

Paris  :  Carre.    5  f  r. 
Ci.ERscn,  A.     Vorlesimgen    (iber  Geometric,   bearb.  v.    F. 

lindemann.    2.  Bd.  1.  Thl.    Die  Flachen  1.  u.  2.  Ordng. 

od.  Kla.sse  u.  der  lineare  Complex.     Leipzig :  Teubner. 

12  M. 
Hesse,  R.    Die  Hypogaeen  Deutschlands.    3.  Lfg.    Halle: 

Hofstetter.    4  M.  80  Pf. 
HEV.MANN,  W.    Studien  iib.  die  Transformation  u.  Integra- 
tion der  Differential-  u.  Differenzengleichungen.   Leipzig : 

Teubner.    14  M. 
MoucHKETow,  J.  V.    Das  Erdheben  v.  Vemyj  vom  28.  Mai 

{9.  Juni)  1887.    St.  Petersbui-g :  Eggers.    10  M.  m  Pf. 
NiTiiE,  H.     Ueb.  Francis  Bacons  Formenlehre.     Leipzig: 

Teubner.    2  M. 
Ulk,   W.      Geschichte   der  k.    Leopoldinisch-Carolinischen 

deutschen  Akademie  der  Naturforscher  w-Hhrend  der  J. 

1852-7.    I.«ipzig;  Engelmann.    8  M. 

PHILOLOGY,  ETC. 

Abicht,  R.      Donum    Wardianum,  carmen   didacticum  de 

linguae  arahicae  grammatica  a  Zainud-Din  ibn  il-Wardi 

compositum.    Bre.slau  :  Pi-ouss.    2  M. 
Acta  seminarii  philologici  Ea'langensif.     Vol.  V.    Leipzig : 

Deichert.    0  M. 
Baedorf,  B.    De  Plutarchi  quae  fertur  vita  Homeri.    Sieg- 

burg :  Dietzgen.    1  M.  60  Pf. 
BoNWETscH,  G.  N.    Methodius  v.  Olympus.     I.     Schriften. 

Leipzig :  Deichert.    13  M. 
BuEDiNuER,  M.      Poesie  u.  Urkunde  bei  Thukydides.      2. 

Thl.    Leipzig :  Freytag.    4  M.  20  Pf . 
Catonis.  M.  P.,  de  agricultura  liber,  etc.,  ex  recensione  H. 

KeUii.     Vol.  II.  Fasc.  II.     Commentarius  in  Varronis 

rerum  rusticarum  libros  III.    Leipzig :  Teubner.    8  M. 
Cleomedis  de  motu  circulari  corporum  caelestium  libri  II., 

ad  novonim  codicmn  Mem  ed.  et  latina  interpretatione 

instruxit  H.  2iegler.    Leipzig :  Teubner.    2  M.  70  Pf . 


COBRESPONDENCE. 

"DESIGNATED  TO  BE  BISHOP." 

Oxford:  March  11, 1891. 
You  were  good  enough  to  say  in  your 
"University  Jottings"  that  I  should  not  be 
pleased  at  seeing  the  University  of  Cambridge 
confer  a  degree  on  its  Dixie  Professor  by  the 
style  and  title  of  "  Bishop  Designate  of  Peter- 
borough." The  remark  was  true.  I  was  not 
pleased  to  see  the  University  of  Cambridge 
lower  itself  to  such  a  blimdering  description  of 
anybody.  But  I  Avas  much  less  pleased  to  see, 
in  the  University  Oay.etfe  of  last  night,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  or  at  least  its  Hebdomadal 
Council,  lower  itself  to  a  description  more 
blundering  still.  And  I  am  specially  sorry, 
considering  who  is  the  subject  of  the.se 
blundering  descriptions.  Of  Mr.  Creighton's 
many  friends  and  admirers  I  am  one  of  the 
heartiest,  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  see  a  scholar, 
of  whom  both  Universities  have  a  right  to  be 
proud,  thus  made  ridiculous  by  both  of  them. 

In  the  Convocation  of  next  Tuesday  wo  shall 
1)0  called  on  to  confer  the  degree  of  D.D. 
"  upon  tho  Eev.  Mandell  Creighton,  M.A.,  of 
Merton  College,  desiijnated  to  he  Bishop  of  Peter - 
horoiHjh."  Now  what  is  meant  by  "  designated 
to  be  Bishop  ? "  In  December,  while  Dr. 
Browne  was  still  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  Dr.  Thorold  Bishop  of  Eochestor,  Mr. 
Davidson,  Dean  of  Windsor,  was  described 
as  "Bishop  Designate  of  Eochester."  Now 
Mr.  Creighton  is  described  as  "designated 
to  be  Bishop  of  Peterborough."  Is  this  new 
form  thought  to  bo  better,  to  be  more  accurate 
than  the  other  ?  It  is  hard  to  see  what  advan- 
tage the  new  "sumpsimus"  has  over  the  old 
"  mumpsimus."  It  is  just  as  foolish  and  more 
awkward.  "  Designated  to  be  Bishop  " — 
"designated,"  how,  and  by  whom!'  There  is 
no  such  phrase  known  to  either  canon  or  statute 
law.  Mr.  Creighton  will,  no  doubt,  in  due 
time  be  "  recommended  "  by  the  Queen, 
"elected"  by  the  Chapter,  "confirmed"  by 
the  Archbishop.  When  all  that  has  happened, 
his  proper  description  will  bo  "  Bishop-elect  of 
Peterborough."  But  till  that  is  done  he  is 
simply  Canon  either  of  Worcester  or  of  Windsor. 
(There  are  so  many  of  these  things  going  on  at 
once  that  I  really  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Creighton  has  been  appointed  to  a  stall  at 
Windsor  or  not.)  At  no  stage  of  the  long 
business  of  making  him  a  Bishop  will  he  be 
"designated"  to  anything,  because  no  such 
word  is  known  to  the  law. 

Now,  one  will  spring  uj)  and  say  :  But 
Mr.  Creighton  is  "designated";  his  appoint- 
ment has  long  ago  been  announced  in  the  news- 
papers. That  is  to  say,  we  aU  know  what  is 
likely  to  happen.  Mr.  Creighton  is  certainly 
"designated"  to  be  Bishop  of  Peterborough 
by  common  fame.  But  it  is  only  by  common 
fame.  No  legal  stop  has  been  taken  towards 
making  him  IJishop,  unless  it  has  been  taken 
since  the  publication  of  this  morning's  Times. 
And  I  submit  that  the  university  of  Oxford,  a 
legal  corporation  with  internal  legislative 
powers,  should  not  go  by  common  fame,  but  by 
law;  that  it  should  describe  men  only  by 
descriptions  known  to  the  law,  not  by  vulgar 
"designation,"  invented  either  by  the  news- 
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papers,  or,  as  in  this  case,  by  the  Hebdomadal 
Council  itself. 

Directly  follows  another  decree,  which  speaks 
of  "the  Very  Eev.  Philip  F.  Eliot,  M.A., 
Trinity  College,  Dean  of  Windsor."  Is  there 
such  a  person  ?  I  saw  Dr.  Davidson  spoken  of 
as  Dean  of  Windsor  only  a  few  days  back  in 
the  CoiiH  Vircuhir.  And,  unless  he  resigns,  he 
will  remain  Dean  of  Windsor  till  his  conse- 
cration as  Bishop  of  Rochester.  Has  Dr. 
Da,vidson  resigned  ?  Has  Mr.  Eliot  been  ap- 
pointed 'f  If  not,  while  the  other  decree  does 
not  get  beyond  vulgarity  and  awkwardness  of 
expression,  this  one  rises  to  the  dignity  of  mis- 
statement of  fact. 

I  write  to  you,  Sir,  because  I  mentioned  the 
matter  once  before  in  your  pages.  I  am  just 
now  shut  up  in  an  upper  chamber  ;  I  am  very 
unlikely  to  be  able  to  be  in  Convocation  on 
Tuesday,  and  I  do  not  want  to  send  round  any 
more  fly-sheets.  So  I  ask  you  to  record  a  pro- 
test, most  likely  imavailing,  on  behalf  of  the 
doctrine  that  a  body  like  the  University  of 
Oxford  ought,  in  its  public  acts,  to  show  some 
regard  both  to  accuracy  of  fact  and  even  to 
accuracy  of  expression. 

Edward  A.  Freeman. 


ARISTOTLE 


ON     THE     CONSTITUTION 
ATHENS." 


OF 


Florence  :  March  4,  1S91. 
The  strange  story  told  by  Aristotle  about  the 
connexion  of  Themistocles  with  the  attack  on 
the  Areoiiagus  cannot  be  chronologically 
reconciled  with  the  nan-ative  of  Thucydides, 
according  to  whom  the  flight  of  Themistocles  to 
Asia  took  place  after  the  revolt  of  Naxos,  and 
while  the  Athenians  were  blockading  it.  Now, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  Naxos  was 
reduced  before  the  great  victory  of  Cimon  on 
the  Eurymedon,  as  to  the  date  of  which  I 
believe  there  is  now  no  dispute.  It  occurred 
11. c.  JGo  (Olymp.  78,  4)  three  years  earlier  than 
the  date  deduced  from  Aristotle's  statement 
about  the  trick  by  which  it  was  sought  to  dis- 
credit the  Areopagus.  On  such  a  point  the 
evidence  of  Thucydides  is  much  the  more 
trustworthy,  and  the  chronology  based  on  his 
stafemeuts  harmonises  with  all  the  facts  other- 
wise known  ;  whereas  that  adopted  by  Mr. 
Kenyon  throws  everything  into  confusion. 
The  ancedote  itself  may  not  be  entirely  without 
foundation ;  but  if  so,  it  must  relate  to  some 
other  time  than  the  year  4G2. 

Alered  W.  Benn. 

Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge  :  March  7,  18!»1. 
Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  point  out  that 
the  reading  irpii:  avrafja^as—s^d^fv  yiXa,  which  is 
now  admitted  to  be  the  reading  of  the  papyrus 
in  the  line  of  Solon  on  p.  32  (1.  15)  of  Mr. 
Kenyon's  book,  was  suggested  by  me  three 
years  ago  in  a  note  in  my  edition  of  Plato's 

C'nVo  (44  D,  tua  cTol  TC  ^(lof). 

J.  Adam. 


THE  NEW  FRAGMENT  OF  EURIPIDES. 

London :  March  7, 1891. 
The  fragment  of  the  "  Antiope  "  published 
by  Prof.  Mahaffy  in  the  last  number  of  Ihrina- 
t/ietia  is  emended  in  this  month's  (Hassiral 
Iti-fiev!  by  two  distinguished  Grecians.  Their 
emendations  are  numerous  and  intrepid.  Dr. 
Rutherford  "would  restore  "  to  Euripides  the 

senarius  atj  ^liv  Xfpwi'  Ti  irteF/i'  (K  iriiKfijiiaiv  AaSai', 

which  Euripides,  I  think,  would  restore  to  Dr. 
Rutherford.  Prof.  Campbell  proposes  to  enrich 
the  tragic  vocabulary  by  the  importation  of 
&xri,  in  accordance  with  his  opinion  that  it  is 
not  yet  "time  to  cease  from  guessing  and  to 
begin  the  sober  work  of  criticism."  When  that 
time  arrives  it  will  occur  to  someone  that  1.  18 
or   iragment   C,  ^AkoIs  76  -ravpiioiaiv  Sttt<pepovfihT]j 

is    neither  verse   nor  Greek,   and    should  be 


amended  ravptionii  Siaipopuunfui :  there  is,  of 
course,  no  such  verb  as  Sia^tpS.  It  surprised 
me  that  the  first  editor  did  not  correct  this 
obvious  bhmder,  and  I  looked  to  see  it  removed 
by  the  first  critic  who  took  the  fragment  m 
hand;  but  our  scholars  seem  just  now  to  be 
absorbed  in  more  exhilarating  sport,  so  I  will 
perform  this  menial  office,  at  the  risk  of  in- 
curring Prof.  Campbell's  censure  for  premature 
sobriety. 

A.  E.  HOUSMAN. 


DEFOE  AND  MARY  ASTELL. 

Heidelberg:  Feb.  26,1891. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  famous  chapter 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  female  education,  in 
his  Essaij  on  Projects,  Defoe  hints  at  "  a  method 
proposed  by  an  ingenious  lady,  in  a  little  book 
called  Advice  to  the  Ladies,"  which,  however, 
he  doubts  "  would  be  found  impracticable." 

So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  been  pointed 
out  who  this  lady  was ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  is  referring  to  Mrs.  Mary  Astell,  and  to 
a  book  by  which  she  is  chiefiy  known — viz., 
her  essay  called  A  Serious  Proposed,  to  the  Ladies. 
It  was  published  anonymously  "  by  a  Lover  of 
her  Sex,"  as  the  title-page  states,  in  1694,  and 
was  repi-inted  in  1695  and  in  1G97.  That  this 
must  be  the  book  which  Defoe  means,  though 
he  gives  it  a  slightly  difl^erent  title,  will  be  at 
once  apparent  from  a  brief  account  of  its  con- 
tents, and  a  comparison  with  Defoe's  remarks 
on  it. 

A  copy  of  Mary  Astell's  book  is  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  but,  in  default  of  suificient 
extracts  of  my  own  from  it,  I  shall  quote  from 
Canon  Overton's  short  article  on  the  author  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Bio</raphy. 

Her  "  serious  proposal "  was  that  a  monastery 
should  be  erected — 

"  or,  if  you  will  (to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the 
scrupulous  and  injudicious  by  names  which, 
though  innocent  in  themselves,  liave  been  abused 
by  superstitious  practices),  we  will  call  it  a 
Jtelii/ious  Itetirement,  and  .such  as  shall  have  a 
double  aspect,  being  not  only  a  retreat  from  the 
world  for  those  who  de.«ire  that  advantage,  but 
likewise  an  institution  and  previous  discipline  to 
fit  us  to  do  the  greatest  good  in  it." 

There  were  to  be  no  vows  or  iiTOvocablo  obli- 
gations, and  "not  so  much  as  the  fear  of 
reproach  "  should  kcex)  the  ladies  longer  than 
they  desired.  The  establishment  was  to  be 
conducted  strictly  on  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  daily  services  to 
be  performed  "  after  the  cathedral  manner,  in 
the  most  affecting  and  elevating  way ;  the 
Holy  Eucharist  was  to  be  celebrated  every 
Lord's  Day  and  holy  day";  there  was  to  be 
"  .a  course  of  solid,  instructive  preaching  and 
catechising";  and  the  inmates  were  to  "consider 
it  a  special  part  of  their  duty  to  observe  all 
the  fasts  of  the  Church."  With  this  religious 
training,  mental  instruction  was  intended  to  go 
hand  in  hand,  for  "ignorance  and  a  narrow 
education  lay  the  foundation  of  vice." 

Compare  now  what  Defoe  says  of  the  book 
which  he  calls  Advice  to  the  Indies,  He  dis- 
approves of  the  method  propounded  in  it : . 

"for,"  he  observes,  "saving  my  respect  to  the 
.sex,  the  levity  which,  perhaps,  is  a  little  peculiar 
to  them  (at  least,  in  their  youth)  will  not  bear  the 
restraint,  and  I  am  satisfied  nothing  but  the  height 
of  bigotry  can  keep  up  a  nunnery.  Women  are 
extravagantly  desirous  of  going  to  heaven,  and 
wfil  punish  their  pretty  bodies  to  get  thither  ;  but 
nothing  else  will  do  it,  and  even  in  that  case 
sometimes  itfalls  out  that  nature  will  prevail.  When 
I  talk,  therefore,  of  an  academy  for  women,  I 
mean  both  the  model,  the  teaching,  and  the 
government  different  from  what  is  proposed  by 
that  ingenious  lady,  for  whose  proposal  I  have  a 
very  great  esteem,  and  also  a  great  opinion  of  her 
wit ;  different,  too,  from  all  sorts  of  religious  con- 
finement, and,  above  all,  froifl   vows  of  celibacy. 


Wherefore,  the  academy  I  propose  should  differ 
but  little  from  public  schools." 

-Defoe's  Essay  on  Proyeds  appeared  in  1697, 
three  years  after  the  publication  of  Mary  Astell's 
book.  In  order  to  refute  the  possible  imputa- 
tion that  he  had  borrowed  from  her,  he  thought 
himself  "bound  to  declare "  in  his  Preface  that 
his  scheme  of  educating  women  "  was  formed 
long  before  the  book  called  Advice  to  the 
Ladies  was  made  public."  He  asserts  that  he 
had  written  the  greatest  part  of  his  Essay  five 
years  before  its  publication.  But  one  cannot 
help  perceiving  some  signs  of  Mary  Astell's 
mfluence  on  his  ideas.  The  second  regidation, 
for  instance,  which  he  lays  down  for  his 
academy  runs  thus :  "  As  no  woman  should 
be  received  but  who  declared  herself  wUling, 
and  that  it  was  the  act  of  her  choice  to  enter 
herself,  so  no  person  should  be  confined  to  con- 
tinue there  a  moment  longer  than  the  same 
voluntary  choice  inclined  her."  This  is  the 
same  rule  as  I  have  quoted  above  from  Mary 
Astell's  book.  For  her  "monastery  "  it  was  a 
very  sensible  rule  ;  but  it  sounds  rather  odd  if 
applied  to  girls,  for  whose  education  Defoe's 
academy  was  intended.  Besides,  the  manner 
in  which  Defoe's  remarks  on  Mary  Astell's 
proposal  appear  in  his  book  does  not  look  as 
though  they  were  inserted  by  way  of  a  later 
addition  to  a  finished  chapter  on  female  educa- 
tion. Perhaps  we  may  conclude  that  Mary 
Astell's  book  caused  Defoe  to  write  his  chapter ; 
at  all  events  his  project  for  an  academy  for 
women  has  some  comiexion  with  her  "  serious 
proposal  "  to  establish  a  "  monastery." 

I  have  written  a  long  article  on  Mary  Astell, 
which  will  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion. In  it  I  hope  to  show  that  she  was  the 
first  writer  who  formally  and  decidedly  advo- 
cated the  rights  and  abilities  of  her  sex, 
preceding  Maiy  WoUstonecraf  t,  who  is  generally 
credited  with  that  merit,  by  about  a  hundred 
years.  It  is  strange  to  ilnd  that,  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Natiiimd  Bioijraphy,  this  most  distinctive  side 
of  her  writings  is  entirely  neglected.  She  has 
also  the  merit  of  priority  to  Defoe ;  for  the  book 
on  which  her  claims  are  principally  founded 
appeared  in  1696,  a  year  previous  to  Defoe's 
Essay  on  Projects.  It  is  entitled  An  Essay  in 
Defence  of  the  Female  Sex,  and  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  education  and 
social  position  of  women,  forming  the  earliest 
energetic  protest  against  their  subjection  to  men 
that  I  know  of.  As  to  Defoe,  I  may  add  that 
this  is  a  good  instance  to  show  that  he  cannot 
be  credited  with  all  the  reformatory  ideas  and 
schemes  put  forth  in  his  Essay,  by  which  he  is 
frequently  said  to  have  anticipated  some  of  the 
most  important  public  improvements  of  modem 
times. 

In  my  article  on  Mary  Astell  I  have  also 
pointed  out  several  curious  parallels  between 
her  writings  and  Defoe's  Compleat  Encjlish 
Gentleman,  one  of  his  last  works,  which  I 
recently  edited  for  the  first  time  from  the 
author's  MS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

Karl  D.  Bi/LURING. 


LONDON  STONE. 
Mena  House  Hotel,  Cairo  :  Feb.  24, 1891. 

It  would  really  seem  as  if  that  "rough  and 
weather-worn  block,"  known  as  London 
Stone,  possessed  as  unhappy  a  fascination  for 
adventurous  archaeologists  as  the  Great 
Pyramid  in  the  shadow  of  which  I  write  these 
lines.  The  latest  accession  to  their  ranks  is 
no  less  brilliant  a  writer  than  Mr.  Grant  Allen, 
who  claims  in  Tjonyman's  of  this  mouth  to 
identify  it  as  the  "palladium  of  British 
liberty" — "  the  city  fetish  " — "  the  very  oldest 
and  most  sacred  relic  of  ancient  London." 

Mr.  Allen,  as  we  all  know,  is  apt  to  find 
"  sermons  in  stones";  but  I  venture  to  think 
that  in  this  instance  he  has  wandered  soinewhat 
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far  from  his  text.  Are  we  to  assumo  that  every 
place-name  ending  in  "  stone,"  or  even  "  ston," 
IS  necessarily  derived  from  a  t  acred  stone  ?  Mr. 
Allen  writes  : 

"  A  few  selected  cases  of  British  sacred  stones  may 
help  to  show  the  immense  importance  attached  to 
these  palladia  of  the  infant  communities.  The 
old  name  of  Brighton,  as  everyhody  knows,  was 
Brighthelmston,  in  Anglo-Saxon  Brihthelmestan, 
that  is  to  eay,  Brighthelm's  Stone.  Brighthelm, 
I  suppose,  was  the  Aeneas  of  the  little  South- 
Saxon  colony  that  first  settled  down  among  the 
combes  of  that  chalky  region  ;  and  the  stone,  stan, 
or-stane,  stood  on  the  spot  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  which  still  bears  its  name  in  an  altered 
spelling  as  the  Stoync." 

There  is  a  charming  simplicity  about  this 
supposition.  But,  first,  as  Mr.  Sawyer  has 
shown,  the  variants  of  the  place-name,  "  Bright- 
helmston," are  almost  endless ;  consequently 
we  must  be  guided  by  analogy  in  determining 
the  correct  form  ;  and  analogy,  I  need  scarcely 
say,  is  overwhelming  in  favour  of  the  normal 
"  ton,"  rather  than  "stone,"  as  the  source  of 
the  final  syllable.  Secondly,  the  "steyne"  is 
not  a  "  spot,"  but  a  considerable  area.  Thirdly, 
it  was  not  "  in  the  centre  of "  the  ancient  town 
(which  stood  to  tlic  west  of  it).  Fourthly,  we 
find  "steynj"  occurring  similarly  at  Notting- 
ham, where,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  shows  in  his 
glossary  to  the  Borough  Records,  the  word  is 
one  of  Scandinavian  origin,  which  might  well 
describe  such  an  area  as  the  steyne  at  Brighton. 
Mr.  Allen  speaks  of  Brighthelm's  hypo- 
thetical "stone"  as  now  a  "vanished  mass." 
The  argument  he  founds  upon  it  must,  I  fear, 
imitate  its  fate. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  refer  to  one 
suggestion  as  to  London  Stone,  because  the 
subject  is  specially  familiar  to  me.  Mr.  Allen, 
like  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Coote  (whose  essay 
he  cannot  have  read),  makes  the  most  of  the 
fact  that  the  first  mayor  of  London,  according 
to  "modem"  (why  modem?)  research,  was 
"Henry  of  London  Stone  ";  and,  warming  to 
his  subject,  ho  proceeds  : 

"  Even  before  his  recognition  as  mayor,  his  signa- 
ture, when  he  signs  a  document,  comes  first  on 
the  roll  after  that  of  the  '  vicecomes.'  I  gather 
from  this  that  he  may  even  then  have  been  the 
guardian  of  the  city  fetish,  and,  as  such,  naturally 
selected  for  the  first  human  representative  of  the 
city  in  its  corporate  capacity." 

From  the  words  "human  representative"  Mr. 
Allen,  I  presume,  holds  that,  like  Jahveh,  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  originally  a  "fetish  stone." 
But,  in  any  case,  he  here  draws  his  inference 
from  a  fact  which,  if  I  remember  right,  has  no 
existence  outside  the  covers  of  Mr.  Loftie's 
little  book.  And  Mr.  Loftie's  facts  on  the 
history  of  London  at  this  period  of  its  existence 
must,  unfortunately,  bo  taken  with  a  large 
grain  of  salt.  "Henry  fitz  Ail  win"  (whose 
probable  origin  I  have  elsewhere  indicated) 
was  also  known  as  Henry  of  London  Stone ; 
and  so  was  Thomas  Becket  as  Thomas  of 
London ;  but  neither  Henry,  nor  any  other 
individual  known  to  his  neighbours  as  "the 
Stone,"  was  on  that  account  the  guardian  of 
a  fetish  any  more  than  the  family  of  Attree 
(Atte  Tree)  were  guardians  of  tho  Tree  of 
Life. 

I  will  not  follow  Mr.  Allen  into  his  strange 
fancies  about  the  "imperial  importance  attached 
to  coronation  upon  London  Stone,"  which  seem 
to  be  based  chiefly  on  tho  circumstance  that 
when  Swegen  could  not  be  crowned  in  London 
he  decided  (if  the  expression  may  be  permitted) 
to  "  go  to  Bath  "  instead. 

That  London  Stone  is  a  venerable  relic  no 
one  would  deny ;  but  such  wild  speculations  as 
to  its  story  are  surely  unworthy  of  so  distin- 
guished a  writer  as  Mr,  Grant  Allen. 

J.  H.  KOTTHD. 


PEOF.    EAKLE'S   "I'LEXIONAL  INFINITIVE." 
Oxford :  March  7, 1891. 

I  do  not  at  all  despair  of  getting  Prof.  Earlo 
to  give  up  his  dolibera^?  heresy  about  the 
"flexional  infinitive."  H;  Wos  once  quite  as 
certain  about  the  correctnes  i  jf  his  explanation 
of  the  construction  "  I  go  a  fishing."  In  y/jc 
Philolofji/  of  the  EnyUsh  Tori;/i(e  (ed.  3,  1879, 
§  580b)  the  professor  said,  "this  grammatical 
character  is  sometimes  illustrated  by  the  help 
of  the  French  a  before  these  infinitives," 
whereas  in  ed.  4  (1887),  we  find,  "  by  the  help 
of  <(  (^perhaps  the  French  ri),  &c."  So  we  see 
that  in  1887  the  professor  was  hesitating  about 
the  French  character  of  the  <i  in  the  phrase  ' '  I 
go  a  fishing  "  ;  lot  us  hope  that  in  1891  we  shall 
find  him  ready  to  give  up  his  idea  that  the  form 
"  fishing  "  is  a  flexional  infinitive. 

The  question  in  dispute  between  us  is  a  very 
simple  one.  Prof.  Earle  says,  on  p.  60  of  his 
Ent/liah  Prose,  that  there  are  three  classes  of 
words  ending  in  -iny  in  modem  English, 
namely,  (1)  participles,  (2)  verbal  noims,  (3) 
verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood,  these  last  being 
the  phonetic  representatives  of  Old  English 
infinitives  in  -an.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tain that  an  infinitive  in  -ing  (the  descendant  of 
an  older  -an)  is  the  veriest  moonshine.  It  is 
an  assumption  unsupported  by  any  historical 
evidence,  clean  contrary  to  the  known  develop- 
ment of  the  Old  English  sound,  and  wholly 
unnecessary,  as  these  so-called  infinitive  -ings 
may  in  cveiy  case  bo  explained  as  verbal  nouns. 

Let  me  take  a  very  familiar  case  to  illustrate 
what  I  mean.  I  have  lying  before  mo  a  pro- 
foimdly  philosophical  poem,  having  for  its  title 
"The  Himting  of  the  Snark."  I  can  hardly 
imagine  that  Prof.  Earle  will  go  the  length  of 
denying  that  the  word  "hunting"  here  is  a 
verbal  noun.  Well,  on  p.  9  of  this  book  the 
Beaver  is  introduced  as  speaking  sentimentally 
of  "  the  rapture  of  hunting  the  Snark."  Will 
the  professor  really  maintain  that  in  this  latter 
case  we  have  no  longer  an  instance  of  a  verbal 
noun,  that  "hunting"  has  now  become  a 
flexional  infinitive  'f  Of  course  the  true  doc- 
trine is  that  there  is  here  no  change  in  the 
grammatical  or  formal  character  of  the  word 
"  hunting,"  and  that  the  constmction  is  oqiuva- 
lent  to  "the  rapture  of  the  hunting  of  the 
snark."  Bunyan,  in  his  Pilgrini's  Proyress  (ed. 
1862),  ii.  209,  says,  "She  is  a  taking  of  her 
last  farewell  of  her  Country  "  ;  we  shoidd  of 
course  now  say,  "she  is  taking  her  last  fare- 
well." The  a,  it  should  be  added,  is  not  French 
(I,  but  an  unstressed  form  of  the  Old  English 
preposition  on. 

Prof.  Earle,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart, 
asks  whether  there  is  any  "  law  "  which  forbids 
an  infinitival  form  like  A.S.  lufian  having  a 
two-fold  development,  in  one  direction  "love " 
and  in  the  other  "loving."  In  putting  this 
naive  question.  Prof.  Earle  shows  that  he  has 
lived  and  taught  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the 
new  school  of  grammarians  {junf/grammadsche 
ScIiuJc),  without  paying  heed  to  their  pregnant 
dictum  that  phonetic  laws  admit  of  no  excep- 
tions— a  view  fu'st  clearly  expressed  in  1876  by 
Leskien,  who  said, 

"  if  we  admit  arbitrary,  accidental  deviations,  such 
as  are  incapable  of  classification,  we  virtually  con- 
fess that  language  is  inaccessible  to  scientific  in- 
vestigation." 

Delbriick,  in  his  Introduction  (1882),  p.  115, 
said, 

"  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  all  scholars  who  have 
devoted  any  serious  attention  to  phonetics  have 
consciously  or  unconsciously  been  influenced  by 
the  idea  that  the  moving  spring  of  all  changes  is 
neither  arbitrary  nor  accidental,  but  prevailingly 
regular." 

Paul,  in  his  PrincipJes  (1888),  p.  57,  thus 
cautiously  answers  the  question,  "Can  we 
assert  uniformity  of  Sound-Laws  ?  " — 


"  Sound-Law  does  not  pretend  to  state  what  must 
always  under  certain  general  conditions  regularly 
recur,  but  merely  expresses  the  reign  of  uniformity 
within  a  group  of  definite  historical  phenomena." 

This  Act  of  Uniformity,  as  promulgated  by 
Pavd,  is  the  "law"  which  would  forbid  an 
O.E.  -an  becoming  in  the  same  dialect  at  once 
-e[n)  and  -ing. 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Earlo  may  mean  that  in 
some  oases  tho  sound  of  -ing  may  be  substituted 
for  -e{n),  from  the  attraction  of  other  forms  in 
-ing.  This  I  have  shown  to  be  an  unnecessary 
assumption,  as  all  the  -ings  which  are  not 
present  participles  can  be  easily  explained  to  be, 
as  well  in  form  as  in  function,  verbal  nouns.  A 
form  like  "hunting"  may  be  either  a  present 
participle  or  a  verbal  noun  ;  in  either  case  the 
suffix  is  derived  from  O.E.  -ung  ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  -ing  is  a  regular  phonetic  development 
of  tho  older -KHf/ ;  in  the  former  case  the  -ing 
is  a  substituted  sound  for  the  Old  English 
participiil  suffix  -emk,  tho  new  sound  being 
due  to  tho  attraction  of  the  verbal  nouns. 

A.  L.  Mayhew. 


TtNIP. 

Oxford :  March  9, 1891. 
Whether  Tunip  is  Semitic  or  not,  it  seems  to 
me  to  represent  the  name  of  the  locality  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  xxxvi.  32  as  n3n3T,  Dinhaba, 
tho  residence  of  Bela,  the  son  of  Boor,  who 
reigned  in  Edom.  This  king  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  "Balaam,  son  of  Beor  of  Pethor, 
which  is  by  the  river  of  the  land  of  the  children 
of  his  people "  (Numb.  xxii.  5) ;  Variorum 
Bible,  "of  the  children  of  Amnion."  Balaam 
was,  according  to  Deuter.  xxiii.  4  (5)  of  Pethor  in 
Aram  Nahraim  (A.V.  Mesopotamia).  It  is 
most  likely  that  Dinhabah  was  not  a  locality 
of  Edom  in  the  restricted  sense,  unless  the 
dominion  of  Edom  extended  in  Balaam's  time 
to  Aram  Nahraim  or  Naharina.  The  list  of 
the  kings  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  32  to  40)  seems 
to  point  to  rulers  who  were  not  of  Idumaean 
origin.  In  Numb.  xxxi.  8  and  Joshua  xiii.  21 
Balaam  is  put  to  death  together  with  the 
princes  of  Midian  and  Sihon. 

A.  Neubauer. 


aWAXLOWS  BUltDING  AMONG   THE  R.VFTERS. 
KDill  Rectory  :  March  9, 1891. 

There  is  a  mystery  which  needs  explanation 
in  the  statement  taken  from  the  Classiml  Herien; 
and  in  Mr.  Webster's  letter,  about  swallows 
building  in  unusual  places  in  Greece,  and  in  the 
Pyrenees. 

If  the  bird  spoken  of  be  really  the  swaUow 
{Hirundo  rusiica),  it  would  be  quite  nativral 
that  it  should  build  among  the  rafters  of  the 
house,  and  not  under  the  eaves.  In  this 
country  swallows  usually  build  in  chimneys, 
outhouses.  &c.,  showing,  apparently,  that  they 
prefer  dark  places  for  their  nests.  They  never, 
so  far  as  I  know,  build  under  eaves.  But  if 
the  bird  spoken  of  be  the  house-martin  {Hirundo 
urhiea),  under  the  popular  designation  of 
swallow,  which  builds  its  nest  against  the  walls 
of  a  house  under  the  eaves,  then  their  building 
among  the  rafters  in  preference  to  under  the 
eaves  would  be,  I  should  say,  a  remarkable 
exception  to  their  usual  habit. 

George  Hanbitry  Fielding. 

[Two  other  coiTespondents  have  written  to 
the  same  effect.] 


TWO   STORIES. 

Hampstoad  :  March  S,  1S9I. 

Will  you  .allow  me  to  draw  attention  to  the 
curious  similarity  between  a  stoiy  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Ehys,  entitled  "The  Last  Dream  of 
Julius  Eoy,"  which  appeared  in  Maeniillan's 
Magazine  last  month,  and  one  signed  with  my 
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uamo  whicli  appeared  in  the  Newbery  House 
Magazine  for  July,  1890,  entitled  "  A  Great 
Success  "  ?  I  sketch  the  outline  of  the  two 
stories  in  parallel  columns  : — 

"the  last  DaEAM  or 

JULn'S   ROY." 

February,  1891. 
An  author  after  ten 
years  of  faiUire  starts 
from  Trafalgar-square, 
goes  to  Pall  Mall  to  put 
on  a  dress  coat,  and 
finally  returns  in  an  ab- 
normal state  of  excite- 
ment, on  his  way  to 
a  tavern  ("The  Three 
Friars  ")  in  Fleet-street, 
to  have  supper  there. 
He  orders  an  unusually 
sumptuous  meal.  He 
has  been  realizing  the 
abjectness  of  his  own 
failure  ;  but  on  his  way 
he  meets  with  his  old 
love,  who  gives  him  a 
hower,  and  he  is  now  in 
a  state  of  wild  unreal 
hope.  He  has  wine  with 
his  supper,  and  he 
throws  his  arms  over  the 
table,  falls  asleep  and 
dreams.  The  dream 
takes  the  form  of  his 
own  troubled  experience . 
He  is  "being  whirled 
rapidly  through  the 
streets  of  a  dark  and 
unknown  city,"  in  a 
carriage  with  the  be- 
loved woman  by  Ms  side. 
He  gets  to  a  place  which 
is  a  theatre,  and  sees  a 
phantasm  of  himself  on 
the  stage  struggling  in 
vain  to  pass  in  at  a 
door ;  the  phantasm  at 
last  falls  down  before  it 
baffled  and  defeated. 
He  goes  on  to  the 
stage  to  look  after  his 
phantasm.  He  himself 
knocks  at  the  gate,  and 
it  is  thi'own  open,  and 
the  beloved  woman 
stands  before  him 
smiling.  Then  he  re- 
ceives in  im  expected 
ways  the  desire  of  his 
life.  When  the  waiter 
comes  to  rouse  him,  he 
is  dead. 


A  GREAT  SUCCESS. 

July,  1S90. 
An  author  after  a  long 
life  of  failure  starts  from 
T  rafalgar  -  square  in  a 
condition  of  abnormal 
excitement  and  rushes 
down  the  Strand  intent 
upon  lunching  at  a 
tavern.  Fleet  -  street 
being  suggested.  He 
orders  a  lunch  which 
for  him  is  unusually 
sumptuous.  He  has  been 
full  of  unreal  inflated 
hope,  but  overhears  a 
conversation  in  which 
he  realises  for  the  first 
time  the  abjectness  of 
his  own  failure.  He  has 
had  ale  with  his  lunch. 
He  throws  his  arms  over 
the  table,  lays  his  head 
on  them,  falls  asleep  and 
dreams.  The  dream 
takes  the  form  of  his 
own  troubled  experience. 
Again  he  "is  hurrying 
through  the  streets  of 
the  great  city."  He  is 
on  his  way  to  the  palace 
of  fame.  There  is  a  gate 
which  has  to  be  passed 
through  ;  before  he  gets 
in  he  has  to  present  a 
gift.  This  gift  he  holds 
m  his  hand,  but  it 
dwindles  and  vanishes. 
He  falls  before  the  door 
at  last  defeated  and  in 
despair.  Then  the  dream 
changes  ;  the  door  is  un- 
expectedly opened  by  an 
unseen  hand,  and  he  be- 
holds a  face,  known  yet 
unknown,  which  smiles 
upon  him.  The  poor 
author  enters  in,  to  find 
the  aspiration  of  his  life 
satisfied  in  ways  not 
looked  for  by  him. 
When  found  by  the 
people  of  the  tavern,  he 
is  dead. 


E.  Fairfax  Byeene. 


APrOINTMENTS  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Su.NnAY,  March  15,  4  p.m.    South  Place  Institute :  "Fetich- 
ism,"  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Carlyle. 

7.. TO   p.m.      Ethical  :     "  Some    Ethical    Aspects    of 
Education,"  by  Miss  E.  E.  C.  Jones. 
MoxuAY,  March  Hi,  ,5  p.m.    London  Institution  :   "  What  is 
a  Poison  ; "  by  Pi-of.  C.  Meymott  Tidv. 

.S  p.m.  Society  of  Aits:  Cantor  Lecture,  "Photo- 
graphic Chemistry,"  U.,  by  Prof.  E.  Meldola. 

8  p.m.  Ari.stotclian  ;  "The  Philosophy  of  Eoser 
Bacon,"  by  Mr.  K.  J.  Eyle. 

8  p.m.  Victoria  Institute:  "The  Eeality  of  the 
Self,"  by  Dr.  Comtney. 

8  p.m.     Eichmond  Athenaeum :     "  Lyrics,    Eliza- 
bethan and  Victorian,"  by  Miss  Burstall. 
Tuesday,  March  17, 3  p.m.     Eoyal  Institution :  "  The  Spinal 
Cord  and  Gang-lia,"  IX.,  by  Prof.  Victor  Horslcy. 

7.45  p.m.  Stati.stical :  "Pri.son  Ethics  and  Plison 
Labour,"  by  the  President,  Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat. 

8p.m.  Civil  Engineers  :  "The  Subterranean  Water 
in  the  Chajk  Foniintion  of  the  Upper  Tliames.  and  its 
Eelation  to  the  Supplyof  T..ondon,"byMr.  J.  T.  Harrison. 

S  p.m.  Society  of  Arts  :  "  Eecent  Development  of 
Tasmanian  Tndnsfries,"  by  Sir  Edward  N.  C.  Bi-addon. 

8.30  p.m.  Zoological:  "Some  Dermal  Plates  of 
IfomosUiis  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Caithness,"  by 
Mr.  A.  Smith  "Woodward ;  "  Larirta  sivwnyi,"  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  Boulenger ;  "  Some  Neuroptera  Odonata  [Di-agon- 
flies)  collected  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Oreen  in  Ceylon,"  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Kirby  ;  "  Some  Antelopes  procured  by  Mr.  T.  W.  H. 
Clarke  in  Somali- Land,"  by  Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas. 
Wedn-esdav,  Mai-ch  l.-i,  S  p.m.  Microscopical:  "A  New 
Method  of  Demonstrating  Cavities  in  Dental  and  Osseous 
Tissues,"  by  Mr.  T.  Charters  White. 


1  p.m.  Mrs.  Jopling's  School  of  Art :  "  The  Poets  as 
Painters,"  IV.,  by  Miss  E.  D'Esterre  Keeling. 

8  p.m.  Society  of  jVrts :  "  Harboui's,  Natural  and 
Artificial,"  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Cheesewright. 

8.30  p.m.    University  College :   "Sir  Henry  Tane," 
by  Pi-of .  Beesley. 
Thubsdav,  March  19.  3  p.m.    Eoyal  Institution  :  "  Modem 
Chemistry   in    relation    to   Sanitation,"  III.,  by  Prof. 
C.  Meymott  Tidy. 

7  p.m.  London  Institution :  "  Originality  in  Music," 
by  Prof.  Ernst  Pauer. 

8  p.m.  Linnean :  "  Eesearches  on  Earthworms  of 
the  Genus  Lumbricus,"  by  the  Rev.  Hilderio  Friend; 
"  Hemiptera  and  Heteroptera  of  Ceylon,"  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Kirby;  "Life  History  of  Two  Species  of  Puccinia,"  by 
Surgeon-Major  A.  Barclay. 

8p.m.  Chemical:  "The  Molecular  Refraction  and 
Dispersion  of  various  Substances,"  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Glad- 
stone :  "  Contributions  to  our  Knowledge  of  the  Aconite 
Alkaloids,  I.,  the  Crystalline  Alkaloid  of  Acoititum 
vapdlus,"  by  Prof.  Dunslan  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Ince ;  "  The 
Crystallographic  Character  of  Aconitina  from  Aconitum 
rapeUus"  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Sutton. 
8.30  p.m.  Antifiuaries. 
Friday,  March  20,  5  p.m.  Physical :  "  The  Theory  of  Dis- 
sociation into  Ions  and  its  Oonsetiuences,"  by  Mr.  8.  U. 
Pickering;  "Some  Points  in  Electrolysis,"  by  Mr.  J. 
Swinburne;  "The  Varintisn  of  Surface  Tension  with 
Temperatme,"  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Solby  ;  "  Magnetic  Proof- 
Pieces  and  Proof-Planes,"  by  Prof.  S.  P.  Thompson. 

8  p.m.    Browning  Society. 

9  p.m.  Eoyal  Institution:  "Hydrophobia,"  by 
Prof.  Victor  Horsley. 

Saturday,  March  21,  3  p.m.   Eoyal  Institution :  "  The  Forces 
of  Cohesion,"  VI.,  by  Lord  Eayleigh. 


SCIENCE. 

SOME  BOOKS  ON  OBNITHOLOOr. 

The  Myolo'jy  of  the.  liaven:  a  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
the  Muscular  System  in  Birds.  ByE.W.  Shufeldt. 
(MacmUlan.)  It  is  no  small  achievement  to  bo 
the  first  to  put  the  anatomy  of  the  muscles  of 
birds  on  a  level  with  the  knowledge  of  similar 
structures  in  any  group  of  animals  with  the 
exception  of  man :  but  such  is  the  distinction 
of  Dr.  Shufeldt  in  the  present  volume.  The 
author  has  chosen  for  the  text  of  his  remarks 
the  ubiquitous  raven  {Corvits  corax)  because  it  is 
the  largest  example  of  the  oscinine  division  of 
birds,  which  is  almost  universally  regarded  as 
the  highest  development  of  the  ornithic  type  of 
vertebrate  animals.  When  all  is  clear  with 
regard  to  the  muscles  of  a  raven,  the  relation 
of  the  muscles  of  other  birds  can  in 
most  cases  be  readily  shown ;  and  in  the 
present  work  deviations  are  pointed  out  with 
much  minuteness,  whenever  such  have  been 
recorded.  As  a  text -book,  indeed,  it  must  at 
once  take  the  highest  rank,  and  should  soon 
appear  in  a  second  edition.  In  the  Academy 
it  would  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  a  critical 
review,  for  such  a  work  as  Dr.  Shufeldt's  will 
naturally  come  under  the  notice  of  every 
specialist,  and  a  fierce  light  will  beat  upon 
it.  But  we  may  remark  that,  in  his 
bibliography,  the  learned  author  makes  no 
reference  to  the  work  of  Dr.  William  Mac- 
giUivray,  in  a  line  similar  to  his  own  ;  a  work 
so  elaborate  in  one  instance  that,  when  the 
present  writer  called  the  late  Prof.  EoUeston's 
attention  to  it,  ho  remarked  that  he  should 
never  have  written  on  the  homologies  of  certain 
muscles  of  the  shoulder-joint  in  birds  as  ho  did 
if  he  had  been  aware  of  the  researches  of  his 
predecessor.  Moreover,  if  we  mistake  not. 
Prof.  Eay  Lankester  has  shown  to  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  that  Sir  Richard  Owen's 
description  of  the  diaphragm  in  the  ApUryx 
is  not  qiute  correct.  The  translation  of 
Sundevall's  treatise  on  birds'  wings,  by  the  late 
W.  S.  Dallas,  should  also  not  have  been  ignored. 
But  these  are  little  things  to  complain  of  in  a 
work  so  obviously  groat. 

Handbook  of  Field  and  General  Ornithology  : 
a  Manual  of  the  Structure  and  Classification  of 
Birds,  with  Instnictions  for  Collecting  and 
Preserving  Specimens.  By  Elliott  Cones. 
(MacmUlan.)  No  one  who  aspires  to  be  an 
ornithologist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  name  can 
afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  this 
book.  It  aspires  to  showing  us  eveiythiiig 
about  the  nature  and  structure  of  birds,  so  far 


as  a  single  volume  can  epitomise  the  extent  of 
present  knowledge ;  and  it  fulfils  its  aspiration 
to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown.  It  is  practically 
a  reprint,  for  English  readers,  of  the  first  third 
of  the  illustrious  author's  second  edition  of  his 
Key  to  North  American  Birds,  published  at 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  in  1884 ;  and  it  contains  some 
excellent  figures  which  appeal  more  to  English 
ornithologists  than  did  those  of  the  original 
work.  It  consists  of  two  divisions.  The  first 
is  entitled  "Field  Ornithology."  Here  we 
have  minute  directions  as  to  how  to  collect 
birds  and  their  nests  and  eggs ;  how  to  prepare 
them  for  the  museum,  according  to  the  latest 
and  most  refined  methods ;  and  how  to  preserve 
them.  It  may  hardly  be  considered  credible  in 
a  scientific  treatise,  but  we  can  faithfully  avow 
that  almost  every  page  of  this  part  reads  like  a 
novel;  and  it  is  much  more  interesting  than 
most  of  them.  The  genius  of  the  author  alone 
makes  each  page  as  pregnant  as  most  people's 
chapters  could  have  been.  Only  those  who 
know  him  "  in  the  flesh,"  as  he  would  say,  can 
conceive  how  it  is  that  he  puts  dry  details  so 
biiUiantly.  It  is  part  of  the  man  himself,  his 
own  way  of  work ;  and  may  it  be  long  before 
the  world  knows  from  his  biographer  the 
secrets  of  the  way  in  which  he  crystallises  the 
results  of  his  trained  enthusiasm ;  we  shall  all 
want  to  copy  him  then.  Here  we  are  only 
his  critic ;  and  we  cannot  find  anything  to 
criticise,  but  only  to  admire  now  a  part  of  the 
life-work  of  a  man  who  concentrates  within 
himself  the  advanced  ornithology  of  the  age. 
Prof.  Coues's  second  division  is  called 
"  General  Ornithology."  General  it  is,  indeed, 
in  the  widest  signification.  He  defines  birds ; 
he  tells  us  what  a  bird  is,  and  shows  us  how  it 
differs  from  other  vertebrate  animals,  adducing 
more  facts  in  evidence  than  we  might  think 
necessary  if  we  had  lived  in  pre-Darwinian 
times.  Then  he  gives  us  a  philosophical 
disquisition  on  the  classification  of  birds,  such 
as  perhaps  has  never  been  equalled.  Defini- 
tions and  descriptions  of  the  exterior  parts  of 
birds  follow  this,  wherein  everything  known  is 
summarised  with  a  master's  sMll.  Illiger  was 
great;  but  Cones  is  greater.  That  is  what 
those  who  know  must  feel.  The  second  half  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  the  entire  anatomy  of 
birds.  As  we  close  it,  we  wonder  what  else 
there  is  to  be  learnt  about  the  matter ;  it  is  all 
so  clearly  explained  and  illustrated  that  Dr. 
Coues's  successors  will  find  it  hard  to  supplant 
him  in  anything  like  the  same  compass. 

A  Handbook  of  European  Birds.  For 
the  Use  of  Field  Naturalists  and  Collec- 
tors. By  James  Backhouse,  Junior.  (Gurney 
&  Jackson.)  The  intention  of  this  handy 
little  volume  is  excellent.  We  are  given  a 
descriptive  list  of  all  the  birds  recognised  by 
the  author  as  inhabiting  Europe,  as  well  as  an 
appended  list  of  the  names  of  the  North 
American,  Asiatic,  and  African  species  which 
arc  stated  to  have  occurred  in  the  Western 
Palaearctic  region.  The  variations  duo  to  sex 
or  season  are  carefully  noted,  and  the  chief 
diagnostic  pomts  are  emphasized  by  the  use  of 
italics.  Brief  notes  on  the  distribution  and 
habitat  of  each  species  are  also  given.  What 
a  boon  such  a  book  seems  to  off'er  to  the 
travelling  ornithologist,  or  even  to  him  who  is 
not  possessed  of  more  expensive  works  I  But, 
alas,  the  execution  of  it  fails  on  close  inspec- 
tion ;  and  where  faults  are  frequent  no  amount 
of  valuable  matter  can  be  recommended  to  the 
tyro.  The  drawback  of  even  only  one  per  cent, 
of  error  must  discount  the  percentage  of  truth 
to  a  degree  only  commensurate  with  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  reader.  The  very  frontispiece, 
pictorial  and  accurate  though  it  appears  to  be, 
is  in  more  than  one  point  misleading,  so  that  it 
is  worse  than  useless.  The  "distribution"  of 
the  nightingale  (p.  22)  is  given  thus  :  "  Smnmer 
migrant    breeding   in   Central    and    Southern 
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Europe."  Would,  say,  an  American  reader 
gather  from  this  that  the  bird  was  common 
over  two-thirds  of  England  'i  It  is  often 
difficult  to  say  whether  a  given  bird  ought  to 
be  included  in  a  local  list;  but  when  we  find 
such  a  species  as  the  surf-scoter  {Oedemia  ptr- 
spicillata)  undescribed  by  Mr.  Backhouse,  when 
it  has  been  included  in  the  British  list  by  every 
classical  writer  on  the  British  avifauna,  we 
cannot  help  losing  some  faith  in  his  discrimina- 
tion. However,  we  need  not  multiply  instances. 
By  this  time  the  honorary  curator  of  ornithology 
of  the  "York  Museum  is  probably  aware  of 
many  points,  the  correction  of  which,  in  a 
second  edition,  will  make  his  book  one  of  sub- 
stantial value.  Even  as  it  stands  at  present  it 
is  without  a  rival.  The  Germans  and  Ameri- 
cans are  more  fortunate  than  we  are ;  we  have 
waited  too  long  for  an  English  Coues  or 
Jordan. 

SundevalVa  Tentamen.  (Methodi  naturalis 
avium  disponendarum  Tentamen.)  Translated 
into  English,  with  Notes,  by  Francis  Nicholson. 
(Porter.)  Many  thanks  are  due  to  Mr. 
Nicholson  for  the  present  translation. 
Prof.  Simdevall's  efforts  to  make  a 
logical  classification  of  birds  possible  have 
obtained  a  world-wide  recognition,  and  the 
present  work,  in  its  original  form,  has  long 
been  the  handbook  of  every  scientific  ornitholo- 
gist ;  but  its  having  been  written  in  Latin 
made  its  use  limited  to  those  who  possessed 
some  knowledge  of  that  language.  Now,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  friends,  Messrs.  R. 
Bowdler  Sharpe  and  Henry  T.  Wharton,  Mr. 
Nicholson  has  relieved  the  most  unlearned 
from  making  any  excuse  to  themselves  for  being 
ignorant  of  a  scientific  treatise  of  the  first 
rank.  The  tendency  of  modern  science  cer- 
tainly is  to  Tindervalue,  if  not  to  ignore,  many 
of  Sundevall's  conclusions ;  bnt  the  careful  way 
in  which  ho  marshalled  them,  and  the  lucidity 
with  which  he  explained  them,  must  for  ever 
place  his  work  in  a  very  high  position.  Mis- 
taken he  was,  here  and  there ;  for  he  con- 
cluded his  labours  in  the  first  dayspring  of  the 
light  shed  by  the  theory  of  evolution ;  but  the 
results  of  his  careful  investigations  show  much 
of  the  glory  thrown  by  the  new  philosophy 
upon  the  old.  He  wedded  the  knowledge  of 
the  ancients  with  the  theories  of  the  modems  in 
a  quite  remarkable  manner.  Carl  Jacob 
Sundevall  was  bom  in  1801,  and  he  died  in 
187o.  The  Swedish  nation  have  good  reason 
to  revere  his  memory,  as  Mr.  Nicholson  shows 
us  in  a  brief  obituary ;  and  it  is  not  given  to 
every  man  of  science  to  have  a  silver  medal 
struck  in  his  honoiu-.  A  reviewer  cannot  be 
expected  to  read  eveiy  line  of  a  work  like  the 
present,  especially  when  ho  is  familiar  with 
every  line  of  Sundevall's.  But  the  more  he 
looks  into  it,  the  more  pleased  he  is  with  the 
English  dress  in  which  we  have  it  now.  The 
translation  seems  everywhere  faithful,  and  it 
reads  like  an  original  essay ;  while  the  notes 
bring  it  up  to  the  modern  level.  It  is  a  work 
to  have  at  your  elbow,  and  the  references  are 
always  valuable.  No  student  who  reverences 
Linnaeus  can  ignore  Sundevall  ;  and  the 
writings  of  both  alike  create  an  era  which  the 
history  of  classification  can  neither  forget  nor 
despise. 

Claasijjcatkin  of  Birds.  An  Attempt  to  diag- 
nose the  Sub-classes,  Orders,  Sub-orders,  and 
some  of  the  Families  of  Existing  Birds.  By 
Henry  Seebohm.  (Porter.)  Mr.  Seebohm 
quite.takes  our  breath  away.  In  forty-nine  pages 
he  re-arranges  the  birds  of  the  world,  as  we 
know  it  now.  He  simplifies  his  tremendous 
task  wisely  by  ignoring  fossil  birds,  and  gives 
good  reasons  for  confining  himself  to  existing 
forms;  these  are  puzzle  enough.  The  biid 
type  is  so  uniform  ;  a  bird  cannot  be  mistaken 
for  anything  else.  The  possession  of  wings,  at 
one     time    or    another,    has  so  specialised  its 


possessors  that  every  other  attribute  seems  to 
become  insignificant.  There  is  no  class  of 
animals  in  which  authorities  have  been  so  much 
at  variance  in  the  disposition  of  even  the  most 
prominent  types  as  in  the  class  Ares.  One 
authority  took  a  single  basis  on  which  to 
found  his  classification,  another  took  quite  a 
different  one ;  some  tried  to  combine  a  few. 
Mr.  Seebohm's  virtue  lies  in  trying  to  combine 
all.  The  only  valid  objection  which  can  be 
made  to  the  present  work  is  that  it  is  too  much 
condensed.  It  ought  to  have  come  out  as  an 
ajipendix  to  a  general  treatise ;  it  makes  too 
great  a  demand  upon  the  reader  as  it  stands 
now.  Few  but  professed  ornithologists  will 
spare  the  energy  to  master  it,  although  it  may 
make  an  epoch.  The  charm  of  it  is  that  the 
author  has  all  the  results  of  his  predecessors' 
labours  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  that  he  has 
endeavoured  to  harmonise  this  with  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  independent  research. 
Whether  Mr.  Seebohm  convinces  the  ornitho- 
logical world  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  he  has  focussed  a  greater  number  of  facts 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  time  has 
not  yet  arrived  to  say  whether  the  conclusions 
he  bases  upon  them  are  irrefragable.  An 
author  is  often  liis  own  best  critic,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  Mr.  Seebohm  has  already  made 
some  changes  upon  his  two  alternative  systems 
promulgated  in  the  present  treatise. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


Dii.  Archibald  Geikie,  director-general  of 
the  geological  survey  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  president  for  this  year  of  the  Geological 
Society,  has  just  been  elected  by  the  Academie 
des  Sciences  a  correspondent  of  the  Institut. 

The  Easter  excursion  of  the  Geologists' 
Association  will  bo  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  under 
the  direction  of  the  president,  the  Eev.  Prof. 
J.  F.  Blake. 

Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
Vol.  58,  No.  5,  and  Vol.  59,  Nos.  2  and  3. 
(Kegan  Paul  &  Co.)  The  first  of  these  numbers 
contains  elaborate  indexes  of  the  Indian  species 
of  insects  of  the  order  Ehynchota  and  family 
Pentatomedae,  described  in  previous  numbers  by 
the  late  E.  T.  Atkinson,  and  excellent  plates  of 
now  Indian  fishes  and  butterflies ;  and  the  two 
other  parts  issued  in  1890  contain  short  papers 
on  new  Indian  Weevils  and  Brenthides  by  M. 
D.  des  Loges ;  'on  species  of  the  Andaman 
Flora  by  Mr.  D.  Prain  ;  a  preliminai-y  list  of  the 
Butterflies  of  Madi-as  by  Lieut.  Watson ;  on 
three  new  Indian  Psychidae  by  Mr.  F.  Moore ; 
on  a  new  trap-door  spider  from  Orissa  by 
Surgeon  Walsh  ;  and  on  a  new  fly  of  the  genus 
Dilophus,  by  Mr.  M.  Bigot.  There  are  also  four 
botanical  memoirs,  one  of  considerable  length  on 
the  Uredinoae  of  the  Western  Himalaya,  by  Mr. 
A.  Barclay;  and  another  still  longer  on  the 
Flora  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  by  Dr.  G. 
King  ;  also  on  a  new  genus  of  Bamboos  by  Mr. 
Gamble ;  and  on  a  new  species  of  Ellipanthus 
by  Mr.  Prain. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge  Anticiuariax  Society. — ( Wednesday, 
Feb.  13.) 

Proi'.  J.  H.  MiDDLETON,  vice-prcsident,  in  the 
chair. — Two  commimicatious  were  read  by  J. 
Willis  Clark  :  (1)  on  the  Architectural  History  of 
the  Chiu-ch  and  Conventual  Buildings  of  the 
Augustinian  Priory  at  Barnwell ;  (2)  on  a  Book  of 
Observances  of  the  Austin  Canons.  The  firiucijial 
authority  used  in  both  papers  is  a  manuscript 
volume  in  the  British  Museum  (MSS.  Harl.  3601), 
usually  referred  to  as  "The  Barnwell  Cartulary," 
or,  "Tlie  Barnwell  Register."  The  author's  own 
title  is,  however,  much  to  be  preferred,  viz.  hiber  I 
memorandorum  EccUsic  de  Biritwellc.     The  contents,  i 


of  a  very  miscelluucous    character,   are    roughly 
sorted  into  seven  books,  prefaced  by  an  excellent 
table  of  contents,  and  a   calendar.     The  eighth 
book,  which  has  hitherto   passed  unnoticed,  con- 
tains a  Consmiudinarimn,  or  Book  of  Observances, 
of  the  Austin  Canons.     The  whole  MS.  is  written 
in    a    large,    clear,    uniform  hand,   and  internal 
evidence    shows   that    it    was    finished    in    1296. 
(I.)  The   Augustiniau   Order  was  first  established 
iu  Cambridge  in  1092,  by  Picot,  the  Norman  sheriff 
of  Cambridgeshire,  who  buOt  a  small  house  for  six 
Canons    dose    to    the   castle.      This    house  Pain 
Peverel  transferred  in  1112  to  "  a  much  more  con- 
venient site  "  at  Barnwell,  granted  to  him  by  King 
Henry  I.  There  he  set  about  building  "a  church 
of    wonderful  beauty  and  massive  construction " 
(erclcsiam  mire    pulehriludinis    et    /.onderosi    operis), 
and  so  large  "  that  it  would  have  extended  as  far 
as  the  high  road."     He  died,  however,  in  1122  or 
1123,  before  its  completion,  and  was  buried  "  on 
the  north  side  of  the  high  altar,"  a  piece  of  history 
which  indicates  that  the  buOdIng  had  made  con- 
siderable   progress.      After    his    death    little    or 
nothing  was  done  imtil  1165.     In  that  year  Canon 
Robert  was  elected  Prior,  "a  man  of  imheard-of 
strictness    and    austerity,"    who    was    evidently 
an  administrator  of  rare  ability.     "  He  associated 
with    himself,"    we    are   told,    "  a    distinguished 
soldier  named  Evcrard  dc  Beche,  by  whose  advice 
and  assistance  he  pulled  down  to  the  foundations 
the  church  which  had  been  nobly  commenced  by 
Pain  Peverel  aforesaid,  and  completed  another  of 
more  suitable  character."     This  church  was  con- 
secrated by  the  bishop  of  Ely,   in  honour  of  S. 
Giles  and   S.    Andrew,   on  April  21,  1191.       Up 
to    this    time    the    Canons    had     probably    lived 
in  wooden  houses ;  but,  during  the  tenure  of  office 
of  Laurence  de  Stanesfeld,  ninth  Prior  (1213-12.51), 
we  read  of  the  construction  of    the  frater,   the 
farmery,  the   great   guest  hall,  the  granary,  the 
bakehouse  and  brewhouse,  the  stable,  the   inner 
and  outer  gatehouse,  and  the  chapel  of  S.  Edmund. 
The  chapel  of    the    infirmary    was  consecrated 
October    2,    1222 ;    the    chapel    of    S.    Edmund, 
January  21,  1229.     Tolanus  de  Thorley,  eleventh 
Prior  (1254-1265),    bmlt  the  prior's  lodging  and 
chapel,    and    rebuilt    part    of    the    cloister    and 
chapterhouse.     The  dates  of  the  above-mentioned 
works  fall  very  conveniently  into  three  periods  :  (1) 
1112-1165;  (2)1165-1208;  (3)  1208-1265.     During 
the  fli'st  the  church  was  begun  on  a  grand  scale, 
and,  on  the  evidence  of  the  date,  in  the  Norman 
style.      In    the    second    the    original    plan    was 
completely  changed,  and  the  church  completed  in 
the  Early  English  style,  on  the   same  evidence. 
In  the  third,  the  conventual  buUdings  were  erected. 
Iu    1287    the     tower— called    in    the     Dunstaple 
Chronicle    noliliasima    tttrris  de   Barneicelle —which 
probably  stood  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave, 
quire,  and  transept — was  struck  by  lightning  and 
set  on  fire.     The  flames  spread  to  the  quire,  which 
was  so  seriously  damaged  that    two  years   were 
spent  in  rebuilding  it.     After  the  Dissolution  the 
buildings  of  the  abbey  were  used  as  a  quarry  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this    indiscriminate    destruction, 
a  good  deal  was  still  standing  in  1810,  and  the 
plan  of  the  whole  coidd  be  made  out.     In  that 
year,  however,  the  ancient  foimdations  were  dug 
up,  and  the  ground  levelled.    Since  then,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  site  has  becu  removed  iu 
the    course    of    digging    for    gravel.       (II.)  The 
Consuetudinary,   or,   as  the  author  calls  it — "  a 
short    treatise     on    the     observances    of     Canons 
Regular    in  accordance   with  their  Kulc " — pre- 
scribes,  in  the  most  minute    manner,   how    the 
brethren  are  to  behave  in  the  church,  the  dorter, 
the  frater,   the  cloister,   &c. ;   and   what  are  the 
specific  duties  of  the  principal  ofiicers  of  the  house. 
As  might  be  expected,  knowledge  is  assumed  on 
many  points  which   are  obscure  to  us,   and  on 
which  we  should  gladly  have  had  fuller  informa- 
tion ;   but,  notwithstanding,  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  daily  Ufe  of  a  great  religious  house  is   set 
before  us.     After  the  preface,  which  occupies  five 
chapters,  we  come  to  those  which  deal  with  the 
officers    of     the    house :    the    Prior    (here    called 
Prelate),    and    his    subordinates,   or    obedienriarii. 
These  are  :  the  Sub-prior,  the  third  Prior,  the  Pre- 
centor or  Armarius  (librari.an),  who  is   to  have  an 
assistant    called  siweeitior;  the    Sacrist  and  Sub- 
sacrist ;    tl.e   Hall-Butler   {Refeeiorariiis)   with   his 
servitor ;  the  Almoner ;  the  Chief  Cellarer  and  the 
Sub-eeUarer  ;  the   Kitchen  Steward   {Voqiiinariiis) 
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with  his  assistant;  the  Steward  of  the  Granary 
[Granatorius) ;  the  Receivers  [Seceptores)th.&-a.-ambei 
of  which  is  not  specified;  the  Steward  of  the 
Guest-house  (Sospiiarius)  with  his  servant ;  the 
Chamberlain  {Camerariiis) ;  and  the  Master  of  the 
Infirmary  (Iiifrmarius).  The  Prelate  was  elected 
by  the  brethren,  but,  once  in  office,  was  to  exercise 
a  despotic  sway  from  which  there  was  no  appeal, 
and  to  be  treated  with  obsequious  deference. 
Next  to  him  came  the  Sub-prior.  Besides  certain 
specified  duties,  as  the  awakening  of  the  brethren 
in  the  dorter  in  the  morning,  he  was  generally  to 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Prelate  as  a  College 
Vice-Master  does  to  the  Master.  The  third  Prior 
stood  in  a  similar  relation  to  the  Sub-prior.  His 
principal  duty  was  to  go  round  the  house  at  night, 
and  sec  that  all  was  safe,  and  no  brother  lingering 
wliere  he  ought  not  to  be.  In  matters  temporal 
the  Prelate  depended  mainly  on  the  Chief  Cellarer 
{Cdlerurim  Major),  who  is  called  his  "  light  hand." 
He  combined,  in  fact,  the  duties  of  the  Senior  and 
Junior  Bursar  of  a  College.  He  was  assisted  by 
the  Steward  of  the  Granary  (Granatorius),  who 
seems  to  have  acted  as  an  agent,  and  by  the 
Keceivers,  to  whom  the  rents  and  other  monies  were 
XJaid.  The  services  were  directed  by  the  Precentor 
(who  was  also  librarian  and  archivist),  and  the 
Sacrist  and  Sub-sacrist.  There  was  also  a  priest 
appointed  for  each  week,  called  llebdomadarius 
The  Sacrist  and  Sub-sacrist  were  called  "  the 
guardians  of  the  church  ;  "  in  winter  they  slept  in 
it,  and  took  their  meals  in  it.  The  directions  for 
the  ritual  are  very  minute  and  curious.  The  daily 
occupations  of  the  brethren  can  be  easily  made  out 
by  comparing  these  Observances  with  the  statutes 
of  the  I'renionstratensians,  or  reformed  Augustin- 
ians,  which  are  more  precise  on  several  points  of 
daily  custom.  We  will  begin  with  Matins.  "  The 
brethren  ought  to  rise  for  Matins  at  midnight. 
Hence  the  Sub-sacrist,  whose  duty  it  is  to  regulate 
the  clock,  ought  to  strike  the  bell  (nolam)  in  the 
dorter  to  awaken  them.  "When  the  brethren  have 
been  aroused  by  the  soiuid,  they  ought  to  fortify 
tliemselves  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  to  say  their 
private  prayers  noiselessly  while  getting  ready, 
and  then  to  rise.  They  are  then  to  sit  down  before 
their  beds,  and  wait  for  the  Warden  of  the  Order 
[the  Sub-prior]  to  give  the  signal  for  them  to  leave 
the  dorter.  Next,  when  the  lantern  has  been 
lighted,  which  one  of  the  younger  brethren  ought  to 
carry  in  front  of  them,  and  a  gentle  signal  has  been 
given,  they  should  put  on  their  shoes  and  girdles, 
march  into  church  in  procession,  and  devoutly  and 
reverently  begin  the  triple  prayer.  .  .  .  When 
Matins  arc  ended,  the  brethren,  after  making  a 
profound  obeisance,  ought  to  leave  the  quire,  the 
younger  leading  the  way  with  a  lighted  lantern, 
and  proc  ed  to  the  dorter.  No  one  is  to  remain 
in  the  church,  except  the  guardians  [i.e.  the  Sacrist 
and  Sub-sacrist]  unless  he  have  leave  to  do  so. 
When  the  brethren  have  reached  the  dorter,  they 
are  not  to  sit  down  before  their  beds,  but  to 
place  themselves  in  them  and  rest.  ...  In  the 
morning,  at  a  signal  from  the  Warden  of  the 
Order  all  the  brethren  ought  to  leave  their  beds. 
When  they  leave  the  dorter,  after  washing  their 
hands  and  combing  their  hair,  they  ought  to  go  to 
the  church  before  they  turn  aside  to  any  other 
place.  There,  after  sprinkling  themselves  mth 
holy  water,  let  them  pray  with  pure  hearts 
fervently,  and  first  seek  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness.  After  this,  while  the  priests 
are  preparing  them  selves,  for  private  masses,  let 
some  attend  to  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  others 
take  their  books  and  go  into  the  cloister,  and  there 
read  or  sing  without  conversation."  Before  they 
left  the  church.  Prime  would  have  been  said ; 
but  there  is  no  special  mention  of  this  hour — 
or  indeed  of  many  of  the  other  hours  —  as  in 
the  Premonstratensian  or  Benedictine  Statutes, 
because  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  all  the 
brethren  would  attend  them.  There  is  a  special 
chapter,  headed,  "  That  all  ought  to  be  present^at  the 
Hours,"  which  the  writer  probably  thought  would 
be  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  Prime  was  succeeded 
by  the  Mass  of  tiie  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the 
morning-mass  or  chapter-mass,  after  which  they 
went  to  C'hapter,  which  was  presided  over  by  the 
Prelate,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  Sub-prior.  In 
Chapter — which  all  brethren  were  bound  to  attend — 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  house  was  transacted, 
and  the  offences  committed  during  tlic  ijrevious 
twenty-four  hours  made    public    and   punished. 


Chapter  was  succeeded  by  Terse ;  then  came  High 
Mass,  followed  by  Sext.  After  this  the  brethren 
went  to  dinner  in  the  frater.  The  food  consisted 
of  fish,  meat,  and  vegetables,  and  apparently  did 
not  vary ;  for  the  Almoner  is  directed  "  to  make 
up  every  day  for  ever  three  plates  for  the  use  of 
three  poor  men,  viz.,  of  the  remnants  of  bread, 
meat,  fish,  and  occasionally  of  vegetables  left 
over."  Cooked  fruit  is  also  mentioned.  The 
directions  for  the  care  of  the  frater,  and  for  the 
behaviour  of  the  brethren  in  it,  are  very  minute 
and  curious.  Scrupulous  cleanliness  is  insisted 
upon  ;  and,  besides,  it  is  to  be  beautified  in 
summer  with  fresh  flowers,  and  made  sweet  with 
mint  and  fennel.  Fly -catchers  also  are  to  be 
provided.  After  dinner  the  brethren  went,  in 
summer,  to  the  dorter  for  a  siesta.  They  were 
awakened  by  a  beU  for  Nones ;  after  which  came 
collation  (the  drinking  of  a  glass  of  beer  in  the 
frater,  followed  by  a  reading  in  the  chapter 
house) ;  then  Vespers ;  then  supper  ;  and  lastly. 
Compline.  This  over  they  retired  to  their  beds  in 
the  dorter.  Silence  was  to  be  kept,  as  directed  by 
the  rule,  from  morning  tiU  after  Chapter.  After 
Chapter  the  brethren  might  converse  in  the  cloister 
till  the  bell  rang  for  Terce.  After  this  there  was 
to  be  no  more  conversation  until  the  same  time  on 
the  following  day.  Silence  might,  however,  be 
broken  in  the  event  of  four  accidents,  viz.,  robbers, 
sickness,  fire,  workmen.  If  strangers  of  rank, 
whether  lay  or  clerical,  visited  the  convent,  they 
might  be  spoken  to  ;  and  a  few  words  might  be 
used  at  meals.  If  brethren  were  compelled  to 
speak  during  the  hours  of  silence,  they  might  do  so 
in  the  parlour.  The  curious  custom  of  bleeding 
{minutio),  has  a  chapter  devoted  to  it,  from  which 
we  wiU  make  a  short  extract : — "  Those  who  intend 
to  be  bled  ought  to  ask  leave  of  the  president  in 
Chapter,  and,  having  received  a  bleeding  licence, 
are  to  leave  the  quire  after  the  gospel  at  High 
Mass,  and  to  be  bled  at  the  usual  place  in  the 
Infirmary.  .  .  .  After  an  interval  of  seven 
weeks,  permission  to  be  bled  is  not  to  be  refused, 
except  for  a  reasonable  cavisc.  Those  who  have 
been  bled  ought  to  take  their  meals  for  three  days 
in  the  Infirmary.  During  this  interval  they  ought 
not  to  enter  the  quire  for  Matins  or  the  other 
Hours." 


FINE   ART. 

ART   BOOKS. 

A  Century  of  Painters  of  the  English  School. 
By  Richard  and  Samuel  Redgrave.  Second 
Edition.  (Sampson  Low.)  It  is  useful  to  have 
this  book  in  one  volume  of  a  handy  size,  and 
carried  down  to  the  present  time ;  but  we  rather 
regret  some  of  the  abridgments,  as  for  in- 
stance the  information  about  the  rise  in  the 
prices  of  Turner's  pictures,  and  the  revision  has 
by  no  means  been  as  thorough  as  it  might 
have  been.  Some  attempt  should  at  least 
have  been  made  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
opinions  about  Wright,  of  Derby.  His  Life  has 
been  written,  and  excellent  opportunities  of 
studying  his  work  have  occurred  since  1860.  Our 
knowledge  respecting  the  English  School  has 
greatly  increased  since  this  book  was  published ; 
but  here,  where  above  all  places  this  know- 
ledge should  bo  clearly  shown,  it  is  principally 
remarkable  for  its  absence.  The  work  of  Dr. 
Propert  on  miniature  painting  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  consulted,  and  the  accounts  of  the 
water-colour  painters  are  very  imperfect  and 
inaccurate.  Everybody,  except  apparently  the 
editor  of  this  second  edition,  knows  that  Cox 
excelled  as  a  painter  in  oil-colours,  that  his 
works  in  that  material  are  even  more  highly 
valued  than  his  water-colours;  but  in  this 
Century  of  Painters  it  is  thought  sufficient  to 
say  that  "he  retired  to  Harbome.  .  .  .  and 
devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  painting  in 
oil.  His  works  in  this  material  were  rarely 
seen  in  London,  remaining  principally  in  the 
hands  of  his  friends."  In  this  respect  Do  Wint 
is  still  more  badly  treated,  although  his  two 
large  landscajies  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  have  long  shown  to  all  who  know  any- 


thing about  EngUsh  art  that  he  was  one  of  the 
finest  of  our  landscape  painters  in  oil.  George 
Barret,  Junior,  has  more  justice  done  to  him  ; 
but  surely  there  is  no  excuse  for  retaining  a  para- 
graph which  declares  that  "  a  certain  monotony 
of  colour  pervaded"  the  pictures  of  one  of  the 
most  radiant  and  biilliant  of  all  painters.  It 
would  have  been  well  if  the  additions  had  been 
marked  in  some  way,  especially  in  such  chapters 
as  the  last  about  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  They 
seem  to  be  fairly  well  done,  but  on  the  whole 
this  revised  edition  is  disappointing. 

"  TUE  Great  Artists."  —  Memorials  of 
William  Mulready,  Jl.A.  By  Erederic  G. 
Stephens.  (Sampson  Low.)  A  few  facts  and  a 
few  anecdotes  are  all  that  Mr.  Stephens,  with 
all  his  diligence  and  opportvmities,  has  been 
able  to  collect  as  materials  for  the  biography  of 
an  artist  who  lived  for  no  less  than  seventy- 
seven  years.  But  the  author  has  filled  out  the 
scanty  outlines  of  his  story  \nth  such  detailed 
descriptions  of  his  pictures,  and  with  such  a 
variety  of  information  on  all  subjects  and 
persons  connected  with  his  life,  that  with  the  aid 
of  not  a  little  repetition  he  has  managed  to 
put  together  some  hundred  and  twenty  pages. 
Considered  as  literature,  it  is  but  a  piece  of 
patchwork,  not  over-well  designed  nor  very 
neatly  stitched ;  but  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
written  by  one  who  knew  the  artist  himself, 
and  has  associated  with  many  of  his  friends — of 
one  moreover  who  has  probably  the  most  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  his  pictures  of  any  man 
living.  His  portrait  of  the  man  is  kindly,  his 
criticism  of  the  artist  sympathetic,  and  on  the 
whole  just ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  call  Mulready  a 
great  artist,  except  in  a  strictly  comparative 
sense.  He  was  careful,  laborious,  conscientious, 
something  of  a  humorist,  an  accurate  draughts- 
man, an  accomplished  painter  (especially  of 
still  Ufe),  he  had  more  humour  than  De  Hooghe, 
more  refinement  than  Jan  Steen,  was  a  better 
colourist  than  Wilkie ;  but  he  was  not  half  so 
great  an  artist  as  any  one  of  these,  for  all 
that. 

"The  GiiE.iT  Artists." — Corot,  Danbiyny, 
Dupre,  by  J.  W.  MoUett;  Millet,  Rousseau, 
Diaz,  by  J.  W.  Mollett;  Ruisdael,  Hohhema, 
Cuijp,  Potter,  by  Prank  Cundall.  (Sampson 
Low.)  So  much  has  been  written  lately  about 
the  Barbizon  School,  and  there  is  so  little  that 
is  new  in  the  volumes  compiled  by  Mr.  Mollett, 
that  little  need  be  said  in  praise  or  blame  with 
regard  to  them,  except  that  they  are  convenient 
rcsumi's  of  existing  information,  neat  in  arrange- 
ment, and  fully  illustrated.  How  gi-eat  a  title 
Mr.  MoUett  can  claim  as  an  original  authority 
on  French  art  may  be  gathered  from  one 
sentence:  "The  Revolution  and  the  Terror," 
says  Mr.  Mollet,  "  produced  both  David  and 
Gericault,  whose  early  childhood  passed  in  those 
years  (from  1791  onwards)  of  which  a  con- 
temporary historian  has  said  that  he  '  never 
remembered  then  to  have  seen  the  sun  shine.'  " 
David  was  born  as  a  fact  in  1748  ;  but  no  one 
who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
French  art  would  need  to  look  up  his  dates  to 
remember  that  David  was  at  the  head  of  French 
art  before  Gericault  was  born.  Mr.  Frank 
Cundall's  book  on  the  four  famous  Dutch  land- 
scape painters  is  also,  and  necessarily,  a 
summary ;  but  it  is  one  of  a  better  sort,  more 
varied  in  its  learning,  and  more  complete  in  its 
arrangement.  It  is  in  most  ways  a  model  of 
how  such  popular  critical  biographies  should  be 
constructed.  It  gives  all  the  important  facts  in 
excellent  order,  so  that  in  a  small  compass  the 
reader  may  find  all  the  information  he  needs 
as  to  life  and  works,  and  the  criticisms  thereon. 
Sufficient  historical  information  is  also  given  to 
make  the  position  of  the  painters  in  their  school, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  worked, 
quite  clear  even  to  him  who  runs.  These  new 
volumosof  this  usefid  series  are  allfullof  pictiures 
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and  one  or  two  of  the  illustrations  like  that  of 
the  Queen's  Hobbema,  "  The  Watermill,"  from 
Buckingham  Palace  are  very  good. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTER- 
ETCHERS. 

An  interesting  selection  from  Turner's  Liher 
Studioriim — showing  many  of  the  plates  in 
diiTerent  states  and  as  they  were  affected  by 
the  individual  work  of  Turner  upon  each — fills 
that  wall  at  the  Painter-Etchers  which  is 
devoted  year  by  year  to  the  classics  of  etching. 
With  the  brief  record  of  this  fact  I  must  per- 
force content  myself,  and  pass  on  to  the  re- 
maining walls,  the  exhibitors  whereon  are 
subjected  to  the  trying  test  not  exactly  of  com- 
petition, but  of  airnost  juxtaposition,  with  the 
admitted  master  of  the  art  of  landscape.  And 
it  says  a  very  great  deal  for  the  vitality  of 
etching  to-day,  that  there  is  at  the  Painter- 
Etchers  so  much  work  which  one  can  look  upon 
with  interest — which  one  can  recognise  as 
masculine,  energetic,  and  personal,  even  when 
one  is  fresh  from  a  survey  of  the  triumphs  of 
Turner. 

The  work  of  Mr.  William  Strang,  with  its 
occasional  hideousness  and  its  frequent  inten- 
sity, remains  what  it  has  been  for  some  years 
past — one  of  the  most  interesting  puzzles  that 
are  presented  by  modem  art.  The  task,  I  con- 
fess, is  quite  beyond  me,  to  define  in  a  few  lines 
how  it  is  that  Mr.  Strang  is  felt  to  be  so  dis- 
tinctly original,  so  stimulating  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  beholder,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is 
full  of  methods  that  are  frankly  imitative,  some- 
times even  of  a  vision  of  life  that  is  quite 
obviously  "derived."  Did  anyone  ever  yet 
impress  us  so  much,  who  all  the  whUo  reminded 
us  of  so  many  of  his  forerunners  '^  It  is  this 
that  presents  the  difiiculty,  and  this  too  is  the 
cause  of  the  divergence  of  opinion  that  exists 
iibout  him  in  the  minds  of  educated  men. 
He  must  appeal  only  to  the  imaginative 
— to  those  who  are  enabled  in  some 
degree  to  follow  the  line  of  his  fancy, 
while  recognising  as  clearlyas  do  the  opponents 
of  his  work  how  much  in  it  is  Rembrandt,  and 
how  much  is  Legros,  and  how  much  in  it  is 
an  ugliness  which  even  with  the  utmost  industry 
he  can  have  leamt  from  neither.  Of  his  many 
plates  this  year  I  have  time  to  mention  but  two 
or  three  in  the  course  of  this  present  writing. 
"  The  Sick  Tinker  "  is  a  Legros  too  simply ;  it 
would  never  have  been  but  for  "La  Mort  du 
Vagabond."  "  Old  Clothes"  is  a  Eembrandt 
manikin:'.  "Drowned"  and  "Castaways"  are 
both  of  them  informed  with  a  great  imagina- 
tion ;  each  being  as  different  as  it  is  possible 
to  be  from  the  usual  melodramatic  treatment 
of  similar  subjects ;  each  being  conceived  with 
vividness  and  intensity,  so  that  they  impress 
themselves  upon  the  mind  of  the  beholder  and 
f  jrce  him  to  believe  in  their  truth. 

Mr.  Frank  Short's  work  is  obviously  less  open 
to  cavil  or  criticism  than  that  of  Mr.  Strang. 
Not  that  the  people  who  are  able  to  perceive  its 
daintiness  are  able,  necessarily,  to  see  also  its 
technical  excellence,  or  even  the  decisiveness 
and  directness  of  its  draughtsmanship.  But  yet 
it  speaks  to  them  at  once,  a  plain  word  that 
they  can  understand.  The  "  Timber  Ship  "  at 
Conway — dinner-time,  high  noon— is  the  best 
of  Mr.  Short's  work  this  year.  It  is  of  singular 
charm  and  thoroughness.  Elsewhere — what- 
ever a  first  hasty  survey  may  have  led  me  to 
believe — he  is,  in  his  work  of  the  present 
season,  not  quite  so  interesting  as  in  that  of 
last  year.  May  the  hope  be  expressed  fervently 
that  he  will  not  permit  those  commissions  which 
must  crowd  upon  him  for  work  of  translation, 
to  interfere  unduly  with  the  prosecution  of 
original  labour.  An  artist  like  Mr.  Short- 
however  grateful  we  may  be  to  him  for  such  an 
exquisite  little  mezzotint  as  that  in  which  he 


has  spread  far  and  wide  the  knowledge  of  a 
sketch  by  Constable— owes  it  to  himself  to 
secure  for  original  work  some  of  those  months 
of  the  year  in  which  his  labour  is  likely  to  be 
freshest  and  most  vigorous. 

Mr.   Jacomb-Hood,   Mr.   Wilfrid  Ball,    Mr. 
Charles  Eobertsou    of  the  Old    Water-Colour 
Society,  Mr.  Percy  Thomas,  Mr.  W.   Holmes 
May,  Mr.  Niven,  Colonel  Goff,  and  others  con- 
tribute agreeable  and  often  individual  work,  in 
the  methods  general  proper  to   etching,  whUo 
plates  of  easily  recognised  importance  come  from 
Mr.   Axel  Haig    and    the  Messrs.     Slocombe. 
Mr.  T.  C.  Farrer  sends  more  than  one  impres- 
sive mezzotint,  and  it  is  mezzotint  also   that 
engages      another      landscape      man,       Mr. 
Finnic.     But  we  will   go  back   again   to   the 
pure    etchings,    that    no    injustice     may    be 
done  to  artists  like  Mr.    Cameron,   Mr.    Inigo 
Thomas,   Mr.    Oliver  Hall,   and    Mr.   Charles 
Holroyd.     Though  Mr.  Cameron's  work  bears 
traces— bears  great  marks— of  the  influence  of 
Mr.   Whistler  and  of  Mr.   Frank  Short,    and 
does  this,  not  alone  in  the  treatment,  but  like- 
wise in  the   selection    of    theme,    it  has  yet 
signs      of      individtmlity.        "  Old      Houses, 
Greenock  "  (a  wharf  side  with   planks  floating 
up  to  the  quay)  is  one  of  his  best  coppers.     Mr. 
Inigo   Thomas  is   an   architectural   draughts- 
man,    who    unites     solidity    with    delicacy — 
pictorial  eff'ect  with  the   evidence  of  adequate 
learning.       The   silvery    little  plate    of    "  St. 
Rhadegonde,  Poictiers,"  is,  perhaps,  the   least 
ambitious,  but,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  of 
his    contributions.       It   is    most    legitimately 
dainty.      Mr.  Oliver   Hall   and  Mr.    Holroyd 
both   of    them   display  the   influence    of    old 
masters  and  of  great  contemporaries ;  but  so 
long  as  theii-  work  is  not  servile  imitation,   and 
it  certainly  never  is,  could  we   wish   such  in- 
fluence  away  ?      We   say  that  both  of    these 
etchers   have    studied  the    earlier  classics    of 
design,    as   writers   study,   and  are  bound   to 
study,  the  classics  of  literature.     Among  con- 
temporaries,  it  is   Mr.    Seymour  Haden   who 
aflfects  Mr.  Hall,    and  M.   Legros  who  affects 
Mr.   Holroyd.     But  let  the  students  of    their 
etchings    grasp    the    fact     very   thoroughly — 
it  was  not  through  mere  imitation  of  Mr.  Sey- 
mour Haden  that   Mr.  Hall   was   enabled  to 
execute  that  "  Study  of  Trees,"  which,    while 
it     reminds     us     of    Euysdael,     Crome,    and 
Rousseau,  attests  also  a  direct  obsei-vation   of 
the  scene ;  it  was  not  through  mere   imitation 
of  M.  Legros  that  Mr.  Holroyd  was  enabled  to 
endow  what  he  calls  his  "  Study  from  Nature  " 
—stone  pines  in  the  Borghese  Gardens — with  so 
rich  a  measure  of  the  virtue  of  distinction  and 
of  the   charm   of    style.      The   "  Study   from 
Nature"  has  more  than  nature  in  it — it  has  the 
rare  quality  of  design. 

Fredeeick  Wedmoee. 


PROPOSED  EXCAVATIONS  AT 
CHESTER. 

Some  repairs  lately  executed  in  the  North 
Wall  of  Chester  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
Roman  inscriptions  and  sculptures,  and  a 
further  exploration  started  by  the  Chester 
Archaeological  Society  produced  more  inscrip- 
tions and  sculptures.  It  is  now  proposed,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Corporation,  to  set  on  foot 
further  explorations  in  the  same  wall.  The 
former  discoveries  have  excited  great  interest 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and 
Prof.  Mommsen,  of  Berlin,  has  written  strongly 
urging  further  search.  Of  all  the  historic 
sites  in  England,  none  are  so  likely  to  aid  our 
knowledge  of  Roman  history  as  the  Roman 
military  centres ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
Deva  was  garrisoned  by  the  Twentieth  Legion 
from  the  earliest  times  until  the  end  of  the 
Roman  occupation  of  our  island.  The  explora- 
tion will  begin  in  a  part   of   the  North  Wall  J 


which  IS  now  under  repair,  in  which  a  pre- 
Ummary  search  has  revealed  inscribed  and 
sculptured  stones.  It  will  be  carried  out  bv 
the  city  surveyor,  Mr.  I.  Matthews  Jones,  wh. 
conducted  the  former  excavations  to  a  successfu 
issue.  Inscriptions  and  sculptures  found  wili 
be  the  property  of  the  Corporation,  and  will 
be  deposited,  with  those  previously  discovered, 
in  the  Grosvenor  Museum  at  Chester.  TL' 
results  of  the  explorations  will  be  published  by 
Prof.  Pelham  and  Mr.  Haverfield.  Several 
subscriptions  have  been  already  promised,  and 
an  appeal  is  now  made  for  more.  The  work  is 
necessarily  more  expensive  than  "digging," 
and  the  space  which  ought  to  be  examined  is 
large.  The  probability  of  finding  inscriptions 
IS,  however,  very  great,  and  the  work  has 
claims  on  both  patriotism  and  scholarship. 
Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Prof.  Pelham,  20 
Bradmore-road,  Oxford ;  or  to  F.  Haverfield, 
Esq.,  Lancing  College,  Shoreham,  Sussex. 
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NOTES    ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The  spring  season  is  now  at  its  height,  in 
anticipation  of  Easter.  The  exhibitions  to 
open  next  week  are  some  five  in  number :  The 
Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours, 
in  Piccadilly  (to  which  the  Empress  Frederick 
paid  a  visit  on  the  day  of  the  press  view) ;  the 
two  Haymarket  exhibitions  of  Mr.  McLean 
and  Messrs.  Tooth  &  Sons— the  latter  including 
Munkacsy's  last  work,  "  Tcte-a-Tete  "  ;  the 
much-talked-of  collection  of  drawings  by  the 
late  Charles  Keene,  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  in 
New  Bond-street ;  and  a  representative  series 
of  pictures  by  Diaz,  at  the  GoupU  Gallery,  in 
the  same  street. 

TnEEE  is  now  on  exhibition  at  South  Ken- 
sington what  is  known  as  the  Hope  collection 
of  Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures,  lent  by  the 
present  owner  of  Deepdene,  Lord  Francis 
Pelham-Clinton-Hope,  grandson  of  the  late 
Mi-s.  Hope. 

Messes.  L.  Allison  &  Co.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Libraire  de  1' Art,  have  sent  us  artists'  proofs  of 
three  plates  by  French  etchers,  after  English 
painters  who  all  betray  French  influence.  Mr. 
Oichardson's  "Master  Baby,"  painted  in  1886, 
is  reproduced,  faithfully  rather  than  with  genius, 
by  M.  P.  Milius.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  painter's  general  scheme  of  colouring  does 
not  readily  lend  itself  to  the  etcher's  art.  The 
other  two,  which  are  both  reproduced  by 
M.  Ch.  Giroux,  are  both  entirely  foreign  in 
their  subject  and  treatment.  Mr.  Mac  Ewen's 
pictui-e,  entitled  "  A  Ghost  Story,"  shows  a 
group  of  Flemish  women  of  various  ages, 
engaged  in  their  household  tasks  of  spinning, 
&c.,  and  listening  to  a  tale  told  by  one  of  their 
number,  not  the  oldest.  The  time  seems  to  bo 
broad  daylight ;  and  the  auditors  have  interest 
marked  on  their  faces,  but  no  horror.  The 
other  picture,  called  (after  the  French  fashion) 
"Maternity,"  is  by  Mr.  George  Hitchcock.  It 
is  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  extent  to  which  the 
human  figure — there  is  practically  only  one — is 
subordinated  to  the  details  of  flowers  and  ruslies 
in  a  moorland  landscape. 

Me.  Thomas  Moeing,  of  High  Holbom,  has 
issued  a  well-printed  pamphlet  on  Seal  Eii- 
(jravinq,  which,  though  intended  as  a  trade 
advertisement,  deserves  notice  for  its  handsome 
illustrations  of  seals,  stones,  &c. 

We  must  be  content  here  merely  to  record 
the  death  of  Senator  Giovanni  Morelli  (Ivan 
Lermolieff),  which  took  place  at  Milan  on 
February  28.  Next  week  we  hope  to  give  some 
account  of  his  unique  services  in  assigning 
fixed  principles  to  the  historical  criticism  of 
Italian  painting. 
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THE    STAGE. 

GUr  BE  MAUPASSANT  AS  A  DBA- 
MATIST. 

Paris  :  March  7, 18yl. 
"MrsoTTE,"  a  play  in  three  acts,  by  MM. 
Guy  de  Maupassant  and  Jacques  Normand,  has 
just  been  produced  at  the  GyiuTiase,  and  I  may 
say  at  once  that  M.  do  Maupassant's  dchut  as  a 
dramatist  has  been  crowned  with  success. 

"Musotte"  is  the  dramatised  version  of 
"  L'Enfant,"  one  of  the  prettiest  of  a  series  of 
short  stories  published  collectively  under  the 
title,  Clair  dc  Liuii:.  The  plot  is  a  masterpiece 
of  clever,  but  in  nowise  oflensive,  realistic 
observation,  of  rapid  and  intense  dramatic 
eifect  produced  by  the  simplest  means;  the 
dialogue  is  written  in  the  terse  and  elegant 
language  common  to  all  the  works  of  the  author 
of  Pierre  et  Jtan. 

Jean  Martmel  (M.  Raphael  Duflos),  a  young 
painter  of  talent,  has  just  married  Gilborte  de 
Petitpre  (Mile.  Darland),  the  sister  of  his  best 
friend  Leon  (M.  Noblot).  Dinner  is  over ;  after 
an  exquisite  love-scene  between  the  newly 
married  couple,  the  bride  retires  to  change  her 
dress,  while  the  small  family  party  is  enlivened 
by  the^  sharp  repartees  of  Mme.  de  Eonchard 
(Mme.  Pasca),  Gilbertc's  aimt,  an  elderly  and 
rather  cantankerous  widow,  who  bestows  all 
her  pent-up  affections  on  lap-dogs,  and  has 
founded  a  home  for  lost  and  starving  members 
of  the  canine  race.  She  has  a  great  dislike  to 
artists,  which  is  shared  by  her  brother,  Gil- 
berte's  father,  and  both  have  tried  in  vain  to 
break  off  the  engagement.  In  the  midst  of 
the  general  conversation,  a  letter  is  handed  to 
Jean ;  it  is  from  his  friend  Dr.  Pellerin 
(M.  Plan),  and  is  thus  worded:  "Musotte  is 
dying,  and  wshcs  to  see  you  immediately." 
Aghast,  Jean  shows  the  letter  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  asking  him  what  he  is  to  do.  "  Go,  im- 
mediately ;  I  will  try  to  keep  the  family  quiet 
until  your  return,"  is  the  answer.  Left  alone 
with  his  father,  aimt,  and  Jean's  good-natured 
uncle,  Leon  boldly  tells  them  the  cause  of  the 
bridegroom's  absence.  He  has  often  seen 
Musotte,  a  model,  who  became  deeply  attached 
to  Jean  ;  but  from  the  day  the  latter  met  and 
loved  Gilberte,  she  ceased  to  see  Jean,  and  for 
the  last  six  months  has  led  a  retired  and  respect- 
able life,  never  making  any  attempt  to  recall 
her  lost  lover.  "  Ah  !  I  knew  we  should  hear 
of  something  of  this  sort  and  of  some  hidden 
scandal,"  exclaims  Mme.  Eonsard  ;  "  the  minx 
is  shamming  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
situation  to  levy  blackmail." 

The  second  act  takes  place  iu  the  room  where 
poor  little  Musotte  (MUe.  Sisos)  is  dying  beside 
the  cradle  of  her  baby.  At  a  side-table,  dis- 
cussing coffee  and  small  scandal,  sits  Mme. 
Flache  (Mme.  Desclauzas),  ex-star  of  the  corps 
'Ir  tialht,  now  xiyi'  femme  de  V  Opera,  and  evi- 
dently a  near  relation  to  M.  Halevy's  "  Famille 
Cardinal  "  ;  seated  opposite  her  is  Lise  Babin 
(MUc.  Blerzy),  the  nurse,  a  good  specimen  of 
the  comely,  gaily  beribboued  nounoii  who  steals 
the  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar  to  send  to  her  family 
iu  some  far-away  village  of  Normandy.  The 
trio  is  completed  by  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Pellerin, 
a  cleverly  portrayed  specimen  of  the  young  and 
fashionable  mnleciii  de  theatre  attached  to  every 
Parisian  theatre:  who  rims  off  to  a  patient's 
bedside  between  the  last  act  of  the  ojiora  and 
the  first  of  the  ballet.  But  although  the 
doctor  gives  Musotte  an  injection  of  morphia, 
she  is  nervous,  excited,  and  wildly  anxious  to 
see  Jean.  He  comes  at  last.  The  scone  which 
follows — though  it  reminds  one  of  the  last  act 
of  the  "Dame  aux  Camelias" — is  less  con- 
ventional and  more  truly  pathetic :  the  audience 
were  all  in  tears  on  the  first  night ;  and  it 
requires  something  very  touching  indeed  to 
bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  sceptical  audience 
of  a  Parisiao  premiere.     Musotte,  who  is  aware 


that  she  is  dying  fast,  in  feverish,  hurried  tones 
unbui-dens  her  heart.  She  tells  Jean  that  no 
wife  could  have  been  more  faithful  to  him  than 
she  has  been,  that  had  she  not  been  at  death's 
door  he  would  never  more  have  heard  of  her  or 
the  newborn  child.  But  she  will  be  dead  in  a 
few  hours,  and  then  what  is  to  become  of  her 
poor  babe,  abandoned,  with  no  one  to  care  for 
him.  "  Oh '.  Jean,  have  mercy  on  us,  have 
pity  on  my  darling ;  take  him  for  God's  sake, 
be  a  father  to  him."  Whispeiing,  she  adds  : 
"Your  wife  is  young  and  pretty  and  good,  I 
am  told,  tell  her  all;  she  will  listen  to  the 
prayer  of  a  dying  mother,  she  will  take  care  of 
my  child.  For  pity's  sake,  Jean."  The  latter 
gently  jiresses  her  hands,  crosses  over  to  the 
cradle,  and  kissing  the  sleeping  child,  says,  "  I 
promise  to  do  all  you  wish."  "  Oh  I  how 
happy  I  am,"  says  Musotte,  sinking  back  on 
the  cushions.  A  deep  sigh,  and  she  is  no  more. 
When  the  curtain  rises  on  the  third  act  we 
find  the  personages  of  the  first  act  as  we  left 
them,  waiting  impatiently  for  Jean's  return ; 
he  has  been  absent  two  hours,  and  his  wife, 
who  knows  nothing  of  what  has  taken  place,  is 
in  despair.  Jean  returns  at  last,  but  he  dares 
not  face  the  family  circle;  he  sends  for  his 
brother-in-law,  and  begs  him  to  explain  what 
has  happened,  and  obtain  his  wife's  forgiveness 
for  what  he  has  done.  Never  was  there  a  more 
difiicult  scene  a  fuire,  as  M.  Sarcey  would  say, 
than  the  one  which  follows.  Leon  pleads  for 
Jean  in  the  most  eloquent  terms.  He  shows 
that  pity,  humanity,  memory  of  past  times, 
obliged  him  to  listen  to  the  appeal  of  the  dying 
woman. 

"Suppose  you  had  read  the  story  I  have  just 
told  you  in  this  evening's  paper,  would  not  your 
sympathy  be  awakened  iu  favour  of  the  dying 
mother  and  living  chUd.  You  would  aduiire  and 
approve  of  Jean's  spontaneous  and  noble  act.  But 
had  you  read  that  he  refused  to  see  the  dying  girl, 
that  he  had  ordered  the  motherless  child  to  be  sent 
off  to  nurse  in  some  out-of-the-way  village,  to  die 
probably  of  ueglect,  then  your  indignation  would 
have  been  great,  and  justly  so.  Even  you,  my 
dear  aunt,  would  have  despised  huu — you,  whose 
kind  heart  bleeds  at  the  sight  of  a  poor  abandoned 
poodle  pup  I  All  I  can  add  is  that  I  entirely 
approve  of  Jeau's  conduct,  and  like  hiui  all  the 
more  for  his  behaviour  iu  this  sad  affair." 

Thus  the  case  is  half  won  when  Jean,  who  can 
bear  the  suspense  no  longer,  rushes  in,  asks  to 
be  left  alone  with  his  wife,  to  whom  he  pleads 
for  pardon.  Gilberte,  whose  jealousy  has  been 
aroused  at  the  thought  that  perhaps  he  loved 
Musotte  better  than  her,  on  finding  that  pity 
alone  has  inspired  Jean,  not  only  forgives  him, 
but  agrees  that  Musotto's  dying  jirayer  must  be 
granted  ;  she  will  adopt  and  be  a  loving  step- 
mother to  the  motherless  babe.  Thus  the 
extremely  delicate  and  complicated  question 
treated  by  M.  do  Maupassant  in  "  Musotte  "  is 
solved  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural  manner. 
The  troubles  our  faults  bring  upon  us  can  be 
easily  i-emoved  if  we  allow  our  better  feelings 
to  guide  us,  if  wo  follow  the  dictates  of  our 
best  adviser — our  heart.  We  are  thus  more 
likely  to  attain  happiness  than  by  followiug  the 
rules  of  worldly  prudence  and  egotism  for  Lc 
riKur  a  ses  raisons  (pie  laraisvii  ne  cuiinait  pas. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  admirable  acting 
of  the  artistes  of  the  Gymuase  company  con- 
tributes in  no  small  measure  to  the  success  of 
this  clever  and  unconventional  drama. 

Cecil  Nicuolson. 


STAGE    NOTES. 

The  Lyceum  revival  of  "Charles  the  First" 
was  the  event  of  last  week.  May  the  play  bo 
performed  many  more  times— such  is  our  pious 
wish — with  the  same  cast  that  has  just  been 
performing  it  so  well.  As  Henrietta  Maria 
Miss  Ellen  Teny  is  very  charming,  even  if  she 


is  not  very  French.  What  grace  remains  hers, 
what  an  air  of  spontaneity,  what  quiet  and 
chastened  pathos  I  Then  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
little  Miss  Minnie  Terry — most  popular  and 
most  varied  of  child-actresses— in  the  part  of 
the  little  Princess.  And  how  good  a  foil  to 
these  charms  is  the  grim  Cromwell  of  Mr. 
Wenman.  Mr.  Howe,  the  ever-judicious,  and 
Miss  Annie  Irish,  in  a  part  too  small  to  give 
evidence  of  her  fiexible  and  sympathetic  talent, 
go  far  towards  completing  an  admirable  cast. 
Mr.  Irving  crowns  the  edifice.  The  deliveiy 
of  much  weak  verse  might  be  pardoned  to  one 
who  presents  the  hapless  monarch  with  such 
dignity  and  sweetness— with  such  an  air  of 
fatefulness,  with  an  irresolution  and  want  of 
concentrativeness  so  characteristic  of  that 
lovable  gentleman  who  was  so  inefficient  a 
sovereign.  Mr.  Irving  has  never  been  more 
pathetic.  And,  again,  though  it  is  conceded 
that  in  the  minor  art  of  making- up — as  in  other 
arts  more  important — he  is  without  a  superior, 
it  has  not  been  sufficiently  taken  into  account 
how  his  very  features  lend  themselves  to  a 
counterfeit  resemblance  of  a  Charles  by  Van- 
dyke. As  he  enters,  or  walks  the  stage,  the 
illusion  is  complete.  He  is  not  only  Charles, 
but  Charles  seen  with  the  finer  eyes  of  the  most 
graceful  of  portrait-painters. 

Mk.  Haee  has  at  length  produced  Mr. 
Pinero's  play,  "  Lady  Bountiful,"  which  we 
shall  immediately  discuss  at  befitting  length. 


MUSIC. 

HE  VENT  CONVERTS. 

TuE  seventy-ninth  season  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  commenced  on  Thursday  evening, 
March  o,  with  Eubinstein's  Overture  to  ' '  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  "  (Op.  116).  The  music,  in  spite 
of  the  title,  is  to  bo  regarded  from  an  abstract 
point  of  view,  for  the  composer  has  not  divulged 
the  "secret  of  his  purijose."  The  opening  is 
imposing,  the  themes  on  which  the  Overture  is 
constructed  are  attractive,  and  the  orchestration 
is  effective ;  but  the  music  can  lay  no  particular 
claim  either  to  depth  or  originality,  and, 
further,  the  general  effect  may  be  described  as 
deciiusu.  The  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Symphony  in  C  minor  was,  on  the  whole,  good ; 
but  the  slow  pace  at  which  Mr.  Coweu  took 
the  "Fate"  notes  of  the  opening  Allegro,  and 
a  want  of  decision  in  certain  passages,  robbed 
this  iii'st  movement  of  some  of  its  grandeur. 
Herr  Stavenhagen  played  Beethoven's  Concerto 
in  B  flat  in  an  effective  manner.  Dr.  Mackenzie 
conducted  his  Prelude  and  Entr'actes  to 
"  Eavenswood,"  and  was  received  with  great 
cordiality.  Mme.  Nordica  sang  "  Plus  grand 
dans  son  obscurite  "  from  Gounod's  "La  Eeine 
de  Saba,"  and  the  Polacca  from  Goring 
Thomas's  "Esmeralda"  with  charm  and  bril- 
liancy. 

The  programme  of  last  Saturday's  Crystal 
Palace  concert  included  two  works  by  Berlioz. 
The  first  was  the  Ballad  for  female  chorus  and 
orchestra  entitled  "La  Mort  d'Ophelie,"  the 
second  of  three  pieces  published  under  the  title 
of  "  Tristia."  The  vocal  part  is  not  striking, 
but  a  weird  and  plaintive  effect  is  imparted  to 
the  music  by  the  colouring  of  the  orchestration. 
This  piece  was  given  hero,  and  probably  in 
London,  for  the  first  time.  The  "  Marche  f unebre 
pour  la  demiere  scene  d'Hamlet,"  No.  3  of  the 
"  Tristia,"  is  a  noble  and  impressive  work  :  the 
chorus  joins  in  from  time  to  time,  but  only  to 
utter  the  monosyllable  "  Ah."  This  March 
was  admirably  performed  under  Mr.  Manns's 
dii'ection.  A  Concerto  in  D  minor  for  piano- 
forte by  M.  E.  Burmeister  was  played  for  the 
first  lime  by  Mme.  Burmeister-Peterson.  The 
composer,  a  pupil  of  Liszt's,  has  held  for  some 
years  the  post  of  principal  professor  at  the 
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Peabody  Consei-vatory,  Baltimore.  The  first 
two  movements  of  this  Concerto  are  clever,  but 
dry.  The  third  movement,  an  Intermezzo, 
leading  without  break  to  a  Finale,  march-like 
in  character,  is  the  most  satisfactory  section  of 
the  work.  The  composer  is  here  less  ambitious 
and  more  successful.  The  part  for  the  solo 
instrument  is  brilliant,  and  the  infiuenco  of 
Liszt  is  plainly  perceptible.  The  lady  is  a 
skilful  and  intelUgent  pianist.  The  programme 
included  Dr.  Mackenzie's  Overture  to  "  Twelfth 
Night,"  and  the  third  Act  of  Tannhiiuser,  in 
which  Miss  Thudichum  and  Messrs.  Lloyd  and 
Barrington  Foote  took  part. 

On  Monday  evening  Brahms' s  revised  version 
of  his  pianoforte  Trio  in  B  minor  (Op.  8)  was 
produced  at  the  Popular  Concert.  The  work 
in  its  original  fonn  was  submitted  to  Schumann 
nearly  forty  years  ago ;  but  either  the  composer 
or  his  friend  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  it,  for 
it  was  not  included  among  the  works  to  which 
Schumann  first  called  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lishers, Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel.  There  is  an  old 
warning  againstputtingnew  wine  into  old  bottles, 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Brahms 
would  not  have  done  better  to  leave  the  work 
of  his  youth  untouched.  In  the  revised  version 
he  has  retained  little  more  than  the  jirincipal 
theme  of  the  opening  movement,  but  despite 
the  Schubert-like  grace  of  this  theme,  the 
Allegro  is  satisfactory  in  neither  form  :  in  the 
old  one  it  seems  spun  out,  in  the  new  one  it  is 
too  laboured.  The  lively  Scherzo,  with  its 
Schubert  and  Beethoven  reminiscences,  has 
scarcely  been  touched.  The  opening  theme  of 
the  Beethoven-like  Adagio  is  the  same  in  both, 
but  afterwards  there  are  important  changes  :  it 
is  a  magnificent  movement,  plaintive,  yet  digni- 
fied. The  Finale  again  has  been  almost  entirely 
remodelled.  Of  the  four  movements  the  two 
middle  ones  are  decidedly  the  most  interesting. 
The  original  version  has  never  been  given  at 
the  Popular  Concerts,  and  Mr.  Chappell  might 
have  produced  it  first  so  as  to  enable  musicians 
the  better  to  institute  comparison.  The  per- 
formance of  the  Trio,  by  Miss  Agnes  Zimmer- 
mann  and  Messrs.  Joachim  and  Piatti  was 
exceedingly  good.  The  i^rogramnie  included 
Bach's  Concerto  in  D  minor,  which  was  inter- 
preted by  Herr  Joachim  and  Seiior  Arbos ;  both 
played  well,  but  the  full,  rich  tone  of  the  foi-mer 
could  easily  be  distinguished.  The  pianoforte 
part  was  in  the  safe  hands  of  Miss  Zimmer- 
mann,  who  also  gave,  as  solo,  some  Henselt 
Etudes.  Miss  Fillunger  sang  with  success 
some  fine  songs  by  Brahms  and  Schubert. 

A  Mass  in  C  minor,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Somervell, 
formerly  a  student  at  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Music,  was  produced  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Bach  Choir  concert,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  on 
Tuesday  evening.  The  music  is  smooth,  solid, 
scholastic,  and  if  written  for  a  degree  exercise 
would  no  doubt  have  more  than  satisfied  the 
examiners.  Mr.  Somei-vell  should,  however, 
not  confine  his  skill  to  imitating  the  past; 
young  and  able  composers  ought  rather  to  try 
and  express  their  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the 
musical  language  of  the  present.  The  work 
was  well  performed  under  Dr.  Stanford's  direc- 
tion, and  the  composer  was  called  to  the  plat- 
form at  the  close.  The  programme  included  two 
interesting  novelties — an  "  Offertorium  "  and 
"  Tantum  ergo  "  of  Franz  Schubert's.  They 
have  both  been  only  recently  discovered,  and 
that  they  were  written  only  a  short  time  before 
the  composer's  death  adds  to  their  interest. 
The  year  1H28  was  not  only  the  last  year  of 
Schubert's  life,  but  the  one  in  which  he  pro- 
duced some  of  his  greatest  works — the  C  major 
Symphony,  the  Quintet  in  C,  the  grand  Mass 
in  E  flat,  and  many  others.  Both 
pieces  are  siipijosed  to  have  been  in- 
tended as  additions  to  the  Mass  just  named. 
The  "  Offertorium"  for  tenor  solo  and  choi-us 
is    beautiful,  while  the  "Tantum  ergo"    for 


quartet  and  chorus  is  highly  impressive.  The 
tenor  solo  was  sung  by  Mr.  Houghton ;  and  the 
quartet  by  Miss  Liza  Lehmaun,  Miss  Hilda 
Wilson,  Messrs.  Houghton  and  Watkin  Mills. 
Another  interesting  feature  of  the  programme 
was  Bach's  fine  Concerto  in  C  for  two  claviers, 
admirably  played  by  Miss  I.  Eibenschiitz  and 
Mr.  Borwick.  The  concert  concluded  with 
Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia. 

The  "  Messiah  "  was  given  at  Covent  Garden 
on  Satui'day  evening.  The  soloists  were  Miss 
Fanny  Moody,  Miss  Enriquez,  and  Messrs. 
Lloyd  and  C.  Manners,  who  all  did  themselves 
justice.  The  choir  sang  well.  The  audience 
was  not  a  large  one,  but  it  would  be  scarcely 
right  to  conclude  that  the  great  work  is  losing 
its  popularity.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Lloyd,  the  vocalists  were  not  oratorio  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude  ;  and  further,  the  weather 
was   extremely  unfavourable. 

Mendelssohn's  "  St.  Paul,"  an  Oratorio  which 
has  come  into  fashion  since  Mr.  Manns  revived 
it  lately  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  given  at  the 
Albert  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening.  The 
choruses  were  sung  splendidly.  The  principal 
vocalists  were  Mme.  Nordica,  Mme.  Belle  Cole, 
and  Messrs.  Ben  Davies  and  Watkins  Mills,  who 
all  acquitted  themselves  well.  There  was  a 
fairly  large  audience. 

J.   S.   SnEDLOCK. 


MU.SIC  NOTEtS. 


Sir  Ciiaeles  H.^li.e  will  arrive  in  London 
from  Manchester  to-day  (Saturday)  to  attend 
the  banquet  of  the  Westminster  Orchestral 
Society  at  the  Holbom  Eestam-ant  the  same 
evening.  General  Chas.  A.  Sim  (chaii-man 
of  the  council)  is  to  preside,  supjjorted 
by  the  Archdeacon  of  London  and  a  largo 
number  of  musicians,  who  will  meet  to  wish 
the  distinguished  pianist  a  prosperous  voyage 
to  and  from  Australia,  whither  Sir  Charles  and 
Lady  Halle  are  about  setting  out  by  invitation 
from  the  colonies  on  their  .second  concert  tour. 

The  April  number  of  the  Musical  Jlerald  will 
contain  a  study  of  Eugene  d' Albert  as  a  pianist, 
by  Miss  Bettiua  Walker,  author  of  ' '  My  Musical 
Experiences." 

The Earhj EmjUsh  MkshuI 3Ia(/uzine,'Sos.  1  and 
2.  (Sampson  Low.)  Themainobjectof  this  now 
magazine  is  to  revive  music  by  the  great 
masters  of  English  song.  No.  1  contains  songs 
by  Purcell  and  Lawes,  and  No.  2,  songs  by 
Lawes,  and  a  madrigal  by  Morley.  The  object 
is  a  worthy  one,  and  derserving  of  encourage- 
ment ;  for,  as  the  editor  truly  remarks  in  his 
address,  "two  or  three  hundred  years  ago 
England  was  one  of  the  pre-eminent  nations  of 
Europe  in  musical  culture."  There  are  also 
biographies  of  Purcell  and  Lawes,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  early  English  composers.  The 
clear  print  of  this  new  periodical  desei'ves 
mention. 
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THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 
rOVVLAll  EDITION,  in  One   Volmnc. 

LIFE,  LETTERS,  and  DIARIES 
SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE, 

FIRST  EARL  of  IDDESLEIGH. 

By  ANDREW  LANG. 

With  a  Portrait  and  View  of  Pynes.    Post  8to,  7«.  6d. 

-  .'  Thin  edition  hax  been  subjected  to  a  thorough  rcYJsion, 

and  while  abbreviating  the  less  important  parts  of  the  work, 

Jlr.  Ijfinf^  lias  made  new  additions  tliat  will  be  of  very  eon- 

siderable  interest. 

THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 

BRITISH   WORK   in   INDIA.     By 

It.  CAItSTALR.S.    Crown  8vo,  lis. 

"  I'oliticiaiig  who  wish  to  know  somotliiix;  of  our  large  Indiaa 
'  roviiice  '  iiji  to  date'  will  derive  more  benefit  from  m-rusiog  this  l>ook 
"t  their  owu  firesides,  tlian  if  they  cnntereil  throui;li  India  in  a  cold- 
weather  tour,  and  passed  rajjidlj;  from  railroad  to  l.-llanquin,  from 
kaeheri  Ui  the palaee and  from  Raja  to  Kt\^H>o"~Sattir'tai/ RevUw. 

"  '^  very  ele.ar  description  of  tlic  fabric  of  Indian  social  and  political 
u'e In  all  imjiortant  resi)ect8  the  liook  possesses  a  unique  recom- 
mendation  Hialjook  is  certain  to  make  its  mark."— //om«  yetn, 

THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 

SCHOOL    SERMONS.      By    the  late 

AI.EXjUJDEU  WIl.LLVM  POTTS.  LL.D.,  First  Head- 
master of  Fettes  College.  With  a  Memoir  and  Portrait, 
Crown  8vo,  78.  6d. 

NEW  ADDITIONS  TO 

BLACKWOOD'S  THREE-MD-SIXPEHNY  HOYELS 

Crown  8vo,  uniformly  bound  in  extra  cloth.' 

THE    DILEMMA.      By   the    Author   of  "The 

Battle  of  Dorking." 

PICCADILLY.    By  Laurence  OUphant.    With 

Illustrations. 

MY     TBIVIAL     LIFE    and    MISFORTUNE. 

By  A  Plain-  Womax. 

SIXTH  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION,  ENLARGED. 

HINTS  on  the  GAME  of  GOLF.    By 

HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON.    Cro^^-n  8vo,  price  Is. 

"  A  model  of  what  a  work  of  the  kind  should  he.  It  is  all  to  the 
Iioint  and  full  of  pointe."— 6'a(H«ifltf  Review. 

"(•oiitains  in  short  and  smartly  written  paragraphs  a  number  of 
really  )>ractic<U  and  useful  hints."— 6i.  Andrew's  Citizen. 


NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

CoMPLETt:  IS  One  Volime. 

TOO    APT    a    PUPIL.      By    Robert 

CLELAND,  Author  of  "Barbara  Allan." 
"Mr.  t'leland'fi  story  is  interesting  aud  striklUK.      His  jiower  of 
dniwiii};;  character  is  remarkaMy  strong,  and  we  know  of  few  moro 
vivid  pictures  of  a  foreign  adventuress  tliau  Mr.  (.'lehuid  has  givenns 
iu  Assuuta  rranstuun."— utserrer. 

A    DOMESTIC    EXPERIMENT.     By 

the  Author  of  "  Ideala :  a  Study  from,  life." 


THREE  NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

I. 
A  SECRET  MISSION.    By  E.  Gerard, 

Author  of  "  The  Land  Beyond  the  Forest,"  "  Bis,"  Joint- 
Author    of   "Eeata,"    "Beggar   my   Neighbour,"    &c. 
2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  17s. 
"  The  reader  is  held  under  the  spell  of  a  stor>'  full  of  strong  human 
interest,  deeidy  moving  and  rich  in  the  vivid  local  colouring  found  iu 

all  this  clever  author's  books The  author's  chancter-sketches  are 

extraordinarily  lifelike,  while  the  tragicttl  pathus  of  the  climax  could 
scarcely  be  suntassed."— 3/oni»ij/  I'usl. 
"No  readtir  of  the  novels  of  the  day  niii.'lit  ti  leave   'A  Secret 

Mission  out  of  his  course  of  study Tlie  8ti>iy  is  certainly  a  most 

striking  one,  even  ajiart  from  the  BlUToundiugs,  wliichareBOaumii-ably 
depicted."— i/ohH  Hull. 

n. 
GLENCOONOGE.     By  R.  B.  Sheridan 

KNOAVLES.    -'i  vol^;.,  crown  8vo,  2as.  6d. 
"Clever  iiortrayal  of  Irish  character.    'Olencoonoge'  is  one  of  the 
rare  novels  tresitina  of  Ireland  in  which  her  grierauees  are  ignored  — 
father  John  the  village  i>riest,  and  Conn  Hoolahan  the  iwasant.  one  of 
'Nature's  gentlemen,' are  line  and  conscientiously  studied  portraits." 

Morning  Post. 
"(A  singularly  skilful  piece  of  work."—  }Vhittihall  Review. 

IU. 

HIS  COUSIN  ADAIR.    By  Gordon  Roy, 

Author  of  "For  Her  Sake,"  "For  Better  for  Worse." 
In  3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  25s.  ed.  [  This  dai/. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  i\,  1891, 
No.  985,  New  Series. 
The  Editor  cannot  undertake   to  return,  or 
to  correspond  with   the   writers   of,  rejected 
manuscript. 
It   is  particidarli/  requested  that  all  business 
letters  regarding   the  supply  of  the  paper, 
Sj-c,  way  le  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  a7id 
not  to  the  Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Letters  and  Correspondence  of  John  Henry 
Newman  during  his  Life  in  the  English 
Church.  Witk  a  brief  Autobiography. 
Edited  by  Anne  Mozley.     (Longmans.) 

A  friend  and  admirer  of  tlie  Great  Cardinal 
6.aid  of  this  book  the  other  day  that  to 
review  it  would  be  almost  as  difficult  as  to 
■write  it.  We  are  very  much  inclined  to 
agree  with  this  dictum  ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  give  an  analysis 
of  Newman's  character,  or  to  explain  the 
motives  that  influenced  his  conduct  at 
different  crises  of  his  remarkable  career, 
but  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  less 
ambitious  plan  of  selecting  a  few  passages 
which  we  may  be  able  to  illustrate  from  our 
own  personal  knowledge  or  recollections. 

We  must  first  say  a  few  words  about  the 
plan  of  the  work   and  the  general  contents 
of  the  two  volumes,  wliich  are  sucli  as  to 
make    the    reader    occasionally    somewhat 
doubtful  at  first  siglit  wliether  lie  has  before 
him  the  words  of  the  editor  or  of  Newman 
luinself.      The  obscurity  might  have  been 
lessened  by  the  more  frequent  use  of  in- 
verted commas.    The  Cardinal  very  naturally 
decided   that   tlio    earlier   half   of   his   life 
ought  to  be  treated  by  an  Anglican,  and 
also  tliat  it  should  bo  based  upon  a  short 
autobiography,   written  in    1874,  and   sujj- 
plemoiitcd    by  his   letters.      The    book   is 
brouglit   before   the    world    with    unusual 
advantages.     It  is  published  within  a  few 
months  of  liis  death,  and  has  been  super- 
intended by  an  editor  of  his  own  choosing 
(and  he  could  hardly  have  found  a  better) 
with   his   own   annotations   on   the  letters. 
The  "  Autobiographical  Memoir  "  is  written 
in  the   third   person,  and  givos  an   account 
of  his  early  life   up  to  the  date  when  the 
Apologia  begins — viz.,  1833.     The  selection 
of   tlio   letters  for   publication   was  left  to 
Miss  Mozley,  and  most  persons  will  grant 
that  she  has  upon  the  whole  executed  tlie 
task  with  great  judgment,  though  they  will 
also  probably  think  that  manj'of  the  shorter 
notes  might  have  been  omitted.     A  table  of 
contents  for  each  volume  would  have  been 
convenient ;    but  this  want  is  supplied  by 
a  copious  and  excellent  index.     This  indeed 
is  now  and  then   even  unnecessarily  full ; 
and  it   also   contains   a    few  errors,  which 
could  hardly  have  been  avoided.     Who  but 
a  contemporary   could    have    distinguished 
between  tlio  two  William  Palmers,*'  tlio  four 
Cliiu'tonSjf  and  the  five  Greswolls  ?  % 


Of  the  numerous  subjects  of  interest 
treated  of  in  these  Letters,  we  will  merely 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
Oriel  tutorship,  1826-32  ;  the  rejection  of 
Mr.  Peel  as  burgess  for  the  University, 
1829;  Newman's  tour  on  the  continent, 
1832-33;  and  the  Tracts  for  the  Times, 
1833-36.  But  there  aro  two  other  toincs 
which  we  shall  mention  at  greater  length, 
viz. :  (1)  his  conduct  in  his  parish,  and  (2) 
his  personal  relations  with  Dr.  Arnold  of 
Eugby. 

To  persons  unacquainted  with  Oxford  it 
may  be  necessary  to  state  that  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin  (of  which  Newman  was 
vicar  from    1828  to    1843)  was    in  several 
respects  peculiar.     The  popidation  was  very 
small,  as  was  also  the  emolument  and  the 
parochial  work.     The  church  was  used  on 
Sundaj-s   for   the  two   University  sermons. 
There  was  no  parish  sermon  in  the  morning ; 
but  in  the  afternoon  service  (which  began 
at  four  o'clock)  were  preached  those  sermons 
which  in  Newman's  time  attracted  so  large 
an  audience,  consisting  cliiefly  of  members 
of    the    University,    and    which    were    so 
wonderfully  influential.     But  Newman  was 
not  content  to  leave  the  church  services  as 
he  had  received  them  from  his  predecessor. 
He    first    began    to    add    "a    Wednesday 
evening's  service,  .  .  .  which   [says  he]  is 
followed   by   a   lecture   extempore   on    the 
Creed.  ...  I  at  first  drew  above  a  hundred, 
chiefly   University  men,    though   they   fell 
off"  (Jime  21,  1834,  vol.  ii.,  p.  oO). 

The  next  improvement  was  the  daily  service 
in  the  chancel  at  eight  in  the  morning  and 
four  iu  the  afternoon,  which,  as  being  in  those 
days  most  unusual  in  parish  churches,  was 
at  first  looked  upon  with  wondering  curiosity. 
His  own  account  of  the  matter  is  as  follows  : 


*"  Palmer! us  Vi'soruiensis,"  and  "  Palmerius 
Magilaleiieusis,"  called  respcctivtly  the  "  Pilgrim" 
and  the  "Deacon,"  the  latter  being  also  styled 
"  Anathema  Palmer  "  and  "  Cursing  Palmer." 

t  Kdward,   Thomac,   Wtiitakcr,   and   AVilliam, 


"  I  think  I  mean  on  St.  Peter's  D.ay,  i.e.,  next 
Sunday,  to  announce  my  intention  of  reading 
the  morning  .service  daily  in  the  chancel  while 
and  whenever  I  am  in  Oxford,  acmrilinrj  to  the 
injunctions  of  the  Church,  whether  people 
attend  or  not.  I  shall  have  a  desk  put  up  near 
the  altar,  facing  the  south,  from  which  I  shall 
read  the  Psalms  and  Lessons,  kneeling,  how- 
over,  towards  the  ea.st.  It  seems  to  nic  that  the 
absurdity,  as  it  appears  to  many,  of  Tom 
Keble's  daily  plan  is  his  praying  to  empty 
henilies.  Put  yourself  near  the  altar  and  you 
may  be  solitary.  ...  I  am  the  more  eager  to 
begin  this  service  because  the  Provost  pointedly 
refused  to  let  me  keep  open  the  chapel  at, 
Christmas"  (June  21,  1834,  ii.  50). 

About  a  fortnight  later  ho  says  (p.  54) : 

"  After  many  months'  deliberation,  I  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  Long  Vacation,  when  the 
college  chajjel  is  closed,  to  begin  daily  morn- 
ing service  at  St.  Mary's ;  how  it  will  succeed 
is  still  to  be  seen." 

It  did  succeed,  after  a  time,  completely ; 
and    the    custom    lias    continued    without 


tlree  of  whom  are  mentioned  in  the  letters,  but 
only  two  appear  in  the  index.  By  the  way,  New- 
man writes  the  name  iu  Greek,  Xupror,  in  which 
word  three  of  the  six  letters  are  wrong  (i.  90). 

t  Clement,  Edward,  Franci-s,  Richard,  and 
William,  three  of  whom  (Clement,,  Edward,  and 
Kichard)  are  huddled  together  under  one  name 
in  the  index.  These  five  brothers  were  (ducated 
by  their  fattier,  the  Kev.  W.  Parr  Gieswell,  and  all 
highly  distinguished  themselves  at  (.ixford.  Indeed, 
it  was  said  that  Francis  of  B.  N.  C,  who  only  got 
a  second  class,  was  looktd  down  upon  by  his 
brothers  as  being  a  sort  of  dittrtdit  to  the  family. 


essential  change  to  the  present  day.  Very 
few  of  the  parishioners  attended  the  service, 
and  the  congregation  never  was  large,  pro- 
bably seldom  amounting  to  twenty  persons. 
It  was  largest  during  the  vacations,  when 
there  was  no  service  in  the  college  chapels. 
Some  few  persons  (very  few,  after  the  lapse 
of  nearly  half  a  century)  will  remember 
these  services  :  how  Newman,  after  putting 
on  his  surplice  in  Adam  de  Brome's  Chapel, 
entered  the  large  chancel  by  the  western 
door  (there  was  no  other  door  in  those 
days)  a  few  minutes  before  the  hour,  how 
he  walked  quickly  and  quietly  up  to  the 
altar  steps,  dropped  lightly  on  his  knees, 
then  rose,  and  stood  motionless  till  the  clock 
had  finished  striking,  and  then  began  the 
service.  They  will  also  remember  his  read- 
ing (who  can  ever  forget  it  ?),  so  impressive 
and  perfect  in  its  own  peculiar  style,  so 
offensive  and  irreverent  when  imitated  by 
his  younger  admirers.  It  seems  to  us  that 
Prof.  Shaii'p's  account  of  his  reading  (quoted 
by  Miss  Mozley,  ii.  255)  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading, while  it  does  not  do  justice  to  its 
effectiveness. 

' '  Each  separate  sentence,  or  at  least  each  short 
paragraph,  was  spoken  rapidly,  but  with  great 
clearness  of  intonation ;  and  then  at  its  close 
there  was  a  pause,  then  another  rapidly  but 
clearly  spoken  sentence,  followed  by  another 
pause." 

This  description  almost  gives  the  impression 
of  a  monotonous  succession  of  pauses  after 
the  reader's  excessively  rapid  delivery.    But 
this  was  certainly  not  the  idea  that  would 
occur  to  anyone  after  hearing  Newman  read 
either  one  of  his    sermons  or   one    of   the 
Lessons.     He  varied  the  style  of  his  reading 
as  the  subject  required  it,  and  the  pauses 
were  only  employed  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 
Perhaps  no  passage  could  be  chosen  more 
suited  to  exemplify  the  two  chief  peculiari- 
ties of  Newman's  reading  than  the  end  of 
the  tliird  chapter  of  St.  Luke,   containing 
our  Lord's   genealogy,   which   (it  may  be 
necessary  to  remind  our  younger  readers) 
was  in  those    days  one  of  the  Lessons  in 
Church.     The  list  of  names  was  read  over 
with  wonderful  rapidity,   but  "  with  great 
clearness   of   intonation,"   till   ho   came   to 
"  which   was   the   son   of   Seth,"   when  he 
made  a  short  but  decided  pause ;  then  he 
read,  "  whic^h  was  the  son  of  Adam  "  ;  then 
he  made  a  longer  pause,  and  then  read  in  a 
somewhat   lo^^•er    tone   of   deep   reverence, 
"  which  was  the  son  of  God." 

In  1834  he  says  (ii.  50):  "It  is  now  a 
year  since  I  have  been  anxious  to  begin  a 
weekly  celebration  of  the  liord's  Supper, 
but  as  yet  I  have  not  moved  a  step.  I  think 
I  shall  begin  with  Saints'  days  first."  In 
April  9,  1837,  he  enters  in  his  "Chrono- 
logical Notes"  (ii.  248):  "Early  Com- 
munion at  St.  Mary's  first  time ;  nineteen 
persons  altogether." 

These  three  services  (two  of  which  are  still 
continued)  wore  the  only  novelties  intro- 
duced by  Newman  at  St.  Mary's.  In  a  letter 
(first  printed  in  the  Ac.vdemy,  August  30, 
1890),  he  says  :  "  I  don't  think  I  made  any 
innovation  of  ritual  at  St.  Mary's  down  to 
a  surplice  for  preaching  in."  He  took  no 
active  part  in  parish  business  (of  wliich 
there  was  really  very  little),  and  his  Church- 
warden (who  is  still  alive)  does  not  remember 
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ever  seeing  liim  at  a  vestry  meeting  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  incum- 
bency. It  appears  from  these  volumes  that 
he  once  got  into  hot  water  by  refusing  to 
marry  one  of  his  parishioners  who  had  never 
been  baptized,  and  that  the  matter  was  men- 
tioned (with  exaggerations)  in  the  Tinws. 
However,  the  lady  was  baptized  after  her 
marriage,  as  also  was  another  member  of 
her  family  (vol.  ii.,  p.  131). 

But  it  was  at  the  outlying  hamlet  of 
Littlemore  that  Newman  had  his  chief 
work  as  a  parish  priest,  which  he  enjoyed 
thoroughly,  and  where  his  mother  and 
sisters  (who  lived  for  a  time  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood)  were  most  useful.  He 
was  the  means  of  getting  a  small  church 
built,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by 
his  mother,  on  July  21,  18.35.  It  was  con- 
secrated by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Bagot) 
on  September  22,  1836,  and  there  was  daily 
service  there  from  the  time  it  was  opened. 
He  was  active  also  in  the  school ;  and  his 
younger  Oxford  friends  (who  knew  nothing 
of  his  musical  acquirements)  were  astonished 
and  amused  by  the  story  that  one  of  them 
had  been  over  to  Littlemore  to  see  him  (for 
he  passed  much  of  his  time  there  latterly), 
and  had  found  him  "  fiddling  "  to  the  school 
children,  while  they  were  practising  their 
hymns  for  Sunday.  His  catechising  the 
children  in  church  was  so  attractive  that 
men  went  out  from  Oxford  every  Sunday  to 
hear  it  (vol.  ii.,  p.  302).  Indeed,  his  affec- 
tion for  the  place  was  so  great  that  he 
wished  to  give  up  St.  Mary's  and  retain 
Littlemore  ;  but  the  coUege  (instigated 
greatly  by  the  Provost)  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  consent  to  this.  Accordingly,  his 
connexion  with  St.  Mary's  and  with  Little- 
more came  to  an  end  in  September  1843. 
In  his  "Chronological  Notes"  he  mentions 
that  on  the  17th  he  preached  at  St.  Mary's  ; 
on  the  1 8tli  ho  went  to  London,  and  resigned 
St.  Mary's  before  a  notary  ;  on  the  19th  he 
sent  in  his  resignation  by  Mr.  Copeland, 
his  curate,  to  the  Archdeacon  for  the  Bishop, 
and  wrote  to  his  Churchwarden  the  note 
printed  in  the  Academy  of  August  30,  1890  ; 
on  the  24th  he  preached  at  St.  Mary's  for 
the  last  time ;  and,  on  the  25th,  which  was 
Littlemore  Commemoration,  he  preached 
"  No.  604,  his  last  sermon  "  (ii.  424).  Thus 
ended  his  duties  as  a  parish  priest  of 
the  Anglican  Church  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
October  6,  1845,  that  he  resigned  his  fellow- 
ship at  Oriel,  and  two  days  afterwards  he 
was  received  into  the  church  of  Eome. 

The  account  of  Newman's  intercourse 
with  Arnold  must  be  reserved  for  another 
opportunity. 

W.  A.  Geeenhill. 


Impressions    and     Opinions.       By     George 
Moore.     (David  Nutt.) 

Me.  George  Moore  has  been  described, 
with  impressive  inaccuracy,  as  the  EngUsh 
Zola.  At  what  was  practically  the  outset 
of  his  career  he  gained  a  certain  notoriety, 
which  did  him,  artisticall}',  both  good  and 
harm,  as  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  the 
'  novel  against  Mr.  Mudie.  It  did  him  good, 
by  calling  public  attention  to  an  unknown 
name ;  it  did  him  harm,  by  attaching  to  that 
name  a  certain  stigma.      How  wicked  a 


book  must  be,  said  innocent  people,  if  Mr. 
Mudie  and  Mr.  Smith  have  declined  to 
circulate  it !  Mr.  Moore,  it  is  true,  had 
been  guilty  of  certain  audacities  ;  he  had 
not  written  precisely  for  the  young  person  ; 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  lived  in  France 
and  studied  French  masterpieces.  So,  for 
those  who  believed  in  the  Continental 
rather  than  the  Modern  British  canons  of 
art,  his  coming  was  welcomed  as  the  coming 
of  a  deliverer.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Moore 
has  delivered  nobody,  not  even  himself. 
He  has  written  one  book  which  to  my  mind 
is  a  masteri)iece,  A  Miimiuer's  Wife,  and 
another  book  which  is  amazingly  clever, 
The  Confessions  of  a  Young  Ilan,  with  four  or 
five  other  novels  which  are— well — manqiies, 
in  spite  of  their  ability,  their  independence, 
their  unquestionable  merits  of  various  kinds. 
Meanwhile  the  three-volume  novel  pursues 
its  placid  course ;  Mr.  Mudie  and  Mr. 
Smith  cater  for  the  young  person  ;  and  Mr. 
Vizetelly  has  not  precisely  made  his  fortune 
out  of  the  one-volume  novel. 

Mr.  George  Moore's  Hterary  career  has 
been  singularly  interesting ;  his  character 
as  a  writer  is  very  curious.  A  man  who 
respects  his  art,  who  is  devoted  to  literature, 
who  has  a  French  eye  for  form,  he  seems 
condemned  to  produce  work  which  is  always 
spotted  with  imperfection.  All  his  life  he 
has  been  seeking  a  style,  and  he  has  not 
yet  found  one.  At  times  he  drops  into  style 
as  if  by  accident,  and  then  he  drops  style 
as  if  by  design.  He  has  a  passionate 
delight  in  the  beauty  of  good  prose ;  he 
has  an  ear  for  the  magic  of  phrases ;  his 
words  catch  at  times  a  troubled,  expressive 
chann  ;  yet  he  has  never  attained  ease  in 
writing,  and  he  is  capable  of  astounding 
incorrectnesses — the  incorrectness  of  a  man 
who  knows  better,  who  is  not  careless,  and 
yet  who  cannot  help  himself.  The  impres- 
sion produced  by  his  best  work  is  that 
of  largo,  forthright  power,  and  also  of 
measure,  design,  the  capacity  for  constriic- 
tion.  A  Mummer's  Wife  is  admirably  put 
together,  admirably  planned  and  shaped ; 
the  whole  composition  of  the  book  is 
masterly.  The  style  may  drag,  but  not  the 
action  ;  tho  construction  of  a  sentence  may 
bo  uncertain,  but  not  the  construction  of  a 
character.  The  actor  and  his  wife  are  really 
living  people ;  we  see  them  in  their  sur- 
roundings, and  we  see  every  detail  of  those 
surroundings.  What  is  most  wonderful, 
perhaps,  is  the  atmosphere.  Mr.  Moore, 
when  he  turned  from  painting  to  literature, 
preserved  the  essential  quality  of  the  painter. 
He  might  have  painted  his  impressions  badly 
in  oils  ;  in  words  he  paints  them  well. 

Mr.  Moore's  new  book,  a  collection  of 
essays,  has  the  appropriate  name.  Impressions 
and  Opinions.  'The  essays  are  concerned 
with  literature,  with  the  drama,  and  with 
pictures.  In  the  first  section  there  are 
essays  on  Balzac,  Turgueneff,  Verlaine,  and 
one  or  two  others  ;  in  the  second,  on  an 
actress  of  the  eighteenth  century,  "  Mummer 
Worship,"  "  Our  Dramatists  and  their 
Literature,"  the  Theatre-Libre  ;  in  the  third 
section,  on  Meissonier  and  the  Salon  Julian, 
Degas,  art  for  the  villa,  the  new  pictures  in 
the  National  Gallery.  So  interesting,  so 
suggestive,  so  valuable  a  voliune  of  critical 
essays  has  not  appeared  since  Mr.  Pater's 


Appreciations.  In  saying  this  I  had  no 
intention  of  comparing  Mr.  Pater  and  Mr. 
Moore,  who  certainly  are,  in  all  obvious 
qualities,  extremely  unlike.  But  they  have, 
after  all,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  something 
in  common.  Alone  among  English  men  of 
letters  who  write  criticism,  they  have  a  com- 
plete emancipation  from  English  prejudices 
in  art ;  they  alone  can  be  trusted  for 
an  unbiased  opinion  as  to  the  words 
of,  let  us  say,  Goneourt,  Flaubert, 
Merimue.  Mr.  Henry  James  has  written 
some  exquisitely  subtle  and  sympathetic 
chapters  on  French  writers,  full  of  insight 
and  truth  ;  but  Mr.  James  came  to  grief 
over  Baudelaire.  Mr.  George  Saintsbury, 
who  has  written  a  series  of  charming  and 
instructive  essays  on  contemporary  French 
literature,  also  full  of  truth  and  insight, 
writes,  after  all,  with  a  continual  conscious- 
ness of  a  bourgeois  audience,  and  apologises. 
Mr.  Moore,  like  Mr.  Pater,  and  like  no  one 
else  whom  I  can  think  of,  has  an  absolute 
devotion  to  art  as  art ;  ho  is  rightly  in- 
capable of  taking  anything  into  considera- 
tion but  the  one  question — is  this  good  or  is 
it  bad  art '?  With  all  those  questions  that 
haunt  the  ordii.  .;y  English  brain  he  is 
totally  unacquainted — those  dragging  con- 
siderations of  tendency,  of  advisability,  of  con- 
vention. He  receives  impressions,  he  forms 
opinions,  and  he  states  his  opinions,  he  indi- 
cates his  impressions,  frankly,  simply,  with- 
out conceiving  the  need  of  reservations,  with- 
out feeling  impelled  to  insist  on  limitations. 
So  he  has  written  an  assay  on  Balzac,  which 
does  really  drive  home  on  us  the  intense 
and  universal  power  of  the  man ;  he  has 
written  an  essay  on  Turgueneif,  which  only 
a  fellow-craftsman  could  have  written ;  he 
has  been  the  first  to  introduce  to  English 
readers  the  greatest  living  Frencli  poet — 
Paul  Verlaine.  In  his  consideration  of  tho 
drama  of  to-day  Mr.  Moore  has  had  the 
courage  to  say  the  truth  at  all  costs — not  with- 
out exaggeration,  at  times,  but  at  all  events 
fearlessly  and  with  emphasis.  Mr.  Moore's 
views  of  dramatic  art  seem  to  me,  as  a  rule, 
unimpeachably  sound  ;  and  it  is  refreshing 
to  read  so  much  sober  good  sense  on  a 
question  which  lias  been  more  hotly  dis- 
cussed, and  to  less  jiurpose,  than  anything 
public  or  private  outside  Ireland.  In  the 
section  devoted  to  art,  Mr.  Moore  gives  us 
impressions  and  opinions  which  are  specially 
valuable  on  account  of  his  intimate  technical 
knowledge  of  tho  subject.  He  at  least 
answers  to  Mr.  Whistler's  requirement :  he  is 
a  critic  of  pictures  who  has  actuality  painted 
pictures  himself.  And  nothing  in  the  book 
is  more  admirable,  both  as  criticism  and  as 
literature,  than  the  brief,  expressive  study 
of  Degas,  the  painter  who  has  created  a 
new  art,  ultra-modern,  fin  de  siccJe,  the  art 
of  the  ballet,  the  bathroom,  the  washing- 
tub,  the  racecourse,  the  shop-window.  Here 
is  a  paragraph  which  may  bo  severed,  with- 
out too  much  loss,  from  its  context. 

"  The  violation  of  all  the  principles  of  com- 
position is  the  work  of  the  first  fool  that  chooses 
to  make  the  caricature  of  art  his  career ;  but, 
like  Wagner,  Degas  is  possessed  of  such  intui- 
tive knowledge  of  tho  qualities  inherent  in  the 
various  elements  that  nature  presents  that  ho  is 
enabled,  after  having  disintegrated,  to  re- 
integrate them,  and  with  surety  of  ever  finding 
a  new  and  more  elegant  synthesis.    After  the 
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dancers  came  the  waslierwoman.  It  is  one  thing 
to  paint  washerwomen  amid  decorative  shadows, 
as  Teniers  would  have  done,  and  another  thing 
to  draw  washerwomen  yawning  over  the  ironing- 
table  in  sharp  outline  upon  a  dark  background. 
But  perhaps  the  most  astonishing  revolution  of 
all  was  the  introduction  of  the  shop-window 
into  art.  Think  of  a  large  plate-glass  window, 
full  of  bonnets,  a  girl  leaning  forward  to  gather 
one !  Think  of  the  monotonous  and  wholly 
unbearable  thing  any  other  painter  would  have 
contrived  from  such  a  subject ;  and  then 
imagine  a  dim,  strange  picture,  the  subject  of 
which  is  hardly  at  first  clear ;  a  strangely  con- 
trived composition,  full  of  the  dim,  sweet,  sad 
poetry  of  female  work.  For  are  not  those 
bonnets  the  signs  and  symbols  of  long  hours  of 
weariness  and  dejection  ?  and  the  woman  that 
gathers  them,  iron-handed  fashion,  has  moulded 
and  sot  her  seal  upon.  See  the  fat  woman 
trying  on  the  bonnet  before  the  pier-glass,  the 
shopwomen  around  her.  How  the  lives  of 
those  poor  women  are  ej^itomised  and  depicted 
in  a  gesture  I  Years  of  servility  and  obeisance 
to  customers,  all  the  life  of  the  fashionable 
woman's  shop  is  there.  Degas  says  :  '  Les 
artistes  sont  tellement  presses !  et  que  nous 
faisons  bien  notre  affaire  avec  les  choses  qu'ils 
ont  oubliees.'  ('  Artists  are  always  in  such  a 
hurry,  and  we  find  all  that  we  want  in  what 
they  have  left  behind  ')." 

The  value  of  Mr.  Moore's  book  is  that  it 
is  the  work  of  an  artist  who  understands 
art,  and  who  is  entirely  honest,  absolutely 
unaffected,  in  his  noting  down  of  exactly 
how  he  has  been  impressed  by  this  or  that 
novel,  drama,  or  picture.  Understanding 
criticism,  as  he  says,  "more  as  the  story  of 
the  critic's  own  soul  than  as  an  exact 
science,"  he  tells  us,  in  tlie  most  straight- 
forward and  convincing  way,  just  what  his 
own  sensation  has  been,  not  in  the  least 
caring  to  arrive  at  any  sort  of  abstract 
critical  truth — as  if  that  were  possible  ! — 
not  in  the  least  caring  if  he  seems  in  one 
jilace  to  contradict  what  he  has  said  in 
anotlior.  Tliis  truth  to  one's  impression  of 
things,  liow  rare  it  is  '.  The  first  difficulty 
with  most  people  is  to  know  what  their  own 
impression  is  ;  the  next  to  express  it  in  pre- 
cise terms.  Mr.  Moore  is  never  in  doubt  as 
to  the  impression  ho  has  received,  and  that 
he  can  be  botli  precise  and  subtle  in  cxj^res- 
sing  it  let  the  following  paragrajth  bear 
witness : — 

"  But  to  whom  shall  we  compare  Turgueneff? 
It  would  be  vain  to  speak  of  Miss  Austen  ;  her 
charm  is  too  special,  too  peculiar  to  herself. 
Balzac's  genius  lies  in  his  universality,  Miss 
Austen's  in  her  parochialism  ;  the  fonner  was 
infinitely  daring  in  attempting  almost  every- 
thing, the  latter  is  infinitely  daring  in  at- 
tempting almost  nothing.  She  seems  to 
have  formulated  her  poetic  system  as  fol- 
lows :  I  know  nothing  of  the  natural  sciences, 
of  politics,  of  metaphysics,  nor  have  I  attempted 
to  plumb  the  depths  of  the  human  soul ;  I  am 
a  maiden  lady,  interested  in  the  few  people 
with  whom  my  lot  is  cast.  If  you  care  to  hear 
how  So-and-so  married  So-and-so  I  will  tell  you, 
and  the  simple  tale  I  will  relieve  by  an  elderly 
gentleman  whose  faith  is  in  gruel,  and  who 
strives  to  obtain  converts  to  his  favourite 
nourishment ;  but  if  you  want  to  be  astonished 
or  instructed,  go  elsewhere  ;  I  can  do  neither, 
nor  will  I  pretend  to.  Now  if  the  reader  can 
imagine  a  beautifully  cultivated  islet,  lying 
Komewhere  between  the  philosophic  realism  of 
Balzac  and  the  maiden-lady  realism  of  Miss 
Austen,  he  will  have  gone  far  to  see  Turgueneff 
as  I  see  him.  Or  shall  I  refer  him  to  Mr. 
Heni-y  James,  who  may  be  said  to  be  allied  to 


the  Russian  novelist  more  than  any  other  writer. 
The  obvious  aim  of  both  is  subtlety,  and  both 
are  reserved.  On  many  occasions  both  have 
no  doubt  said,  '  I  shall  gain  more  by  not  saying 
the  word  than  by  saying  it.  Is  not  nature  very 
often  vague ''  People  come  and  go  we  know 
not  where  or  how. '  But  Turgueneff  had  a  more 
intellectual  audience  than  Mr.  Henry  James, 
and  no  matter  how  strong  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment may  be,  sooner  or  later  the  audience  has 
its  way  with  the  artist ;  and  reservation  with 
Mr.  Henry  James  often  drifts  merely  into  good 
breeding  ;  he  is  often  merely  social,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  great  qualities,  too  often  like 
a  fashion-plate." 

How  admirable  this  is,  how  admirably 
expressed  !  Eeading  over  what  I  have  just 
transcribed,  I  am  half  tempted  to  go  back 
and  alter  what  I  said  at  the  beginning  about 
a  writer  who  can  write  so  well.  But  no, 
let  it  stand  :  what  I  said  was  perfectly  true. 
Yet  the  author  of  A  ihunmer^s  Wife,  of  The 
Confessiom  of  a  Yoimg  3fan,  of  Jmpressions  and 
Opinions,  lias  more  narrowly  escaped  being 
a  great  writer  than  evea  he  himself,  perhaps, 
is  aware. 

Arthur  Symojts. 


TWO    BOOKS   ON   SPANISH   HISTORY. 

Chapters  from  the  Religious  History  of  Spain 
connected  icith  the  Inquisition.  By  Henry 
Charles  Lea.     (Philadelphia.) 

Mudes  Sur  rJEspapie.  Par  A.  Morel-Patio. 
Deuxieme  Serie.     (Paris  :  Bouillon.) 

These  books  are  very  different  in  their 
character  and  in  their  special  subject,  but 
they  are  equally  excellent.  It  would  be 
hard  to  give  the  preference  to  the  one  over 
the  other  as  thorough  conscientious  studies 
of  different  portions  of  Spanish  history — 
studies,  based  not  only  on  printed  matter 
and  on  documents  accessible  to  all,  but  on 
MSS.  l3'ing  before  unrecognised  in  public 
libraries  or  in  private  hands.  They  thus 
are  real  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject  of  wliich  they  treat.  M.  Lea  is  well 
known  as  the  latest  historian  of  the  Sjianish 
Inquisition  ;  tho  inedited  private  MSS. 
which  he  chiefly  uses  are  in  the  possession 
of  Gen.  V.  Eiva  Palacio  of  Mexico,  and  of 
Mr.  David  Fergusson  ;  while  M.  Morel- 
Fatio,  dealing  with  the  eighteenth  century, 
makes  use  of  MS.  letters,  journals,  and 
writings  of  the  Condes  Fernan-Nuiiez,  of 
the  Prince  Salm-Salm,  of  the  Abbe  of  Viera 
and  others,  which  he  lias  printed  in  his 
Appendix. 

Let  us  take  M.  Lea's  book  first,  in  which, 
tliough  the  style  is  sometimes  negligent,  the 
matter  is  always  valuable.  It  consists  of 
five  studies,  or  essays  :  on  the  Censorship 
of  tJie  Press,  on  the  Mystics  and  Illuminati, 
on  the  Endemoniadas,  on  El  Santo  Nino  de  la 
Guardia,  and  on  Brianda  de  Bardaxi.  Of 
these  the  essays  on  tho  censorship  of  the 
press,  and  that  on  the  mystics  are  by  far 
the  most  valuable  ;  the  two  last  have 
appeared  elsewhere.  Tlie  article  on  the 
censorship  of  tho  press  is  important,  not 
only  for  tlie  religious,  but  also  for  the 
literary  history  of  Spain.  M.  Lea  brings 
out  well  both  the  independence  of  the 
Spanish  censorship  as  regards  the  Eoman 
Index,  and  also  its  perpetual  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions,  which  did  more  liarm 


would  ^ave  done. 


than  sustained  severity 
He  well  observes  p.  124- 

"  Of  all  monarchs  the  King  of  Spain  was  the 
most  absolute  and  the  most  resolute  to  preserve 
his  prerogative  against  papal  encroachments. 
Spain  had  always  asserted  the  right  to  regulate 
the  internal  affairs  of  her  Chiu-ch  in  many 
points  which  conflicted  with  the  claims  of  the 
Holy  See  and  with  ecclesiastical  privilege  as 
defined  in  the  canon  law." 

The  long  quarrel  between  the  Carmelites 
and  Jesuits  on  Papenbrock's  Acta  Sanctorum 
and  the  contradictory  decrees  continued 
after  1643.  I  have  in  my  possession  several 
such,  both  MSS.  and  printed,  down  to  1759. 
One  is  a  copy  of  a  strong  letter  in  defence 
of  the  Jesuits  against  the  Inquisitor  General 
from  the  Most  August  Emperor  Leopold 
Ignacio  to  our  Catholic  Majesty — dada  en 
Viena  a  20  de  Enero  de  1696.  In  some  parts 
of  this  essay,  M.  Lea  allows  hardly  enough 
weight  to  the  great  part  that  contraband  of 
all  kinds  has  played  in  Spain.  Somebody 
has  described  the  despotism  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  XV.  of  France  as  a  despotism  tempered 
by  epigram ;  so  Spain  in  some  respects 
might  be  described  as  a  despotism  tempered 
by  contraband.  Laws  were  made  in  Spain 
but  not  always  observed  there.  Canovas 
del  Castillo  has  noticed  the  curious  fact  of 
the  number  of  subscribers  to  Diderot's 
Encyclopaedia  in  the  Basque  Provinces.  I 
have  found  copies  of  earlier  editions  of 
Jansenius,  Quesnel,  and  other  Jansenists  in 
private  libraries  in  Northern  Spain,  dating 
long  before  the  suppression  of  the  censor- 
shiji ;  and  such  books  if  once  in  these  parts 
would  easily  spread  to  other  provinces. 

In  the   essay   on  the  mj'stics.   Dr.   Lea 
excellently   remarks  (pp.    21-7)  that   "the 
boundaries  between  heresy  and   sainthood 
were  often  perilously  obscure."    Mysticism 
belongs  to  all  religions,  and  to  none.  Found 
in  the   earliest   Buddhist  writings  and    in 
religions   older   stiU,    when     all    forms  of 
external    religion   and    of    objective    faith 
have  been  discarded,  this  may  still  remain  ; 
as  examples  in  proof,  compare  the  parallel 
passages  of  Molinos   and  Amiel's   Journal 
Intime,  or  Leon    Hebraeo's   writings   with 
Spenser's   "Hymn    to   Heavenly   Beauty." 
Facts  like  these  show  that  the  Church  may 
be  right  in  keeping  strict  watch  over  mystic 
tendencies   and   aberrations.    At   the  same 
time   Dr.   Lea   hardly  does    justice  to  the 
exceeding  beauty  of  the  style  and  thoughts 
of  the  best  of  the  Spanish  mystics,  such  aa 
Luis  de  Leon  and  Luis  de  Granada  on  the 
one    side,   and    Juan    de    Valdes    on    the 
other  ;  nor  does  he  sufficiently  recognise  the 
vast  change  made  when  that  which  is  occa- 
sional only  in  an  earlier  writer  is  moulded 
and  hardened  into  a  sine  qua  non  system  by 
a  later   one.      The   infernal  slowness  and 
patience  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion on  wliich  he  dwells  were  but  exaggera- 
tions of  the  tedious  methods  of  Spanish  civil 
and  criminal  laws.     Asking  once  one  of  our 
ambassadors  in  South  America  what  gave 
him  most  trouble,  he  repUed  at  once,  "not 
international  and  political  questions,  but  the 
Spanish  law ;  even  where  the  innocence  was 
allowod  and  notorious,    it   sometimes  takes 
two  years  to  procure  the  liberation  of  a 
prisoner."      I   may   add    that    the    Ciudad 
Mystiia  of  Maria  de  Agreda  {i.e.  an  auto- 
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biography  of  the  B.V.M.)  is  by  no  means 
dead ;  there  have  been  two  French  transla- 
tions, at  least,  in  the  present  century,  and 
it  still  supplies  the  chief  matter  to  many  of 
the  popular  manuals  used  in  the  Mois  do 
Marie. 

"With  regard  to  the  subject  of  sorcery, 
the  Endemoniadas,  and  El  8aiito  Nino  de  la 
Guardia,  I  think  that  the  latter  case  marks 
a  real  attempt  at  sorcery,  casting  a  spell 
over  the  Inquisitors  on  the  part  of  the  Jews. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  I'assover  sacrifice 
of  a  Christian  child.  The  deed,  so  far  as  it 
■was  really  committed,  would  be  the  out- 
come of  terror  and  superstition.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
kings,  after  a  long  struggle,  had  ceased 
to  protect  "  mios  Judios  "  ;  the  first  aidos 
de  fe  against  them  had  taken  place,  the 
first  decrees  of  expulsion  were  published,  ex- 
tirpation stared  them  in  the  face.  If  con- 
verted, they  were  only  more  helpless  victims 
to  the  Inquisition  as  "  conversos  "  than  they 
had  been  as  Jews.  There  was  no  help  for 
them  anywhere — in  God  or  in  man  ;  what 
wonder,  then,  that  some  should  turn  to  that 
other  help,  which  everyone  believed  in  in 
that  age,  the  diabolical  help  of  sorcery.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  conclude  that,  because 
■witchcraft  itself  is  unreal,  therefore  it  was 
never  practised.  So  long  as  spells  of  any 
kind  were  believed  to  have  real  power,  the 
belief  engendered  the  practice.  I  do  not 
say  that  I  think  all  the  details  of  the  case 
of  the  Nino  de  la  Guardia,  and  especially 
that  of  tlie  crucifixion,  are  proved.  The 
evidence  is  always  vague  and  proof  difficult 
in  such  cases  ;  but  I  think  that  some  attempt 
at  sorcery  was  made,  and  a  stolen  Host  was 
used.  Because  torture  was  a  most  uncertain 
method  of  extracting  evidence,  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  evidence  thus  obtained  was 
false.  The  temptation  to  add  to  what  -was 
true,  w^hen  once  confession  began,  was 
very  great ;  but  the  initial  facts  may  be 
correct.  In  general,  the  Inquisition  dealt 
(for  the  times)  mercifully  with  witchcraft ; 
in  the  great  epidemic  in  the  first  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  Church  and  the 
Inquisition  showed  far  more  good  sense  and 
mercy  than  the  French  lawyers,  On  the 
other  hand,  I  should  state  that  M.  Morel- 
Fatio  alludes  to  the  story  as  undoubtedly 
untrue. 

To  pass  from  M.  Lea's  volume  to  that  of 
M.  Morel-Fatio  is  to  go  from  the  dungeon 
and  the  torture-chambers  of  the  Inquisition 
to  the  life  of  court  and  camp,  and  to  the 
salons  of  the  grandees  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  III.  Of  this  life  we  have  here  an 
excellent  picture  grouped  round  the  central 
figures  of  the  Condes  Fernan-Nuiiez  aud  the 
Dukes  of  Infantado.  The  third  figure,  the 
Prince  Emanuel  of  Salm-Salm,  shows  us  one 
of  the  most  curious  types  of  the  old  regime  ; 
the  high-bom,  half-military,  half-courtly 
adventurer,  who,  if  he  could  get  no  post  in 
his  own  country,  took  ser-vice  in  that  of 
another  with  equal  indifference.  Thus,  this 
prince's  career  (if  career  it  can  be  called 
when  he  seems  to  have  done  nothing  in 
either  coxmtry)  was  about  equally  divided 
as  colonel-proprietor,  first  of  a  regiment 
in  Spain  for  a  score  of  years,  then  for 
another  score  of  a  French  regiment ; 
and  yet,  when  the  Revolution  comes,  he 


claims  exemption  from  the  laws  and  saigie 
of  Franco  on  tlio  ground  that  he  is  a  German 
and  not  a  Frenchman.  So  nearly  all  the 
Spanish  grandees  here  represented  are  more 
or  loss  afranccsados — all  tainted  with  wliat 
they  called  philosophy ;  not  one,  from  tlio 
kings  downward,  endowed  with  real  mili- 
tary spirit  or  manly  virtues,  all  children  of 
the  decadence,  drifting  heliilessly  to  the 
end  which  would  have  made  Spain  a 
province  of  France,  but  for  the  Spanish 
people,  whom  they  never  understood.  The 
Conde  Fernan-Nufiez  himself  is  the  only 
character  which  rouses  our  sympathies,  and 
under  M.  Morel-Fatio's  guidance  we  learn 
to  know  him  well. 

Hajipy  would  the  task  of  the  reviewer  be 
if  books  of  tliorough  workmanship  like 
these  two  fell  often  to  his  lot. 

Wentwortii  Webster. 


A  Ride  Through  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia. 

By  Henry  C.  Barkley.  (.lohn  Murray'.) 
It  is  diificult  to  see  the  raison  d'etre  of 
this  book.  Isolated  passages  are  interest- 
ing ;  but  there  are  so  many  errors  that 
one  mistrusts  the  whole ;  the  style,  never 
brilliant,  at  times  sets  the  reader's  teeth 
on  edge ;  and  the  information  generally 
is  not  U])  to  date.  Mr.  Barkley  for- 
gets that  while  he  has  kejjt  an  expectant 
public  waiting  more  than  twelve  years  for 
his  book,  the  marcli  of  events  has  continued, 
so  that  we  find  tlie  author  printing  such 
things  as — the  "Bulgars  are  very  bumptious, 
and  hardly  know  their  position,  and  are  de- 
cidedly not  ripe  to  govern  themselves  with- 
out foreign  help  " — without  so  much  as  a 
footnote  to  acknowledge  that  the  sturdy 
little  Principality  has  proved  liim  utterly  at 
fault.  In  sjieaking  of  the  massacre  of  the 
prisoners  and  wounded  at  Plevna,  when  told 
by  a  Turkish  soldier  that  "  it  -was  done  by 
the  Bashi-Bazouks  and  Circassians  . 
they  killed  the  Osmanli  soldiers  themselves 
for  the  sake  of  plunder,"  Mr.  Barkley  says  : 
"  I  took  this  last  part  with  a  grain  of  salt,  for 
what  is  a  Bashi-Bazouk  p  Simply  ii  lowcr- 
ordor  Turk  ;  and  what  is  a  soldier  but  the  same  ': 
Putting  on  a  ragged  old  uniform  cannot  alter 
the  nature  of  the  man,  and  I  believe  the  soldier 
that  fought  in  the  light  often  becime  a  cut- 
throat in  the  dark." 

Yet  he  makes  the  distinction  later  on,  and 
speaks  of 

"  that  deservedly  ill-reputed  force,  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  that  is  to  say,  an  untrained,  self- 
horsed  volunteer,  whose  object  in  appearing  in 
the  flold  was  to  amass  all  the  portable  plunder 
he  could  for  his  private  use." 

Mr.  Barkley  began  his  ride  at  Broussa, 
a  town  with  which  he  was  much  impressed, 
as  all  ■visitors  are.  But  even  the  valley 
of  Broussa,  than  which  nature  has  scarcely 
produced  anything  riclier  or  more  lovelj', 
fails  to  inspire  any  graphic  passages. 
Indeed,  the  autlior  appears  to  lack  the 
capacity,  so  essential  to  the  writer  of  travels, 
for  receiving  vivid  impressions  and  repro- 
ducing tliem  in  his  pages,  lie  finds  tlie 
houses  of  Broussa  "  old-fashioned,"  and 
sees  neither  beauty  nor  grandeur  in  the 
mosques  which  have  aroused  the  enthusiasm 
of  so  many  travellers.  The  silk  industry, 
which   forms  the   chief  occupation   of  the 


inhabitants,  Mr.  Barkley  tells  us,  "has 
been  going  downhill  for  some  years."  This 
is  no  longer  true,  though  doubtless  correct 
when  it  was  written.  The  adoption  of  the 
Pasteur  system  has  resulted  in  the  exter- 
mination of  the  disease  which  formerly 
ravaged  the  worm.  Of  late  years  the 
industry  has  been  gradually  recovering  its 
old  importance,  and  tliere  are  at  present  in 
the  town  of  Broussa  itself  no  fewer  than 
forty-two  mills,  emj^loying  about  120  hands 
each.  The  seed  comes  chiefly  from  France, 
not  "Japan,  Italy,  or  Bagdad."  The  most 
interesting  branch  of  the  trade  is  the 
cottage  industry,  the  beautiful  stuffs  for 
which  Broussa  is  renowned  being  made  by 
the  Turkish  women  at  their  homes ;  but  of 
this  Mr.  Barkley  tells  us  nothing  except 
that  he 

"  visited  one  or  two  wretched  sheds,  where 
Turkish  towels  and  embroidered  handkerchiefs 
wore  being  made,  and  nothing  could  have  been 
rougher  than  the  old-fashioned  looms ;  but  the 
Turkish  owners  evidently  looked  on  the  miser- 
able frames  as  something  to  be  proud  of." 

The  travellers  were  plentifully  regaled 
with  stories  of  L.igandage  and  violence; 
but  although  the  conclusion  of  peace  had 
flooded  the  country  with  disbanded  troops, 
and  the  Zaptieh  force  was  in  a  most  dis- 
organised state,  they  were  unmolested 
throughout  their  wanderings.  Their  experi- 
ences will  not  tempt  any  but  the  hardiest  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps.  The  following  is 
not  less  inviting  than  many  other  incidents  : 

"  The  road  .  .  .  had  been  washed  away  into 
such  deep  ruts  .  .  .  that  the  .-ii-aba  must  have 
gone  over  had  it  not  been  for  the  perj)endicular 
banks  on  either  side  on  wliich  it  fell,  aud  against 
which  it  had  to  bo  dragged  ;  and  this  made  the 
work  so  heavy  that  tho  horses  jibbed,  and 
eventually  sat  down  like  dogs  on  their  haunches. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  tie  up  our 
riding  horses,  unload  the  araba,  and  then 
altogether  give  it  a  shove,  till  the  horses  with  a 
plunge  took  to  drawing,  and  rushed  on  for  a 
tow  hundred  yards,  to  stick  fast  again  ;  and  this 
they  did  so  often  that  it  was  au  hour  before  we 
got  to  the  top,  a  distance  of  a  mile.  Then 
all  the  luggage  had  to  be  fetched  up  and 
reloaded  .  .  .  To  make  matters  worse,  a  heavy 
thunderstorm  came  on,  and  we  were  soon,  in 
spite  of  our  mackintoshes,  a  cake  of  mui  and 
slush." 

That  in  the  day  time.  At  night  they  had 
generally  to  sojourn  in  the  villages,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  specimen  : 

"  The  dirt  of  the  villages  is  beyond  belief. 
Huge  heaps  of  manure  are  on  every  available 
spot.  .  .  .  Dead  dogs  and  cats  lie  rotting  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  doors,  while  open  cesspools 
are  everywhere  handy.  The  sUible  is  never 
quite  cleaued  out.  When  the  accumulated  filth 
of  years  has  raised  the  fl  )or  so  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  head-room,  the  owner  will  clean  out 
a  foot  or  so  of  the  top  surfaio,  leaving  the 
good  old  foundat;o:i  reeking  bsncath.  Insects 
swarm  ;  and  a  night  in  one  of  these  rooms  is 
death  to  sleep  or  rest.  .  .  .  One  of  our  chief 
difficulties  was  to  find  a  flat  .spot  sufficiently 
clean  to  pitch  our  tent  on ;  and  constantly, 
when  we  had  just  got  it  up,  we  found  a  dead 
dog  or  some  equally  odoriferous  neighbjur  close 
te  windward  of  us." 

"The  village  bread  consists  of  flat  tough 
cakes,  exactly  like  old  dirty  saddle-flaps.  .  .  . 
In  most  villages  a  little  honey  can  be  got ;  in 
one  in  three  milk  is  to  be  had ;  in  one  in  five, 
eggs.  But  in  many  nothing  is  forthcoming 
but  the  '  saddle-flaps.'  " 
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But  there  are  compensations.  At  times  the 
scenery  is  grand ;  game  is  abundant  in 
many  dista'icts ;  and  pleasant  hospitality 
awaited  them  at  many  halting-places.  Kil- 
lidghar  was  one  of  these  oases.  There,  on 
tlieir  arrival,  they 

"were  at  once  taken  to  a  fresh  two-storied 
house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and 
shown  into  a  room  on  the  iipjier  story,  with 
boarded  floor  and  clean  divans,  cool,  fresh,  and 
sweet,  the  windows  looking  into  a  vineyard 
filled  with  fruit-trees  [s(V],  and  on  beyond 
across  the  valley,  some  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
to  the  steep,  rugged  hills." 

Not  only  were  they  well  lodged,  but  the 
villagers  brought  them  bread,  chickens, 
milk,  eggs,  j/aoutt  (misspelt  ymiatt  by  Mr. 
Barkley),  and  a  splendid  comb  of  virgin 
honey. 

We  are  told  a  great  deal  about  the  mis- 
government  of  the  country  and  the  lawless- 
ness of  the  inhabitants,  and  something  may 
be  learnt  from  this  book  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  different  peoples.  At  the  time  of  the 
author's  visit,  Circassians  were  arriving  by 
hundreds  ;  and  as  the  Turkish  Government 
is  at  the  present  moment  receiving  thousands 
of  these  emigrants  from  Eussia,  and  settling 
them  in  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  effect  of  these  forced 
additions  to  the  population.  As  Mr.  Barkley 
puts  it,  "  They  behaved  as  if  they  were 
lords  and  masters  of  the  country  and  kicked 
up  a  row  with  every  one  ...  if  all  was 
not  exactly  to  their  taste."  No  wonder  they 
are  hated  and  feared  by  the  settled  com- 
munities upon  whom  they  prey.  The  Mudir 
of  one  village  said  : — 

"  If  you  send  Circassians  here,  we  will  shoot 
the  lot  at  once.  .  .  .  Some  were  sent  here 
years  ago.  We  supported  them  for  a  year,  we 
built  them  hoiises  and  gave  them  land,  and  all 
the  time  they  were  liere  they  never  did  an  hour's 
work,  but  at  night  they  prowled  about,  stole 
our  cattle  and  slieep  and  that  of  our  neighbours, 
and  treated  us  as  if  wo  were  dependent  on  them." 

Nor  has  ifr.  Barkley  much  good  to  say  of 
the  other  races  with  which  he  came  in 
contact.  He  scarcelj'  leaves  to  the  Turks 
even  the  virtue  of  bra^•e^y,  and  he  says  that, 

"not  only  is  drimkenness  almost  as  common 
among  the  Tuiks  as  iO  is  with  us,  but  they 
have  apparently  got  over  thinking  it  a  sin 
and  disgrace,  and  it  is  both  openly  indulged 
in  and  openly  talked  of.  Few  of  the  upper 
classes  abstain,  and  many  make  it  a  rule 
to  go  to  bod  drunk  every  night.  .  .  .  The 
swell  Turks  delight  in  making  up  parties  to  the 
kiosks  in  the  neighbouring  vineyards,  taking 
their  womenlund  with  them.  Several  families 
wiU  join  in  these  outings.  All  get  drunk,  men 
and  women,  for  days  together.  Husbands  get 
confused,  and  mistake  their  neighbours'  wives 
for  their  own  ;  quarrels,  fighting,  and  murders 
often  take  place,  and  the  generally  phlegmatic 
Turk  becomes  when  drunk  a  raging  madman. 
If  this  is  all  true,  arid  wo  hal  it  so  constantly 
repeated  and  confirmed  in  different  towns  that 
I  cannot  help  believing  it  is,  the  end  of  the 
Turk  is  nearer  than  I  thought." 

It  woidd  be  interesting  to  know  the  nation- 
ality of  the  persons  who  gave  the  author 
this  information.  For  those  who  know  the 
Turks  comment  is  needless,  and  those  who 
go  to  the  book  for  information  will  find 
their  faith  in  the  author  too  much  shaken  to 
accept  such  astounding  statements  on  his 
authority  alone.     Ho  "  learnt  another  fact 


at  this  place  " — viz.,  that  a  Turkish  woman 
thinks  she  will  lose  her  husband's  affection 
if  she  becomes  a  mother.  Perhaps  it  was 
there  the  author  also  learnt  that  "five 
piastres  are  a  shilling !  " 

Although  he  claims  to  have  ridden  through 
Armenia,  he  scarcely  entered  the  chief  pro- 
vince ;  but  what  he  saw  of  the  Armenians 
does  not  seem  to  have  impressed  him 
favourably : — 

"  Emigration  or  self-help  of  any  sort  is  beyond 
them  ;  and  even  if  the  men  would  quit  the 
countiy,  the  women  would  not,  and  would  use 
their  irresistible  powers  of  tears  and  entreaty  to 
bind  their  mankind  under  the  Turkish  yoke. 
Poor  creatures  !  hundreds  of  years  of  oppression 
have  stamped  out  all  manly  feeling  and  made 
them  what  they  are — a  fit  people  for  slavery, 
whose  noblest  ambition  is  to  cheat  and  outwit 
their  masters,  an  operation  they  perform  with 
great  skill." 

And  again : — 

' '  The  Turks  are  the  best  friends  the  mission- 
aries have,  for  they  simply  leave  them  alone. 

.  .  .  The  real  enemies  to  the  mission  work 
are  the  Christians,  and  they  carry  their  enmity 
so  far  that  the  missionaries  and  their  wives  can- 
not go  out  into  the  streets  without  being  abused 
in  the  vilest  language,  mobbed,  or  stoned.  .  .  . 
I  sadly  fear  the  missionaries  lend  the  clo.ak  of 
religion  to  these  Armenians,  who  accept  it  to 
hide  their  swindling,  lying,  cheating,  and  other 
mean  vices,  and  also  because  they  think,  and 
truly,  that  they  may  get  a  little  protection  from 
the  missionaries,  and  through  them  sometimes 
have  justice  done  them." 

The  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
the  Turks  were  removed  for  a  short  time, 
the  three  denominations  of  Christians  would 
cut  each  other's  throats. 

The  misspelling  of  geogi-aphical  names 
throughout  the  book  is  flagrant,  and  there 
is  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  other  errors.  The 
defender  of  Kars  is  written  Muchtar  Pasha  ; 
we  have  Hussein  Arni  Pasha  instead  of 
Hussein  Avni  Pasha  ;  and  we  are  told  that 
the  news  of  the  Battak  massacres  was  pub- 
lished in  England  in  August  1877 — the 
massacres  were  almost  forgotten  by  that 
time.  J.  B.  Pinker. 


Parson  and  Peasant :  Some  Chapters  of  their 
Natural  Ilutory.  By  J.  B.  Burne. 
(Methuen.) 

TnEEE  is  an  air  of  truthfulness,  as  well  as 
of  modesty,  about  this  little  volume,  which 
cannot  fail  to  create  a  favourable  impres- 
sion .  Prom  the  dedication — ' '  To  the  memory 
of  Francis  Elvers,  Peasant  and  Parish 
Clerk" — to  the  last  chapter,  which  deals 
with  the  worries  of  a  school-teacher's  life, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  writer 
is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  his  surround- 
ings. He  has  found  in  the  small  and,  as 
some  think,  dull  sphere  of  a  country  parish 
congenial  occupation  and  numerous  oppor- 
tunities for  usefulness,  and  he  possesses  that 
common  sense  which  in  such  circumstances 
is  likely  to  be  more  serviceable  than  elo- 
quence or  erudition.  Mr.  Burne  may, 
indeed,  be  both  eloquent  and  erudite.  AVe 
know  him  only  tlirough  his  book  ;  and  there 
he  simply  stands  out  as  a  country  parson, 
who  loves  his  work  and  loves  his  people, 
and  through  this  love  has  acquired  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  both,  which  he  im- 


parts to  the  world  in  a  pleasantly-instructive 
fashion. 

Although  inferior  to  Dr.  Jessopp  as  a 
humourist,  Mr.  Burne  is  by  no  means 
wanting  in  shrewdness  of  observation  and 
witty  remark  ;  and,  while  thoroughly  appre- 
ciating the  many  good  points  in  the  English 
peasant  and  his  genuine  virtues,  he  is  also 
quite  alive  to  his  defects.  Thus,  in  the 
chapter  entitled  "The  Peasant  Behaving 
Pi-etty,"  he  comments  upon  those  forms  of 
rustic  insincerity — one  must  not  call  it 
hypocrisy — with  which  most  dwellers  in  the 
country  who  mix  with  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours are  familiar.  The  casual  visitor  from 
town  who  tries  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  the  ordinary  labourer  or  his  wife  will 
not,  as  a  rule,  get  much  out  of  them.  But 
the  parson  or  squire  will,  at  any  rate  in  the 
southern  coimties,  meet  with  a  good  deal  of 
that  cj^uestionable  courtesj'  which  consists 
in  saying  what  is  likely  to  be  acceptable 
rather  than  what  is  true.  Such  procedure 
is  not  the  result  of  any  deep-laid  plan,  but 
a  habit  transmitted  from  a  less  independent 
past.  The  parson  will,  perhaps,  receive  a 
little  delicate  flattery  about  his  last  Sunday's 
sermon,  coupled  with  an  expression  of  regret 
that  rheumatism — for  which  there  is  nothing 
so  good  as  "  new"  flannel — so  often  keeps 
man  and  wife  from  Church.  The  squire  will 
have  a  polite  inquiry  after  his  honour's 
health,  but  an  ohiter  dictum  on  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  up  club  payments  in  these  hard 
times  may  also  reach  his  ear.  But  if  either 
parson  or  squire  should  haj)pen  to  be  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge  when  Hodge  and 
his  mate  are  eating  their  "nuncheon,"  or 
ear-witness  when  the  village  matron  is 
scolding  a  refractory  child,  there  will  be 
irresistible  proof  that  rustic  tongues  have 
two  sides.  But  then  in  that  respect  there  is 
not  much  difference  between  peasant  and 
peer.  Their  vocabularies  are  not  identical, 
but  with  the  spread  of  Board  schools  and 
"society"  newspapers  even  that  distinction 
may  in  time  be  effaced. 

Mr.  Burne  has  some  excellent  observations 
on  what  he  calls  the  "  Peasant  in  Service  " 
— meaning  thereby  not  the  agi-icultural 
labourer,  but  the  domestic  servant  who 
comes  from  a  cottage  home.  The  position 
of  servants  in  most  modern  households  has 
undergone  a  mighty  change  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  demand  has  exceeded  the 
supply.  The  facilities  for  changing  situa- 
tions have  stimulated  the  desire  for  change, 
and  the  general  spirit  of  the  times  has  de- 
troyed  the  old  idea  of  dependence  on  the 
one  side  and  responsibility  on  the  other. 

"  The  eye  of  the  maiden  of  the  period  looks  to 
the  hand  of  her  mistress  for  nothing  but 
possibly  her  old  gloves — guidance  and  admoni- 
tion she  is  prone  to  resent.  .  .  .  The  relation 
in  which  she  and  her  mistress  stand  to  each 
other  she  is  inclined  to  consider  as  by  way  of 
bargain — a  certain  amount  and  kind  of  work 
in  return  for  so  much  money." 

Not  that  the  fault  is  on  one  side  only,  for 
indifferent  service  is,  as  often  as  not,  the 
result  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
employer.  The  good  offices  of  the  parson 
may  in  these  altered  circumstances  be  as 
needful  as  ever,  but  have  certainly  become 
less  easy  to  perfoi-m  ;  and  in  most  cases  he 
knows  less  about  the  servants  in  the  "  great 
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house  "  than  of  anj'  other  habitual  attendants 
at  church.  With  the  maids  of  all  work  he 
is,  however,  brought  into  frequent  contact. 
They  are  constantly  coming  home  and  often 
are  really  unfit  to  go  out. 

"  In  their  first  place  probably  they  were  unfor- 
tunate ;  set  to  work  beyond  the  Uttlo  strength 
which  they  brought  with  them,  their  growing 
limbs  were  strained,  and  their  constitution  wqp 
still  further  weakened  by  the  low  diet  which 
was  all  that  their  employers  could  afford  them. 
They  came  back  sadly  out  of  health,  and  by 
reason  of  anaemia,  the  doctor  says,  have  ever 
since  been  incapajble  of  service,  except  for  a 
short  spell.  "Would  that  they  were  as  incapable 
of  marriage  !  From  this  class  come  the  least 
capable  wives  and  mothers." 

But  Mr.  Burne  is  ready  to  testify  to  the 
general  thriftiness  of  the  peasant,  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  his  book 
is  that  in  which  he  discusses  the  benefits  of 
village  co-operative  stores.  The  subject  is 
treated  in  a  very  practical  way ;  and  the 
trade  accounts  of  a  little  business  are  given, 
■which  show  that  even  in  a  parish  with  only 
600  people  it  is  quite  possible  to  carry  it  on 
with  profit  to  the  shareholders  as  well  as 
with  advantage  to  tlie  customers. 

"The  old  village  shop  owed  its  failure  very 
much  to  buying  upon  credit;  so  soon  as  the 
town  grocer  got  the  little  tradesman  well  upon 
his  books,  he  could  shoot  the  rubbish  of  his 
grand  shop  on  to  the  village  counter  at  bis 
own  price  "; 

and,  we  must  add,  so  soon  as  tho  peasant 
got  into  debt,  he  lost  the  right  to  complain 
and  the  power  to  go  elsewhere. 

We  have  no  space  to  follow  Mr.  Burne 
further,  and  take  leave  of  him  with  regret. 
There  are  many  social  problems  upon  which 
his  observations  throw  light;  and,  though 
his  experience  has  been  gained  in  a  limited 
area,  it  is  the  experience  of  a  thoughtful 
man,  gathered  slowly  and  digested  leisurely, 
and  thus,  like  the  ripe  fruit  of  a  cultured 
tree,  is  worth  having. 

ChAHLES   J.  EOBINSON. 


is  a  thoroughly  commendable  male  character 
to   be  found   throughout   its  pages.     John 
Le  Breton,  the  handsome,  winning,  good- 
for-nothing  libertine,  and  Eeaper  Slingsby, 
tho   vulgar  parvenu   and    millionaire,    are 
portraits  hackneyed  in  conception  and,  in 
regard  to  at  least  one  of  them,  overdone  in 
treatment ;   Sir  Eobort  Strange,  the  moral 
young  man  of  the  story,  is  too  saturnine  and 
ill-tempered  to  be  attractive  ;  and  no  other 
men  play  important  parts.    With  the  women 
it  is  entirely  different :    Mona  Le  Breton, 
who,    finding    after     a    year    of    married 
life  that  her  husband  has    already    been 
divorced    under   peculiarly  scandalous   cir- 
cumstances, forthwith  leaves  him,  and  hides 
herself  under  her  maiden  name  in  a  country 
rectory,  is  a  delightful  creation  ;  and  so  to  a 
less   extent   are   Maud,    Ethel,    and    Daisy 
Carpenter,    the    rector's    three    daughters, 
Lady  Strange,  the  mother  of  Sir  Robert,' 
and   Julia  Slingsby,    the  vulgar  parvenu's 
still   more   vulgar  daughter.      In  point  of 
style  the  novel  is  above  the  average,  and  it 
contains  plenty  of  shrewd  and  even  original 
remarks  ;  so  that  on  the  whole  it  might  have 
been  declared  a  good  one,  but  for  a  distinctly 
impotent  conclusion.  That  Mona,  the  lovable, 
should  be  put  out  of  tlie  way  by  the  gross 
exjiedient  of  an  express  engine,   in  order  to 
let  a  worthless  dirorci'  and  his  xminteresting 
wife  unite  again,  is  a  provoking  miscarriage 
of  poetic  justice. 


NEW   NOVELS. 

A  Boh  from  the  Blue.     By  Scott  Graham. 

In  3  vols.     (Sampson  Low.) 
John  SqwWs  Secret.      By  C.  J.  Wills      In 

3  vols.     (Ward  &  Downey.) 
The    Prince    of    the    Glades.      By  Hannah 

Lynch.    In  2  vols.     (Methuen.) 
The  Chrut  that  h  to  he.     (Chapman  &  Hall.) 
A   Sappho  of   Green   Springs,  Sec     By  Bret 

Harte.     (Chatto  &  Windus.) 

A  Domestic  Experiment.     By  the  author  of 
"Ideala."     (Blackwood.) 

The   Golden  Lake.      By  W.  Carlton  Da  we. 
(Tnschler.) 

From  some  press  notices  which  appear  at 
the  end  of  A  Bolt  from  the  Blue  it  would 
appear  that  the  author  is  a  man.  If  this  is 
the  case,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  has 
managed  by  his  style  of  writing  to  disguise 
the  fact  remarkably  well.  The  book  in 
question  shows  a  subtle  intimacy  with 
feminine  weaknesses,  instincts,  and  impulses, 
not  often  possessed  by  men  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  exhibits  little  knowledge  of, 
or  sympathy  witlx,  masculine  attributes,  nof 


Without  doubt  John  Squire' t  Secret  is  an 
entertaining   book,    though,  unfortunately, 
the   entertainment  is  not   of  a   very  high 
order.     Mr.  Wills  is  not  devoid  of  valuable 
literary  qualifications  :  his  books  descriptive 
of  Persian  habits  and  society  have  for  some 
time  been  recognised  as  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  that  country  ;  and 
he   has   a  keen  eye  for  salient  points  and 
eccentricities  of  character,  which,  united  to 
an  easy,  bantering  style,  gives  plenty  of  liveli- 
ness to  his  narratives.    More  than  this,  how- 
ever, is  required  for  a  good  novel.    That  the 
book  before  us  has  scarcely  auj'  plot  is  per- 
haps of  no    consequence,  seeing  that  the 
author's  strength   lies  in  descriptions   and 
character  studies.     Its  defect  is  that  these 
studies  are  far  too  numerous  and  in  some  cases 
unpleasantly  overdrawn.     That  Jack  Cum- 
berbatch  and  his  sister  Lucia  shoidd  succeed 
in    interpreting     a    hitherto    unintelligible 
cipher  in  an  old  Persian  traveller's  diary, 
and  that  Jack  on  the  strength  of  the  in- 
formation   acquired    should    undertake    a 
journey   to   the   East   in    quest   of    buried 
treasure,  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  and  a 
perfectly  legitimate  motif.     But  one  would 
prefer  to  read  a  narrative  less  overdone  with 
"smart"   writing,   and   less    obstructed  at 
every  turn   with   the   introduction  of   new 
characters,  which  require  from  one  to  half 
a  dozen  pages  to  set  them  off  properly ;    in 
particular,  the  Americans,  Solon  G.  Double- 
face,  Sacharissa  Doubleface,  and  Abiram  P. 
Skinner,  who  all  indulge  in  the  vilest  trans- 
atlantic slang,  seem  imported  into  the  tale 
merely  for  the  purpose  of   exhibiting   the 
writer's    commanding    knowledge    of    that 
species  of   argot.      The   part   of   the   book 
which  deals  with  Persian  life  is  interesting. 

The  Prince  of  the  Glades  is  a  story  of  the 
Fenian  movement  by  a  writer  who  dedicates 


her  book  to  Miss  Anna  Pamell,  and  who 
not  only  sympathises  with  the  aims  of  that 
exploded  agitation,  but  entertains  painfully 
despondent  views  on  the  present  condition 
of  Ireland  under  the  yoke  of  foreign  aggres- 
sion. We  are  gravely  assured  in  the  opening 
chapter  that  in  that  downtrodden  country 
twenty  years  ago 

"  trade  was  brisker,  the  people  had  more  money 
to  spend,  and  spent  it  more  freely  ;  the  summers 
were  warmer  and  longer,  and  the  look  of  the 
land  not  nearly  so  desolate  and  irredeemably 
bad.  Then  the  general  mood  was  livelier,  less 
thoughtful,  and  less  darkly  political ;  rebellion 
had  no  disastrous  effect  upon  wit,  and  the 
national  jig  had  not  fallen  into  desuetude, 
&c.,  &c." 

Luckily  for  the  patience  of  tho  reader,  this 
strain  is  not  continued  throughout ;  and, 
though  veiled  allusions  to  Saxon  oppression 
now  aud  then  appear,  and  the  rural  con- 
stabulary are  most  commonly  brought  under 
our  notice  as  "  the  representatives  of  foreign 
rule,"  the  story  is  not  altogether  sacrificed 
to  partisan  philippics.  It  is  a  pity  the 
latter  should  have  appeared  at  all,  for  there 
is  plenty  of  good  stuff  in  the  book.  Tho 
O'AIooro  of  Carrighmore,  an  absentee  land- 
lord, living  a  butterfly  life  in  Paris,  Godfrey 
his  lioir,  left  to  vegetate  at  home,  and 
imbued  with  wild  dreams  of  liberating  his 
country  ri  et  armis,  and  the  Diana-like 
Camilla  Knoys,  a  veritable  hero  in  petticoats, 
are  all  well  worth  reading  about. 

We  liave  been  rather  overdone   of  lato 
years  with  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
we  may  call  the  post-dated  order  of  romance, 
offering  us  a  peep  at  mankind  as  he  will  be 
500  or  1000  years  hence.     Few  of  them  can 
challenge   comparison    in   point    either    of 
imag:ination  or  interest  with  Lord  Lytton's 
Coming  Race,  whicli  initiated  this  style  in 
fiction ;    but   so  far   as  we  are   aware,    no 
writer  hitherto  has  ventured  upon  the  ex- 
periment of  choosing  the  Second  Advent  of 
the  Messiah  as  a  subject  for  an  ordinary- 
novel,  and   The   Christ  tluit  is  to  he  may  at 
least  upon  this  ground  lay  some  claim  to 
originality.       Here,     however,     originality 
ends.       The    anonymous     author    of    the 
book,    rejecting  popular  beliefs   upon   the 
subject,  places  our  Lord's  reaj)pearance  in 
London    in   the    year    2100   a.d.  ;  and,    so 
far  from  "  coming  in  the  clouds  with  power 
and  great  glory,"  assigns  to  him  a  ministiy 
resembling     iu     all     essential    particulars 
the    one    recorded    in    Biblical    nan-ative. 
Christ  appears  in  his  original  character  as  a 
teacher  and  healer  ;  as  before,  he  is  despised 
and  rejected  of  men  ;  in  the  end  he  miracu- 
lously vanishes  from  sight  and  is  seen  no 
more,  when  just  upon  the  point  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  a  hostile  mob  urged  on 
to  his   destruction  by  the  Pharisees,  Sad- 
ducees,    and    Elders    of    the    latter    days. 
Apart  from  the  rather  daring  nature  of  its 
leading  conception,  the  tale  does  not  con- 
tain much  that  is  particularly  striking.  The 
author  displays  remarkable  clearness  in  his 
exposition  of  popular  beUef  s,  and  is  judicious 
in   his   method   of  contrasting   them ;  nor, 
with   the    exception,    perhaps,    of  Christ's 
disai^pearances   from   sight — which,   if  not 
actually  suggestive  of  pantomime,  have  at 
all  events  an  Apocryphal  Gospel  air — does 
he  show  other  than  becoming  reverence  in 
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his   treatment   of  a  subject    which  might 
easily  have  lout  itself  to  travesty. 

Bret  Harte  is  almost  matchless  as  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  difficult  art  of  writing  a  short 
story  well.  A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs  is 
the  title  given  to  a  hook  containing  four 
tales  from  his  pen  of  life  on  the  Pacific 
slope.  They  abound  in  those  boldly  drawn 
types  of  Western  civilisation,  and  in  that 
subtle  combination  of  the  humorous  and 
pathetic,  for  which  the  writer  has  long  been 
famous.  Everyone  wiU  give  them  a  welcome 
reception. 

A  Domestic  Experiment  has  narrowly 
missed  being  a  very  good  novel.  At  first 
start  it  looks  as  if  it  were  going  to  be  a 
story  of  the  pattern  that  is  now  being  rather 
frequently  adopted  by  lady  writers,  wherein 
the  central  figure  is  a  husband  of  idiotic 
or  immoral  or  otherwise  objectionable  char- 
acter, whose  reclamation  and  moral  en- 
lightenment at  the  hands  of  the  very  superior 
person  he  owns  for  a  wife  is  the  crowning 
achievement  of  the  story.  However,  Agatha 
Oldham  turns  out  to  be  less  superior  than 
was  at  first  supposed ;  she  becomes  flippant 
of  speech,  adopts  fast  society  airs,  and  allows 
her  feelings  towards  young  Lord  Vaincre- 
court  to  run  away  with  her  a  great  deal  too 
far.  It  is  disgust  with  her  husband  which 
is  leading  her  so  far  astray,  but  this  is  an 
explanation  rather  than  an  excuse.  The 
weak  point  of  the  story  is  that  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  woman  of  Agatha's  clear- 
sightedness and  culture  ever  having  been 
attracted  by  such  an  insufferable  snob  and 
utter  fool  as  Paul  Oldham.  The  latter  is 
described  as  being  a  society  wit,  but  never 
makes  a  remark  in  keeping  with  his  char- 
acter throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
book.  Where  the  author  does  attempt  a 
humorous  scene,  as  in  the  squabble  between 
Mrs.  Stubstile  and  her  man-servant,  the 
result  is  merelj'  farcical.  For  the  rest,  the 
conversations  are  lively  and  natural,  and  the 
story  only  needs  a  little  more  intrinsic 
rraisemhlanre  to  make  it  abundantly  inter- 
esting. 

Tales  of  Australian  exploration  and  adven- 
ture have  that  strong  family  likeness  to  one 
another  which  might  be  expected  in  the  case 
of  a  countrj'  which  offers  strikingly  little 
diversity  in  respect  either  of  scenery  or 
human  inliabitants,  and  has  scarcely  any- 
thing distinctive  to  boast  of  except  kangaroos 
and  the  boomerang.  The  Golden  Lake,  by 
W.  Carlton  Dawe,  exactly  resembles  in  all 
its  important  features  a  book  called  The  Lost 
Explorers,  by  J.  F.  Hogan,  published  only  a 
few  months  ago.  In  both  books  we  find 
described,  at  somewhat  wearisome  length, 
monotonous  marches  over  wastes  of  arid 
sand  ;  and  the  resources  of  the  English 
language  are  almost  exhausted  in  the  effort 
to  depict  adequately  the  torments  of  thirst 
endured  on  the  journej'.  In  both  an  inland 
city,  situated  close  to  a  lake  and  volcanic 
mountain,  is  reached,  an  English  captive  is 
rescued  from  the  natives,  and  the  travellers 
only  escape  from  the  fury  of  the  latter  by 
the  timely  aid  of  a  volcanic  eruption  which 
overwhelms  the  enemy  en  masse.  However, 
there  is  sufficient  difference  in  the  treatment 
to  exclude  any  suspicion  as  to  the  latter  work 
being  indebted  for  its  plot  or  incidents  to  the 


earlier  one.  Nor,  even  if  such  were  the  case, 
would  it  make  much  difference  to  that 
younger  generation  for  whom  this  book  is 
intended,  and  who  will  read  with  breathless 
interest  the  marvellous  performances  and 
escapes  of  Archie  Martesque,  and  his  cousin, 
Dick  Hardwicke,  with  their  black  servant, 
"  King  "  Jimmy. 

J.  Baeeow  Allen. 


fiOME  BOOKS  ON  PHILOSOPHY. 

PMIosophia  Ultima :  or,  Science  of  the 
Sciences.  By  C.  W.  Shields.  In  2  vols. 
(Sampson  Low.)  Notwithstanding  an  ambitious 
title  and  a  pretentious  stylo — not  wanting, 
however,  in  occasional  passages  of  genuine 
eloquence — this  is  a  very  remarkable  work. 
Its  crowning  point  of  interest  is  not  its 
object,  but  its  method;  not  its  original 
thought,  but  its  wonderfid  erudition.  Briefly 
described,  the  purport  of  the  book  is  to  estab- 
lish a  harmony  between  science  and  revelation. 
It  would  seem  that  the  professorial  chair  in 
Princeton  College  which  Dr.  Shields  so  admir- 
ably fills  was  established  for  that  specific 
pui-pose.  Considered  in  itself,  nothing  could 
more  worthily  occupy  the  energies  of  a  broadly- 
cultured  and  profound  thinker,  whether  in  the 
study  or  the  lecture-room ;  but  it  labours 
under  an  obvious  defect.  The  conclusion  to  bo 
estabHshed  is  foregone.  Whatever  the  line 
chosen,  the  journey  is  bound  to  end  at  the 
appointed  terminus.  We  need  not  point  out 
how  much  this  fact  tends  to  invalidate  the 
argument  on  the  score  of  impartiaUty  and 
sincerity.  This  has  always  been  a  defect  in 
all  our  religious  and  Christian  apologetics. 
They  put  forth  at  starting  the  conclusion 
presumptively  reached  only  by  due  course  of 
argument.  The  ratiocination  may  no  doubt 
justify  its  alleged  conclusion ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  not.  In  either  case,  the 
inevitable  Q.E.D.  haunts  the  impartial  reader 
like  a  ghoat  which  he  is  predoomed  to  meet 
whether  he  wishes  to  or  not.  Some  writers, 
when  they  have  this  kind  of  foregone  issue  to 
elaborate,  manifest  their  sense  of  ratiocinative 
sequence  by  keeping  it  so  far  as  possible  in  the 
background  till  the  state  of  their  argument 
justifies,  if  it  does  not  demand,  its  presentation  ; 
but  Prof.  Shields  scorns  any  subterfuge  of  this 
kind.  Like  an  astute  advocate  who  bends  all 
his  energies  to  impart  to  a  jury  his  own  over- 
whelming conviction  of  the  validity  of  his  case, 
Dr.  Shields  keeps  his  conclusion  continually  in 
the  foreground.  What  that  conclusion  is  we 
had  better  let  him  state  in  his  own  terms 
(vol.  i.,  p.  -101): 

"  Behold,  then,  at  one  glance  the  issue  to  which 
we  are  come.  The  summary  want  of  the  age  is 
that  last  philosophy  into  which  shall  have  been 
sifted  all  other  philosophy  which  shall  be  at  once 
catholic  and  eclectic,  which  shall  be  the  joint 
growth  and  fruit  of  reason  and  faith,  and  which 
shall  shed  forth,  through  every  walk  of  research, 
the  blended  light  of  discovery  and  revelation ;  a 
philosophy  which  shall  be  no  crude  aggregate  of 
decaying  systems  and  doctrines,  but  their  distilled 
issue  and  living  effect,  and  which  shall  not  have 
sprung  full-born  from  any  one  mind  or  people, 
but  mature  as  the  common  work  and  reward  of 
all  ;  a  philosophy  which,  proceeding  upon  the 
unity  of  truth,  shall  establish  the  harmouy  of 
knowledge  through  the  intelligent  concurrence  of 
the  human  with  the  Divine  intellect,  and  the 
rational  subjection  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite 
reason ;  a  philosophy,  too,  which  shall  be  as 
beneficent  as  it  is  sacred,  which  in  the  act  of 
healing  the  schisms  of  truth  shall  also  heal  the 
sects  of  the  School,  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
State,  and  while  regenerating  hiunan  art  both 
material  and  moral,  shall  at  length  regenerate 
human  society,"  &c. 
As  the  speculative  outlook,  or  rather  puUenial 


dream,  of  a  thinker  of  large  culture  and  noble 
aspirations,  these  sentences  read  well.  They 
wUl  not,  indeed,  bear  close  investigation  or 
analysis,  but  there  is  no  mistaking  the  author's 
general  purport.  When  we  attempt,  however, 
to  reconcile  this  purport  with  what  we  are 
told  elsewhere  of  the  character  of  this  universal 
harmony,  we  are  met  with  serious  difficulties. 
It  would  seem  that  Dr.  Shields  takes  revelation 
in  its  traditional  BibUcal  signification,  so  that 
every  science  claiming  to  be  harmonised  there- 
with must  needs  waive  or  withdraw  all  anti- 
Scriptural  discoveries  or  impKcations.  Thus 
he  tells  us  of  geology  (vol.  u.,  p.  170) : 
"  Such  a  result  [i.e.  harmony  between  Biblical  and 
scientific  geology]  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
fact  that  devout  naturalists  and  learned  exegetes 
not  deterred  by  former  mishaps  and  faUiues  are 
stm  endeavoiiring  to  trace  a  more  exact  parallelism 
between  the  six  creative  days  of  Genesis  and  the 
great  cosmogouic  epochs  of  geology." 

Passing  from  the  object  of  the  book  to  its 
method,  no  terms  of  ordinary  appreciation 
could  do  justice  to  Prof.  Shield's  erudition. 
His  pages  bristle  with  references  to  books  and 
allusions  to  authors  of  every  kind  and  every 
degree  of  merit.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that 
some  of  his  chapters  present  the  appearance  of 
an  ostentatious  parade  of  learning.  At  least 
one -fourth  of  the  names  he  indiscriminately 
heaps  together  might  very  fairly  be  put  out  of 
court  as  trivial  and  unimportant  witnesses. 
It  is  among  these  lesser  known  names  that  Dr. 
Shields  may  occasionally  be  found  tripping. 
To  take  a  single  instance,  he  describes  Pom- 
pinatius  (vol.  i.,  p.  46)  as  "  an  AristoteUan  infidel 
who  masked  his  impiety  and  vice  under 
outward  reverence  to  the  Church."  A  verdict 
more  shamefully  imjust  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  to  concieve,  as  Dr.  Shields  may  see 
for  himself  by  reading  the  late  Prof.  Pioren- 
tino's  interesting  biography,  Pidro  Po-mponazzi. 
We  have  given  greater  space  to  Dr.  Shields's 
work  for  the  reason  that  it  has  excited  con- 
siderable attention  in  America,  and  has  been 
favoiu'ably  noticed  in  Continental  reviews.  It  is 
a  work  of  much  research  and  learning,  but  he 
has  taken  for  his  subject  a  theme  on  which 
anything  Uke  an  ultimatum  is  at  present 
wholly  out  of  the  question.  In  its  discussion 
also  he  has  not  adopted  the  most  promising 
course.  Instead  of  finding  a  harmony  between 
science  and  revelation  by  making  the  former 
defer  to  a  Biblical  estimate  of  the  latter,  he 
might  consider  how  far  eveiy  genuine  and 
demonstrable  discovery  of  scientific  truth  is 
itself  a  revelation,  and  whether  any  Philiisaphia 
Ultima  is  possible  or  desirable,  other  than  the 
final  vindication  and  trimnph  of  all  truth  over 
all  error. 

Why  Does  Man  Exist  ?  By  Arthur  T.  Bell. 
(Isbister.)  Some  three  years  ago  Mr.  Bell 
published  a  work  entitled  Whence  came  Man, 
from  Nature  or  from  God  /  The  discussion 
of  this  "  previous  question"  was  intended,  we 
are  told,  to  introduce  and  lead  up  to  the  further 
interrogative  "  Why  Does  Man  Exist?"  Mr. 
Bell  is  evidently  possessed  by  the  sacra  fames 
of  knowledge.  Like  Mr.  Arthur  Clennam,  in 
his  attack  on  the  circumlocution  office,  he 
assails  ourprominent  physicists  and  philosophers 
with  the  persistent  "  wanting  to  know,  yon 
know,"  which  is  always  so  gratuitous  and  so  dis- 
quieting to  smug  self-satisfied  dogmatism. 
But  while  Mr.  Bell  may  be  credited  with  the 
frst  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  he  cannot 
claim  to  have  acquired  the  art  of  putting  his 
questions  in  a  logical  form.  Thus  in  his  query 
of  three  years  ago,  "Nature"  and  "God," 
regarded  as  possible  sources  of  man's  being, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  mutually  exclusive  each 
of  the  other.  The  question  not  only  admits  of 
another  than  a  categorical  reply,  but  the  true 
answer — that  which  Mr.  Bell  himself  adopts — 
is    precisely  a  reply  of  that  equivocal  kind^ 
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Thus,  the  answer  might  be—' '  From  both :  from 
Nature  and  from  God,  or  from  God  through 
Nature ;  "  and  that  is  Mr.  Bell's  ova\  solution 
of  his  problem,  for  on  page  352  of  his  earlier 
work  we  read : 

"  To  the  question  then  whence  comes  man— Docs 
become  from  Nature  or  from  God?  we  must,  I 
think,  reply : 

"  That  not  only  Man  but  Nature  also  owe  their 
existence  to  the  Infinite  Eternal  Being— God  who 
created  all  things." 

The  answer  to  the  question,  "  Why  Does 
Man  Exist :- "  wo  find  on  pp.  303,  391,  421-2  of 
liis  later  work  : 

"  Man  exists  for  the  self-acquirement  of  knowledge, 
for  the  self- evolution  of  justice  and  love,  and 
through  their  action  the  selt-evolution  of 
happiness." 

We  have  brouglit  Mr.  Bell's  two  questions  and 
their  answers  into  juxtaposition,  so  that  our 
readers  may  gain  a  clear  insight  into  tlie 
author's  standpoint,  and  the  pniport  of 
his  two  books.  They  will  be  abh'  to  perceivi; 
that  Mr.  Bell  sets  himself  to  eiiticise  those 
writers  and  schemes  of  pliilosophy  which  liavp 
dealt  with  the  piofound  enigma  of  Imnian 
existence  and  human  destiny.  Tlie  criticism  is 
characterised  by  breadth,  by  considerable  in- 
sight, and  by  a  refreshing  novelty  of  treatment ; 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  marred  by  a  lack  of 
method,  by  diffuseness,  both  in  style  and 
matter,  and  by  the  adoption  in  his  later  work 
of  a  singularly  uncouth  and  cacophonous 
nomenclature.  A  little  consideration  might 
surely  have  avoided  such  barbarisms  as 
"  efforting,"  "to  effort,"  "functioning," 
"  gravific  action,"  &c.,  or  such  amazing  com- 
pounds as  "  patriarch  -  parent  -  germ  -  cell." 
But  with  all  deductions  both  as  to  style  and 
matter.  Dr.  Bell's  present,  as  well  as  his  former, 
contribution  to  philosophical  criticism  draws 
the  attention  of  the  student.  It  is  certainly  a 
refreshing  change  from  the  monotonous  wail 
of  pessimism  and  naturalism  which  infects  our 
contemporary  thought  to  have  man's  destiny 
summed  up  as  it  is  in  his  later  work  in  these 
terms : 

"  God  did  not  cause  man  to  exist  for  His  own 
benefit,  His  own  pleasure.  His  own  glory,  seeing 
how  great  to  God  is  the  cost  of  his  existence  ;  but 
for  man's  benefit,  that  man,  by  his  own  free 
action,  might  make  himself  good  and  happy, 
might  leai-n  to  know  and  to  love  Him  more  and 
more  for  ever." 

"  Manuals  of  Catholic  Pjiilosophy. — 
Psyrholofiy.  By  Michael  Maher,  S.J.  (Long- 
mans.) This  is  by  no  means  the  least  excellent 
in  the  series  of  Manuals  to  which  we  have 
already  directed  attention  in  the  Acadejiy. 
Probably  the  greatest  utility  of  the  series  for  the 
general  reader  is  to  be  found  in  their  common 
attempt  to  recal  to  the  minds  of  modem  thinkers 
the  substantial  progress  in  mental  and  moral 
science  which  had  been  eflfected  in  the  middle 
ages  through  the  continual  influence  of  Aristotle 
and  the  Schoolmen,  especially  Aquinas. 
Whether  this  renewed  attention  to  the  writings 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Schoolmen  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  well-known  Ecscript  of  Leo 
XIII.  we  will  not  undertake  to  say  ;  but  at  any 
rate,  and  speaking  in  the  interests  of  general 
philosophical  culture,  we  regard  this  revivifica- 
tion of  the  works  of  Aquinas  as  one  of  the  most 
important  developments  of  Romanism  in 
modem  times.  Whether  this  new  direction  of 
Romanist  studies  will  subserve  the  cause  of 
Ultramontane  orthodoxy,  we  think  very 
doubtful.  Aquinas  is  essentially  a  broad 
thinker ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  exegetical  arts 
which  Pascal  exposed  in  his  Provincial  Letters 
that  he  can  be  made  to  subserve  the  interests  of  a 
narrow  dogmatism.  Father  Maher  modestly 
describes  his  work  as  "an  attempt  at  an 
'English     exposition     of     the    psychology    of 


Aristotle  and  St.  Thomas."  It  is,  however, 
much  more  tlum  tliat.  Aiistotle  and  Aquinas 
form  the  basis  of  the  book,  but  the  superstruc- 
ture is  a  conqjendious  and  accurate  survey  of 
all  psychological  systems  and  writers  from 
their  time  to  the  present  day.  The  Manual 
has  therefore  an  utility  beyond  its  designed 
scope.  It  may  be  read  with  interest,  not  only 
by  Romanist  students  at  Stonyhurst  or  else- 
where, but  by  the  general  reader  who  wishes  to 
gain  a  conspectus  of  psychological  science. 
There  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  in  all  these 
Catholic  Manuals  a  particular  point  or  rru.r 
wherein,  if  at  all,  any  deviation  from  philo.so- 
pliical  impartiality  or  inidue  concession  to 
Romanist  dogma  may  be  looked  for.  In 
psychology  the  great  crux  both  for  Romanist 
and  devout  Protestants,  is  the  spirituality  of 
the  soul  ;  and  we  turned  with  some  eagerness 
to  Book  ii.,  wherein  that  subject  is  fully  dis- 
cussed, to  see  if  any  further  light  had  recentlj' 
been  thrown  on  it.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  essential  addition  to  fonner  theoris- 
ing on  the  mysterious  subject.  Both  the 
simplicity  and  spirituality  of  the  soid  are 
founded  on  reasons  as  old  as  the  first  sjiecnla- 
tions  on  its  being.  But  these  reasons  are 
sometimes  j)laced  in  a  new  light,  and  are  corro- 
borated by  arguments  and  analogies  drawn 
from  the  most  recent  progress  of  psychology. 
The  Manvuil,  in  short,  is  a  genuinely  useful  con- 
tribution both  to  its  subject  and  to  the  series 
of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

The  Tvn  Kinds  of  Truth.  By  T.  E.  S.  T. 
(Fisher  Unwin.)  An  interesting  chapter  in 
philosophy  might  be  written  on  duality  in 
relation  to  truth.  Besides  the  exoteric  and  eso- 
teric truth  of  Greek  philosophy,  we  have  had 
the  twofold  truth  of  the  Renaissance,  the 
explicit  and  implicit  truth  of  the  Schoolmen, 
and  still  later  speculations  as  to  a  duality  in 
the  very  mode  of  apprehending  truth  as  if  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  discharged  their 
functions  unequally.  The  author  of  Two  K'lids 
of  Truth  insists  on  a  duality  which  is  not  new, 
and  which  is  not  founded  on  a  logical  sub- 
division.    He  says : 

"  It  must  be  recognised  at  the  outset  that  there  are 
two  distinct  kinds  of  truth  :  first,  those  which 
belong  to  the  material  world  and  to  the  natural 
sciences,  all  of  which  prove  themselves  to  our 
reason  by  experience  and  experiment,  which  have 
been  called  arbitrary  or  empirical,  and  which  we 
will  call  Natural  Truth  ;  and,  secondly,  those  which 
are  necessarily  and  universally  true  under  all 
circumstances,  at  all  time,  iu  all  places,  and  in  all 
relations  conceivable  by  the  mind.  These  we  will 
call  Universal  Traths  "  (p.  2). 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  this  distinction 
resembles  the  Kantian  distinction  between 
synthetical  «  j)r/(r/ knowledge,  and  emirlrical 
knowledge  which  is  founded  on  perception. 
But  in  point  of  fact  no  such  di^nsion  is 
logically  possible.  Natural  truths  can  only  be 
those  which  seem  to  us  natural,  and  universal 
truths  can  similarly  only  exist  in  relation  to 
our  limited  faculties.  Besides  which,  the  two 
truth-realms  are  not  distinct.  They  overlap  in 
every  direction.  That  2  +  2  =  4  is  surely  a  natural 
truth  ;  many  would  also  pronounce  it  to  bo  a 
universal  truth,  though  philosophers  like  Mill 
would  deny  its  universality.  On  the  whole,  a 
genuine  truth-seeker  cannot  be  too  cautious  iu 
making  his  own  personality  and  experience  a 
criterion  of  truth,  whether  merely  human  or 
transcending  human  cognition.  T.  E.  S.  T. 
manifests  a  considerable  amount  of  scientific 
acquirement  and  of  original  thought,  and  his 
book — though  we  regard  its  starting-point  as 
unphilosophical — is  certainly  worth  reading. 


NOTKfi    ANT)    NEWS. 

Miss  Amelia  B.  Eijwaiid.s  has  loft  England 
this  week  for  the  Riviera,  Italy,  and  Sicily — 
for  the  benefit  of  her  health.  We  regret  to  say 
that  she  has  never  entirely  recovered  from  the 
efi'ects  of  the  accident  she  met  with,  just  a  year 
ago,  at  the  end  of  her  lecturing  tour  iu  the 
United  States. 

Mil.  William  Sharp,  after  wintering  at 
Rome,  has  now  turned  his  face  homewards; 
but  proposes  to  spend  a  month  in  Provence  and 
another  in  Paris,  before  retuming  to  England. 
While  at  Rome,  he  passed  much  of  his  time  in 
visiting  the  historic  and  picturesque  scenes  of  the 
Agro  Romano.  As  a  record  of  his  "  memories 
and  impressions,"  he  composed  a  number  of 
poems,  which  he  has  had  printed  on  the  spot  in 
a  little  volume  entitled  <S'c/8/)iV('  di  Roma. 
Written  from  a  fi-ankly  impressionistic  point 
of  view,  their  nmnner  is  also  original  in  that 
rhyme  has  been  deliberately  abandoned  for 
irregular  rhythmical  cadences.  The  book  may- 
be obtained  from  the  author,  care  of  Miss  M.  B. 
Sharp,  2,  Coltbridge-terr.ace,  Edinburgh.  A 
limited  nimiber  of  copies  will  have,  for  frontis- 
piece, a  portrait  etched  by  Mr.  Charles 
Holroyd. 

Mil.  W.  CoNJfon  Sydney,  having  passed  the 
proofs  of  his  two  volumes  on  England  and  the 
English  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  has  at  once 
begim  writing  his  book  on  the  social  conditioi 
of  the  country  between  the  Restoration  in  16G(> 
and  the  Revolution  nearly  thirty  years  later. 
Ho  is  gathering,  from  all  accessible  sources, 
illustrations  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
age.  Some  chapters  of  the  work  will  appear  in 
one  of  the  monthlies,  and  the  first  article  will 
be  on  "  London  before  the  Great  Fire." 

The  Rev.  A.  L.  Mayhew  has  undertaken  to 
prepare  for  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press 
a  new  edition  of  the  famous  Early-English 
dictionary,  I'mmpti/n'tiiit  Parfiilonim,  formerly 
edited  by  the  late  Albert  Way  for  the  Camden 
Society.  The  work  is  so  valuable  that  it  ran 
out  of  print,  and  was  so  often  asked  for  by 
students  that  Dr.  Fumivall  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  Camden  Society  to  a  new  edition  of 
it,  and  then  the  agreement  of  the  Oxford 
delegates  to  appoint  Mr.  Mayhew  the  editor, 
and  publish  the  revised  work.  He  will  bring 
the  whole  book  up  to  date,  while  adding  to  the 
latter  two-thirds  of  it  the  same  fulness  of 
iUusfration  which  Mr.  Way  gave  to  the  first 
third,  but  was  unable  to  continue. 

Michael  Villiers,  Idealist,  and  ether  Poems,  is 
the  title  of  a  volume  by  Miss  Hlckey,  shortly  to 
be  published  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Swas  Sonxexschein  &  Co.  are 
adding  to  their  "Social  Science  Series"  a 
volume  of  essays,  entitled  The  English  Itepulh'r. 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton,  the  wood-engraver  and 
poet,  who  was  at  one  time  associated  closely 
with  Mazzini  and  other  exiles  in  this  country. 
The  essays  have  been  selected  from  the  pages 
of  7'he  EtKjlish  Repuhlic,  a  serial  issued  by  Mr. 
Linton  diuing  the  years  18ol  to  18J5.  They 
will  appear,  with  the  author's  permission, 
imder  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Kineton  Parkes. 

Mk.  T.  Fisher  Uxwin's  announcements  for 
the  spring  season  include  With  Gordon  in 
China :  being  Letters  from  Lieutenant  T. 
Lyster,  R.E. ;  The  Ileal  Jajmi  :  Studies  of  Con- 
temporary Japanese  Manners,  Morals,  Adminis- 
tration, and  Politics,  by  Mr.  Henry  Norman, 
with  illustrations  from  photographs  by  the 
author ;  and  The  Stream  of  Pleasure  :  a  Narrative 
of  a  Journey  down  the  Thames  from  Oxford  to 
London,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell,  illustrated 
by  the  former. 

Mr.  Henry^  Ling  Roth  has  just  completed  a 
translation  of  Crozet's  Voijafje  to  Tasmania,  New 
Xealand,  the  Ladrone  Islands,  ami  the  Philippines 
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in  the  Years  1871-73.  It  will  be  published  very 
shortly  by  Messrs.  Tnislovo  &  Shirley,  with  a 
preface  by  Mr.  .Jiiiues  U.  Boose,  librarian  of  the 
Eoyal  Colonial  Institute.  The  book  will  bo 
uniform  with  Mr.  lioth's  Alioriijlnes  nf 
Tasmania,  and  the  edition  will  bo  limited  to 
500  copies. 

Undeu  the  name  of  "  The  Westminster 
Library,"  Messrs.  Griffith,  Parran  &  Co.  pro- 
pose to  issue,  in  handsome  library  form,  some 
of  the  works  of  standard  theology  which  have 
already  appeared  in  their  cheap  series  of  'I'he 
Ancient  ami  Modern  Lihrari/  of  Tlieolotjical 
Literature.  Among  the  earlier  volumes  will 
be  the  First  and  Second  Prayer  Books  of 
Edward  VI.,  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  tlie  Prose  Works  of  Bishop  Ken. 

Messks.  Kegax  Paul,  Trench,  TRiiBXEEiSc  Co. 
will  publish  immediately  after  Easter  a  novel  in 
three  volumes,  by  Maxwell  Grey,  entitled  In  the 
Heart  of  the  Storm  :  a  Tale  of  Jlodeni  Chivalry  ; 
also  There  and  Bark,  by  Dr.  George  MacdonaJd, 
in  three  volumes  ;  Jlonvie  Kate :  a  Story  from  a 
Woman's  Point  of  View,  by  Mrs.  Leith  Adams, 
in  tliree  volumes;  and  a  new  edition,  in  one 
volume,  of  .1  Sensitive  Plant,  by  E.  and  D. 
Gerard.- 

The  next  volume  in  Mr.  Walter  Scott's  series 
of  "Canterbuiy  Poets,"  will  be  a  Selection  of 
American  Humorous  Verse,  edited  by  Mr.  James 
Barr. 

Messrs.  Methuex  will  publish  during  next 
month  0!d  En</tish  Sports  and  Pastimes,  by  the 
Eev.  P.  H.  liitchfield,  rector  of  Barkham,  in 
Berks. 

Historic  Thanet  is  the  title  of  a  work  by  Mr. 
James  Simpson,  announced  for  early  publication 
through  Mr.  Elliot  Stock. 

The  next  volume  of  the  new  weekly  issue  of 
"  Cas^-ell's  National  Libraiy"  will  consist  of 
Sir  A.  Helps's  Friends  in  Council,  a  book  which 
lias  not  hitherto  appeared  in  the  serie  s. 

Mrs.  HuMriiR  y  Ward's  foi-thcoming  novel 
Daiiif,  as  well  as  many  other  new  works,  will  be 
published  .also  b  y  Baron  Tauchnifz  in  his  col- 
lection, which  has  now  for  fifty  years  contri- 
buted so  much  to  the  popularity  of  English 
authors  on  the  Continent. 

The  last  Bulletin  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  contains  a  facsimile  of  what  is  known 
as  the  1493  edition  of  the  Latin  vei'sion  of  the 
first  letter  of  Columbus  announcing  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  The  copy  in  the  Boston 
Library  is  the  only  one  of  this  edition  in 
America,  having  been  purchased  at  the  Barlo^v 
sale  in  February,  1S90.  Mr.  Barlow  had 
purchased  it  from  Col.  TJiomas  AspinwaU, 
some  time  American  Consul  in  London  ;  but  its 
earlier  history  is  unknown.  The  only  other 
known  copies  of  tliis  edition  are  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  facsimile  has  been  well  repro- 
duced by  the  heliotype  process.  Prefixed  to  it 
is  the  translation  of  Mr.  R.  11.  Major,  made  for 
the  HaUuyt  Society. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  have  just  completed 
their  cheap  edition  of  the  Works  of  Charles 
Kingsley,  by  the  issue  of  the  posthumous 
volume  entitled  All  Saints'  Day  and  other 
Sermons.  The  whole  now  consists  of  twenty- 
nine  volumes,  at  the  price  of  3s.  Od.  each; 
whereas  previously  the  twenty-eight  volumes 
of  the  collected  edition  could  only  be  obtained 
at  6s.  each.  The  difference  in  the  number  of 
volumes  is  accounted  for  by  the  edition  of  the 
present  posthumous  volume.  Otherwise,  they 
run  side  by  side,  except  that  the  numerous 
illustrations  by  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne  to  'The 
]Vater  Baliies  have  superseded  the  two  more 
familiar  ones  of  Sir  Noel  Paton.  The  book- 
buyer  will  continue  to  prefer  the  Eversley 
edition  of  the  novels  and  poems ;  for  the 
million  there  is  the  re-issue  of   the   sixpenny 


edition  of  the  novels ;  but  wo  can  imagine 
nothing  more  appropriate  than  this  edition  for 
a  public,  a  school,  or  even  a  village  library. 

Corrections. — We  were  unfortunate  last  week 
in  our  proof-reading.  The  initials  of  Mr.  S.  R. 
Gardiner,  the  historian,  were  wrongly  printed; 
and  the  editor  of  the  Iteijister  of  Winchester 
Conirmmers  ought  to  have  been  given  as  Mr. 
Holgate.  We  may  also  mention  that  the  price 
of  that  book  to  subscribers  will  be  7s.  6d. 


FORTHCOMING  MA  GAZINE8. 
The  AprU  number  of  the  Contemporanj 
Review  will  open  with  an  elaborate  article,  com- 
municated by  a  continental  statesman,  on  the 
relations  between  Italy,  France,  and  England, 
denouncing  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  lu-ging  the 
re-constitutionof  a  Western  Alliance,  in  concert 
with  the  Vatican. 

The  wide  sphere  of  interest  covered  by  the 
newly-named  Imjierial  and  Asiatic  Quarterl;/ 
Herieii)  and.  Oriental  and  Colo/iiul  Record  may 
be  gathered  from  the  titles  of  some  of  the 
articles  to  appear  in  the  April  number.  General 
Tcheng-ki-tong  will  write  on  "  Chinese  Cidture 
as  compared  with  European  Standards,"  dealing 
specially  with  literature  and  commerce  ;  Moulvi 
Rafi-uddin  Ahmad  will  describe  the  condition 
of  Muhammadan  women,  and  a  Brahmin  official 
the  Hindu  family,  both  emphasising  the  in- 
feriority of  Western  civilisation  ;  while  General 
Legitime,  ex-president  of  Hayti,  will  advocate 
the  introduction  of  an  English  constitution  into 
his  native  island.  Anonymous  articles  will  treat 
of  railways  in  Kashmir,  and  tlie  Emin  relief 
expedition. 

Ix  the  April  number  of  the  Antiquary  a 
paper  will  appear  by  Mr.  Alfred  Hudd,  who  is 
now  at  Luxor,  on  the  most  recent  Egyptian 
explorations ;  Mr.  Haverfield  will  give  his 
quarterly  paper  on  Roman  Britain  ;  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Hirst  will  describe  the  "  Limes 
Geruianicus,"  and  the  intended  operations  of 
general  investigation  shortly  to  be  commenced 
on  that  wonderful  old  Roman  rampart  by  the 
representatives  of  five  German  governments. 

The  Reliquary  for  April  will  contain  the  first 
of  a  series  of  papers  on  "Irish  Cathedrals," 
beginning  with  the  Province  of  UJster ;  with 
illustrations  of  Armagh,  Clogher,  Connor, 
Dcrry,  Dromore,  Downpatrick,  and  Raphoe. 

An  article  on  the  "  Salons  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  Empire"  will  appear  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Century  Mar/azine,  illustrated 
with  portraits  of  Mme.  de  Stael  and  Mme. 
Roland. 

Prof.  Herbert  E.  Ryle,  of  Cambridge, 
has  imdertaken  to  contribute  a  series  of  articles 
on  "Genesis"  to  The  K.rpository  Time  .  The 
first  article,  which  will  appear  in  the  April 
number,  deals  with  the  origin  of  the  Creation 
narrative. 


UNIVERSITY    JOTTINGS. 

The  council  at  Cambridge  have  accepted  an 
offer  made  by  Mr.  S.  Sandars  to  place  a  series 
of  statues  in  the  empty  niches  on  the  exterior 
of  the  Divinity  School.  As  agreed  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  divinity  professors,  the  statues 
will  be  :  Archbishop  Parker ;  Bishops  Fisher, 
Andrewes,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Pearson,  and  Light- 
foot  ;  Erasmus,  Benjamin  Whichcote,  and 
Daniel  Waterland. 

The  Sjndicate  appointed  last  November  to 
consider  the  question  of  agricultural  education 
at  Cambridge  have  reported  in  favour  of  estab- 
lishing a  special  board  for  agricultural  studies. 
It  is  proposed  to  found  two  readerships — in 
agricultural  botany  and  agiicultural  chemistry 
— each  at  a  yearly  stipend  of  £450,  with  the 


assistance  of  the  Cambridgeshire  county 
councU ;  and  to  grant  certificates  in  agricultural 
science  and  practical  agriculture,  after  examina- 
tions open  to  candidates  who  are  not  members 
of  the  university. 

The  general  board  of  studies  at  Cambridge 
have  re-appointed  Mr.  Marr  to  be  lecturer  in 
geology  for  another  term  of  five  years. 

The  library  syndicate  at  Cambridge  recom- 
mend that  the  annual  grant  from  the  chest 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  library  be 
raised  from  £4000  to  £5000.  The  estimated 
expenditure  includes  £2850  for  salaries  and 
wages;  £1600  for  purchase  of  books;  and 
£650  for  binding. 

Mr.  Michael  E.  Sadler,  secretary  to  the 
Oxford  delegates  for  imivcrsity  extension,  has 
■written  a  little  pamphlet  entitled  On  the  Eve  of 
Change,  in  which  he  formulates  a  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  provincial  University  Exten- 
sion Colleges,  formed  by  the  combination  of 
several  towns,  and  manned  by  peripatetic 
teachers.  He  has  worked  out  in  some  detail 
not  only  a  syllabus  of  systematic  instruction, 
but  also  a  financial  statement,  in  which  fees 
are  estimated  to  yield  only  £600  out  of  a  total 
expenditure  of  £2000.  The  success  of  the  plan 
seems  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  probability 
of  obtaining  a  grant  from  the  Treasury. 

The  little  volume  of  Echoes  from  the  "  Oxford 
Magazine  "  has  now  reached  its  third  edition. 

The  free  evening  lecture  next  Wednesday  at 
University  College  will  be  delivered  by  Prof. 
R.  S.  Poole,  who  has  taken  for  his  subject 
"The  Universities  of  Egypt:  Heliopolis, 
Alexandria,  and  Cairo." 


ORIGINAL   VERSE. 

THE  OLD   BOAT. 

A  woKN-OLTboat  upon  the  shore. 
The  children's  playground  is  it  now. 
The  troubled  deep  it  tempts  no  more, 
It  lies  at  rest  like  rusty  plough. 
And  yet  it  basks  in  bright  noontide, 
It  echoes  gladly  childish  voices  ; 
A  sailor' .s  wife  leans  here,  and  wide 
Her  outlook  till  her  heart  rejoices. 

Here  lovers  meet  wlien  dusk  draws  near, 
Their  voyages  have  scarce  begun  ; 
Ah  !  may  they  keep  vows  true  and  dear. 
Until  their  resting  days  are  won. 

For  'tis  not  every  craft  that  lies 
So  calmly  on  a  kindly  shore  ; 
And  'tis  not  every  heart  is  wise 
To  cherish  love  when  youth  is  o'er. 

Beatrix  L.  Tollemache. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 
The  March  number  of  Folh-Lore  (D.avid 
Nutt),  which  begins  a  second  volume,  contains 
two  articles  of  general  interest :  the  opening 
address  of  the  president  of  the  Folk-Lore 
Society  for  the  current  session,  Mr.  G.  L. 
Gomme,  in  which  he  claims  a  very  high  rank 
for  his  study,  urging  that  it  should  be  allowed 
an  independent  section,  by  the  side  of 
anthropology,  in  the  British  Association ;  and 
a  report  on  folk-tale  research  in  1889-90,  by 
Mr.  E.  Sidney  Hartland,  in  which  he  carefuUy 
distinguishes  between  stories  taken  down  from 
oral  tradition  and  those  wrought  up  for 
literary  purposes.  The  room  for  differences  of 
opinion  among  folklorists  is  well  exemplified 
by  comparing  Mr.  Hartland's  review  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Jacobs  and  Mr.  Jacobs's  review  of  Mr. 
Hartland.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  paper  in 
the  number  is  that  by  Dr.  E.  Gaster  on  "  The 
Legend  of  the  Grail."  In  opposition  to  those 
who  would  assign  to  it  a  mainly  Celtic  origin, 
he  contends  that  the  central  idea  of  the  (juest 
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is  to  be  found  in  the  post-classical  legend  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  his  attempt  to  force 
the  gates  of  Paradise,  as  told  by  the  Pseudo- 
CaUisthonos.  This  central  idea  has,  of  course, 
been  largelj-  modified  through  the  agency  of 
Christian  conceptions.  Dr.  Gastor  will  continue 
the  subject  in  another  number.  We  may  also 
mention  a  note  from  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  the 
Irish  folklorist,  who  is  now  in  New  Brunswick, 
where  he  finds  that  many  of  the  Indian  stories 
are  certainly  derived  from  Gallic  or  French 
sources,  probably  through  the  Hudson  Bay 
voywjeurs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

MARY  FITTON  AGAIN. 


London:  March  11,  1890. 

Out  of  the  frost  and  fog  of  London,  and  in 
ulster  and  muffler,  I  went  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  into  the  bright  sunshine  at  Nuneaton 
in  Warwickshire.  Leaving  my  traps  at  the 
"Newdegate  Arms,"  I  walked  at  a  swinging 
pace  through  Stockingford,  and  soon  got  so 
hot  that  I  had  to  take  off  my  cap  and  unbutton 
my  waistcoat.  ' '  Why,  master,  th'  asn't  got 
th'  'at  on,"  said  a  boy  on  the  hill ;  and,  soon 
after,  a  merry  group  of  children  broke  into 
laughter  as  one  said,  "  Oh,  here's  an  old  man 
without  his  'at !  "  I  laughed  back  at  them, 
and  the  little  ones  ran  on  with  me,  saying, 
"Put  on  thy  'at,"  "Why,  he's  got  it  in  his 
'and,"  "Put  on  thy  'at,"  &c.,  &c. ;  and  so  we 
went  merrily  trotting  on  to  the  North  Lodge 
of  Arbury  Hall,  where  I  bade  the  youngsters 
goodbye,  and  gave  them  sixpence  for  sweets. 
Another  half-mile  through  the  park — George 
Eliot's  country  it  is,  her  nephew  is  agent  for 
the  Newdegate  estate — brought  me  to  the 
handsome  stables  (which  I  at  first  mistook  for 
the  Hall),  and  then  to  the  Hall  itself,  where 
Mrs.  Newdegate,  the  wife  of  the  present 
Governor  of  the  Bermudas,  kindly  welcomed 
me,  and  took  me  up  to  the  picture  gallery  to 
see  the  two  or  three  pictures  of  Mary  Fitton 
among  the  heirlooms  that  had  descended  from 
Lady  Anne  Newdegate,  Mary's  sister. 

We  knew  that  Mary  Fitton  was  the  tj-pe  of 
woman  wanted  as  the  original  of  the  Dark 
Woman  of  Shakspere's  Sonnets ;  that  is,  she  was  a 
well-bred  mistress  of  young  William  Herbert, 
and  had  a  child  by  him  in  March  1601,  soon  after 
he  was  twenty-ono  and  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
Did  she  answer  the  other  requirements,  so  as 
to  be  the  actual  person  !'  Was  she  the  "  Woman 
colour'd  ill"  of  Sonnet  144,  printed  in  1599  !■• 
Were  her  eyes  the  "raven  black"  of  Sonnet 
127!"  Had  she  no  "red  and  white"  in  her 
cheeks,  as  in  Sonnet  430 ': 

"  I  have  seen  roses  damask'd,  red  and  white, 
But  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks," 

Were  her  "breasts  dun  "  and  her  hair  "  black 
wires,"  as  also  in  Sonnet  130  ? 

To  all  these  questions  the  Arbury  portraits 
answered  plainly  "  No."  The  first  picture,  dated 
1592,  is  one  of  the  two  sisters.  Lady  Anne  (then 
Mrs.)  Newdegate  at  eighteen,  and  Mary  Fitton 
at  fifteen.  Mary  is  a  fair  "red  and  white" 
girl,  with  brown  hair  and  dark  blue-grey  eyes. 
The  second  portrait — which  may  be  that  of 
Mary  Maxey,  or  any  one  else,  but  looks  like 
Mary  Fitton's — is  older,  but  has  still  the  same 
red  and  white  complexion,  brown  hair,  and 
blue-grey  eyes;  while  the  third — called  by  a 
later  inscription  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield 
(which  Mary  was  not)  and  the  second  daughter 
of  Sir  Ed.  Fitton,  and  maid  of  honour  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  (both  of  which  Mary  was) — is  paler, 
but  with  the  same  blue-grey  eyes  and  white 
breasts.  We  must,  therefore,  give  up  Mary 
Fitton  as  Shakspere's  lawless  love,  while  keep- 
ing her  as  the  type  of  that  fascinating  woman. 

Coming  down  to  the  library,  Mrs.  Newdegate 
kindly  showed  me  the  family  copies  of  the 
First  Folio  of  Shakspere's  plays  and  his  Sonnets. 
We  hoped  these  had  been  Lady  Anne's  books, 
and  that  they  would  contain  some  contempo- 
rary MS.  allusions  to  Marj'  Fitton ;  but,  alas, 
they  proved  to  have  been  bought  bjr  a  later 


Sir  Richard  Newdegate,  while  the  Sonnets 
were  the  1G40  edition,  not  the  original  1609. 
So  we  turned  to  the  letters,  and  in  them  was 
plenty  of  proof  of  Mary's  disgrace  with  Pem- 
broke, and  of  the  later  scandal  with  Polwhele, 
whom  she  married  about  1  (507  ;  but  no  hint  of 
any  connexion  with  Shaksjjere. 

In  the  Calendar  of  the  Carew  MSS.  is  a 
postscript  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil's,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1601 : 

"  We  have  no  news  but  that  there  is  a  misfortune 
befallen  Mistress  Fitton,  for  she  is  proved  with 
child,  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  being  examined, 
confesseth  a  fact  [the  guilt  of  being  the  father], 
but  utterly  renoxmceth  all  marriage.  I  fear  they 
will  both  dwell  in  the  Tower  awhile,  for  the  Queen 
hath  vowed  to  send  them  thither"  (Tyler,  Shak- 
spere's Sonnets,  p.  5G). 

Pembroke  was  sent  to  the  Fleet,  Maiy  Fitton 
probably  somewhere  else  ;  and  her  father  writes 
to  Lady  Anne  Newdegate  in  one  of  his  Arbury 
letters  on  April  22,  1601  : 

"  I  am  in  some  hope  of  your  sisters  enlargemente 
shortly ;  but  what  wilbe  the  end  with  the  Erie,  I 
cannot  tell :  so  ."ioone  as  [I]  canne,  you  shall 
heare." 

Mary  was  probably  set  at  liberty  soon  after, 
for  on  May  24,  1601,  her  uncle.  Sir  Francis 
Fitton,  writes  to  Lady  Anne : 

"  I  suppo.se  your  father  by  his  stolne  Jome 
(journey)  into  Cheshyre  (unknowne  to  me)  hathe 
acquainted  you  with  some  thinges  consemynge 
yoiu-  systers  estate ;  howe  true,  I  knowe  not,  for  I 
fynd  haltinge  with  me  in  theyr  courses  for  her : 
God  graunte  all  be  for  the  beste  I " 

After  this,  I  suppose  Mary  Fitton  got  into  her 
second  scrape,  though,  if  her  mother  in  the 
following  letter  alludes  to  Mary's  boy  by  Pem- 
broke directly  after  his  birth,  and  before  he 
was  dead,  by  March  25  (Tyler,  pp.  66-7),  the 
prior  trouble  which  the  mother  implies  by 
"  worse  now  than  ever  "  may  possibly  have 
been  one  with  a  player,  or  some  like  person : 

"  I  take  no  joye  to  heer  of  your  sister,  nore  of  that 
boy :  if  it  hade  plesed  God,  when  I  did  bear  her, 
that  shee  and  I  hade  bine  beried,  it  hade  saved  me 
ffrom  a  grat  deUe  of  sorow  and  gryffe,  and  her 
ffrom  shame,  and  such  .shame  as  never  hade 
Cheshyre  woman ;  worse  now  then  evar :  wright 
no  moer  to  mee  of  her." 

The  mention  of  the  "  boy "  prevents  our 
supposing  that  this  "misfortune"  was  the 
"two  bastard  daughters"  by  her  cousin  Sir 
Richard  Lusan  (or  Levison),  son  of  the  Armada 
admiral,  who  took  seven  Spanish  ships,  noted 
in  Lord  de  Tabley's  Cheshire  Genealogies.  At 
any  rate,  Mary's  first  husband,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  was  a  Capt.  Polewhele  (Tyler, 
p.  84),  who,  according  to  her  mother,  was  a 
knave,  and  took  her  with  all  her  disgrace  on 
her,  to  prove  that  she  was  no  better  than 
himself.  Says  Lady  Alice  Fitton,  about  1607, 
of  her  son,  to  Lady  Ann  Newdegate,  he 

' '  fell  into  raUyng  agaynst  you  ffor  speky  ng  agaynst 
the  mareg  of  your  sister  to  Poulewhyell :  it  was 
oute  of  your  vmar  [humour],  and  that  hee  was 
worthie  her.  my  ladie  Francis  [Fitton,  Mary's 
aunt]  saed  she  was  the  vyles  woman  vnder  the 
sun.  .  .  .  Poulwhyll  is  a  veri  k[u]ave,  and  taketh 
the  disgrace  off  his  wyff  and  all  her  ffryndes,  to 
make  the  world  thyiik  hym  worthy  of  her,  and 
that  she  dessarved  no  bettar." 

Yet,  just  at  this  time,  Mary's  uncle.  Sir  Francis 
Fitton,  wrote  on  February  4,  1606-7 : 

"  Good  Sir  John  Newdigate,  you  are  verie  moche 
behoulding  to  my  cosen  Polewhele  for  his  dUigent 
care  and  friendely  diligeus  m  labriuge  aboute  your 
cause  conteyued  in  the  Lord  Chancclors  letter  to 
you,"  kc. 

And  Sir  Francis  also  mentions  Polwhele  favour- 
ably in  his  WiU. 

Admiral  Sir  Richard  Levison  has  just  three 
mentions  of  Mary  Fitton  in  1603-4  ;  but,  after 
1610,  when  Francis  Beaumont,  of  Stoughton, 
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Bed  worth,  &c.,  was  writing  enamoured,  letters  to 
the  widowed  Lady  Anne  Newdegate,  who  after- 
wards refused  him,  he  says  of  her  sister,  who 
must  surely  bo  Mary  Fitton  (then  Mrs.  Pol- 
whele,  aged  thirty-three)  : 

"  Yoiir  most  lionorable  aud  thriseworthy  sister,  as 
faire  as  beautic  it  selfo,  more  faire  and  prettie  than 
sparke  of  vellett,  and  as  wittie  as  Pallas,  is  (and  so 
I  long  wishe  shee  may  be)  in  verie  good  healthe. 
Worthy  shee  is  to  be  loved  of  that  worthie  Ladie 
that  loves  hir  ;  aud  shee  that  loves  hir,  as  wortliy 
to  be  loved  as  .any  Livdio  iu  the  world.  Of  these 
two  sisters  I  have  vowed  never  to  speake  without 
some  of  their  excelleut  embeliments  :  so  I  thinke  I 
doo  now,  .and  so  wU  I  ever  doe  hereafter." 

This  is  doubtless  the  same  Francis  Beaumont 
of  Coleorton  whose  letter  about  Chaucer  is 
l^rinted  in  Spoght's  edition  (1599)  and  who  died 
Master  of  the  Charterhouse  in  1(524.  Assuuiing 
that  he  used  the  ^vord  "sister"  iu  its  natural 
sense,  and  not  in  the  vague  one  of  friend  or 
distant  relative,  Beaumont's  letter  testifies  to 
the  charm  of  the  naught}-  Mary  Fitton,  who 
might  well  have  conquered  Shakspere  if  .she 
ever  knew  him.  But,  so  far  as  our  present 
evidence  goes,  she  is  not  the  "dark  lady"  of 
the  Sonnets.  Of  the  only  letter  of  hers  to  her 
sister  I  h.ave  a  copy,  but  it  is  a  mere  formal 
expression  of  regret  that  distance  bars  her 
from  hearing  from  Lady  Anno. 

Mrs.  Newdegate  kindly  jiromises  to  make 
further  searches,  on  her  next  visit,  iu  the 
Arbury  Hall  library  aud  muniment-room  for 
the  presentation  copy  to  Lady  Aune  N.,  of 
Kempe's  Woidhr :  A  Xinf  Ihiitx  Dunse  frmii 
London  fn  Norwich,  and  for  other  letters  that 
may  mention  Mary  Fitton. 

F.  J.  FrnxivALL. 


THE  FLEXIONAL  INriNITIVE   IN  ENGLISH. 
Oxford :  March  10,  1891. 

Mr.  Mayhew  appears  quite  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  advanced  no  argument 
whatever  in  support  of  his  confident  assertion 
that  I  am  wrong  in  claiming  for  the  living 
English  language  a  flexional  infinitive.  In  his 
first  letter  he  asserted  that  I  had  made  a  con- 
fusion between  form  and  function,  but  he 
offered  no  proof  of  the  assertion.  He  then 
exhibited  the  series  of  descending  forms  from 
hifian  to  "love,"  in  a  manner  as  if  he  thought 
that  somehow  was  an  argument.  But  it  does 
not  coiue  into  more  th.an  superficial  contact 
with  the  question  in  debate.  Under  this  head 
I  admit  all  he  says  in  the  most  absolute  manner, 
and  I  do  not  see  that  my  flexional  infbiitive 
is  shaken.  That  when  a  new  form  "love" 
comes  in,  the  old  form  loviui  must  immediately 
disappear,  is  an  assertion,  not  an  argument. 

This  recapitulation  was  necessary,  because 
Mr.  Mayhew,  in  his  second  letter,  proceeds  like 
one  in  the  position  of  a  debater  who  had  made 
good  his  footing  by  antecedent  proof.  He 
indulges  in  a  confident  expectation  that  I  shall 
soon  recant,  because  some  years  ago  I  made  a 
mistake,  and  found  out  my  error  and  corrected 
it.  What  an  argument  is  here  I  Because  when 
wrong  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting my  error,  therefore  now  I  shall 
presently  acknowledge  my  error.  Dofs  not 
Mr.  Mayhew  see  that  in  this  fling  of  rhetoric 
he  is  assuming  the  point  at  issue. 

But  Mr.  Mayhew  forthwith  claims  the 
victory ;  he  decrees  himself  an  ovation,  and 
riots  in  all  the  petulancies  of  a  Eoman  holiday. 
In  the  exuberance  of  his  glee,  he  challenges 
me  to  say  whether  in  the  jihraso  "  The  rapture 
of  hunting  the  Snark  "  the  word  /iiintinr/  is  an 
infinitive.  Because,  if  so,  he  warns  me,  this 
word  is  a  different  part  of  speech  in  this  place 
from  what  it  is  in  another  jdirase,  such  as  "  The 
hunting  of  the  Snark."  And  this,  Mr.  Mayhew 
evidently  thinks,  is  an  argument  invincible. 
Such  as  it  is,  it  is  the  only  thing  of  the  nature 


of  an  argument  in  his  two  letters,  dressed  as 
they  are  in  the  superficial  semblance  of 
argumentative  phraseology. 

He  answers  his  own  question.  "  Of  course 
the  true  doctrine  is,  that  there  is  here  no  change 
in  the  gi-ammatical  or  formal  character  of  the 
word  hunting,  and  that  the  construction  is 
equivalent  to  '  the  rapture  of  the  hunting  of  the 
Snark.' "  Of  course,  indeed  1  In  setting 
myself  to  reply  to  this  answer  which  he  gives  to 
his  own  question,  my  hands  seem  almost  as  if 
they  would  hang  down  and  refuse  to  work,  for 
lack  of  hope  to  persuiide.  I  have  heard  this 
before  from  other  persons  professing  to  be 
thinkers  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  there  are  a 
good  many  x^ersons,  even  cultivated  persons,  to 
whom  the  rough  and  ready  plausibility  of  this 
"  of  course  "  wUl  appear  reasonable  enough  if 
not  quite  satisfactory.  Therefore  I  will  content 
myself  \vith  saying  that,  though  there  is  no 
change  in  the  formal  character  of  the  word, 
there  is  a  change  in  the  grammatical  character, 
and  that  the  one  phrase  is  not  the  equivalent  of 
the  other,  in  the  sense  that  it  furnishes  the 
gi-ammatical  argument  required. 

This  is  a  psychological  question ;  it  cannot 
be  answered  by  the  new  instrimients  of  the 
exact  phoneticians.  This  is  the  pivot  of  the 
whole  issue,  for  this  is  the  predicate  of  the  pro- 
position in  debate.  Certain  words  in  -imj  are 
before  us.  The  question  is.  Can  we,  or  can  we 
not,  in  a  given  case  of  -inij,  in  such  and  such  a 
connexion,  say  that  it  is  a  verb  in  the  infinitive 
mood  ''  In  order  to  put  this  question,  we  ought 
first  be  agreed  what  constitutes  an  infinitive. 
Mr.  Mayhew  seems  to  attach  this  idea  to  a 
traditional  set  of  forms.  I  think  of  it  as 
independent  of  the  form,  and  I  think  of  the 
form  secondarily,  as  the  vestment  of  the  idea. 
Herein  I  fear  we  are  not  upon  common  ground. 
The  word  "  hunting"  in  one  sentence  may  be 
a  participle,  and  in  another  a  substantive ;  in 
all  tital  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  but  that  in  a 
third  it  may  be  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood. 

What  the  three  learned  Germans  who  are 
brought  into  court  against  me  have  to  do  with 
it  I  cannot  make  out;  and,  moreover,  this  was  the 
place  for  proof  and  not  for  authority.  There 
are  places  where  an  oimce  of  evidence  is  worth 
a  pound  of  authority,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
And  I  will  add  that  these  passages  are  of  the  sort 
which  is  of  the  lightest  account.  My  experi- 
ence of  German  learning  says  to  me  :  Use  their 
details  and  honour  their  industry  ;  but  be  shy 
of  their  doctrine,  and  especially  mistrust  them 
when  they  get  upon  the  high  horse  of  big 
generalisaticni. 

That  -en  passes  into  -infi  is  too  well  known 
to  need  proof.  But  I  am  newly  in  possession  of 
some  good  illustrations  from  Prof.  Edward  Allen, 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  which  I  give  here 
as  much  for  their  own  interest  as  for  their 
utility  to  my  contention.  The  title  of  his 
article  is:  "The  Origin  in  Literature  of 
Vulgarisms."  Qardcn  becomes  (janlimj,  which 
is  found  in  Coverdale  ;  aud  Dunbar  in  "The 
Thistle  and  the  Rose"  has  gairdim/:  "And 
enterit  ina  lusty  gairding  gent."  Prof.  Allen 
thinks  the  ending  -ing  for  -en  is  an  inheritance 
from  the  northern  dialect,  and  he  illustrates 
this  opinion  by  the  following  examples.  From 
Sir  David  Lindesay,  "  All  those  quhilk  f  Holding 
(ruNDEN,  found)  bene  on  lyve."  From  King 
James  :  "  And  some  were  eke  that  fedlyng 
(fallen)  had  so  sore."  From  Henry  the 
Minstrel:  "  This  gud  knycht  said  :  deyr  cming 
(cousin)  pray  I  the."  It  suiwives  in  :  "  I  am 
much  beholding  (beholden)  to  you,"  which 
occurs  in  Eoger  Ascham  :  "Lady  Jane  Grey 
to  whom  I  was  excedinge  moch-beholdinge." 
•  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  past 
participle  -en  became  -ing,  and  that  in  oiie 
instance,  at  least,  it  is  still  current.  I  thuik  this 
helps  to  make  it  easier  to  admit  that  -en 
infinitival  m.ay  have  done  the  same  in  a  certain 
group  of  locutions. 


Controversy  is  dreary  without  a  fundamental 
harmony  as  to  the  value  of  terms  and  the 
method  of  ai-gument.  It  was  like  an  oasis  in  a 
sandy  wilderness,  when  we  reached  "The 
Hunting  of  the  Snark."  Here  is  verdure,  and 
water,  and  birds,  and  the  sound  of  the  wind 
in  the  trees.  From  Aliix  in  Wonderland  down 
to  the  last  booklet  of  this  genial  writer, 
entitled  How  to  Write  a  Letter,  aU  is  fnU  of 
kindliness  and  winning  humour.  Here  is  that 
touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  whole  world 
kin.  These  are  the  true  littente  hnmaniores. 
There  are  moments  when  one  would  ciy: 
Eather  a  booklet  of  his  than- all  the  tons  of 
learning  in  Leipzig  fair.  Long  may  that 
happy  pen  retain  its  cunning. 

J.  Earle. 


THE  NEW  FRAGMENT  OF  EURIPIDES. 

St.  Andrews  University,  N.B. :  March  14, 1891. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Housman's  stricture,  I  trust 
I  may  be  believed  when  I  say  that  I  had  taken 
the  correction  of  iiacptpovnivt]  [sic)  to  be  too 
much  a  matter  of  course  to  be  worth  mention- 
ing, and  had  at  once  mai-ked  it  in  my  copy  of 
Hermcithena.  Dr.  M.ayor  will  bear  me  out  in 
saying  that  the  same  thing  happened  about  the 
confusion  of  aTparda  and  a-Tparid  in  the  Athenian 
Constitution,  until  I  saw  that  it  had  been 
gravely  noted  by  some  one  else.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  line  was  not  one  of  those  which 
I  wrote  out.  If  it  had  been  so,  I  should  have 
"jumped  "with  Mr.  Housman.  The  time  for 
"  sober  criticism "  can  hardly  arrive  until  the 
promised  photographic  facsimile  is  before  the 
world. 

Meanwhile,  shall  I  be  adding  sin  to  sin  if  I 
make  one  or  two  further  suggestions  ? 

B.  11.  18-22— 

Lye.  (w.     Cho,  KvKo^  iripeiTTt,  k.t.\. 

Zyc.  voSnB'  ^v  \fyov<Ti  TTJi'Sf  irpoirSiii'oi  verpav 
Spafffioh  (pvyoOfrav  ;  Tt'j  5'  &p'  ^t*  ?i5*  areyf] ; 
TivfS  5^  ^o(ou(r'[^^']  ovres  fKiroias  vdrpai  ; 
a-fifxatyf  rhv  5iiraih"'Ap(a,  ri  Tpdffffirov. 

A.  (Left  col.)  1.  14— 

iKrhs  IxivOVTiS,   K&V  Ti  Kaivhv  p,  SofiUV, 

C  (right  col.)  65  and  C  (left  col.  33)  (in  place 
of  my  previous  guess) — 

yviaiKa  6d^a^,  TTjffS*  Sn-ojs  ixxivtvaa  7^y 
7i5a?,  rpt<povja  tous  XvovTas  e'fc  Aibi. 

For  the  blank  in  C  (left  col.),  1.  30,  I  had 
imagined  as  a  link  something  like 

optTTJs  £fcaTi  KoL  <^u7js  IQa'yti'iiVS . 

Lewis  Campbell. 


THE    OSSIANIO  SAGA. 


University  College,  Liverpool :  March  10,  1891. 

Prof.  Zimmer's  new  theory  of  the  Scandina- 
vian origin  of  the  elements  of  the  Ossianic 
Saga  turns  wholly  on  his  etymology  of  the 
Irish  words /wnn  and /(?«('.  I,  for  one,  cannot 
accept  any  of  the  arguments,  linguistic  or  other, 
which  Prof.  Zimmer  advances  to  show  that 
fiann  and  fene  are  Norse  loan-words.  Mr. 
Whitley  Stokes  has  sufficiently  vindicated  the 
native  origin  of  these  words.  It  would  take  up 
too  much  of  your  space  to  discuss  the  points 
that  Prof.  Zimmer  has  raised  to  establish  his 
theory.  I  will  only  touch  a  few  of  the 
simplest. 

A  genuine  derivative  oi  fene  is  feneehas.  It 
occurs,  e.g.  (in  Cormac  and  in  the  commentarj' 
on  the  Amra  Coluim  Chille),  in  a  quotation  that 
speaks  for  itself :  Is  fas  feneehas  oc  ferbaih  De,^ 
"  the  Irish  law  isvoidbesidethe  words  of  God." 
This  important  word  is  never  once  mentioned 
by  Prof.  Zimmer.  But  he  has  tried  to  evade 
its  discussion  in  a  manner  which,  in  his  own 
phrase,  is  instructive.  This  is  what  he  says  on 
page  84  of  his  paper  : 
"  Da  man  mm  anuahm,  4ieses  duicl^  Patrick  und 
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die  Neunercommissionlfestgestellte  Irische  Volks- 
rccht  eei  aus  der  birlafi-ne,  A.  h.  dem  Irischeu  vor 
I'atricks  Zeit,  umgeschriebcn,  so  bildete  man 
alberner  "Wcise  uach  lenchas  ein  wort  fenchas  zur 
Bezeichnung  des  vorpatricianischen  llechtsbuchcs 
der  Iren." 

Here  Prof.  Zimmor  is  at  pains  to  make  his 
public  believe  that /cnrAas  was  the  common  word 
used  to  denote  the  Irish  laws.  Yet  fenchas  is 
not  Irish  at  nil,  nor  ever  was,  but,  if  anything, 
is  Shelta '. 

As  to  teiiini  hm/da  and  Prof.  Zimmer's  explana- 
tion by  an  imaginary  Norse  tciimr  kff/Vir,  I  may 
add  to  Mr.  Stokes's  remarks  that  not  only  does 
this  phrase  never  occur  in  Old  Norse,  but  that 
heyja  could  never  have  been  used  in  the  sense 
that  Prof.  Zimmer  gives  to  it.  It  means  "  to 
lower,"  "  iiiedrig  machen." 

In  order  to  make  an  Irish  Jliis  mac  Trichim 
into  some  unknown  Scandinavian  lins 
Try(/(/msmir,  Prof.  Zimmer  selects  the  most 
convenient  form,  which  happens  to  be  the  worst 
spelt.     Trlrliim  is  the  genitive  of  Trcchcm. 

Lastly,  one  word  about  FhuHjaill,  the  Irish 
name  for  the  Norwegians.  Prof.  Zinunor 
adduces  no  evidence  whatever  that  Iln'iti  was 
a  frequent  by-name  among  the  first  Scandi- 
navian invaders  of  Ireland.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  when  this  by-name  does  occur,  it  is  never 
translated  by  the  Irish  Fhid,  but  is  taken  over 
as  Fiiit  (LL.  205i>,  48,  Fiuit  LL.  1T2'',  7, 
sfit  LL.  '20>5",  i>8=slifUr}  adapted  duly  to  Irish 
lips.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century 
Oaill  denoted  the  foreigners  of  the  South- 
western continent.  These  were  no  doubt  by 
that  time  dark  in  hair  and  complexion.  When 
the  first  Norsemen — an  extremely  blond  typo — 
appeared  on  their  shores,  it  seems  natural  that 
the  Irish  should  have  called  them  Finn(]ai1l, 
"fair  foreigners." 

KuNO  Meyek. 


THE  XAME  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  RUNE  j'. 
Ghent,  Belgium  :  Feb.  2.S,  18!il. 

Independently  of  each  other.  Profs.  Cosyn 
and  Sievpis  have  recently  proved  '  that  the  old 
name  of  this  I'une  was  wyn,  as  actually  stated 
in  a  Salzburg  MS.,  and  not  always  wen,  as  was 
hitherto  generally  assumed. 

An  additional  testimony  to  this  theory  may 
be  of  inteiTst.  The  99th  Psalm  of  the  Oxford 
interlinear  version  (MS.  Jimius  27)  glosses  the 
first  word  •hihihite,  not,  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  other  early  English  Psalters,  by  u)ynsmuia\>, 
but  by  I'.  sitiiiia\>{ze).  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  here  have  a  case  in  point. 

I  may  add  that  in  many  other  places  of  the 
same  MS.  the  forms  ioynstimia\;  &c.,  occur 
written  out  in  full,  and  that  all  u-  mutations 
in  the  MS.  are  found  as  y.  The  Late  Kentish 
and  Late  West-Saxon  peculiarity  of  e  instead  of 
this  ;/  (Sweet,  //.  K.  SK,  §47S),  which  would 
destroy  the  force  of  our  argument,  does  not 
seem  to  obtain. 

H.   LOGEMAN. 


TUNIP  AND  DINHABA. 


Weston-super-Mare  :  March  l(i,  1891. 
On  reading  my  friend  Dr.  Neubauer's  interest- 
ing letter  in  the  Academy  of  last  week  two  things 
struck  meat  once:  1.  That  he  was  right  in 
identifying  the  ■name  Tennib,  or  Tinnab  (Tunip, 
or  Dunip  of  old  time)  with  the  D-n-h-b-h  of 
Gen.  xxxvi.  .32  ;  1  Chron.  i.  43 ;  LXX.  AiyvaBd ; 
Vulg.  Denaba,  the  capital  of  B'ela,  son  of 
B'eor  (LXX.  BaXJic).  2.  That  it  must  be  a  second 
or  third  Dunip,  not  possibly  the  place  in 
Northern  Syria,  nor  near  Pethor  on  the  Sajiir. 

*  See  Anglia,  vol.  xiii.,  pp.  3-7,  and  Cosjti's 
"Cynewult's  Runenverzen"  in  the  Veislagen  en 
Mededeelingen  der  Koninkhjke  Aiadanie  van  IFeten- 
sehappen  (te  Amsterdam),  Afdeeling  Letterkunde, 
3*«  Reeks,  Deel  vii.,  pp.  .54-64. 


I  found  that  in  Mr.  Annstrong'g  book  Names 
and  Places,  &c.,  it  is  marked  as  not  identified, 
and  I  had  little  hope  of  finding  in  the  Eastern 
Edom  across  Jordan  any  such  name.  But  on 
looking  at  Tristram's  /Aind  of  Muab,  and  his 
map,  I  found  our  Tennib  at  once  in  the  best 
possible  position  ;  and  his  account  is  most 
apposite.  It  is  evidently  Thenib,  east  of 
Ele'aleh,  west  of  the  great  Hajj  road.  From 
Kustul  Canon  Tristram 

"  rode  on  due  north,  and  an  hour's  quick  ride  [says 
he]  brought  us  to  Thenib.  The  buildings  of  Thenib 
cover  the  whole  area  of  au  isolated  hill,  and  are 
much  more  dilapidated  and  ruder  than  those  we 

had  recently  been  visiting From  Thenil) 

and  from  KustiJ  I  had  the  finest  views  of  the 
Belka,  as  this  country  is  officially  called,  which  we 
had  yet  enjoyed^"  (Land  of  Moab,  p.  222). 

In  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  new  map 
of  Palestine  with  the  ancient  names  inserted, 
I  find  the  place  marked  as  Hodbat  et-Toneib, 
but  without  identification  of  any  ancient  site. 
This  then  was  the  capital  Dinhabah,  and  here 
dwelt  Balak,  son  of  Be'or,  whose  n.ame  I  sup- 
pose survives  in  the  Bclka  of  these  days. 
I  must  not  dwell  on  his  name  further  than 
to  ask  whether  Be'ur  and  Pe'or  may  be  identi- 
ca,l.  Balak  seems  a  dynastic  name.  The  ca})ital 
is  only  some  dozen  miles  eastward  of  the  old 
Pisgah,  Nebo,  &e. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  the  map  and  memoirs  of 
Major  Condor's  uOO  square  miles  survey ;  there- 
fore I  cannot  tell  whether  he  has  already 
identified  Dinhabah  with  Thenib.  But  it  is  one 
more  most  interesting  link  between  Naharina, 
Bala'iim's  land  of  the  sons  of  'Ammo.or'Ammon 
(as  many  Hebrew  MSS.  read  it,  as  well  as  the 
Samaritan,  and  the  Syriac,  and  Vulgate  ver- 
sions) and  the  Southern  'Ammon  ;  and  I  fancy 
our  Dunip  name  may  bo  rightly  expressed  in 
the  form  given  in  Genesis,  and  that  it  may  be 
an  Aramaic  name.  Bala'am  also  was  one  of 
the  sons  of  Be'or,  perhaps  a  clan-name.  But  I 
must  not  linger  in  this  attractive  jungle,  and  I 
write  in  haste. 

May  I  take  this  occasion  of  saying  that  I 
have  several  good  sparkles  of  light  to  throw 
on  Dr.  Neubauer's  valuable  Gengrap/iie  dii 
'J'nlmitd,  as  regards  places  on  the  Euphrates  and 
in  Northern  Syria. 

For  instance  (p.  387),  Aviridmaybe  Avyrethon 
the  Euphrates;  (p.  388)  Be-Tarbo,  Tereb,  south- 
west of  Aleppo ;  (p.  398)  Tuab  must  be  the  Tuaub 
of  the  Thothmes  List,  Kefr  Tub,  near  Hamah  ; 
(p.  418)  Terbenth  is  evidently  the  interesting 
Terbentha  of  the  Karnak  List,  No.  217; 
excellently  identified  by  Prof.  Maspero  with  the 
fortified  village  between  Aleppo  and  Antioch 
Der  Beniit,  the  Castrum  Puellarum  of  mediaeval 
record. 

Henry  George  Tomkins. 


THE   EAGLE   OF  ETAN-GILGAMOS  AND  HIS 
KINDRED   IN   FOLKLORE. 

New  York:  Feb.  5,  1891. 

The  interesting  translation  given  by  Prof. 
Harper,  in  the  Academy  of  January  17,  of  the 
Chaldean  story  of  the  Eagle  and  the  Serpent, 
in  connexion  with  Mr.  Sayce's  identification 
of  Gisdhubar  with  Gilgamos,  the  youth 
who  was  carried  to  a  place  of  safety  by  a 
friendly  eagle,  in  Aelian's  History  of  Animals 
(xii.  21),  opens  up  a  new  mine  of  research  for  the 
student  of  folklore.  While  Aelian  compares  it 
with  the  Perseus  legend,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing of  the  prominent  part  played  by  the  bii-d 
Simurgh  in  the  Persian  legendary  lives  of 
Sal,  Rustem,  &c.  But  who  would  expect  to 
find  the  Chaldean  eagle  carrying  a  man  in  an 
oxhide  in  a  late  Hebrew  legend  ?  Yet  such  is 
the  case.  In  Buber's  edition  of  Midrasch 
Tanchumar  (1885,  I.,  p.  136)  the  following  tale 
is  given,  after  an  old  manuscript : 

King    Solomon    had  a    beautiful  daughter. 


Learning  from  her  horoscope  that  she  was 
fated  to  many  a  jjoor  Israelite  of  low  birth,  he 
built  a  very  high  tower  with  no  entrance 
thereto ;  and,  after  providing  a  largo  store 
of  victuals,  locked  hor  uji  there.  After 
some  time,  a  poor  youth,  exhausted  from  long 
travel,  sought  shelter  for  the  night  in  the 
carcass  of  an  ox;  and,  when  he  had  fallen 
asleep,  a  large  bird  alighted  upon  the  carcass 
and  canied  it  up  to  the  roof  of  the  tower. 
When  the  youth  awoke  and  found  himself,  to 
his  great  surprise,  in  that  elev.ated  position,  he 
soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  princess. 
But,  being  as  chaste  as  he  is  fair,  he  writes  a 
mai-riage  contract  with  his  own  blood,  calling 
God  and  the  angels  Michael  and  Gabriel  for 
witnesses,  before  ho  mames  her. 

A  similar  story  about  King  Solomon,  though 
lacking  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
Chaldean  original,  is  recorded  by  Peterman 
in  his  Jleisen  im  Orient  (ii.  110),  as  from 
the  Mandaean.  The  question  whether  man  can 
counteract  destiny  is  illustrated  by  a  heavenly 
voice  challenging  Solomon  to  prevent  a  prince 
in  the  East  from  marrying  a  princess  of  the 
distant  West  destined  to  be  liLs  mate.  Simurg, 
the  royal  bird,  sots  out  on  the  great  task,  and 
carries  the  ten-year-old  princess  of  the  West 
high  up  to  an  inaccessible  mountain  peak,  where 
none  but  he  can  reach  her  and  take  care  of  her. 
Some  years  afterwards,  however,  at  the  time 
when  the  bird  had  gone  back  to  Solomon's 
court,  the  Eastern  prince  suffers  shipwreck  near 
that  very  rock  where  the  princess  resides.  She, 
on  beholding  the  youth,  forthwith  becomes 
enamoured  of  him,  and  manages  to  have  him 
hidden  in  a  hollow  trunk,  and  thus  be  carried 
by  the  wise  bird  Simurg  to  her  mountain- 
dwelling,  where  they  become  united,  as  destiny 
had  decreed. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  Mandaean 
legends,  given  by  Peterman,  which  form  in- 
teresting links  between  Eastern  and  Western 
folklore,  and  to  which  I  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  students. 

K.  Kohler. 


"THE   LAST  DREAM  OF  JULIUS  ROY." 

Tendon :  March  16, 1891. 
Mr.  Bj-rme  shows  such  a  pretty  faculty  of 
paraphrase  in  his  version  of  my  short  storj', 
"  The  Last  Dream  of  Julius  Roy,"  in  last 
week's  Academy,  that  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
discourage  him  in  the  ingenious  art  of  finding 
resemblances  betwixt  his  own  and  other  people's 
stories.  Until  his  letter  of  last  week  I  had 
supposed  the  Nevjhery  House  Magazine  to  be  a 
theological  review — a  very  good  reason  for  not 
going  to  its  pages  for  fiction.  In  fact,  I  had 
never  seen  either  the  magazine  or  his  story.  But 
the  suspicion  of  plagiarism,  like  that  of  heresy, 
is  not  easily  upset ;  and,  supposing  my  story  to 
have  been  written  after  the  publication  of  his, 
Mr.  Byrme  would  probably  still  retain  his 
doubts.  So  I  hasten  to  add  that  "  The  Last 
Dream  of  Julius  Roy  "  was  written  first  early 
in  1889,  was  read  in  MS.  by  various  friends 
during  that  year,  and  was  eventually  sent  to 
the  editor  of  Macmillan's  Magazine  before  July, 
1890,  the  date  when  Mr.  Byrme  tells  us  his 
story  appeared. 

Ernest  Rhys. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

SiTXDAY,  March  22,  4  p.m.     South  Place  Institiite:  "Brah- 
minism,"  by  Sir  M.  Monier-WUliams. 

7.30  p.m.    Ethical  :    "  The   Moral  Baais  of    Socia 
Reconstruction,"  by  Sir.  J.  H.  Muirhead. 

.3  p.m.  Ea-st  India  AFSociation  ;  "  The  Further 
Admission  of  Natives  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service,"  by 
Mr.  A.  K.  Connell. 
MospAv,  March  23,  5  p.m.  London  Institution  :  "  The 
Orientation  of  Ancient  Temples,"  by  Prof.  Norman 
Loekyer. 

8  p.m.    Society  of  Aits:  Cantor  T^ecture,  "Photo- 
graphic Chemistiy,"  m.,  by  Pi'of.  R.  Meldola. 
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8  p.m.  Richmond  Athenaeum  :  "  Exhibitions,"  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Cundall. 

8.30  p.m.  Geographical:  "Travel  and  Ascents 
in  the  Basardjusi  District,  Daghesbin,"  by  Mr.  G.  V. 
Baker;  "Exploration  and  rhotoKraphy  in  the  Caucasus 
in  1890,"  by  Mr.  Douglas  W.  FreshHeUl. 
Tt-ESDAV,  March  24,  8  p.m.  Civil  Engineers ;  "  The  Recep- 
tion and  Storage  of  Petroleum  Oil  in  Bulk,"  by  Mr. 
W.  T.  H.  Carrington. 

8  p.m.  Society  of  ArU :  "  U-ses  of  Cloisonne  for 
Decoration  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times,"  by  Mr. 
Clement  Ileaton. 
Wednesday,  March  25,  8  p.m.  Geological :  "  Nautili  and 
Ammonites,"  by  Mr.  8.  8.  Buokman ;  "The  Drifts  of 
Flambnrou^'h  Head,"  by  Mr.  G.  "W.  Lamplugh;  "A 
Phosphatized  Chalk  with  lldemniteUa  quadrata  at  Tap- 
low,"  by  Mr.  A.  Strahan. 

8  p.m.    Chemical ;  Annivei-sai'y  Meeting. 

8.30  p.m.  University  College :  "  The  Universities 
of  Egypt:  Heliopolis,  Alexandria,  and  Cairo,"  by  ftof. 
R.  Stuart  Poole. 


SCIENCE. 

Plauti  Rudens.     Edited   by  E.  A.   Sonnen- 
Bchein.     (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.) 

Many  English  students  of  Plautus  can 
remember  the  daj's  when  Eitschl  had  sus- 
pended the  publication  of  his  critical  edition, 
feeling  the  need  of  a  far  more  thorough 
study  of  early  Latin  than  had  as  yet  been 
made  before  a  sure  basis  for  Plautine 
criticism  could  be  laid,  and  when  there  was 
no  help  available  but  the  very  poor  edition 
of  Weise,  and  for  three  plays  the  fuller  but 
far  from  satisfactory  edition  of  Lindemann. 
English  scholars  had  done  nothing  to  supply 
the  lack,  with  the  exception  of  Hildj-ard's 
vigorous  but  antiquated  editions  of  two 
plays.  It  is  just  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  Eitschl's  investigations  wore  made 
more  generally  accessible  in  Dr.  Wagner's 
edition  of  the  Aulularia,  to  which  many  an 
English  student  owes  his  first  introduction 
to  sounder  methods  of  Plautine  criticism; 
and  since  that  time,  both  in  England  and  in 
Germany,  helpful  commentaries  have  fol- 
lowed one  another  apace.  Among  these, 
two  editions  by  Prof.  Sonnenschein,  of 
Birmingham,  have  ah-eady  obtained  well- 
deserved  recognition.  The  Captivi  was  so 
largely  drawn  from  Brix  as  to  be  useful 
rather  than  striking ;  the  Mostellaria  was 
much  more  original  in  its  matter,  and  a 
more  valuable  contribution  to  the  criticism 
of  the  play.  And  now  we  have  an  excellent 
edition  of  that  delightful  play  the  Rudens, 
which  cannot  fail  to  raise  still  higher 
Prof.  Sonnenschein's  high  reputation  among 
English  Latinists. 

In  settling  the  text,  which  is  in  too  many 
places  seriously  corrupt,  the  editor  has  had 
the  great  advantage  of  using  Scholl's 
edition,  with  its  elaborate  conspectus  of 
readings,  and  full  appendix  critica,  which 
leaves  nothing  of  importance  unnoticed 
which  had  appeared  up  to  so  recent  a  date 
as  1887.  He  has  also  had  the  benefit  of 
Studemund's  "Apograph"  of  the  Ambro- 
sian  codex,  although  in  this  play  less  is  to 
be  derived  from  this  source  than  in  some 
others,*  and  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  publish,  for  the  first  time,  a  number 
of  emendations  by  Prof.  Seyffert  of  Berlin. 
Prof.  Sonnenschein  has  also  offered  a  certain 
number  of  corrections  of  his  own,  so  that 
tlie  book  claims  to  make  distinct  contribu- 

•  Mr.  W.  M.  Lindsay's  language  in  the 
Academy  of  February  7  would  leave  the  impression 
that  the  certain  restoration  of  Mil.  Gl.  50  was  due 
to  the  publication  of  this  Apograph.  As  a  fact, 
it  was  given  in  the  first  volume  of  llcriim  twenty 
years  ago. 


tions  to  the  criticism  of  the  play.  With 
regard  to  the  emendations  of  Prof.  Seyffert, 
the  editor  would  probably  have  done  better 
to  relegate  more  of  them  to  the  foot  of  the 
page,  and  not  place  them  in  the  text.  He 
has  some  just  remarks  in  his  preface  (p.  ix.) 
on  the  shifting  results  of  slashing  criticism, 
and  the  good  service  done  by  defending  the 
reading  of  the  MSS. ;  but  can  me  maciat  be 
said  to  be  impossible  in  v.  96 ;  and  is 
Seyffert's  mandatiimst,  neat  as  it  is,  quite 
suited  to  the  context?  In  106  his  insertion 
of  quam  is  not  certain  enough  to  be  the  only 
one  mentioned  out  of  the  various  attempts 
to  mend  the  line.  In  210,  neque  etiamdum 
ioT  nee  dice  is  violent;  and,  in  215,  omnia 
perhaps  not  indefensible.  In  243  the  in- 
sertion of  em  is  hardly  necessary.  In  282, 
Seyffert's  reading  seems  no  improvement  on 
Hermann's.  In  399  sic  may  well  mean,  "  as 
you  tell  me,  she  is  doing."  In  468  we  have 
the  tolerably  certain  emendation  metuis  for 
metitis,  and  in  481  exi  is  obviously  right. 
In  687  is  is  apparently  inserted  to  avoid  the 
hiatus,  which  is  introduced  in  684  by  an 
excellent  correction.  The  transposition  in 
818  is  neat,  and  so  are  atqiie  for  qwae  in  910, 
and  the  insertion  of  mi  in  930,  and  of  nunc 
in  946.  In  960  etiam  plus  is  rightly  wel- 
comed; in  977  itane  ia  hardly  so  good  as 
Leo's  esne.  In  997  the  change  of  punctua- 
tion is  very  attractive.  In  1138  the  reading 
inius  merum  is  too  bold  to  deserve  a  place  in 
the  text;  in  1195  the  emendation  is  possible, 
but  far  from  certain  ;  and  in  1248  it  is  con- 
fessedly only  an  attempt  of  despair.  The 
ingenious  tetrachima  Philippa  of  1314  is  very 
ably  supported,  but  is  perhaps  not  to  be 
preferred  to  Langen's  auri  minae  Philippi ; 
in  IS16  k'rcle  ego  is  decidedly  good.  In  1345 
si  quid  is  hardly  as  good  as  Scholl's  si  qui. 
In  1401  there  is  apparently  some  confusion 
between  two  readings  :  Seyffert  can  hardly 
mean  us  to  scan  hercle  (when  it  does  not 
immediately  follow  an  accented  syllable),  yet 
this  is  the  only  way  of  making  out  the  metre  ; 
in  Aul.  831  which  he  quotes,  it  has  its  normal 
pronunciation  ;  and  in  liaeh.  902  vel  hercle 
certainly  calls  for  correction.  On  the  whole, 
it  will  probably  be  thought  that  Prof. 
Sonnenschein  has  been  somewhat  too  ready 
to  accept  the  suggestions  of  the  Berlin 
scholar. 

His  own  contributions  to  the  text  are  less 
numerous,  but  in  one  or  two  cases  note- 
worthy. In  V.  2  Jovis  is  certainly  better 
than  eitis,  though  perhaps  not  to  be 
preferred  to  eitis  eyo.  In  189  the  verse 
scans  just  as  well  without  the  addition 
of  esse  me,  if  written  in  Scholl's  fashion. 
In  321  ornatus  for  natus  is  excellent.  In 
376  faxere  is  really  too  bold  ;  it  could  hardly 
have  perished  without  a  trace  in  any 
grammarian  :  Scholl's  facere  ero  is  better 
than  any  of  the  alternatives  which  Prof. 
Sonnenschein  mentions.  In  579,  where  A 
agrees  with  the  reading  of  J/j  as  the  editor 
has  failed  to  note,  he  inserts  hodie  to  avoid 
hiatus  before  a  final  cretic.  The  instances 
of  this  are  so  numerous  and  varied  that  I 
cannot  help  tlunking  it  must  come  to  be 
recognised  as  one  of  the  lawful  cases.  In 
528-537  the  six  instances  are  doubtless  to 
be  explained  by  the  broken  speech  of  the 
shivering  and  half-drowned  Labrax  :  but  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  Prof.  Sonnenschein 


can  be  right  in  printing  the  chattering  in 
his  text  as  al-alges,  id-uterer,  and  the  like.  In 
Most.  319,  331,  which  he  quotes  as  parallel, 
there  are  clear  traces  of  a  drunken  stammer 
in  the  MSS. :  here  he  prints  nine  redupli- 
cated syllables,  without  evidence  for  a  letter 
of  them.  On  676  and  678  it  would  have 
been  well  to  note  the  reading  of  M.  In 
766  lignum  for  ignem  cannot  be  regarded  as 
so  good  as  Brix's  ligna,  until  we  have  a 
parallel  for  this  use  of  the  singular.  In 
reading  semel  hibi  in  884  for  semel  hibo.  Prof. 
Sonnenschein  seems  to  have  overlooked  the 
objection  to  the  MS.  reading;  for  his 
suggestion  equally  offends  against  Luchs's 
canon.  In  905  Scholl  seems  better  advised 
in  omitting  sua  from  auris  sua  uaniloquentia 
than  Prof.  Sonnenschein  in  transposing  it ; 
and  in  935-6  Scholl's  trochaics  are  nearer  the 
MSS.  than  Prof.  Sonnenschein's  anapaests. 
In  1040  eo  for  ibo  is  attractive,  and  suits  the 
sense  better  than  cibo.  In  1052-3  t'le  text 
seems  much  more  awkward  than  that  of 
Brix,  given  in  the  appendix  (with  an 
accent  misplaced,  by  the  way) :  abi  hinc  sis 
is  not  a  scansion  to  be  lightly  adopted.  The 
alteration  in  1152  from  ^«  into  tuom  is  not 
probable,  and  spoils  such  point  as  there  is. 
In  1275  it  seems  needless  to  interfere  with 
etiamne  of  the  MSS.  In  1311  sine  for  si  non 
hoc,  taking  non  hoc  as  a  gloss  in  the  follow- 
ing aliud,  is  clever  ;  but  was  anyone  likely  to 
explain  aliud  ?  Spengel  does  better  to  keep 
sine  hoc. 

This  minute  examination,  which  could 
not  have  been  considered  worth  while  in  an 
edition  of  less  importance,  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  not  much  at  once  new  and  con- 
vincing. But  even  if  this  were  the  case, 
which  I  should  be  sorry  to  assert,  this  might 
still  fairly  claim  to  be  the  best  text  yet 
issued,  showing  great  improvement  upon 
Fleckeisen  or  Ussing,  and  much  more 
sobriety  than  Scholl. 

In  the  explanation  of  the  text  Prof. 
Sonnenschein  has  found  less  helpful  prede- 
cessors. No  one  can  regard  Ussing  as 
satisfactory ;  and  besides  liim,  with  the 
exception  of  Benoist,  whom  Mr.  Sonnen- 
schein has  apparently  overlooked,  there  is 
nothing  of  recent  date.  But  a  thorough 
attempt  has  been  made  to  deal  with  all 
difficulties.  It  is  indeed  hard  always  to 
draw  the  line  between  the  needs  of  the 
student  and  the  teacher.  Mr.  Sonnenschein 
seems  to  have  kept  both  in  view ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  while  the  latter  may  bo 
inclined  to  regard  him  as  over-liberal,  the 
former  wiU  feel  that  there  is  much  which 
is  not  intended  for  him,  and  something 
omitted  which  he  might  expect.  This 
last  is  the  case  with  regard  to  metrical 
difficulties.  It  is  hard  for  an  editor 
to  be  expected  to  repeat  himself ;  yet  a 
sketch  of  Plautine  prosody,  such  as  that  pre- 
fixed to  his  Captivi,  followed  by  an  account 
of  the  metres  like  that  in  the  Mostellaria, 
but  adapted  to  the  Rudens,  would  have 
been  very  welcome  to  many,  and  would 
liave  saved  sp.aco  in  tlie  end.  As  it  is, 
sometimes  difficulties  are  passed  over  {e.g., 
pcrd'idX  in  222,  atqae  in  227 :  so  in  849, 
951,  953,  1401).  Sometimes  remarks  are 
made,  needless  to  anyone  who  has  mastered 
the  rudiments  of  Plautine  scansion  [e.g.  in 
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103).  A  student  beginning  his  Plautus 
with  the  Rwdens  woiilel  need  to  possess  the 
two  other  plays  besides.  It  is  very  rarely  that 
one  is  tempted  to  differ  from  the  editor's 
views  on  scansion  ;  but  neither  innocens  nor 
indigmts  is  necessary  in  642,  and  none  of  the 
examples  quite  justifies  clau'tor  in  805. 

Perhaps  tlie  strength  of  the  commentary 
may  be  considered  to  bo  in  its  mastery  of 
Plautine  idiom  and  syntax.  There  it  is  at 
least  a  worthy  companion  to  the  plays 
edited  by  Brix  and  Lorenz.  Mr.  Sonnen- 
schein's  full  collections  would  often  have 
been  supplemented  with  advantage  by  a 
reference  to  Eoby's  Grammar.  Nothing  is 
better  for  the  student  than  to  be  guided  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  such  a  storeliouse  ; 
and  he  would  have  learnt  to  enrich  it  from 
such  notes  as  those  in  247,  349,  403,  &c., 
while  the  note  in  509  would  have  been 
strengthened  bj'  a  reference  to  Eoby,  §  482. 

A  few  points  may  be  noted  for  additions 
or  reconsideration  in  another  edition.  Gn. 
(v.  2)  is  hardly  a  legitimate  Latin  abbrevia- 
tion. Concinnare  (96)  is  hardly  "  put  in 
order "  when  used  of  mud ;  it  seems  to 
be  the  Yankee  "fix"  or  the  Lancashire 
"fettle."  It  is  hard  to  see  why  gravatnn 
(260)  should  be  separated  from  gravor.  On 
362  there  should  be  a  reference  to  Prof. 
Nettleship's  conclusive  discussion  of  invito. 
On  420  the  Plautine  use  of  quid  aix  ? 
needs  a  note.  On  424,  Catull.  Ixxvii.  8  and 
Mil.  G.  93  would  be  better  references  than 
that  to  GeUius.  The  note  on  496  surely 
needs  limitation.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
interpretation  of  concha  in  704,  given  by 
Forcellini,  is  too  strongly  supported  to  be 
ignored.  In  730  "  dressing  "  seems  better 
than  "expression"  for  ornatnm.  On  753 
Key's  arguments  for  fSrumen  might  well 
have  been  noted.  In  883  we  have  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  shifted  accent  in  a 
disyllabic  word.  On  tolupe  it  might  have 
been  well  to  refer  to  Eitschl's  discussion 
(Op.  ii.  450),  and  to  Ennius  Ann.  303 
(Miiller).  JRedducere  (909)  is  woU  estab- 
lished for  Terence  as  well  as  for  Plautus. 
On  1007  does  Mr.  Sonnenschein  take  colaphos 
for  "fists"?  The  meaning  seems  to  be 
always  "  cuffs,"  which  can  hardly  "  dis- 
appear." On  1010  i\i.Q  (^u&niiij  oi  polypus 
might  bo  explained. 

The  mature  work  of  a  scholar  like  Prof. 
Sonnenschein  cannot  be  passed  over  with  a 
few  words  of  conventional  praise.  It  is  so 
certain  to  become  a  standard  authority  that 
suggestions  for  its  improvement,  even  if 
comparatively  trivial,  furnish  the  only  legi- 
timate way  in  which  it  can  be  commended. 
But  the  purpose  of  this  notice  will  be  mis- 
taken, if  it  has  not  made  it  evident  that  it 
is  a  reaUy  valuable  contribution  to  scholar- 
ship, and  one  sure  to  raise  the  reputation  of 
its  distinguished  editor,  alike  for  judgment 
and  for  learning. 

A.    S.    WiLKIXS. 


OBITVAIiy. 

FRANZ     MIKLOSICH. 

Oxford  :  March  H,  1891. 

On  March  7  died,  at  Vienna,  the  celebrated 
Slavist  Frauz  Miklosich,  at  one  time  professor 
in  the  miiversity  of  that  city. 

Miklosich  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Eado- 


merscak  (Pichelberg),  in  Lower  Syria,  on 
November  20, 1813,  and  was  thus  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Grratz  in  1830,  and 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  there. 
In  1838  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Bartholomew  Kopitar,  then 
the  greatest  living  Slavonic  scholar — Dobrow- 
sky  having  died  in  1829.  It  was  Kopitar  who 
first  induced  Miklosich  to  devote  himself  to 
Slavonic  philology  ;  but  he  had  already,  in  his 
native  province,  been  familiar  with  Murko,  the 
author  of  the  Slavonish  Grammar  and  Dic- 
tionary, and  Stanko  Vraz,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  so-called  lUyrian  movement.  In  the  year 
1844  he  obtained  a  jjost  in  the  Hofbibliothek, 
but  had  the  misfortune  soon  afterwards  to  lose 
his  friend  and  master  Kopitar. 

The  first  work  of  Miklosich  appeared  at 
Leipzig  in  184o,  and  was  entitled  Radices  linguae 
Slovenkae  veteris  Dkdccti.  The  productions  of 
this  indefatigable  worker  now  followed  with 
great  rapidity,  and  it  will  only  be  possible  for 
us  here  to  name  the  most  prominent  of  them. 
In  18.J0  he  published  his  Lexicon  linguae 
Storenicae  ceteris  Diidecti,  dedicated  to  Prince 
Michael  Obrenovich,  of  Serbia,  whose  ac- 
quaintance he  had  made  at  Vieima — of  this 
work  a  second  edition,  much  enlarged,  appeared 
in  1862-5.  In  the  same  year  Miklosich  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  Slavonic  languages 
and  hterature  in  the  University  of  Vienna. 

Among  his  other  great  works  may  be 
mentioned  his  Veryhichende  Orammatik  der 
Slavischen  Spraclien  (1852-1875),  a  work  of 
colossal  learning,  in  which,  supplementing  the 
labours  of  Dobrowsky  and  Kopitar,  he  first  put 
the  Slavonic  languages  upon  a  scientific  basis  ; 
Etymoloyisches  ]Vorterhiich  der  Slavischen 
Spracheii.  (1886);  Diciionnaire  Ahreijc  de  Six 
Laiiyues  —  liusse,  Vieux-Slave,  Bulyare,  Serhe, 
Tchciiiie,  et  Pulimais  (1885).  His  contributions 
to  the  Denkschriften  of  the  Vienna  Academy 
are  numerous  and  of  great  value.  He  .also 
published  some  communications  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Academy  of  Agram.  Note- 
worthy among  the  former  are  his  papers  on 
the  Slavonic  words  in  the  Hungarian  language, 
and  on  the  Oriental  words  found  among  the 
Southern  Slavs.  He  also  wrote  upon  Albanian 
and  Rumanian  philologj',  and  was  the  greatest 
authority  on  the  language  and  traditions  of  the 
gypsies. 

In  1883  Miklosich  retired  from  his  professorial 
duties  at  the  university,  and  was  presented 
with  a  gold  medal  by  his  admirers  and  pupils. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  Jagic,  well  known 
as  the  author  of  many  valuable  works,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Archie  fiir  Slauische  I'hiluJayie. 

Miklosich  held  the  opinion  that  the  old 
Slavonic  or  Church  Language,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  was  old  Slovenish — i.e.,  the  older 
form  of  the  language  now  spoken  in  Styria, 
Carinthia,  and  a  part  of  Southern  Hungary. 
The  same  view  was  adopted  by  Kopitar; 
whereas  others  (including  Profs.  .J.  Schmidt  and 
Leskien)  consider  it  to  be  Old  Bulgarian. 

Miklosich  was  a  man  of  strong  physique,  and 
was  engaged  on  literary  work  to  the  last, 
having  published  several  valuable  books  since 
his  retirement  from  the  professorship.  He  has 
left  two  sons. 

W.  E.  M. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Geological. — [Annual  General  Meeting,  Friday, 
Feb.  30.) 
Dr.  A.  Geikie,  president,  in  the  chair. — The 
secretaries  read  the  reports  of  the  council  and  of 
the  library  and  museum  committee  for  the  year 
1890.  In  the  former  the  council  once  more  con- 
gratulated the  fellows  upon  the  continued  prosperity 
of  the  society,  as  evinced  by  its  increasing  number 
and  by  the  satisfactory  condition  of  its  finances. 


The  council's  report  also  referred  to  the  publication 
of  the  late  Mr.  Ormerod's  Third  Supplement  to  his 
Index  to  the  Publications  of  the  Society,  to  the 
editing  of  Nos.  183  and  184  of  the  Journal  by 
Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones,  to  the  deaths  of  the  late 
foreign  secretary  and  the  late  assistant  fecretary, 
and  in  conclusion  enumerated  the  awards  of  the 
various  medals  and  proceeds  of  donation  funds  In 
the  gift  of  the  society.  The  report  of  the  library 
and  museum  committee  included  a  list  of  the 
additions  made  duriug  the  past  year  to  the  society's 
library,  and  announced  the  completion  of  the 
glazing  of  the  inner  museum. — After  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  medals  and  the  balance  of  the  WoU- 
aston  fund  and  the  Murchison  and  Lyell  geological 
funds,  the  president  read  his  anniversary  address, 
in  which  he  first  gave  obituary  notices  of  several 
fellows,  foreign  members,  and  foreign  correspon- 
dents deceased  since  the  last  annual  meeting, 
including  the  late  foreign  secretary.  Sir  Warington 
W.  Smyth,  the  late  assistaut-secretary,  Mr.  \V.  S. 
Dallas,  M.  Edmond  Hubert  and  JI.  Alphonse  Favre 
(foreign  members,  both  elected  in  1H74),  Mr.  W.  M. 
Davies,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Jlylne,  Jlr.  Samuel  Beckles, 
Dr.  H.  B.  Brady,  Mr.  Samuel  Adamson,  and  Prof. 
Antonio  Stoppani  (foreign  correspondent,  elected 
in  1889).  He  then  dealt  with  the  history  of  vol- 
canic action  in  Britain  during  the  earlier  ages  of 
geological  time.  He  proposed  to  contine  the  term 
•'Archaean"  to  the  most  ancient  gneisses  and 
their  accompaniments,  and  showed  that  these 
rocks,  so  far  as  we  know  them  in  this  country,  are 
essentially  of  eruptive  origin,  though  no  trace  has 
yet  been  found  of  the  original  discharge  of  any 
portion  of  them  at  the  siu-face.  Passing  to  the 
younger  crystalline  schists,  which  he  classes 
under  the  tenn  "  Dalradiau,"  he  pointed  to 
the  evidence  of  included  volcanic  products  in 
them  throughout  the  Central  Islands  of  Scotland 
and  the  North  o(  Ireland.  The  I'riconian  series  of 
Dr.  Callaway  he  regarded  as  a  volcanic  group, 
probably  much  older  than  the  recognised  fossil- 
iferous  Cambrian  rocks  of  this  country.  The 
Cambrian  system  he  showed  to  be  eminently 
marked  by  contemporaneous  volcanic  materials, 
and  he  discussed  at  some  length  the  so-called  prc- 
Cambri  lu  rocks  of  North  Wales.  He  reviewed  the 
successive  phases  of  cruptivity  during  the  Arenig 
and  Balii  periods,  and  described  the  extraordinary 
group  of  volcanoes  in  Northern  Anglesey  during 
the  latter  time.  The  volcanoes  of  the  Lake 
District  were  next  treated  of,  and  re.'erence  was 
made  to  th  e  recent  discovery  by  the  Geolop  ical  Survey 
that  an  important  volcanic  group  underlies  most  of 
the  visible  Lower  Silurian  rocks  ir;  the  South  o£ 
Scotland.  The  last  portion  of  the  address  was 
devoted  to  an  account  of  the  volcanoes  of  Silurian 
time  in  Inland ;  and  it  was  shown  that  during 
the  Bala  period  a  chain  of  submarine  volcanic 
vents  existed  aloug  the  East  of  Ireland  from 
County  Dowu  to  beyond  the  shores  of  Water- 
ford,  while  in  Upper  Silurian  time  there  were  at 
least  two  active  centres  of  eruption  in  the  extreme 
west  of  Kerry  and  in  Mayo. — The  ballot  for  the 
council  and  officers  was  taken,  and  the  following 
were  duly  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  — 
Council :  Prof.  J.  F.  Blake,  W.  T.  Blanford,  Prof. 
T.  G.  Bonney,  James  Carter,  James  W.  Davies, 
John  Evans,  L.  Fletcher,  C.  Le  Neve  Foster, 
A.  Geikie,  A.  Darker,  J.  C.  Hawkshaw,  H.  Hicks, 
G.  J.  Hiudc,  W.  H.  Hudleston,  Prof.  T.  McKenny 
Hughes,  J.  W.  Hulke,  J.  E.  Marr,  H.  W.  Monck- 
ton,  F.  W.  Rudler,  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  W.  Topley, 
Prof.  T.  Wiltshire,  H.  Woodward.  Officers:— 
President :  A.  Geikie ;  vice-presidents :  W.  T. 
Blanford,  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney,  L.  Fletcher,  W.  H. 
Hudleston:  secretaries:  H.  Hicks,  J.  E.  Marr: 
foreign  secretary  :  J.  W.  Hulke  :  treasurer :  Prof. 
T.  Wiltshire.  The  thanks  of  the  fellows  were 
unanimously  voted  to  the  retiring  members  of 
council :  Prof.  A.  H.  Green,  Rev.  Edwin  Hill, 
Major-general  C.  A.  MacMahon,  E.  T.  Newton, 
and  Rev.  G.  F.  Whidborne. 

CAMiuiinoE  ANTiaiAiiiAN  Society. — [Mondai/, 
March  ^.) 
Prof.  C.  C.  Batungton,  in  the  chair.- — Mr.  Rhodes 
exhibited,  and   presented  to  the  society,  a  small 
bronze  medal  found  last  month  in  his  garden, 
bearing  on  the  obverse  the  legend — 

ERSKINE  ANU  GIBBS  a.M)  TRIAL  .  BY .  JURY 
and  on  the  reverse  the  names  of  Hardy,  Home, 
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Tooke,  Thelwall  and  the  other  conspirators,  and 
the  date  1794  :  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  was  elected 
member  for  this  University  in  1806. — Prof.  Hughes, 
in  exhibiting  some  antiquities  lately  found  at 
Great  Thurlow,  first  gave  a  sketch  of  the  line  of 
country  at  the  base  of  the  chalk  hUls  by  Haverhill, 
Bartlow  and  Linton,  along  which  Eoman  remains 
were  not  uncommon.  He  showed  that  the  Romans 
had  followed  the  valley  from  Haverhill  to  Great 
Thurlow,  and  probably  on  by  Wood-Ditton  to 
Newmarket,  pointing  out  the  exact  positions  in 
that  valley  in  which  other  remains  of  Neolithic  and 
Roman  date  had  been  foimd.  He  owed  the 
acquisition  of  the  interesting  collection  exhibited 
to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Wootten  of  Great  Thurlow, 
who  came  upon  the  pit  in  which  they  occurred 
when  draining  a  field,  and  informed  him  of  the 
discovery  in  time  to  enable  him  to  see  the  pit  open 
and  examine  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  relics. 
The  pit  was  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
slope  near  the  level  of  the  plateau,  north-west  of 
Great  Thurlow.  The  surface  of  the  plateau  con- 
sisted of  boulder  clay  with  patches  of  gravel  and  a 
clayey  wash,  espeoinlly  on  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  on 
the  eastern  slope,  near  the  top,  the  pit  was  crossed. 
He  saw  evidence  of  two  more  similar  pits  a  little 
lower  down.  The  pit  was  proved  to  a  depth  of 
some  six  feet  or  so.  It  was  filled  with  earth,  layers 
of  broken  pottery,  bones,  shells,  and  various  nouse- 
hold  refuse,  containing  a  good  deal  of  organic 
matter.  There  was  black  and  grey  pottery  of 
well-known,  and  some  of  rarer,  form  and  orna- 
mentation. Handles  of  amphorae,  and  necks  of 
earthen  flasks,  tnortaria,  and  so  on.  But  the  pit 
was  remarkable  for  the  quantity  and  variety  of  the 
Samian  ware  found  in  it.  It  was  not  of  the  best 
class  of  paste,  being  rather  soft  and  porous,  but 
the  exterior  appearance  was  very  good  and  the 
ornamentation  rich  :  there  was  the  usual  loop-and- 
tassel  border,  and  the  beautiful  radially  marked 
margin,  like  the  rim  of  some  sea-shells.  Some 
pieces  of  pottery  had  symmetrically  twined  leaves 
and  fruit,  which  might  be  mulberry  or  alder ;  on 
another  was  a  leopard,  easily  recognised  by  its 
slim  form  and  spots.  The  potter's  marks  were 
generally  obscure,  as  if  the  stamps  had  been 
worn  and  broken— of  ai.bi  was  the  only  one 
which  he  could  read,  and  the  l  of  that  was  doubt- 
ful. There  were  many  large  rusty  naOs,  probably 
from  the  wood  of  which  charred  remains  occurred 
all  through  the  mass.  Oyster-shells  were  common, 
and  bones  of  pig,  sheep,  and  red  deer,  and  of  a 
small  short-homed  ox.  There  were  pieces  of 
Niedermendig  lava,  of  which  millstones  were  so 
commonly  made  then  as  now;  a  plain  bronze 
fibula  and  bits  of  wire,  and  a  bronze  triangular 
embossed  ornament,  such  as  might  have  formed 
part  of  a  short  sword-scabbard,  and  a  small  brass 
coin  on  which  "  Claudius  Caes  "  (Claudius  Gothicus) 
were  the  only  legible  figures.  The  most  interest- 
ing object,  however,  was  a  small  stumpy  figure, 
draped  in  long  straight-falling  robes,  and  holding 
a  long  knife  ia  one  hand  and  a  bag  or  purse  in  the 
other.  It  was  carved  in  chalk  and  stood  about 
three  inches  high,  but  the  head  was  unfortunately 
lost  (probably  a  Vertumnus-Mercury).  On  making 
inquiries  as  to  whether  there  were  traces  of  a 
camp  or  villa  known  anywhere  near,  or  suggested 
by  local  names,  he  could  hear  of  none  except  that 
the  small  channel  which  ran  down  the  hUl-side 
close  by  was  known  as  "Castle  ditch." — Two 
communications  were  read  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Scott  of 
St.  .Tohn's  College.  (1)  A  letter  from  Sir  Chr. 
Wren  to  Dr.  Gower,  Master  of  St.  .John's,  relating 
to  the  old  stone  bridge,  and  two  letters  from 
Nicholas  Hawksmoor  on  the  same  subject.  (2) 
Letters  relating  to  the  controversy  between 
Trinity  College  and  St.  .John's  College  respecting 
the  enclosure  of  Garret-Hostel  Green.  The 
letters  in  question  are  i>reservod  in  the 
"Treasury"  of  St.  John's  College.  I.— The  old 
stone  bridge  of  St.  John's  replaced  an  earlier 
wooden  structure,  which  is  shown  in  Loggan's 
view  of  the  college.  Sir  Chr.  Wren  proposed :  "  to 
turn  the  River  in  a  direct  Chanell  over  your  own 
grounds,  and  to  make  the  Bridge  directly  in  the 
middle  visto  of  your  Quadrangles,  and  to  rayse  a 
new  but  shorter  walk  as  fan-  as  your  groimdes  goo, 
which  may  terminate  in  a  Seat  Statue  somerhouse 
or  some  agreable  object,  and  retume  ofl:  to  the 
other  walks."  He  proposed  that  a  new  channel, 
700  feet  long,  .50  feet  broad,  and  8  feet  deep,  shoiUd 
be  dug,  the  earth  wheeled  in  heaps  to  the  bank  of 


the  old  river  to  be  filled  in  when  the  new  bridge 
had  been  bmlt  and  the  new  channel  opened.  "  The 
convenience  of  all  this  is  a  parterre  to  the  River,  a 
better  accesse  to  the  walkes  and  a  more  beautiful 
disposition  of  the  whole  ground.  You  must  excuse 
the  Architect  (if  bis  opinion  be  asked)  who  gives 
the  designes  he  judges  most  proper  as  an  Artist : 
but  this  ought  still  to  be  with  submission  to  the 
circumstances  of  your  own  affairs  of  which  you 
are  best  Judges."  The  letter  is  dated  from  White- 
hall, March  31,  1697.  Apparently  the  college 
shrank  from  the  expense  of  diverting  the  river ;  and 
in  Hawksmoor' s  letters,  written  in  May  and  June, 
1698,  it  is  assumed  that  the  bridge  is  to  be  built 
abutting  on  the  third  court  in  a  line  with  the 
central  line  of  the  courts.  Hawksmoor  observes 
that  the  bridge  would  then  lie  obliquely  to  the 
river  front  of  the  college,  but  replies  that  this  is 
the  least  fault  to  be  chosen  of  several.  II. — In 
1.599  Trinity  College  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  town  of  Cambridge  whereby  the  college 
was  to  be  allowed  to  enclose  part  of  Garret-Hostel 
Green,  and  in  return  to  lay  out  what  is  now  called 
Parker's  Piece  for  the  benefit  of  the  town.  St. 
John's  College  claimed  (Cole  MSS.  Brit.  Mua. 
Addl.  5842.  p.  320) :  "  That  time  out  of  mind  they 
have  used  the  said  waste  for  walking  and  other 
exercises  ;  and  their  tenants  cattle  have  fed  on  it, 
and  they  have  impoimded  other  cattle."  The  case 
for  Trinity  was  hotly  pressed  by  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  whUe  Sir  Robert  Cecil  and  Thomas 
Sack-i-ille,  Lord  Buckhurst,  took  the  side  of  their 
own  college.  Archbishop  Whitgift  wrote  to  Dr. 
Clayton,  master  of  St.  John's :  "  Your  unkinde 
and  vnneighbourly  dealing  w">  Trinitie  College  in 
so  small  a  matter  is  come  to  her  Ma"*^"  knoledge 
togeather  with  my  endeavour  on  that  Colleges  be- 
half, and  I  doo  assure  you  that  in  the  hearing  of 
diverse  persons  her  Highness  expressed  in  some 
vehemeucie  her  dislyke  of  yo''  frowardnesse  in  so 
necessary  and  reasonable  a  matter,  towards  so 
great  and  worthie  a  College  of  her  Fathers  foun- 
dation." Henry  Alvey,  the  noted  Puritan,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Archbishop  at  Lambeth  to  lay  the  case 
for  St.  John's  before  him,  and  in  a  very  lengthy 
letter  gives  an  account  of  his  interview  to  Dr. 
Clayton.  It  appears  from  this  that  St.  John's  held 
that  under  their  statute  Be  bonis  ct  possessioiiibus 
Collegii  non  alicnandis  they  were  precluded  from 
consentmg  to  the  enclosure  ;  whUe  the  Archbishop 
maintained  that  this  did  not  extend  to  rights  of 
common.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  much 
land  Trinity  College  wished  to  enclose ;  in  one  of 
Whitgift' s  letters  it  is  described  as  "that  portion 
of  grounde  which  lyeth  beyond  the  river  and 
behind  the  College,"  which  seems  to  include  more 
than  what  was  then  known  as  Garret- Hostel 
Green.  Several  letters  were  read  from  Robert 
Bouth  or  Booth,  at  one  time  bursar  of  the  college, 
but  then  living  with  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury 
in  London.  He  was  willing  to  compromise  the 
matter  by  accepting  an  annual  acknowldgment 
from  Trinity  College  and  a  branch-iiipe  from  the 
Trinity  conduit,  so  that  a  fountain  might  be  set  up 
in  the  second  court  of  St.  John's,  wMch  was  then 
in  course  of  erection. 

New  Shakspere  Society. —  [Friday,  March  13.) 

Dii.  F.  J.  FuRNivALL  in  the  chair. — Miss  Emma 
Phipson  read  a  paper  on  "  Shakspere' s  References 
to  Natural  Phenomena,"  and  began  by  noting 
how  especially  rich  the  play  of  "Edward  III." 
was  in  these  references.  While  most  poets  only 
found  Nature  useful  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
Shakspere  was  in  the  habit  of  finding  and  express- 
ing some  sympathy  between  Nature  and  man,  as 
in  the  description  of  the  situation  of  Macbeth' s 
castle,  on  Duncan's  approach ;  or  in  the  daring 
idea  of  "the  air,  which,  but  for  vacancy,  had  gone 
to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too."  In  this  wealth  of 
references  to  Nature,  Drayton  (also  a  Warwickshire 
lad)  came  nearest  to  him  ;  and  Chapman  followed 
close.  Peele  and  Greene  were  artificial,  and 
Marlowe  almost  entirely  classical.  To  be  sure, 
England's  climate  gave  a  poet  a  great  chance  ;  it 
would  be  hard  if  he  could  not  find  something  to 
say  about  the  weather.  Shakspere  seemed  to 
have  been  a  lover  of  the  sun,  which  with  him 
represented  the  spirit  of  good  in  the  world,  and  to 
hate  the  night ;  we  do  not  even  find  him  praising 
it,  as  every  modem  poet  does,  for  its  gift  of  rest. 
It  seemed  probable   that  Shakspere  was  a   bad 


sleeper,  he  seemed  so  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
value  of  repose.  The  Sonnets  were  one  long  waU 
of  sleeplessness,  and  Caliban  alone  fomid  delight  in 
dreams.  Again,  he  seemed  to  have  known  too  well 
the  appearance  of  first  early  dawn.  What  an 
astrological  play  "All's  Well"  proved  to  be! 
Both  clouds  and  wind  were  favourite  subjects  with 
Shakspere  for  varied  treatment.  There  was  no 
clear  evidence  that  he  had  ever  made  a  sea- voyage, 
and  even  a  residence  near  the  sea  was  not  shown  by 
any  allusion  to  the  common  objects  of  the  shore. 
It  was  probably  by  a  slip  that  Shakspere  made  the 
tide  serve  only  once  a  day.  He  must,  as  a  Lon- 
doner, have  been  familiar  enough  with  the  actual 
facts.  In  conclusion,  there  was  an  absence, 
throughout,  of  real  mountain  scenery. 


FINE    ART. 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  DRA  WINGS  FOR 
PHOTOORAPHia  REPRODUCTION. 

Practical  Notes  on  the  Preparation  of  Draivitigs 
for  Photographic  Reproduction  :  with  a  Sketch 
of  the  Principal  Photo-mechanical  Printing 
Processes.  By  Colonel  J.  Waterhouse.  (Kegan 
Paul  &  Co.)  Photography  has  of  late 
years  been  very  largely  applied  to  the  repro- 
duction in  facsimile  of  drawings  of  all  sorts, 
whether  required  for  technical  or  artistic 
purposes.  For  this  it  has  the  great  advantage 
of  being  the  simplest  of  all  processes  for  alter- 
ing the  scale,  either  by  enlargement  or  reduc- 
tion, with  the  most  absolute  accuracy ;  and,  as 
a  rule,  it  is  much  cheaper  and  more  speedy  of 
execution  than  the  older  methods  of  lithography 
and  engraving.  Lithogi-aphy  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing before  the  cheaper  photo-lithography ; 
and  wood-engraving  is  fast  being  superseded 
for  all  ordinary  purposes  by  "  process  blocks." 
These  new  applications  have  largely  helped 
on  the  increase  and  popularity  of  illustrated 
books,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the 
present  day.  So  extensively  are  the  many 
new  processes  now  employed  dependent  on 
photography  that  neither  authors  nor  publishers 
of  illustrated  works  can  quite  dispense  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  photo-mechanical 
methods,  or  of  the  smtabUity  of  each  for  the 
satisfactory  reproduction  of  materials  of 
different  kinds.  And,  for  the  artist  whose 
drawings  arc  to  be  reproduced,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  know  how  they  ought  to 
be  prejiared  and  finished  so  as  to  reproduce  to 
the  greatest  advantage  by  the  process  to  be 
used,  without  unnecessary  expense  for  re- 
drawing or  correcting.  To  meet  this  growing 
want.  Colonel  Waterhouse's  Practical  Notes  have 
been  prepai-ed.  In  wood-engraving  and 
lithography,  however  roughly  drawn  or  highly 
coloured  the  original  might  be,  the  skilled 
engraver  or  lithographic  draftsman  could  at 
once  put  it  into  satisfactory  form;  but  when 
such  a  drawing  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
photographer,  he  can  only  produce  a  facsimile 
of  it  with  all  its  defects — heightened,  perhaps, 
by  the  unsuitableness  of  the  original  for  re- 
production by  the  process  employed.  To  point 
out  clearly  all  that  requires  attention  in  the 
preparation  of  drawings,  so  as  not  to  entail 
alteration  and  touching  up  before  printing — 
which  cause  delay  and  expense,  and  frequently 
seriously  injure  the  work — is  the  main  object  of 
this  handbook.  The  author's  long  experience 
and  masteiy  of  the  different  processes  in  the 
offices  of  the  Survey  of  India  at  Calcutta,  where 
he  has  had  to  reproduce  great  numbers  of 
plans,  drawings,  views,  &c.,  by  photo-litho- 
graphy, photo-engraving,  photo-collotype,  and 
similar  processes,  enable  him  to  speak  as  a 
practical  expert  on  the  subject.  The  results  of 
this  experience  are  here  put  at  the  service  of 
all  interested  in  this  department  of  applied 
science.  The  work  does  not  discuss  the 
minutiae  of  manipulation  of  the  different 
processes,    beyond  giving  such  an  outline  as 
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■will  make  them  intelligible,  though  there  are 
remarks  even  on  this  matter  that  may  be  useful 
to  the  workman ;  but  the  suitability  of  each 
process  for  the  ri'iiiuduction  of  cliiFercnt  kinds 
of  work,  and  how  ihe  work  should  be  finished 
in  every  detail  to  fit  it  for  the  process,  is  care- 
fully discussed,  with  detailed  instructions,  in 
this  most  useful  little  book. 

J.  B. 


OBITUARY. 

GIOVANNI  MOKELLI. 


The  death,  on  the  first  day  of  this  month,  of 
Senatore  Giovaimi  Morelli,  of  Milan  (Ivan 
Lermolieff),  deprives  Europe  of  the  most  gifted 
of  her  art  critics  and  art  historians.  He  had 
long  been  ailing,  but  had  preserved  throughout 
his  illness  so  great  a  semblance  of  health  and  so 
fine  a  presence,  considering  his  ripe  age  of  seventy- 
five  years,  that^  his  friends  were  accustomed  to 
lookupoBhimassomethingofamn?«</ei»ioj/?'naj><>. 
He  himself  until  the  last  scarcely  suspected  the 
gravity  of  his  malady ;  for  he  cherished  the 
project  of  visiting  England  again  in  this 
summer,  in  order  to  overhaul  once  nxore  the  great 
collection  of  drawings  at  Windsor,  Oxford,  the 
British  Museum,  and  Chatsworth,  in  connexion 
with  the  last  volume — as  yet  unpublished — of 
his  much-developed  and  altered  Kunst-Kritische 
Studien  der  Italieuischen  Malerei. 

It  is  stated,  on  the  excellent  authority  of  his 
devoted  friend  and  fellow-worker.  Sir  Henry 
Layard,  that  his  last  thoughts,  his  last  words, 
were  inspired  by  his  favourite  studies,  and  that 
almost  his  final  request  was  that  the  former 
should  examine  a  picture  in  the  Accademia  delle 
Belle  Arti  of  Venice,  which  MorelU  suspected 
to  be  a  copy  of  a  lost  Giorgionc. 

Giovanni  Morelli  was  bom  at  Verona  in  1816, 
and  came  of  a  Protestant  family,  originally  of 
French  origin,  but  long  since  settled  in  Switzer- 
land. He  was,  however,  brought  up  by  his 
widowed  mother  at  Bergamo,  which  he  took 
pleasure  in  i-egarding  as  his  native  city.  He 
was  educated  as  a  physician — chiefly  at  Mimich 
and  Paris— and  to  his  scientific  education  owed 
no.doubt  the  peculiar  direction  which  his  artistic 
studies  afterwards  took ;  but  he  never  practically 
followed  his  profession.  He  was  an  ardent 
patriot,  and  look  an  active  part  in  the  war 
with  Austria  in  1848,  besides  being  delegated 
by  the  Provisional  Government  of  Lonibardy  to 
represent  them  at  the  Diet  of  Frankfort. 
Although  he  never  played  a  very  prominent 
rule  in  public  affairs,  he  enjoyed  the  high 
esteem  of  his  party,  his  advice  in  matters  of 
high  policy  being  very  frequently  sought  by 
the  principal  statesmen  of  the  Right,  Minghetti, 
Visconti-Venosta,  and  others. 

First  coming  into  prominent  notice  as  a 
student  and  critic  of  an  Italian  art  in  conse- 
quence of  a  series  of  studies,  based  on  the 
paintings  in  the  Borghese  Gallery,  which 
appeared  from  1874  to  ISTGinthc  Zeitschrift/iir 
hildende  Kunst,  he  took  the  world  of  art  by  storm 
in  1880  with  his  now  famous  and  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  "epoch-making"  work, 
Die  Werke  Italienischer  Meister  in  den  Oahrieu 
von Miinchen,  Dresden,  nnd  Berlin,  which  excited 
in  some  quarters  the  greatest  e  nthusiasm,  in 
others  the  most  vehement  opposition.  This,  like 
all  LermolieiTs  works,  ajipeared  originally  in 
German,  which  language  he  wrote  with  sin- 
gular ease  and  perfection ;  there  boing,  as  he 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  confess,  no  sufli- 
cient  market  for  such  books  if  composed  in  the 
Italian  tongue.  It  was,  however,  shortly  after- 
wards ti'anslated  into  English  by  Mrs.  Richtpr 
— the  wife  of  the  art-historian,  Dr.  Jean  Paul 
Eichter — and  later,  with  some  additions  and 
alterations,  appeared  in  an  Italian  dress.  In 
1889  LermoliefT  published  the  very  important 
work  on  the  Borghese  and  Doria-Panfili  Gal- 
leries at  Home,  which  was  reviewed  at  consider- 


able length  in  the  Academy  at  the  time.  Still 
more  recently — at  the  "commencement  of  the 
present  year — appeared  in  entirely  altered  shape, 
and  with  so  many  improvements  and  corrections 
as  to  make  it  practically  a  new  book,  his  last 
volume,  dealing,  on  the  same  general  lines  as 
his  former  book,  with  the  Galleries  of  Munich 
and  Dresden.  This  contains  much  new  and  valu- 
able matter  as  to  the  minor  painters  of  the 
Milanese  schools,  and  with  regard  to  the  art  of 
Gioigione,  CoiTeggio,  Cariani,  and  Domenico 
Campagnola.  Thesearching  and  severe  criticism 
which  Morelli  brings  to  bear  on  the  so-called 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a  "Madonna  and  Child  " 
recently  acquired  by  the  Gallery  of  Munich,  is 
in  his  best,  and  at  the  same  time  his  most 
characteristically  militant,  style. 

It  is  unnecessary  on  the  present  occasion — 
especially  in  the  Academy — to  restate  Morelli's 
guiding  principles  in  the  appreciation  of  works 
by  the  early  Italian  masters.  None  but  the 
most  ungenerous  of  detractors  would  deny  the 
vast  influence  which  he  has  exercised  on  the 
whole  body  of  serious  art  literature  brought 
forth  during  the  last  ten  years,  or  the  import- 
ant revolution  of  which  ho  has  been  the 
pioneer  in  the  methods  of  approaching  ,the 
criticism  and  demarcation  of  schools,  styles,  and 
individual  masters.  It  is  not  necessary  even  for 
Morelli's  most  ardent  adherents  to  accept  en  Hoc 
all  his  judgments ;  and  indeed  he  himself,  so  far 
from  laying  claim  to  infallibility,  unhesitatingly 
recanted  those  statements  of  the  unsoundness 
of  which  he  afterwards  became  convinced.  His 
chief  and  crowning  merit,  however,  is  to 
have  imparted  his  vivifying  influence  to  the 
whole  subject  ■with  which  he  so  genially 
dealt ;  to  have  placed  matters  on  such  a  basis, 
through  precept  and  example,  that  any  return 
to  a  pre-Morellian  state  of  things,  even  on  the 
part  of  his  most  determined  adversaries,  would 
be  impossible.  Too  eager  perhaps  to  take  the 
offensive  against  his-  opponents  in  art  matters, 
he  found  in  the  learned,  if  a  trifle 
ponderous,  critics  of  the  Korth  German  school, 
foemen  worthy  of  his  steel,  who,  however 
vehemently  they  might  combat  his  conclusions, 
never  dreamt  for  a  moment  of  denying  his 
artistic  position  or  his  conuuanding  influence. 
Only  in  certain  quarters  in  England  has  a 
childish  and  incomprehensible  spite  been  shown 
in  the  appreciation,  or  rather  the  depreciation,  of 
Lermolieff's  life-work.  He  was  prompt  enough 
to  rebut  attacks  made  by  those  whom  he  deemed 
worthy  of  notice,  often  crushing  and  over- 
whelming the  over-bold  invader  ;  but  at  such 
pin-pricks  as  these  he  smiled — not  even  the  smile 
of  contempt,  but  the  smile  of  amusement.  It 
is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  great  majority  of 
serious  students  of  art  in  England — including 
many  authorities  of  recognised  weight  whose 
names  must  be  familiar  to  all  interested  in 
the  subject — ai-e  fully  sensible  of  the  immense 
unpetus  given  to  the  study  of  Italian  art  by 
Ivan  Lermolieff. 

It  has  already  been  hinted  that  a  last  volume, 
dealing  with  the  Gallery  of  Berlin,  and  includ- 
ing much  new  matter,  remains  incomplete.  It 
is  hoped,  however,  that  this  may  ultimately 
see  the  light  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
Gustavo  Frizzoni,  the  trusted  friend  and  pupil 
of  the  deceased  ■writer,  and  himself,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  a  writer  of  considerable 
eminence. 

The  most  fitting  way  in  which  Italy — never 
behindhand  in  recognising  the  services  of  her 
children — could  mark  her  sense  of  the  irre- 
parable loss  which  she  has  sustained  would 
surely  be  by  adopting,  in  the  gjeat  galleries  of 
the  UflBzi,  the  Pitti,  the  Accademia  of  Florence, 
and  in  the  public  galleries  generally,  those 
among  the  innuiuerablo  re-christenings  of 
Lermolieff  which  have  been  consecrated  by  the 
approval  of  the  great  majority  of  competent 
and  unbiassed  judges.     This  course   has  long 


since  been  adopted  in  the  great  galleries  of 
Munich  and  Dresden,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
also  in  the  Brera  of  Milan. 

Claude  Phillips. 


CORREtiPONDENCE. 

■IHE  FUENCII   KEVlViU,  OF    ETCUIXG. 

Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club :  March  17, 1891. 

The  Academy  is  read  so  widely  by  con- 
noisseurs of  art  that  it  is  in  its  columns  that  I 
would  most  of  all  crave  permission  to  do  an 
act  of  justice  in  a  little  artistic  matter. 

Much  credit  has  been  given  to  me,  jjersonally, 
in  the  newspapers  for  the  share  I  have  had  in 
selecting  and  arranging  the  exhibition  of 
prints  illustrative  of  the  French  levival  of 
etching  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club. 

I  shovdd  like  it  to  be  known  that  Mr.  Deprez, 
of  the  firm  of  Deprez  and  Gutekunst — whose 
knowledge  of  etching  a:id  etchers  is  exact  and 
minute — substantially  and  very  kindly  aided  me 
in  this  business  ;  and  if  the  Catalogue  had  not 
been  obliged  to  go  to  press  in  a  hurry,  while 
Mr.  Monkhouse,  who  had  done  one  part  of  it, 
and  I,  who  had  done  another,  were  separated 
by  a  couple  of  hundred  miles,  it  would  have 
contained  that  acknowledgment  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Deprez  which  both  of  us  felt  was  due. 

FllEDEIilCK  WeDMOEE. 


THE  AIICUAEOLOGICAL   SUEVEY   OF  EGYPT. 
80,  Ecdeston-squarc,  8.W. :  Mateh  17, 1691. 

All  those  interested  in  the  archaeological 
survey  of  Egypt,  undertaken  by  the  Egypt  Ex- 
ploration Fund,  will  doubtless  remember  Mr. 
Villiers  Stuart's  offer,  made  in  the  Times  of 
October  7,  to  give  £'50  to  the  expenses  of  the 
work,  provided  that  forty -nine  other  persons 
would  do  the  same.  I  am  happy  to  s  y  that  I 
have  received  from  a  lady — the  first  of  the 
forty-nine  to  come  forward — a  cheque  for  £50 
in  response  to  tliis  appeal,  and  we  hope  many 
others  mny  follow  her  example. 

The  surviy  work  has  been  going  on  at  Beni 
Hassan  since  December  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
G.  Fraser,  a  skilled  engineer  and  explorer,  and 
Mr.  Percy  Newberry,  a  specially  trained 
student.  They  have  been  lately  joined  by  Mr. 
Blackden,  an  artist,  who  is  engaged  in  colour- 
ing full-sized  drawings  of  the  bas-reliefs.  Both 
the  ofhcers  of  the  siu-vey  are  acting  with  the 
approval  and  support  of  the  director  of  the 
Ghizeh  Museum. 

M.  L.  McCluhe. 


NOTES    ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Messrs.  Edgau  Bijndy,  Arnold  Priestman,  and 
W.  Peter  Watson  have  been  elected  members  of 
the  Eoyal  Society  of  British  Artists,  in  view  of 
the  exhibition  that  will  open  next  Monday. 

TllEliE  will  also  be  on  view  next  week,  at  the 
Royal  Arcade  Gallery,  Old  Bond-street,  a  series 
of  sketches  by  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn,  entitled 
"  From  Antwerp  to  the  Lower  Danube." 

Mm.  Ralph  Nevill — whose  Old  Cvitage  ami 
Domesfic  Architecture  in  South-JVest  Surrei/ 
(1889)  has  already  passed  into  a  second  edition 
— announces  a  companion  volume  deaUng  with 
the  Golden  Valley  of  Glo\icestershire,  which 
has  Stroud  fur  its  centre.  The  domestic  archi- 
tecture is  here  re])resented  by  a  characteristic 
style  of  stone  buildings,  which  will  be  fully 
described  in  the  text  and  illustrated  by  more 
than  fifty  ■views,  besides  cuts  of  details.  As  in 
the  former  volume,  topographical  and  historical 
notes  are  added,  and  there  will  be  a  leproduc- 
tion  of  Ogilby's  Bou/i  of  the  lluads  (11)75),  and 
other  maps.  The  subscription  price  is  ten 
shillings  ;  and  subscribers  should  address  them- 
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selves  to  the  author,  Rolls  Chambers,  Chancery- 
lane. 

Prof.  NoESl.iJN'  Lockyer,  who  has  lately 
returned  from  studying  the  subject  in  Egypt 
and  the  Levant,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  "  The 
Orientation  of  Ancient  Temples,"  at  the  London 
Institution,  on  Monday  next. 

The  Stationers  Company  having  placed  their 
Hall  at  the  disposal  of  Messrs.  CasseU  &  Co.  for 
the  distribution  of  the  prizes  gained  at  the  recent 
Work  exhibition,  the  awards — consisting  of 
medals,  book  prizes,  and  certificates — will  be 
presented  to  the  successful  competitors  on 
Tuesday  next,  March  24. 

The  November  and  December  numbers  of 
the  Proceedinijs  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
each  contain  communications  of  more  than 
usual  interest.  One  describes  a  birch-bark  MS. 
brought  back  by  Lieut.  Bower  from  Kuchar  in 
Kashgaria,  which  had  been  dug  out  of  sub- 
terranean nmd-structures  locally  associated 
with  the  name  of  Afrisiab.  Some  coins  were 
also  exhibited,  but  no  description  of  these  is 
given,  beyond  that  they  came  from  the  sands  of 
the  Gobi  desert.  The  MS.  is  written  in  characters 
that  correspond  partly  with  the  ancient 
Newari,  after  which  the  Tibetan  writing  was 
shaped  in  the  seventh  century.  But  the  Tibetan 
scholar,  Babu  Sarat  Chandra  Das,  has  failed 
to  decipher  it.  A  facsimile  of  two  leaves 
of  it  are  here  reproduced.  The  other  paper 
describes  a  monolith  in  Pumiah  district, 
which  is  not  mentioned  in  Hunter's  Statistical 
Aeojiiut  of  Bcmjal.  It  is  a  granite  column,  at 
present  twenty  feet  in  length,  with  a  hole  at 
the  top,  which  according  to  local  tradition, 
originally  bore  the  figure  of  a  lion.  When 
excavated,  it  was  found  to  be  entirely  destitute 
of  any  inscription  ;  but  immediately  under  the 
base  was  foxmd  a  gold  coin,  of  the  Indo- 
Scythic  type,  bearing  the  name  of  Bazodeo 
(Vasudeva),  which  is  assigned  to  the  second 
centuiy  A.D.  It  would  thus  appear  to  bo  the 
oldest  known  monument  in  Lower  Bengal. 


THE    STAGE. 

••LE  MAGE." 

Paris:  March  17,  1891. 

The  premiei'e  of  M.  Massenet's  new  opera,  "  Le 
Mage,"  toot ,  place  last  night  at  the  Grand 
Opera.  The  author  of  the  libretto  is  the  poet, 
M.  Eichepin,  who  has  succeeded  in  imparting 
interest  and  poetry  to  what  may  generally  be 
considered  the  most  uninteresting,  if  not  the 
most  absurd,  of  literary  productions — an  opera 
book. 

"  Le  Mage"  is  a  poetical  version  of  the 
legend  of  the  foundation  of  "Mazdeism"  some 
twenty-five  centuries  before  our  era.  Zarastra, 
the  great  warrior  of  Iran,  has  conquered  the 
peoi^le  of  Turan,  and  returns  to  Bakhdi  laden 
with  spoU  and  followed  by  many  prisoners, 
including  Anahita,  Queen  of  the  Turanians. 
Among  those  who  first  gre(  t  the  return  of  the 
hero  is  Varedha,  daughter  of  Amru,  high  priest 
of  Jahi,  the  goddess  of  voluptuousness.  Varedha, 
herself  a  priestess,  is  passionately  in  love  with 
/arastra,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  loves  his 
prisoner,  the  fair  Queen  Anahita.  In  a  fit  of 
frantic  jealousy  Varedha,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  marriage  of  Anahita  and  Zarastra,  declares 
before  the  king  and  the  assembled  people  that 
the  latter  has  sworn  eternal  fidelity  to  her 
before  the  altar  of  the  goddess.  Zarftstra 
denies  the  impeachuient ;  but  the  king,  the 
priests,  the  peoijle,  and  Anahita  herself,  take 
the  part  of  Varedha,  and  Ziifistra,  heart- 
broken and  indignant,  bids  farewell  to  the 
"  land  of  falsehood,"  and  retires  to  the  Holy 
Mountain.  After  undergoing  certain  mystic 
ordeals,  he  is  initiated  a  Magian,  and  becomes 
the  high  priest  of  Ahura-Mazda,  the  god  of 
fire.     Varedha  discovers  his  retreat,  and  comes 


to  tempt  him ;  but  he  resists.  She  then  reveals 
to  him  that  Anahita  has  forgotten  her  old  love, 
and  is  about  to  marry  the  king.  This  is 
Varedha's  revenge.  The  fourth  act  is  set  in 
the  gorgeous  temple  of  Jahi,  where  a  splendid 
entertainment  and  dances  are  given  in  honour 
of  the  marriage  of  the  King  of  Iran  and  the 
captive  Queen  of  Turan.  At  the  last  moment, 
Anahita  falls  prostrate  before  the  king  and 
implores  him  to  set  her  free,  since  her  old  love 
for  Zarastra  is  stronger  than  ever. 

'■  Vers  le  steppe  aux  fleiurs  d'or, 
Laisse-moi  prendre  I'essor  I 
Laisse-moi  voir  encor 
Mou  beau  ciel  pale. 
"  Ou  laneige  en  neigeaut, 
Sous  la  lune  a  I'ceil  changeant, 
Fait  germer  dans  1' argent 
Des  fleurs  d'opale." 

But  the  king  is  deaf  to  her  prayers.  She  is 
dragged  to  the  altar,  and  the  sacred  gong  an- 
noimces  that  Ami-u  has  united  them.  At  that 
veiy  moment  cries  of  "  Death  to  all  I  "  resound 
from  outside,  and  the  temple  is  enveloped  in 
flames;  the  Turanians  have  come  to  rescue 
their  queen.  The  king,  Amru,  the  priests,  the 
guards,  are  all  massacred,  while  the  Turanian 
war-song  is  heard  on  all  sides  : 

"  Par  les  monts,  par  les  vaux, 
Pour  trouver  des  cieux  uouveaux, 
Au  roulis  des  chevaux 
La  tribu  passe. 
L;1,  leiil,  leia,  leia,  leia,  a,  a  ! 

"  Oil  va-t-elle  en  revanti" 
Oil  s'eu  va  la  poudre  au  vent. 
Mais  toujours  de  I'avant 
Et  vers  I'espace. 
La,  leia,  leia,  leia,  leia,  a,  ti  1  " 

The  pictui-e  of  the  smouldering  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Jahi,  with  its  vista  of  the  desolated 
plain  beyond,  and  the  star- sprinkled  sky  above, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  fifth  act  takes  place, 
is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  scenic  decoration 
we  have  seen  on  the  stage  of  the  Grand  Opera 
House.  Zarastra  slowly  sui-veys  the  scene  of 
horror  and  desolation,  and  in  a  beautiful  lament 
deplores  the  ruin  of  his  native  land,  the  death 
of  the  King  of  Amru,  and  of  his  daughter 
Veredha,  who  lies  apparently  lifeless  beside  a 
broken  column.  He  trembles  at  the  thought 
that  Anahita  may  also  be  among  the  slain,  but 
suddenly  the  stUlness  of  the  night  is  broken  by 
the  tmmpet  call  of  the  Turanian  warriors — 
Anahita  lives  I  The  two  lovers  are  re-imited ;  but 
the  scene  of  reconciliation  is  interrupted  by  the 
dying  Varedha,  who  rises  before  them,  and  in 
her  jealous  hatred  appeals  for  revenge  to  the 
statue  of  Jahi,  which  alone  remains  standing 
amid  the  rains  of  the  temple.  Once  more 
flames  arise  on  all  sides,  the  huge  statue  falls 
with  a  crash  to  the  groimd,  and  the  lovers  are 
imprisoned  in  a  circle  of  fire,  fragments  of 
stone,  and  clouds  of  smoke.  Zarastra  calls 
upon  Ahura-Mazda  to  save  them.  Immediately 
the  flames  die  out,  the  atmosphere  is  cleared, 
and  Zarastra  leads  Anahita  from  the  midst  of 
the  burning  ruins  to  safety,  while  Varedha 
dies,  uttering  a  vsdld  shriek  of  baffled  vengeance. 
The  curtain  falls  to  the  loud  strains  of  the 
Mazdean  hymn.  Such  is  a  too  brief  summary 
of  one  of  the  most  jjoetical  and  well-written 
libretti  we  have  heard,  which  has  afforded 
M.  Massenet  numerous  opportunities  for  dis- 
playing to  the  best  advantage  his  various 
talents  as  a  composer. 

The  score  of  the  "Mage"  contains  no  less 
than  fifty-two  numbers,  the  merit  of  some  of 
which  will  be  contested ;  but  one  and  aU  are 
written  with  that  consummate  knowledge  of 
the  resources  of  modern  orchestra  and  the 
wealth  of  melody  —  at  times  a  little  too 
evanesceul  —  possessed  by  the  composer  of 
"  Heiodiade,"  "  Le  Eoi  de  Lahore,"  and  "  Es- 
clannonde."  Shortly,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
first  and  second  acts  and  the  first  part  of  the 


third  are  the  best ;  the  fourth  has  several  weak 
points  [des  irons,  as  the  French  say) ;  whUe  the 
ntth  18  principally  made  up  of  cleveriy  transposed 
reminiscences   of  the    "  leit-motives "   already 
hoard    m    the    first    and    second    acts.      The 
representative  theme "  of  the  first  act  is  the 
song  of  the  Turanian  prisoners,  with  its  charac- 
teristic chorus  for  tenors,  soprani,  contralti,  and 
basses:    "La,   leia  .  .  .  !"      Then  follow  the 
Amra(M.  Dehnas)  and  Varedha  (Mme.  Fierens) 
themes;  the    beautiful    motif  of    the  love  of 
Zarastra   (M.    Vergnet)    and    Anahita    (Mme. 
Jiscalais),  and  the  first  part  of  the  Jahi  incanta- 
tion.    The  first  tableau  of  the  second  act  opens 
^vith  a  very  effective  air  sung  by  the  priestess 
Varedha,  "  Encore  plus  bas  dans  les  tenebres." 
1  he  duet  with  Anu-u  which  follows  is  too  long. 
In  the  second  tableau  is  heard  the  gem  of  the 
opera,  an  arioso  sung  by  the  tenor,  "  Souleve 
1_ ombre  de  cos  voiles,"  addressed  to  the  veiled 
fagui-e   of    Anahita.      A   magnificent    eiisfmhlc, 
sung  by  Amru  and  his  priests,  "  Par  les  Devas 
gardiens  do  tout  serment  pretc,"   and  a  noble 
hnale.     This  act  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
dramatic  and  impassioned  music,  of  magnificent 
sceneiy,  of  costly  and  strange  costumes,  and  of 
the  latest  innovations  in  stage   decoration  and 
carpentry.     The  first  part  of  the  third  act  is 
taken  up  entirely  with   the  various  jjhases  of 
the   Mazdean    initiation   and   rites,  which  are 
preceded  by   a   storm   with   dazzling   realistic 
effects   of    lightning,    thunder,    and    wind,    to 
which  must  be  added  loud  and  weird  trumpet 
calls.     The  prayer  "O  ciel  d'Ahura,"  sung  by 
Zarastra,   the  Magians,  and  worshippers,  is   a 
truly   grand   composition.     But  M.  Vergnet's 
melodious   voice    was    severely   tried    by    the 
formidable  outbursts  of  the  orchestral  accom- 
paniment ;  and  in  the  duet  with  Varedha  which 
follows  he  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  occasion. 
The  ballet  of  the  fourth  act  (the  most  important 
item   in   the   eyes   of   the   aboum's)  consists  of 
seven  numbers,  the  best  of  which  are  the  first, 
fourth,  and  fifth,  and  a  voluptuous  waltz  ex- 
quisitely danced  by  Mile.  Mauri.     A  beautiful 
aiidautc    ^yith  a   dream-liko    ending,    a    sweet 
transposition  of  a  motif  in  the  second  act,  was 
beautifully  sung  by  Miiie.  Escalais  ;  aud  the  act 
ends  in  the  noise  and  uproar  of  battle  and  a 
scene  of  carnage.     The  iifth  act  consists  princi- 
pally of  reminiscences  of  the  first  and  second, 
ably   transposed    to    be  in    unison    with    the 
dramatic  termination  of  the  melodrama. 

Cecil  Nicholsoi?, 


STAGE    NOTES. 


The  first  performance  of  Mr.  Luniley's  long 
farce,  or  farcial  comedy,  "  The  Volcano,"  at  the 
Court,  gave  rise  to  little  expectation  that  the 
piece  would  have  a  great  run.  A  siica-s 
dh'Htime  seemed  to  be  all  that  was  accorded  it. 
Yet  the  piece  has  some  excellent  notions  in  it. 
The  character  of  the  Duke,  who  becomes  the 
possessor  of  what  is  called  a  Society  newspaper, 
is  funny;  and  the  lady  journahst— or  lady 
rejjorter,  rather — the  mere  feather-brain,  who 
bustles  about  and  takes  a  cheerful  view  of 
everything,  and  is  enthusiastic  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  and  to  whom  the  mediocre  appears 
to  bo  the  exquisite — she  also  is  an  entertaining 
l)erson,  without  quite  knowing  it,  and  is  a 
familiar  type  to  boot.  But  thesepeople — Duke 
and  interviewer — might  perhaps  both  have  been, 
made  yet  'more  telling  than  they  are,  through 
Mr.  Lumley's  work  at  the  Court  Theatre,  where 
Mrs.  John  Wood,  Miss  Carlotta  Leclercq,  Mr. 
Arthur  Cecil,  aud  Mi:  Woedon  Grossmith  do 
not  produce  altogether  then  usual  effect.  We 
doubt  whetiipi-  t!io  successes  of  "  Aunt  Jack  " 
and  "  The  Cabinet  Minister  " — in  both  of  which 
the  players  were  fitted  so  well  with  their  parts 
— will  be  matched  by  the  new  "Volcano." 

The  New  Olympic  Theat'®.  is  now  very  busy. 
"Ben    my    Chree"    was   g^ven   lately   at    a 
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matinee;  aud,  whUe  "  The  Lights  o' London 
continues  to  be  played  at  night— along  with 
Mrs.  WiUard's  bright  Uttle  "Tommy,"  m 
which  IVIiss  LUlie  Belmoro  is  so  good— a  new 
piece  by  Mr.  Charies  Hudson,  the  actor,  was 
announced  for  Thursday  afternoon.  This  was 
"  Father  Buonaparte."  The  cast  was  to  include 
Mr.  WUson  Barrett,  Mr.  Austin  Melford,  and 
Miss  Winifred  Emery. 

One  night  last  week  Mr.  Grein — who  seems 
to  be  the  chief  promoter— inaugurated  at  the 
Eoyalty  Theatre  the  performances  of  an  English 
"  Th6atre-Libre."  He  made  the  deep  mistake 
of  starting  with  the  representation  of  Ibsen's 
putrid  play  called  "Ghosts,"  which  no  person 
of  sure  and  exquisite  taste  could  listen  to  with- 
out loathing,  and  which  that  great  artist  and 
sufficiently  tolerant  person,  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
described  truly  in  a  sense,  yet  even  too  kindly, 
as  a  clinical  lecture.  There  may  be  moments, 
conceivably,  when  it  is  desirable  to  read 
"  Ghosts,"  but  on  the  stage  the  thing  is 
intolerable.  It  is  ugly ;  it  '  is  disgusting  ; 
it  is  imrelieved  by  humoui-;  it  is  with- 
out a  touch  of  fine  pathos  or  a  lino  of 
beauty.  That  its  performance,  like  that  of 
"  Eosmersholm,"  has  been  condemned  so  very 
frankly  and  strongly  by  nearly  every  organ  of 
authority  would  be  a  credit  to  English  jour- 
nalism, were  it  not,  indeed,  entirely  obvious 
that  the  piece  must  bo  repellent  alike  to  every 
man  of  plain  sense  and  every  serious  artist  in 
writing.  Mr.  Frank  Lindo,  Miss  Edith  Ken- 
ward,  and  the  other  players — we  really  forget 
their  names — who  took  part  in  it,  are  by  this 
time,  it  is  to  be  presmued,  regretful  that  they 
gave  it  their  assistance ;  for  if  their  assistance 
was  given  for  money,  the  money  cannot  have 
been  worth  earning  in  so  loathsome  an  enter- 
prise ;  and  if  their  assistance  was  given  for 
nothing,  so  much  the  worse  for  their  taste. 
The  result,  in  any  case,  is  that  the  performance 
has  put  the  literary  public — and  the  cvdtiired 
general  public,  we  need  hardly  add — quite  out 
of  sympathy,  for  the  time  being,  at  all  events, 
with  the  aims  of  the  EngHsh  "  Theatre  Libre." 
Yet  Mr.  Grein,  we  fully  believe,  means  well  in 
his  tmdertaking.  Before  now  he  has  shown  his 
sympathy  with  manly  and  original  and  healthy 
work.  Let  him,  at  all  events  at  the  Theatre 
Libre,  do  something  that  is  worth  doing. 
Perhaps  if  he  gave  us  the  promised  perform- 
ance of  the  "  Soeur  PhUomene"  of  the  De 
Goncourts,  he  might  purge  himself  of  his 
contempt. 

"  Eminent  Actors." — Thomas  IktUrion.  By 
Robert  Lowe.  (Kegau  Paul  &  Co.)  The  series 
to  be  devoted  to  "  Eminent  Actors  "  is  coming 
out  but  slowly.  Many  months  ago  the 
"  Macready  "  was  reviewed  in  these  colmuns. 
It  is  followed  at  length  by  "Betterton,"  a 
subject  which  had  been  confided  to  Mr.  Robert 
Lowe,  who  has  been  known  hitherto  chiefly  by 
his  contributions  to  the  bibliography  of  the 
stage,  and  not  as  an  original  writer.  To  such 
a  student — a  man  of  research,  rather  than  a 
man  of  letters — there  would  however  have  been 
no  foolishness  in  confiding  such  a  subject  as 
Betterton.  Research  was  before  all  things  that 
which  was  required  to  justify  the  appearance 
of  a  volume  on  an  actor  of  Betterton's  remote 
time.  But  let  us  say  at  once  that  Mr.  Lowe — 
unlike  many  of  the  amassers  of  facts — has  of 
late  rather  improved  than  deteriorated  as  a 
writer.  It  would  be  too  much  to  exact  that 
he  should  be  able  to  utter  a  very  personal  note. 
That  is  the  province  of  the  pure  writer  who 
writes  like  nobody  else,  and  not  of  the  student 
who  writes  with  correctness  and  with  just 
suificient  ease.  A  pure  writer's  efi'ects  and 
resources — humour,  pathos,  earnestness,  irony 
— are  not  in  this  book ;  but  a  mass  of  fact, 
wsll  enough  stated,  for  the  careful  reader  an 
Dlumination  of  Betterton's  stage.  For,  after  aU, 
it  is  rather  of  the  stage  of  Betterton's  period, 


than  of  the  estimable  actor  and  worthy  man, 
that  Mr.  Lowe  treats.  He  has  brought  his 
material  from  all  sorts  of  holes  and  comers. 
He  is  deeply  read  in  these  stage  matters,  and 
we  are  put  comfortably  enough  into  possession 
of  the  results  of  his  reading.  His  chapters 
called  "  The  Stage  before  the  Restoration  "  and 
the  "Restoration  Theatre"  form  a  couple  of 
valuable  essays  dealing,  at  first  hand,  so  to 
speak,  with  their  subjects.  Mr.  Lowe,  though 
he  has  been  known  to  be  dry,  is  never 
superficial.  His  investigations  are  never  per- 
fmictory,  and  his  well  established  methods  are 
such  that  we  confess  we  are  generally  disposed 
to  accept  his  facts  without  question.  The  book 
will  be  successful.  Even  to  the  ordinary  reader 
of  memoirs  there  is  no  reason  why  a  volume  of 
stage  biography  should  not  be  fairly  attractive 
— no  reason  whatever,  except  that  it  happens, 
in  this  case  (and,  for  the  period  of  what  it 
treats,  this  is  a  rarity)  not  to  be  a  chronique 
scamlaleuae  —  while  to  the  student  of  the 
theatre  it  wiU  be  a  welcome  addition  to  such 
bookshelves  as  may  be  stored  already  with  the 
record  of  dramatic  achievement.  We  trust  no 
long  interval  will  elapse  before  the  appearance 
of  the  succeeding  volume  of  the  series. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT  CONCERTS. 

Miss  Agnes  Zimmeexlann  gave  her  pianoforte 
recital  at  Princes'  Hall  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
March  12 ;  and  if  the  programme  was  not 
remarkable  for  novelty,  it  was,  at  any  rate, 
well  selected  and  well  arranged.  It  opened 
with  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  I)  minor  (Op.  31, 
No.  2),  but  of  this  we  can  only  notice  the 
Finale,  which  was  rendered  in  a  neat  and  able 
manner.  Bach  was  represented  by  a  Fugue  in 
A  minor,  of  early  date,  of  which  Spitta  says 
that  it  "sounds  like  a  Scherzo  of  Mendels- 
sohn, anticipated  by  about  a  hundred  years."  This 
was  given  with  much  charm.  An  "  Arietta,"  by 
Leonardo  Leo,  the  famous  Neapolitan  composer 
of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
of  delicate  beauty,  was  charmingly  interpreted. 
Miss  Zimmermann's  reading  of  the  Schumann 
"  Etudes  Symphoniques  "  was  correct,  though 
somewhat  cold.  Some  modem  fugitive  pieces, 
beginning  with  Chopin  and  ending  with  Rubin- 
stein, ended  the  programme.  There  was  a 
large  audience. 

Mile.  Janotha's  concert  programme  on 
Friday,  March  13,  included  a  cycle  of  songs  by 
Lady  Tennyson.  The  poems  by  the  Poet 
Laureate  are  mostly  familiar,  aud  some  of  them 
have  been  already  set  to  music.  Lady  Tenny- 
son has  tried  to  interpret  and  intensify  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  expresses  herself 
with  a  certain  freedom.  Mile.  Janotha,  who 
helped  in  arranging  the  pianoforte  accompani- 
ments, has  certainly  added  to  the  effect  of  the 
songs.  "  Airy,  fairy  Lilian,"  sung  by  Miss 
Caiiotta  Elliot,  was  the  one  which  pleased  us 
most.  The  others  were  interpreted  by  Mme. 
de  Swiatlowsky  and  Mr.  Bispham ;  and  Mile. 
Janotha  was  an  able  and  sympathetic  accom- 
panist. She  was  also  heard  in  some  solos.  Her 
two  showy  Gavottes  were  much  applauded. 
She  also  played  Chopin's  Nocturne  in  C  sharp 
minor,  and  the  same  composer's  Berceuse ; 
but  why  did  she  hurryboth  of  them  so ':  Her  best 
performance  of  the  evening  was  the  Fantasia 
on  Polish  airs  (Op.  13)  by  Chopin.  This  is  a 
graceful,  if  not  great,  work,  and  it  was  inter- 
preted with  charm  and  delicacy.  Mendelssohn's 
"Melusine"  Overture,  and  other  short  pieces, 
wore  played  by  the  Royal  Amateur  Orchestral 
Society,  imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mount. 

The  instrumental  portion  of  the  programme 
of  the  Saturday  Popular  Concert  was  selected 
from  the  works  of  Beethoven,  and  St.  James's 
Hall  was  tilled  in  every  part.  Beethoven  and 
Wagner !  these  are  the  two  names  which  have 


the  jjower  thus  to  draw  the  public ;  but,  of  the 
latter,  Mr.  Chappell  can  make  no  trial.  The 
works  were  all  selected  from  the  master's 
so-called  second  period,  and  included  No.  3  in 
C  of  the  Rasoumowsky  Quartets,  the  Kreutzer 
Sonata,  the  Romance  in  F  for  violin,  and  the 
Variations  on  a  theme  from  the  "Eroiea" 
Symphony.  These  last  were  rendered  by  Mr. 
L.  Berwick  with  marked  skill,  although  his 
tone  was  at  times  dry.  Herr  Joachim  was  in 
his  best  form.  Mr.  Norman  Salmond,  the 
vocalist,  sang  songs  by  Righini,  Brahms,  and 
Gounod  with  good  effect. 

The  programme  on  Monday  evening  included 
Beethoven's  strikingly  original  Quartet  in  F 
minor  (Op.  95).  Miss  Fanny  Davies  and  Signor 
Piatti  played  Mendelssohn's  Sonata  in  D 
(Op.  58).  The  former  did  not  display  her 
usual  vigour.  Herr  Joachim  gave,  as  he  has 
so  often  done,  a  fine  performance  of  Tartini's 
"  II  Tiillo  del  Diavolo."  Mr.  Plunket  Greene 
sang  in  a  most  delightful  manner  Schubert's 
"  Litanie."  He  was  also  heard,  though  not  to 
equal  advantage,  in  three  Irish  songs  by  Dr. 
Stanford.  The  second,  "  The  lament  for  Owen 
Roe  O'Neill,"  has  noble  character,  and  sounds 
like  an  improvisation  of  one  of  the  ancient 
bards. 

Mile.  Jeanne  Douste  gave  her  seventh  and 
last  pianoforte  recital  at  [the  SteLnway  Hall 
on  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  programme 
included  some  short  drawing-room  music, 
some  pianoforte  duets  of  [a,  light  character, 
and  some  Liszt  pieces.  The  famous  virtuoso 
is  certainly  a  prominent  feature  of  pianoforte 
literature  ;  but,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  was 
Liszt's  name  printed  in  larger  type  than  Bach, 
Beethoven,  or  Chopin  'f  We  think  MUe.  Douste 
might  have  made  a  better  selection  of  modem 
compositions  ;  and  the  next  time  she  gives  a 
similar  course  of  historical  recitals,  she  will  do 
well  to  include  Em.  Bach  and  Schubert,  to 
give  greater  prominence  to  Mozart  and  Weber, 
and  not  to  include  transcriptions  in  a  Chopin 
programme.  On  Wednesday  MUe.  Douste  was 
heard  to  advantage  in  pieces  by  Pfeiffer, 
Moskowski,  and  Wieniawski. 

The  Westminster  Orchestral  Society  gave 
a  concert  on  Wednesday  evening  at  West- 
minster Town  Hall.  An  interesting  featm-e 
of  the  programme  was  Schubert's  Symphony 
in  B  fiat  No.  5,  which,  we  believe,  has  not 
been  heard  since  it  was  given  at  the  Ci-ystal 
Palace  in  1881.  It  was  written  in  the  com- 
poser's twentieth  year  ;  and,  although  his 
individuality  is  revealed  in  the  music,  it  has 
not  that  romantic  melancholy  which  pervades 
the  works  of  later  years.  There  are  indeed 
many  passages  which  lemiiid  one  of  Haydn  in 
one  of  his  more  cheerfiil  moods.  The  West- 
minster orchestra,  under  the  diiection  of  Mr. 
C.  S.  Macpherson,  gave  a  very  good  account  of 
itself.  The  work  was  well  received,  and  perhaps 
the  Society  may  feel  tempted  to  try  some  of  the 
other  symphonies  of  Schubert.  Mr.  F.  CUffe 
conducted  his  orchestral  Tpicture  "Cloud  and 
Sunshine."  Mr.  W.  C.  Hann  played  success- 
fully two  movements  from  Cottermann's  'cello 
Concerto  in  B  minor.  Miss  H.  Saunders  and 
Mr.  Braxton  Smith  were  the  vocaUsts.  The 
haU  was  crowded.  J.  S.  Shedlock. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 


The  Musical  Guild,  founded  in  1889,  has  made 
arrangements  to  give  four  concerts  this  summer 
— on  May  6  and  20,  and  June  2  and  9.  The 
programmes  wiU  include  Spohr's  Nonet, 
Brahms's  Quintet  in  G  (Op.  lU),  C.  Wood's 
Quintet  in  F.  (Wind),  G.  Henschel's  String 
Quartet  in  E  fiat,  Brahms's  "  Liobeslieder," 
Haydn's  String  Quartet  (No.  14)  in  C,  Mozart's 
String  Quartet  in  B  flat,  Beethoven's  Piauo 
Trio  in  B  flat  (Op.  97),  Brahms's  Horn  Trio 
(Op.  40)  in  E  flat. 
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LITERATURE. 

The  Light  of   the    World.     By  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold.     (Longmans.) 

Had  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  never  written  The 
Light  of  Asia,  he  would  probably  never  have 
written  this  poem  ;  but,  having  written  the 
former,  this  was  no  longer  an  improbability, 
it  was  impossible.  One  can  well  imderstand 
the  temptation,  mainly  suggested  to  him,  no 
doubt,  by  much  obtuse  Christian  criticism, 
which  would  persist  in  proclaiming  his 
Buddha  as  really  Christ  imder  another  name, 
missing,  in  the  large  correspondence  between 
the  two  figures,  the  very  essential  differ- 
entiation. Many  seem  to  have  been  so 
absorbed  in  the  consideration  of  that  great 
world-pity  which  filled  the  hearts  of  each 
alike,  that  they  seem  not  to  have  marked 
how  diverse  indeed  was  "  the  secret  of 
deliverance  "  brought  by  the  two  teachers  : 
one  with  the  drug  of  a  spiritual  euthanasia 
in  his  hand,  looking  out  across  the  world 
with  eyes  that  saw  no  comfort  save  in  "  the 
sleep  eternal  ";  and  the  other  bringing  the 
bread  of  an  "  eternal  life,"  and  assurance 
of  "  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble." 

But,  great  as  the  distinction  is,  it  is  not  of 
the  kind  to  make  a  poem  ;  it  has  no  dramatic 
value,  and  it  leaves  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  main  outlines  of  the  two  figures 
imaffected,  theoutlines  of  the  typical  Messiah. 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold  choso,  and  wisely,  to  take 
Buddlia  as  the  archetype  ;  but  in  doing  so  he 
exhausted  the  dramatic  capabilities  of  the 
theme.  Had  ho  chosen  Christ  instead,  the 
result  might  have  been  more  satisfying  than 
the  present  poem,  though  one  must  doubt 
even  that ;  for,  first  or  last,  there  is  the  one 
grand  difficulty  in  the  imaginative  treat- 
ment of  the  story  of  Christ — the  fact  of  our 
long  familiarity  with  the  groat  vivid  figure 
which  the  Gospels,  in  their  inspired  sim- 
plicity, have  given  to  us. 

In  the  case  of  Buddha,  it  was,  of  course, 
quite  different.  The  Western  mind  was  in 
l)os8ession  of  no  such  picture  of  him  ;  and 
The  Light  of  Asia  came  to  many  as  a  dis- 
covery, its  charm  for  all  being  the  present- 
ment of  a  story  in  many  respects  so  like 
that  of  the  New  Testament,  under  other  con- 
ditions and  with  a  new  background.  Yet, 
however  close  a  correspondence  the  figure 
of  Siddartha  seemed  to  bear  to  Jesus,  our 
imaginative  sense  was  not  disturbed ;  one 
found  pleasure  in  noting  the  resemblances, 
they  helped  our  realisation  of  him.  How- 
ever like  Christ,  it  was  not  he,  but 
another.  Our  minds  were  virgin  to  any 
impressions  the  poet  wished  to  make. 
But  in  the  case  of  Jesus  it  is  all  very 
different  ;  and  the  poet  who  should 
give  us  a   figure  to    replace    that  already  | 


80  vital  in  our  imaginations  would  need 
to  be  great  indeed.  Even  the  genius 
of  Milton  made  no  such  attempt ;  for  "the 
Saviour "  of  Paradise  Regained  is  simply 
transferred  from  the  Gospels,  and  the 
Temptation  re-enacted  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  fine  passages.  For  him  even  there  was 
no  figure  to  paint  because  it  had  already 
been  painted ;  no  story  to  tell,  after  the 
simple  sentences  of  St.  Luke.  i3ut  Milton 
enjoyed  an  advantage  denied  to  the  poet 
of  to-day  who  would  essay  the  theme, 
for  he  lived  in  an  age  when  men  had  not 
yet  left  off  painting  the  Magi  in  the  dress  of 
the  period,  and  Mary  stUl  wept  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross  in  ruff  and  farthingale ;  and  he 
was  able,  therefore,  to  retain  also  the 
essentially  English  scenery  of  the  New 
Testament. 

With  our  present  historic  sense,  however, 
such  a  treatment  would  be  obviously  impos- 
sible ;  and  for  the  modern  poet  there  remains 
no  alternative  save  that  of  presenting  an 
Oriental  Christ,  amid  all  the  customs  and 
various  environment  of  the  East — an  appeal 
almost  hopeless  to  minds  so  deeply  pos- 
sessed by  that  great  English  mediaeval 
type.  Of  course,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  in  the  hands  of  a  very  great  poet  such 
Oriental  type  might  be  made  convincing ; 
but,  meanwhile,  it  is  no  disparagement  of 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold  to  say  that  he  has  failed 
where  none  of  his  contemporaries  could  well 
have  succeeded.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
measure  his  work  by  the  great  standards  of 
poetic  aim — such  an  attempt  challenges  no 
less  a  consideration.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
would  ask  no  less — but,  judged  by  the 
smaller  ideal  of  mere  literary  workmanship, 
there  is,  within  the  broad  failure,  much  of 
charming  and  strenuous  success,  many  vivid 
pictures,  beautiful  lines,  and  strongly  ex- 
pressed thought. 

After  a  prologue  re-telling  the  birth  at 
Bethlehem,  the  singing  of  the  angels,  and 
the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  we  are  intro- 
duced to  Mary  Magdalene,  imfamiliar  in 
our  ears  throughout  as  "  Miriam  of 
Magdala,"  who  is  represented  as  living  on, 
after  the  crucifixion,  in  pious  retii-ement  in 
her  native  town ;  and  whom,  by  the  way. 
Sir  Edwin  accepts  as  identical  with  Mary 
of  Bethany.  Thence  the  story  is  conducted 
to  the  end  in  imaginary  conversations,  the 
first  being  between  Mary  and  Pilate,  whom 
we  behold  wildly  regretful  of  his  fateful 
indecision,  and  the  rest  between  Mary  and 
an  old  Buddhist,  one  of  the  Magi  returned 
from  India, 

"  to  learu 

The  setting  of  that  Star  of  Men,  whose  rise 

His  '  yoimger  eyes  beheld.' " 

Such  a  plan  smacks  of  modern  ingenuity  ; 
but  it  certainly  was  calculated  to  display  a 
strong  treatment  of  the  only  opportunity 
that  was  left  in  the  theme  for  the  poet  of 
The  Light  of  Asia,  the  expression  of  that 
essential  variation  between  the  gospels  of 
Buddha  and  Christ  referred  to  above. 

The  fifth  book  of  the  poem,  "The  Love 
of  God  and  Man,"  proves  that  ho  has  been 
equal  to  the  opportunity ;  and  it  is  the  finest 
in  the  poem,  because  it  was  really  the  only 
one  in  which  he  had  a  free  hand.  To  the 
new  version  of  the  familiar  narrative  of 
which  the  other  books  are  composed  it  is 


perhaps  hardly  possible  to  do  justice ;  for  it 
is  inevitable  that  the  old  accustomed  phrases 
cling  about  one's  ears  as  one  reads,  and 
its  Oriental  exactness  affords  but  another 
proof  that  literalness  and  truth  of  impres- 
sion are  by  no  means  the  same.  One  had 
the  same  difficulty  in  taking  kindly  to 
the  new  names  which  Sir  Eichard  Burton 
gave  to  the  Arabian  heroes  of  our  boy- 
hood, but  in  the  present  instance  it  is 
a  difficulty  much  greater  in  degree.  We 
can  reconcile  ourselves  to  any  possible  varia- 
tion of  Aladdin  before  our  ears  can  become 
accustomed  to  "  Miriam  of  Magdala,"  or 
recognise  the  familiar  Lazarus  in  "  El'Azar" ; 
while  surely  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  pushes  ex- 
actitude perilously  near  to  pedantry  when  he 
tells  how  Mary,  following  in  Christ's  train 
to  Capernaum,  having  cast  aside  the  wanton 
attire  of  her  former  living, 

"  put  on  the  miipachaih, 
Madid  and  tsaiph,  dressed  as  our  peasants  use 
Along  the  Lake," 

or  when  for — "  and  they  stripped  him  and 
put  on  him  a  scarlet  robe  " — he  substitutes, 

"  and,  o'er  His  back 
Some  evil-witted  Hebrew  flung,  in  spite, 
A  red  paludamentum-laticlave 
To  robe  His  sovereignty." 

Great  poets  have  made  such  slips  before  ; 
but  it  should  be  easy  for  a  modern  to  avoid 
them,  especially  since  Milton  has  furnished 
so  terrible  an  example  as  his  proverbial 
"  tame,  viUatic  fowl." 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  conception  of  Christ 
is  that  human  one  which  can,  of  course,  be 
alone  acceptable  to-day. 

"  That  one  supreme,  consummate,  faultless  life, 
It  was  a  human  life,  begun  with  us, 
Continued  'midst  us,  euded  as  we  end 
In  woe  and  weakness,  thence  emerged  to  be 
A  glory  sitting  equal  in  the  sky 
With  God's  own  glory,  everlastingly. 
That  by  which  we  are  judged,  and  that  whereby 
The  race  of  Man  claims  place  and  patrimony.  .  ." 

Of  the  theological  distortions  of  him  and 
his  mission,  he  has  the  following  vigorous 
passage  : 

"  It  may  be  there  shall  come  in  after  days— 
When   this  Good  Spell  is  spread— some  later 

scribes, 
Some  far-off  Pharisees,  will  take  His  law — 
Written  with  Love's  light  fingers  on  the  heart, 
Not  stamped  on  stone  'mid  glare  of  lightuing- 

fork— 
AVUl  take,  and  make  its  code  incorporate ; 
And  from  its  grace  write  grim  phylacteries 
To  deck  the  head  of  dressed  Authority  ; 
And  from  its  golden  mysteries  forge  keys 
To  jingle  in  the  belt  of  pious  pride  : 
Aud  change  its  heavenly  cherishing  tenderness 
To  warrant  for  the  sword,  the  chain,  the  flame, 
Lending  hard  Hate  the  sacred  seals  of  Love, 
And  crying  :  '  Who  believes  not,  perishes  1 ' 
It  may  be  some  that  heard  Him  day  by  day, 
Lacking  the  ears  to  hear,  or  losing  hold 
Of  larger  thought— perplexed  interpreters — 
Shall,  in  the  times  to  be,  do  Him  much  wrong 
With    right    intent ;    saying    our    sweet    Lord 

taught 
Dark  tangled  schemes  of  sad  salvation  ;  God 
Making  Earth  iU  ;  which  went  awry ;  was  lost 
For  sin ;  was  forfeit  to  the  wrath  of  Heaven ; 
Which— for  it  must  exact  a  victim  !- slew 
The  Son  of  Heaven  Himself,  willing  and  free  ; 
And  by  His  blood,  self-shed  and  innocent, 
Washes  Earth's  sins  away,  propitiates 
That  hungry  anger  of  the  offended  Law. 
So  I  have   kiaown    some   teach — nay,    faithful 

ones — " 
The  occasional  comments  of  the  Buddhist, 
as  Mary  proceeds,  very  forcibly  distinguish 
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tho  sad  Asian  ascetic,  for  whom  this  world 
and  the  glory  thereof  was  hut  Maya,  and 
whose  gospel  was,  after  all,  a  selfish  morti- 
fication of  self,  from  the  robust,  glad-souled 
optimist,  who  came  eating  and  drinking,  and 
loving  no  less  this  world  than  the  next. 

"Now  do  these  lucent  words  kindle  a  lamp 
Brighter  than  what  we  took  from  Buddha's  lore ; 
He  bade  us  spurn  Self,  set  the  Self  aside — 
Ahanhara — seek  always  to  sink  back 
Safe  to  the  Infinite  ;  and,  for  such  end, 
Break  from  the  sense,  with  all  its  sorceries  ; 
Forego  delights,  disdaiu  what  most  men  pri/e, 
Life's  light  allurements,  tender  things  of  Time, 
Soft  lips  of  love,  sweet  lisp  of  little  ones 
Making  heart's  music  in  the  house  ;  praise,  fame, 
Wealth,  domination.     But  thou  showest  us 
The  subtle  spirit,  making  good  its  way 
From  world  of  sense  and  self  to  sellless  world, 
Not  by  hard  stress  of  lone  philosophies, 
Nor  scorn  of  joys,  nor  sad  disparagement 
Of  life  and  living  things  as  shadows  vain ; 
But — nearer  road  and  new !— by  heart  to  see 
Heaven  closest  in  this  earth  we  walk  upon, 
God  plainest  in  the  brother  whom  we  pass. 
Best  solitudes  'mid  busy  multitudes. 
Passions  o'ercome,  when  master-passion  springs 
To  serve  and  love  and  succour." 

I  think  I  have  riuotod  enough  to  show 
that  in  his  fifth  book  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
preaches  a  true  gospol  in  good  poetry.  May 
he  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be 
satisfied.  Eicuard  Le  GAiLiENNE. 


*'  ErLEES  OF  India." — The  Earl  of  Mayo. 
By  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter.  (Oxford  : 
Clarendon  Press.) 

EiCHARD  Southwell  Boubke  was  a  good 
sample  of  a  class  which  has  done  the  state 
some  service  in  its  day — though  that  day 
has  gone.  When  one  thinks  of  Edmund 
Burke,  Sheridan,  Grattan,  Castlereagh,  tho 
Wellesleys,  one  sees  of  what  the  Anglo- 
Irish  gentry  were  capable,  with  their  com- 
bination of  English  ability  and  something 
more  racy  and  genial.  Yet  these,  perhaps, 
were  only  happy  developments — the  general 
tone  was  not  of  that  intch  ;  and,  what  with 
their  own  faults  and  what  with  the  faults  of 
the  English,  a  noble  race  is  perishing  at  the 
hand  of  that  unpropitiable  avenger  who 
waits  on  secular  misconduct. 

The  subject  of  the  present  notice  was 
born  at  Dublin  in  1822  ;  the  eldest  child  of 
a  country  squire,  member  of  a  family  re- 
cently ennobled  for  political  services,  but 
long  known  for  attachment  to  the  soil  and 
the  sons  of  its  adopted  country.  He  passed 
his  boyhood  at  a  country  house  in  County 
Meath,  educated  with  his  brothers  by  a 
domestic  tutor,  and  promising  more  dis- 
tinction of  body  than  of  mind.  His  educa- 
tion was  completed  by  a  short  visit  to 
France  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  graduated 
at  the  Dublin  University  without  honours 
and  without  residence  in  coUege.  ■  In  1843 
he  made  his  appearance  in  London  society, 
and  soon  after  made  a  tour  in  Eussia,  an 
account  of  which  was  piiblished  by  Colburn 
in  184G. 

So  far,  the  young  Mr.  Bourke  was  but  a 
noi-mal  tj'pe  of  the  "English  of  the  pale," 
gay,  chivalrous,  and  not  devoid  of  mental 
activity.  But  in  1847  he  entered  the  House 
of  Commons  as  junior  member  for  County 
Kildare  ;  and  having,  in  the  following  year, 
taken  to  wife  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Wyndham 
(since  Lord  Leconfield),  he  became  a  figure 


in  the  politics  and  society  of  London.     "  He 
established    for  himself,"   according    to   a 
quotation — apparently  from  a  private  letter 
— given  at  p.  38  of  the  volume  before  us, 
' '  the  position  of  a  sensible  country  gentle- 
man "  ;  and,  qtialis  ab  incepto,  that  continued 
fundamentally  his  character.      In  1852  ho 
became  chief  secretary  in  Lord  Derby's  first 
ministry,  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  being  lord- 
lieutenant.      Failing   to   obtain   re-election 
at  Kildare,  he  entered  next  time  as  member 
for   Cockermouth,   an   English  borough  at 
that  time  influenced  by  his  wife's  family  ; 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  parliamentary  career 
he  continued  to  be  an  English  representative, 
though,  upon   occasion,   an  Irish  adminis- 
trator.    He  was  now  known  as  Lord  Naas, 
his  father  having  succeeded  to  the  earldom. 
The  Derby  Dilly  only  ran  for  ten  months  ; 
and  it  was  six  full  years  before  Naas  got  back 
to  his  office.    In  the  meantime,  Irish  affairs 
had  assumed  a  sterner  aspect ;  and  it  next 
fell  to  his  unenvied  lot  to  cope  with  the  out- 
rageous conduct  of  the  Fenians,  the  extreme 
left  of  tho  malcontent  Hibernians.    In  1807 
he  lost  his  father,  and  became  Earl  of  Mayo  ; 
but   the  promotion  was  only  titular ;    like 
Lord  Palmerston,  he  retained  his  seat  as  a 
commoner.     On  March  10,  1868,  it  became 
his  duty  to  encounter  Mr.  Maguire's  motion, 
"  That  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee, to  take  the  condition  of  Ireland  into 
immediate    consideration."      In  his  reply. 
Mayo  declared  the  policy  of  his  Government. 
It  was  found  to  include  considerable  con- 
cessions to  popular  demand ;  the   question 
of  the  Church  was  admitted  to  be  in  need 
of    consideration,    but    the  prediction   was 
hazarded   that  its   fall  would  inflict  incal- 
culable injury  on  the  country  ;  the  Catholics 
were  to  have  a  university,  which  Bright — 
suj)porting  Maguire — called  "  a  BUI  against 
the    earthquake."       Sir    WiUiam    Hunter 
admits  that  his  hero's  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion was  "  not  successful  as  a  parliamentary 
utterance." 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that  Mayo  was 
more  of  an  administrator  than  a  man  for 
party  jiolitics.     In  that  case  it  was  well  that 
the  astute  professor  of   white   magic   who 
then  disposed  of  British  affairs  about  this 
time  conceived  the  happy  thought  of  sending 
his  Irish  Secretary  to  succeed  John  Lawrence 
in  India.     The  appointment  excited  general 
ridicule,   which   was   not    justified   by   the 
result.     People  in  England  did  not   know 
what   was    the    precise    nature   of    Indian 
administration,  or  what  it  did  and  what  it 
did  not  require.     In  such  employment  it  is 
of  less  importance  to  have  an  original  genius 
than  not  to  make  mistakes ;  nor  need  the 
mind  be  very  complicated  or  high-wrought 
that  has  to  be  made  up  fifty  times  in  a  day. 
It  is  enough  if  a  man  have  honesty,  industry, 
good  judgment,  and  a  prompt  determination. 
AH  these    qualities    Mayo    had,    together 
with  that  massive  but  manly  presence  which 
unconsciously  inspires  confidence  and  awe. 
The  Anglo-Indians  were  naturally  inclined 
to  take  their  cue  from  the  London    jour- 
nalists.    To  the  last  some  of  them  laughed 
at  the  locomotive  ruler  who  rode  everywhere 
on  horseback   and  looked  at  bridges  and 
barracks  instead  of  contenting  himself  with 
written  reports.     He  was  called  "  the  head- 
less horseman,"  and  was  said  to  have  every- 


thing done  for  him  by  two  distinguished 
brothers,  whose  ability  was  more  believed  in 
than  their  discretion.  But  afterevents 
brought  jieople  to  think  that  the  exertions 
of  these  eminent  Dioscuri  were  by  no  means 
essential  to  victory,  and  the  extracts  from 
the  Governor-General's  wi-itings  now  made 
public  by  Sir  William  Hunter  go  far  to  con- 
firm the  opinion.  Not  merely  do  they  show 
intelligence  and  judgment,  but  they  crackle 
with  light  pleasantry  quite  unusual  in  such 
documents,  and  not  to  be  looked  for  in  a 
man  expressing  the  views  of  others. 

There  were  three  departments  of  Indian 
business  which  had  got  into  disorder,  and 
Mayo  devoted  himself  with  much  success  to 
each  in  turn.     The  treasury  was  in  chronic 
haemorrhage,  dying,  it  might  seem,  of  slow 
but  hopeless  depletion.     Not  only  did  ho 
boldly   apply  temporary  styptics,  but  by  a 
simple  measure  of  common  sense  he  turned 
deficit    into    permanent    surplus.    By    tho 
system  then  in  force  expenditure  was  cen- 
tralised under  a  purely  illusory  control.   Tho 
house-surgeon  of  an  infirmary  two  thousand 
miles  from  Calcutta  could  not  add  a  sweeper 
on  four  rupees  a  month  to  his   staff  '  ithout 
an    order  from  the  Government    of   India ; 
while  at  the  samo  time  all  the  local  govern- 
ments were  engaged  in  a  perpetual  compe- 
tition as  to  which  should  get  the  most  out  of 
the  imperial  budget.     By  Mayo's  "decen- 
tralisation "  each  was  guaranteed  a  special 
annual  grant,  in  spending  which  each  was 
unfettered,  on  the  condition  that  it  must  be 
made   to   suffice.     The    next    matter    that 
engaged  the  attention  of   Lord  Mayo  was 
diplomatic  policj',  which  in  those  days  meant 
"masterly  inactivity"  towards  foreign  states 
and    small     punitive     excursions     on     the 
frontiers.      Mayo   reduced  the   latter  to  a 
minimum,  laying  down  a  plain  useful  rvde 
upon  the  subject  which  has  more  or  less 
guided  the  best  of  his  successors.     In  re- 
gard to  native  states  a  consistent  policy  was 
adopted.     Those  which  were  feudatory  were 
made  to  feel  the  directing  hand  of  the  para- 
moimt  power — those  which  were  regarded 
as  independent  were  unmolested.     Towards 
the  Amir  of  Cabul  he  showed  a  friendly  but 
dignified  attitude  ;  and,  though  fettered  by 
an  unfriendly  Home  Government,  continued 
to  impress  Sher  Ali  by  personal  qualities, 
while  avoiding  extremes  either  of  concession 
or  intimidation.    The  third  trouble  was  with 
public  works,  where  much  bad  building  had 
resulted  from    dishonest   contractors   care- 
lessly supervised;  and  where  the  "guaran- 
teed" system  of  railways  had  degenerated 
into  an  investment   at  5  per  cent,  on  the 
security    of     a     government    which    could 
borrow  elsewhere  at  four.     All  such  abuses 
met  with  due  remedial  treatment ;    and  a 
great  impulse  was  given  not  only  to  rail- 
ways but  to  canals. 

How,  amid  all  these  peaceful  triumphs,  the 
strong  unwearied  man  was  laid  low  by  the 
sudden  impulse  of  a  vindictive  felon  must 
be  fresh  in  most  memories.  In  the  beginning 
of  1872  Lord  Mayo  was  assassinated  while 
on  a  visit  of  humanity  to  the  penal  settle- 
ment on  the  Andaman  islands  ;  and  the 
mournful  tidings  were  received  with  a 
shudder  of  horrified  sorrow  throughout  the 
civilised  world. 
In  telling  this  story  in  the  monogi-aph 
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before  us,  Sir  "William  Hunter  has  combined 
Iiis  well-known  literary  skill  with,  an  earnest 
sympathy  and  a  fullness  of  knowledge 
which  are  worthy  of  all  commendation. 
Mayo  cannot  be  compared  with  the  greatest 
of  Indian  rulers,  with  Akbar,  Dalliousie, 
and  the  two  Hastings,  men  whose  work 
seems  meant  for  eternity.  But  he  was  a 
good,  brave,  and  just  man ;  and  the  world 
is  indebted  to  the  author  for  a  fit  and 
attractive  record  of  what  was  eminently  a 
noble  life. 

H.  G.  Keexe. 


The  Book  of  Eeclesiasten.  "With  a  new  Trans- 
lation. By  Samuel  Cox,  D.D.  (Hodder& 
S  tough  ton.) 

Whatever  judgment  may,  in  some  respects, 
be  passed  upon  the  present  work,  there  is 
good  reason  for  assenting  to  Dr.  Cox's  opinion 
that  Ecclesiastes  has,  in  the  grave  questions 
which  it  discusses,  a  special  adaptation  to 
the  age  in  which  we  live.  Ecclesiastes, 
says  Dr.  Cox, 

•'  is  a  book  which  can  never  lose  its  interest  for 
men  until  the  last  conflict  in  the  long  strife  of 
doubt  has  led  to  the  final  victory  of  faith  ;  and 
seems,  in  especial,  to  adapt  itself  to  the  condi- 
tions and  wants  of  the  present  age.  It  deals 
with  the  very  questions  which  are  in  all  our 
minds." 

And  the  answer  to  these  questions,  though 
not  precisely  what  Dr.  Cox  thinks,  is  entirely 
in  accordance  with  certain  tendencies  of  our 
own  times.  "With  the  optimism  of  our 
eighteenth-century  ancestors,  who  imagined 
that  they  coidd  discern  in  the  world  a  general 
scheme  for  rewarding  virtue  and  punishing 
vice,  and  who  anticipated  that  a  sort  of 
millennium  would  result  from  the  removal 
of  i-estraints  on  human  selfishness,  the  author 
of  Ecclesiastes  ajipears  to  have  had  no  sym- 
pathj'.  His  book  does  not  even  allow  that 
we  can  see  in  the  world  "  a  stream  of 
tendency  working  for  righteousness."  In 
our  manhood  we  learn  to  discredit  the  old 
optimism  ;  but,  as  Dr.  Cox  observes,  youth 
must  still  submit  to  its  sedulous  inculcation  : 

"  Nearly  all  our  story-books  have  a  similar 
moral  :  it  is  always,  or  almost  always,  the 
good  young  man  who  gets  the  beautiful  wife 
and  large  estate,  while  the  bad  young  man 
comes  to  a  bad  end."  But,  "as  life  passes  on, 
we  discover  that  it  is  the  bad  boy  who  often 
gets  the  plum-cake,  and  the  good  boy  who 
goes  to  the  rod ;  that  bad  men  often  hare 
beautiful  wives  and  largo  estates,  while  good 
men  fail  of  both  ;  when  wo  find  the  knave 
rising  to  place  and  authority,  and  honest  Good- 
cldld  in  the  workhouse  or  the  OazeUe,  then 
there  rise  up  in  our  hearts  the  very  doubts  and 
perplexities  and  eager  painful  questions  which 
of  old  time  trovibled  the  Psalmist  and  the 
Prophet." 

Then  it  is  also  that  our  feelings  may  find 
expression  in  the  agnostic  utterances  of 
Ecclesiastes.  The  thought  may  rise  within 
us  :  possibly,  indeed,  there  may  be  a  plan 
to  which  the  world  and  human  history  are 
conformed ;  but 

"  a  man  cannot  find  out  the  work  that  is  done 
imder  the  sun,  because,  though  a  man  labour 
to  seek  it  out,  yet  he  shall  not  find  it ;  yea, 
further,  though  a  wise  man  think  to  know  it, 
yet  shall  he  not  be  able  to  find  it." 

' '  All  things  come  alike  to  all ;  there  is  one 


event  to  the  righteous  and  to  the  wicked " 
(Ecc.  viii.  17;  ix.  2). 

The  pessimistic  tone  of  Ecclesiastes 
scarcely  needs  remark.  Dr.  Cox,  however, 
maintains  that,  though  there  is  "  a  prevail- 
ing groimd-tone  of  sadness,"  yet  the  book 
is  really  "  most  consolatory  and  inspiriting." 
This  paradox  may  be  left  without  further 
answer  or  refutation. 

Ecclesiastes  comes  also  into  harmony  with 
the  thought  of  the  present  age  by  the  decay 
of  religious  belief  which  it  reflects.     This 
decay  is  to  be  discerned  clearly  enough  in 
the  general  contents  of  the  book.     It  seems 
impossible  to  imagine  that  such  a  discussion 
as  Ecclesiastes  contains  could  owe  its  origin 
to  an  ago  of  strong  and  living  faith.     Daniel 
and  the  pre-Christian  apocryphal  literature 
show  that  the  Messianic  hope  was  not  dead, 
at  least  among    a  section   of   the  Jewish 
people  ;  but  to  this  hope  Ecclesiastes  contains 
no  allusion.     The  book  does  not  even  men- 
tion the  proper  name  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
Jehovah.  One  probable  reason  for  the  decay 
of  faith  and  for  the  pessimistic  despair  of 
Ecclesiastes  is  not  very  difficult  to  perceive. 
There  was  a  marked  contrast  between  the 
glowing  anticipations  of  the  Prophets  and 
the   actual   condition    of    Israel  after    the 
Captivity.      Instead  of  beautiful  garments 
there   was   mean  apparel.      The   promised 
glory  had  not  shone  upon  Zion.   The  temple, 
as  it  rose  again  from  ruin,  was,  as  Haggai 
tells  us,  but   "as  nothing"  in  comparison 
with  the  house  which  had  been  destroyed. 
Haggai  and  Malachi  .still  pointed  forward 
to  the  future  ;  but  it  was,  from  the  nature 
of  things,   likely  that  there  would  be  dis- 
appointment,   despondency,    and    enfeebled 
faith.     These,  too,   would  tend  to  deepen 
and  increase  as  generation  after  generation 
passed  away,   and    the    promise  remained 
unfulfilled. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  final  verses  of  Ecclesiastes, 
which    inculcate    the     fear     of     God    and 
obedience  to  His  commands,  in  expectation 
that    what    in    the     Divine     dispensations 
appears    hidden   and    mysterious    will    be 
revealed  hereafter.     These  verses  I  regard 
as   of   extreme    importance.      They   stand, 
however,  in  marked  antithesis  to  the  previous 
philosophical  and  sceptical  discussion.    This 
discussion,  with  its  obvious  contradictions, 
had  shown   that  it  is  entirely  beyond  the 
power   of    man   to   find   out   what   God   is 
doing  in  the  world  or  what  He  intends.   The 
wearying   of    the   flesh   with   much    study 
(xii.  12)  and  the  writing  endless  treatises  on 
the   moral   government  of  the  world   was, 
therefore,  worse  than  useless.     Philosophy 
must  bow  to  Authority  and  Faith.     This, 
as  I  take  it,  is  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
conclusion   of  Ecclesiastes.      It  is  needless 
to   observe   how   here    again   we  may  see 
anticipated  a  marked  tendency  of  our  own 
times. 

Dr.  Cox  assents  to  the  opinion  that 
Ecclesiastes  was  written  after  the  Captivity. 
He  gives  486  B.C.  as  a  terminus  a  quo  for  the 
period  during  which  the  book  was  com- 
posed, though  he  thinks  it  probable  that 
the  actual  time  was  many  years  later. 
Evidence,  entirely  conclusive,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  shows  the  marked  influence  on  the  book 
of  the   Stoic  and  Epicurean  philosophies, 


and  places  its  origin  about  200  b.c.    The 
opinion  that  the  influence  of  Greek  thought 
is  to  be  discerned  in  Ecclesiastes  has  found 
favoiu-  with  distinguished  scholars  in  this 
country,  and  has  obtained  wide  recognition 
in  Germany.     Dr.  Cox  is  pleased  to  allude 
to  it,  however,  as  "  the  moribund  hypothesis 
of   the    ingenious  Mr.   Tyler."     I   am,    of 
course,    duly  grateful  to   Dr.    Cox  for  at- 
tributing to  me  an  endowment  so  desirable 
as  ingenuity.     "With  the  failing  vitality  of 
my  "  hypothesis  "  I  was  not  previously  ac- 
quainted ;    and    oven    after    reading     Dr. 
Cox's  announcement,  I  feel  no  very  serious 
apprehensions.  I  am,  moreover,  loss  inclined 
to  accept  Dr.  Cox's  testimony  on  this  matter 
when  it   appears  from  his  own   confession 
that  his  scholarship  is  not  such  as  to  enable 
him  to  express  an  independent  opinion  on 
the  date  of  Ecclesiastes.     "  On  such  ques- 
tions as  these,"  he  says,  "  we  can  onlj'  defer 
to  the  verdict  of  men  who  have  made  them 
the  study  of  their  lives."     And,  indeed,  in 
Dr.   Cox's   New    Translation    the    absence 
of  adequate  scholarship  is  sufficiently  mani- 
fest.     As   to   the  principles  which  he  has 
followed  in  translation   and    exegesis,    ho 
informs  us : 

"  "Whenever  I  have  had  to  choose  between  rival 
renderings  or  meanings,  I  have  made  it  a  rule 
to  prefer  that  which  most  conduced  to  the 
logical  sequence  of  his  work  or  carried  the  finer 
sense,  deeming  that  at  least  so  much  as  this  was 
due  to  so  great  a  master,  and  entertaining  no 
fear  that  I  could  invent  any  meaning  which 
would  outrun  his  intention." 

There  is  here  some  ambiguity  in  the  transi- 
tion from  "  choosing  "  to  "inventing  "  which 
is  scarcely  re-assuring.  When  a  translator 
or  interpreter  proceeds  to  select  or  invent 
words  of  "  finer  sense  "  it  is  likely  enough 
that  the  result  will  be  somewhat  unsatis- 
factory. I  may  adduce  as  an  example  of 
"  invention  "  a  difficult  place  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  (ver.  4),  where,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
the  author  of  Ecclesiastes  speaks  of  the 
failure  of  the  power  of  song  in  old  age,  and 
also  of  the  voice  "turning  again  toward 
childish  treble,"  "piping  and  whistling  in 
its  sound  "  : 

"  And  it  becomes*  the  voice  of  a  bird, 
And  all  the  daughters  of  song  are  brought  low." 

Dr.  Cox  gives : 
"  And  the  swallow  fly  shriekmg  to  and  fro. 
And  all  the  song  birds  drop  silently  into  their 

nests." 

A  previous  translator  (Ginsburg)  had  ren- 
dered "the  swallow  shall  rise  to  shriek." 
Whether  this  rendering  is  suitable  or 
justifiable  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  consider. 
I  would  merely  point  out  that  Dr.  Cox,  in 
quest  apparently  of  a  "finer  sense,"  has 
taken  Ginsburg's  translation,  arid  has 
changed  "  rise  to  shriek  "  into  "  fly  shriek- 
ing to  and  fro "  without  the  slightest 
justification  in  the  original  text.  Similarly 
the  Hebrew  has  nothing  at  all  answering 
to  "  silently  into  their  nests."    Or  take  x.  2, 

"  A  wise  man's  heart  is  at  his  right  hand  ;  but  a 

fool's  heart  at  his  left." — A.  V. 
Dr.   Cox,  however,  gives  the  curious  ren- 
dering— 

"  Nevertheless  the  mind  of  the  wise  man  turns 
toward  his  right  hand, 
But  the  miud  of  the  fool  to  his  left." 


*  Comp.  especially  the  use  of  yakim  in  Psal.  cvii. 
29,  "  lie  causes  the  storm  to  become  a  calnt." 
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And  this,  thougli  the  Hebrew  neither  gives 
nor  implies  the  word  "turns."  A  last 
example  may  be  found  in  x.  10,  which 
A.V.  renders : 

"  If  the  iron  be  blunt,  and  he  do  not  whet  the 
edge,  then  must  he  put  to  more  strength ;  but 
wisdom  is  profitable  to  direct." 

Instead  of  the  last  clause  Dr.  Cox  gives, 
"But  wisdom  should  teach  him  to  sharpen 
it."  Whether  this  is  to  be  considered  a 
"finer  sense,"  it  is  scarcely  for  me  to  say  ; 
but  the  original  text  has  nothing  like  it. 
And  to  ti-eat  the  work  of  "so  great  a  master  " 
as  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes  after  this 
fashion  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  showing 
either  reverence  or  respect. 

What  I  have  said  may  suffice  to  show 
tliat  the  student,  anxious  to  penetrate  to  the 
meaning  of  this  very  difficult  book,  is  little 
likely  to  find  a  trustwortliy  aid  in  Dr.  Cox's 
New  Translation.  The  exposition  wliich 
accompanies  the  translation  shows  in  parts 
considerable  literary  power,  though  it  some- 
times, as  might  be  expected,  leaves  the 
true  sense  of  the  text  far  away.  Ecclesi- 
astes has,  however,  suffered  many  things 
at  the  hands  of  translators  and  expositors ; 
and,  notwithstanding  faidts  such  as  I 
have  mentioned.  Dr.  Cox's  performance 
would  probably  compare  not  unfavourably 
with  many  of  its  predecessors.  For  homi- 
letical  purposes  it  may  possibly  have  a  value 
which  it  does  not  possess  for  the  student  or 
scholar.  In  the  composition  of  sermons  a 
strict  and  constant  adherence  to  the  meaning 
of  Scripture  is  too  often  treated  as  of  sub- 
ordinate importance. 

Dr.  Cox  is  perhaps  best  known  as  formerly 
editor  of  the  monthly  theological  journal. 
The  ExpoMor.  He  is,  however,  the  author 
of  works  on  Job  and  Euth,  as  well  as  various 
other  productions.  The  present  volume  has 
for  its  basis  a  work  published  in  1867,  and 
entitled  The  Quest  of  the  Chief  Good.  But  it 
appears  that  the  matter  has  been  entirely 
re-written  ;  and  accordingly  the  book  now 
bears  a  new  title. 

Thomas  Tyleb. 


Essex  Papers  {1672-1679).  Edited  by 
Osmund  Airy.  Vol.  I.  (The  Camden 
Society.) 

Aetuub  Capel,  eldest  son  of  Ai-thur  Lord 
Capel,  created  Viscount  Maiden  and  Earl 
of  Essex  after  the  Eestoration,  was  ap- 
pointed Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in 
April,  1G72,  and  continued  in  that  office  till 
1677.  A  staunch  royalist  and  a  devoted 
adherent  of  the  Anglican  church,  as  his 
father  had  been  before  him,  he  nevertheless 
preferred  to  surrender  his  office  than  to 
prostitute  the  revenues  of  Ireland  to  the 
king's  pleasures  ;  and  though  a  warm  advo- 
cate of  the  Protestant  interest,  ho  strove  his 
utmost  to  do  impartial  justice  to  Papist  and 
Protestant  alike. 

"  Possessing,"  says  Mr.  Airy,  "in  full  measure 
precisely  those  quaHties  which  were  rarest  in 
the  prominent  men  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
he  lived  his  Ufe  in  the  open  light  of  day.  He 
was  poor,  and  yet  he  preserved  complete  in- 
dependence and  kept  his  hand  clean  of  bribes. 
His  family  affections  were  deep,  his  fife  singu- 
larly pure,  his  rehgion  unaffected." 


On  the  other  hand,  he  was  vain,  irascible, 
and  seU-opiniative.  An  ardent  lover  of  field 
sport,  he  was  nevertheless  an  indefatigable 
and  industrious  servant  of  the  state.  Of 
his  public  and  private  letters  during  the 
period  of  his  viceroyalty  there  must  be 
several  hundreds  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  Public  Eecord  Office,  Kilkenny  Castle, 
and  in  the  library  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath 
at  Longleat,  in  Wiltshire.  A  volume  of 
letters  written  by  him  in  1675  was  published 
in  1772,  and  a  second  edition  in  177.3. 

The  present  collection,  which  includes 
not  only  a  selection  of  his  own  letters,  but 
others  of  eciual  interest  as  regards  the 
government  of  Ireland,  addressed  to  him 
by  Arlington,  Clifford,  Conway,  Temple, 
his  private  secretary,  William  Harbord,  and 
other  correspondents  in  England,  opens 
with  a  letter  from  Eoger  Boyle,  Earl  of 
Orrery,  congratulating  him  on  his  appoint- 
ment. His  predecessor.  Lord  Berkeley,  had 
been-  suspected  of  Eomanising  tendencies, 
and  Essex's  appointment  was  therefore 
hailed  with  much  satisfaction  by  the  Pro- 
testants generally.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  1672,  that  Essex  arrived  in  Ireland ; 
and  one  of  the  first  matters  which  attracted 
his  attention,  and  upon  which  the  docu- 
ments here  printed  throw  much  additional 
light,  was  the  regulation  of  the  corporations 
of  Ireland,  and  more  particularly  that  of 
the  city  of  Dublin.  At  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  Gbeat  Irish  Eebellion  the 
freemen  of  the  corporations  had  been  chiefly 
Eoman  Catholics,  but  during  the  Common- 
wealth the  Catholics  had  been  rigorously 
excluded  and  the  corporations  had  passed 
almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Pro- 
testants. At  the  Eestoration  the  Catholics 
were  restored  to  their  ancient  privileges 
so  far,  at  least,  as  liberty  to  trade  was  con- 
cerned, but  with  a  proviso  prohibiting  them 
serving  as  aldermen  or  common  councillors. 
Nevertheless,  so  jealously  did  the  Protestants 
continue  to  guard  the  privileges  they  had 
acquired  as  to  render  even  this  concession 
nugatory  in  a  large  measure.  This  was 
especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Cork, 
when  the  old  Catholic  freemen  were  com- 
pelled to  live  in  the  suburbs,  and  the  trade  of 
the  city  was  absorbed  only  into  the  hands  of 
the  Protestants.  But  it  was  in  Dublin  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Catholics  to  regain  their 
lost  privileges  attracted  most  attention. 
Since  the  Eestoration  Dublin  had  increased 
rapidly  in  size  and  population,  so  that  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Dutch  War,  which  gave 
a  g^eat  blow  to  its  rising  prosperity,  it  had 
almost  doubled  itself.  The  revenues  of  the 
city  had,  of  course,  increased  enormously 
during  this  period ;  and  the  recorder  and 
several  aldermen  seeing  an  opportunity  of 
doing  a  good  stroke  of  business  on  their 
own  account,  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
farm  of  the  revenues  ou  a  long  lease.  To 
this  end  they  secured  an  Act  of  Parliament 
for  what  they  called  the  better  regulation  of 
the  corporation,  which  was  calculated  to 
"  reduce  the  disposal  of  the  city  revenue 
into  a  few  hands,  and  those  such  as  would 
serve  their  turn " ;  and,  in  fact,  they 
had  already  succeeded  in  obtaining  Lord 
Berkeley's  assent  to  a  set  of  rules  which 
would  infallibly  have  effected  their  object, 
when  their  intention  was  discovered  and 


they  were  summarily  ejected  by  their  in- 
dignant fellow-councUlors. 

In  the  midst  of  the  uproar  and  confusion 
that  ensued,  Essex  arrived  in  Dublin.  His 
first  care  was  to  order  the  restoration  of  the 
recorder  and  seven  aldermen  as  having 
been  illegally  ejected,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  set  about  framing  a  set  of  rides  for 
the  future  regidation  of  the  city.  These 
rules,  which  were  intended  to  apply  to  the 
corporations  of  Ireland  generally,  were  con- 
ceived in  a  liberal  spirit  and  on  the  lines  of 
the  Act  of  Settlement :  they  woidd  have 
enabled  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  dispense 
with  the  oath  of  supremacy  in  the  case  of 
any  Eoman  Catholic  who  was  returned,  and 
who  it  was  desirable  should  find  a  seat  on 
the  CouncU.  Conformably  with  these  rules, 
accordingly,  thirty-three  individuals,  in- 
cluding ten  or  eleven  Eoman  Catholics,  were 
elected  to  serve  on  the  common  council. 
But  three  weeks  later  the  lord  mayor 
declared  this  election  invalid,  and  proceeded 
to  a  fresh  one  in  which  all  the  Eoman 
Catholics  were  omitted.  Two  days  after- 
wards, however,  he  again  found  himself 
mistaken ;  and,  having  declared  the  second 
election  valid,  his  decision  was  confinned  by 
Essex.  This  decision  only  served  to  make 
matters  worse.  The  Protestants  declined  to 
acknowledge  the  Catholics,  and  having  voted 
themselves  an  unlawful  assembly  refused  to 
transact  any  business  whatever.  Further, 
they  declared  the  rules  themselves  to  be 
illegal,  and  demanded  their  abrogation. 
Such  a  step  woxdd  have  struck  too  deeply 
at  Essex's  reputation ;  and  after  threatening 
them  with  a  quo  warranto,  which  woidd  have 
compelled  them  to  surrender  their  charter, 
the  matter  was  compromised  by  the  king 
reversing  his  decision  and  declaring  the 
second  election,  without  theEoman  Catholics, 
to  be  the  only  valid  one.  Elated  with  their 
victory,  the  Protestants,  relying  on  the 
attitude  of  the  English  Parliament,  struck 
another  blow  at  the  Catholics,  which  was 
intended  to  dejDrive  them  of  their  freedom 
to  trade.  This,  however,  was  firmly  resisted 
by  Essex,  who  on  this  occasion  was  sup- 
ported by  Charles ;  and  so  the  agitation 
shortly  fell  to  the  ground,  but  not  without 
leaving  a  feeling  of  much  bitterness  behind. 

Among  the  papers  printed  by  Mr.  Airy  are 
several  curiously  illustrative  of  the  effect 
which  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of 
cattle  into  England  had  on  the  growth  of  a 
contraband  trade  in  wool  with  France  and 
Flanders.  One  of  the  cleverest  methods  of 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  customs  officers 
was  by  "rolling  up  wool  into  great  twist 
and  so  passing  it  as  yarn,  and  when  it 
arrives  into  foreign  parts  it  is  untwisted 
again  and  becomes  wool."  Indulgent  in  a 
remarkable  degree  towards  the  Eoman 
Catholics,  Essex  was  utterly  remorseless  in 
his  endeavours  to  extripate  the  Tories.  His 
severity  was  censured  by  others  besides  the 
Irish ;  but  the  truth  is  Essex  refused  to  see 
in  these  descendants  of  the  ancient  gentry 
of  Ireland,  who  owed  their  existence  mainly 
to  the  English  plantations  of  the  sixteenth 
and  the  confiscations  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries,  anything  but  marauding  thieves,  to 
be  destroyed  by  whatsoever  method  possible. 
Mr.  Airy  aptly  compares  his  attitude 
towards  them  with  that  of  another  humane 
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man,  tlie  Earl  of  Kincardine,  towards  the 
Highland  "  thieves."  How  little  the  con- 
ditions of  social  life  in  Ireland  have  altered 
dm-ing  the  last  two  centuries  ajipears  from 
the  following  paragraph  in  a  letter  from 
Essex  to  Arlington : 

"  I  must  acquaint  youi-  Lordship,"  he  writes, 
"as  a  real  truth,  that  there  is  no  nation  under 
heaven  where  the  common  people  of  the 
Eomish  religion  are  so  absolutely  led  by  their 
priests  as  in  this  kingdom,  for  'tis  most  certain 
that  in  those  corporations  which  are  placed  in 
covmtries  inhabited  for  the  generality  by  Papists, 
if  there  be  anyone  of  that  religion  who  sells 
any  commodity,  no  Protestant  of  the  same 
trade  can  subsist  or  live  in  the  town  with  him, 
for  the  priests  do  enjoin  the  people  not  to  buy 
aiiythiiig  but  of  those  of  their  own  religion. 
This  may  seem  at  first  a  little  strange,  but  I 
do  assure  your  Lordship  of  the  verity  of  it." 

There  are  other  points  in  the  present 
volume,  wliicli  in  a  more  extended  notice 
would  call  for  special  attention,  but  to 
which  I  must  here  merely  briefly  allude  : 
such,  for  example,  as  the  farming  of  the 
revenue  by  Lord  Eanolagh  and  his  partners ; 
Essex's  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  pro- 
posed gift  of  Phoenix  Park  to  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland ;  his  criticism  of  Sir  William 
Pett\',  than  whom  "  there  lives  not  a  more 
grating  man  in  trie  three  kingdoms  "  ;  the 
publication  of  a  second  edition  of  Sir  John 
Temple's  book  on  the  Irish  Massacres  of 
IGll,  which  Charles  ordered  to  be  imme- 
diately suppressed  "as  judging  the  times 
need  ratlier  remedy  to  reconcile  the  two 
parties  than  any  way  to  exasperate  them  by 
the  repetition  of  former  hostilities,"  and 
which,  we  learn  from  a  letter  not  printed  by 
Mr.  Air}',  was  published  without  Sir  John's 
permission. 

The  volume,  I  may  add,  is  on  tlie  whole 
well  edited,  though  here  and  there  I  notice 
a  few  unimportant  blunders  which  might 
have  been  corrected,  especially  one  on 
p.  316,  where  the  omission  of  the  words 
"  whereby  those  Papists  who  liave  not  yet 
been  admitted  thereunto"  renders  the 
whole  of  the  last  paragraph  unintelligible. 

E.  DuNLor. 


NEW   NOVELS. 


Janet.      By   Mrs.    Oliphant.      In    3    vols. 
(Hurst  &  Blackett.) 

A    Secret   Mi'mon.      By  E.  Gerard.      In  2 
vols.     (Blackwood.) 

A  Marriage  at  Sea.     By  W.  Clark  Eussell. 
In  2  vols.     (Mothuen.) 

Under  Sentence.     By  Mary  Cross.     In  2  vols. 
(Ward  &  Downey.) 

The   Way   She    Won  Sim.     By  Mrs.  Hous- 
toun.    In  2  vols.     (White.) 

The  Quiet  Mrs.  Fleming.     By  Eichard  Pryce. 

(Methuen.) 

Mrs.  OLirnAXT  has  written  with  distinction 
in  several  styles,  but  she  is  hardly  to  l)e 
congratulated  upon  the  last  she  has  chosen ; 
for  Janet  is  just  an  ordinary  sensational 
novel.  Yet  nobody  would  suppose  from  the 
j)retty  Scotch  name  of  the  heroine,  and  the 
fact  that  she  is  a  governess  going  out  to  her 
first  situation,  that  the  story  would  take  the 
turn  it  does.     Mrs.  Oliphant  herself,  indeed, 


seems  to  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  what  she 
would  do  with  Janet.  At  first  we  supposed 
she  was  going  to  be  another  Becky  Sharp — 
a  distant  cousin  of  the  immortal  Becky. 
She  behaves  like  a  little  minx  in  the  opening 
chapter,  but  wo  find  afterwards  that  there 
is  less  vice  in  her  than  variableness.  The 
part  she  plays  in  the  story  is  really  an 
accidental  one.  A  good  many  things  happen 
with  which  she  has  a  good  deal  to  do  ;  but 
she  is  a  novice  all  the  time,  and  quite  inno- 
cent of  deep-laid  schemes  for  bringing 
people  into  trouble.  Characters  are  famUiar 
on  the  stage  who  blunder  into  other  people's 
secrets,  and  go  on  blundering  until  something 
dreadful  happens.  Janet  is  one  of  these. 
She  finds  herself  in  a  household  where, 
to  all  aiipearance,  everything  is  as  it  should 
be.  But  there  is  a  skeleton  in  the  cupboard. 
She  stumbles  uj)on  the  cupboard,  her  childish 
imagination  supplies  the  skeleton,  and  she 
does  not  rest  till  it  is  brought  out.  If  it  had 
been  her  curiosity  only  that  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  skeleton  there  would  have 
been  less  the  matter.  But  her  vanity  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  She  was  pretty, 
she  turned  one  poor  young  man's  head,  and 
she  fascinated  another,  whose  attention 
flattered  her.  He  did  not  lose  his  head,  or 
his  heart  either,  but  he  turned  Janet's 
unsuspecting  confidences  to  mischievous 
account.  The  incidents,  as  they  develojD, 
are  exciting  enough  ;  and  if  startling  inci- 
dents were  what  wo  wanted  in  a  novel  from 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  we  should  be  satisfied. 
Perhaps  an  inveterate  reader  of  fiction  of 
that  sort  would  complain  of  the  pages  of 
somewhat  tepid  reflections  interposed  be- 
tween the  more  lively  parts,  but  they  can  be 
readily  skipped.  Possibly  they  were  meant 
to  be  a  compensation  to  serious  readers, 
but  they  are  too  obviously  padding.  There 
is  much  to  be  said,  however,  for  the  skill 
with  which  the  characters  are  drawn.  Janet 
herself  is  nothing  to  boast  of,  but  she  is 
what  she  was  intended  to  be.  In  Mrs.  Har- 
wood,  invalid  tliough  she  is,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  the  strong  exceptional  qualities 
which  enabled  her  to  bury  her  secret  from 
everybody  else,  while  keeping  it  ever  before 
herself.  Gussy,  whose  insipidity  contrasts 
to  her  disadvantage  to  the  end  of  the  tale 
with  Janet's  brightness,  reveals  a  strength 
of  character  at  last  which  one  is  hardly 
prepared  for.  But  Ju,  Janet's  pupil,  is 
natural  throughout — a  self -willed,  obstinate, 
unpleasant  child,  but  with  any  amount  of 
latent  tenderness  in  her,  and  shrewdness 
enough  to  have  kept  the  whole  family  out 
of  its  troubles  if  she  had  been  older. 
There  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  the  men. 
Dolff  is  rather  a  dolt ;  and  either  Meredith's 
dissembling  andheartlessnessare  overdrawn, 
or  he  is  too  well  treated.  The  ingenuity  of 
the  plot  is  all  that  could  be  wished — from 
the  circulating  library  point  of  view — and 
nothing  could  be  better  managed  than  the 
mystery  of  the  wing. 

A  sensational  story,  in  which  a  political 
plot  and  the  shifts  and  resoiu-ces  of  dijilo- 
macy  have  much  to  do  with  the  interest,  is 
almost  necessarily  of  a  higher  order  than 
one  which  owes  everything  to  a  skeleton  in 
the  cupboard.  A  Secret  Mission  is  of  this 
kind.  Miss  Gerard  has  probably  never 
done    a    more    vigorous    piece    of    work 


than    this    tale.       She    gives    us    a    very 
charming     sketch — as    idyllic    as    such    a 
sketch   could     be — of     Polish    rural    life. 
The  scene   afterwards    shifts   to  Warsaw, 
and  we  get  more  than  a  glimpse   of  the 
gaieties  of  that  city,  and  behind  them  the 
stern  cruel  ugliness  of  Eussian  rule.     The 
jjolitical  plot  concerns  Germany  and  Eussia, 
though  Polish  hatred  of  the  Muscovite  is 
added  as  a  natural  ingredient.      Love   of 
course  enters  into  the  story — man's  love,  in 
the   old  form  of  infatuation  to   which  all 
other  interests  yield ;  woman's  love,  as  an 
intense  passion  to  which  external  hatreds 
and  antipathies  give  zest ;  and,  last  of  all, 
brother's  love,  bravely  unselfish,  and  accept- 
ing the  hardest  of  fates  in  its  true  devotion. 
The  characters  are  admirably  grouped  and 
contrasted.     The  two  brothers  Starowolski 
are  from  first  to  last  the  chief  figures.     The 
almost  paternal  fondness  of  the  elder  seems 
for  a  time  to  lack  the  appreciation  it  deserved 
at  the  hands  of   the  younger,   but  in  the 
sequel  Eoman  did  nobly.     The  two  sisters, 
Hala     and    Luba,    make    another    pair — 
matched,  however,  rather  than  contrasted  ; 
both  of  them  simple  and  rustic,  but  capable 
of  heroism  and   self-abnegation  when  the 
stress   comes.     Biruta  Massalowska  stands 
alone,    as   a   distinct   portrait   and    a   very 
powerfvil   one.      The    i)resence   of  such   a 
woman  in  a  story  could  not  fail  to  give  the 
keenest  interest  to  it,  just  as  her  crossing 
of  a  man's  path  must  needs  determine  his 
destiny.     A  Secret  Mission  has  already  had 
many  readers,   in  tlie  serial  form  in  which 
it  was   first  published,    but  it  deserves  to 
have  many  more. 

It  is  seldom  that  materials  so  slight  as 
those  out  of  which  A  3Iarriage  at  Sea  is 
constructed  are  made  to  furnish  forth  two 
volumes.  There  is  a  certain  skill  in  making 
much  out  of  little ;  and  it  must  be  granted 
that  Mr.  Clark  Eussell's  story  —  notwith- 
standing that  it  might  all  have  been  told'in 
fifty  pages— does  not  flag  though  it  extends 
to  nearly  five  hundred.  But  then  it  begins 
with  an  elopement  and  ends  with  a  marriage, 
and  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  first 
event  remains  with  the  reader  until  that 
which  belongs  to  the  second  event  super- 
venes and  carries  him  through.  The  hero 
and  the  heroine  are  nothing  particular. 
She  is  his  "  pet " — a  distinction  which  seems 
rather  commonplace — and  he  is  absorbed  in 
her.  They  are  only  of  consequence  as  the 
chief  agents  in  an  elopement  and  a  wedding 
under  difficulties.  But  the  storm  at  sea,  the 
perils  of  the  "  dandy  yacht  "  in  which  tho 
elopement  is  made,  and  the  genuine  heroism 
of  old  Caudel,  the  master  of  the  little  craft, 
who  refuses  to  leave  her  when  the  pair  of 
lovers  are  trans-shipped  at  sea — these  were 
worth  telling  and  are  well  told. 

Miss  Cross  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
pleasant  surroundings  of  her  story.  There 
are  some  dolorous  passages  in  Under  Sentence, 
as  may  be  supposed  from  that  very  ominous 
title ;  but  at  least  it  begins  well,  in  a 
pictirresque  part  of  the  Scotch  Highlands, 
and  with  all  the  interest  inseparable  from 
a  pair  of  lovers.  The  reader  soon  finds, 
however— as  readers  always  do  find  in 
novels — that  the  course  of  true  love  runs 
anything  but  smoothly.    If  the  lovers  had 
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been  left  to  themselves,  they  would  presently 
have  put  up  the  banns — but  then  there  would 
have  been  no  story,  and  nobody  would  have 
been  "under  sentence."  The  exigencies  of 
the  plot  required  that  the  marriage  should 
not  come  off — at  least  not  in  a  hun-y. 
A  more  eligible  match  is  wanted,  and 
other  people  are  brought  upon  the  scene, 
who  bring  with  them  other  possibilities  of 
love-making,  marrying,  jealousy,  and  so 
fortli.  It  is  astonishing  how  important  a 
part  murder  generally  plays  in  novels. 
There  are  some  plots  which  can  only  be 
worked  out  by  a  gun-shot  or  a  dose  of 
poison ;  after  which,  strangely  enough, 
everything  comes  right.  In  this  instance  it 
is  a  gun  that  does  the  business,  but  in  whose 
liands,  and  upon  what  victim,  it  is  the 
author's  privilege  and  not  ours  to  reveal. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  story  ends  as 
all  sympathetic  readers  would  have  it  end. 
Miss  Cross  has  something  to  learn  as  to 
the  manner  of  telling  a  story.  Her  people 
talk  too  scrappily.  She  perhaps  thinks  that 
this  defect  is  made  up  for  by  the  abundance 
of  quotations  with  which  she  strews  her 
pages.  But  the  quotations  are  really  an 
aggravation.  One  does  not  want  to  be 
bored,  in  reading  a  tale,  with  elegant 
extracts  which  the  writer  may  have  learnt 
at  school. 

The  title  of  The  Way  SIw  Won  Him  is 
probably  meant  to  be  descriptive  of  the 
story,  though  who  are  the  "  she  "  and  the 
"him,"  and  what  was  the  "way,"  are 
matters  which  may  be  variously  guessed. 
There  is  nothing  very  commendable  about 
this  book.  The  heroine  is  a  good  girl,  about 
whose  parentage  there  was  a  mystery. 
Under  stress  of  circumstances  she  sings  for 
a  living  at  the  music  haUs,  and  is  exposed 
to  many  temptations.  Eventually  the  secret 
of  her  birth  is  revealed  ;  she  is  married  soon 
afterwards  ;  and  then,  though  the  tale  runs 
on,  the  reader's  interest  does  not.  Ettie's 
married  life  is  too  tame  for  her  enthusiastic 
temperament.  Mrs.  Houstoun's  power  of 
vivid  delineation  is  not  conspicuous  when 
the  music-hall  period  is  passed.  Her  char- 
acters, with  the  exception  of  Ettie  and  her 
lover,  Alston,  are  commonplace.  The  women 
are  weak,  though  pretty  and  winning — ^far 
too  easily  won,  in  fact — and  the  men  are 
either  bad  or  empty.  The  tale  has  a  tragic 
ending,  and  the  disposal  of  large  sums  of 
money  enters  into  the  plot ;  but  these  doubt- 
ful attractions  do  not  make  up  for  poverty 
of  invention. 

Readers  who  have  a  liking  for  the 
mysterious,  and  whose  keenest  interest  is 
aroused  when  there  is  a  detective  on  the 
scent,  will  enjoy  The  Quiet  Mrs.  Fleming. 
The  story  opens  pleasantly  and  mildly 
enough,  with  the  unspoken  affection  of  a 
butler  for  a  parlourmaid  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street.  But  the  parlourmaid  leaves 
her  situation  to  be  manied,  and  Smith, 
the  butler,  who  has  received  a  legacy 
from  his  departed  master,  consoles  him- 
self by  marrying  Susan,  the  cook.  The 
couple,  as  such  couples  do,  retire  to  a  sea- 
side town  and  let  lodgings.  Mrs.  Fleming, 
who  is  particularly  anxious  for  quiet  rooms, 
goes  to  stay  with  them.  The  question  of 
her  identity,   and    her    connexion  with  a 


certain  diamond  robbery  about  which  there 
are  all  the  particulars  in  the  story,  will 
excite  the  reader's  curiosity  not  a  little. 
But  while  Mrs.  Fleming  is  an  interesting 
study.  Smith  and  Susan  are  anything  but 
ordinary  people.  Poor  Smith,  however, 
though  he  may  have  ruled  the  roast  in  the 
old  butler  days,  finds  a  virtue  in  self- 
suppression.  As  for  Susan,  her  ways  and 
phrases  are  so  quaint  that  the  reader  who 
pities  Smith  will  still,  like  that  unfortunate 
man,  have  to  give  in  to  her.  The  story  is 
not  too  long  to  bo  read  at  a  sitting,  and  it  is 
too  interesting  to  be  laid  down  by  any  one 
who  gets  beyond  the  first  page. 

George  Cotterell. 


CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  HOOKS. 

An  Enfilhh  Ijatin  Orculus.  Compiled  by 
A.  C.  Ainger  and  H.  G.  Wintlo.  (John 
Murray.)  A  now  Gradus  is  not,  perhaps,  an 
object  upon  which  we  should  expect  the 
scholarship  of  the  present  day  to  concentrate 
itself.  Even  in  the  ton  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  inception  of  this  book — the  delay 
being  partly  owing  to  the  lamented  death  of 
Mr.  Wintlo — the  Zeit-Geist  seems  to  have  been 
depreciating  in  his  mysterious  way  that  practice 
of  Latin  verse  writing  which  a  Gradus  is 
designed  to  foster.  In  spite  of  Prof.  Tyrrell's 
recent  assurance  that  the  art  is  still  highly 
valued  at  Dublin,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  ascent  of  Parnassus  is  becoming  less  and 
less  trodden,  and  the  view  from  the  top  is  being 
enjoyed  only  by  the  few  ;  and  even  they  do  not 
say  so  much  about  it  as  of  old.  There  is  a 
touch  of  Etonian  optimism  in  the  plea  of  the 
editors  that  Latin  verse  writing 

"is  an  unrivalled  form  of  drill  for  beginners, 
teaching  them  in  aU  cases  a  good  deal  about  the 
structiu-e  and  powers  of  the  Latin  tongue,  forcing 
them  from  the  very  first  to  think  for  themselves, 
and  in  some  cases  awakening  a  true  poetic  feeling, 
and  a  power  of  appreciating  the  best  thoughts  of 
the  best  men  of  all  ages  and  countries." 

This  is  not  quite  so.  It  overrates  the  Latin 
poets  as  thinkers.  Only  Virgil  and,  perhaps, 
Horace  can  take  such  literaiy  rank.  It  assumes, 
too,  that  appreciation  can  only  be  reached  by 
imitation.  But  we  entirely  agree  with  the 
editors  that  the  drill  has  its  advantages,  both 
for  acquiring  the  Latin  tongue  and  for  develop- 
ing a  sense  of  poetiy,  as  distinct  from  mere 
prosaical  expression.  Their  method  is  simple 
and,  in  its  way,  thorough.  The  book  is  from 
English  to  Latin,  not,  hke  the  old  Gradus,  from 
Latin  to  EngUsh.  The  weary  old  list  of 
epithets  is  reduced  to  one  or  two  English 
words,  which  can  be  looked  out  in  turn  ;  the 
double  sense  of  many  English  words  is  carefully 
marked,  and  archaic  or  post- Augustan  words 
are  referred  to  the  authors  in  which  they  occur ; 
while  those  used  by  Virgil,  Ovid,  or  Horace  in 
lyrics  stand  without  references,  as  beyond 
question.  Here  is  a  specimen,  taken  at 
random  : 


"  Hind,    subst. 
(ff)  female  deer,  cervii  I. 

Ep.  timid,  woodland,  &c. 
(4)  labourer,   rusticus  2 ;  .agrestis  3 ;  coloniis  2 ; 
bubulotis  2  ;  agricola  1 ;  ruricola  1. 
E.  hardy,  patient,  &o." 

It  is  not  perfect.  "Hind,"  m  the  first  sense, 
often  implies  the  youthful  animal;  cerva  is 
not  its  only  equivalent  in  Latin.  Still,  a  great 
deal  of  essential  information  as  to  quantity, 
declension,  and  meaning  is  conveyed  in  a  very 
manageable  form ;  and  by  this  treatment  the 
whole  book,  including  useful  hsts  of  proper  and 
geographical  names  at  the  end,  is  compressed 
into    442  clearly-printed   pages.    We    do  not 


quite  agree  with  the  authors'  depreciation  of 
Quiclierat  (Preface,  p.  v.),  whose  Gradus, 
though  partly  open  to  the  objection  they  take 
to  it,  is  in  its  own  way  a  mine  of  literary 
wealth  and  resource. 

A  n  Elementary  Latin  Dictionary.  By  Charlton 
p.  Lewis.  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.)  This 
is  described  in  the  Preface  as  "  substantially  an 
abridgment  of  the  author's  lAitiii  Dictionary  for 
ticltoola,"  which  was  reviewed  in  the  Academy 
for  July  8,  1889.  And,  indeed,  it  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  that  work  as  the  "  abridged  " 
Liddell  and  Scott  does  to  the  "  intermediate  " 
Liddell  and  Scott.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  right 
to  notice  that  it  contains  some  new  features 
which  better  adapt  it  for  use  in  English  schools. 
Notably,  the  list  of  authors  cited  now  includes 
Catullus,  Tibidlus,  Propertius,  and  Tacitus  (the 
Annals) ;  but  Plautus  is  stUl ignored,  though  he 
is  read  in  this  country  at  least  as  much  as 
Terence.  "Brief  Helps  for  Latin  Eeaders " 
have  also  been  prefixed,  giving  concise  informa- 
tion about  cei-tain  important  matters  in  history, 
archaeology,  and  literature.  Prof.  Lewis's 
name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  claims 
of  philology  have  not  been  overlooked.  Alto- 
gether, we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that 
this  latest  work  of  the  American  scholar  will 
not  be  superseded  in  English  schools  for  many 
a  year. 

Aesrhines  in  Ctesiphonta.    Edited,  with  Notes 
and    Indices,     by    T.     Gwatkin     and    E.    S. 
Shuckburgh.     (Macmillan.)      It   has  been  the 
fate  of  Aeschines,  not  only  to  lose  his  case,  but 
to  have  his  speech  overshadowed   even   in  our 
schools  by  the   greater  work  of  his  rival.     Mr. 
Shuckburgh      puts      this       neatly      enough : 
"  Aeschines   was  a  man  of  brilliant    natural 
gifts,  who  played  a  part  in  a  great  national 
crisis,  perhaps  not  much  less   creditab'y  than 
most    of  his  contemporaries,  but   whose  mis- 
fortune it  has  been  to  have  been  matched  with 
a  consummate  artist,  and  to  have  left  work  which 
it  is  for  ever  impossible  to  view  except  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  his  greater  rival.     Thus, 
in  spite  of  his  natural  facility,  his  vivid  pre- 
sentation of   facts,   and  the  strength   of    his 
denunciation,  his  oratory   remains   that   of  an 
amateur    (ou    ■niw    «iiT«x''05)."      Demosthenes' 
oration  On  the  Crown  finds  many  readers   for 
one  who  has  the  fairness  to  hear  the  other  side 
and  listen  to  the  defeated  statesman.      In  the 
matter  of  English  editions,  too,   Aeschines  has 
hitherto  come  off  but  badly.     There   is   a  very 
ingenious  edition  of  the  two  speeches  by  the 
Messrs.   Simcox;   Mr.   Edgar  has  published  a 
spirited  translation  of  the  In  Ctesiphonta  ;   but 
beyond  these,   the  student  coidd  not,    till  the 
present  volume   appeared,  get  much   English 
help.     The  httle  volume — the  veiy  little  volume 
— in  which  Mr.  Drake  dealt  with  both  speeches 
was  much  too  shght.     So  far  from  being  (like 
Demosthenes'    motion)    iiaKp6Tepoii   tSs    'UiiSos, 
it  was  not  nearly  long  enough.     Mr.    Shuck- 
burgh   has    already    successfully    revised    the 
Demosthenes-half    of    that    volume ;     it    was 
natural  that  he  should  take  the  rest  in  hand ; 
and  the  scholastic  public  has  reason  to   con- 
gratulate itself  upon  his  having  been  able  to 
complete  the  edition  of  Aeschines  in  Ctesiphonta 
which  Mr.  Gwatkin  was  prevented  from  finish- 
ing.    The  main  strength  of  Mr.  Shuckburgh 's 
work  lies,  we  think,  in  his  excellent  choice  of 
illustrations,  both  for  grammar  and  for  matter. 
A  passage  of  an  ancient  author  is  but  half  dealt 
with    when    it    is  explained.      It    still    lacks 
parallels  and  illustrative  matter ;  and  these  Mr. 
Shuckburgh  supphes  fuUy  and  judiciously.    We 
might,  however,  have  looked  for    a  word  of 
comment  upon   the   use   of  ttapii  in   §  77,  rur 
KaTaiJK6ituv   tSiv  -napi.  XttptSi)fiOv,    "  his   spies  who 
were  with  Charidemus."     Ilopi  with  the  geni- 
tive, idiomatic  as  it  is,  is  so  unhke  what  a  boy 
who  has  just  got  an  idea  of  the  Greek  pre- 
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positions  would  expect  to  find  here,  that  ex- 
planation or  illustration  of  the  use  would  be 
very  much  in  place.  The  reference  in  §  115 
to  Meidias,  ' '  whom  Aeschines  could,  for  many 
reasons,,  wish  yet  alive,"  seems  to  want  clearing 

up.  In  §  9,  irpoKaT€\dfx0aiop  ras  ivQvvaSy  TVTr. 
Edgar's  "  smoothed  the  way  for  their  scrutiny 
long  beforehand"  is  better,  because  clearer, 
than  Mr.  Shuckburgh's  "anticipated  long 
beforehand." 

The  Cyropaedeia  of  Xenoplion.      Books  VI.- 
VIII.       With     Notes     by     H.     A.     Holden. 
(Cambridge :      University    Press.)      Here     is 
another  good  piece   of  work   by  Dr.  Holden 
finished.  We  have  watched  its  progress  through 
three  volumes,  feeling  that  the  excellence  of 
the  notes  made  up  to  us  for  some  very  heavy 
reading.     It  has  been  an  enjoyment  to  see  the 
editor  correct  impartially  the  slips  of  Liddell 
and  Scott,   of  Goodwin,  and  of  Watson,  and 
point    out    Xenophon's   deviations    from    the 
usage  of  Attica  or  the  truth  of  Herodotus.    We 
have  endured  the  truisms,  the  misplaced  jocose- 
ness,     and    the     occasional     false     taste     of 
Xenophon's  heaviest  work.     We  have  survived 
the  regulation  speeches  of  Chrysantas,  and  the 
disappointment  of  never  seeing  the  ponderous 
generalship  of  Cyrus  fail.     That  hero  we  have 
followed  through  his  priggish  life  until  at  last, 
like  Charles  II.,  betakes  a  most  unconscionable 
time  a-dying ;    but  we  feel  that,   like   Cyrus 
himself,  we  have  picked  up   a    good  deal  of 
Greek  by  the  way.     These  last  three  books  of 
the  romance  are  the  most  valuable  from  ttie 
point  of  view  of  history,   since  they  describe  to 
us    the    institutions    of    the   founder    of    the 
Persian  monarchy ;  but  we  should  like  to  know 
Dr.  Holden's  opinion  as  to  how  far  Xenophon  is 
to  bo  believed  when  he  says  that  any  of   these 
institutions  survived  in  the  Persia  of  his  day. 
The  epilogue  (Book  8,  c.  viii.),  whoever  wrote 
it,    speaks    more   of   moral   than    of    political 
degeneracy.     The  editor's  plan  of  annotation 
is  the  same  as  before,  and  it  is  carried  out  with 
his  usual  thoroughness.    The  vocabulary,  how- 
ever (which  is,  oddly  enough,  drawn  up  in  two 
languages,  Cammni  more  liliiu/uis),  is  not  quite 
complete  ;  it  omits  to  give  7.  i.  7,  as  a  reference 
for  araBaiviiv.      Such  points  are  very  small,  but 
the  gigantic  industry  of  the  editor  both  draws 
our  attention  to  them  and  leaves  us  little  else 
to  criticise.     In  7.  i.  45,  i.i'ayayd>v  wants  further 
explanation.    Why  should  Cyrus  fall  back  after 
a  victory  ?     He  could  hardly  do  a  worse  thing 
before     a    barbarian    enemy.      In    8.    8.    14, 
di^<f)QfipovraL    v-nh    (papf^dKcov,    we   do   not  under- 
stand Dr.  Holden's  note,  "are  ruined."     How 
are  people  ruined  by  poisons  ?  It  is  not  =  killed, 
for   aitoBi-naitovaiv  has  just  preceded  it.      Very 
likely,  therefore,  Dindorf  was  right  in  making 
it  mean  ahortu  pereunt. 

Ilerodoins.  Book  III.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.  By  G.  C.  Macaulay. 
(Macmillan.)  It  is  probable  Mr.  Macaulay 
is  right  in  thinking  that  the  third  book  of 
Herodotus  is  as  suitable  as  any  to  be  read  in 
school.  It  is  of  manageable  length,  and  it 
contains  some  of  its  author's  most  interesting 
episodes.  The  adventures  of  Democedes,  the 
pathetic  story  of  Periandros,  and  the  changeful 
fortunes  of  Polycrates  are  decidedly  good 
reading.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reckoning  of 
the  tribute  paid  by  the  satrapies  to  Persia  will 
be  rather  dull  to  anyone  who  does  not  approach 
it  with  historical  or  statistical  interests.  Indeed, 
it  always  reminds  us  of  a  celebrated  Eastern 
tale — with  a  difference — "then  there  came 
another  locust  and  brought  another  grain  of 
com."  But  if  the  book,  interesting  or  uninter- 
esting, is  to  be  read  with  profit  by  young 
students,  it  must  be  furnished  with  adequate 
notes ;  and  the  commentary  of  Mr.  Macaulay 
docs  not  seem  to  us  really  adequate.  It  gives 
some  of  the  most  curt  and  meagre  notes  which 


it  ever  fell  to  our  fortune  to  peruse.    Nor  is 
there  always  even  a  short  note  where  a  note  is 
wanted.   The  note  on  c.  58,  1.  7,  is  so  brief  that 
it  does  not  tell  us  what  is  to  be  supplied  after 
ii/tipa  to  mean  "  the  power  to  govern,"  nor  from 
what  source  in  the  context  the  missing  word 
or  words  may  be  understood.     It  is  safe  to  say 
that  ten  oiit  of   eleven  schoolboys  will    look 
blank  when  they  come  to  c.   58,  and  blanker 
still  when  they  have  turned  to  the  commentary. 
The  words  in  the  same  chapter,  i^ii  t^  xaKf  rh 
KaKhi/  tu,  are  dismissed  with  the  information  that 
this  is  a  proverb,  but  no  hint  is  given  as   to 
what   are   the  two   mischiefs.     In    c.  94  Mr. 
Macaulay's  note  is  perhaps  even  a  little  mis- 
leading.     The   words    are  'IfSHi'    Si    irX^Biis  re 
noW^  Tr\e7(rT6v    itrrt  .  .  .  KaX     (pSpov  airayiveov     vphs 
ircii'Tos  Tovs  &\Kovs  f^-fjKovTa  ual  rpi'qKdffia  rdXavTa ; 
and  Mr.  Macaulay  remarks — "  '  greater  than  all 
the   others,'  literally   '  compared  with   all  the 
others.' "     But  surely   this    is   a   confusion  of 
two  ideas.     Tlpht  does  mean  "compared  with  ;" 
but  the  idea  of  "  greater  than  "  is  got,  not  from 
irpir,  but  by  repeating  irKuinov  out  of  the  first 
clause.     We  firmly  beheve  that  the  writer  of  an 
excellent  translation  of  Herodotus   can   make 
better  notes  to  his  author  than  these ;  and  we 
are   strengthened  in  our  belief  by  finding  how 
useful  a  little  accidence  of  Herodotean  dialect 
he  has  drawn  up  in  his  introduction. 

Limj.  Book  XXVII.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  H.  M.  Stephenson.  (Cambridge  : 
University  Press. )  No  one  who  has  to  get  up 
Book  xxvii.  for  examination  or  has  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  Punic  Wars  can  be  ungrateful  to 
Mr.  Stephenson.  The  former  will  find  a  due 
apparatus  of  useful  notes ;  the  latter  wUl  dis- 
cover that  the  editor  is  sceptical  with  good 
reason  about  many  of  Livy's  statements.  It  is 
probable  that  Livy's  political  wisdom  has  often 
been  undervalued,  owing  to  the  great  bulk  of 
the  story  in  which  his  wise  sayings  are 
embedded.  There  they  are ;  they  are  not  few, 
but  they  are  far  between  and  lost  in  common- 
place. An  anthology  of  Livy's  wisdom  would 
probably  be  small  and  surprisingly  good.  But 
his  reflections  are  better  than  his  facts ;  and 
wherever  in  his  account  of  the  second  Punic 
War  he  has  not  based  himself  on  Polybius,  it  is 
well  very  narrowly  to  scrutinise  what  he  says. 
Mr.  Stephenson  follows  Dr.  Ihne  in  seeing  the 
evil  effects  of  a  landatio  of  Marcellus  in  the 
exaggerated  stories  of  that  hero's  successes. 
Here  no  doubt  Livy  was  misled  by  his  authori- 
ties, and  no  one  can  say  more  than  that  he  was 
not  critical  enough.  But  no  authority  need 
have  misled  him  into  making  Hannibal  march 
' '  from  Bruttium  and  Lucania  into  the  country 
of  the  Sallentini  per  rxtremum  flnem  aijri 
Larinatis" — an  impossible  route.  Nor  are 
Livy's  facts  by  any  means  always  consistent. 
The  account  of  the  incident  at  Mutina  in  Book 
xxvii.  21  does  not  (though  the  editor  omits 
to  mention  this)  seem  consistent  with  that  given 
in  Book  xxi.  25.  Mr.  Stephenson  prints  a 
comfortable-looking  text  of  the  old  style. 


Xenophon's  history.  Here  he  will  find  no  one 
(or  no  English  writer)  occupying  the  ground 
before  him;  and,  if  there  are  not  yet  many 
readers,  the  existence  of  a  good  oommentaiy 
may  create  them.  Mr.  Dowdall  has  taken 
pains  to  give  us  a  clear  analysis  of  the  general 
course  of  events ;  but  the  flagrant  illegalities  of 
the  condemnation  of  the  six  generals  after 
Arginusae  are  not  put  so  plainly  in  one  con- 
spectus as  they  might  be.  In  c.  3,  17  we 
cannot  imagine  why  the  most  obvious  meaning 
of  ^)r./8oT7)i  is  overlooked  by  Mr.  Dowdall. 
He  suggests  two  explanations  of  it,  (a)  it  = 
imirTo\fvs,  but  for  this  there  is  no  authority  : 
(i)  "a  fellow  passenger  with  Mindarus,"  but 
passengers  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Surely  etriBarris  means  that  Agesandridas  had 
been  a  marine  (or  ofiicer  of  marines)  under 
Mindarus. 

ryivy:  Book  V.  Edited  by  L.  Whibley. 
(Cambridge  :  University  Press.)  The  siege  of 
Veii  and  the  capture  of  Eome  by  the  Gauls  are 
stories  which  a  boy  should  certainly  read  at 
firsthand,  and  we  welcome,  therefore,  a  handy 
and  trustworthy  edition  of  Livy's  fifth  book. 
"  The  text  of  this  edition  is  based  on  that  of 
the  fifth  annotated  edition  of  Weissenborn  and 
Muller."  Mr.  Whibley  has  fitted  it  with  a 
number  of  clear  and  useful  notes.  He  seems 
to  know  by  instinct  where  younger  readers 
will  find  a  difficulty,  and  to  take  a  pleasure  in 
making  that  difiiculty  vanish.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  with  questions  of  grammar  or  con- 
struction, and  he  is  very  happy  in  enabling  one 
to  seize  the  exact  thought  of  Livy — which  is  not 
always  plain  even  when  the  construction  of 
Livy's  Latin  has  been  mastered.  Oa  questions 
of  usage  or  law,  and  on  the  large  field  of  side- 
questions  about  the  people,  which  must  in- 
evitably be  opened  up  by  every  ancient  book 
of  history,  he  is  not  less  accurate  perhaps,  but 
certainly  less  full.  A  few  Unes  of  notes  upon 
dimpliaa,  the  technical  term  for  the  science  or 
art  of  the  Etruscan  soothsayers  (c.  15),  or  again 
upon  the  exact  meaning  of  jure  vocatis  (c.  18), 
would  not  have  been  out  of  place. 


"I  have  veutmed,"  he  says,  "for  the  sake  of 
younger  scholars,  but  at  the  risk,  I  know,  of  being 
severely  handled  by  more  advanced  schoolhoys,  to 
retain  some  old-fashioned  spelling.  In  particular, 
following  Madvig,  I  have  printed  es  always  in  the 
third  declension  plurals." 


Xenophon's  IleUemca,  Book  I.  With  Analysis 
and  Notes  by  L.  D.  Dowdall.  (Bell.)  Mr. 
Dowdall  has  followed  up  his  edition  of  Book 
II.,  by  a  very  serviceable  little  edition  of 
Book  I.  of  the  Hellemca  of  Xenophon.  No 
difiiculty  seems  to  be  passed  over,  and  the 
necessary  explanations  are  given  with  clear- 
ness and  simplicity.  The  notes  are  more  com- 
pressed than  those  of  Mr.  Underbill,  but  we  do 
not  think  that  they  are  any  the  worse  for  their 
brevity.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Dowdall  may  be 
induced   to  push  on  to  the    later   books    of 


"  BiBLIOTHECA  SCBIPTORTJM  GllAECOEUM   ET 

RoirANOKUjr."    (Leipzig :  Freytag.)    We  have 
received  several  more  volumes   of  this   useful 
series,  which  we  may briefiy  notice.  Prof.  Cauer's 
Homeri  Ilias   xiii.-xxiv.  is  based  on  the   same 
principles   as  his    edition  of    the   first  twelve 
books,  which  was  favourably  noticed  in  these 
columns.     Dr.  Zingerle's    Titi  Livi  Lihri  vi.-x. 
is  peculiarly   welcome,  for  the  second  halt  of 
Livy's  first  decade  has  been  rather  overlooked 
by  editors.     The  MS.  evidence   is  of  course  the 
same,    and  no  special  critical  difficulties  arise. 
In   the  constitution   of  his  text.  Dr.   Zingerlo 
seems  to  be  duly  conservative  ;  he  is  certainly 
more  cautious  and  less  "  brilliant"  than  Madvig, 
as,  perhaps,   is  natural.     Friedrich  Schubert's 
Sophokles'  Akts  is  a  good  school  text,  furnished 
with  introduction,   illustrations,  and  a  capital 
appendix  on  the  Attic  theatre,  which  seems  to 
follow  Dorpfeld   in  many  points.     The   text  is 
sensibly  done,  and  there  are  few  emendations ; 
Seivuf    t'     &Tjfia     trvevfid.Twt',      for     instance,      is 
allowed  to   stand  in  v.    674.      Three  similar 
school   editions    are   Kloucek's  Aciieis,  Biese's 
Romuche  Eleyiker — a  volimie  of  selections — and 
Keil's  Isokratea'  Paneijyrikos.      All  have  intro- 
ductions  and  indices  ;  but  only  Biese's  selec- 
tions have  any  notes,  and  they  are  extremely 
brief.     If  an  English  schoolmaster  wanted  to 
read    Isocrates  or    selections    from    Catullus, 
Tibullus,    Ovid,   and  Propertius,  he  might  do 
worse  than  think  of  using  these  texts.     Lastly, 
we  have  to  mention  Nohl's  Ciceroni's  Philip- 
pirarum  i.-ti!.,  and  to  commend  the  printing  and 
paper  of  the  whole  series.     Not  everyone  likes 
to  write  on  his  book  margins ;  but  it  is  some- 
thing to  find  a  cheap  German  text  where  you 
can  write  if  need  be,  and  the  typography  ia 
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admirable.  The  illustrations  are  less  successful ; 
but,  considering  the  cheai^noss  of  the  series, 
they  are  most  creditable. 

We  may  also  notice  in  this  place  an  excellent 
Bilder-Atlas,  to  illustrate  Caesar's  Be  Bello 
Oaliico,  which  has  been  prepared  by  Dr. 
Eaimund  Oehler  (Leipzig:  8chniind  & 
Giinthor).  It  consists  of  more  than  one  hundred 
illustrations,  taken  from  various  sources,  and 
"even  plans  of  battles,  sieges,  &c.  Prefixed  is 
a  brief  but  clear  sketch  of  militaiy  affairs  in 
Caesar's  time,  of  the  Gauls  as  well  as  of  the 
Romans.  The  Commentaries  have  often  before 
been  the  subject  of  pictorial  illustration ;  but 
the  present  work  is  the  most  ambitious  that  we 
are  acquainted  with. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

Me.  S.  E.  Gaedineb  has  sent  to  press  the 
MS.  of  the  third  volume  of  his  Ilidm-y  of  the 
Gnat  Cicil  War.  It  brings  the  narrative  down 
to  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  thus  concluding 
the  work. 

Messes.  Peecfval  &  Co.  have  ready  for 
immediate  publication  a  volume  of  Essays  on 
French  Novelists,  by  Mr.  George  Saintsbury. 
Besides  an  introductory  essay  on  "  The  Present 
State  of  the  French  Novel,"  the  authors  dealt 
with  are  Anthony  Hamilton,  Alain  Rene 
Lesage,  Charles  de  Bernard,  Alexandre  Dumas, 
Theophile  Gautier,  Jules  Sandeau,  Octavo 
Feuillet,  Gustavo  Flaubert,  Heniy  Murger,  and 
Victor  Cherbuliez. 

Me.  T.  Fisiiee  Unwin  has  in  the  press  a  new 
edition  of  Prof.  Villari's  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Machiavelli,  translated  by  Signora  Villari,  con- 
taining the  author's  latest  revision  and  two  new 
chajjters. 

Messes.  Jaeeold  &  Sons,  of  Norwich, 
announce  for  issue  by  subscription  a  companion 
volume  by  Mr.  Mark  Knights  to  his  Iliijhwaijs 
and  Bi/wai/s  of  Old  Norivich,  dealing  with 
ancient  buildings  and  historic  sites  throughout 
the  county.  It  will  be  entitled  I'eejis  at  the 
Past ;  or.  Rambles  among  Norfolk  Antiquities ; 
and  it  will  have  thirteen  illustrations  from 
original  drawings  by  Mr.  Edward  Pococke. 
The  edition  is  limited  to  250  copies,  including 
fifty  on  largo  paper. 

Messes.  Gilbeet  and  Eivington  announce 
a  work  of  considerable  typographical  interest — 
The  Lord's  Prayer,  printed  in  three  hundred 
different  languages  or  dialects,  together  -with  an 
introduction  by  Dr.  Eeiuhold  Eost,  the  learned 
librarian  at  the  India  Office. 

Messes.  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.  wUl  publish 
in  a  few  days  Some  Sketches  of  Indian  Women, 
by  Mrs.  E.  F.  Chapman,  with  a  preface  by  the 
Marchioness  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  The  same 
publishers  have  also  ready  a  "Welsh  story  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Armytage,  entitled  Sjyindle  and  Shears. 

A  NEW  story  by  Mr.  W.  Westall,  entitled 
JJack  to  Africa,  will  be  published  next  week  by 
Messrs.  Ward  &  Downey.  In  conjunction  with 
Stepniak,  Mr.  Westall  has  completed  the  trans- 
lation of  a  second  work  of  Korolenko,  whose 
Blind  Musician  they  recently  turned  into 
English.  It  will  be  entitled  In  Two  Moods, 
and  will  be  ready  in  one  volume  in  April. 

Messes.  Geiifitu,  Faeean  &  Co.  announce 
a  volume  entitled  Yowu/er  American  Poets, 
1830-1890,  edited  by  Mr.  Douglas  Sladen,  with 
an  appendix  of  Younger  Canadian  IPoets, 
edited  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Eoberts,  of  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick. 

Messes.  Swan  Sonnensciiein  announce  the 
publication  of  a  drama,  entitled  "  Eosmer  of 
Rosmersholm,"  by  an  anonymous  author,  who 
is  bold  enough  to  write  out  at  full  the  ante- 
cedent history  of  the  characters  in  Ibseu's  play. 


TnE  two  next  volumes  to  appear  in  the 
"Adventure  Series"  are  Klepht  and  Warrior, 
translated  from  the  Greek  by  Mrs.  Edwards, 
with  an  introduction  by  M.  J.  Gonnadius, 
Hellenic  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James's ; 
and  The  Travels  of  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto,  the 
Portuguese  adventurer,  annotated  by  Prof. 
Amiinius  Vambery. 

The  first  number  of  the  new  London  and 
Middlcse.r  Note  Book,  to  be  pubhshed  on  March 
yl,  wUl  contain  an  important  article  on  the  chief 
archaeological  discoveries  in  the  city  of 
London  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  by 
Mr.  Charles  Welch,  librarian  of  the  Guildhall 
Library. 

Messes.  Maomillan  have  now  extended 
their  system  of  net  prices  to  the  Enylish  Illus- 
trated Mayazine,  which  is  no  longer  supplied  to 
booksellers,  &c.,  on  terms  that  will  allow  them 
to  sell  it  at  less  than  sixpence. 

We  hear  that  Miss  Elsa  D'Esterre-Keeling's 
series  of  papers  on  "  German  Literature,"  wliich 
are  appearing  in  the  Parent's  Review,  has 
received  the  warmest  praise  from  Dr.  Max 
Koch,  professor  of  German  literature  at 
Breslau,  to  whom  was  submitted  the  plan 
of  the  entire  work,  together  with  the  first 
division  of  it,  "  What  the  Germans  were  doing 
in  Literature  up  to  the  Beginning  of  the 
Crusades." 

A  TAPEU  by  Mr.  John  Addington  Symonds, 
on  "  The  Relation  of  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure 
to  the  English  Romantic  Drama,"  will  be  read 
before  the  Elizabethan  Society  at  Toynbee  HaU 
on  Wednesday  next,  April  1,  at  8  p.m. 

The  following  are  the  lecture  arrangements 
at  the  Royal  Institution  after  Easter : — Mr.  J. 
Scott  Keltic,  three  lectures  on  "  The  Geography 
of  Africa,"  with  special  reference  to  the  explora- 
tion, commercial  development,  and  political 
partition  of  the  continent ;  Dr.  E.  E.  Klein, 
three  lectures  on  "Bacteria:  thcii-  Nature  and 
Functions "  (the  Tyndall  Lectures) ;  Mr. 
William  Archer,  four  lectures  on  ' '  Four  Stages 
of  Stage  History  "  (the  Betterton,  the  Cibber, 
the  Garrick,  and  the  Kemble  periods) ;  Prof. 
Dewar,  six  lectures  on  ' '  Eecent  Spectroscopic 
Investigations "  ;  Dr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  four 
lectures  on  "  The  Orchestra  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Development  of  the  Overture  "  ; 
Prof.  Sylvanus  P.  Thompson,  four  lectures  on 
'•  The  Dynamo  "  ;  Mr.  H.  Graham  Harris,  three 
lectures  on  "The  Artificial  Production  of 
Cold";  Prof.  A.  H.  Church,  three  lectures  on 
"The  Scientific  Study  of  Decorative  Colour." 
The  Friday  evening  meetings  will  be  resumed 
on  April  10,  wlien  a  discourse  will  be  given  by 
Sir  William  Thomson,  on  "Electric  and 
Magnetic  Screening";  succeeding  discourses 
will  probably  be  given  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Elicker, 
Canon  Aiuger,  Mr.  J.  E.  Hartiiig,  Prof.  W. 
Ramsay,  Prof.  G.  D.  Liveing,  Prof.  J.  A. 
Ewing,  Dr.  David  GUI,  Prof.  Harold  Dixon,  lio. 

The  following  have  been  specially  elected  by 
the  committee  to  be  members  of  the  Athenaeum 
Club :  Sir  Stuart  C.  Bayley,  of  the  India 
Office;  Mr.  Austin  Dobson;  and  Prof.  T.  E. 
Thorpe,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 

Me.  Hjalmae  Petteesen,  of  the  University 
Library,  Christiania,  has  published  a  catalogue 
of  anonymous  and  pseudonymous  works  in 
Norwegian  literature  from  1G78  to  1890.  He 
includes,  (1)  all  works  printed  in  Norway, 
whether  written  in  Norse  or  other  languages ; 
(2)  works  of  Norwegian  authors  printed 
abroad ;  (3)  translations  of  Norse  books ;  and  (4) 
works  in  foreign  languages  about  Norway  and 
its  authors.  The  total  number  cf  pieces  here 
catalogued  exceeds  2100;  and  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  the  real  names  of  the  authors 
have  been  found.  Altogether,  this  is  a  very 
laborious  and  no  less  useful  piece  of  biblio- 
graphical work. 


We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Bennet  M'Grigor,  the  head  of  the  leading 
firm  of  solicitors  at  Glasgow.  Besides  taking 
an  active  interest  in  all  learned  and  university 
questions,  he  was  himself  a  high  authority  upon 
the  topography  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  concern- 
ing which  he  contributed  articles  to  the  Enci/- 
clopaedia  Britannica  and  the  ACADEMY.  He 
had  been  in  faUiug  health  for  some  time  past, 
and  he  died  at  Glasgow  on  Sunday  last, 
March  22,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year. 

Correction. — ^In  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer's  letter  on 
"The  Osianic  Saga"  in  the  Academy  of  last 
week,  p.  28'1,  col.  1,  1.  '62,  for  "sfit"  read 
"Ifit,"  and /or  "shvitr"  read  "  Ihvitr." 


UNIVERSITY  JOTTINGS. 

Me.  W.  R.  MoEliLL,  reader  in  Slavonic  lau- 
g^uages  and  literature  at  Oxford,  has  been 
elected  corresponding  member  of  the  Koniglich 
Bcihmische  Gesellschaft  der  Wissensohaften  at 
Prague. 

In  consideration  of  his  archaeological  work 
at  Naukratis,  and  as  director  of  the  British 
School  at  Athens,  Mr.  Ernest  Gardner's  fellow- 
ship at  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
has  been  prolonged  for  a  further  term  of  three 
years. 

Peof.  F.  Y.  Edgewoeth  has  resigned  the 
the  Tooke  chair  of  political  economy  at  King's 
College,  London,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
last  year  on  the  resignation  of  the  late  Prof. 
Thorold  Rogers,  whom  he  has  now  succeeded 
also  at  Oxford. 

Peof.  Hales  has  just  been  presented  with 
a  vei-y  handsome  testimonial  from  his  old  pupUa 
at  Bedford  College,  London,  on  his  retirement 
from  the  post  he  has  held  there  for  so  many 
years.  It  consists  of  a  bronze  Laocoon  and 
some  plate. 

A  sCHOL.VRSHir  of  £30  a  year  for  three 
years,  or,  under  certain  conditions,  for  four 
years,  has  been  presented  to  Lady  Margaret 
Hall,  Oxford,  by  Mrs.  G.  J.  Romanes.  The 
scholarship  will  be  awarded  in  October  next  to 
a  candidate  who  shall  show  proficiency  either 
in  theology  or  in  classics. 

Messes.  Macmillan  and  Bowes,  the  well- 
known  booksellers  at  Cambridge,  have  just 
issued  the  first  part  of  a  Catalogue  of  Books 
printed  at,  or  relating  to,  the  University,  Town, 
or  County  of  Cambridge.  It  covers  the  early 
period,  from  1521  to  1700;  and  is  to  be  followed 
by  two  other  parts,  dealing  with  the  eighteenth 
and  the  nineteenth  centuries.  Though  it  does 
not  profess  to  bo  more  than  a  bookseller's 
catalogue,  containing  only  those  books  in  the 
possession  of  the  compilers,  it  may  almost  take 
rank  as  a  Bibliographia  Cantabrigiensis,  from 
the  number  of  volumes  enumerated,  the  extreme 
rarity  of  not  a  few  of  them,  and  the  minute 
details  given.  The  entire  collection  is  for  sale 
— by  preference,  in  one  lot. 

Old  Johnians  ^vill  be  interested  to  hear  that 
the  editors  of  the  Eagle  have  in  hand  the 
printing  of  an  Index  to  the  first  fifteen  volumes 
of  the  magazine,  which  dates  from  1858.  It 
■will  give  references  to  every  name  that  occurs 
under  the  section  headed  "Our  Chronicle," 
besides  alphabetical  lists  of  all  those  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  the  several  clubs  and  societies, 
thus  sei'ving  as  a  clue  to  the  history  of  the 
college  and  its  members  for  the  last  thirty-one 
years. 

The  Union  Society  of  Durham  have  acquired 
a  series  of  drawings  by  "  Cuthbert  Bede," 
which  originated  Verdant  Green.  They  repre- 
sent scenes  at  University  College,  Durhaui, 
which  were  subsequently  adapted  to  Oxford 
when  the  famous  book  was  written.  An  auto- 
graph note    by    "Cuthbert    Bede"    gives    a 
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curious  account  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  sur- 
mount before  he  could  get  the  sketches  published. 
They  were  originally  accepted  for  Fiinch,  and 
some  of  them  actually  appeared  in  the  Illus- 
trated London  News. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Society, 
to  be  held  on  Wednesday  next,  April  1,  at 
8  p.m.,  at  Lonsdale  Chambers,  Chancery-lane, 
a  paper  wiU  bo  read  on  "  The  Proposed  Uni- 
versity of  Wales,"  by  Prof.  T.  F.  Eoberts,  of 
the  University  College  of  South  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire. 


ORIGINAL  VERSE. 

UO I   FOB  THE   OBIEIfT. 

Ho  !  for  the  Orient  in  its  glory, 
Heedless  let  western  shadows  fall, 
First  iu  the  east  was  told  the  story, 
Peace  and  goodwill  that  brings  to  all. 
Ho  !  for  the  rosy  flush  flamboyant, 
Op'ning  the  eyelids  of  the  world  ; 
Eve's  hues,  though  rich,  are  little  joyant, 
Ever  in  gathering  darkness  furled. 

Hail  to  great  Phoebus  juvenescent ! 
Climbing  the  amber  staircase  bright, 
While  sinks  the  sad  and  frigid  crescent, 
Pale  from  the  sorrows  of  the  night. 

Westward  the  star  of  empire  travels, 
Eastward  the  hopes  of  men  are  drawn, 
Whate'er  life's  mystery  unravels 
Conies  from  the  regions  of  the  dawn. 

Westward  we  gaze  in  ceaseless  wonder. 
Eastward  our  knees  in  reverence  bend  ; 
Here  sounds  the  roll  of  Sinai's  thunder, 
There  clink  of  coin  and  strife-cries  blend. 

Oh  I  for  the  happy  days  of  boyhood, 
With  hope  abounding  once  again  ; 
Oh  !  for  the  thrill  the  tales  of  Troy  could 
Send  through  the  eager  heart  and  brain. 

bh  I  for  the  vine-draped  slopes  of  Chios, 
Oh  I  for  the  silv'ry  Attic  strand, 
The  flowery  cradle-land  of  heroes, 
Hellas  :  the  proudly-templed  land. 

Worn  by  my  work  and  very  weary, 
Nought  glads  me  now  that  comes  to  pass  : 
Love-songs  have  in  them  something  dreary, 
As  on  a  grave  the  bright,  green  grass. 

Only  the  Orient  in  its  splendour 
Folds  up  the  bat's  phantasmal  wing ; 
Only  the  Orient's  voice  so  tender 
Wakes  birds  their  madrigals  to  sing. 

Every  fair  ship  that  leaves  our  haven, 
With  white  sails  bulging  to  the  east, 
Beckons,  and  on  my  heart  leaves  graven, 
The  call  that  stirred  the  soldier- priest. 

Oh  I  for  the  crystal  dew  of  Hermon, 
Oh  I  for  the  olive-girdled  mount. 
Where  from  His  lips  there  fell  the  sermon 
Of  sweetness  and  of  light  the  fount. 
Ho  1  for  the  Orient  in  its  glory, 
Heedless  let  western  shadows  fall, 
Think  of  the  golden  day  before  ye. 
Dream  not  of  night's  star-spangled  paU. 

J.  C-B. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

TtiE  February  number  of  the  Indian 
Antiqitary  (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.)  contains  an 
extremely  interesting  article  by  Major  II.  C. 
Temple  on  "The  Burmese  System  of  Arith- 
metic," being,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first 
attempt  that  has  been  made  to  explain  this 
subject.  The  Burmese  system  of  arithmetic, 
which  has  as  yet  been  scarcely  at  all  affected 
by  English  education,  seems  to  bo  in  the  main 
identical  with  that  used  in  Tibet,  and  also  by 
Hindu  astrologers ;  whereas  in  India  European 
methods  have  long  boon  adopted  for  commercial 
purposes.  The  essential  feature  of  it  is  that  all 
processes — addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division — are  begun  in  the  reverse  way  to 


the  Eiu'opoan  processes,  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
highest  not  with  the  lowest  ciphers.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  natural  method  of  mental  calculation, 
though  it  is  performed  and  taught  on  paper. 
After  each  stage  in  the  process,  the  ciphers 
that  have  been  dealt  with  are  rubbed  out,  and 
the  new  result  substituted,  so  that  no  means 
are  left  for  verification.  The  whole  system  is 
made  clear  by  Major  Temple  with  the  help  of 
detailed  examples,  which  throw  light  on  the 
old  problem — how  the  Eomans  did  their  sums. 
Finally,  Major  Temple  suggests  an  origin  for 
the  system  in  the  fact  that  the  ordinary 
Burman  still  writes  his  numbers  as  he  speaks 
them.  Thus,forll39  he  will  write  1000,100,30,9. 
The  actual  words  used,  it  may  be  added,  are 
corruptions  of  the  Pali  numerals,  though 
numerals  of  non-Hindu  origin  are  likewise 
used  for  ordinary  purposes,  though  not  in 
arithmetic. 

The  March  number  of  the  Liure  Moderiic 
opens  with  a  very  interesting  article  on  that 
collection  of  designs  for  a  never-completed 
edition  of  Les  Fleurs  dii  Mai,  which  fell  the 
other  day  in  Paris  to  an  American  buyer  at  the 
Champs  Fleury,  and  all  for  some  eighteen 
pounds,  for  which  at  least  one  Englishman, 
if  he  had  known  of  it,  would  have  tried  to 
"see"  that  Yankee.  M.  Uzanne  not  only 
gives  aocomit  of  the  importunities  of  Poulet- 
Malassis  (who,  whatsoever  the  failings  on  his 
part,  was  abuost  an  ideal  publisher)  to  MM. 
Braoquemond  and  Hops  to  get  his  notions 
turned  into  black  and  white,  but  supplies  a 
very  handsome  liors  texts  reproduction  of  one  of 
the  Bracquemond  etchings.  It  is  macabre 
enough  iu  all  conscience — a  skeleton-tree  or 
tree-skeleton  with  unholy  flowers  round  it. 
There  is  also  a  sketch  of  a  simpler  design  of  the 
same  Traddlesian  kind  in  the  text.  It  is 
certainly  a  pity  that  the  idea  was  not  carried 
out ;  for  the  actual  editions  of  what  is  really  in 
its  way  an  epoch-making  book  are  far  from 
worthy  of  it,  though  the  first  and  second  are 
both  pretty.  Besides  this,  which  is  a  real 
possession,  the  number  includes  a  budget  of 
unpublished  letters  of  divers  peo^jle,  one  of 
M.  Gausseron's  very  well-arranged  and  well- 
executed  panoramic  views  not  merely  of 
French  but  of  general  current  literature,  and 
an  omnibus  article  on  matters  of  bibliophilist 
interest. 


SLAVICA. 

In' the  pages  of  the  leading  Bulgarian  review 
[Periodichesko  Spisaiiie)  Mr.  John  E.  Geshoff 
has  just  published  the  tale  of  his  sufferings 
whUo  lying  under  sentence  of  death  in  the 
prison  of  PhilippopoHs  in  1877.  Condemned 
without  any  trial,  and  on  the  most  trivial 
charges,  he  was  incarcerated  for  more  than  two 
months  in  this  filthy  dungeon,  a  daily  witness 
of  the  departure  for  execution  of  hundreds  of 
his  countrymen,  and  was  only  rescued  from  the 
same  fate  at  the  instance  of  the  English 
Government.  Finally,  although  the  military 
commander  of  the  district,  Suleiman  Pasha, 
thirsted  for  his  blood,  the  great  pressure  put 
upon  the  Turks  was  successful ;  and  his  sentence 
was  commuted  into  banishment  to  Aleppo.  On 
October  28,  1877,  the  whole  Geshoff  family, 
including  the  writer,  his  father,  his  uncle  and 
cousin,  and  the  wives  and  children  of  those  who 
were  married,  were  sent,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-nine  persons,  to  Constantinople.  The 
Turkish  authorities,  however,  angry  at  being 
compelled  to  release  them,  had  hanged  very 
early  in  the  morning  some  of  their  fellow- 
captives  in  the  streets  through  which  the  un- 
happy prisoners  would  have  to  go  to  the 
railway-station.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Geshoff  con- 
tinues, the  last  sight  which  he  witnessed  in 
Turkish  PhaippopoUs  was  that  of  the  agonies  of 
these  poor  victims.    When  ho  retm-nod,  the  city 


was  freed  from  its  tyrants.  At  Constantinople 
the  Geshoffs  were  again  imprisoned;  and,  finally, 
owing  to  the  persistent  exertions  of  their 
English  friends,  they  were  allowed  to  live  at 
the  village  of  Kadi-Keui,  imder  the  surveillance 
of  the  police,  pending  the  consideration  of  their 
sentence.  They  were  all  set  free  by  the  treaty 
of  San  Stephano. 

Mr.  Geshoff  is  a  man  of  considerable  in- 
tellectual power,  conspicuous  both  as  an 
author  and  a  statesman,  originally  a  pupil, 
we  believe,  of  the  Robert  College,  which  has 
confeiTed  such  inestimable  benefits  on  the 
Christian  populations  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
He  has  told  this  terrible  story  in  simple  but 
vigorous  language.  It  ought  to  be  read  widely 
in  the  West.  No  comment  upon  it  is  needed  : 
the  mere  nan-ation  of  such  brutalities  furnishes 
the  severest  indictment  against  the  Turkish 
Government. 

W.  R.  M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

MABY  FITTON  AGAIN. 

London  :  March  21,  1891. 
Dr.  Pumivall  having  kindly  placed  in  my 
hands  his  note-book,  containing  the  letters, 
extracts,  and  remarks  on  the  portraits  copied 
and  written  down  by  him  at  Arbury,  I  am  in  a 
position  to  reply  to  his  letter  in  this  day's 
Academy. 

He  refers  to   certain  portraits  at  Arbury  as 
proof  that  Mary  Pitton  was  not  the  dark  lady 
of  the  Sonnets,  though  ho  regards  her  as  "  the 
type  of  that  fascinating  woman."     I  have  not 
seen  the  pictures  at  Arbury,    and  I  am,  there- 
fore, unable  to  say  whether  I  should  admit  that 
they  are  all  really  portraits  of  Mary   Fitton 
especially  having  regard  to  the  fact   that,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Pumivall,   the  inscriptions  on 
some   of    them    are    false.     I    have    seen   the 
painted  figure  in  Gawsworth  Church,  and  there 
Mary's  complexion,  hair,    eyebrows,   and  eyes 
are  entirely  suitable  to  her  being  the  heroine  of 
the    Sonnets.     It   has  been  alleged   that   the 
figures  on    the    Gawsworth  tomb,    which  are 
certamly  intended  to  represent  life,  have  been 
repamted.     I  should  doubt  the  truth   of  this 
allegation.      But    if     the    re-painting      ever 
occurred,  it  must  have  been  very  long  ago,   for 
ttio  paint  on  the  face  of  Lady  Newdigate,  Mary 
Pitton's  sister,  was  so  much  decayed   that  it 
was    impossible    to  make  out  accurately  the 
colour    of  her  complexion.     Supposing,   how- 
ever, that  the  figures   on  the  tomb   were  long 
smce  re-painted,    it  may  be  maintained  with 
some  confidence  that  the  colours  used  would 
resemble   as  nearly  as   possible  those    at  first 
employed.     Prom  Dr.  Purnivall's  notes   I  find 
that   the    second   (or  third)   portrait  of  Mary 
i^itton  which  represents  her  at,  I  suppose,  just 
about  the  age   required  for  the  Sonnets,  depicts 
her    with    "brown    hair   darker,  face   a  little 
darker  and  paler,"  and  with  "dark  shadows," 
such  as  are  not   to    be    seen    on    her  sister's 
portrait.     Here,  then,  a  lady  is  so  depicted  as  to 
make  an  obvious  approach  to  the  dark  lady  of 
the  Sonnets.     That  there  should  be   consider- 
able change  in  perhaps  six  or  seven  years  from 
the     girl     of     fifteen     (or      fourteen)     with 
mischievous    look,"    "dark    blue-grey   eyes 
(almost  sapphire  blue),"    "hazel-brown   hair" 
and  '  'white  and  red  face  "  is  in  no  way  wonder- 
ful.    Such  change  might  have  been  expected, 
even  if  the  portraits  were  literal  transcripts   of 
nature.       But  it  may   very   well  be   doubted 
whether    the    portraits    are   at    all  probably 
literal  transcripts.  Thestandardof  female  beauty 
in  this  country  three  hundred  years  ago  was 
set  by  the  Queen  herself,  with  light  or  reddish 
hair  and  pink  and  white  face.     To  be  like   the 
lady  of   "incomparable    beauty,"   as  Herbert 
describes    the    Queen,  would  be  an  obiect  of 
general  desire.     And  so,  by  "false  painting," 
or  otherwise,  "each  hand,"  Shakspere  tells  us  : 

v  ■  ■    "x-  ■  ^  • ,  ^"■^^  P"*  °i  Nature's  power, 
Faumg  tne  foul  with  Art's  false  borrowed  face." 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
supposed  that  artists  would  confirm  to  strict 
hterahty  in  portraying  ladies  with  character- 
istics deviatmg  from  the  recognised  standard, 
laking  those  considerations  into  account,  and 
keeping  in  view  the  portrait  with  the  dark 
shadows,  the  pictures  at  Arbury,  as  described 
Jar\\  f "™'^^U>  present  exceedingly  Uttle 
cUlhcultymthe  way  of  our  continuingto  recognise 
m  Mary  Pitton  the  dark  lady  of  the  Sonnets. 
Ihe  considerations  just  adduced  may  enable  us 
also  to  account  for  the  dark-painted  figure  at 
Gawsworth.  The  tomb  to  which  it  pertains 
was  not  erected  till  EUzabeth  had  been  dead  a 
good  while,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  pecu- 
liarities once  so  highly  esteemed  were  stiU 
regarded  with  equal  favour.    There  was  no 


longer  the  same  motive  for  modifying  or  falsi- 
fying the  facts. 

If  wo  tuni  now  from  the  portraits  to  the 
letters  found  by  Dr.  Pumivall  at  Arbury,  we 
have  before  us  matter  of  very  great  interest  and 
importance.  The  letter  from  Sir  Francis 
Fitton  which  tells  of  Mary  Fitton  and  her 
father  making  a  "stolen  joumey"  into 
Oheshu-e,  and  which  evidently  hints  that 
certam  unpleasant  facts  affecting  Mrs.  Pitton's 
character  had  come  to  light— "  how  true"  he 
says,  I'Iknow  not"— and  had  made  soie  of 
^f:^  »"end8  cease  their  efforts  on  her  behalf- 
all  this  18  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
ferences I  drew  from  an  ambiguously-worded 
letter  of  Sir  Edward  Pitton's  in  the  possession 
ot  Lord  Salisbury  [Sonnets,  pp.  89-92).  As  to  the 
boy  ^  of  whom  Lady  Alice  Pitton,  Mary 
i^itton  smother,  "took  no  joy  to  hear,"  this 
was  not  the  illegitimate  chUd  attributed  to 
I'embroke,  whom,  apparently,  he  refused 
to  recognise  as  certainly  his.  This  last- 
mentioned  boy  was  bom  in  February  or 
March,  1601,  and  died  immediately  or  shortly 
afterwards.  But  there  are,  in  Lady  Pitton's 
letter,  indications  that  it  was  written  not  very 
!?2^  b,f^ore  Christmas  (year  uncertain).  The 
"boy,"  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  another 
illegitimate  chUd  of  Mary  Pitton's,  of  which 
previously  we  had  no  information ;  or  she  may 
have  had  some  amorous  adventure  with  a  boy, 
which  could  be  described  as  an  affair  "  now 
worse  than  ever."  The  description  of  Mary 
Fitton  as  "  the  vilest  woman  under  the  sun  "  is 
entirely  in  agreement  with  certain  passages  in 
the  Sonnets,  which  I  need  not  quote. 

The  extract  which  Dr.  Pumivall  gives  from 
the  letter  of  Francis  Beaumont  (not  the  drama- 
tist) is  exceedingly  curious.  I  agree  with  him 
in  thinking  that  the  allusion  is  to  Mary  Pitton, 
who  18  described  in  an  inflated  manner,  not 
only  as  being  "witty  as  PaUas,"  but  also  as 
like  "beautio  itself,  more  faire  and  prottie  than 
sparke  of  veUet."  This  last  comparison  is  very 
remarkable  and  difficult.  The  word  "spark" 
seems  to  be  employed  here  of  a  woman,  though 
it  IS  more  commonly  used  of  a  showy,  preten- 
tious man.  "  Vellet  "  is,  of  course,  "  velvet  "  ; 
and  the  "sparke  of  vellet"  would  thus  be  a 
woman  attired  in  showy  velvet.  The  compari- 
son would  appear  to  imply  covertly  that  Mary 
Pitton's  surpassing  charms  were  not  of  a 
conspicuous  and  showy  character.  I  should 
doubt  whether  Mary  Pitton  was  Mrs.  Polwhele, 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  when  Beaumont 
wrote  this  letter.  There  is  nothing  in  Dr. 
Purnivall's  extract  to  show  that  Beaumont  was 
at  the  time  courting  Lady  Newdigate  as  a 
widow.  He  ends  with  "  As  occasion  serues  your 
ladiship  shall  heare  from  me  again,"  and  sub- 
scribes himself  "Your  good  ladishippes  most 
dutifullio  bound." 

Dr.  Pumivall  speaks  of  there  being  only  one 
letter  from  Mary  Fitton  to  her  sister  at  Arbury. 
Some  others  which  he  has  copied  are  ascribed 
to  her;  and  on  examination  of  his  copies  I 
believe  the  ascription  to  be  right.  They  are, 
no  doubt,  signed  in  a  curious  manner,  but  Lady 
Newdigate  is  addressed  as  the  writer's  "dear 
sister"  and  "sweet  sister." 

If  a  presentation  copy  of  Kompe's  Nine  Dates 
Wonder  was  sent  in  1600  to  Arburj-,  it  is  of 
course  desirable  that  this  copy  should  be 
found,  though  there  appears  to  be  no  record  of 
its  existence.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the 
letters  copied  by  Dr.  Pumivall  tend  strongly  to 
confirm  the  opinion  accepted  by  the  Eev. 
W.  A.  Hai-rison  and  myself,  after  Dyce,  that 
Elizabeth  had  no  maid  of  honour  Anne  Pitton 
in  1600,  and  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  the 
name  as  given  in  Kempe's  Dedication.  Lady 
Newdigate  (who  had  beeu  married  thirteen 
years  before  at  the  age  of  twelve)  is  never 
called  by  her  maiden  name ;  but  what  is  more 
important  is,  that  there  is  clear  indication  of 
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her  havuig  other  affairs  to  occupy  her  attention. 
Writuig  on  April  22,  1601,  her  mother,  Lady 
iitton,  says  "  God  blesse  your  lytle  ones." 

Thomas  Tylee. 


"  AEISTOTLE     ON     THE     CONSTITXTTION  OF 
ATHENS." 

Ixmdon  :  March  21, 1891. 
P.  20,  3,  Ai<l>!\ov  'AyBefjiiuv  t^i/5'  d^'Ajjife  efots, 
BTiTiKou  iyrl  riKous  iiririi'  afin\fiijxnios. 

The  problem  here  is  (1)  to  restore  the  hexa- 
meter by  supplying  a  feminine  noim  in  agree- 
ment with  riiiSf,  and  (2)  to  show  how  the 
present  corruption  arose.  I  think  the  solution 
IS  to  be  found  in  the  insertion  of  dKira  after 

Aiit>l\ou  'Aveenlav  T^rS'  tlK6i>'  Wijice  eto7<Tiy. 

A  scribe  would  naturally  change  the  letters 
offSriKf  into  the  familiar  avie^Kf,  leaving  the 
unmeaning  tiK  to  be  dropped  by  the  next 
copyist,  who  would  also  be  likely  to  complete 
the  change  to  a  pentameter  by  reading  Btois. 

P.    -16,  9,    oDtv  Ko!   Ji   irpit   toi/s   ' Kfiyuovs  ini^ri) 
<pi\ia,    Koi    cvufttaxfffUPTo    x''^""    ■'h"    iv    riuAATju'Si 
liixv   UdiTKTTpdTov    KoiiiravTos.     I   think  anyone 
who  considers  the  situation  will  feel  that  the 
bare  Konlaavros  is  an  unsuitable  word  to  be  used 
of  the  leader  and  head  of  the  expedition.     It 
may  be  rightly  used  of  the  services  of  a  friend 
or  subordinate,  as  it  is   by  Herodotus  (i.  61),  in 
reference  to  this  very  matter,   MyZanis  irpoevnitiv 
■ir\(i-TTr\ii  iraptixero  Kofilnxs   Kil    XWOTO  Kal  irSpas. 
Of  Pisistratus  wo  should  have  expected  a  word 
of  more  definite  meaning,  such  as   iruaayTos  or 
niaeuaaiitvou ;  or  else  to  have  heard  of  a  visit  to 
Argos,  but  there  is  no  hint  of  this.     To  give  an 
illustration   from    the    religious    wars   of   the 
Netherlands,  we  might  say,  "Hence  arose  the 
friendship  vidth  England,  and  English  troops 
fought  at  Nieuport,  Sir  Francis  Vere  having 
brought   them";    but    not    "Maurice   having 
brought  them,"  unless  we  had  just  heard  of  a 
visit  of  Maurice  to  England.     A   very    slight 
change  of  name,  'Hyn  <naTparou  for  n  « i  atsTpirou, 
will,    I   think,    give   exactly   what    we   want. 
Hegesistratus,  as  we  read  above,  was  son  of  P. 
by  his  Argive  wife  Timonassa,  and  would  there- 
fore be  a  likely  person  to  induce  the  Argives  to 
join  in  restoring  the  tyranny.     The  only  ques- 
tion js  as  to  his  age  at  the  time,  as  he  is  said 
(1.  17)  to  have  been  much  younger  than  Hip- 
parchus.     We  leam,  however,  from  Herodotus 
(v.  94)  that  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  Sigeum 
by  his   father,  and  fought  successfully  in  its 
defence  against  the  Mytilenaeans.     According 
to  Mr.  Kenyon's  chronology,  this  must  have 
been  within   eight   years   after  the  battle   of 
Pallene  (535  B.C.).   Another  clue  to  his  age  may 
be  found  in  the  statement  (1.  10)  that  P.  was 
married  to    Timonassa   during  his  first   exile 
(555-551  B.C.).     Both  statements  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  supposition  that  Hegesistratus 
was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  when  the  battle 
of  PaUene  was   fought.      As  we   are  told  by 
Herodotus  (i.  61)  that  Pisistratus  had  sons  who 
were  young  men  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Megacles  in  551  li.c,  this 
would  make  Hegesistratus  some  ten  or  fifteen 
years  younger  than  Hipparchus. 

J.  B.  Mayor. 


Florence :  March  16, 1891. 


I  find  that  I  was  mistaken  (Ac.uiemy, 
March  14)  in  supposing  that  the  date  of  the 
battle  of  the  Eurjiuodon  was  not  a  matter  of 
dispute;  as  Busolt,  followed  by  Holm,  assigns 
it  to  the  year  467.  But  this,  if  true,  makes  the 
case  against  Aristotle's  chronology  still  stronger. 

A.  W.  Benn. 
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THE  NEW  FRAGMENT  OF  EURIPIDES. 

Txjndon:  March  22,  l.SOl. 

If  Prof.  Campbell  will  turn  to  v.  1100  of  Ihe 
Aia.r  of  Sophocles,  lie  will  see  what  comes  of 
assuming  that  any  correction,  however  trivial, 
can  be  "  too  much  a  matter  of  course  to  be 
worth  mentioning."  He  will  find  that  he 
and  his  brother-editors  —  Dindorf,  Wunder, 
Sohneidewin,  Nauck,  Jebb,  Blaydes,  Wecklein, 
Paley,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  goodly  fellow- 
ship— have  printed  in  that  verse  the  non- 
existent word  Xewc.  They  mean  it  for  the  gen. 
plur.  of  \€wj ;  but  the  gen.  plur.  of  \(tis  is  \(;ii>. 
And  it  looks  as  if  another  false  accentuation 
were  about  to  gain  a  foothold  in  our  fragment 
of  Euripides.  The  text  is  given  in  Tlermathena 
without  accents  or  breathings,  but  Frag.  B 
has  been  twice  invested  with  these  perhaps 
superfluous  ornaments — in  the  Athenaeum  of 
January  31,  and  again  by  Prof.  Campbell  in 
the  Classical  Iteview  for  March ;  and  in  both 
places  V.  4  begins  with  'Urai.  Now  'Urai  is  the 
nom.  plur.  of  iitjji,  and  makes  no  sense  what- 
ever :  the  word  meant  is  f/cTai.  The  reason  why 
I  do  not  descend  so  far  as  to  correct  the  spell- 
ing of  vv.  40  and  57  in  Frag.  C  is  that  Nauck 
or  Wecklein,  whichever  gets  hold  of  the  frag- 
ment first,  can  be  trusted  not  to  miss  the  chance 
of  observing  "  S^Tteo!  soripsi"and  "  eu^aT^pioi' 
scripsi,"  and  they  derive  more  pleasure  from 
these  achievements  than  I  do. 

The  further  fragments  of  Prof.  Campbell's 
A  ntiope  (a  drama  which  I  much  admire  and 
hope  to  see  completed) ,  published  in  last  week's 
Academy,  have  been  slightly  corrupted  by  the 
scribes,  and  I  would  venture  to  restore  the 
poet's  hand  by  the  following  emendations  :  for 
wpSaB'  read  wov  Vfl',  for  nTfyri  read  aTiyn,  for 
(voiiTtts  read  {ii6vTas,  and  for  Wayfpovs  read 
lOayfvovs. 

A.   E.  HOUSMAN. 


LIVES  OF  SAINTS  FROM  THE  BOOK  OF  LISMORE. 
London:  March  16, 1891. 
I  have  read  the  paper  in  the  Irish  Ecclesi- 
astical Record,  to  which  Dr.  MacCarthy  refers 
at  the  end  of  his  letter  in  the  Academy  of 
February  21,  1891.  That  paper  is  entitled 
Aiiecdota  Oxoniensia,  onA  contains  twelve  pages, 
interesting  as  a  Specimen  of  the  kind  of  litera- 
ture which  receives  the  imprinmtur  of  an  Irish 
archbishop,  but,  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view,  hardly  worthy  of  a  Todd  professor  of  the 
Celtic  languages.  The  following  list  of  corri- 
genda contains  the  result  of  all  the  criticisms 
contained  in  that  paper  which  seem  to  me  of 
any  value : 

P.  Ixxiii.,  col.  1,  dole  the  article  caisei. 

,,  Ixxxvii.,  col.  1,  1.  12,  for  "  ministerium 
'  credence-table,'  " read  "ministerium 
'  sacrorum  vasorum  .  .  .  congeries  et 
apparatus,'  "  Ducange,  v.  399,  col.  2. 

,,  cvii.,  1.  20,  fur  paten,  read  chalice. 

,,  170,  11.  Ij,  16, /or  "I  .  .  .  even,"  read  "pil- 
grimage and  exile  is  the  world  to  me 
even." 
Note  2. — For  per  mundum,  read  patres 
mei. 

,,  174,  1.  21,  for  relics  and  shrines,  read  reli- 
quaries and  serrice-sets. 

,,  193,  1.  8,  fur  be  blessed,  read  greet. 

,,  207,  1.  17, /or  reflected  (?)  that,  read  neglected 
him  till. 

,,  219,  1.  27,  after  to,  insert  my  mother. 

,,  250,  1.  5,  for  curse  whoever    brought  thee 
^         here ;    read  take  (my)  curse.     What 
brought,  thee  here  ? 

,,  287, 11.  4,  5,  for  the  clerics  .  .  .  not,  read  they 
sought  the  clerics  of  the  province  of 
Connaught,  to  banish  it  from  them, 
and  they  found  none. 
,,      1.  31,  for  he  raises  up,  read  uprose. 


P.  378,  col.  1,  the  twenty-fifth  entry  should 
stand  thus :  Diuim  Sailocli  1(55  == 
Dorsum  Salicis,  Book  of  Armagh, 
6''  1,  an  old  name  for  the  site  of 
Armagh. 

To  the  above  I  may  add  a  corrigendum  and 
three  addenda  which  lately  occurred  to  me. 

Lnch,  "  mouse,"  is  a  <-stem,  as  we  see  from 
the  ace.  pi.  lochtha.  Book  of  Leinster,  289-'  17. 
Therefore,  in  lines  3744,  3746,  for  lochoi'^,  read 
lochajV/.  A  corresponding  change  is  needed  in 
p.  Ivii.,  where  lucU  is  wrongly  treated  as  a  stem 
in  nt. 

For  the  prep,  la,  raeaning  "by"  [i.e.,  be- 
gotten by),*  there  is  a  good  heler/stelle  in  the 
Book  of  Leinster,  287'' :  "  In  la  Core  in  mac, 
a  ben  ?  "  or  Fergus,  "  Is  leis,"  ar  in  ben. 

Two  instances  of  the  gen.  sg.  of  iiathad  with 
an  ordinal  f  arc  contained  in  the  Lebar  Brecc, 
p.  90 :  Ailo  uatha/rf  esci  Martai  in  domnach  is 
nessom,  and  Cethrumad  u&thaid  esci  luin  in 
domnach  is  nessom. 

The  passage  in  the  Life  of  Senan  [Lisniore 
Lires,  1.  2080),  where  a  bishop  gets  up  from  his 
dinner  with  a  thighbone  in  his  hand,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  quotation  from  Posi- 
donius'  account  of  the  Gaulish  Celts : 

Upot7ipfpovrat^€  Taura  Kadafiilws  /xfi',  Aeoi'TwSais  5f, 

fOVTfS. 

This  is  one  of  the  proofs  that  the  Gauls  of  the 
first  century  before  Christ,  and  the  Irish  of  the 
sixth  century  after  Christ,  were  in  nearly  the 
same  stage  of  civilisation. 

Whitley  Stokes. 


DEFOE  AND    MARY  ASTELL. 

Norwood  :  March  16,  IStll. 

In  the  Academy  for  March  14,  Herr  Karl 
D.  Biilbring  takes  up  the  cudgels  for  Mary 
Astell  against  Daniel  Defoe.  As  a  Presby- 
terian, I  am  interested  in  Defoe ;  and  I  certainly 
think  it  improbable  that  he  would  affirm  the 
priority  of  his  own  scheme,  had  "  Mary  Astell's 
book  caused  Defoe  to  write  his  chapter."  I 
immediately  referred  to  the  two  authorities 
quoted  by  Herr  Biilbring  {The  Dictionary  of 
National  Biographi/  and  Defoe's  Essay  mi 
Projects),  and  I  cannot  help  disagreeing  with 
his  conclusions,  though  I  do  so  with  diifidence, 
being  a  mere  amateur  in  literary  questions. 

Herr  Biilbring  has  singled  out  one  point  of 
coincidence — more  apparent  than  real — and  has 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  whole  aim  and 
character  of  Mary  Astell's  institution  were  very 
different  from  those  of  Defoe's,  as  indeed  Defoe 
himself  pointed  out.  Mary  Astell's  proposal 
was  named  by  herself  a  "  Eeligious  Eetire- 
ment,"  and  this  was  evidently  the  essence  of 
it ;  in  fact,  it  was  "  a  retreat  from  the  world," 
and  she  only  refrained  from  calling  it  a 
"  monastery"  because  she  realised  that  such  a 
name  would  be  at  once  fatal  to  its  success.  An 
institution  where  the  services  were  performed 
daily  in  the  cathedral  manner,  and  the  Holy 
Eucharist  was  celebrated  at  least  once  every 
week,  where  all  the  fasts  of  the  Church  was 
observed,  must  have  been  primarily  religious. 
So  far  as  the  account  in  the  National  Dictionary 
of  Biography  goes,  no  direct  evidence  is  given 
of  the  reason  which  led  its  author  to  allow  in- 
mates to  leave  whenever  they  wished.  How- 
ever, the  mention  of  the  "fear  of  reproach" 
certainly  suggests  that  this  was  due  to  her  per- 
ception of  the  fact  that  the  state  of  mind  fitted 
for  such  a  life  of  religious  celibacy  might,  in 
the  course  of  time,  pass  away ;  and  that  in  such 
a  case,  it  was  a  praiseworthy  course  to  give  up 
this  life,  and  no  one  acting  thus  shoiUd  feel 
any  fear  of  reproach. 


Defoe's  institution,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
due  to  his  feeling  that  "  we  deny  the  advant- 
ages of  learning  to  women,"  and  that  this  was 
' '  one  of  the  most  barbarous  customs  in  the 
world."  And  he  goes  on  to  say  (as  Herr  Biil- 
bring quotes  in  part) : 

"  I  mean  both  the  model,  the  teaching, 
aud  the  government  diiferent  from  what 
is  proposed  by  that  ingenious  lady.  .  .  . 
Wherefore,  the  Academy  I  propose  should 
differ  little  from  public  ecliools,  wherein 
such  ladies  as  are  willing  to  study  should  have 
all  the  advantages  of  learning  suitable  to  their 
genius.  But  since  some  severities  of  discipline 
more  than  ordinary  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  preserve  the  reputation  of  the  house,  that 
persons  of  quality  and  fortmie  might  not  be  afraid 
to  venture  their  children  thither,  I  shall  venture 
to  make  a  small  scheme  by  way  of  essay." 

His  second  regulation,  which  is  the  point  of 
Herr  Biilbring's  letter,  is  one  of  the  means  he 
uses  to  attain  this  end,  and  for  this  end  alone  it 
is  introduced.  The  work  of  the  inmates  of  his 
Academy  comprises 

"  all  sorts  of  breeding  suitable  to  both  their  genius 
and  their  quality,  and  in  particular  music  and 
dancing "  ;  ' '  besides  this,  they  should  be  taught 
languages,  as  particularly  French  and  Italian"; 
"  they  should,  as  a  particular  study,  be  taught  all 
the  graces  of  speech  and  all  the  necessary  air  of 
conversation";  "they  should  be  taught  to  read 
books,  and  especially  history." 

"  In  short,"  says  Defoe,  at  the  end  of  his  pro- 
ject, "I  would  have  men  take  women  for 
companions,  and  educate  them  to  be  fit  for  it "  ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  quote  as  a  warning  a  lady 
who  "  had  been  cloistered  up  all  her  time." 

Mary  Astell  may  have  formally  and  decidedly 
advocated  the  educational  rights  of  her  sex,  as 
I  hope  Herr  Bidbring  will  succeed  in  proving 
in  the  .Toiirnal  of  Education.  But  that  fact 
hardly  entitles  us  to  look  on  Defoe,  in  the  face 
of  his  express  denial,  as  a  plagiarist,  especially 
when  a  consideration  of  the  character  of  the 
two  schemes  tends  to  show  that  they  are  really 
independent,  and  that  the  one  common  point 
was  reached  by  their  authors  by  quite  different 
paths. 

S.  W.  Careuthers. 


*  See  the  Academy  for  February  7,  1891,  p.  139, 
col.  1,  note  3. 
t  JHd,  note  6. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOB  NEXT  WEEK. 

Wedxesiiav,  April  1,  8  p.m.  Cymmrodorion :  "The  Pro- 
posed University  for  "Wales,"  by  Prof.  T.  F.  Robei-ts. 

8  p.m.  Elizabethan :  *'  The  Relation  of  Painter's 
Palace  of  Pleasure  to  the  English  Romantic  Drama,"  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds. 

Thursday,  April  2,  8  p.m.  Linne.in :  "  Variations  in  the 
Floral  Symmetry  of  certain  Plants  having  Irregular 
Corollas,"  by  Mr.  W.  Bateson  and  Miss  Anna  Batcson  ; 
"  Two  New  Genera  of  Orchids  from  the  East  Indies,"  by 
Ml-.  H.  N.  Ridley. 

Friday,  Apiil  3,  8  p.m.    Geologists'  Association. 


SCIENCE. 

THE   BEGINNINGS   OF   CLASSICAL   SANSKRIT 
POETRY. 

Die  Indinchen  Inschriften  mid  das  Alter  der 
Indisehen  Kunstpoesie.  Bj'  Georg  Biihler. 
(Vienna.) 
This  brilliant  essay  will  arrest  the  attention 
of  all  students  of  tlie  history  of  Sanskrit  liter- 
ature. Fergusson  was  the  author  of  the  in- 
genious but  perverse  tlioory,  according  to 
which  Vikramaditya,  of  the  era  named  after 
him,  which  runs  from  56  b.c,  really  lived  in 
544  A.D.  According  to  Pergusson,  the  Brah- 
mins, who  in  or  about  1000  a.d.  "  invented  " 
the  Vikramaditya  era,  through  hatred  of  a 
current  Buddhist  mode  of  reckoning,  chose 
as  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  new  era,  a 
sovereign  who  defeated  the  barbarians  in 
544  A.D.,  but,  for  convenience  of  reckoning. 
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put  him  in  the  year  601  instead  of  the  year 
1  of  his  own  era.  By  and  by  this  odd 
detail  drojipcd  out  of  memory ;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  a  whole  body  of 
literary  tradition,  whicli  centred  round  Vik- 
ramuditya,  was  shifted  back  600  years,  to 
the  utter  confusion  of  the  whole  subject. 

This  was  the  theory  to  which  Prof. 
Max  Midler  gave  a  provisional  assent, 
and  on  which  his  own  theory  of  a  renais- 
sance of  Sanskrit  literature  {India,  IFhat 
can  it  Teach  TTs  ?  p.  281  if.)  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  a.d.  is  to  a  great  extent 
based.  Throughout  a  paper  full,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  of  matter  that  will  always  be 
valuable,  Max  Midler  set  himself  to  show 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  facts  accessible 
to  us  inconsistent  with  a  VikramAditya 
reigning  in  the  year  a.b.  544,  patron  of 
KuUdasa  and  other  great  lights  of  Sanskrit 
classical  literature.  A  literary  interregnum 
of  some  six  centuries  was  put  down  to  in- 
vasions of  the  barbarians. 

When  Fergusson  and  Max  Midler  wrote, 
it  was  the  fact  that  no  inscription  or  docu- 
ment of  any  kind  dated  in  tlie  Vikrama- 
ditya  era  prior  to  a.b.  .544  was  known  to 
exist.  Too  much  importance  was  perhaps 
attached  to  that.  Inscriptions  or  docu- 
ments of  any  kind  are  comparatively  rare 
for  that  early  period.  Even  now  wo  cannot 
quote  any  prior  to  a.d.  544,  whicli  are 
dated  in  the  Vikramaditya  era  eo  nomine.  But 
the  discovery  of  the  Mandasor  inscription 
(427  a.d.)  and  the  identification  of  the  "  era 
of  the  Malavas,"  in  which  it  is  dated,  with 
the  Vikramaditya  era,  had  already  put  it 
beyond  doubt  that  the  era  was  in  common 
use  before  the  year  to  which  Fergusson 
refen'ed  it.  The  significance  of  the  Mandasor 
inscription  was  first  pointed  out  by  the 
present  writer.  B.B.,  E.A.S.  xviii.,  p.  381. 
The  question,  however,  rested  here.  Atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  Patanjali's 
Mahabhashya  contained,  among  other  poeti- 
cal quotations,  one  from  a  poet  who  must 
have  lived  after  Kalidasa ;  and  Kielliorn 
lias  veiy  recently  shown  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  author  of  the  Manda.sor 
inscription  was  familiar  with  one  of  Kali- 
dasa's  works.  But  MiiUer's  theory  still 
held  the  field. 

In  the  present  paper  Biihler  reviews  the 
whole  question,  with  the  aid  of  eighteen  of 
Fleet's  inscriptions  (two  of  which  he 
examines  in  detail)  and  of  some  earlier  ones. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  too  highly 
of  the  way  in  which  the  task  is  performed. 
The  paper  is  a  brilliant  example  of  what 
can  be  done  by  one  who  is  at  once  a  good 
epigraphist  and  a  good  Sanskritist,  in  the 
way  of  utilising  the  material  which  the 
energy  of  Mr.  Fleet  and  the  liberality  of 
the  Government  of  India  have  now  made 
accessible.  Particulars  could  not  be  easily 
given  here  to  any  advantage.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  results  arrived  at  render 
the  "renaissance  of  Sanskrit  literature" 
theory  no  longer  tenable.  The  existence  of 
Sanskrit  poetrj',  and  of  well-known  and 
opposing  schools  of  that  poetry,  is  here 
traced  from  the  fifth  century,  through  the 
fourth  and  third,  back  to  the  second  of  our 
era.  The  paper  gives  a  frrsh  start  which 
was  sorely  wanted.  All  future  writing  on 
the  subject  will  have  to  reckon  with   the 


demonstration  it  affords,  that  it  is  to  the 
centuries   before  our  era,   and  not  to   the 
sixth  century,  a.d.,  that  we  must  look  for 
the  beginnings  of  classical  Sanskrit  poetry. 
Petee  Peterson. 


SOME  BOOKS  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

The  MetearHic  Hypothesis.  By  J.  Norman 
Lockyer.  (Macmillan.)  In  this  volume  are 
pre  sonted  the  author's  most  recent  experiments 
and  arguments  as  to  the  meteoritic  origin 
of  stars,  comets,  and  nebulae.  The  work  is 
crowded  with  original  observations  ;  and  no 
review,  however  elaborate,  could  convey  a 
fair  idea  of  the  refined  experiments  and  in- 
genious discussions  which  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer 
here  offers  to  the  scientific  reader,  be  he 
chemist,  physicist,  or  astronomer.  The  com- 
plexity of  the  subject  may  bo  gauged  by 
referring  to  the  lieadings  of  the  nine  parts  into 
which  the  volume  is  divided.  These  are  the  Full 
and  Nature  of  Meteorites,  the  Spectroscopy  of 
Meteorites,  Meteorites  in  the  Air,  Meteor- 
Swarms  and  Comets,  Meteorites  in  Space,  New 
Grouping  of  Cosmical  Bodies,  the  Origin  of 
Binary  and  Multiple  Systems,  and  the  Varia- 
bility in  Light  and  Colour  of  Cosmical  Bodies. 
The  last  part  contains  a  summary  of  the 
meteoritic  hypothesis,  and  takes  the  form  of 
twenty-seven  "  General  Conclusions."  These 
strongly  supjiort  the  fundamental  idea  of  a 
general  unity  of  origin  and  development  in  all 
cosmical  bodies.  Chemical  considerations  con- 
stitute so  large  a  part  of  the  author's  arguments 
that  we  are  justified  in  including  the  volume 
before  us  under  this  heading,  and  in  speaking 
of  it  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  literature 
of  chemistry. 

Elementary  Systematic  Chemistry.  By  W. 
Eamsay.  (J.  &  A.  Churchill.)  The  professor 
of  chemistry  in  University  College,  London, 
has  contrived  to  present,  in  350  small  pages,  a 
clear  account  of  the  leading  facts  and  theories 
of  chemical  physics,  of  the  chief  elements  and 
their  more  important  inorganic  compounds,  and 
even  of  the  main  foundations  of  organic 
chemistry.  To  the  chemistry  of  carbon  com- 
pounds 140  pages  are  allotted — a  larger 
allowance  than  usual  in  elementary  manuals  of 
general  chemistry  havuig  a  scope  similar  to 
that  of  the  book  before  us.  We  may  safely  say 
that  the  entire  volume  presents  a  clearly- 
defined  sketch  of  the  science,  and  should  serve, 
as  the  author  remarks  in  his  preface,  to  demon- 
strate the  value  of  chemical  study  as  a  training 
in  classification,  and  as  a  means  of  developing 
the  reasoning  powers.  The  only  part  of  the 
book  to  which  we  can  take  exception  consists 
of  the  last  two  pages  (343  and  344),  in  which 
the  author  attempts  to  deal  with  a  whole  crowd 
of  organic  substances  of  "  unknown  constitu- 
tion." These  two  pages  require  searching  re- 
vision. We  cannot  endorse  the  statement  that 
chlorophyll  "  appears  to  contain  no  nitrogen, 
but  iron."  Some  of  the  remarks  about  fibrin, 
legumin,  and  haemoglobin  are  also  open  to 
criticism. 

"  Heestemann's  Scientieic  Handbooks," — 
Manual  of  Assaying  Gold,  Silver,  Copper  and 
Lead  Ores.  Tiy  W.  L  Brown.  (Heinemann.) 
Practically  this  is  a  student's  handbook  for 
the  assay  of  gold  and  silver  only,  as  but  six 
pages  are  given  to  copper  and  no  more  than 
eight  to  lead.  The  volume  is,  according  to  a 
recent  protest  from  the  author,  an  un- 
authorised English  reprint,  with  some  insig- 
nificant alterations  and  additions,  of  a  well- 
known  and — we  may  without  hesitation  say — 
meritorious  American  Manual.  It  certainly 
ought  not  to  bear  on  its  cover  and  as  its  short 
title  two  authors'  names.  The  editor,  Mr. 
A.  B.  Griffiths,  has  done  httle  more  than  add 
a  chapter  of  twenty-four  pages  on  the  assay  of 


fuel.  The  book  is  calculated  to  serve  the  some- 
what limited  purpose  for  which,  we  presume, 
the  original  work  was  prepared.  The  illustra- 
tions in  the  text  are,  for  the  most  part,  blurred 
and  black.  The  index  has  the  rare  fault  of 
being  too  full,  for  many  of  the  entries  therein, 
notably  those  of  the  majority  of  the  elements 
and  of  a  largo  number  of  minerals,  give  refer- 
ences to  pages  of  the  Manual  where  nothing 
can  be  found  but  a  name — no  further  informa- 
tion, in  fact,  than  that  afforded  by  the  bare 
mention  made  in  tho  index  itself. 

A  Treatise  on  Chemistry.  By  Sir  H.  E. 
Eoscoe  and  C.  Schorlemraer.  Vol.  III.  — 
Organic  Chemistry.  Part  III.  Now  Edition. 
(Macmillan.)  During  the  five  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  first  edition  of  this 
section  of  the  Treatise  was  published  very  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the 
aromatic  compounds.  The  authors  have  re- 
written tho  volume,  and  increased  its  bulk  by 
somethuig  like  fifty  pages.  The  latest  dis- 
cussions on  the  constitution  of  benzene,  and  an 
account  of  all  the  more  important  of  its 
recently-discovered  derivatives,  have  been  in- 
corporated with  the  text.  That  wonderfully 
j  fertile  conception  of  the  "  benzene  ring "  is 
fully  and  clearly  developed  in  the  revised 
edition  before  us. 

"  Encyclopaedie  deh  Nattikwissen- 
.SCHAFTEN."  —  Ilandworterhnch  der  Chemie. 
Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  A.  Ladenburg,  40  und 
41  Lief.  (Broslau:  Trcwendt.)  In  these  two 
parts  of  the  great  German  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry,  the  eighth  volume  is  completed  and 
tho  nin(  h  begun.  The  articles  comprised  in  the 
two  numbers  are  —  Phenanthren  and  the 
Xanthon  group ;  Phenazin  ;  Phenols ;  PhenoUc 
acids,  and  Phosphorus.  We  are  glad  to  find 
a  large  number  of  structural  formulae  in  the 
text,  for,  even  in  an  abbreviated  form,  they 
are  of  signal  service  in  elucidating  the  relation- 
ships of  some  of  the  more  complex  bodies 
under  discussion.  On  tho  whole,  we  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  this  laborious  and 
useful  compilation. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


Mr.  William  Ander.son  has  been  elected  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in 
succession  to  the  late  John  Marshall. 

The  publication  is  announced  of  a  German 
translation  of  Mr.  Lennox  Browne's  monograph 
on  Kocli's  Iiimedy,  in  relation  specially  to  Tliroat 
Cansumption.  Simultaneously  a  French  trans- 
lation of  his  work  on  The  Throat  and  Nose  and 
their  Diseases  will  appear  in  Paiis. 


PHILOLOGY  NOTES. 


After  the  excitement  caused  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "  Now  Aristotle,"  it  seems  strange 
to  find  no  reference  to  it  in  the  Journal  of 
Philoloyy  (Macmillan),  which  is  edited  by  two 
of  our  best  Aristotelian  scholars.  Some  of  the 
articles,  however,  are  of  exceptional  interest. 
Tho  longest,  and  perhaps  the  most  important, 
is  that  by  the  Eev.  Jos.  M.  CotterUl,  in  which 
he  seems  to  prove  decisively  the  spuriousness  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  PhUippians  attributed  to 
Polycarp,  by  tracing  its  contents  back  to  the 
HomiUes  of  Antiochus  Palaestinensis,  whom  he 
is  disposed  to  regard  as  himself  the  author  of 
tho  Epistle.  Next  in  value  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  place  the  statistical  investigation  of 
the  augment  in  Homer  by  Mr.  Arthur  Piatt. 
His  conclusions  are  :  (1)  That  the  augment  has 
been  largely  added  to  our  text  (though  also  i 
occasionally  dropped),  since  the  poems  were 
composed ;  (2)  that  the  more  correct  usage  is 
for  the  gnomic  and  perfect  aorists  to  have  the 
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augment,  not  the  other  aorists,  still  less  the 
imperfect,  and  still  less  again  the  pluperfect ; 
(3)  that  the  augment  was  a  method  of  em- 
phasing,  and  not  purely  a  sign  of  past  time. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Maiden  and  Prof.  "W.  Eidgeway  con- 
tinue their  discussion  upon  Caesar's  invasion 
of  Britain,  the  latter  reiterating  his  arguments 
that  Caesar  started  on  both  occasions  from  Cape 
Grisnez  and  landed  in  Pevensey  Bay.  Mr. 
Robinson  EUis  contributes  Adversaria  on  various 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  Prof.  Nettleship 
continues  his  notes  on  the  Vatican  Glossary 
3321. 

No  less  than  thirty-six  columns  of  the 
Classical  Ileview  are  occupied  with  notes  on  the 
text  of  "  Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of 
Athens,"  some  of  which  are  taken  from  the 
Academy  and  others  from  papers  read  before 
the  Cambridge  Philological  Society ;  and  a 
further  list  of  similar  notes  is  promised  for  the 
April  number.  A  noteworthy  feature  is  that 
Mx.  Kenyon  has  compared  the  emendations 
offered  with  the  papyrus,  and  himself  added  a 
note  where  they  are  conlirmed  by  the  MS. 
reading.  In  a  separate  article,  W.  G.  Ruther- 
ford points  out  the  bearing  of  the  papyrus  on 
some  cardinal  points  in  textual  criticism,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  school  of  Cobet.  Mr. 
J.  B.  Mayor  gives  a  list  of  im-Aristotelian 
words  and  phrases  contained  in  the  work,  in 
support  of  the  impression,  produced  on  liis 
mind  by  the  general  tone  of  thought  and 
language,  that  Aristotle  was  certainly  not  the 
author.  The  fragments  of  the  "Antiope"of 
Euripides,  published  by  Prof.  Mahaffy  in 
Hermathena,  also  come  in  for  emendation  at 
the  hands  of  Prof.  Lewis  Campbell  and  Dr. 
Rutherford.  Mr.  F.  P.  Abbott,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, sends  a  note  upon  the  etymology  of 
Itahan  osteria,  in  opposition  to  the  received 
view  that  it  preserves  the  old  Latin  confusion 
of  hostis=hospes. 

The  Revue  Critique  for  March  9  opens  with 
a  review  of  "  Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of 
Athens,"  by  M.  Haussoullier.  It  is  mainly 
devoted  to  a  summary  of  its  contents,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  historic  interest.  But  we  may 
quote  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Le  livre  est  admirablement  imprime,  avec  ces 
beaux  caracteres  gros  et  gras  que  nous  devrions 
bien  emprunter  a  I'Augleterre.  SI  je  voulais 
chercher  chicane  a  M.  Kenyon,  je  lui  dirais  que  les 
fautes  d'accent  aboudent  *  *  *  Mais  je  veux  etre 
plus  gencreux  que  ses  compatriotes  qui  le  malme- 
uent  si  fort  et  je  lui  renouveUe  tous  mea  remer- 
ciments." 

The  next  article  in  the  same  number  is  a  review 
of  Prof.  Ramsay's  "  Histoiical  Geography  of 
Asia  Minor,"  by  M.  Salomon  Reinach. 

M.  B^uiTHf:LEMY  Saixt-Hil.ure  contributes 
to  the  Revue  Bleue  for  March  21  the  first 
instalment  of  a  review  of  the  "  Constitution  of 
Athens."  This  review  is  likewise  historical,  in 
the  main  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the 
Nestor  of  AristoteUan  scholars  pronounces  un- 
hesitatingly in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  treatise. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  third  edition 
of  Demosthenes  De  Corona,  by  Gabriel  Sophocles, 
of  Athens.  Three  points  about  it  seem  worthy 
of  notice.  It  is  published  at  Athens  by  a 
German  publisher  (Barth  &  Von  Hirst).  It  is 
described  as  being  "revised  according  to  the 
latest  JSurupeaii  editions."  This  calls  to  mind 
Sir  R.  F.  Burton's  epigram,  that  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe  "  made  a  prodigious  reputation  in 
Europe — by  living  out  of  it  "  ;  to  which  some 
wiseacre  retorted  that  Constantinople  is  not 
out  of  Europe.  Thirdly,  it  bears  on  the  verso 
of  the  title-page  the  following  legend,  duly 
signed  -with  the  autograph  of  the  editor : — 

nSi'  avriToirov  )U^  ip4pov  t^c  litSx^ipov  viroypafpiiv  fiov 
oiKiKtrat  ifaTot  tous  ircpl  Tvnov  vi^ovs  ws  K\otriijiuiov — 


from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Greek 
law  of  copyright  does  not  contemplate  editions 
running  into  tens  of  thousands. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Philolooicai,  Society. — {Friday,  March  G.) 

Tali-oi'rd  Ely,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. — Prof.  Terrien 
de   Laoouperie  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Non-Chinese 
writings  of   China  and  Centra]  Asia."     The  most 
remarkable  of  these  writings  is  the  Chinese  writing 
itself,  whose  origin  is  now  clearly  shown  to  have 
been  foreign.     The  proofs  put  forward  as  decisive 
on  the  subject  belong  to  four  classes  :  (1)  manifest 
derivation  of  the   oldest  Chinese  characters,  not 
only  in  the  case  of  single  signs,  but  also  in  that  of 
complex  symbols,  mclusive  of  the  signs  for  several 
metals  and  the  cardinal  points,  from  the  actual  forms 
assumed  by  the  written  characters  of  Babylonia 
and   Elam    at  the  time    of    Gudea   (2500    n.c.) ; 
(2)  Souvenirs  in  the  Chinese  legends  of  the  cunei- 
form writing ;  (3)  Cuneitic  shapes  of  some  ancient 
Chinese  characters ;  (1)  No  traces  whatever  of   a 
hieroglyphic  period  of  \\Titing  in  China.     The  sole 
traces  of  a  script,  shovild  it  be  so  called,  before  the 
immigration    of    the    Bak    families,   civUisers    of 
China,  were  the  cup-marks,  foimd  by  the  latter  on 
the  cliffs  of  the  Ho  and  Loh  rivers,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  legends  of  the  Ho-T'u  and  Loh  .Shu. 
The  Buddhist  missionaries,  Tse-Kao  iu  221  and 
Li  Fang  in   219    ii.c,  .  Kasyapa  Mautauga    and 
Gobherana  in  67  a.d.,  and  others  afterwards,  in- 
troduced the  Sanskrit  writing,   which,   however, 
was  confined  to  themselves  alone.     In  the  fifth 
century  an  alphabet  of  thirteen  letters  was   ex- 
tensively used  at  the  court  of  the  Wei   Tartars, 
then  ruling  over  Northern  China.     It  was  called 
the  Si  Yii  Hu  Shu,  and  is  described  as  in  use  as  far 
as   Kiu-tze,   Kao-tchang,    and    among    the    Tuh 
Kiuh-huns;    eastwards  it  formed  most  probably 
the  Corean  writing,  and  it  was  apparently  a  simpli- 
fication  by  the  Buddhists  of  a  richer  alphabet, 
adapted  to  the  limited  exigencies  of  the   Tartar 
dialects.     West  of  this,   in  the  Tarym  basin,  at 
Kashgar,    Och,    Khazandha,  Akin,    Kutche,    and 
Aksu,  the  writing  closely  resembled  the  Sanskrit 
character.     It  is  represented  by  the  MS.  on  birch 
bark  brought  back  lately  from  one  of  the  buried 
cities  near  Kuchar  by  Lieut.    Bower.      And  iu 
Tokharistan  an  alphabet  of  twenty-five  letters  from 
left  to  right,  apparently  not  Indian  in  origin,  was 
employed.    All  this  about  630  a.d.,  accordiug  to 
the   statements  of  the  Buddhist  pilgrim   Hiueu- 
Tsang.     North  of  the  Hu  and  of  the  preceding  was 
the  Suljek  writing,  composed  of  thirty  odd  charac- 
ters,  spoken  of  by  the  same   pilgrim.      This  is 
perhaps    the  same  as  that  of    the   lenissei    and 
Karakorum  inscriptions,  which  were  in  use  in  the 
latter  country  iu  the  eighth  century,  a.d.,  and  is 
now  trying  the  sagacity  of  several  scholars.     This 
curious  script,  which  is  not  without  resemblances 
to  both  the  ludo-Baotrian  and  the  Kunic  charac- 
ters, was  superseded  in  the  following  century  by 
the  Nestorian  writing  of  Syriac  origin,  introduced 
into  China  in  635  a.d.,  shown  by  the  celebrated 
inscription    of    Si-ngan-fu.     From    this    Semitic 
writing  were  derived  successively  the  Uigur  so- 
called,  and  in   1251-1311  the  Mongol,  the  latter 
giving  birth,  in  1599,  to  the  Mandshu,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Kalmuck  characters.     The  northern 
frontagers  of  China  and  its  part-conquerors  had 
special  writings  made  for  themselves.     In  920  the 
K'itai  or  Liao  Tartars  invented  several  thousand 
large  characters,  and  also  some  smaller  ones.     In 
1030  the  Tanputans  or  Si-Hia  invented  a  writing 
rather  complicated,  which  is  represented  on  some 
coins  and  the  seventh  version  of  the  Kew-yung 
Kwan  inscription.     In  1119  the  Jurtohen  or  Kin 
Tartars    invented    about  a  thousand    characters, 
represented    by    the    Inscription    of    Liang-Kiun 
SaUkhan ;  in  1145  the  same  Tartars  invented  another 
writing  represented    by  the  Yen-t'ai  inscription 
and  a  vocabulary  of  881  words  lately  discovered. 
Aud  in    1269    the    Yuen   Mongols  invented  the 
Bashpa  characters,  forty-one  in  number ;  but  these 
were  little   used,   and  disappeared  entirely  after 
eighty-five  years.     In  the  South-west  of  China  the 
non-Chinese     tribes    have    had    and    stiU    have 
writings  of  their  avm.     The  most  remarkable  is 
that  of  the  Lolos,  which  existed  as  early  as  9  a.d. 


in  N.  E.  Yimnanand  was  called  the  Tsuan  writing. 
Manuscripts  have  come  to  Europe  which  show  the 
number  of  characters  to  be  at  least  450,  and  a 
vocabulary  is  in  preparation  by  a  missionary.  The 
Miao-tze  of  Kueitchou  had  in  1650  a  writing  of 
their  own,  a  specimen  of  which  is  preserved  by 
Luh  Tze  Yuen,  a  Chinese  author  of  the  period. 
The  Shui-Kia  or  Pu-Shui  of  S.  W.  Kueitchou 
have  a  special  writing,  apparently  derived  from 
the  Chiuese  Li  character  ;  it  is  represented  by  a  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  Mosso  or  Nashi  have 
a  sort  of  writiug,  partly  pictorial,  and  chiefly  in 
use  for  purposes  of  ^vitchcraft.  It  is  mentioned 
by  the  Chinese  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  - 
there  are  manuscripts  in  London  and  iu  Paris. 
Another  writing  of  about  200  signs,  mixed  in 
character,  manj'  of  them  being  corruptions  of 
Chinese,  is  illustrated  by  a  bilingual  MS.  in  the 
Musce  du  Trocadcro  at  Paris  ;  the  other  writing  is 
Mosso.  The  Pah-y  or  Chinese  Shans  have  also  a 
writing  of  their  own,  represented  by  texts  from  the 
Ming  dynasty  downwards,  which  may  be  derived 
from  Tibetan.  Specimens  of  twenty-three  wi-itings 
out  of  the  tweuty-six  mentioned  m  the  paper  were 
exhibited  at  the  meeting. 


EuiNiivROH    MATiiEM.tTicAL   SociETY. — [Friday, 
March  13.) 

Dk.  J.  S.  Mackay  in  the  chair. — Dr.  William 
Peddie  discussed  the  use  of  dimensional  equations 
in  physics ;  Mr.  A.  J.  PressUnd  read  a  paper  on 
some  relations  between  the  median  and  orthio 
triangles ;  and  a  note  was  submitted  from  Mr. 
William  Renton  on  an  expansion  in  the  differential 
calculus. 


RusKiN  Society. — [Friday,  March  13.) 

The  Rev.  Mark  Wilks  in  the  chair. — Mr.  William 
White,  curator  of  the  Ruskin  Museum  at  Sheffield, 
read  a  paper  on  the  history  and  contents  of  that 
institution.  He  stated  that  the  museum,  as  origi- 
nally formed  at  Walkley,  near  Shefiield,  was  esta- 
bUshed  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  order  to  carry  out  some 
of  the  objects  of  St.  George's  Guild.  The  question 
has  often  been  asked  why  ShefBeld  was  chosen. 
The  reasons  have  been  clearly  stated  by  Mr. 
Ruskiu  himself,  one  being  that  it  is  the  centre  of 
iron  art  industry,  iu  which  Engli-sh  work  was  the 
most  masterful  ;  another  reason  was  that  it  is  not 
far  from  .some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  architec- 
tural work,  such  as  York,  Lincoln,  Fountains 
Abbey,  &c.,  &c.  In  consequence  of  the  iuacessi- 
bility  of  the  museum  at  Walkley,  the  corporation 
of  Sheffield,  when  securing  Meersbrook  Hall,  were 
anxious  that  the  Ruskiu  Museum  should  be  removed 
thither.  After  some  delay  the  present  building 
was  formally  opened,  amid  considerable  enthusiasm, 
on  April  13  of  last  year  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
Here  are  stored  the  valuable  objects  which  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  given  to  the  Guild  or  bought  out  of  its 
contributed  funds.  The  contents  are  for  the  most 
part  unique  examples  selected  by  Mr.  Ruskiu  or 
specially  produced  under  his  direction  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose,  namely  study,  not  of  a  superficial 
but  of  an  advanced  land.  Mr.  White  mentioned 
the  splendid  collection  of  minerals  and  precious 
stones  (so  far  as  individual  specimens  were  con- 
cerned, many  of  them  are  unrivalled),  and  the 
collection  of  casts  taken  by  Mr.  Ruskin  himself 
in  Rouen  and  Venice  illustrating  ancient  Gothic 
art.  There  are  also  specimens  of  the  Italian 
masters  most  admired  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  many  of 
them  illustrating  the  pictures  mentioned  in  his 
works.  The  Ubrary  contains  many  valuable 
volumes— illuminated  missals,  black-letter  books. 
The  number  of  admissions  to  the  museum  has  ex- 
ceeded expectation ;  the  average  daily  attendance 
(including  the  period  of  three  hours  opening  on 
Sunday  afternoons)  during  the  latter  half  of  last 
year  reached  348. 

Aristotelian  Society. — [Monday,  March  IG.) 

Shadworth  H.  Hodgson,  Esa.,  pi-esident,  in  the 
chair.— Mr.  R.  J.  Ryle  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Philosophy  of  Roger  Bacon."  The  published  works 
of  Roger  Bacon  deal  chiefiy  with  his  scientific 
doctrines.  These  works  do  not  contixm  more  than 
a  popular  discussion  of  the  philosophical  questions 
of  his  day.    His  doctrine  of  "  Offeudicula,"   or 
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hindrances  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  are  only  in  a 
loose  and  general  way  comparable  with  the  more 
comprehensive  and  systematic  Idola  of  Francis 
Bacon.  He  insists  on  language  as  the  first  gate- 
way to  wisdom,  at  least  for  the  Latins  who  have  to 
learn  all  the  sciences  from  waitings  in  foreign 
tongues.  After  language  he  places  mathematics  as 
being  indispensable  for  all  other  sciences,  and  as 
being  necessary  for  the  accxirate  study  of  all  kinds 
of  actions  and  re-actions.  He  discusses  the  varions 
modes  of  propagation  of  "  Impressions"  from  one 
point  to  another;  and  in  dealing  with  the  con- 
troversy as  to  the  origin  of  "diversity,"  he  combats 
the  view  that  "form"  is  the  only  source  of  it,  as 
at  once  unphilosophical  and  heretical.  On  similar 
grounds  he  opposes  the  doctrine  of  the  Infinity  of 
the  World.  Throughout  his  -(vritings  he  regards 
Aristotle  as  the  greatest  of  philosophers,  and  ranks 
Averrhoes  and  Avicenua  next  after  liira.  On  the 
great  mediaeval  question  of  Universals  he  takes 
the  side  of  individuals  as  to  priority  and  worth  in 
the  system  of  the  world,  while  he  maintains  the 
existence  of  Universals  to  be  in  individuals  only. 
He  gives  practical  proof  of  his  own  appreciation  of 
inductive  enquiry  in  many  branches  of  science, 
more  especially  m  astronomy  and  optics.  His 
treatise  "De  Perspeotivis "  on  the  latter  subject 
held  a  position  of  well  recognised  authority  till  the 
sixteenth  century,  though  the  rest  of  his  works 
were  almost  lost  in  oblivion.  His  chapter  "De 
Scientia  E.xperimentali,"  analysed  by  Whewell  in 
the  History  of  Inductire  Scioices,  is  in  many  parts 
worthy  of  comparison  with  Francis  Bacon's  Novum 
Organon  ;  but  the  resemblances  of  his  doctrines  to 
those  of  later  time  are  often  verbal  rather  than 
real.  His  philosophical  position  was  in  the  main 
tliat  of  the  Schoolmen  of  his  age,  as  appears  from 
liis  habitual  neglect  of  the  distinction  between  the 
"sensible"  and  the  "logical,"  as  well  as  from 
his  treatment  of  authority  and  of  experience.  The 
paper  was  followed  by  a  discussion. 


FINE    ART. 

ART   BOOKS. 

Hints  tn  Amateurs:  a  Handbook  on  Art.  By 
Louise  Jopling.  (Chapman  &  Hall.)  This 
is  a  very  kind  book.  Amateurs  are  sadly  in 
want  of  hints,  and  it  is  not  every  artist  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  give  the  sort  of  hints 
that  they  want.  Most  of  them  probably  could 
not  do  so  if  they  chose.  "  Put  yourself  in  his 
place"  is  difBcult  for  those  who  have  never 
been  there ;  and  the  condition  of  the  untrained 
aspirant  who  wants  to  get  on,  but  has  started 
in  every  path  except  the  right  one,  is  more  or 
less  unknown  to  the  ordinary  professional,  who 
has  gone  through  the  schools  as  a  serious 
student.  To  say  that  Mrs.  Jopling  is  eminently 
calculated  to  direct  the  amateur  is  in  no  way 
uncomplimentary.  She  has  long  passed  "  the 
slough  of  despond,"  of  which  she  speaks  so 
sympathetically.  But  if  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
amateur  in  her  workmanship,  it  retains  the 
freshness,  the  freak,  in  a  word,  the  light- 
heartedness,  which  one  st)  often  misses  in  the 
"  professor";  and  she  has  evidently  a  lively  and 
imaginative  sympathy  with  the  struggles  of 
the  untrained.  Her  preface  is  marked  by  sound 
advice,  but  this  is  mixed  with  such  cheerful 
encouragement  that  it  wiU  dissipate  the  clouds 
from  many  a  disheartened  and  anxious  face. 
She  can  write,  too,  as  well  as  paint.  Her 
reminder  that  the  "amateur"  signifies  the 
"lover"  18  excellently  in  place;  and  happy, 
indeed,  is  her  distinction  between  the  pro- 
fessional who  "very  often  has  made  his 
start  in  Ufe  with  a  lack  of  money"  and 
the  amateur  who  has  been  "  burdened 
with  too  much."  Kor  is  there  any  want 
of  brightness  in  her  lessons.  They  are  quite 
good  to  read  "by  themselves,"  so  to  speak,  and 
their  doctrine  is  excellent.  What,  for  instance, 
can  be  better  or  more  needed  just  now  than 
this:  "In  painting  a  head  you  must  never 
forget  that  you  are  drawing  it,  although  you 
(?o  it  in  colour  instencl  of  in  black  and  white. 


The  latter  is  but  modelling  in  one  colour,  and 
the  former  in  many."  No  amateur  that  is  wise 
will  neglect  to  acquire  this  little  book. 

How  to  Shade  from  Models.  By  W.  E. 
Sparkes.  (Cassell.)  This  is  a  clearly-planned 
and  intelligently-written  manual  of  instruction 
on  a  very  important  branch  of  elementary  art- 
training.  No  doubt  the  use  of  the  stump  has 
been  abused,  and  too  much  has  been  made  of 
neatly-elaborated  execution  in  the  drawings 
sent  in  for  competition  for  prizes  at  art  schools ; 
but  the  laws  of  light  and  shade  are  eternal,  and 
a  thorough  comprehension  of  them  is  one  of  the 
most  necessary  equipments  of  an  artist.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Sparkes  teaches  theory  and  practice  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  simplest  manner ;  and  his 
book  may  be  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  draw,  and  of  those  who  wish  to  know 
how  to  appreciate  the  drawings  of  others. 

A  Manual  of  Wood  Cari'in;/.  By  Charles  G. 
Leland.  (Whitaker.)  "Good  ^vine  needs  no 
bush,"  and  we  hope  that  "publishers'  notes" 
like  that  with  which  the  present  volume  is  pre- 
faced are  not  about  to  become  general.  Let 
publishers,  if  they  think  the  practice  a  fair  one, 
continue  to  advertise  a  few  words  out  of  an 
adverse  review  which,  divorced  from  their  con- 
text, give  the  impression  of  a  favourable  one — 
let  them  even,  as  at  least  one  publisher  does, 
follow  the  announcement  of  their  new  books 
with  criticisms  of  their  own  composition ;  but 
the  pages  of  the  volume  itself  are  usually  left 
for  the  author  to  fill,  and  we  think  on  the  whole 
that  this  practice  is  a  good  one.  Otherwise 
there  is  little  fault  to  be  found  with  this 
Manual,  which  describes  the  process  of  wood 
engraving  vvdth  praiseworthy  clearness. 

Vere  Foster's  Water-Colour  Series.— 
Landscer  and  Animal  Painting  in  Enylund.  By 
W.  J.  Loftie  and  Stephen  T.  Dadd.  (Blackie.) 
This  is  one  of  a  series  so  well  known  that  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  say  more  about  it  than  that 
it  is  quite  up  to  the  usual  level.  The  care  and 
taste  of  the  Introduction,  by  Mr.  Loftie,  are, 
however,  noteworthy;  and  Mr.  Dadd's  directions 
for  painting  are  clear  and  simple.  The  merit 
of  some  of  the  reproductions  is  more  open  to 
question. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The  publication  is  announced  of  an  import- 
ant work  on  the  late  Alfred  Stevens,  the 
sculptor,  by  his  pupil  and  friend,  Mr.  Hugh 
Stannus.  It  will  be  called  Alfred  Stevens  and 
His  Work,  and  will  contain  a  brief  memoir  and 
an  account  of  his  principal  productions.  Not- 
withstanding Mr.  Walter  Armstrong's  careful 
study  of  the  artist,  published  some  years  ago, 
Mr.  Stannus's  book  will  supply  a  distinct 
want;  and,  in  spite  of  the  exhibition  of 
the  artist's  productions  at  the  winter 
exhibition  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  in  1889, 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  due 
honour  is  paid  to  the  memory  of  perhaps  the 
greatest  sculptor  of  the  English  school.  The 
book  will  be  published  by  the  Autotype 
Company,  who  have  been  assisted  in  their 
reproductions  by  all  the  possessors  of  Stevens's 
most  important  works,  including  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Holford, 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Mr.  Hamo  Thorny- 
croft,  and  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool.  The 
subscription  price  of  the  book  is  six  guineas, 
and  the  edition  will  be  limited  to  150  copies. 

A  coRRESrONDEXCE  has  been  published  be- 
tween Mr.  T.  Humphry  Ward  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  which  the 
latter  accepts  on  behalf  of  the  Government  an 
offer  made  by  an  anonymous  friend  of  the  latter 
to  build  a  gallery  for  British  art,  at  his  own 
expense,  and  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  £80,000, 
on  a  specified  site  at  South  Kensington,  of 
which    the    area    is    almost    as  large  as  that 


covered  by  the  National  Gallery.  It  is  stipu- 
lated, however,  that  the  management  is  to  be 
entirely  separate  from  the  Scienw;  and  Art 
Department. 

It  has  been  finally  decided  that  the  receiving- 
days  for  pictures,  di-a wings,  &c.,  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy  shall  be  Saturday,  Monday,  and 
Tuesday,  March  28,  30,  and  31 ;  and  for  sculp- 
ture, Wednesday,  April  1. 

At  last  wo  are  to  have  an  authoritative 
description  of  the  magnificent  sarcophagi  dis- 
covered some  three  years  ago  at  Sidon  by 
Hamdi  Bey,  the  director  of  the  imperial  museum 
at  Constantinople.  It  is  written  in  French, 
with  the  collaboration  of  M.  Theodore  Keinach  ; 
and  will  be  published  in  a  superb  folio  volume, 
at  the  subscription  price  of  IGO  frs.  It  \\x\\ 
consist  of  about  250  pages  of  letterpress,  illus- 
trated with  fifty  plates  in  heliogravure,  and  ten 
in  chromolithography,  besides  a  large  plan  and 
cuts  in  the  text. 

Under  the  title  of  Studies  of  tie  Clods  in 
(Jreece  at  Certain  Sanctuaries,  Messrs.  MacmUlan 
will  iniblish  shortly  a  series  of  eight  lectures 
delivered  a  year  ago  at  the  LoweU  Institute  by 
Mr.  Louis  Dyer,  late  assistant-professor  at 
Harvard,  and  also  a  graduate  of  Balliol  college. 
The  temples  treated  of  are  those  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi  and  Delos,  of  Demeter  at  Cnidos  and 
Eleusis,  of  Dionysus  in  Thrace  and  Attica,  of 
Aesculapius  at  Epidauros,  and  of  Aphrodite  at 
Paphos.  The  volume  will  be  illustrated  with  Dr. 
Dorpfeld's  plan  of  the  temple  of  Eleusis  and 
Mr.  Elsey-Smith's  plans  of  Patmos. 

The  corporation  of  Birmingham  have  con- 
cluded arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  two 
famous  pictures;  a  "  Beata  Beatrix,"  by 
Rossetti,  closely  resembling  that  of  the  same 
name  presented  by  the  late  Lord  Mount- 
Temple  to  the  National  Gallery;  and  Mr. 
Ford  Maddox  Browne's  early  work  "  The  Last 
of  England." 

A  OEXTLEMAN  who  is  content  to  describe 
himself  as  "  the  father  of  a  foundation  scholar," 
but  who  is  understood  to  be  Dr.  CoUinson  Morley, 
has  presented  to  St.  Paul's  School  a  magnificent 
series  of  fifty-nine  framed  engravings,  repre- 
senting former  alumni.  The  portraits  are  now 
hung  up  along  the  sides  of  the  hall,  with 
particulars  of  the  personal  history  printed 
beneath  each.  Among  them  is  an  engraving 
of  Milton  on  vellum,  and  a  miniature  of  Major 
Andre. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academic  des 
Inscriptions,  M.  de  Mely  read  a  paper  upon 
certain  episcopal  vestments,  which  are  preserved 
at  Lisieux,  and  are  there  ascribed  to  Thomas  a 
Becket.  On  a  close  examination  of  them,  M.  de 
Mely  ascertained  that  both  the  form  and  the 
material  belong  rather  to  the  thirteenth  than 
to  the  twelfth  century,  and  also  that  they  are 
emblazoned  with  armorial  bearings,  a  kind  of 
ornamentation  not  in  use  in  the  time  of  Becket. 
A  medieval  parchment  kept  with  them  con- 
tains only  the  words  "  St.  Thomas  de  C." 
Now,  there  was  in  the  thirteenth  century 
another  English  prelate,  with  the  same  Christian 
name  as  Becket,  who  likewise  obtained  the 
honour  of  canonisation.  This  was  St.  Thomas 
de  Canteloup  or  CantUupe,  Bishop  of  Hereford 
(1275-1282),  and  for  a  short  time  chancellor 
under  Henry  III.  He  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Goumay,  and  was  allied  to  that  of  Bocken- 
ham  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  armorial  bearings 
on  the  vestments  are  precisely  those  which 
English  heralds  assign  to  these  two  families. 

The  most  recent  discovery  at  Rome,  made 
by  Monsignor  WUpert,  chaplain  of  the  Campo 
Santo  at  the  Vatican,  is  that  of  a  new  chamber 
in  the  catacomb  of  Saints  Peter  and  Marcellinus. 
The  arch  of  the  chamber  is  ornamented  with 
paintings  of  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
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representing  Christ  in  judgment,  surrounded  by 
the  elect ;  the  annunciation ;  the  adoration  of 
the  Magi  and  the  Magi  beholding  the  star ; 
and  the  healing  of  the  man  born  blind.  At  the 
angles  of  the  arch  are  figures  in  prayer. 


THE    STAGE. 

"diamond  dene" 

The  author  of  "  Diamond  Dene  "  is  a  writer 
new    to   stage-writing.       Mr.   Dam 


AT   THE   VAUDEVILLE. 


IS  an 
American  journalist,  established,  as  one 
hears,  in  London.  He  has  caught  the  ear 
of  the  Vaudeville  management ;  and  Mr. 
Thorne  on  Wednesday  week  produced  his 
four-act  play,  which  has  the  support  of  a 
cast  of  almost  unusual  strength,  Miss  Jessie 
Millward  and  a  new  American  actress.  Miss 
Dorothy  Dorr,  having  joined  the  company. 

'_'  Diamond  Dene  "  is  not  the  work  of  a 
writer  with  an  individual  view  of  life  or 
character.      It   is   not   tlie  work  of  a  very 
keen   observer   of  human   nature   or   of   a 
master  of    epigi-ammatic  or  graceful  style. 
Yet  it  is  written  not  at  all  incompetently ; 
and,  if  in  certain  points  it  lacks  probability, 
it  manages  to  sustain  interest.     This  is,  in 
part,  by  reason  of  its  author  having  known 
how  dexterously  to  provide  it  with  at  least 
two  strong  curtains  ;  in  part,  because  it  has 
a  story  which,  on  the  whole,  is  firmly  knit ; 
and,  in  part  too,  because   the   Vaudeville 
interpretation   of   the   piece   gives  it  every 
chance  that  it  is  possible  for  it  to  have.     I 
am   not   disposed  to   tell   its   story  at   any 
length,  for  to  do  so  is  an  especial  function 
of  the  morning  papers.     I  wiU  proceed  with 
promptitude  to  what  in  the  present  case  is 
the  main  matter — the  acting  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  acting ;    and  in  treating  these, 
however  briefly,  wo  shall  gather  something 
of  the  actual  tale. 

Mr.  Thomas  Thorne  gives,  by  no  means 
for  the  first  time,  an  admirable  example  of 
an  actor-manager's  capacity  to   play   with 
studious  care  a  secondary  role.     He  imperso- 
nates a   divine,   a   tolerant,   sweot-natured, 
nineteenth-century  Vicar  of  Wakefield.     He 
would  appear  from  his  frequent  references 
to   Whitby   to   be    a   beneficed    clergyman 
somewhere  in  the  North   Eiding ;    but  he 
makes  his   appearance  only   in   the   town- 
house  of  a  certain  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennison, 
and  has  little  to  do  beyond  being  a  general 
mediator,  and  delivering,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  to  the  willing  and  the  unwilling, 
whether  they  will  hear  or  whether  they  will 
forbear,  somewhat  diluted  versions  of  the 
Sermon   on  the  Mount.      After   the  stage- 
clergyman   of  Scandinavian  origin,  who  is 
presented  to  us   as   quite   the   foolish   and 
quite  the  commonplace  person  in  a  company 
otherwise  composed  of  free-thinking  heroes 
and  free-thinking  sinners,  he  is,  it  is  pos- 
sible, a  relief.     He  is,  indeed,  a  little  nearer 
the  truth ;  and  he  is  endowed  by  his  im- 
personator with  a  measure  of  charm.     But 
he   has  too    little  variety — and  it  may  be 
even  too  little  novelty — to  be  exceedingly 
effective.     There  are  occasions  in  the  course 
of  the  play  on   which  his  words  might  be 
spared.     Still  Mr.  Thorne  speaks  his  words 
persuasively,  and  makes  a  picturesque  and 
always  sympathetic  figure.     Tlic  Mr.  Den- 
nison, whoso  stage    existence  has  already 
been  made  known,  is  played  by  Mr.  H.  B. 


Conway.     The  author  has  not  been  kind  to 
him.     Ho  is  supposed  to  be  a  politician  of 
some    weight,     an    agreeable    member    of 
society,  and  a  person  whose  domestic  rela- 
tions are  not  altogether  blameworthy.     Of 
his  good  qualities,  however,   he   shows  us 
but  little.     He  is  oppressed — almost  from 
the  moment  he   is  en  scene  to  almost  the 
moment  that  the  curtain  falls  on  him  finally 
—with  the  hideous  burden  of  jealousy.     On 
the  slightest  provocation,  just  as  readily  as 
on  the  greatest,  he  believes  the  worst  things 
of  the   pretty   blonde   lady   whose    limpid 
simplicity  of  character — along  with  a  little 
reasonable  liking  for  flirtation — he  ought  to 
have  been  the  first   to   imderstand.      This 
gentleman,  as  presented  by  Mr.  Conway,  is 
sulky   and  morose ;    nor  is    Mr.    Conway 
wrong    in    so    picturing    him.      At    last, 
in     one    act    only—  in    the     strong    third 
act — he   has   an    opportunity    of    arousing 
our   sympathy.     Things   look  bad  against 
his  wife,  and  he  is  very  fond  of  her.     He 
has  his  chance,  he  uses  it,  and  it  is  over.     I 
have  seen  Mr.  Conway,  as  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Thorne,  in  a  part  that  has  fitted  him  far 
better.      Mr.    Dennison's   brother,    Eobert 
Dennison  of  the  Blues,  is  played  excellently 
by   Mr.    Scott  Buist.      Mr.   Buist   is  both 
earnest   and  simple.      Mr.   D'Orsay  repre- 
sents a  certain  Lord  Sheldon,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  unite  the  manner  of  Mayfair  with 
the  morals  of  the  Burlington  Arcade.     Mr. 
Blythe  is   good   as   a   detective  whom  the 
Home  Oiflce  apjiears  to  have  invested  with 
fuller  powers  than   is   usual.      He   is   not 
shown  to  bo  immensely  ingenious,  but  he 
is  shown   to   be   immensely  successful.      I 
could  wish  to  see  Mr.   Frederick  Thorne  in 
a  part  more  proportioned  to  his  talent  and 
long  experience  than  that  of  the  commonest 
type  of  stage-butler. 

The  main  interest  must  really  rest  with 
the  two  women — the  woman   who,  having 
a    very    innocent     secret,     is     accused    of 
having  a  guilty  one ;  and  the  woman  who, 
having  been  a  good  nurse  and  an  accom- 
plished thief,    a   genial   companion   and   a 
plotter  as  deep  as  Vautrin,  impersonates  her 
employer  to  receive  a  cheque,  and  is  mis- 
taken for  Mrs.  Dennison  on  the  staircase  of 
a  restauranf  to  which  Mrs.  Dennison  would 
only  with  reluctance  have  repaired.     One 
of  these  women  is  (^uite  good,  but  a  very 
little   foolish,    since   the   courage  of   entire 
frankness  is  denied  her ;   the  other  is  not 
quite  good  by  any  means,  but  there  are  so 
many    things — poverty    and    Phcrediti    too 
(most  popular  of  excuses) — to  make  it  very 
difiicult  for  her  not  to  be  wicked.     The  first 
of  these  two  women  is  ployed  by  Miss  Dorr, 
with  quiet,  sympathetic  power  and  reticent 
art — a  pleasant  personality,  one  of  elegance 
and  refinement,  of  course  greatly  aiding  the 
effect.     The  second  is  played  by  Miss  Jessie 
Millward,    who   has   now  a   robustness    of 
passion  and  a  range  of  understanding  never 
revealed  in  the  old  days  at  the  Lyceum  or  the 
Adelphi.     A  long  soliloquy  is  delivered  by 
her  with  feeling,  as  well  as  with  tact.     She 
holds  the   stage,  and  everyone  wishes  the 
adventuress     whom     she     personates — the 
famous  Diamond  Dene  herself — well  out  of 
her  difficulties. 
I  do  not  know 


drama ;  but  it  has  interest,  it  is  strongly 
acted,  and  so  is  worth  a  visit. 

Frederick  Wedsiore. 


that  one  is  warranted  in 
prophesying  a  very  long  run  for  Mr.  Dam's 


"MABIAGE  BLANC." 

Paris :  March  23, 1891. 
A   CURIOUS    incident   has    marked  the  recent 
production  at  the  Comedie  Francaise    of   M. 
Jules    Lemaitro's   drama,    "Manage    Blanc." 
The    general    rehearsal    of   a  new  play  given 
specially  for  the  press  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  last  and  definite  version  of  the  author's 
work ;  and  this   is  more  particularly  the   case 
at  the  Comedie  rran(;aise,    where  the  strictest 
attention  is  paid  to  every  detail,   as  well  as  to 
the  ensemble  of  the  dramatic  performances.     It 
is     therefore   taken    for    gi'anted     that    when 
Messieurs  lesSocietaires  invite  the  critics  to   a 
Repetition  Generale  everything  is  a  point,  that 
we  can  write  our  articles  on  the  new  play  as  we 
have  seen  it  on  this  occasion,  and  that,  should 
any  alterations  be  made  in  the  text  at  the  last 
moment,  they  will  not  be  of  vital  importance. 
Now   it  happened  that,  in  the  course   of  the 
general  rehearsal  of  "  Mariage  Blanc,"  wo  were 
most  of  us  struck  with  the  utter  repulsiveness 
of   certain     scenes ;     but    the    drama   was    so 
cleverly  written  and   so  admirably  acted  that 
wo    expected    that    both    author    and   actors 
would  risk  the  game  and  give  the  play  as  it 
stood.     But  it  appears  that  immediately   after 
the  rehearsal  M.  Lemaitre  and  M.  Febvre,  who 
plays  the  leading  part  in  "  Mariage  Blanc,"  set 
to  work    to  re-cast   certain  scenes  considered 
"  trop  scabreux,"  and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  a 
dash  of  whitewash  to  the  hero.  The  result  of  these 
changes  was  that  the  drama  presented  to   the 
public  on  the  occasion  of  the  premiere  was  very 
different  from  the  version  given  at  the  general  re- 
hearsal ;  in  consequence,  almost  all  the  accounts 
and  criticisms  which   appeared  in   the    news- 
papers on  Saturday  last  were  faulty  and  have 
misled  public  opinion  with  regard  to   the  new 
piece.       This   embroglio  is  explained    by   M. 
Lemaitre,    this    morning,    in     his    "  Semaine 
dramatique  "  in  the  Journal  des   Debuts.      The 
indignant  confusion  of  the  critics  is  a  comedy  in 
itself,  and  the  whole  affair  will  form  an  amusing 
episode  in  the  dramatic  annals  of  the   ciirrent 
year.     Now  for  the  play  as  it  was  acted  on  and 
after  the  first  night. 

Mme.  Aubert  (Mme.  Pierson),  a  widow,  and 
her  two  daughters  are  staying  at  Mentone 
in  the  hope  of  prolonging  the  life  of  Siiuone 
(MUe.  Reichenberg),  the  youngest  daughter, 
who  is  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption, 
Martha  (Mile.  Marsy),  the  eldest  daughter 
by  a  foi-mer  marriage,  offers  a  striking  con- 
trast ;  for  she  is  a  tall  and  handsome  self- 
willed  girl  who  has  boon  somewhat  neglected 
in  favour  of  her  sister,  and  at  times  resents  her 
mother's  neglect  of  her.  The  three  women  lead 
a  retired  life,  entirely  devoted  to  taking  care  of 
the  invalid.  Their  only  visitor  is  a  good- 
natured  philosopher,  Dr.  Doliveux  (M.  Laroche), 
who,  in  an  evil  hour,  introduces  a  wolf  into  the 
fold  in  the  person  of  the  Comte  de  Thievre 
(M.  Febvre),  a  rich  bachelor  of  forty-five,  who, 
under  the  outward  appearance  of  a  man  of  the 
most  polished  and  fascinating  manners,  con- 
ceals the  heartlessness  of  a  cynic  and  a  vireur, 
combined  with  the  greatest  contempt  for  man- 
kind in  general  and  for  himself  in  particular. 
One  morning  M.  de  Thievre,  while  stroUing  past 
the  Auberts'  villa,  overhears  poor  little  Simone 
lamenting  her  sad  fate  ;  but  it  is  not  so  much 
the  fear  of  approaching  death  that  causes  her 
grief,  as  the  idea  that  the  will  have  to  quit  this 
happy  world  without  having  known  the  bliss  of 
being  loved  and  loving  in  return :  she  can 
never  be  a  wife  or  a  mother,  and  at  these 
thoughts  she  bursts  into  tears.  It  suddenly 
occurs  to  M.  de  Thievre  that  this  is  a  fine  oppor- 
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tunity  for  doing  a  good   action,   of    making 
Mmself  at  once  useful  and  agreeable.     So,  with 
the  easy  fatuity  of  a  Frenchman,  he  resolves 
to  make  lovo  to  Siiiione,  win  her  heart,  and 
even   marry  her,    "for  she  cannot  live   more 
than  a  month  or  two,  can  she,   doctor?"   he 
cynically  asks  Dr.  Doliveux,  to  whom  he  explains 
his  charitable   intentions.      He  will  play  the 
comedy  of  real  lovo  so  well  that  Simone  shall 
enjoy  the  sweet  illusion  and  die  happy.     So  the 
heartless   Don  Juan  plays  his  part  and  soon 
wins  the  heart  of  Simone,  but,  need  I  add,  he 
is,  at  the  same  time,  caught  in  his  own  trap  ; 
for  by   the  side  of  the  sweet,  artless  girl  he 
learns,     for     the     first     time,    how    to    love 
purely   and   devotedly.      So   far  the  pleasure 
of     the    sj^ectator     has    only    been    marred 
by  a  little  too  much  of  the  false  sentimentality 
dear  to  Prench   audiences  :  Simone  is   really  a 
little   too   goody-goody,  and   her  innocence   is 
extraordinary.     But  the   third  act  changes  the 
state  of  affairs,  M.  de  Thievre  has  actually  pro- 
posed been  accepted,  and  the  dying  girl  is  now 
Comtesso  de  Thievre.     Love  which  is  stronger 
than  death  has  worked  a  miracle  in  a  few  days. 
Simone  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  happiness  is, 
apparently,  much  better ;  she  dreams  of  coming 
happy  days,  she  smiles  at  the  phantasmagoria 
of  bliss  which  lies  before  her,  and  forgets  that 
she  is   standing  on   the   brink   of    the  grave. 
But  her  sister  Martha,  who  thought  that  M.  de 
Thievre  came  to  see  them  for  the  pui-pose   of 
paying  his  addresses  to   her,  is  driven  almost 
mad  with  jealousy  when   she  finds    out   her 
mistake.     She  becomes  frantic,  and  in  a  most 
painful  scene  accuses  Simone  of  having  robbed 
her,  first  of  her  mother's  affection,  then  of  the 
heart  of  the  m.an  she  loves,  and  tells  her  that  she 
hates  her  beyond  expression.       Simone,  aghast 
at  this  revelation,  has  a  relapse,  and  is  carried 
fainting  out  of  the  room.     M.  de  Thievre  returns 
to   upbraid   Martha  for  her  unjust  and   cruel 
conduct ;  but  the  latter  in  passionate  tones  tells 
him  of  all  the  disappouitments  she  has  endured 
— of  her  youth  and  beauty  wasting  in  despair, 
of  the  lovo   she   feels   for   him,  and,  almost  in 
hysterics,  falls  into  his  arms.  M.  de  Thievre  is  at 
first  quite  taken  aback  at  this  unexpected  out- 
burst ;     gradually,     however,    the    sensualist 
awakens,  he  finds  that  his  sister-in-law  is  "pas 
banale  du  tout,"  and  finally  promises  to  meet 
her  that  evening.     During  this  scene,   Simone 
has   entered  the  room   on  tiptoe ;  she   slowly 
creeps  up  to  her  husb.ind's  side,  and  on  hearing 
him  say  "  a  ce  soir  !  "   to   her  sister,  she  sinks 
on  the  floor  like  a  wounded  bird.     The  culprits 
have  neither   seen  nor  heard  her ;  but  as  her 
husband    turns  round  he   stumbles   over   the 
corpse  of  "  petite  Simone,"  who,  from  the  altar 
to  the  nuptial  chamber,  and   from  the  nuptial 
chamber  to  the  grave,  has  remained  as  fair  and 
spotless  as  the  orange  blossoms  of  her  bridal 
wreath. 

Such  is  the  brief  summary  of  "Mariage 
Blanc,"  which  has  proved  neither  a  success  nor 
a  failure.  The  general  tone  of  the  play  is 
artificial  and  morbid.  The  character  of  de 
Thievre  is  an  attempt  to  produce  on  the  stage 
a  personification  of  one  of  those  psychological 
studies  of  moral  dejiravity  dear  to  the  Stend- 
halist  school  of  literature  and  M.  Bourget.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  talent,  esprit, 
and  exquisite  dialogue  should  have  been  wasted 
on  so  poor  a  plot. 

Cecil  Jf  icholson. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT  CONCERTS. 

EVERYTIIINO  comes  to  him  who  waits.  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Stephens  wrote  a  Symphony  seven- 
teen years  ago,  and  yet  it  was  only  heard  for 
the  first  time  in  London  last  week  at  the  second 


Philharmonic  Concert.  A  composer  nowadays 
must  work  either  on  the  lines  fixed  by  the 
great  masters  or  enter  upon  the  tempting, 
though  dangerous,  path  of  programme  music. 
Mr.  Stephens  resolved  on  the  former  course, 
and  he  has  produced  a  work  in  which  the 
thematic  material  is  clearly  set  forth  and 
cleverly  developed.  The  influence  of  Mozart 
is  felt,  especially  in  the  two  middle  movements 
(Adagio  and  Menuctto),  but  this  can  scarcely 
be  a  subject  for  reproach  ;  it  is  surely  safer  to 
follow  Mozart  than  Wagner.  Mr.  Stephens 
conducted  his  own  Symphony,  and  must  have 
been  pleased  with  the  cordial  reception  given  to 
him  at  the  close.  Mr.  Leonard  Borwick  played 
Schumann's  Introduction  and  Allegro  Appas- 
sionato in  G  (Op.  92)  with  his  accustomed 
skill,  and  with  more  than  his  accustomed 
feeling  and  vigour.  His  solos  were  Mendels- 
sohn's Prelude  (Op.  104,  No.  1)  and  Chopin's 
Ballade  in  G  minor.  The  latter  was  well 
rendered,  yet  with  a  little  too  much  German 
sentiment.  Mr.  Borwick  played  as  encore 
Chopin's  Prelude  in  B  flat  minor.  Mr.  HoUman 
gave  Bruch's  "  Kol  Nidrei"  as  'cello  solo  in 
his  best  manner.  Mme.  Valda  sang  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Infelice  "  and  an  air  from  Eubinstein's 
"  Demon."  The  latter  suited  her  the  better 
of  the  two,  and  enabled  her  to  show  to 
advantage  a  thoroughly  well-trained  voice. 
Mr.  Cowen  was,  as  usual,  a  careful  conductor. 
The  concert  opened  with  Berlioz's  "  Cameval 
Eomain,"  and  closed  with  Beethoven's 
"Egmont." 

There  was  an  interesting  concert  given  by 
the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
at  St.  James's  HaU  last  Friday  week.  The 
"Tantum  ergo"  and  "Offertorium"  of 
Schubert,  recently  produced  at  the  Bach 
concert,  were  effectively  rendered  by  soloists 
and  choir.  Mr.  Gerald  Walenn,  a  young  but 
promising  violinist,  and  his  brother  Herbert 
played  with  courage  and  with  no  small  success 
Brahms's  difiicult  Double  Concerto  for  violin 
and  'cello.  Miss  Margaret  Ormerod,  in  the 
"Jewel"  song,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Delsart,  in 
Verdi's  "  Madamina,"  both  desei-ve  honourable 
mention.  Miss  Kate  Goodson  played  the 
Romance  and  Rondo  from  Chopin's  Concerto  in 
E  minor  with  neat  technique  and  much  taste. 
Dr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie  conducted  the  concert. 

A  new  work  of  Grieg's  or,  at  any  i-ate,  one 
newly  published,  was  produced  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Satui-day.  The 
composer  has  set  to  music  three  scenes  from 
Bjornson's  drama  "  Olav  Trygvason."  In 
these  is  depicted  the  conflict  that  arose  when  the 
Norwegian  king  attempted  to  convert  his 
people  to  Christianity.  The  action  is  supposed 
to  take  place  in  an  ancient  Norse  temple 
towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
scenes  deal  only  with  the  anger  stirred  up  in 
the  hearts  of  the  sturdy  old  Northmen  by  this 
zealous  missionary  for  the  new  faith.  Hence 
the  element  of  contrast  is  wanting.  There  is 
a  certain  rugged  power  and  picturesqueness 
about  the  music,  and  admirers  of  Grieg  will 
meet  with  many  a  characteristic  figure  and 
quaint  harmony ;  but  when  not  heard  on  the 
stage,  the  effect  produced  is  certainly  unsatis- 
factory. In  the  third  scene,  with  its  various 
temple  dances,  there  is  evidently  as  much 
intended  for  the  eye  as  for  the  ear.  Grieg  him- 
self, in  order  to  avoid  monotony,  has  marked 
certain  cuts  and  abbreviations  for  a  concert  per- 
formance of  his  work  ;  but,  curiously  enough, 
Mr.  Manns  gave  the  music  in  full.  The  solo 
vocal  parts  were  taken  by  Mme.  Emily  Squire 
and  Mr.  "W.  H.  Brereton.  The  former  sang 
fairly,  but  the  part  requires  a  voice  of  greater 
power.  The  lady  was  far  more  successful  in 
an  air  from  Mozart's  "  Titus."  The  Ciystal 
Palace  choir  sang  well.  M.  Ysayii,  the  Belgian 
vioHnst,  played  Wienrawski's  Concerto  in  D, 
and  solos  by  Bach  and  Saint-Sacns.      His  tone 


is  wonderfully  rich  and  pure,  and  his  technique 
irreproachable.  He  obtained  a  brilliant  success. 
The  concert  commenced  with  the  "Rienzi" 
Overture,  admirably  played  by  Mr.  Manns' s 
orchestra. 

The  thirty-third  season  of  the  Popular 
Concerts  closed  on  Monday  evening.  The 
Brahms  Quintet  in  G  (Op.  Ill)  was 
repeated,  and  a  fresh  hearing  of  the  work  helps 
one  better  to  grasp  its  meaning  and  appreciate 
its  beauties.  The  two  middle  movements  are 
unquestionably  above  criticism.  The  opening 
Allegro  improves  on  acquaintance,  but  the 
Finale  still  appears  to  us  to  lack  inspiration. 
The  performance,  under  Herr  Joachim's  leader- 
ship, was  exceptionally  fine.  A  "  Serenata  " 
for  two  violoncellos,  by  Signer  Piatti — a  melo- 
dious composition,  and,  as  may  be  expected, 
effectively  written  for  the  instruments — was 
successfully  performed  by  the  composer  and 
Mr.  Whitehouse.  Herr  Joachim  and  Miss 
Fanny  Davies  played  four  of  the  Brahms- 
Joachim  Hungarian  Dances,  and  the  audience, 
as  a  last  favour,  persuaded  them  to  add  two 
more.  Miss  L.  Lehmann  was  the  vocalist,  and 
her  own  graceful  song,  "Printemps  d'AvrU," 
was  encored.  The  concert  concluded  with 
Schumann's  Quintet,  -with  Miss  Fanny  Davies 
at  the  pianoforte. 

The  season  of  Popular  Concerts  just  con- 
cluded is  noticeable  for  the  Brahms  novelties 
introduced.  They  include  the  Sonata  in  C  (Op. 
1 ),  the  Quintet  in  G.  (Op.  3),  and  the  new  version 
of  the  B  minor  pianoforte  Trio  (Op.  8).  An 
improvement  in  the  choice  of  pianoforte  solos 
deserves  mention.  A  few  seasons  back  it  was 
the  rule  to  give  fugitive  pieces.  There  has  been 
an  uuprovement.  Last  season  eleven  pro- 
grammes contained  pianoforte  Sonatas,  but  this 
year  fifteen,  and  indeed  one  might  almost  say 
sixteen,  for  Schumann's  Op.  17  might  almost  be 
considered  one.  We  think  Mr.  Chaijpell  ought 
to  set  bis  face  against  transcriptions  of  Bach 
organ  fugues.  Last  Saturday  one  arranged  by 
Liszt  was  given.  Bach  has  written  veiy  many 
foi'  the  jjiuuoforte,  of  which  all  have  not  yet 
been  heard  at  these  concerts. 

J.  S.  SlIEDLOCK. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  Handel  Triennial  Festival  will  be  held  in 
Jime  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  "  Messiah  "  and 
"Israel"  will  be  given  on  the  Monday  and 
Friday  (June  i'i  and  2C).  The  programme  of 
the  Selection  (June  24)  will  include,  as  novelties, 
four  numbers  from  the  9jth  Psalm,  written  by 
Handel  at  Cannons,  one  being  a  sonata  for 
orchestra;  the  Overtures  to  "Semele"  and 
"  Giustino  "  ;  a  Minuet  for  strings  from 
"  Berenice  "  ;  and  a  Bourree  from  the  "  Water 
Music."  The  principal  vocalists  engaged  are 
Mme.  Albani,  Miss  Macintyre,  Mme.  Nordica, 
Mme.  Belle  Cole,  and  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Santley. 
Mr.  Best  will  be  organist,  and  Mr.  Manns,  as 
usual,  conductor.  The  chorus  and  orchestra 
will  number  4000  performers. 
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LITERATURE. 

Letters  and  Correspondence  of  John  Henry 
Newman  during  his  Life  in  the  English 
Church.  With  a  brief  Autobiography. 
Edited  by  Anne  Mozley.  In  2  vols, 
(Longmans.) 

{Second  Notice.) 

We  find  in  these  volumes  many  passages  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  Dr.  Arnold  of 
Eugby.  By  putting  these  together  we  shall 
be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of 
his  relations  with  the  future  Cardinal ;  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  see  that,  though  the}-  certainly 
did  anathematise  each  other's  theological 
opinions  in  language  which  to  an  ordinary 
layman  appears  exaggerated,  and  which  we 
have  no  intention  of  leproducing  here,  yet 
each  (with  one  apparent  exception)  was 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  other's  real 
excellences,  and  that  the  personal  hostility  be- 
tween them  was  less  than  bitter  is  commonly 
supposed.  In  order  to  secure  impartiality, 
it  is  better  that  this  sketch  should  bo  under- 
taken by  one  of  the  very  few  persons  now 
living  (probably  only  two  or  three)  who 
had  the  pri\'ilege  of  being  personally  ac- 
quainted with  both  of  these  eminent  men. 
.  Arnold  left  Oxford  and  settled  at  Laleham 
in  1819,  and  Newman  was  not  elected  fellow 
of  Oriel  till  1822,  so  that  they  were  not 
contemjioraries  at  the  university.  The  first 
time  they  met  was  in  1828,  when  Arnold, 
who  had  just  been  elected  head  master  of 
Rugby,  wished  to  take  his  B.D.  degree,  and 
Newman  disputed  with  him  in  tlie  Divinity 
School,  this  public  disputation  being  in 
those  days  a  necessary  preliminary  stop. 
Probably  this  matter  was  arranged  by  the 
provost  of  Oriel  (Hawkins),  who  presided 
at  the  disputation,  March  27,  and  invited 
Newman  to  meet  Ai-nold  at  dinner  tlie  next 
day  (vol.  i.,  pp.  180,  182). 

In  1831  we  find  Bonamy  Price,  then  a 
junior  master  at  Eugby,  consulting  Newman 
(nN-ith  Arnold's  knowledge  and  sanction) 
about  the  qualifications  of  an  Oriel  fellow 
to  succeed  one  of  tlie  Eugby  masters  who 
who  had  sent  in  his  resignation  (i.  247). 

Newman  was  busily  employed  in  tuition  at 
Oriel  and  in  preaching  at  St.  Mary's;  and 
he  gave  up  his  tutorship  because  his  endea- 
vours to  obtain  more  moral  and  religious  in- 
fluence over  liis  pupils  were  thwarted  by 
the  provost.  Arnold  was  continuing  his 
efforts  to  Christianise  a  great  public  school. 
He  had  published  two  volumes  of  Sermons, 
the  first  addressed  to  ordinary  congrega- 
tions, the  second  to  his  pupils  in  the  school 
chapel.  The  former  volume  Newman  lent 
to  Dr.  Ogilvie, 

' '  who  returned  it  with  an  expression  of  much 


satisfaction  and  agreeable  surprise.  Some  ser- 
mons," continues  Newman  (i.  220),  "of  course 
he  objected  to ;  but  the  impression  was 
decidedly  favourable.  I  have  read  some  more 
of  them  ;  one  cannot  but  agree  with  Ogilvie  in 
opinion." 

To  the  second  volume  of  his  Sermons 
Arnold  appended  an  essay  on  "  The  right 
interpretation  and  imderstanding  of  the 
Scriptui-es,"  which,  "  according  to  his  own 
belief,  exposed  him  to  more  misunderstand- 
ing than  any  other  of  his  writings " 
(Stanley's  Life,  chap.  vi.).  He  had  also 
been  striving  (but  without  success)  to  intro- 
duce a  more  religious  spirit  into  tho  Penny 
Magazine,  and  the  other  popular  works 
issued  by  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society. 

While  these  two  good  men  were  tlius 
engaged  most  zealously  in  serving  God, 
each  in  his  own  sphere  and  method, 
occurred  a  painful  incident,  which  is  thus 
noticed  in  a  letter,  dated  October  4,  1833, 
from  Dean  Stanlej^  tlien  a  boy  at  Eugby, 
nearly  at  the  head  of  the  school,  to  an 
undergraduate  friend  at  Oxford  : 

"I  have  got  into  another  scrape  from  telling 
second-hand  stories  (though  you  need  not  men- 
tion it  to  anyone),  viz.,  what  I  think  I  told  you 
about  Newman's  denying  Arnold  to  bo  a 
Christian — which  got  to  Price,  and  from  him  to 
Arnold — v/ho  was  exceedingly  hurt  about  it, 
and  wished  to  write  to  Newman  directly.  He 
is,  however,  to  write  first  (or  has  already 
written)  to  my  original  authority,  Julius  Hare,* 
and  if  the  case  is  so,  will  probably  write  to 
Newman  about  it." 

This  story  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  an 
exaggeration,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  almost 
literally  true.  Newman's  own  account  of 
the  matter  is  as  follows  : 

"  At  that  time  I  was  specially  annoyed  with 
Dr.  Arnold,  though  it  did  not  last  into  later 
years.  Some  one,  I  think,  asked  in  conversa- 
tion at  Rome,  whether  a  certain  interpretation 
of  Scripture  was  Christian  ?  It  was  answered 
that  Dr.  Arnold  took  it ;  I  intei-posed,  '  But  is 
/if  a  Christian?  '  The  subject  went  out  of  my 
head  at  once ;  when  afterwards  I  was  taxed 
with  it,  I  could  say  no  more  in  explanation 
than  (what  I  beUeve  was  the  fact)  that  I  must 
have  had  in  mind  some  free  views  of  Dr. 
Arnold  about  the  Old  Testament.  I  thought 
I  must  have  meant  '  Arnold  answers  for  that 
interpretation,  but  who  is  to  answer  for 
Arnokl  ? '  "  [Ajwhifjia  pro  Vita  sua,  p.  33, 
quoted  in  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  47.) 

Neither  Arnold's  letter  nor  Newman's 
answer  has  been  j)reserved.  Newman  saj's 
that  Arnold  "  taxed  him  with  it  sharply  " 
(vol.  ii.  p.  402),  which  is  not  altogether 
unlikely  or  inexcusable,  and  may  remind 
us  of  Newman's  own  "sharp"  answers  to 
Mr.  Kingsley  and  Lord  Malmesbury  {Baily 
News,  Oct.  13  and  28,  1884),  though  neither 
of  them  went  so  far  as  to  refuse  him  the  name 
of  a  Christian.  If  Arnold's  letter  to  Grant 
(mentioned  vol.  i.  p.  417)  refers  to  this 
matter,  "ho  accused  Newman  among  others 
of  identifying  high  excellence  with  certain 
peculiarities  of  his  own,  i.e.  preaching  him- 
self "  ;  biit  tliis  is  a  very  much  less  serious 
charge  than  the  denying  his  Christianity. 
We  can  gather  something  of  the  style  of 

*  Afterwards  Archdeacon  Hare,  brother  of 
Augustus  W.  Hare,  who  was  Stanley's  uncle,  and 
who  may  have  heard  the  story  at  Rome,  where  he 
died,  1834.  ' 


Newman's  answer  from  a  letter  of  HurreU 
Fronde's  (vol.  i.  p.  492),  in  which  he  says  : — 

"  First,  let  me  congratulate  you  on  your  letter 
of  yesterday.  You  have  done  it  in  style. 
Polonius  would  give  you  most  credit  for  the 
word  '  respond.'  '  Which,  of  course,  has  its 
praise '  is  capital." 

When  we  bear  in  mind  Eroude's  especial 
dislike  of  Arnold,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
tliis  extract  is  anything  but  pleasant ;  nor  is 
our  imcomfortable  feeling  lessened  by  find- 
ing Newman  nine  years  later,  in  September 
1842,  just  after  Arnold's  death,  writing, 
"which  [viz.  the  speech  atEome?]  I  really 
cannot  reproach  myself  with "  (vol.  ii.  p. 
402). 

They  never  met  again  nor  had  any  direct 
communication  with  each  other  till  about 
four  months  before  Arnold's  death,  when  lie 
went  to  Oxford  to  deliver  his  lectures  as 
professor  of  modern  history,  and  passed 
there  three  weeks  of  great  enjoj-ment.  In 
a  letter  written  in  prospect  of  his  residence 
in  Oxford,  Arnold  says  : — 

"  In  this  way  [viz.  by  personal  contact]  I  hope 
that  my  opinion  of  many,  very  many,  of  tho 
men  who  hold  Newman's  views  may  become 
greatly  more  favourable  than  it  is  now,  because 
I  shall  see  their  bettor  parts  as  well  as  their  bad 
ones  ;  and  in  the  same  way  I  trust  that  many 
of  them  will  leai-n  to  think  more  favourably  of 
me."  (Stanley's  i//e  of  Arnohl,  vol.  ii.,  chap. 
X.,  p.  281). 

Of  this  meeting  Newman  gives  the  following 
amusing  and  interesting  account  in  a  letter 
to  his  sister,  Mrs.  J.  Mozley,  October  31, 
1844  (vol.  ii.  p.  440). 

"The  second  of  February,  as  you  know,  is 
our  great  Gaudy  of  the  year.  The  provost 
dines  in  hall  at  the  top  of  tho  table ;  and  in 
the  common-room,  to  which  the  party  adjourn, 
sits  at  the  right-hand  of  the  dean,  as  being  the 
guest  of  the  fellows.  Eden  was  dean,  and  was 
taken  ill,  I  think,  when  the  news  came  that 
Arnold  was  coining  with  the  provost,  and  I, 
being  senior  fellow,  must  take  the  dean's  place. 
My  first  feeling  was  to  shirk.  '  It  is  not  my 
place,'  I  said,  '  to  take  tho  office  upon  me.  It 
is  nothing  to  me.  I  am  not  boimd  to  entertain 
Arnold,'  iSrc.  However,  I  thought  it  would  be 
cowardly,  so  after  all  I  went,  knowing  that 
both  in  hall  and  common-room  the  trio  at  tho 
top  of  the  table  would  be  provost,  Arnold,  and 
I,  and  that  in  the  common-room  I  shoidd  sit  at 
the  top  between  them  as  tho  entertainer. 

"The  provost  came  into  hall  with  Arnold 
and  Baden  Powell  (who  made  a  fourth),  I  being 
already  in  ray  place  at  table,  waiting  for  them. 
The  provost  came  up  in  a  brisk,  smart  way, 
as  if  to  cut  through  an  awkward  beginning, 
and  said  quickly,  '  Arnold,  I  don't  think 
you  know  Newman ;  '  on  which  Arnold  and  I 
bowed,  and  I  spoke.  I  was  most  absolutely 
cool,  or  rather  calm  and  unconcerned,  all 
through  the  meeting,  from  beginning  to  end. 
,  .  .  So,  when  tho  provost  said,  '  I  don't  think, 
Arnold,  you  know  Newman,'  I  was  sly  enough 
to  say,  very  gently  and  clearly,  that  I  had 
before  then  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr. 
Arnold,  for  I  had  disputed  with  him  in  the 
Divinity  School  before  his  B.D.  degi-ee,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  Eugby,  At  wliich  Baden- 
Powell  laughed,  and  Arnold  seemed  a  little 
awkward,  and  said,  '  Oh,  I  thought  it  had 
been  Pusey,'  You  must  know  that  in  the 
said  disputation  I  was  doing  him  a  favour,  for 
he  could  get  no  one  to  go  in  with  him  when  I 
volunteered,  though  in  the  event  it  turned  to 
my  advantage,  for  I  had  not  to  dispute  before 
Hampden  when  I  actually  took  my  degree  [in 
1836], 
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"  We  then  sat  down  to  table,  and  I  tliought 
of  all  the  matters  possible  which  it  was  safe 
to  talk  on.  I  recollected  he  had  travelled  with 
"William  Churton,  and  that  made  one  topic. 
Others  equally  felicitous  I  forget. 

"  In  the  common-room  I  had  to  take  a  still 
more  prominent  part,  and  the  contrast  was 
very  marked  between  Arnold  and  the  provost 
— the  provost  so  dry  and  unbending,  and 
seeming  to  shrink  from  whatever  I  said,  and 
Arnold,  who  was  natural  and  easy,  at  least  to 
all  appearance.     I  was  told  afterwards  that  on 

one  occasion made  some  irreverent  remark, 

and  people  were  amused  to  see  how  both  Arnold 
and  myself  in  different  ways,  as  far  as  manner 
was  concerned,  retired  from  it.  At  last  the 
provost  and  Arnold  rose  up  to  go,  and  I  held 
out  my  hand,  which  he  took,  and  we  parted. 

"  I  never  saw  him  again;  ho  died  the  June 
[June  12,  1842]  after." 

In  this  extract  we  have  omitted  several 
sentences  of  minute  self-inspection  as  to  liis 
being  "  absolutely  calm  and  unconcerned  all 
through  the  meeting."  At  the  end  Newman 
says, ' '  For  myself,  I  don't  think  I  was  desirous 
of  pleasing  him  or  not  "  (p.  442) ;  but  why 
he  should  take  such  pains  to  impress  this 
feeling  upon  his  sister  (to  whom  the  letter 
was  vrritten)  is  not  very  plain.  Arnold  also 
mentioned  this  meeting  very  briefly  in  his 
Journal,  thus  :  "  Febr.  2,  Wedn.  Dined  in 
HaU  at  Oriel,  and  met  Newman.  Evening 
at  Hawkins's "  (Stanley's-  Life,  chaiJ.  x., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  286).  If  he  had  written  another 
sentence,  we  might  imagine  it  to  have  been 
something  like  this  :  "  Tried  to  make  myself 
pleasant,  and  I  have  no  doubt  Newman  did 
the  same  ;  so  all  went  off  very  -well."  They 
were  probably  mutually  j)leased  with  each 
other,  and  perhaps  this  feeling  was  a  little 
surprise  to  both.  Newman  himself  was 
ready  to  subscribe  to  the  Arnold  Memorial, 
thus  differing  from  Keble  and  Pusey  (vol. 
ii.,  pp.  401,  2)  and  says  in  a  letter  to  Keble 
(p.  434),  "It  is  very  pleasant  to  think  that 
his  [Arnold's]  work  lias  been  so  good  a  one 
— the  reformation  of  public  schools.  Tiiis 
seems  to  have  been  blessed,  and  will  survive 
him."  Other  passages  to  the  same  effect, 
as  intimating  an  appreciation  of  Arnold's 
influence  for  good,  may  be  found  in  these 
volumes,  expressed  in  more  or  less  laudatory 
terms.  Nor  was  Arnold  latterly  behind  him 
in  this  generous  feeling,  for  at  the  end  of 
the  Introduction  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
Sermons,  after  arguing  strenuously  against 
the  Tractarian  movement  (1841),  he  adds  : 

"  Finally,  in  naming  Mr.  Newman  as  the  chief 
author  of  the  system  which  I  have  been  con- 
sidering, I  have  in  no  degree  wished  to  make 
the  question  personal;  but  .  .  .  as  I 
have  never  had  any  personal  acquaintance  with 
him,  I  coiild  mention  his  name  with  no  shock 
to  any  private  feelings  either  in  him  or  in  my- 
self. But  I  have  spoken  of  him  simply  as  the 
maintainer  of  certain  doctrines,  not  as  main- 
taining them  in  any  particular  manner,  far  less 
as  actuated  by  any  particular  motives.  .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand,  I  will  not  be  tempted  to 
confoimd  the  authors  of  the  system  with  the 
system  itself;  for  I  .  .  .  nothing  doubt 
tiiat  there  are  many  points  in  Mr.  Newman  in 
which  I  might  learn  truth  from  his  teaching, 
and  should  be  glad  if  I  could  come' near  him  in 
his  practice." 

At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  New- 
man's unfortvmate  words  at  Eome,  and  his 
quasi-justification  of  them  when  asked  for 
an  explanation,  did  deeply  wound  Arnold's 


feelings,  and  are  onougli  to  account  for  liis 
notion  (mentioned  by  Newman  himself, 
vol.  ii.  p.  442)  that  he  (Newman)  was 
"  particularly  hostile  to  him."  It  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  wo  have  only  New- 
man's account  of  the  matter,  and  do  not 
know  what  might  have  been  said  on 
Arnold's  side. 

The  controversies  of  good  and  holy  men 
have  always,  from  the  days  of  Jerome  down- 
wards, been  painful  reading ;  but  in  the  case 
of  Arnold  and  Newman  (as  in  many  others) 
may  we  not  believe,  that,  as  they  are  now 
removed  from  misunderstanding  and  strife, 
so,  even  while  on  earth,  they  were  in  reality 
nearer  to  each  other  in  all  matters  of  vital 
importance  than  either  of  them  would  have 
been  willing  to  allow  ? 

W.  A.  Geeexhill. 


Modern  C'mtoim  and  Ancient  Laws  of  Itiissia. 
The  Ilch ester  Lectures  for  1889-90.  By 
Maxime  Kovalevsky,  ex-Professorof  Juris- 
prudence in  the  University  of  Moscow. 
(David  Nutt.) 
Amono  the  lectures  which  have  been 
delivered  upon  the  Hchester  foundation  in 
the  university  of  Oxford,  those  of  Prof. 
Kovalevsky,  wliich  are  now  published,  must 
always  occupy  an  honourable  place.  The 
subjects  of  which  they  treat  are  by  no  means 
familiar  to  English  readers,  and  they  are 
subjects  upon  which  Prof.  Kovalevsky  is 
pre-eminently  fitted  to  speak.  He  is  already 
known  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
Communal  Possession  of  Land  ( Obstchinnoije 
Zemlevladenie,  Moscow,  1879),  and,  more 
recently,  Law  and  Custom  in  the  Caucasus 
{Zakon  i  Ohichai  na  Kavlcazi-,  Moscow,  1890), 
to  say  nothing  of  other  writings.  The 
lectures  are  dedicated  with  peculiar  appro- 
priateness to  the  memory  of  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  whose  name  is  held  in  reverence 
throughout  tlie  continent,  and  especially, 
we  may  add,  in  Eussia,  as  shown  by  the 
tribute  to  his  memory  from  Prof.  Sigel,  of 
Warsaw. 

It  is  only  on  the  village  community  and 
the  serf  question  that  the  ordinary  English 
reader  can  be  said  to  liave  had  any  special 
information  up  to  the  present  time,  and  for 
this  ho  is  indebted  to  the  excellent  work  of 
Sir  Mackenzie  Wallace.  Prof.  Kovalevsky 
devotes  his  first  cliapter  to  the  old  marriage 
laws  of  the  Slavs,  the  great  freedom 
enjoyed  by  women  in  the  earliest  times 
being  a  prominent  characteristic  of  their 
institutions.  This  is  borne  out  by  many 
passages  in  the  lilini ;  and  even  so  late  as 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
was  to  be  found  among  the  Cossacks,  as 
Beauplan,  the  French  engineer,  tells  us  in 
his  interesting  book.  He  says:  "In  the 
Ukraine,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  all  other 
nations,  the  husbands  do  not  choose  their 
wives,  but  are  themselves  chosen  by  their 
future  consorts."  But  the  position  of 
women  underwent  a  great  deterioration  as 
time  advanced,  to  judge  from  the  Domosfroi 
of  Sylvester — if  it  be  really  his — of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  also  from  what  is  told  us 
by  Kotoshikhin,  writing  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth.  Herberstein  gives  us  the 
story  of  the  German  Jordan  settled  in 
Eussia,  whose  wife  complained  that  he  did 
not  love  her,  because  he  never  beat  her. 


Prof.  Kovalevsky's  second  lecture  treats 
of  the  house-communities,  an  important  in- 
stitution among  the  Slavs,  which  has  also 
been  the  subject  of  some  interesting  articles 
by  Mr.  Geshov  in  the  Peridichesho  Spisanie 
of  Sofia.  The  third  lecture  is  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  Eussian  mir,  or  village 
community,  which  lias  of  late  been  much 
discussed  among  us,  ospocially  since  Sir 
Mackenzie  Wallace  wrote  about  it.  Prof. 
Kovalevsky  speaks  of  it  as  on  the  decline, 
but  more  hopeful  views  are  taken  by  the 
writer  in  Eeclus'  Geographie  UnivencUe.  It 
is  evidently  not  regarded  with  favour  by 
the  Ilchester  lecturer,  who  criticises  it  as 
follows : — 

"It  encourages,  no  doubt  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  the  system  of  private  holdings,  the 
feeling  of  mutual  interdependence  and  the 
inclination  to  mutual  help,  without  which  no 
society  can  exist.  But  it  is  a  manifest  error  to 
speak  of  this  system  as  a  serious  barrier  to 
pauperism.  For,  although  the  commoner  is 
prevented  by  law  from  alienating  his  share,  he 
may,  and  often  does,  dispose  of  it  in  favour  of 
some  rich  neighbour,  who  in  time  of  want  has 
offered  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  commoner's 
taxes  on  condition  of  having  the  use  of  his 
land.  If  the  Slavophils  were  right  in  their 
opinion  that,  thanks  to  the  system  of  the  mir, 
pauperism  was  impossible  in  Eussia,  we  should 
certainly  not  hear  daily  of  the  so-called  Koulaks 
eating  up  the  m  ir,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  community 
to  their  own.  The  economic  disadvantages 
which  the  system  presents  are  so  evident  that 
I  need  scarcely  insist  upon  them"  (p.  114). 

The  chapters  on  the  old  Eussian  folk- 
motes  and  parliaments  are  of  the  highest 
interest.  The  vechen,  or  public  assemblies, 
which  existed  at  Novgorod  and  Pskov  and 
became  celebrated  in  Eussian  history,  have 
been  shown  by  Prof.  Sergueievich  and 
others  to  have  existed  in  various  cities 
throughout  the  country.  We  thus  find  the 
Eussians  in  their  earlier  period  in  much 
about  the  same  state  of  political  develop- 
ment as  other  European  countries.  The 
centralising  measures  of  Ivan  III.  and  Ivan 
IV.  did  much  to  destroy  this  condition  of 
things,  and  upon  the  ruin  was  erected  the 
great  autocracy.  It  is  curious  to  find  that 
this  political  change  was  aided  a  great  deal 
by  the  Tatar  subjugation  of  the  country. 
The  Tsars  were  not  obliged  to  call  a  Sohor 
for  the  discussion  of  national  questions,  for 
their  political  action  depended  upon  their 
Mongolian  conquerors.  We  remember  that 
the  Spanish  provinces  lost  their  privileges 
because,  when  the  sovereigns  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  vast  American  mines,  they  had 
no  need  to  summon  the  Cortes  to  raise  money. 
The  Sobor,  or  parliament  of  Eussia,  was 
never  called  after  1698.  Something  might 
have  been  done  for  it  by  Peter  the  Great ; 
but  Prof.  Kovalevsky  remarks  with  truth 
that  when  the  reforming  Tsar  of  Eussia 
went  on  his  travels  he  found  constitutions 
and  popular  governments  at  a  low  ebb 
throughout  Europe.  There  was  little  to 
stimulate  him  in  the  path  of  pai-liamentary 
government.  Perhaps,  however,  he  might 
have  learned  something  in  England;  and 
William  III.,  when  for  hours  he  chatted  in 
Dutch  with  the  clever  stranger,  might  have 
taught  him  something.  The  Sohor,  there- 
fore, like  the  simimoning  of  the  tiers  etat  in 
France,  remained  in  abeyance  throughout 
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the  eigJiteontli  centiirj-.  Attempts  were  made 
to  revive  it  iu  the  reign  of  Alexander  1.,  a 
benevolent  .sovereign ;  and  he  was  aided  by 
his  minister  Speranski,  whose  name  is  still 
remembered  with  gratitude  throughout 
Eussia.  These  wise  plans,  however,  were 
not  carried  out ;  partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to 
the  terror  caused  by  the  conspiracies  which 
were  rife  throughout  Eussia  in  the  latter 
days  of  that  monarch.  The  reign  of 
Nicholas  was  not  favourable  to  reform. 
Alexander  II.  had  determined  to  revive  the 
Sober;  and,  to  quote  the  words  of  Prof. 
Kovalevsky,  ' '  the  transformation  of  the 
mediaeval  state  into  one  that  answered  to 
the  requirements  of  modern  ci\-ilisation 
would  have  been  completed,  if  the  liberator 
of  millions  had  not  been  slaughtered  on  the 
very  day  on  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
give  a  constitution  to  his  people  "  !  We  thus 
see  that  the  murder  of  Alexander  was  not 
merely  a  great  crime,  but  a  great  blunder. 

Prof.  Kovalevsky  gives  us  a  clear  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  serfs  from  their 
original  free  condition,  often  as  polovniki  or 
mi'tayers  down  to  the  days  of  Boris  Godunov, 
who  forbade  them  to,leave  their  masters  on 
St.  George's  Day  (November  26),  the  time 
which  had  been  originally  fixed  for  them  to 
do  so,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  agricultural  arrangements.  This  enact- 
ment was  made  completely  binding  in  1649 
by  a  clause  in  the  TTlozhenie  or  great 
codification  of  the  laws  made  in  the  reign  of 
the  Tsar  Alexis.  Their  condition  gradually 
grew  worse,  though  Alexander  I.  began  its 
amelioration  and  Nicholas  was  always  eager 
for  it,  but  was  apprehensive  of  its  economic 
consequences.  This  great  measure,  as  all 
know,  was  carried  by  Alexander  II.,  who 
finnly  held  to  the  doctrine  that  the  serfs, 
wlien  emancipated,  should  be  provided  with 
land  and  not  set  free  without  it,  as  many 
of  the  selfish  nobles  were  anxious  to  bring 
about.     Prof.  Kovalevsky  says  : 

''It  will  be  to  the  eternal  glory  of  Alexander 
to  have  answered  the  requests  of  the  Lithuanian 
nobility  by  a  decree  in  which,  while  allowing 
the  establishment  of  local  comiuittee.s  for  the 
elaboration  of  moasiu-es  which  might  achieve 
the  emancipation  m  view,  he  plainly  declared 
that  the  liberated  serfs  ought  to  be  secured  at 
least  m  the  possession  of  their  homesteads  and 
of  the  land  belonging  to  those  homesteads 
[nmdi'hna ia  zcmlifi)." 

Prof.  Kovalevsky  throws  a  flood  of  light 
upon  these  matters.  He  is  familiar  with  all 
the  latest  works  in  Eussian  literature  which 
treat  of  them,  to  mention  only  such  books 
as  IGuchevski's  Boyanhaya  Duma  (Council 
of  the  Boyars)  and  that  of  Sergueievich's 
liiisukiya  Ywrkluheskut  Drermsti  (Eussian 
Legal  Antiquities).  It  is  about  those 
matters  that  sensible  people  in  England 
want  to  learn  something,  and  not  to  be 
regaled  for  the  thousandth  time  with  silly 
anecdotes  about  Catherine  II.,  Paul,  and 
Nicholas,  most  of  which  are  either  untrue  or 
grossly  exaggerated,  and  are  only  circulated 
with  the  view  of  holding  up  Eussia  and  her 
institutions  to  contempt. 

"We  feel  disposed  to  make  some  remarks 
on  a  few  points.  When  Strahlenberg  is 
Cjuoted  on  the  subject  of  the  coronation  oath 
of  Michael  Eomanov,  which,  if  wo  remember 
riglitly,  one  of  the  editors  of  Kotoshikhin 


tries  to  exphain  away,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
tliat  mention  was  not  made  of  tlie  English 
translation  (London,  1738)  of  tliat  book, 
which  would  be  more  serviceable  to  our 
countrymen  than  the  somewhat  uncouth 
German  of  the  original.  Prof.  Kovalevsky 
says  nothing  of  the  attempt  to  obtain  from 
the  Empress  Anne  some  concessions  in  the 
way  of  constitutional  government  when  she 
was  invited  to  ascend  the  throne.  It  is 
invidious  to  point  out  slips  in  this  most 
interesting  and  valuable  book ;  but  we 
must  call  attention  to  the  error  by  which 
Sophia  (originally  Zoe)  Palaeologa  is  stjded 
the  sister  of  the  last  Byzantine  Emperor, 
whereas  .she  was  really  the  niece,  being  the 
daughter  of  his  l^rother  Thomas,  who  took 
up  his  residence  at  Eome  after  the  faU  of 
Constantinople  in  1453.  This  fact  ought 
to  have  been  more  than  ever  stereotyped  in 
the  memory  by  the  interesting  work  of 
Father  Pierling,  who,  from  a  careful  study 
of  the  Italian  archives,  has  told  us  of  the 
negotiations  for  the  marriage  and  the 
journey  of  the  bride  to  her  new  home. 
AVe  are  also  grieved  to  see  our  old  friend 
Horsey  (Sir  Jerome),  the  writer  of  the 
graphic  and  most  ungrammatical  diary, 
metamorphosed  into  Hearsay  !  Some  of  the 
other  names  also  are  a  little  estropiex,  as  the 
French  woidd  say.  These,  however,  are 
but  trifling  slips,  in  no  way  interfering  with 
the  value  of  this  learned  and  suggestive 
work.  W.  E.  MoiiFiLL. 


T/ie  Light  that  Failed.   By  Eudyard  Kipling. 
(Macmillan.) 

"  '  GooB  Lord !  who  can  account  for  the  fathom- 
less folly  of  the  public  ? '  '  They're  a  remark- 
ably sensible  people.'  '  They're  subject  to  fits, 
if  that's  what  you  me.an  ;  and  you  happen  to 
be  the  object  of  the  latest  fit  among  those  who 
are  interested  in  what  they  call  art.  Just  now 
j'ou'ro  a  fashion,  a  phenomenon,  or  whatever 
you  please.' " 

This  is  part  of  a  conversation  between  Dick 
Heldar,  a  j'oung  artist  whose  work  has 
taken  the  public,  and  his  best  friend 
Torpenhow.  Mr.  Kipling  will  not  think 
me  discourteous,  if  I  confess  that  these 
wise  words  bear  for  me  a  second  application 
to  himself.  Thanks  to  the  incessant  criticism, 
panegyric,  detraction,  and  talk,  inflicted 
upon  his  work  in  the  last  year,  one  feels  an 
unreasoning  desire,  either  to  defer  the  study 
of  Mr.  Kipling  till  the  hubbub  die  down, 
or  to  assume  an  indifference  towards  him, 
in  the  name  of  sober  sense.  Either  course 
would  be  foolish,  and  neither  is  possible. 
Whatever  else  be  true  of  Mr.  Kipling,  it  is 
the  first  truth  about  him,  that  he  has  power : 
not  a  clever  trick,  nor  an  happy  knack,  nor 
a  flashy  style,  but  real  intrinsic  power.  The 
reader  of  contemporary  books,  driven  mad 
by  the  distracting  affectations,  the  con- 
temptible pettiness,  of  so  much  modern 
work,  feels  his  whole  heart  go  out  towards 
a  writer  with  mind  and  muscle  in  him,  not 
only  nerves  and  sentiment.  To  get  into 
the  grip  of  a  new  writer ;  not  to  saunter 
arm  in  arm  with  him,  listening  to  his 
tedious  and  familiar  elegancies  :  that  is 
what  wo  want.  Stylo,  the  perfection  of 
workmanship,  we  cannot  do  without  that ; 
but  still  less  can  we  endure  the  dexterous 


and  polished  imitation  of  that.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  ICipling,  to 
deplore  certain  technical  failures,  to  cry  out 
against  his  lack  of  grace  ;  but  perfect  work- 
manship is  the  last  good  gift,  and  granted 
only  to  the  faithful  and  the  laborious  in 
literature.  A  writer  whose  first  books  have 
flesh  and  blood,  mind  and  meaning  in  them, 
has  the  right  to  hope  for  all  things.  But 
the  public  is  less  kind  than  uncritical,  when 
it  admires  "  achieved  perfection  "  in  writings 
that  have  achieved  much  else  that  is  good, 
but  not  yet  that. 

The  present  volume  gives  us  the  story 
"as  it  was  originally  conceived  by  the 
writer,"  not  as  it  appeared  in  Lippineott^ x 
Mayazine.  There,  as  most  of  us  know,  the 
story  has  a  pleasant  and  conventional  close, 
with  a  marriage  of  the  consolatory  sort, 
familiar  to  English  readers.  It  is  difficult 
to  think  well  of  Mr.  Kipling  in  this  matter ; 
such  a  conclusion  was  impossible,  upon  the 
stated  premises.  But  the  book  in  its  true 
form  is  finely  and  desperately  logical. 
Briefly  expressed,  this  is  the  idea  : — A  boy 
and  a  girl,  brought  up  together  not  too 
happily,  part  as  children,  when  the  boy's 
sentiment  of  mere  companionship  begins  to 
deepen  into  love,  of  a  childish  sort  indeed, 
yet  perfectly  real.  The  boy  leads  a  rough 
adventurous  life  about  the  world,  and  after 
the  most  varied  experiences,  wins  a  sudden 
and  perhaps  precarious  success  in  art.  His 
life  has  been  that  of  an  Elizabethan  ad- 
venturer, in  the  altered  manner  of  this  cen- 
tury :  a  life  of  the  reckless  sort,  wild  and  free, 
with  all  the  virtues  of  camaraderie,  and  with 
few  of  the  more  decorous  moral  excellences. 
Settled,  more  or  less,  in  London,  he  meets 
the  girl  again,  whom  he  has  never  forgotten  ; 
she,  too,  is  an  artist,  full  of  ambition,  eager 
for  recognition,  and  singularly  selfish.  She 
refuses  to  think  of  love  and  marriage  ;  and 
he  devotes  himself,  half  in  hope,  half  iu 
despair,  to  her  service  in  art.  From  the 
effect  of  an  early  wound  he  grows  blind  ; 
and  the  culminating  point  of  interest  is 
reached  when  the  question  presents  itself 
to  the  girl,  whom  he  has  loved  and  served, 
whether  now,  in  mere  compassion  and  self- 
respect,  she  will  marry  him,  and  so  payback 
his  devotion  by  an  act  of  willing  sell-denial. 
In  sheer  selfishness,  perfectly  natural  and 
immensely  strong,  she  prefers  her  freedom 
and  her  foolish  dreams  of  fame.  He  cannot 
endure  the  idle  agony  of  his  life,  cut  off 
from  all  the  best  things  in  the  world ;  and 
he  makes  his  wa}'  out  to  the  Soudan,  the  old 
scene  of  his  early  life,  and  is  there  killed, 
dying  in  his  friend's  arms. 

The  story  has  a  double  interest :  the 
interest  of  character  in  Maisie  the  heroine, 
and  the  interest  of  dramatic  life  and  action 
in  Dick  the  hero  and  in  his  friends.  Hero 
and  heroine  are  not  the  right  words,  but  let 
that  pass.  Now,  the  first  thought  that 
occurs  to  one  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Kipling's  work,  upon  reading  this,  his 
longest  book,  is  of  this  sort :  why  is  the 
interest  of  character  so  slight  and  the 
interest  of  action  and  of  life  so  strong? 
Scenes  of  superb  vigour  and  animation, 
passages  of  wonderful  force  and  movement, 
those  have  struck  us  and  taken  hold  upon  us ; 
but  the  characters,  emotions,  the  mind  and 
soul,    of    Maisie   and  of   Dick  have    not 
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been  felt,  and  do  not  remain  with  lis. 
"\Ve  remember  liow  they  looked,  talked, 
bore  tliomselves  in  various  situations  ;  wo 
still  hear  their  characteristic  phrases,  we 
still  see  their  attitudes  and  motions  ; 
but  themselves,  their  inner  reality,  for  all 
the  j)ower  and  mind  of  the  book,  are 
strange  to  us.  Perhaps  this  may  be  the 
reason.  Mr.  Kipling,  before  all  things,  is 
an  observer,  not  a  thinker.  Certainly  no 
one  can  observe  life  without  colouring  or 
shaping  his  observations  by  his  thoughts  : 
each  has  his  own  way  of  observing  life, 
according  to  his  own  habit  and  cast  of 
mind.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  reflections 
upon  life,  as  the  reflections  of  life,  that  Mr. 
I^pHng  values ;  and  he  leaves  the  bare 
facts,  in  all  their  intensity  and  vividness, 
to  create  the  impression  which  he  desires  us 
to  receive.  There  must  be  no  waste  of 
words,  no  flow  of  sentiment,  no  dwelling 
upon  motives :  take  the  facts,  he  seems  to 
saj-,  as  lifelike  ns  I  can  show  them,  and 
make  what  you  can  of  them.  This  may  be 
called  cynicism,  but  it  need  not  be  that. 
Without  question  it  is  an  effective  literary 
method ;  but,  and  here  is  the  difficulty,  it 
is  a  method  of  very  limited  application. 
It  will  excellently  serve  for  a  brilliant 
sketch  of  certain  scenes,  where  the  men  and 
women  act  and  speak  in  character,  with  all 
the  appropriate  peculiarities  of  manner  and 
speech.  A  third-class  smoking-carriage  full 
of  soldiers,  labourers,  and  city  clerks,  each 
with  his  personal  or  professional  dialect  and 
style,  and  with  that  curious  force  and  energy 
which  belong  to  the  less  cultured,  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's manner  serves  perfectly  to  give  us 
that.  But  a  drawing-room  full  of  more 
sophisticated  and  of  less  inteUigible  persons, 
all  possessing  the  complicated  emotions  and 
using  the  subtile  language  of  a  life  ex- 
ternally refined  :  what  wiU  his  robust 
method  make  of  that?  Here  we  turn  to 
Mr.  Henry  James.  He  will  in  twenty  pages 
bring  home  to  us  the  passion  or  the  intel- 
lect at  work  in  that  room,  perhaps  during 
one  hour  only ;  yet  each  word  will 
be  essential  and  indispensable.  If  Mr. 
James  try  his  hand  upon  coarser  material, 
he  fails  at  once :  witness  many  pages  of 
the  Princess  Casamassima.  Hitherto,  Mr. 
Kipling  has  been  successful  when  dealing 
with  life  of  a  certain  vehement  intensity, 
not  only  in  the  emotions  of  it,  but  in  the 
outward  manner  :  his  soldiers,  with  all  their 
heartiness,  or  roughness,  or  swagger,  or 
strength,  men  "  of  strange  oaths,"  full  of 
experience,  yet  children  after  all  in  many 
things  ;  these  are  admirable.  Or  his 
natives  of  India,  whoso  circumstances,  sordid 
or  picturesque,  dignified  or  pathetic,  are 
felt  to  be  impressive  ;  those  he  can  present 
to  us  in  perfection.  But  in  whatever  he 
handles  well,  there  must  be  salient  points 
rather  than  delicate  shades.  "  One  crowded 
hour  of  glorious  life,"  splendid  and  intoxi- 
cating, he  can  render  into  words  of  mar- 
vellous intensity;  some  scene  of  touching 
pitifulness,  quite  simple  and  human,  he 
can  draw  with  touches  absjlutely  true  and 
right.  He  is  master  of  human  nature  in 
the  rough,  in  its  primitive  or  unconventional 
manifestations.  His  rapid  sketches,  care- 
fully as  they  are  designed,  give  an  im- 
pression rather  of  an  immense  capacity  of 


eye  than  of  a  fineness  of  sympathy  and 
understanding.  His  work  of  this  "  coloured 
and  figured  "  sort  is  unrivalled,  and  stands 
alone;  no  one  has  done  anything  quite  like 
it.  But  Mr.  Kipling  is,  or  seems  to  be, 
so  fascinated  by  these  lively  effects,  that  he 
wishes  to  treat  everything  in  the  same  way, 
which  is  irritating.  He  appears  almost  to 
despise  whatever  is  not  vivid  and  impressive ; 
to  look  at  everything  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  man  who  knows  camps  and  barracks, 
wild  countries  and  native  quarters.  He  at- 
tempts to  play  Othello  to  his  ignorant  reader's 
Desdemona,  in  a  manner  aCnost  ludicrous. 
A  writer  may  be  intimate  with  Valparaiso 
and  Zanzibar,  without  being  superior  to  the 
reader,  who  knows  only  Bloomsbury  and 
Kensington,  or  Oxford  and  Manchester.  It 
is  impossible  to  take  English  life  of  all 
kinds  by  storm,  for  literary  purposes,  with 
the  methods  applicable  to  military  stations 
in  India.  And  so,  whilst  in  this  book,  the 
scenes  in  the  Soudan,  and  the  riotous 
humours  of  special  correspondents,  are 
convincing  and  true  to  the  inexperienced 
reader,  there  is  a  great  deal  which  rings 
false.  Torpenhow's  warning  comes  into 
our  mind,  "take  care,  Dick:  remember, 
this  isn't  the  Soudan."  When  Mr.  Kipling 
is  concerned  with  Maisie's  character,  and 
the  less  obvious  emotions  of  life,  we  are 
constantly  thinking,  take  care  :  remember, 
this  isn't  an  Irish  private.  One  striking 
fact  illustrates  this  comparative  incapacity 
for  treating  delicate  or  sophisticated  senti- 
ments :  we  cannot  remember  the  phrases 
used.  Professional  terms,  technical  slang, 
all  varieties  of  masculine  dialect  and  ex- 
pression, are  easily  remembered  by  Mr. 
Kipling's  readers :  everything  forcible  and 
boisterous.  But  of  Dick's  conversation 
with  Maisie,  of  the  sentiment  and  psycho- 
logical description,  we  can  quote  not  one 
word.  Take  away  from  Mr.  Kipling  his 
salient  points  and  lively  effects,  and  tlion 
his  style  bscomes  merely  commonplace. 
And  even  in  his  best  passages,  the  strained 
expression,  the  imrelaxed  determination  to 
be  vigorous,  grows  wearisome.  Contrast 
with  Mr.  Kipling  the  enchanting  style  of 
Pierre  Loti :  that  strangely  ironical  and 
gentle  style,  so  caressing  and  unforgettable. 
For  Les  trots  Barnes  de  la  Kashah,  we  would 
give  many  a  Plain  Tale  from  the  HUls. 
And,  ultimately,  Mr.  Kipling's  incessant 
vigilance,  lest  he  fall  into  the  hacknej'ed 
and  the  tame,  produces  an  effect  of  brilliant 
vulgarity  :  an  effect  wholly  unjust  to  Mr. 
Kipling,  yet  an  inevitable  result  of  his 
method,  when  carried  to  excess.  Surely, 
one  protests,  we  do  not  want  special  corre- 
spondence, even  composed  with  genius. 

Apart  from  this  mannerism,  Mr.  Kipling's 
work  has  innumerable  good  qualities. 
Eestraint,  a  dislike  of  the  superfluous,  how 
rare  is  that  just  now !  To  take  one  small 
instance :  Mr.  Kipling  makes  Dick  quote 
Emerson  and  MarveU,  but  he  does  not 
mention  them  by  name.  In  actual  Ufe,  we 
do  not  mention  the  authors  of  our  quota- 
tions :  we  quote  what  we  suppose  familiar 
to  our  companions.  But  in  books  there 
seems  to  come  upon  the  writer  a  desire  to 
exhibit  his  reading :  he  mentions  Emerson 
and  MarveU.  It  is  an  infinitely  small 
matter,  but  it  is  precisely  characteristic  of 


Mr.  Kipling.  Directness,  also ;  only  Mr. 
Moi-edith,  Mr.  Hardy,  and  Mr.  Stevenson, 
to  name  three  very  varied  writers,  can  so 
give  us  the  absolutely  right  and  infallible 
jjhrase.  Mr.  liipling,  with  "  his  eye  on  the 
object,"  is  astounding  ;  with  no  accumula- 
tion of  detail,  no  tiresome  minuteness,  he 
brings  before  us  the  very  reality  of  life  and 
of  character,  so  far  as  character  can  be 
shown  in  sketches  of  talk  and  action.  For 
there  are  these  limitations  to  Mr.  Kipling's 
art ;  within  them  I  recognise  with  gratitude 
and  admiration  a  fine  writer.  But,  outside 
them,  I  seem  to  see,  if  I  may  make  a  vigor- 
ous quotation  in  Mr.  Kipling's  manner, 
"  another  good  man  gone  wrong."  Let  us 
hope  for  the  best,  and  enjoy  what  is  already 
in  so  gi-eat  a  measure  so  excellent. 

Lionel  Johnson. 


Historic    Oddities.      Second  Series.      By  S. 
Baring-Gould.     (Methuen.) 

Me.  Baeino-Goult)  can  hardly  escape  the 
charge  of  book-making,  however  original 
his  work  in  fiction  may  be,  so  far  as  concerns 
his  Historic  Oddities,  of  which  he  lias  now 
issued  the  second  series.  His  procedure 
largely  consists  in  unearthing  curious  epi- 
sodes in  history,  and  paraplirasing  the 
original  and  often  forgotten  authorities  ;  but 
there  is  no  attempt  to  put  the  episodes  in 
their  proper  perspective  or  to  criticise  their 
relations  to  other  events. 

This  method  is  conspicuous  in  Mr. 
Baring-Gould's  treatment  of  the  Anabap- 
tist outbreak  in  Munster,  which  occupies 
nearly  half  the  present  volume.  He 
confines  himself  to  retelling  the  story,  and 
a  gruesome  one  it  is,  of  the  Anabaptist 
Saturnalia  as  narrated  by  Kerssenbroeck, 
who,  as  a  j'oung  man,  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  scenes  he  described.  Yet  Kerssen- 
broeck, though  he  has  no  pretensions  to  be 
more  than  a  chronicler,  incidentally  throws 
considerable  light  on  the  causes  which  gave 
the  movement  in  Munster  such  unenviable 
pre-eminence.  The  so-called  Anabaptist 
movement  was,  indeed,  the  result  of  the 
extreme  development  of  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trines, and  as  such  was  ^'iewed  with  pecu- 
liar reprobation  by  the  Lutherans  them- 
selves, while  it  was  connected  in  the  past 
with  the  heresies  of  the  Waldenses  and 
Albigenses.  It  was  in  its  inception  an 
attempt  to  establish  an  ideal  Chiistian 
commonwealth,  with  complete  equality  and 
community  of  goods.  Such  an  attempt 
was  naturally  welcome  to  those  who  re- 
sented the  feudal  and  industrial  oppression 
of  the  days  ;  and  in  Munster  and  other  towns 
where  Anabaptism  took  root,  a  strong  repug- 
nance existed  among  an  active-minded  popu- 
lation of  artisans  against  the  burden  of 
religious  houses.  Kerssenbroeck  incident- 
ally tells  us  that,  even  before  the  Anabaptist 
doctrines  had  developed  themselves,  the 
guilds  in  Munster  had  clamoured  against 
the  industrial  occupations  carried  on  in 
the  religious  houses,  who  undersold  the 
ordinary  artisans  in  the  market.  The 
destruction  of  looms,  &c.,  in  the  reli- 
gious houses  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  new  sect,  and  enabled  it  to  secure  control, 
first  of  the  guilds,  and  then  through  the 
guilds  of  the  entire  organisation  of  the  town. 
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It  is  equally  significant  that  the  Prince 
Bishop  at  fii'st  connived  in  this  action,  from 
a  desire  to  break  up  the  Catholic  establish- 
ments and  convert  the  bishopric,  as  in  manj' 
other  instances  in  Germany,  into  a  secular 
principality  for  his  family.  But  the  Prince 
Bishop  soon  found  he  had  unchained  a  tiger, 
The  irresolute  policy  adopted  towards  the 
Anabaptists  only  emboldened  them ;  and 
their  success  attracted  daring  and  fanatical 
spirits  from  the  Low  Countries,  who  found 
themselves  hopelessly  coerced  in  their  native 
towns  by  the  iron  despotism  of  Sj)ain.  It 
was  from  these  recruits  that  the  real  leader 
of  the  outbreak  was  drawn— a  tailor  called 
Bockelson,  or,  as  he  is  generally  known 
from  his  native  place,  John  of  Leyden.  But 
the  story  of  the  Anabaptist  domination  in 
the  fatal  city  may  be  left  to  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould,  or  rather  to  Kerssenbroeck.  The 
narrative  is  a  ghastly  one,  and  it  is  sufficient 
to  notice  that  the  movement  ran  through 
all  the  phases  of  religious  and  moral 
anarchy  until  its  extinction  in  blood.  The 
visions  by  which  John  of  Leyden  main- 
tained his  authority  over  the  Anabaptists, 
the  cruelties  by  which  he  enforced  his 
authority,  the  despotism  which  his  adherents 
and  the  believers  in  the  new  jirogramme  of 
equality  and  paternity  allowed  their  king, 
his  assumption  of  regal  titles  and  extrava- 
gance, and  the  inevitable  development  of 
religious  into  sexual  licence — all  contribute 
a  melancholy  page  to  history  and  fixed  a 
lasting  stigma  on  the  Eeformation. 

Mr.  Baring- Gould  devotes  another  essay 
to  describing  the  part  wliich  the  fanaticism 
of  the  Patarines  contributed  in  enabling 
the  Vatican  to  carry  out  Gregory  the  Great's 
momentous  policy  of  enforcing  celibacy  on 
the  priests  in  Milan,  where  the  married 
clergy  cited  the  example  of  St.  Ambrosius 
on  their  side  with  pecidiar  force.  The 
Patarine  mob,  which  lield  doctrines  that 
were  possibly  idtimately  derived  from  the 
Gnostic  heretics,  were  certainly  enrolled  on 
the  side  of  the  Vatican,  and  afford  one  of 
the  first  instances,  but  by  no  means  the  last, 
where  popular  fanaticism  has  been  used  by 
the  Church  to  further  an  important  measure. 
But  the  success  of  one  of  the  cruel  struggles 
which  necessarily  attended  Hildebrand's 
great  reform  was  as  much,  if  not  more,  due 
to  the  local  jealousies  and  episcopal  factions 
than  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  sectaries, 
who  are  credited  with  having  given  a  name 
to  a  quarter  of  "  fair  Milan." 

Turning  to  more  modern  history,  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  gives  at  some  length  an 
account  of  the"  murder  of  Father  Thomas  in 
1840,  at  Damascus,  a  murder  which  gave 
rise  to  the  most  general  outburst  of  feeling 
against  the  Jews  that  Europe  has  witnessed 
in  this  century.  Such  an  incident  leads 
by  easy  transition  to  a  catalogue  of  the 
various  charges  brought  in  the  Dark  Agea 
against  the  Jews.  The  topic  would  seem 
congenial  to  Mr.  Baring-Gould.  He  loves, 
at  any  rate  in  this  volume,  to  linger  among 
the  unclean  shades  of  religious  mania,  self- 
deception,  and  frenzy,  and  to  dwell  upon 
diseased  imaginings.  Ho  exhumes  for  a 
nineteenth-century  episode,  under  the  title 
of  a  Swiss  Passion  plaj',  a  case  of  religious 
mania  ending  in  self-immolation  and  a 
parody  of  the  crucifixion,  which  occurred  not 


far  from  the  tourist-haunted  PaUs  of  Schaff- 
hausen.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  appears  to  regard 
this  horror  as  a  natural  result  of  religious 
frenzy  among  the  Swiss,  and  suggests  that 
the  recollection  of  it  may  have  influenced  the 
Swiss  Government  in  excluding  the  Salva- 
tion Army  from  the  Cantons.  But  such 
horrors  belong  to  no  age  and  to  no  country, 
though  they  may  at  times  break  forth  in 
epidemics ;  and  perhaps  they  are  better 
buried  in  oblivion  than  dragged  up  into  the 
light. 

C.  E.  Dawkins. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


Stephen  Ullicoit's  Daughter.  By  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Needell.    In  3  vols.    (Frederick  Warne.) 

He  Fell  among  Tliioves.  By  D.  Christie 
Murray  and  Henry  Herman.  In  2  vols. 
(Macmillan.) 

A  Bitter  Birthright.  By  Dora  Russell.  In 
3  vols.     (Hurst  &  Blackett.) 

That  Affair.  By  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs. 
Pender  Cudlip.)    In  3  vols.     (AVhite.) 

The  A?igIomaniacs.     (Cassell.) 

Paul  Creighton    By  Gertrude  Carr  Davison. 

(Digby  &  Long.) 
Eeadees  of  Jidian  Karslahe^s  Secret  and  The 
Story  of  Philip  llethuen  do  not  need  to  be 
told  that  Mrs.  Needell  has  done  good  work 
before  now  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
she  has  done  anything  that  wiU  serve  to 
prepare  them  for  a  novel  exhibiting  such  a 
combination  of  vigour  and  beauty  as  is  to  be 
found  in  Stephen  Ellicott\  Daughter.  Indeed, 
the  immediate  impression  made  by  the  book 
is  so  deep  and  sharp  that  the  critic  who  has 
to  move  from  the  chair  in  which  he  reads 
to  the  chair  in  which  he  writes,  and  who 
cannot  improvise  a  consciousness  of  aloof- 
ness from  the  object  of  his  criticism,  must 
needs  feel  the  necessity  of  holding  himself 
well  in  hand,  lest  in  the  record  of  this  im- 
mediate experience  he  should  do  the  injustice 
always  done  by  effusiveness  of  indiscrimin- 
ating  eulogy.  There  are,  indeed,  certain 
apparent  lapses  from  perfect  imaginative 
realisation,  which  strike  the  reader  more 
forcibly  on  a  first  perusal  than  they  might 
strike  him  on  a  second.  It  seems  hardly 
possible  that  the  self-absorbed,  morose,  and 
repellent  Stephen  EUicott — to  whom  we  are 
introduced  in  the  first  chapter — should 
develop  into  the  kindly,  genial,  sympathetic 
old  man  whom  we  learn  to  know  later  on  ; 
and  one  feels  somehow  that,  in  the  story  of 
the  shameful  career  of  Lancelot  Hen- 
derson, there  is  a  'similar  apparent  breach 
of  imaginative  continuity.  Mrs.  NeedeU 
does  not  exaggerate  his  possibilities 
of  baseness  —  his  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  such  exaggeration  would  be 
almost  impossible  ;  but  it  would  seem  as  if 
her  contempt  for  the  miserable  hound  had 
tempted  her  into  giving  that  baseness  a 
somewhat  unnatural  manifestation.  Such  a 
man  woidd  have  met  the  prospect  of  ex- 
posure, not  with  hard,  outspoken  defiance, 
but  with  coaxing,  wheedling  sophistry — the 
natural  weapons  of  his  tribe ;  and  would 
not  have  resorted  to  the  coarser  implements 
of  warfare  until  a  time  came  when  nothing 


else  would  serve  his  turn.  If,  however, 
these  are  defects,  they  are  finely  atoned 
for.  Anthony  Glynne  and  Hester  Ellicott 
are  a  hero  and  heroine  who,  though  cast  in 
an  ideal  mould,  are  full  of  flesh  and  blood 
humanity  ;  while  Winifred  Henderson,  with 
her  indomitable  pride,  her  keen  sense  of 
honour,  her  outward  crust  of  cynical  cold- 
ness, and  her  inner  fire  of  passion,  is  a 
masterly  study.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  Mrs.  NeedeU's  treatment  of  the 
relations  between  Anthony  and  Winifred 
has  the  touch  of  genius. 

The   experiences   of  the  man  upon  the 
Jericho  road  who  fell  among  thieves  are  to 
most  of  us  not  quite  unfamiliar  ;  but  Harry 
Wynne,  whose  adventures  are  chronicled  by 
Mr.  Christie  Murray  and  Mr.   Henry  Her- 
man, was  an  exceptionally  unlucky  young 
dog.     Indeed,  had  another  title  been  wanted 
for  the  record  of  his  misfortunes,  it  might 
have  been  found  in  the  proverbial  phrase 
"  Out   of    the    frying-pan    into    the   fire." 
Captain   Heaton,   the  gambling  club   pro- 
prietor, Mr.    Herbert  Whale,   professional 
card-player  and  amateur  money-lender,  and 
their    precious    ally,    Mr.   Butterfield,    the 
fashionable  jeweller,    are   certainly  people 
into  whose  clutches  it  is   not   desirable   to 
fall ;  but  they  seem  dovelike  creatures  when 
compared  with  Mr.  William  Eeid,  who  is 
the  cleverest  swindler  in  Europe,   and  Mr. 
Gilead  Gilfoil,  who,  in  spite  of  his  paralysed 
frame,  is  equal  to  either  bank-note  forgery 
or   scientific   murder.     Mr.    Harry  AVynne 
begins  his  career  as  a  pleasant,  manly,  easy- 
going young  gentleman  of  almost  incredible 
folly,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  liis 
getting  into  the  frying-pan  or  his  getting 
out  of  it  displays   the  greater   amount   of 
idiocy;    but  by  the  time   he  finds  himself 
well  in  the  fire  he  is  in  possession  of  his 
rather  late-developed  wits,  and  2U-oves  him- 
self not  merely  a  man,  but  a  man  who  is 
unmistakably    wide-awake.      Though    Mr. 
Christie  Murray's  name  has  certainly   ap- 
peared on  the  title-pages  of  novels  which 
represent  a  higher  class  of  imaginative  work 
than  is  to  be  found  in  He  Fell  among  Thieves, 
the  new  book  has  the  merit  of  being  a  reaUy 
good  story  of  its  kind.     It  is,  as  a  matter  of 
course,   capitally  written,    and — save   in  a 
few     chapters     in     the     middle     of     the 
book — the  continuity  of  narrative  interest  is 
sustained  without  a  break.     Even  Harry's 
Bulgarian  experiences  are  related  with  real 
spirit,  and  the  record  of  them  is  in  itself 
by  no  means  bad  reading ;  the  misfortune 
is  that  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  pure  padding, 
and  even  the  skiU  of  the  writer  does  not 
suffice  to  disguise  its  true  character.     Then 
again,  it  is  surely  rather  a  strain  iipon  the 
probabilities  that  a  man  in  Mr.  Butterfield's 
position,  who  is  making  a  handsome  income 
by  a  form  of   scoimdrelism  not   positively 
dangerous,  should  put  himself  within  the 
reach  of   the  criminal  law  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  story;  while  the  employment 
of  that  terribly  hackneyed  plot  motif,  the 
singular  likeness  between  the  hero  and  the 
principal  villain  is  unworthy  of  constructors 
of  the  rank  of  Messrs.  Murray  and  Herman. 
If,  however,  novels  are  made  to  read,  as  the 
razors  in  the  old  humorous  poem  were  made 
to  soil,  I[e  Fell  among  Thieves  fulfils  the  end 
of  its  being,  for  it  is  eminently  readable. 
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A  Bitter  Birthright  tells  the  story  of  the 
consequences  of  a  crime,  or,  to  speak  with 
perfect    accuracy,   the    consequences   of    a 
repentance ;  for  had  Lady  Gilmore  only  let 
sleeping  dogs  lie,  she  might  have  ended  her 
life  in  perfect  comfort,  and  left  Miss  Dora 
EusseU,  like  the  needy  knife-grinder,  with 
no  story  to  tell.    The  deceased  Lord  Gilmore, 
who  belonged  to  a  handsome  race,  had  a 
natural  prejudice  in  favour  of  a  handsome 
heir,  and  when  his  first-born  proved  to  be  a 
a    himchback    he    was    accordingly  much 
annoyed, his  irritation  being  increased  rather 
than  diminished  by  the  birth  of  a  second 
son  whose  lines  and  proportions  were  all 
that  could  be  desired.     In  order,  therefore, 
that  family  comfort  may  be  restored.  Lady 
Gilmore  and  a  trusted  nurse  take  the  heir, 
ostensibly  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  to  a 
secluded  village  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
whence  the  mother  returns,  bringing  with 
her  a  small  coffin,  which,  being  supposed  to 
contain    his    body,    is    consigned   to    the 
family  vault.     The  second  son,  Hugh,  there- 
upon reigns  in  his  elder  brother's  stead,  and 
in  due  course   succeeds    to  the  title    and 
estates,  possession  of  which  he  would  doubt- 
less have  retained  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
had  he  not  spoiled  his  mother's  schemes  by 
marrying  his   sister's  penniless  governess. 
This  act  of  rebellion  serves  to  awaken  the 
feminine  conscience  which  has  been  quietly 
sleeping     for    a    quarter     of     a    century, 
and  Lady  Gilmore  is  not  the  first  person 
who   has   found   wonderful   satisfaction   in 
an   act  of   virtue,  which   is  also  an  act  of 
spite.      The  hunchback,    who   has    gi-own 
into  a  stalwart  and  not  iU-looking  young 
farmer,  is  brought  back,  the  rebel  is  de- 
posed,   and  then   the   story  begins    to    be 
lively,  with  a  liveliness  imjjarted  by  envy, 
hatred,  malice,   and    all    uncharitableness, 
battle,    murder,   and    sudden  death,   with 
paralysis,   adultery,   and    more    or   less  of 
intoxication    thrown    in    as    makeweights. 
Walt  Whitman  thinks  it  would  be  better  if 
we  were  all  like  the  beasts,  who  "  do  not 
lie  awake  in  the  dark  and  weep  for  their 
sins  ";  but  it  seems  to  need  a  multiplicity  of 
horrors  to  enforce  the  moral  that  repentance 
is  a  mistake. 

The  constituents  of  That  Affair  are  luscious 
sentimentality,  crude  humour,  doubtful 
English,  still  more  doubtful  French,  and 
general  commonplace  of  conception  and 
handling.  On  the  whole,  the  sentimental 
passages  which  are  meant  to  be  taken 
seriously  provide  more  amusement  than 
those  which  seem  to  have  a  deliberately 
humorous  intent ;  but,  unfortunately,  these 
are  the  very  passages  which  the  practised 
novel-reader  will  skip,  because,  as  he  will 
say,  he  knows  aU  about  them,  and  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  story — two 
l^leas  which  cannot  possibly  be  controverted. 
The  principal  personages  are  mainly  dis- 
tinguished by  remarkable  eyes,  with  which 
they  perform  feats,  physical  and  psychical, 
not  to  be  rivalled  even  by  Sam  WeUer's 
"  patent  double  million  glass  magnifier." 
Those  of  the  hero  are  very  brilliant — 
differing  in  this  respect  from  their  owner — 
but  in  the  course  of  ordinary  conversation 
they  "  soften  curiously,"  and,  when  fully 
softened,  are  wont  to  turn  upon  people 
"  with   the  power    of   an  electrjc    search- 


light." The  heroine,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  eyes  with  which,  even  when  they  are 
fixed  upon  the  floor,  she  sees,  "in  some 
occidt  way,  every  movement  and  line  of  Lis 
[the  hero's]  grand,  manly  figure ;  every 
feature  and  expression  of  his  splendidly- 
handsome  face."  Everyone  knows  the  kind 
of  incident  that,  as  the  milliners  say, 
"  goes  with  "  this  sort  of  description  ;  but, 
indeed,  there  is  no  lavish  profusion  of 
incident  of  any  kind,  and,  until  the  third 
volume,  which  is  rather  brisker  than  its 
predecessors,  both  "  that  "  affair  and  all  the 
other  affairs  move  along  rather  slowly.  In 
fact,  the  book  can  be  read  with  profit  only 
by  those  who  are  anxious  to  enlarge  their 
vocabulary.  In  curiosities  and  novelties  of 
language  it  is  decidedly  rich. 

The  design  on  the  cover  of  The  Anylo- 
maniacs — a  bleeding  heart  surmounted  by  an 
earl's  coronet — promises  just  such  a  pleasing 
combination  of  the  aristocratic  and  lachry- 
mose elements  as  is  commonly  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  the  imitators  of  Ouida. 
This  promise  is,  however,  unfuliillod;  for, 
though  some  members  of  the  English 
Brahmin  caste  are  introduced,  they  faU  to 
live  up  to  their  titles  in  the  approved  fashion  ; 
and,  while  the  book  is  not  deficient  in  little 
touches  of  genuine  pathos,  the  anonymous 
writer  makes  no  attempt  to  be  harrowing. 
Indeed,  the  most  obvious  as  woU  as  the 
pleasantest  feature  of  The  Anglomaniacs  is 
the  bright  humour  which  plays  over  every 
page.  The  book  is  a  sketch,  evidently 
studied  from  the  life,  of  the  Transatlantic 
plutocrats  who  are,  like  Mrs.  Boffin,  "high- 
flyers at  fashion,"  or,  to  speak  more  pre- 
cisely, at  rank ;  and  the  story  deals  with 
the  attempts  of  Mrs.  Floyd-Curtis  and  her 
subsidised  ally,  Mrs.  Clay,  to  transform  the 
pretty,  vivacious,  Lily  Floj'd-Curtis  into 
Lady  Melrose.  Lilj',  with  her  thin  veneer 
of  cynical  worldliness  and  her  clear  brain 
and  warm  heart  underneath,  is  charming 
company,  and  the  feminine  schemers  are 
a  delicious  couj)le.  How  they  fare  must 
not  be  revealed  ;  for  the  book,  which  is  fidl 
of  good  things,  and  not  wanting  in  really 
brilliant  things,  ought  to  be  read. 

It  would  be  gratuitously  cruel,  and  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose,  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  about  Paul  Creighton.  It  may  suffice 
to  say  that  it  is  apparently  the  work  of  a 
very  young  lady,  who  is  absolutely  devoid 
of  literary  experience,  and  who  has  studied 
the  worst  possible  models.  The  story  and 
the  telling  of  it  are  almost  incredibly 
grotesque. 

James  Ashceoft  Noble. 


(JUEBENT  LITERATURE. 
Essa'is,  Sriciitific,  Pulitical,  and  Sjxculative. 
By  Herbert  Spencer.  In  3  vols.  (Williams  & 
Norgate).  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  Essays  have 
long  been  accessible  in  three  series,  published 
at  intervals  between  1857  and  1874  ;  and  those 
who  are  curious  in  matters  of  bibliography 
must  have  noticed  that  they  were  printed  from 
American  types.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Spencer, 
Hke  De  Quincey,  has  been  more  honoured  during 
his  life-time  m  the  United  States  than  in  his 
own  country.  It  was  otherwise  with  Darwin, 
not  one  of  whoso  works,  wo  believe,  have  ever 
been  reprinted  in  America  do^vn  to  this  day. 
Mr.    Spencer  wisely  accepted   the  inevitable. 


Through  the  good  offices  of  his  friend,  the  late 
Prof.  Youmans,  he  was  not  only  able  to  derive 
some  profit  from  the  American  sale,  but  also  to 
import  into  the  country  of  origin  sheets  printed 
from  the  American  plates — a  fact  worthy  of 
consideration  in  the  present  state  of  the  cojjy- 
right  question.  Now,  however,  the  improved 
state  of  his  health  has  jjenrntted  him  to  subject 
aU  his  miscellaneous  writings  to  a  thorough 
revision,  to  add  several  not  previously  reprinted, 
and  to  re-an-ange  the  whole  in  a  definite 
edition.  Seven  new  essays  are  here  given,  in- 
cluding the  famous  address  to  ' 'The  Americans," 
after  his  visit  to  that  country ;  and  at  the  same 
time  references  are  supplied  to  as  many  more 
magazine  articles,  which  he  has  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  republish.  The  original  order  of 
the  essays,  which  was  largely  chronological, 
has  also  been  recast.  The  first  volume  now 
contains  those  dealing  primarily  -Nvith  the  scien- 
tific aspects  of  evolution,  beginning  with  the 
brief  paper  on  "  The  Development  Hypothesis," 
which  he  contributed  to  the  Leader  in  1852, 
seven  years  before  2'he  Orl'jiu  of  Species.  The 
second  volume  contains  those  treating  of  phil- 
osophical and  aesthetic  questions,  including  the 
famous  criticism  of  Comte's  classification  of  the 
sciences  (which  has  also  been  pubUshed 
separately),  and  the  postcript  to  the  essay  on 
"  The  Origin  and  Function  of  Music,"  in  reply 
to  the  views  of  Darwin  and  Mr.  Gumey,  which 
appeared  only  last  year  in  Mind.  Tba  third 
volume  contains  the  ethical,  poUtical,  and 
social  essays,  which  are  by  no  means  the  least 
interesting  class,  especially  when  we  observe  the 
rigid  consistency  which  animates  alike  the 
"Railway  Morals"  of  1854,  and  the  "Prom 
Freedom  to  Bondage  "  of  1891.  In  'short,  the 
philosophy  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  may  be 
learnt  from  these  collected  essays  as  clearly  as 
fi-om  any  of  his  more  systematic  works.  We 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  third  volume 
ends  with  a  copious  subject-index  to  all  three, 
compiled  by  Mr.  F.  Howard  ColHns. 

The  Letters  of  S.  Q.  0.  Edited  by  Arnold 
White.  In  2  vols.  (Griffith,  Fan-au  &  Co.) 
For  more  than  forty  years — 1814-1888  — 
Lord  Sidney  Godolphin  Osborne  enjoyed  the 
jjrivilege  of  using  the  columns  of  the  Times  as 
the  chaimel  for  expressing  his  opinions  on  most 
social  and  political  matters.  Unless  his  letters 
had  possessed  some  rare  quahties,  they  would 
never  have  gained  this  almost  unique  distinc- 
tion. What  those  quaUties  were  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see.  He  had  the  command  of  a 
vigorous  pen,  and,  standing  aloof  from  party, 
delighted  in  exposing  the  shortcomings  and  in- 
consistencies of  statesmen  and  administrators, 
while  for  the  sufferers  he  expressed  so  warm  a 
sympathy  as  to  rouse  that  emotion  in  the  hearts 
of  others.  Naturally  combative,  he  never 
shrank  from  controversy  :  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  always  unselfish  in  its  aim  and  generally 
free  from  personal  bitterness.  It  is  true  that, 
in  dramng  public  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  poor  in  his  own  county  (Dorset),  the 
first  subject  which  engaged  his  active  mind,  he 
could  not  help  exciting  the  wrath  of  the 
neighbouring  squires  and  farmers  ;  and  the 
Home  Secretary  of  the  day — Sir  James  Graham 
— stigmatised  him  as  a  "popularity-hunting 
parson."  But,  looking  at  the  matter  nearly 
fifty  years  afterwards,  we  must  not  only  acquit 
him  of  all  blame,  but  recognise  the  value  of  the 
sei-vices  which  he  rendered  then,  and  on  many 
other  occasions,  to  a  class  which  sorely  needed 
a  champion.  His  letters  on  Ireland  are  worth 
studying  at  the  present  time,  and  then-  general 
tone  i.may  be  inferred  from  the  intimacy  of 
their  writer  with  Mr.  Walter.  In  ecclesiastical 
matters  S.  G.  O.  shows  himself  to  less  advant- 
age. He  writes,  indeed,  with  his  usual  force, 
but  not  with  his  usual  f.aimess.  He  is  excellent 
in  denouncing  abuses,  and  sometimes  in  suggest- 
ing practical  reforms;   but  his  Protestantism 
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is  of  a  type  which  has  almost  ceased  to  be. 
Himself  a  clergyman,  he  was  singularly  anti- 
clerical in  his  habit  of  thought,  and  altogether 
faUed  to  comprehend  the  revival  of  Chvuch  life 
that  was  taking  place  around  him.  Yet,  even 
so,  his  criticisms  are  not  without  their  use,  and 
contribute  towards  making  these  volumes  a 
valuable  commentary  upon  the  chief  public 
events  and  social  questions  of  the  past  half 
century. 

Black  is  White.  By  The  Prig.  (Kegan  Paul 
&  Co.)  "  The  Prig,"  as  his  four  or  live  little 
volumes  tell  us,  is  one  of  those  who  hold  with 
Horace  and  with  Milton  that 

"Joking  decides  great  things, 
Better  and  stronger  oft  than  earnest  can." 

Perhaps  there  is  something  rather  mediaeval,  or 
of  the  Renaissance  humour,  about  his  method  of 
controversy  by  satire  :  he  indulges  the  broader, 
Gothic  spirit  of  downright  jesting,  like  those 
old  parodists  of  holy  hymns,  or  that  rare  clerical 
buflfoon,  Walter  de  Mapes.  Again,  he  reminds 
us  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  and  his  Epistolae 
Ohsiuroriim  Virorum,  which  set  all  the 
humanists  and  friars  by  the  ears.  "The 
Prig's  "  one  aim  is  to  laugh  Anglicans,  more 
especially  the  "  EituaUsts,"  out  of  their  theo- 
logical attitude ;  to  save  Rome  by  ridicule.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  unless  by  his  victims,  that  he 
jests  with  infinite  wit,  and  not  a  little  serious 
learning  underneath  the  cap  and  bells.  Yet  we 
cannot  wholly  apjjlaud  his  present  effort.  He 
grows  ijonderous  and  far-fetched  in  his  satire. 
His  book  is  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  Refor- 
mation in  England,  under  modem  conditions, 
and  to  show  how  quibbling  and  vain  are  the 
Anglican  pretensions  to  continue  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Old  England,  by  describing  a  second 
Reformation  and  a  second  Establishment,  with 
all  their  consequences.  He  imagines  a  Bill 
brought  before  Parliament  and  carried,  making 
a  new  settlement  of  religion,  by  including  in 
the  Established  Church  all  religions  whatsoever 
that  will  join  it  :  the  creeds,  articles,  canons, 
dogma  and  discipline,  are  all  reduced  to  a  dead 
level  of  agreement  with  everything.  The 
amusing  part  of  this  jm  d'csprit  lies  in  its 
picture  of  the  latitudinarian  clergy,  the  per- 
plexed prelates,  the  gradual  growth  of  seces- 
sion and  nonconformity.  The  old  Established 
Church  is,  of  course,  considered  schismatical  by 
the  new ;  and  the  old  history  repeats  itself. 
Clergy  of  the  new  Establishments  ape  those  of 
the  old,  in  "Ritualist"  fashion;  distinguished 
persons  "go  over"  to  the  old  bodj'.  And  so 
the  farce  continues.  The  moral  is  obWous  :  the 
Roman  Church  alone  has  the  logic  of  facts  on 
her  side  ;  once  leave  her,  and  anything  may 
happen—  any  political  vagary  may  change  the 
very  creeds  of  an  Establishment.  The  idea  of 
bringing  the  nature  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion home  to  men's  minds  in  this  fashion  is 
good;  but  " The  Prig's "  satire  is  not  so  deli- 
cate as  it  used  to  be.  This  book  is  caricature 
of  the  broadest  type,  and  therefore  not  half 
so  effective  as,  for  example,  that  delightful 
work.  Till-  Priij's  Bede.  In  the  present  book  we 
have  satire  of  this  kind ;  the  Marriage  Service 
of  the  new  Establishment  runs  thus : 
"I,  M,  take  thee,  jV,  to  be  my  wedded  wife,  to 
have  and  to  hold  from  this  day  forward,  for  better, 
for  worse,  for  richer,  for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  to  love  and  to  cherish  till  death  or  a  decree 
niii  us  do  part,  and  thereto  I  plight  thee  my 
troth." 

This  would  be  more  pointed  had  the  Established 
Church  ever  given  the  slightest  signs  of  tolera- 
tion for  divorce  in  its  corporate  capacity.  None 
the  less,  all  who  have  "The  Prig's"  cause  at 
heart  wUl  wish  him  well  in  his  battle  of  plea- 
sant wit  against  dubious  wisdom. 

Sevex    years   ago    Mr.    Lionel    Tollemache 
printed  two  volumes  of  essays,  entitled.   Safe 


Studies  and  Stones  of  ^tumbling,  together  with 
some  verses  by  his  wife,  whose  poetical  gift  is 
known  to  readers  of  the  Academy.  The 
volumes  were  "  for  private  circulation  "  only,  in 
the  sense  that  they  could  not  be  obtained  for 
money ;  but  the  edition  was  not  a  limited  one, 
and  the  author  was  so  generous  in  his  distri- 
bution that  they  may  be  foimd  in  the  libraries 
of  most  public  institutions.  He  has  now 
determined  to  publish  them  in  the  usual  way, 
but  at  cost  price;  that  is  to  say,  the  two 
volumes,  containing  more  than  670  pages  of 
letterpress,  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  William 
Rice,  8C,  Fleet-street  (who  is  also,  most  appro- 
priately, the  publisher  of  the  Joui-nal  of  Edma- 
tiun)  for  a  total  expenditui-e  of  7s.  6d.  As  the 
essays  were  reviewed  at  the  time  in  the 
Academy  (January  10,  1885),  we  must  content 
ourselves  now  with  calling  attention  to  the  new 
matter,  which  is  mainly  contained  in  an 
appendix  to  Stones  of  Stumhlim/.  This  includes 
the  "Recollections  of  [Mark]  Pattison,"  which 
attracted  so  much  attention  on  their  first 
appearance  in  the  Journal  of  Education. 
Together  with  the  notice  of  Charles  Austin  (in 
Safe  Studies),  it  must  always  possess  a  perma- 
nent value,  as  an  unrivalled  example  of  Bos- 
wellian  portraiture — with  the  added  interest 
that,  in  recording  the  traits  of  his  friends,  the 
author  is  half -unconsciously  revealing  some  of 
his  own.  We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  part 
of  the  (new)  dedication  of  the  essays  to  the  late 
Lord  Tollemache. 

"  Iguoscas,  si  quis  priscae  pietatis  amorem 

Spreverit,  heu,  genltor  ter  venerande,  tuum. 

Quae  paupertatis  fuerit  tua  cura  levandae, 
Testimtur  nitidae  laeta  per  arva  casae. 

Exemplum  domiuis  dederas,  et  certa  colouis 
Eura  tuis.     Quia  non,  te  moriente,  dolet ': " 

Mb.  John  R.  Russell,  of  Kirkwall,  has 
been  at  the  pains  of  reprinting,  in  a  limited 
edition  of  250  copies,  the  pamphlet  in  which 
Defoe  tells  the  story  of  the  pirate  Gow,  the 
original  of  Captain  Cleveland  in  Scott's  Pirate. 
Apparently,  only  a  single  copy  of  the  original 
is  known  to  exist,  that  in  the  British  Museum. 
Like  most  of  the  buccaneers  whose  names  have 
entered  into  romance,  Gow  seems  to  have  been 
a  poor  creature  ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the 
feebleness  of  the  resistance  which  he  and  his 
crew  offered  to  capture.  In  fact,  it  is  just  this 
absence  of  attractive  colours  which,  in  our 
judgment,  attests  the  authorship  of  Defoe. 
The  work  belongs  to  the  Captain  Siufjleton  and 
Juclc  Sheppard  period,  when  Defoe  was 
employed  to  write  for  John  Applobee,  the 
semi-official  Newgate  printer,  by  whom  this 
pamphlet  was  published.  The  present  editor 
has  added  a  few  notes,  tending  to  identify  Gow 
from  local  information.  His  father  seems  to 
have  come  from  Scrabster  in  Caithness ;  and  a 
few  relics  of  him  are  still  preserved  in  the 
Orkneys.  Thebook,  which  is  a  very  credita,ble 
example  of  Kirkwall  printing,  may  be  obtained 
in  London  from  Messrs.  H.  Sotheran  &  Co. 
Neither  the  original  nor  the  reprint  bears  a  date 
on  the  title-page. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  of 
Chicago — which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  an  organ  for  the  dissemination  of 
phOosophy — has  sent  us,  through  Messrs. 
Brentano,  a  handsome  translation,  in  two 
volumes,  of  Gustav  Freytag's  early  novel,  The 
Lost  Manuscript,  "  Die  Verlorene  Handschrift." 
The  name  of  the  translator  is  not  given  ;  but 
that  it  appears  with  the  author's  sanction  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  ho  has  himself 
sent  the  following  graceful  motto,  which  is 
prefixed  to  it  in  a  facsimile  of  his  no  less 
graceful  handwriting : 

"  Ein  tiichtigcs  Menschenlebeu  endct  auf  Erden 
nicht  mit  dem  Tode ;  es  daucrt  in  Gcmuth  und 
Thun  der  Freunde,  wie  in  den  Gedankeu  und  der 
Arbeit  dea  Volkes." 


The  book  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  American 
typography,  which,  when  at  its  best,  pos- 
sesses the  additional  attraction  of  strangeness 
to  English  eyes.  Though  we  recognise  the 
feeling  that  has  induced  the  publishers  to 
enshrine  every  page  in  a  coloured  border,  we 
cannot  say  that  we  approve  of  such  a  fancy 
dress  for  a  novel.  The  head-piece  to  the  second 
volume  also  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 
The  binding  has  the  double  merits  of  stoutness 
and  elegance.  Altogether,  this  is  a  worthy 
compliment  to  the  veteran  author,  whose 
Reminiscences  also  have  lately  appeared  in 
English. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

Mil.  Heinem^\j«x  has  at  last  ready  for  issue  the 
long-promised  De  Quincey  Memorials,  in  two 
volumes.  The  delay  in  publication  was  caused 
partly  by  the  difficulty  in  reproducing  the 
portraits  with  which  the  work  is  adorned.  The 
volimies  include  not  only  a  large  mass  of 
correspondence  between  De  Quincey  and 
members  of  his  family,  notably  his  mother, 
brothers  "  Pink,"  and  his  two  sisters,  but  also 
letters  between  himself  and  Coleridge,  the 
Wordsworths,  Hannah  More,  Christopher 
North,  &c.  The  Memorials  will  be  followed 
shortly  by  the  first  instalment  of  De  Quincey's 
Posthumous  Works. 

Under  the  brief  but  emphatic  title  of 
]\'ar,  Messrs.  Macmillan  will  shortly  publish 
a  revision  of  the  article  contributed  to  the 
Encijclopaedia  Britannica  by  Colonel  J.  Frederick 
Maurice,  E.A.,  to  which  is  now  added  a  list  of 
books  on  modern  wars  and  the  military  art  in 
all  languages,  with  notes  to  assist  students  in 
selection. 

Messrs.  Percival  A  Co.  will  publish 
next  week  a  Short  History  of  Greek  Philosophy, 
for  students  and  general  readers,  by  Dr.  Johu- 
Marshall,  rector  of  the  Royal  High  School, 
Edinburgh.  The  main  purpose  of  this  book  is 
to  present  an  account  of  Greek  philosophy 
which,  within  strict  limits  of  brevity,  shall  be 
at  once  authentic  and  interesting— authentic,  as 
being  based  on  the  original  works  themselves  ; 
interesting,  as  presenting  to  the  ordinary 
English  reader  the  great  thoughts  of  the 
greatest  men  of  antiquitj^,  on  problems  of 
permanent  significance  and  value,  in  language 
freed  from  technicality  and  abstruseness. 

TuE  Rev.  Dr.  Atkinson's  book.  Forty  Years 
in  a  Moorland  Parish  :  Reminiscences  and 
Researches  in  Danby  in  Cleveland,  will  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  in  about  a 
fortnight.  Anyone  whojhas  had  the  good  fortune 
to  tramp  the  Yorkshire  moors  with  Dr. 
Atkinson,  and  hear  him  pour  forth  his  stores  of 
observations  on  the  geology,  archaeology, 
folklore,  and  history  of  his  district,  mixed  with 
anecdotes  of  the  quaint  manly  folk  among  whom 
he  has  lived  and  worked,  knows  what  an  in- 
terestingvolume  the  record  of  all  he  has  seen, 
heard,  and  thought  should  make. 

Mr.  George  Meredith's  novel,  One  of 
Our  Conquerors,  will  be  published  this  month, 
in  three-volume  form,  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
HaU. 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan's  prose  book.  The 
Cominy  Terror,  is  to  be  issued  by  Mr.  William 
Heinemann  early  next  week.  It  consists,  to 
no  little  extent,  of  controversial  matter  on 
subjects  of  the  day,  its  chief  object  being  to 
protest  against  over-legislation,  especially  in 
matters  moral  and  literary,  while  showing  at 
the  same  time  that  the  modem  gospel  of  self- 
culture  may  be  injurious  to  society. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Talleyrand  Memoirs 
^vill  bo  published  in  England  by  Messrs. 
Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden,  &  Welsh,  and  in 
America  by  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  at 
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the  end  of  the  present  week.  The  third  volume 
will  appear  simultaneously  mth  the  French 
edition  on  July  1. 

Kilmallie  is  the  title  of  a  new  novel  by  the 
author  of  The  Chnmicles  of  Olenbuckie,  which 
■will  be  published  next  month,  in  two  volumes, 
by  Messrs.  Ward  &  Downey. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Economic  Journal,  to 
be  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  next  week, 
wUl  open  with  an  accoimt  of  the  objects,  &c., 
of  the  British  Economic  Association,  written 
by  the  editor.  Prof.  F.  T.  Edgeworth. 
Among  the  other  contents  will  bo : — "  Some 
Points  in  French  Economic  History,"  by  Mr. 
F.  Seebohm ;  "  Economic  Doctrine  in  England 
during  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  by  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Cunningham  ;  "  The  Fall  in  Silver,"  by  Mr. 
H.  Hucks  Gibbs;  and  "  Diificulties  of  Social- 
ism," by  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney.  There  will 
also  be  notes  and  memoranda,  reviews,  and  a 
list  of  recent  books  and  articles  in  periodicals. 

The  forthcoming  mmiber  of  the  Helii/iuiu 
lleeiew  of  llevuws,  to  be  published  on  Apnl  8, 
will  contain  an  article  entitled,  "  Christ  or 
Anti-Christ :  Is  Mr.  W.  J.  Stead  a  Representa- 
tive of  Christianity ':  " 

The  publishing  firm  of  Messrs.  Walter  Smith 
and  Inncs,  in  Bedford-street,  will  henceforth 
be  known  by  the  style  of  A.  D.  Innes  and  Co., 
Mr.  Walter  Smith  having  finally  withdrawn 
froan  the  business,  and  Mr.  T.  Slingsby  Tanner 
having  become  a  partner. 

The  date  of  the  Folk-lore  Congress,  to  be 
held  in  London  this  autumn,  has  been  slightly 
advanced.  The  first  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  October  1,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  A  number  of  foreign 
folk-lorists  have  expressed  then-  intention  of 
attending  the  Congress,  some  coming  from  as 
far  as  Russia  and  Finland — both  countries  to 
which  our  own  Folk-Lore  Society  has  paid 
special  attention. 

At  the  Royal  Institution,  Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltic 
wUl,  on  Tuesday  next,  April  ",  begin  a  course 
of  three  lectures  on  "  The  Geography  of  Africa"; 
Prof.  Dewar  will,  on  Thursday  next,  April  9, 
begin  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  ' '  Recent  Spec- 
troscopic Investigations  "  ;  and  Prof.  Sylvanus 
P.  Thompson  will,  on  Saturday  next,  April  11, 
begin  a  course  of  four  lectures  on  "  The 
Dynamo."  The  Friday  evening  meetings  will 
be  resumed  on  April  10,  when  Sir  William 
Thomson  will  give  a  discourse  on  "  Electric  and 
Magnetic  Screening." 

Mr.  Baden-Powell,  CLE.,  the  author  of  a 
standard  treatise  on  the  land-tenures  of  the 
Punjab,  will  read  a  paper  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
on  Thursday  next,  April  9,  at  4.30  p.m.,  upon 
"  The  Indian  Village  Community,  with  special 
reference  to  Modem  Investigation."  The  chair 
wiU  be  taken  by  Sir  Steuart  Bayley,  political 
secretary  at  the  India  Ofiice. 

A  PAPEB  on  "  Shelley,  and  his  Relations  to 
Christian  Dogma,"  will  be  read  by  Dr.  A.  H. 
Japp,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Shelley  Society, 
to  be  held  at  University  College,  Gower-street, 
on  Wednesday  next,  April  8,  at  8  p.m. 

During  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  next 
week  Messrs.  Sotheby  will  be  engaged  in  sell- 
ing a  large  collection  of  autograph  letters  and 
MSS.,  brought  together  from  various  sources. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  lot  is  a  series  of 
versf.s,  notes,  &c.,  addressed  by  Goethe  to 
Caroline  Grafin  von  Eglofi'stein.  There  are 
also  interesting  letters  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Burke, 
Bums,  Coleridge,  Lamb  (unpublished),  Shelley, 
Dickens,  and  Thackeray ;  and  we  may  specially 
mention  one  from  Byron  to  his  sister  Augusta, 
in  which  he  is  said  to  give  a  "  complete  his- 
tory"  of  his  relations  with  the  Countess  Guic- 
cioU. 


UNIVERSITY '  JOTTINOS. 

Three  courses  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  at 
University  Hall,  Gordon-square,  during  Apiil 
and  May — on  Sundays,  at  3.30  p.m.,  by  Dr. 
James  Martineau,  on  "  The  Gospel  of  Luke  "  ; 
on  Wednesdays,  at  8  p.m.,  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Hargrove  on  "  The  Fourth  Gospel ;  on  Fiidays, 
at  3  p.m.,  by  Miss  Beatrice  Potter,  on  "The 
Co-Operative  Movement  in  Great  Britain." 
The  fee  for  each  of  the  two  latter  courses  is 
5s.,  and  for  members  of  workmen's  clubs.  Is. 
Application  for  tickets  should  be  made  to  the 
warden,  the  Rev.  Philip  H.  Wicksteed. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Wright,  law  lecturer  at  St  John's 
College,  has  been  appointed  editor  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Reporter,  in  succession  to 
Prof.  G.  F.  Browne,  now  canon  of  St.  Paul's. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Bennett,  of  Hackney  College, 
and  formerly  fellow  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge, 
has  been  temporarily  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
Hebrew  at  New  College,  London,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  Evans. 

A  P^VRAPHRASE  of  some  of  the  late  Prof. 
Emslie's  Sermons,  by  Miss  M.  S.  Wright,  is 
announced  for  publication  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock. 

The  March  number  of  the  Eagle,  a  magazine 
supported  by  members  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  contains  an  interesting  article  on 
"The  College  D.ays  of  William  Wordsworth," 
who  took  his  degree  exactly  one  hundred  years 
ago.  It  appears  that  the  set  of  rooms,  or  rather 
the  single  room,  which  he  seems  to  have  occu- 
pied during  his  whole  undergraduate  course, 
is  now  utilised  as  a  store-room  in  connexion 
with  the  kitchen.  Another  article  prints  letters 
from  Archbishop  Whitgift  and  others  concern- 
ing the  opposition  of  St.  John's  to  the  enclosure 
of  Garret  Hostel  Green  by  Trinity  College  in 
KiOO. 

We  have  received  the  first  issues  of  PaUica- 
tionsofthe  University  of  I'mnslyvania  (London: 
Kegan  Paul  &  Co.),  which  are  to  consist  of 
monographs  in  philology,  literature,  and 
archaeology.  The  series  is  opened  with  a 
learned  essay  on  "  Poetic  and  Verse  Criticism 
in  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,"  by  Felix  E.  ScheU- 
ing,  assistant  professor  of  English  literature. 
He  here  deals  with  the  treatises  of  George 
Gascoyne,  King  James,  Gabriel  Harvey, 
William  AVebbe,  Puttenham,  Gosson,  Lodge, 
and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ;  and  promises  hereafter 
to  devote  a  special  study  to  the  life  and  writings 
of  Gascoyne.  Dr.  Morris  Jastrow,  junior, 
professor  of  Arabic,  describes  a  stray  tablet 
from  the  library  of  Asumasirbal,  which  has 
found  its  way  to  America.  Besides  an  excel- 
lent facsimile  of  both  sides  of  the  tablet,  re- 
pi'oduced  by  the  levytype  process,  he  gives  a 
transUteration  and  translation,  and  shows  that 
it  is  a  fragment  of  the  Babylonian  epic  of 
DUmarra.  Incidentally  he  adduces  reason  for 
assigning  it  to  a  non-Semitic  source.  Finally, 
Mr,  Stewart  Culin,  secretary  of  the  museum  of 
archaeology — who  has  already  written  curious 
treatises  on  the  same  subject — describes,  wth 
illustrations,  two  gambling  games  of  the 
Chinese  in  America;  fan  t  'an,  or  "repeatedly 
spreading  out  "  ;  and  pdk  Jci/j'  pii'i,  or  "  white 
pigeon  ticket."  The  series  is  to  be  continued 
by  Prof.  W.  A.  Lamberton,  Prof.  Daniel  G. 
Brinton,  Dr.  H.  H.  Fumess,  and  others. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  the  Eev. 
Samuel  Savage  Lewis,  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  which  took  place,  very 
suddenly,  on  Tuesday,  March  31.  Mr.  Lewis, 
as  our  readers  know,  was  a  most  devoted  anti- 
quaiy,  and  for  many  years  past  the  energetic 
secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. 
Only  last  winter  ho  paid  a  visit  of  archaeo- 
logical research  to  Asia  Minor,  whence  he  wrote 
a   letter  to  the  Academy  (January  17,  1891), 


describing  a  hitherto  unrecorded  Greek  instTip- 
tion.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  in  many  circles 
at  Cambridge. 


TRANSLATION. 

"  EIN  GLEICHES  " — A  PARAXLEL. 

(Lines  written  by  Goethe,  in  1783,  on  a  solitary 
wooden  hut  situated  on  the  loftiest  point  among 
the  pine  woods  at  Emenau.) 

Beyokd  all  heights 

Is  peace, 
lu  the  tops  of  the  trees 

Stirreth  no  breeze ; 
Silent  the  birds  in  the  wood. 

Thou  hast  but  to  wait. 
Soon  shalt  thou,  too,  know  rest. 

H.  ScHUTZ  Wilson. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Expositor  for  April  contains  two  interest- 
ing philological  articles.  Prof.  Marshall  makes 
it  clearer  than  before  that  he  does  not  claim  to 
have  solved  the  problem  of  getting  back  to  any 
great  extent  to  the  original  Aramaic  of  Jesus 
Christ's  discourses.  The  thesis  which  he  now 
hopes  to  have  established  is,  "that  the  diver- 
gences in  our  synoptic  Gospels  are  in  some  cases 
due  to  a  variant  translation  of  one  and  the  same 
Aramaic  word."  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
this  were  not  the  case ;  but  we  fear  that  only 
the  very  simiJest  of  Prof.  Marshall's  instances 
are  provable.  He  still  seems  to  us  to  deal  too 
mechanically  with  his  problem.  Prof.  Sanday 
continues  his  siirvey  of  the  "synoptic"  ques- 
tion in  a  lucid  and  popular  stylo.  Only  on 
one  point  he  seems  obscure ;  does  he  draw  the 
natural  inference  from  the  facts  of  language 
referred  to  on  p.  313,  viz.,  that  the  fourth  of 
the  Beatitudes  in  Matt.  v.  is  not  original !"  If 
not,  what  is  the  Aramaic  original  of  "meek" 
in  Matt  v.  o  't  Of  the  other  articles,  the  cor- 
respondence between  Delitzsch  and  Hofmann, 
on  the  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hades,  has  a 
doctrinal  interest. 


SELECTED    FOREIGN    BOOKS. 

GENERAL    LITERATURE. 

Chefs-d'-Oeivek   du  Miiede  lUiyal  d' Amsterdam.     Paris: 

lib.  de  I'Art.    225  fr. 
Dubois,  Ch.    Le  Bois  de  Vincennes  et  les  communes  environ- 

nantes.    Paris :  Jamati.    40  fr. 
Hebbuasowski,  P.    Die  deutsche  Gotterlehj'e  u.  ihre  Ver- 

wertung  in  Kunst  u,  Dichtimg.    Berlin :  Nicolai.    7  M. 

50  Pf. 
Laxo,   P.    de.      L'Imp(5ratrioe    Eugime.      Paris:    Victor- 

Havai-d.    3  fr.  50  c. 
SEEi.iii,  M.    Die  dichterische  Sprache  in  Heines  "Buchder 

Lieder."    Leipzig:  Fock.    2M. 

HISTORY,  LAW,  ETC. 

Av  BOLES,  J.  B.  J.    La  PuoeUe  devant  I'eglise  de  son  temps : 

documents  nouveaux.    Paris :  Gaume.    15  fr. 
HtBXER,  le  Comte  de.      line  annie  de  ma  vie  (1848—9). 

Paris  :  Haohelte.    7  fr.  50  c. 
Mouizot-Thiiiault,  Ch.     Des  Droits  des  Chambres  hautes 

ou  Seoats  en  matiOre  delois  de  finances.  Paris  :  Rousseau. 

8fr. 
Raxdai  CIO,  C.    Storia  navale  universale  antica  e  modems. 

Vol.  I.    Turin :  Loescher.    5  fr. 
SciiKAXzEK,  C.    H  Diritto  di  giiprra  e  del  trattati  negli  stati  a 

govemo  rappresentativo.    Turin :  Loesdier.    5  fr. 
Selu',  G.     Beitriige  zur   Genchichtc   d.    Landes   Wiirden. 

Oldenburg :  Stalling.    2  M.  10  Pf . 
Thoumas, le  gCm'ral.    LeMarC'chal  Lannea.    Paris:  Calmann 

Levy.    7  fr.  50  c. 
Vrave  et  pabfaite  Sciexce  des  Abmoiries  :    ou,  1  Indiee 

armorial  de  feu  Maistre  Lowan  Geliot,  augmenU^  par  P. 

Palliot.    Rwmpression  fac-simile.    Paris :  Rue  de  Seine 

76.    100  fr. 

PHYSIC^VL  SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

FBi>ri-,  E.    S5nth&ie  dn  rubi'.    Paris  :  Dunod.    25  fr. 
Gaxser,  a.    Die  Freiheit  d.  Willens,  die  Moral  u.  das  UebeL 

Graz ;  T/juscbner.    1  M.  40  Pf. 
Mhveb,  a.  B.,  u.  a.  ScHADExn?;Ro.    Album  v.  PhUippinen- 

Typen.    Nord-Luzon.    Berlin :  Friedliindcr.    40  M. 
RoswAO,  C.    L'argent  et  I'or :  production,  consomication  et 

circulation  des  miHaux  prc''cie<ix.    Paris  :  Dimod.    50  fr. 
Saccabdo,  p.  A.     Chi-omotaxia  sen   nomenclator  colomm 

polyglottus.    Berlin :  Friedliindcr.    2  M. 
Voss,  W.     Mycologia  camiolica      3.    Thl.      Ascomycetes. 

Berlin:  Ftiedliinder.    1  M.  oOPf. 
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PHILOLOGY. 

fiiKLKK,  J.      Ueb.    die   Eclitheit   d.    Lucianisclien   Dialogs 

Cynicus.    Leipzig :  Fock.    90  Pf. 
DoMi.vao   DE  Sancto  TiiojiAS,  Arte  de  la  lengua  Quichua, 

publicadadenuevoporJ.  Platzmann.  Leipzig:  Teubner. 

10  M. 
Gkosse,  H.    Beitiage  ziir  Syntax  d.  griechiscben  Mediums  u. 

Passivums.    Leipzig :  Pock.    1  M. 
SiiiiRLiiz,  C.    Beitriige  zur  ErkliiruBg  der  Eede  d.  Sokrates 

in  Platons  Symposion.    Leipzig :  Fock.    1 M.  20  Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHAUCEE  AT  WOEK. 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge:  Maich  14, 1891. 
It  is  interesting  to  ■watch  Chaucer's  method 
of  making  a  translation.  His  Tale  of  Melibeus 
enables  us  to  observe  some  of  his  difiiculties, 
and  how  he  attempted  to  overcome  them.  It 
is  not  easy  for  us  to  put  ourselves  in  his  place. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  translating  from 
the  French  ho  had  no  dictionary  to  refer  to, 
and  he  had  to  work  from  an  MS.  original, 
which,  as  we  can  plainly  see,  was  either  not 
very  legible  or  else  contained  mistakes.  We 
may  think  that  some  of  his  blunders  are  rather 
singular,  but  I  doubt  if  many  of  us,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  would  have  avoided  them. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  examples  of  his  mode 
of  procedure.  My  references  are  to  Group  B, 
as  numbered  in  the  Six-text  edition. 

In  2187  Chaucer  says  :  "  Eight  as  motthes 
in  the  shejus  flees  anoyeth  to  the  clothes,"  &c. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  merely  giving  a 
sentence  from  the  Vulgate  version  of  Prov. 
XXV.  20,  which  has,  "sicut  tinea  vestimento," 
a  clause  not  found  in  our  English  version.  But 
he  had  not  the  Latin  before  him.  What  he  had 
was  the  French  version — viz.,  "la  tigne,  on 
Jartuison,  nuit  a  la  robe."  Of  course,  we  can 
easily  discover  that  lartuison  (see  artison  in 
Cotgrave)  is  a  mere  equivalent  to,  or  gloss 
upon,  the  word  iiipie,  or  the  Latin  finai  ;  but 
Chaucer  had  no  means  of  discovering  this. 
Perliaps  his  MS.  was  miswritten  ;  at  any  rate, 
all  that  he  could  make  of  it  was  eii  la  foison, 
which  he  promptly  turned,  correctly  enough, 
into  "in  the  shepos  flees."  It  is  rather  a 
desperate  solution  of  the  difficulty ;  but  he  had 
to  face  it,  and  he  was  not  to  bo  daunted. 

In  2jl.)  he  tells  us  that  "  the  litol  wesel  wol 
slee  the  grete  bole  and  the  wilde  hert."  Asa 
fact,  this  represents  a  line  in  Ovid,  Remed. 
Anion's,  421 — 

"  Parua  necat  morsu  spatiosum  nipera  temium." 

But  he  had  not  the  Latin  before  him;  he  had 
only  the  French  version  :  ''  la  petite  i-irre  occist 
le  grant  torel."  Unluckily  ho  did  not  know 
the  sense  of  virre,  but  he  had  to  say  something ; 
so  he  took  it  to  represent  the  Latin  uiuerru,  a 
ferret ;  and,  as  the  word  "  fen-et  "  had  not,  at 
that  date,  been  adopted  into  our  language,  the 
only  available  word  for  him  to  use  was  neces- 
sarily "  wesel." 

In  2027  we  find;  "For  Senek  seith  thus; 
that  viaister,  he  seith,  is  good  that  proveth 
shrewes."  Seneca  uses  no  such  word  as 
"maister";  he  merely  says,  "  Bonia  uocet,  qwi 
malis  parcit."  And  we  observe  that,  in 
Chaucer's  version,  nocet  disappears.  The 
reason  is,  once  more,  because  all  he  had  before 
him  was  the  French  version  :  "  Cellui  rniist  aii.r. 
bons,  qui  ospargne  les  mauvais."  Clearly,  his 
MS.  was  either  illegible  or  faulty ;  and  he  lead 
nuiat  aiix  as  maisfre.  Or  perhaps  his  MS.  had 
niiist  au  boji,  or  else  maistre  hon.  Any  way,  we 
see  how  very  easily  the  mistake  arose  ;  nuist  a  ux 
represents  "maister"  ;  and  bmts,  or  bon,  repre- 
sents "is  good."  Moreover,  the  word  proce</t 
points  to  an  MS.  reading  esprouue,  ioresparne.  or 
eiparyne. 

In  2754  we  have  :  "and  therefore  clepeth 
Cassidore  povcrte  tho  moder  of  mine."  But 
Cassiodonis  calls  poverty  "  mater  criminum  "  ; 
and  tho  French  text  has  "mere  des  crimes," 


Either  his  MS.  was  corrupt  or  illegible;  and  so 
n-imcs  became  ruiiies.  Write  out  these  words 
in  medieval  letters,  and  observe  how  slight  is 
the  difference. 

In  2866  we  have  :  "  For  seint  lame  seith  in 
his  epistles,"  &c.  The  editors  turn  "epistles" 
into  "epistle,"  on  the  ground  that  St.  James 
only  wrote  one  epistle ;  which  only  shows  how 
little  they  understand  their  business.  For  the 
French  text  has  :  "  Senecijuesdist  ensesescrips"  ; 
and  it  is  notorious  that  the  number  of  Seneca's 
letters  is  considerably  more  than  one.  The 
error  is  in  another  place.  Chaucer,  or  his  MS., 
has  turned  seneaj^iies  or  seneqiies  into aeint  iarqnes 
or  seint  tuques.  Here,  again,  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  MSS.  will  most  easily  see 
why. 

I  think  we  may  draw  much  much  instruction 
from  these  examples.  They  show  us  clearly 
what  sort  of  difficiUties  beset  our  old  authors, 
and  to  what  desperate  shifts  they  were  driven 
in  their  attempts  to  overcome  them.  It  would 
be  grossly  unfair  to  jest  at  their  errors,  for 
their  difficulties  were  enonnous ;  and  I  doubt 
if  modem  editors  are  Lnvai-iably  their  betters. 
Let  us  rather  admire  their  invincible  courage. 
Walter  W.  Skeat. 


MAEY  FITTON  AGAm. 

London  :  March  28,  1891. 
As  I  have  seen  the  portraits  of  Mary  Fitton 
at  Arbury  Hall,  and  as  Mrs.  Newdegate,  who 
has  lived  with  them,  agrees  with  me  that  they 
do  not  correspond  with  Shakspere's  description 
of  his  dark  mistress,  I  think  your  readers  will 
do  well  to  trust  us,  who  have  no  theory  to  sup- 
port, rather  than  Mr.  Tyler,  who  has  not  seen 
the  pictures,  and  naturally  inclines  to  his  own 
theory.  He  has  not  either  seen  the  letters  of 
"M.  Ma,"  or  "M.  Maxoy,"  which  bethinks 
are  Mary  Fitton's.  I  have,  and  they  certainly 
are  not  in  Mary  Fitton's  hand.  Moreover, 
though  they  do  call  Lady  Anne  Newdegate 
"  sister,"  one  of  them  says : — 

' '  So,  sweet  sister,  desiiiiig  you  to  continue  me 
in  your  love,  and  remember  your  pore  sister, 
hoo  will  always  love  you  as  one  of  my  dere  friendea  "; 

and  as  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  way  in 
which  one  sister  by  blood  would  write  to 
another,  I  conclude  that  M.  Muxey  used  the 
word  "sister"  in  a  general  sense,  more  afifec- 
tionate  than  that  in  which  "cousin"  was  so 
often  employed. 

The  postscript  to  tho  letter  quoted  above 
is  : — 

"  Good  sister,  let  mo  iutret  you  to  remember  mo 
to  fir  edwarde  fltteu  and  my  lady,  and  to  send  this 
letter  to  my  sUter  flten,  if  you  eeud  vnto  her." 

Possibly  this  "sister  fitten "  meant  Mary 
Fitton.  What  wo  have  to  do  is  to  search  and 
wait  for  further  information.  Whether  it  may 
become  our  painful  duty  to  burn  tho  present 
Lord  Pembroke,  and  Wilton,  if,  as  dread  report 
says,  his  lately-bought  Mytens  portrait  of  his 
ancestor,  William  Herbert,  proves  swarthy — as 
ho  is  reported  to  have  said  it  is — instead  of  fair, 
I  leave  for  further  consideration.  One  earl  and 
one  house  cannot,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  our  doctrine,  that  W.  H.  is  the 
Pembroke  of  1601.  The  late  Dr.  Eimbault  told 
me  that  an  inconvenient  entiy  in  a  Tudor  MS. 
stood  in  the  way  of  tho  theoiy  of  William 
Chappell  and  a  friend  of  his,  that  Dr.  Bull 
wrote  the  music  to  "God  Save  the  King." 
They  clubbed  together,  bought  the  MS.,  and 
solemnly  burnt  it,  with  tho  pious  ejaculation : — 
"  Thank  God,  we've  got  rid  of  that  objection !  " 

But  I  have  asked  Lord  Pembroke  to  let  me 
go  down  and  see  his  picture — as  I  want  an 
excuse  for  riding  over  to  Woodyates,  to  see  tho 
changed     home      of      Browning's     footman- 


ancestor  ;— and  if  I  see  both  picture  and  house 
I  will  report  on  them  to  your  readers. 

J.    G.    FUENIVALL. 
Mai-oh  30, 1891. 
P.S. — Lord  Pembroke  writes  to  me,   imder 
date  of  March  28  : 

"  Tho  Mytens  portrait  in  my  possession  makes 
W.  H.  possess  a  rich  sort  of  complexion,  in- 
clining to  swarthy.  The  Vandyck  portrait 
(accordirig  to  tradition,  not  painted  from  life) 
gives  him,  perhaps,  a  more  ruddy  but  less 
swarthy  look.  Tho  Mytens  portrait,  which  I 
bought,  is,  perhaps,  of  doubtfid  origin ;  it  is  not 
identical  with  the  Mytens  portrait,  from 
which  the  well-known  engraving  is  taken,  and 
which  seems  from  certain  curious  and  exact 
resemblances  to  have  been  used  by  "Van  Dyck, 
as  well  as  tho  statue  now  at  Cambridge." 


THE  NEW  FEAGIIENT  OF  EtTRIPIDES. 

Kiman,  St.  Andrews,  N.B.:  March  28, 1891. 
I  am  far  from  imdervaluing  such  minutiae 
as  those  to  which  Mr.  Housman  refers,  though 
half  a  hfetimo  spent  in  elementary  teaching 
has  made  me  weary  of  insisting  upon  them. 
Had  I  been  callous  to  the  distinction  between 
Sta(ptpai  and  Sittfopa,  I  should  not  have  written 
to  defend  myself. 

I  am  only  too  well  aware  of  errata  in  my 
books,  as  well  as  in  my  hasty  Jeu  d'esprit. 
These  last  may  partly  be  excused  by  hurry  in 
revision.  Certainly,  if  not  following  suit,  I 
should  have  written  Txtoi  ;  and  had  I  thought 
twice,  I  should  have  remembered  that  &xpt  does 
not  occur  in  tragedy.  This  may  well  be  an 
accident — just  as  &.ipap  occurs  four  times  in  the 
Traehiniae  and  nowhere  else  in  Sophocles. 
But  foTt  would  have  equaUj'  suited  my  pui-pose, 
which  was  not,  of  course,  to  restore  at  a  breath 
"the  hand  of  Euripides,"  but  to  contribute 
something  towards  future  criticism  by  indi- 
cating tho  lines  of  conjecture  which  a  first 
reading  of  the  fragments  had  suggested  to  me. 
It  was  only  after  yielding  to  tho  temptation 
that  I  bethought  me  of  Phiiethon— and  of 
Goethe. 

There  is  only  one  point  of  principle,  raised 
in  this  friendly  con-espondence,  on  which  I  care 
to  dwell.  Attempts  have  recently  been  made 
to  elevate  (!')  the  emendation  of  classical  texts 
into  an  exact  science ;  in  other  words,  to 
reduce  it  to  a  mechanical  operation.  I  do  not 
believe  in  this,  and  the  revelation  in  the 
Aristotelian  papyrus,  of  the  two  readings  of  a 
line  of  Solon,  may  support  my  contention.  If 
a  critic  had  been  found  to  conjecture  xpfo'J' 
<pvy6jiTai  for  xf')"'A<^>'  Af'701'Tos,  would  he  have 
escaped  censure  ? 

Lewis  Campbell. 


THE  EAGLE  OF  ETAN-OILGAMOS  AND  UIS 
KINDRED   IN  FOLKLOKE. 

Dedham,  Essex  :  March  23, 1891. 
Dr.  K.  Kohler,  in  tho  Academy  for  March 
21  (p.  284),  in  reference  to  tho  Chaldean  story 
of  "The  Eagle  and  tho  Serpent,"  sees  some 
connexion  between  it  and  the  old  Persian 
legends  relating  to  Simurgh.  The  Shi-bird  or 
Simurgh  is  tho  Avesta  fiaena-merei/ha  (Skt. 
Vyena-mri^a),  usually  rendered  by  "eaglo." 
Dr.  West,  in  his  Puhlavi  texts  ("  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East,"  vol.  v.,  pt.  i.),  translates  the  Sin- 
bird  by  "griffon."  In  Bundahis  xxiv.  11  wo 
read  that  "  first  of  all  birds  the  griffon  of  three 
natures  was  created,  not  for  this  world." 

The  Simurgh  seoms  to  have  some  connexion 
with  the  Hindu  Garui/a  or  Garu^a,  tho  great 
enemy  of  serpents  and  snakes.  In  tho  Chaidaean 
legend  the  eagle  is  clearly  described  as  at 
deadly  enmity  with  the  serpent. 

According  to  Hindu  tradition,  the  Ganu/a, 
the  bird  of  Vishnu,  was  tho  king  of  the 
Suparnas,  whose  abode  was  said  to  be  in  tbQ 
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Simbali  forest.  In  Chinese  Buddhist  legends 
wo  lind  a  rofercnco  to  the  GariuZa  as  the 
devourer  of  the  serpent-dragon,  &c.  The 
Great  Eain  asking  Sutra  says : 

"  To  the  North  of  the  great  Ocean  there  is  a  large 
tree  called  Kiltasrilmali ;  it  is  seven  yojanas  round 
at  its  root,  and  is  embedded  twenty  yojanas  in  the 
ground.  It  grows  one  hundred  yojanas  high,  and 
its  branches  spread  iifty  yojanas  round. 

"...  The  king  of  these  Garurfas,  when  he  wishes 
to  seize  the  dragons,  Hies  up  into  the  tree  and 
looks  down  on  the  Ocean  ;  then  he  ilaps  his  wings 
and  divides  the  waters  to  the  distance  of  1000 
yojanas,  on  which  he  ilies  down  and  picks  up  the 
dragons  just  as  he  pleases  and  eats  them"  (Ueal's 
Catena  of  Buddliist  ISiriptures,  p.  ."JO). 

The  Sin-bird's  resting-place  was  also  said  to 
be  on  a  sacred  tree  (see  note  to  Bn.  xxiv.  11,  in 
"  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,"  vol.  v.,  p.  89). 

Gubornatis  looks  upon  the  mythological 
eagle  of  the  Hindus  as  the  winged  solar  horse  ; 
and  he  thinks  that  the  first  trace  of  the 
legendary  and  proverbial  enmity  between  the 
bird  of  prey  and  the  serpent  is  to  be  found  in 
the  contest  between  Indra,  as  a  ^yena  or  hawk, 
and  Ahi  {Zooloqical  Mythology,  ii,,  pp.  182, 
183). 

In  the  Academy  for  October  18,  1890  (pp. 
344-d),  Ihavesuggestod  that  the  fabulous  Garut/a 
or  Supar;(a  was  borrowed  by  the  Hindus  from 
a  non-Aryan  mythology,  most  probably  from 
the  Dravidians  througli  the  Babylonians.  The 
Chaldean  story  renders  this  supposition  highly 
prob.ablo.  E.  Moreis. 


'  THE  GOLDEX  LAKE. 


London :  March  26,  isni. 
In  the  review  of  my  book.  The  Golden  Lale, 
in  the  Academy  of  March  21,  yovir  critic  states 
that  its  leading  features  are  identical  with  those 
of  another  Australian  story,  entitled  The  Lost 
Explorer,  though  he  was  kind  enough  to  add 
that  there  was  "sufficient  difference  in  the 
treatment  to  exclude  any  suspicion "  of  my 
work  being  in  any  way  indebted  to  the  last 
named.  I  may,  however,  state  that  I  have  not 
read  Mr.  Hogan's  book,  that  my  story  was 
accepted  bj-  Messrs.  Trischler  in  hast  June,  and 
that  as  TIte  Lost  Explorer  did  not  appe.ar 
till  the  September  following,  I  could  not  very 
well  have  been  guilty  of  appropriating  its 
contents.  W.  Cahltox  Dawe. 


APP0LNTMENT8  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Monday,    Apiil   6,    6    p.m.      Eoyal   Institution :    General 
Monthly  Meeting. 

8  p.m.  Victoria  Institute  :  "  The  Apparent  Cruelty 
of  Nature,"  by  tlie  Rev.  Theodore  Wood. 

8  p.m.  Aristotelian:  "Dan\-in  and  Hegel,"  by 
Mr.  D.  G.  Ritchie. 

8  p.m.    Richmond  Athenaeum  :  "Soimd  and  Music," 
by  Mr.  A.  R.  Sennett. 
Tuesday,  April  7,  3  p.m.    Royal  Institution:    "The  Geo- 
graphy of  Africa,"  L,  by  Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltic. 

8  p.m.  Biblical  Ardiaeology :  "  TTie  Baal  and 
Ashtoreth  Altar  discovered  at  Kanawat  in  Syria,  now  in 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,"  by  Mr.  J.  PoUard  ; 
"  Ideograms  common  to  Aecadian  and  Chinese,"  by  the 
Eev.  C.  J.  Ball.  ' 

8p.m.  CivU  Engineers:  "The  Cost  of  the  Genera- 
tion and  Distribution  of  Electrical  Energy,"  by  Mr. 
K.  E.  B.  Orompton. 

8.30  p.m.  Zoological :  "  The  Geographical  Distribu- 
tion of  Slugs,"  by  Mr.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell ;  "  The  Ana- 
tomy of  DoHrhotis  pataffonka,^*  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Beddard  ■ 
"  A  Viviparous  Bathybial  Fish  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal," 
by  Dr.  B.  Alcook ;  "  llathijUastfr  vexUUftr,  Wyv.  Thoms." 
by  Prof.  F.  Jeffrey  Bell.  .     <     i  , 

Wbdsesday,  April  8,  8  p.m.     Geological. 

8  p.m.  Shelley  Society :  "  Shelley  and  his  Relations 
to  Christian  Dogma,"  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Japp. 

8  p.m.    Society  of  Arts:    "The  DurabUity  of  Pic- 
tures painted  with  Oils  and  Varnishes,"  by  Mr.  A.  P 
Laurie. 
Thprsdav,  April  9,   3  p.m.     Eoyal   Institution  :    "  Recent 
Spectroscopic  Investigations,"  I.,  by  Prof.  Dewar. 

4  pm.  Archaeological  Institute:  "The Heraldry  of 
the  Cumberland  Statesmen,"  by  Chancellor  Ferguson  ; 
"  The  Brasses  in  the  London  Museums,"  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Oliver;  "Further  Remarks  on  Jade,"  by  Mr.  James 
Hilton. 

4.30  p.m.  Society  of  Arts  :  "  The  Indian  Village 
Commumty,  with  special  reference  to  Modem  Investiga- 
tion," by  Mr.  B.  H.  Baden-Powell. 


8  p.m.  Mathematicul :  "The  Ilopresentjition  of 
Combinations  of  certain  Electrical  Quantities  by  means 
of  the  Analytical  Forms  ciiUi'd  '  Trees,' "  by  Major 
Macmahon. 

8  p.m.  Electrical  Engineers  :  "  The  Design  of  Multi- 
polar Dynamos,"  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Esson. 

8.30  p.m.    Antiquaries. 
FiiiDAv,  April  10,  7.30  p.m.      Civil    Engineers  :    Students' 
Meeting,  "  Modem  Locomotive  Construction,"  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  F.  PuUcn ;    "  The  Design  of  Locomotive  Cylin- 
ders," by  Mr.  John  H.  Barker. 

8  p.m.  New  Shakspcre  Society:  "Some  Points, 
chiefly  Metrical,  in  *  Julius  Caesar,'  "  by  Mr.  ii.  Dawson. 

8  p.m.  Buskin  Society :  a  Paper  by  Mr.  Andrew 
M.  J.  Ogilvie. 

U    p.m.     Royal  Institution  ;     "  Electric  and  Mag- 
netic Screening,"  by  Sir  'William  Thomson. 
Batukday,  April  11.    3   p.m.       Royal    Institution  :    "  The 
Dynamo,"  I.,  by  Prof.  Bilvanus  P.  Thompson. 

3.45  p.m.    Botanic :  General  Fortnightly  Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

TWO   ASTRONOMICAL   BOOKS. 

Ti/cho  Brahe.     By  J.  L.  E.  Dreyer.     (A.  & 
'  C.  Black.) 

The    System    of  the   Stars.     By  Agnes   M. 
Gierke.     (Longmans.) 

ALTHoraii  Tyclio  Brahe  is  not  the  greatest 
name  in  astronomy,  it  may  be  said  that 
without  liim  the  greatest  would  not  have 
been.  Hi.s  observations  were,  to  borrow  a 
phrase  of  Carlyle's,  tlio  sunken  column  on 
which  the  far-shining  generalisations  of 
Kepler  were  reared.  Yet  in  another  way, 
like  Copernicus,  one  may  even  say,  like 
Bacon,  he  belonged  loss  to  the  new  than  to 
the  old  order  of  thought.  In  preparing  the 
foundations  of  modern  discovery,  he  crowned 
the  edifice  of  Greek  astronomy.  Living 
just  before  the  invention  of  the  telescope, 
he  carried  the  methods  of  Hipparchus  and 
Ptolemy  as  near  perfection  as  they  could  be 
brought  without  its  aid.  He  determined 
the  places  of  standard  stars  to  witliin  a 
minute  of  arc,  while  Copernicus  had  looked 
on  the  reduction  of  errors  of  observation  to 
eight  minutes  as  an  unattainable  ideal  of 
accuracy ;  and  his  estimate  of  the  year's 
length  is,  according  to  Dr.  Dreyer  (p.  .3.33), 
"  only  about  a  second  too  small" — although 
obtained  without  the  help  of  a  pendulum- 
clock.  But  Tycho,  while  ho  could  observe 
and  register  phenomena  with  great  pre- 
cision, was  little  able  to  penetrate  below 
their  surface.  In  this  re.spect  he  was  a  tj-pe 
of  his  whole  age,  the  second  haH  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  produced  many 
excellent  observers  but  only  one  great 
speculative  genius,  the  ill-fated  Giordano 
Bruno. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Danish  astro- 
nomer rejected  the  Copernican  system,  so 
far  as  it  involved  the  double  movement 
of  the  earth.  He  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  those  worthy  people  who  hold  that  truth 
lies  between  the  two  extreme  opinions.  Tlie 
planets  moved  round  tlie  sun,  and  there 
Copernicus  was  right ;  but  the  sun  moved 
round  the  earth,  and  tliere  Ptolemy  and 
common  sense  were  right.  Of  course  there 
were  arguments  against  the  earth's  motion  ; 
but  they  were  not  insuperable,  as  Galileo 
showed  without  any  assistance  from  the 
telescope.  .Dr.  Dreyer  thinks  that  religious 
bigotry  had  something  to  do  with  his 
hero's  compromise.  But  tlie  opinions  of 
Luther  and  Melanchthon,  which  he  quotes 
in  this  connexion  as  opposed  to  the  Coper- 
nican theory  on  the  ground  of  its  incom- 
patibility with  ScriiJture,  are  scarcely 
relevant,  seeing  that  Luther  died  in  1546, 


the  year  of  Tycho's  birth,  and  Melanchthon 
in  1.560,  the  year  when  his  attention  was 
first  drawn  to  astronomy.  Early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  heliocentric 
system  had  been  condemned  by  the  Holy 
iSoc,  it  could  be  held  with  perfect  security  in 
Germany,  as  wo  learn  from  a  letter  of 
Kepler's  to  Galileo.  How  sincere  Tycho 
was  in  ujiholding  tlie  immobility  of  the 
earth  is  proved  by  his  dying  prayer  that 
Kepler  would  interpret  his  observations  in 
accordance  with  that  theory.  The  difference 
between  a  mere  observer  and  an  observer 
who  was  also  a  great  thinker  is  well  shown 
by  the  circumstance  tliat,  while  Tj-cho  and 
Kepler  discovered  the  moon's  annual 
equation  independent!}^  of  one  another, 
Tycho  merely  gave  a  mathematical  expres- 
sion of  the  fact,  while  Kepler,  as  Dr.  Dreyer 
says, 

"  displayed  his  wonderful  genius  by  suggesting 
that  the  moon  might  be  retarded  in  its  motion 
by  a  force  emanating  from  the  sun,  which 
would  be  greatest  in  winter,  when  the  moon 
and  earth  are  nearer  to  the  sun  than  they  are 
in  the  .summer"  (p.  342), 

although  he  subsequently  abandoned  this 
happy  inspiration.  It  is  true  that  Tyclio 
was  the  first  to  establish  one  great  fact  in 
physical  astronomy,  by  proving  tliat  comets 
were  heavenly  bodies  moving  beyond  the 
orbit  of  the  moon,  and  not,  what  Aristotle 
had  supposed  them  to  be,  mere  atmospheric 
exhalations.  But  this  resulted  directly  from 
his  observation  that  the  comet  of  1577  had 
no  appreciable  parallax  ;  nor  does  he  seem 
to  have  noticed  that  in  thus  dealing  a  blow 
to  the  Aristotelian  phj-sics,  with  their  system 
of  crystalline  spheres,  he  was  destroying  the 
necessary  condition  of  tlie  diurnal  rotation 
of  the  heavens. 

Tj-cho  has  been  accused  of  sliaring  the 
astrological  superstitions  of  his  age  ;  and 
his  public  utterances  on  the  subject  ccrtainl}' 
give  countenance  to  the  charge.  But  Dr. 
Dreyer  has  shown  by  the  evidence  of  .a 
private  letter  dated  1587  (pp.  384,  nqq.), 
that  such  expressions  must  not  be  taken  too 
seriouslj'.  Tycho  drew  up  liis  horoscopes 
rather  as  a  return  for  the  magnificent  bene- 
factions of  his  royal  patron  Frederick  II.  of 
Denmark  than  from  any  belief  on  his  own 
part  in  the  value  of  such  forecasts. 

Tycho  Brahe  was  a  most  conscientious 
observer,  but  he  seems  to  iiave  been  con- 
scientious in  no  other  waj'.  He  has  been 
numbered  among  the  "  martyrs  of  science  "  ; 
but,  in  truth,  lie  has  no  more  claim  to  the 
title  tlian  Bacon.  Lot  me  at  once  add  that 
the  haughty  independence  of  the  astrono- 
mer's character  is  not  less  markedly  con- 
trasted with  the  subservience,  than  are  liis 
sterling  scientific  merits  with  the  presumption 
of  the  charlatan  chancellor.  But  of  genuine 
heroism  there  is  little  enough  to  be  found 
in  his  life,  nor  was  there  need  of  much. 
The  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  his 
astronomical  studies  by  the  aristocratic 
prejudices  of  his  family  and  order  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated  by  j)opular 
biographies,  and  seem  by  Dr.  Dreyer's 
account  to  have  been  only  just  enough  to 
test  the  sincerity  of  his  vocation.  The 
romantic  marriage  with  a  peasant  girl,  about 
which  so  much  used  to  be  said,  turns  out  to 
have  been,  in  aU  probability,  a  rather  dis- 
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creditable  connexion,  to  which  his  fi-iends 
might  justly  object,  and  which  only 
long  continuance  converted,  according  to 
Danish  custom,  into  a  more  legitimate  union. 
At  thirty,  Tycho  foimd  himself  more  richly 
endowed  for  the  work  of  research  than  had 
been  the  lot  of  any  scientilic  inquirer  since 
the  time  of  the  Alexandrian  Museum. 
Thanks  to  the  liberality  of  Frederick  II., 
he  was  able  to  devote  twenty  years  to 
celestial  observations  in  Uraniborg,  the 
fair}'  palace  of  astronomy  that  ho  built  for 
himself  in  the  island  of  Hveen  ;  and  if  at 
the  end  of  that  time  some  of  the  royal 
benefactions  were  withdrawn  by  Frederick's 
successor,  Cliristian  IV.,  the  catastrophe 
must  not  be  attributed  to  a  coalition  of  petty 
spites  and  jealousies,  but  to  Tycho's  own 
flagrant  misconduct.  Dr.  Dreyer  writes 
biography  not  only  with  the  indefatigable 
diligence,  but  also  with  the  inflexible  veracity, 
of  a  man  of  science  ;  and  the  facts  which  he 
relates  are  quite  suflicient  to  destroy  the 
popular  legend  which  has  so  long  circulated 
on  the  subject  of  the  great  astronomer's 
departure  from  Denmark.  A  manor  was 
granted  to  Tycho,  saddled  with  the 
obligation  to  keep  up  a  lighthouse  be- 
longing to  it.  This  duty  he  seems  to 
have  completely  neglected,  notwithstand- 
ing repeated  remonstrances  (pp.  108-9). 
He  received  a  prebend,  subject  to  the 
customary  payment  of  a  year's  revenue 
to  the  widow  of  its  previous  holder ;  but, 
"  with  characteristic  coolness,"  he  declined  to 
discharge  the  obligation  until  compelled  to 
do  so  by  a  peremptory  order  from  the  king, 
and  subsequently  tried  to  indemnify  himself 
by  throwing  on  the  heirs  of  his  predecessor 
the  cost  of  certain  repairs  for  which  he  was 
himself  responsible  (pj).  110-11).  At  a 
subsequent  period  we  find  him  persistently 
refusing  to  execute  similar  repairs,  although 
the  chapel  attached  to  the  prebend  was 
threatened  with  ruin  in  consequence  of  his 
neglect  (p.  221).  He  also  appears  to  have 
been  guilty  of  brutally  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive conduct  towards  a  tenant  of  the  same 
prebend,  conduct  which,  as  Dr.  Drej'er 
says,  "  certainly  did  not  improve  his  credit 
with  the  young  king,  who  throughout  his 
life  wished  to  act  justly  by  everybody,  irre- 
spective of  rank  and  social  position " 
(p.  221).  We  can  hardly  wonder  that  the 
astronomer  was  at  last  deprived  of  the  pre- 
bend, of  his  Norwegian  estate,  and  of  a 
yearly  pension  of  500  dalers.  His  defiant 
conduct  cut  off  the  possibility  of  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Danish  Government ;  and 
the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Eudoljih, 
whose  combined  passion  for  science  and  in- 
capacity for  politics  vividly  remind  one  of 
tlie  royal  astrologer  in  Calderon's  most 
famous  play. 

Five  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  Miss  Agnes  Gierke's  Ifiistor;/  of 
Astronoiiiii  in  the  Nineteenth  Ccnfttri/  to  the 
readers  of  the  Academy.  Since  then  the 
merits  of  that  work  have  received  full  recog- 
nition from  the  persons  best  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  subject ;  and  her  authority  to 
discuss  the  profoundest  questions  raised  in 
the  science  about  which  she  writes  may 
now  be  taken  as  admitted  by  all  whom  it 
may   concern.      Her  new  work    addresses 


itself  to  a  more  select  public  than  her  last ; 
that  is,  it  demands  a  greater  familiarity 
with  the  subject  to  take  up,  and  a  greater 
power  of  sustained  attention  to  read 
through.  It  is,  indeed,  a  book  which  not 
only  the  best  informed  general  reader,  but 
also  probablj'  many  specialists,  may  consult 
with  profit.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that 
everyone  who  can  handle  an  ec[uatorial  or 
a  spectroscope  with  dexterity  carries  in  his 
head  the  enormous  mass  of  facts  and 
ideas  relative  to  sidereal  astronomy  that 
Miss  Gierke  has  sifted  from  piles  of  scien- 
tific archives — English,  American,  French, 
German,  and  Italian — and  digested  into  a 
series  of  luminous  dissertations  :  nor  is  there 
any  other  work'  of  reference  to  which  those 
who  wish  for  the  latest  and  completest 
instruction  can  turn  with  equal  certainty 
that  they  will  find  their  wants  supplied. 

To  talk  about  the  "  System  of  the  Stars" 
is,  of  course,  a  very  different  thing  from 
talking  about  the  solar  system.  By  the 
latter  is  understood  a  definite  group  of 
objects,  with  whose  relative  positions, 
shapes,  dimensions,  masses,  and  movements 
we  are  perfectly  acquainted.  But  of  the 
sidereal  universe,  the  most  we  can  say  with 
any  approa-cli  to  certainty  is  that  it  does 
form  a  system  of  finite,  though  vast,  extent, 
embracing,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  whole 
sum  of  material  existence,  and  roughly 
defined  in  one  plane,  even  to  the  unaided 
eye,  by  the  zone  of  the  Milky  Way. 

Only  a  generation  ago  a  difPerent  view 
was  maintained  by  some  high  scientific 
authorities,  who  held  that  the  nebulae  con- 
stitute galaxies  co-ordinate  with  our  own, 
and  succeeded  by  others  without  number 
through  the  infinitudes  of  space.  But  even 
then  some  philosophers  were  of  a  contrary 
opinion,  and  it  is  they  who  have  turned  out 
to  be  right.  Beyond,  or  rather  within,  this 
most  general  fact  our  knowledge  is  meagre 
and  fragmentary.  But  the  fragments,  such 
as  they  are,  may  be  exhibited  in  a  certain 
logical  order,  advancing  from  the  particular 
to  the  general,  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex, from  the  relatively  clear  to  the  rela- 
tively obscure  ;  and  this  is  the  sort  of  Sys- 
tem implied  in  the  title  of  Miss  Gierke's 
book.  Much  of  it  reproduces  on  a  greatly 
enlarged  scale  what  was  rapidly  outlined  in 
the  relative  chapters  of  lier  Uistonj  of 
Astronomy  ;  but  so  important  is  the  progress 
made  in  the  last  few  years  that  much  of  it 
is  entirely  new.  During  that  period  the 
photographic  camera  has  proved  itself  a 
potent  instrument  of  discovery,  as  well  as  a 
veritable  weapon  of  precision,  in  the  hands 
of  the  astronomer.  We  sometimes  hear  of 
a  dwarf  on  the  shoulders  of  a  giant ;  but 
the  camera,  when  superadded  to  the  tele- 
scope, is  a  giant  on  the  shoulders  of  another 
giant.  The  light-gathering  power  of  the 
one  in  space  is  even  surpassed  by  the  light- 
gathering  power  of  the  other  in  time. 
Prolonged  exposure  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose as  increased  diameter  of  object-glass. 
In  this  manner  myriads  of  new  stars  have 
been  revealed,  and  not  only  revealed  but 
charted  with  a  hitherto  unattainable  ac- 
curacy. The  Pleiades  have,  for  the  first 
time,  been  depicted  for  us  as  they  really 
exist,  and  as  they  may  be  seen  in  the  beauti- 
ful frontispiece  of  this  volume — that  is  to 


say,  swathed  in  delicate  wreaths  of  nebulous 
light ;  and  the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda 
has  been  shown  to  present  that  very 
configuration  of  rings  condensing  round  a 
central  nucleus  which  was  demanded  by  the 
hypothesis  of  Kant.  In  combination  with 
the  spectroscope  the  camera  has  also  supplied 
what  Miss  Gierke,  not  without  reason,  calls 
' '  one  of  the  most  remarkable  verifications 
of  theory  on  record"  (p.  137)  by  demon- 
strating, what  was  before  surmised,  that  the 
curious  variation  of  Algol  is  due  to  the 
revolution  round  it  of  an  enormous  but 
feebly  luminous  satellite.  The  same  potent 
combination  of  instruments  working  by  a 
different  method  has  analysed  Spica  Yir- 
ginis,  Yega,  and  other  stars  into  doubles  so 
close  that  their  components  will  probably 
never  be  seen  apart  by  anj'  human  oj'e. 
And  here,  at  the  risk  of  exposing  his  own 
ignorance,  the  present  writer  must  confess 
to  a  serious  difficulty  caused  by  one  of  Miss 
Gierke's  statements.  Certain  stars,  of  which 
Arcturus  is  one,  have  been  shown  to  move 
through  space  with  a  velocity  varying  from 
about  100  to  375  miles  a  second.  Now, 
according  to  Prof.  Newcomb,  as  quoted  in 
this  work  (p.  344),  such  a  speed  would  be 

"uncontrollable  by  the  combined  attractive 
power  of  the  entire  sidereal  universe.  For  his 
calculations  show  that  the  maximum  velocity 
attainable  by  a  body  falling  from  infinity 
towards  and  through  a  system  composed  of 
100,000,000  orbs,  each  five  times  as  massive 
as  our  sun,  and  distributed  over  a  disc-liko 
space,  30,000  light  years  in  extent,  would  bo 

twenty-five    miles  a   second Now   the 

velocity  producible  by  an  attractive  system 
is  the  limit  of  the  velocity  it  can  control — that 
is,  bend  into  a  closed  curve," 

whence  it  is  inferred  that  the  stars  alluded 
to  cannot  be  permanent  members  of  the 
sidereal  system.  But  one  would  like  to 
Icnow  how  far  the  validity  of  this  calculation 
depends  on  the  diffusion  of  the  attractive 
mass  over  an  enormous  space,  and  what  is 
the  limit  to  the  velocity  generated  in  a  body 
falling  towards  another  body  from  infinity 
or  from  some  more  moderate  distance.  For 
the  components  of  Yega — which  has  been 
analysed  since  Miss  Gierke's  book  passed 
through  the  press — are  said  to  move  round 
tlioir  common  centre  of  gravity  with  a 
velocity  of  over  370  miles  a  second,  which 
velocity  nevertheless  is  self-evidently  "  con- 
trollablo  by  gi-avitation "  since  they  con- 
tinue to  move  in  a  closed  curve.  And  Miss 
Gierke  herself  supplies  an  instance  which, 
though  less  extreme,  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  She  gives  Algol's  satellite  a 
velocity  of  55-4  miles  a  second  (p.  138). 
Now,  any  possible  division  of  this  amount 
between  the  tangential  force  and  the 
centripetal  force  must  make  one  or  other 
of  them  gi-oater  than  the  twenty-five 
miles  a  second  given  as  a  maximum  by 
Prof.  Nowcomb's  calculation.  At  any  rate, 
it  seems  premature  to  sot  down  Arctm-us 
and  other  swift  stars  as  homeless  and  aimj 
less  vagabonds  in  the  fields  of  space. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  hope  that  Miss 
Gierke  may  be  encouraged  to  follow  up  this 
admirable  work  with  a  companion  volume 
on  the  solar  system.  We  shall  then  possess 
in  a  completed  and  scientific  form  the  latest 
results   of  that    wonderful    evolution,   the 
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various  branches  of  whose  history  she  has 
already  embraced,  within  the  outlines  of  a 
single  sketch. 

Alfred  W.  Benn. 


PHILOLOGY  NOTES. 

Messrs.  Keoan  Paul,  Teexch,  Trubner 
&  Co.  have  added  to  their  scries  of  Oriental 
Catalogues  a  very  useful  L'ibliot/icca  Sanscrita, 
or  catalogue  of  new  and  second-hand  books  on 
Sanskrit  literature,  extending  to  sixty  pages. 
It  is  classified  into  grammars,  dictionaries,  texts 
and  translations,  chrestomathics,  bibliographies, 
catalogues  of  MSS.,  miscellaneous.  The  texts 
•ind  translations  are  further  subdivided  in  such 
a  way  that  no  less  than  five  pages  are  given  to 
Vedas,  and  nearly  a  page  to  translations  from 
foreign  languages  into  Sanskrit. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academic  des 
Inscriptions,  M.  d'Arbois  do  Jubainville  read  a 
paper  upon  the  passage  in  Livy  (v.  lU),  which 
describes  the  original  entry  of  the  Gauls  into 
Italy.  The  MSS.  have  "  per  Taurines  saltusque 
Juliae  Alpis,"  which  is  absurd  ;  for  Turin  and 
the  Julian  Alps  (Carmiola)  are  situated  at  the 
two  extreme  ends  of  the  Alpine  chain.  Grono- 
vius  (followed  by  Crevier)  has  "  Taurino  saltu 
invias  Alpes  "  ;  iJrakenboreh  reads  "  per  Tauri- 
nes saltusque  invios  A."  ;  Madvig  conjectured 
"  per  T.  saltus  [vallem]  que  Duriae  Alpis."  M. 
d'Arbois  would  adopt  none  of  these  changes ; 
for  he  contended  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
blunder  must  be  laid  upon  Livy  himself,  who, 
as  appears  from  other  passages  in  this  chapter, 
had  attempted  to  combine  two  inconsistent 
accounts.  One  of  these — probably  that  of 
Timagenes,  a  contemporary  of  Livy^placed  the 
entry  of  the  Gauls  into  Italy  two  centuries 
before  the  capture  of  Rome,  and  derived  them 
from  modern  France  by  the  route  of  Turin ; 
the  other  and  more  ancient  one  is  that  of  an 
author  who  believed  that  their  first  arrival  was 
very  httle  earlier  than  the  capture  of  Eome, 
and  that  they  had  previously  occupied  an  im- 
mense tract  of  country  east  of  the  Rhine. 

We  have  received  the  Tramadions  of  the 
American  Philological  Association  for  1.S90 
(Boston :  Ginn).  Besides  the  Proceedings  of 
the  twenty-second  annual  session,  held  at 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  last  July,  it  contains 
four  papers  printed  at  length.  Of  the  two  first 
of  these,  we  must  bo  content  to  mention  only 
the  titles  :  "  The  Order  of  Words  m  Greek,"  by 
Thomas  Dwight  Goodell,  assistant-professor  at 
Yale  ;  and  "  Homeric  Wit  and  Humour,"  by 
W.  Irving  Hunt,  also  of  Yale.  The  third 
paper  is  by  Dr.  R.  F.  Leighton,  of  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  on  "The  Medioean  MSS.  of 
Cicero,"  returning  to  a  subject  he  had  before 
treated  in  1878.  In  opposition  to  the  received 
view— that  these  MSS.,  now  in  the  Laurentian 
Library  at  Florence,  were  transcribed  by 
Petrarch  from  the  archetypes  found  by  him  at 
Verona  and  Vercelli— Dr.  Leighton  maintains 
(I)  that  Petrarch  was  altogether  unacquainted 
with  Cicero's  letters  ad  Fam.,  and  that  (2)  the 
archetype  of  the  Letters  ad  Atf.  is  known  to 
have  existed  in  the  Verona  Library  some  years 
before  Petrarch's  alleged  find. 
"Petrarch's  connexion  with  the  rediscovery  and 
circulation  of  Cicero's  Letters  is  narrowed  down  to 
a  small  ooUectiou,  which  was  found  in  his  library 
after  his  death,  and  which  he  copied  from  a  codex 
found  perhaps  at  Verona,  though  the  place  where 
the  find  was  made  is  by  no  means  certain." 
Finally,  Dr.  Leighton  goes  on  to  show,  by 
cumulative  evidence  of  great  weight,  that  the 
Medicean  MS.  were  really  procured  by  Coluccio 
di  Piero  de'  Salutato.  The  fourth  paper  is  a 
translation,  with  notes,  of  the  Ka?ha-Upanishad, 
by  Prof.  Whitney,  of  Yale,  which  claims  to 
have  been  "inade  with  more  conscientious 
hberalness,  with  greater  independence  of  the 
native  commentators,  than  its  predecessors." 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

CtiiTON  SiiAKspBKE  SociETY. — (Satimlatj,  Feb.  SS.) 

Miss  Florence  Herapath,  president,  in  the  chair. 
—Mrs.  C.  I.  Spencer  read  "  A  Criticism  of  '  The 
Duchess  of  Malfl,'  "  which  took  the  form  of  a  half- 
hour's  conversation  round  the  tea-table  of  a 
Devonshire  country-house.  The  play  was  thus 
looked  at  from  different  points  of  view.  But  there 
was  a  general  agreement  that,  whatever  faults 
Webster  may  have  had,  he  could  not  be  accused, 
as  some  of  his  contemporaries  might  be,  of  diilness. 
In  reference  to  the  ample  allowance  of  bloodshed, 
it  was  urged  that  this  would  not  be  objected  to  by 
a  seventeenth -century  audience,  and  that  justice 
required  the  death  of  the  two  brothers  and  of 
Bosola.  Webster's  character  as  a  critic  was  re- 
ferred to,  and  his  inadequate  reference  to  Shakspere 
considered  to  be  proof  of  his  incompetence  as  such, 
and  yet  his  frequent  imitation  of  Shakspere,  both 
in  substance  and  expression,  was  evident.  It  was 
admitted  that,  notwithstanding  that  she  was  not 
always  wise  in  little  things,  the  character  of  the 
Duchess  was  drawn  with  great  power,  and  that 
Webster  deserved  his  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
dramatists,  for  having  carried  out  so  ably  .such  a 
lovely  conception,  and  that  the  reader's  sympathy 
is  justified  in  going  along  with  her  through  all  the 
obloquy  that  followed  her,  and  in  all  the  horrors 
she  had  to  endure.  Of  her  two  brothers  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  the  Cardinal  was  the  greater 
villain,  and  some  excuse  for  Ferdinand  was  found 
in  the  probable  intention  of  Webster  to  represent 
him  from  the  beginning  as  haviug  a  vein  of  mad- 
ness, and  ample  con  firmation  of  this  is  to  be  obtained 
as  the  play  goes  on.  It  was  shown  that  Bosola 
was  a  very  complex  character  :  and  his  combination 
of  scholar  and  villain,  with  his  occasional  moments 
of  remorse,  proves  Webster's  genius  in  its  delinea- 
tion. The  conclusion  amved  at  was  that  "  The 
Duchess  of  Malfi  "  is  a  grand  play,  for  the  painful- 
ness  of  it  is  made  supportable  by  the  noble  charac- 
ters of  the  Duchess  and  Antonio,  by  Delio's 
faithful  friendship,  and  by  the  devotion  of  Cariola 
to  her  mistress :  and  justice  is  vindicated  and 
conscience  avenged. — Mr.  John  Taylor  read  "  A 
Note  ou  Mr.  Swinburne's  Statement  of  the  case 
'  Euripides  r.  Webster.'  "  In  The  Xineleenth 
Centuri/,  June  188G,  Mr.  Swinburne  wrote:  "As 
there  is  no  jioet  morally  nobler  than  Webster,  so 
there  is  no  poet  ignobler  in  the  moral  sense  than 
Euripides  ;  while  as  a  dramatic  artist— an  artist  in 
character,  action,  and  motion — the  degenerate 
tragedian  of  Athens  compared  to  the  second 
tragedian  of  Eugl.and  is  as  a  mutilated  monkey  to 
a  well-made  man."  It  might  have  been  thought 
wonderful  even  in  a  wUdemess  of  monkeys  to  find 
one  of  that  species  so  perfect  as  to  be  worthy  to 
compare  with  Euripides ;  but  that  a  mutilated 
monkey  shoijd  be  chosen  for  fit  comparison  with 
so  consummate  a  delineator  of  passion  and 
character  as  the  author  of  the  "  Medea  "  when  the 
writer  of  "  The  Duchess  of  Malfi"  is  placed  beside 
him  as  a  mental  standard,  is  an  estimate  which 
would  have  surprised  Euripides'  own  countrymen, 
could  they  have  foreseen  the  ciu^ous  criticism  just 
cited.  The  judges  of  Euripides  on  the  Attic  stage 
had  been  the  judges  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  ; 
and  though  the  first  of  these  three  had  not  the 
majestic  manner  of  his  two  predecessors,  it  was 
surely  no  more  than  like  the  later  overpowering  of 
the  genius  of  a  Webster  by  the  genius  of  a  Shak- 
spere. The  dismal  strangulation  scene  in  "The 
Duchess  of  Malfi"  is  of  prosaic  coarseness  of  con- 
ception compared  with  the  death  cf  the  bride  of 
Jason,  and  the  magnificent  exidtation  of  the 
sorceress  Medea  is  in  passionate  contrast  with  the 
brutal  exclamations  of  the  executioners  of  the 
Duchess.  The  pathetic  fluctuations  of  Medea's 
affection  in  taking  leave  of  her  children  are  like- 
wise in  choice  distinction  to  the  utterance  of  the 
Duchess  to  Cariola  before  her  violent  death. 
Judged  by  the  delineation  of  the  Duchess  of  Malfi 
— his  most  interesting  character  in  his  best  play — • 
the  ethical  quality  of  Webster's  work  may  also  be 
easily  found  fault  with. — Miss  Ilerapath  read  a 
paper  on  ' '  Characterisation  in  '  The  Duchess  of 
Malfi,'  "  saying  that  the  high  rank  among 
English  dramatists  which  has  been  awarded 
to  Webster  by  competent  critics  is  amply 
justified  by  the  power  of  characterisation 
which  he  disxjlays  in  "The  Duchess  of  Malfi." 
Detailed    consideration   was  then   given   to    the 


characters  of  the  Cardinal,  an  embodiment  of 
Satan,  of  Bosola,  the  incarnation  of  Envy,  of  the 
Duchess,  an  example  of  noble  purity,  of  Fer- 
dinand, led  away  by  an  overweening  love  of 
money,  and  of  I'escara,  the  man  of  keen  intellect ; 
while  the  scenes  in  which  Antonio  aud  the  Duchess 
are  concerned  exhibit  Webster's  power  in  de- 
lineating tender  pathos,  and  altogether  the  beauties 
of  the  play  are  many  aud  varied. — Mr.  R.  H. 
Warren  read  a  paper  on  ' '  Archaeology  and  Folk- 
lore in  '  The  Duchess  of  Malfi.'  "  From  the  many 
medical  and  surgical  references  in  the  play,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  Webster  had  a  special  training, 
if  not  actual  practice,  in  the  healing  art,  combining 
this,  as  in  the  cai5e  of  William  of  Worcester,  with 
an  evident  taste  for  .antiquities.  The  various 
allusions  on  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  title 
of  the  paper  were  then  passed  in  review,  and  fre- 
quently illustrated  by  passages  from  other  writers. 

Elizabethan  Society. — {U'ednetdai/,  March  4..) 

FuEDERicK  Rooebs,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.^Mr.  Ernest 
Rhys  read  a  paper  on  "  Tliomas  Deklcer."  In  the 
course  of  his  paper  Mr.  Rhys  remarked  that  his 
present  notes  upon  Thomas  Dekker  were  intended 
to  complete  his  account  in  the  "  Mermaid  "  edition 
of  Dckker's  plays.  Those  members  of  the  society 
who  had  made  a  close  study  of  the  plays  and  other 
writings  of  Dekker  had  no  doubt  realised  him  for 
the  good-natured  vagabond  of  letters  that  he  really 
was,  whose  vagrant  life  enabled  him  to  give 
glimpses  of  many  things  in  Elizabethan  times, 
such  as  no  other  dramatist  gave  so  abundantly. 
Like  Charles  Dickens,  whom  he  somewhat  re- 
sembled, Dekker  had  a  profound  sense  of  the 
tragedy  and  comedy  of  what  we  call  low  life.  lie 
delighted  in  the  unfashionable  folk  who  go  to 
people  what  might  be  called  the  East-End  of 
literatiu-e.  Dekker,  perhaps  the  most  original  aud 
most  striking  figiu'e  among  the  lesser  known  men 
of  that  brilliant  array  which  follows  Marlowe,  is 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  luifortunate  in 
his  life  and  its  artistic  outcome,  judged  liy  the 
standard  of  his  own  genius.  It  was  as  if  Fortune, 
to  take  a  figure  from  his  own  play,  having  first 
presented  him  with  the  gift  which,  as  a  poet  of 
the  time,  he  most  desired — the  playwright's  great 
opportunity— then  tiuned  upon  him  and  said : 

"  But  now  go  dwell  with  cares,  aud  quickly  die." 

If,  however,  he  lived  with  cares,  he  laughed  at 
them,  and  he  was  too  strong  to  let  them  kill  him 
outright.  But,  nevertheless,  there  they  were ; 
they  never  perhaps  quite  upset  that  undaunted 
good-hmnour  of  his,  but  they  defeated  him  as  an 
artist,  they  allied  themselves  insidiously  with  his 
own  natural  weaknesses  to  defeat  the  consummation 
of  a  really  great  poetic  faculty.  Dekker,  however, 
is  one  of  those  authors  whose  personal  effect  tends 
to  outgo  the  purely  artistic  one.  He  has  the  rare 
gift  of  putting  heart  into  everything  he  says  ;  and 
because  of  this  abounding  heartiness  of  his,  it  is 
hard  to  measure  hiin  by  the  absolute  standards  of 
criticism.  ludecd,  after  the  endless  shortcomings 
and  disappointments  of  his  verse  and  prose  have 
been  cslimsited  and  written  against  him,  he 
remains,  after  all  has  been  set  down,  still  the  same 
lovable,  elusive  being,  a  man  of  genius,  a  child  of 
nature.  For  this  reason  it  is  disappointing  that 
so  little  is  to  be  actually  learned  of  his  life.  As 
one  reads  his  plays,  and  marks  the  strong  in- 
dividuality shown  in  them,  the  desire  to  know  how 
he  adjusted  himself  to  the  everyday  life,  and  took 
its  little  defeats  aud  encouragements,  springs  very 
strongly.  It  is  tlie  natural  interest  that  one  takes 
in  men  of  his  cordial  humanity,  and  it  U  disap- 
pointing to  be  balked  of  its  satisfaction.  In  sum- 
ming up  this  strange  life  and  its  dramatic  outcome, 
it  is  easily  seen  what  may  be  said  on  the  adverse 
side.  Dekker  had  great  defects.  He  was  the  type 
of  the  prodigal  in  literature,  the  kindhearted, 
irresponsible  poet  whom  we  all  know,  and  love, 
and  pardon  seventy  times  seven.  But  it  is  sad  to 
think  that,  with  a  little  of  the  common  talent  which 
every  successful  man  of  affairs  counts  as  part  of 
his  daily  equipment,  he  might  have  left  a  different 
record.  He  never  attained  the  serious  conception 
of  himself  and  his  dignity  as  a  worker  which  every 
poet,  every  artist,  must  have  who  would  take  effect 
proportionate  to  his  genius.  He  never  seemed  to 
become  conscious  in  any  enduring  way  of  his 
artistic  function  ;  and  he  constantly  threw  aside, 
under  pressure  of  the  moment,  those  standards  of 
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excellence  which  none  knew  better  than  he  how  to 
estimate.  But,  after  all  has  been  said,  Dekker 
remains,  bj-his  faults  as  well  as  by  his  faculties,  one 
of  the  most  individual,  one  of  the  most  suggestive 
figures  of  the  whole  Elizabethan  circle.  Because 
of  the  breath  of  simple  humanity  in  them,  his  works 
leave  a  sense  of  brightness  and  human  encourage- 
ment whose  charm  lingers  when  many  more  careful 
monuments  of  literary  effort  are  forgotten.  His 
artistic  sincerity  has  resulted  iu  a  picture  of  life 
as  he  saw  it,  unequalled  for  its  sentiment,  for  its 
living  spirit  of  tears  and  laughter,  as  well  as  for 
its  ovitspokeu  truth.  His  homely  realism  brings 
before  us  all  the  everyday  bustle  of  the  Elizabethan 
streets,  the  craftsmen  and  'prentices,  the  citizens 
at  their  shop  doors,  the  gallants  in  the  middle 
aisle  of  St.  Paul's.  The  general  feeling  is  that  of 
a  summer's  morning  in  the  pleasant  Cheapside  of 
those  days— more  like  the  street  of  a  little  market 
town  than  the  Cheapside  of  to-day — where,  in  the 
clear  sunny  air,  the  alert  cry  of  the  'prentices, 
"What  do  you  lack!'"  rings  out  cheerily,  and 
each  small  incident  of  the  common  life  is  touched 
with  vivid  colour.  And  if  the  night  follows,  dark 
and  haunted  by  grim  i)assions  and  sorrows,  and 
the  King's  Bench  waits  for  poor  poets  not  far 
away,  this  poet  who  had  known  the  night  and  the 
prison  only  too  well  sang  so  undauntedly  that 
the  terrors  of  them  fell  away  at  the  sound.  As  he 
had  this  faith  in  the  hapjiy  issue  out  of  his  own 
troubles,  so  Dekker  looked  unfliuchingly  as  a  poet 
upon  the  grim  and  dark  side  of  human  life,  seeing 
it  to  emerge  presently,  bright  in  the  higher  vision 
of  earth  and  heaven.  Much  that  at  first  seems 
gratuitously  obscene  and  terrible  iu  his  dramatic 
presentation  may  iu  this  way  be  accepted  in  the 
same  vigorous  apprehension  of  the  comedy  and 
tragedy  of  life,  which  he  himself  showed.  The 
whole  .jnstiflcatiou  of  his  life-work,  indeed,  is  to  be 
found  in  these  words  of  his,  from  the  dedicatory 
epistle  to  his  "Dream,"  which  we  may  well  take 
as  his  partiug  behest :—"  So  iu  these  of  mine, 
though  the  Devil  be  iu  the  one,  God  is  iu  the 
other  ;  nay,  iu  both.  What  I  send  you  may  per- 
haps seem  bitter,  yet  it  is  wholesome  ;  yoiu'  best 
physic  is  not  a  julep;  sweet  sauces  leave  rotten 
bodies.  There  is  a  hell  named  in  our  creed,  and  a 
heaven,  and  the  hell  comes  before ;  if  we  look  not 
into  the  first,  we  shall  never  live  in  the  last."  Mr. 
Rhys,  in  commenting  on  the  siagular  "  Dekker' s 
Dream"  at  the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  considered 
the  preface  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  prose  that 
Dekker  wrote,  and  most  interesting,  autobio- 
graphically,  as  seeming  to  point  to  Dekker  having 
been  driven  at  one  time  to  a  madhouse — a  sup- 
position further  borne  out  by  various  scenes  in  his 
jilays,  describing  the  interior  of  such  places.  The 
discussion  which  followed  was  opened  by  the 
chairman,  and  continued  by  Mr.  James  Ernest 
Baker,  Mr.  W.  II.  Cowham,  Mr.  Frank  Payne, 
Mr.  Arthur  Nicholson,  and  other  members  and 
friends  of  the  society. 


FINE    ART. 

"Les    Artistes    CiiLLBRES." — Turner,    par 

Philip    Gilbert    Hamerton;    Barye,    par 

Arseue  Alexandre  ;    Hohlema,  par  Emile 

Michel ;     Madame    Vigie    Le    JJrun,    par 

Charles   Pilet ;    Jacol   ran   Ruysdael,  par 

Emile  Michel.  (Paris  :  Librairio  de  I'Art.) 

Of  this  excellent  series  of  critical  biographies 

some  thirty  or  more  have  now  been  published, 

and  it  promises  to  become  in  itself  a  veritable 

"  Librairie  de  I'Art."     Its  peculiar  merit  as 

a  series,  one  that  too  clearly  distinguishes 

it  from  a  similar  publication  in  this  country, 

is  that  each  artist  has  been  treated  by  a 

writer  of   established  authority  as  an   art 

critic,  and  one,  moreover,  who  has  specially 

studied  his  particular  subject  or  subjects. 

To  make  a  selection  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
and  without  any  invidious  comparison,  the 
Donatella  of  Eugene  Muntz,  the  liemlrandt  of 
Emile  Michel,  the  Edelim'lc  of  Henri  Dela- 
bordo,  the  Phidias  of  Maxime  Collignon,  the 
Belaeroix  of  Eugene  Veron,  and  the  Van\lcr 


lleer  of  Henry  Havard,  are  typical  examples 
of  that  right  association  between  author  and 
subject  which  is  indispensable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  valuable  work,  whether  that  work  be 
"  popular  "  or  not.  This  excellent  principle 
has  not  been  departed  from  in  the  case  of 
the  last  live  biographies. 

Among  these  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
English  artists,  Turner  ;  and  this  has  been 
written  by  one  of  the  best  of  English  critics, 
Mr.  Philip  Hamerton,  whose  special  study 
of  his  subject  is  too  well  known  to  need 
emphasis  here.  He  has  abbreviated  and  to 
a  certain  extent  re-written  his  English 
Life  of  Turner,  and  in  doing  so  has  been 
careful  to  make  clear  to  the  French  reader 
the  strange  distinction  hitherto  drawn  in 
England  between  painters  in  water-colour 
and  painters  in  oil,  and  the  attitude  of  our 
Royal  Academy  in  this  and  other  matters, 
which  had  so  marked  an  influence  on  the 
career  of  the  great  landscape  painters.  The 
work  on  the  whole  is  excellent,  but  on  one 
or  two  small  points  he  falls  a  prey  to  that 
inaccuracy  which  ever  lies  in  wait  for  the 
most  careful  of  writers.  Turner's  friends 
at  Bristol  were  called  Narraway,  not  Harra- 
way ;  and  Dr.  Monro  (of  the  Adelphi) 
and  Mr.  Munro  (of  Novar),  were  very 
different  persons.  The  descendants  of  the 
former  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
"I'amabilite  dii  docteur  Munro  pour  le 
jeune  artiste  a  liui  par  accumuler  un  tresor 
pour  ses  heritiers."  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  illustrations  are  so  poor.  We 
look  in  vain  among  them  for  "  Crossing 
the  Brook  "  or  "  Ulysses  and  Polyphemus  " 
or  "  The  Fighting  Temeraire,"  or  any  other 
of  Turner's  finest  and  most  characteristic 
pictures.  About  half  of  them  are  unsatis- 
factory reproductions  of  etchings  for  the 
Liher  Studiorum. 

No  such  complaint  can  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  two  volumes  by  M.  Emile 
Michel  on  the  Dutch  landscape-painters. 
Van  Goyen,  the  first  of  them  in  date,  is 
admirably  illustrated  by  his  "  View  of 
Dordrecht,"  in  tlie  Louvre  ;  and  the  brilliant 
"  HaarlemerMeer,"  in  the  Staedel  Museum, 
at  Frankfort ;  which  remind  one  of  the 
recent  appearance  of  a  charming  little  picture 
by  the  artist  in  the  National  Galleiy  (Tra- 
falgar-sfpare)  which  has  been  hid  away 
somewhere  at  South  Kensington  for  many 
years.  Even  better  represented  are  Solomon 
Euysdael  and  his  nephew  Jacob ;  and  of 
Hobbema  wo  have  the  famous  "Avenue," 
from  the  National  Gallery,  the  "Watermill," 
from  the  Louvre,  and  several  other  of  his 
masterpieces.  Whether  Jacob  Euysdael 
was,  after  Eembrandt,  the  greatest  artist  of 
Holland  is  a  question  upon  which  aU  will 
not  agi-ee  with  M.  Emile  Michel,  although 
there  are  few  whose  opinion  in  the  ma;tter 
has  more  authority.  On  another  question, 
the  amount  of  Euysdael's  indebtedness 
to  Everdingen  for  the  subjects  of  his 
Norwegian  pictures  of  forest  and  water- 
fall, his  views  are  also  well  worthy  of 
consideration.  It  is  a  point  of  scarcely  less 
difficulty.  Their  force,  their  poetry,  raise 
them  far  above  the  representations  by  Ever- 
dingen of  similar  scenes  ;  and  yet,  with  all 
their  beauty,  they  have  scarcely  the  freedom 
and  spontaneity  which  mark  his  pictures  of 
his  own  country.     The  first  argument  is  not 


perhaps  of  veiy  great  account,  as  Euysdael, 
by  his  superior  power  of  composition  and 
finer  artistic  feeling,  might  easily — it  might 
be  said  would  infallibly — make  more  out  of 
Everdingen's  studies  than  Everdingen  him- 
self could  ;  but  the  precision,  the  details,  and 
the  variety  of  the  scenes  depicted,  make  it 
probable  that  they  were  not  painted  without 
some  personal  familiarity.  P.  Molyn  may 
have  gone  with  him  to  Scandinavia,  as  M. 
Michel  suggests  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
invent  a  companion  for  him.  M.  Michel's 
account  of  the  extinction  of  Hobbema's  fame 
till  its  revival,  some  fifty  years  ago,  is 
interesting ;  but  we  think  he  has  over- 
estimated the  decline  of  his  fame  so  far  as 
England  is  concerned.  He  was  highly 
prized  by  Gainsborough ;  and  the  last 
words  of  "Old"  Crome  were  "Hobbema, 
my  dear  Hobbema,  how  I  have  loved 
you."  Crome  died  in  1821,  and  his 
art  from  the  beginning  may  be  said  to 
have  been  founded  on  that  of  Hobbema. 
But  the  neglect  of  this  fine  painter  and  of 
his  stiU  finer  forerunner,  Jacob  Euysdael,  is 
undoubted — both  when  alive  and  dead — 
and  it  would  seem  almost  necessary  for  an 
artist  not  to  rise  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
talent  of  the  day  if  he  wishes  to  secure  both 
immediate  recognition  and  an  equal  regard 
by  posterity. 

An  unusually  happy  fate — at  least,  as 
regards  her  pictures — befel  Madame  Vigee 
le  Brun,  whose  charm,  slight  and  not  alto- 
gether unartificial  as  it  is,  is  not  to  be 
denied  any  more  by  us  than  by  her  con- 
temporaries. Although  there  was  one  of  the 
latter,  a  "horrid"  Englishman,  Hoppner 
by  name,  who  dared  to  say  ungallant  and 
vmgentle  things  about  her  art,  her  fafiie  in 
life  was  constant,  and  even  now  does  not 
need  restoring  by  the  pleasant  pen  of  M. 
Charles  Pilet.  Concerning  Fragonard  we 
cannot  speak  so  confidently ;  but,  at  least  in 
France,  the  versatility,  the  grace,  the  deco- 
rative taste  of  Fragonard  are,  we  hope, 
sufficiently  recognised.  It  is  somewhat 
different  witli  Barye.  His  is  a  greater 
name,  which,  although  now  raised  far  above 
the  almost  complete  obscurity  into  which  it 
had  sunk,  is  scarcely  even  now  held  in 
the  honour  it  deserves.  Though  sentiment- 
alists may  look  down  upon  an  artist  who 
concerned  himself  principally  with  brute 
life,  and  though  the  modern  school  of 
realistic  sculptors  may  regard  Barye  as  "  too 
anatomical,"  his  fame  is  secure  as  one  of  the 
greatest  masters,  not  only  of  Franco,  but  of 
all  time ;  for  ho  united  accuracy  of  know- 
ledge with  passionate  imagination,  essential 
truth  with  gi-andeur  of  style.  The  study  of 
his  life  and  work  by  M.  Arsene  Alexandre 
is  one  of  the  best,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  of  the  series  hitherto  published. 

COSJIO   MONKUOUSE. 


NOTES    ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  exhibition  of  pictures 
by  artists  of  the  continental  schools— which  had 
been  postponed  through  the  death  of  Mr. 
WaUis— will  open  next  week  at  the  French 
Gallery,  Pall  Mall. 

The  fifth  annual  conference  of  the  Camera 
Club  will  bo  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
of  next  week  m  the  theatre  of  the  Society  of 
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Arts,  while  the  usual  exhibition  of  ijhotographs 
by  members  will  be  on  view  in  the  new  club- 
house, Charing  Cross-road.  Besides  the  jjresi- 
dential  address  by  Capt.  W.  de  W.  Abney, 
papers  are  promised  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  on 
"  Photography  as  a  Hindrance  and  a  Help  in 
Art,"  by  Major  J.  F.  Nott  on  "Photography 
and  Illustrated  Journalism,"  and  by  Mr.  C.  V. 
Boys  on  "An  Application  of  Photography." 
An  exhibition  of  lantern-slides  will  bo  shown 
on  the  eveniug  of  Tuesday,  and  the  annual 
club  dinner  will  take  place  at  the  Criterion 
on  Wednesday.  All  photographers,  including 
ladies,  are  invited  to  the  conference. 

On  Tuesday  next  Messrs.  Sotheby  will  sell 
the  library  of  the  late  C.  Poach  Smith,  which, 
besides  many  valuable  works  in  archaeology 
and  numismatics,  includes  a  number  of  MS. 
collections,  note-books,  and  letters  from  anti- 
quarian friends. 

TuE  Art  Union  of  London  has  issued 
a  pamphlet,  entitled  the  Art  Union  Album, 
which  contains,  besides  Ji  brief  sketch  of  the 
history  and  work  of  the  society,  phototype 
reproductions  of  some  of  the  more  notable 
engravuigs  it  has  published  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  place  of  honour  is  given  to  Mac- 
lise's  "  Wellington  and  BUicher  meeting  after 
Waterloo  "  and  "The  Death  of  Nelson,"  which 
deserve  their  reputation  as  the  two  historical 
pictures  most  popular  with  the  English  nation. 
It  appears  that  the  oil  paintings  from  which 
the  plates  were  engraved,  by  Mr.  Lumb  Stocks 
and  Mr.  C.  W.  Siiarpe,  are  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Art  Union.  Then  follow  some 
of  the  best  known  pictures  of  Tui-ner,  Stanfield, 
Landseer,  and  Prith,  together  with  more 
modem  artists.  When  looking  oven  at  these 
process-blocks,  we  admit  the  truth  of  the  boast 
made  in  the  preface — that  "  the  Art  Union  may 
claim  to  have  kept  alive  the  grand  art  of  line- 
engraving,  which  will  probably  become  extinct 
at  ng  distant  period." 

As  if  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  reflections 
suggested  by  the  preceding,  Messrs.  Annan  & 
Swan  have  sent  us  a  large  number  of  specimens 
of  their  photogravures,  which  are  produced 
from  negatives  at  the  rate  of  so  much  per  square 
inch.  For  certain  kinds  of  book-illustration 
the  method  is,  no  doubt,  very  satisfactory — to 
which  some  will  be  tempted  to  add,  "  more's 
the  pity."  But  we  must  resign  ourselves  to 
the  inevitable,  as  the  miniature-painters  had  to 
do  when  Daguerre  and  Pox  Talbot  first  made 
photography  successful. 

A  coRHESPONnENT  Writes  from  Mentoue : 
"The  world  of  art  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
France,  -will  learn  with  regret  that  Philippe  Pady 
de  Charentais  died  of  consumption  at  Mentone  on 
March  25,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four.  Philippe 
Pady,  as  he  always  signed  his  pictures,  was 
regarded  by  artists  and  connoisseurs  as  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  foremost  of  t/eiire  painters  ;  and  his 
work  w^as  highly  prized  and  eagerly  sought  after 
by  English  collectors,  to  whom  he  was  well  known, 
having  passed  some  years  in  England.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Meissonier,  and  had,  like  his  master, 
wonderful  force  and  finish  m  detail,  while  for 
depth  and  richness  of  colour  his  own  countrymen 
have  likened  him  to  Diaz." 


gifted  actor  to  hold  triumphantly  a  most  im- 
portant part,  or  of  the  capacity  of  the  company 
generally    to   pull   him   through.      The   event 
appears  to  prove  that  Mr.  Wyndham  reckoned 
without  his  host ;  but  in  realitj'  there  were  other 
causes  which  told  on  the  resiUt — and  if  we  hint 
that  the  result  was  not  satisfactory,  let  it  not 
be  concluded  that  the  run  of  the  piece  will  bo 
very  short.     That  does  not  follow  at  all,  for  the 
Criterion  is  an   exceedingly   popular  theatre. 
Mrs.   Bernard   Beere    was  the    Lady    Teazle. 
Now  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere  is  a  very  clever  and 
a  very  courageous  woman  ;  but  we  must  be 
allowed  to  say  that  slie  has  been   formed  by 
nature  and  modified  by  art,  not  so  much  to 
play  the  heroines  of  comedy  as  the  creatures  of 
Parisian  melodrama.     She  is  not  a   genius  of 
laughter :  she  is  an  exponent  of  jjUed-up  agony 
and  of  somewhat  theatrical  passion.     Her  per- 
formance of  Lady  Teazle  was  bound  to  be  etioiir 
lie  furce.     One  sighed  for  a  smaller  actress,  who 
should  ripple  and  bo  flexible — the  Amy  Fawsitt, 
say,  of  twenty  years   ago    at  the  Vaudeville. 
Still  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere  was  earnest  and  de- 
termined— a  handsome  enough  lady,  playing  a 
juvenile   heroine.     The   Sir   Peter   Teazle  was 
Mr.  William  FaiTen.     He  has  become  a  classic 
in  the  part,  and  it  was  obviously  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham's  business  to  engage  him  to  play  it.     He  is 
facile  prina-ps.     AVIien  he  is  to  be  had  no  one 
else  is  in  it.     But  he  has  been  happier  in  his 
own    acting    when  happier  in   his   associates. 
The  Charles  Surface  was  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham 
himself,  and  in  his  assumption  of  the  part  it  is 
reasonable  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  present 
revival  of  the  comedy.     Mr.  Wyndhara's  view 
of  Charles  is  in  several  particulars  original,  and 
it  is  embodied  with  skill.     Charles  will  never 
be    the   character    in   which   Mr.    AVyndham's  j 
friends  will  most  prefer  to  see  him,  but  he  will 
take  rank  among  the  highly  creditable  imper- 
sonations of  a  popular  actor.     "  The  School  for 
Scandal,"  at  the  Criterion  is  not  a  pronounced 
failure  ;  but  we  shall  hardly  have  the  audacity 
to  say  of  it  that  it  is  a  quite  assured  success. 


after  Mendelssohn's  death  he  praised  his  works 
for  their  strong  individuality,  and  declared  that 
they  show  no  mannerism,  a  statement  which  he 
thinks  "  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  the 
collected  works  of  any  other  musician."  A 
somewhat  startling  dictum,  as  his  biographer 
truly  observes.  But  the  following  is  even  more 
astounding.  In  an  article  on  Mendelssohn's 
posthumous  compositions  Maofarren  wrote : 

"  I  call  upon  the  parties,  be  they  whom  they  may, 
that  hold  this  trust,  iu  the  name  of  the  musical 
public  of  England,  to  leave  the  music  of  Bach 
[referring  to  the  publications  of  the  Bach  Society] 
— which  will  not  become  any  older  or  more  obsolete 
for  remaining  a  few  years  longer  iu  obscurity — 
.  .  .  and  to  give  us,  incontinent,  all  that  they 
possess  of  what  we  at  least  esteem  treasure  above 
price." 

In  connexion  with  Dr.  Day,  whose  theoretical 
views  were  so  warmly  espoused  by  Macfarren, 
an  amusing  tale  is  told,  in  which,  by  the  way, 
Mendelssohn  also  plays  a  part.  Macfarren  had 
arranged  a  meeting  between  the  composer  and 
the  theorist,  so  that  the  latter  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  expounding  his  theory.  But 
Macfarren  told  Mr.  Banister  that 


THE    STAGE. 

STAGE    NOTES. 

TirE  inadequacy  of  Joseph  Surface,  as  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier,  is  assigned  by 
more  than  one  theatrical  expert  as  a  prominent 
cause  of  the  very  dubious  success  attained  by 
the  long-looked-for  revival  of  "  The  School  for 
Scandal,"  at  the  Criterion  Theatre,  on  Wed- 
nesday. To  give  that  part  to  Mr.  Bourchier, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  the  very  backbone  of  the 
comedy,  argued  great  confidence  on  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham's  part,  either  of  the  ability  of  a  certainly 
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MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Georyt  Alexdniler    Macfarren.      By  Henry   C. 
Banister.     (Bell.) 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  had  his  prejudices, 
and,  like  other  mortals,  his  faults,  but  musicians 
will  do  well  to  note  the  strong  sides  of  his 
character :  his  activity  and  his  perseverance. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  affliction  which  fell  upon 
him  even  in  youth  and  darkened  the  later  years 
of  his  life,  he  had  to  put  up  with  many  dis- 
appointments and  to  contend  against  many 
difficulties ;  but  he  worked  on  and  became  one 
of  the  foremost  men  of  his  day.  The  sketch 
which  he  wrote  of  his  father,  and  his  early 
letters  to  his  mother,  show  how  ho  honoured 
his  parents.  To  his  father  he  was  indebted  for 
his  first  knowledge  of  music,  and  for  much 
advice  and  assistance  in  after  years. 

There  is  no  need  to  recount  here  the  history 
of  Macfarren's  life,  so  fully  and  so  impartially 
told  by  Mr.  Banister.  Though  born  only  ioxir 
years  after  the  death  of  Haydn,  he  belongs  to 
the  immediate  past ;  for  it  is  not  yet  a  decade 
since  his  last  Oratorio  "  King  David  "  was  pro- 
duced at  Leeds. 

But  we  would  say  a  word  or  two  about  his 
intercourse  with  Mendelssohn  and  Dr.  _  Day, 
and  about  his  opinions  of  music  and  musicians. 
The  first  work  by  which  Macfanen  became 
known  in  Germany  was  his  overture  "Chevy 
Chase,"  which  was  given  under  Mendelssohn's 
direction  at  Leipzig  in  1843.  Macfarren's 
admiration  for  the  German  composer's  "genius" 
was  intense,  and  at  times  he  expressed  some- 
what extravagant  opinions  regarding  it.  Shortly 


"Before  Dr.  Day  had  proceeded  far  with  hia 
argumentative  exposition,  tlie  face  of  Mendelssohn 
assumed  an  expression  to  suggestive  of  his  having 
taken  a  dose  of  nauseous  medicine,  that  to  avoid  a 
scene  he  [Macfarren]  was  compelled  to  bring  the 
discussion  to  an  abrupt,  if  not  untimely,  end." 

Throughout  his  life  Macfarren  sought  ' '  to 
uphold  the  claims  of  English  music,  to  defend 
it  from  aspersion,  and  rescue  it  from  neglect  "  ; 
and  now  that  the  cause  of  English  music  is 
rapidly  advancing,  his  efforts  ought  to  be 
thankfully  remembered.  He  it  was  who  har- 
monised all  the  airs  in  W.  Chappell's  I'apular 
Music  of  the  Ohlcii  Time,  and  he  also  wrote 
articles  and  delivered  lectures  on  the  subject. 
Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  merit  of  his  own 
contributions  to  English  art,  but  all  will  admit 
that  they  are  noteworthy  for  their  skill  and 
earnestness.  Macfarren  reminds  us  of  Handel, 
in  that  he  commenced  by  writing  for  the  stage, 
and  in  later  life  devoted  himself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  sacred  compositions.  With  regard  to 
his  Oratorios  produced  at  Bristol,  Birmingham, 
and  Leeds,  his  biographer  quotes  opinions 
favourable  and  otherwise,  and  adds  a  few 
sensible  comments  of  his  own. 

Macfarren's  hostility  to  Wagner  is  well 
known.  It  is  indeed  strange  to  read  his 
description  of  Wagner  as  a  composer  "whose 
habit  is  ill,  and  whose  gleams  of  light  are  but 
misleading."  Let  us  turn  from  this  prejudice, 
and  note  his  intense  admiration  of  Mozart,  and 
his  interesting  remarks  respecting  that  com- 
poser's pianoforte  Concertos.  Among  other 
things,  he  remarks  that  pianoforte  parts,  as 
handed  down  to  us,  "  present  a  mere  skeleton 
of  the  composer's  intentions."  Cipriani  Potter, 
on  the  authority  of  Attwood,  Mozart's  pupil, 
told  Macfarren  that  Mozart  "  never  played 
these  Concertos  twice  alike."  They  were  in- 
tended to  be  fiUed  up  according  to  the  discretion 
and  ability  of  the  performer. 

J.  S.  Shedlock. 
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been  Prince  Felix   Schwarzenberg,  but  the 
very  anxious  position  of  affairs  at  Naples 
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THE   TEAR   OF   REVOLUTION    IX   AUSTRIA. 

Une  Annce  de  Ma  Vie 
Comto  de  Hiibner, 
d'Autricbe  a  Paris 
Hacliette.) 

Two  friends  talked  together  about  the  re- 
coil oclions  of  old  men. 

*'  They  arc  usually,"  said  the  elder,  "very  un- 
satisfactory. The  subject  came  up  once  at  a 
house  where  I  was,  when  both  Lord  Lyndhurst 
and  Dr.  Lushington  were  present:  '\Vhat,'  I 
said,  tuniing  to  the  first,  '  is  the  most  interesting 
thing  that  you  remember?  '  '  Beyond  all  com- 
jiarison,'  was  the  reply,  '  the  day  I  passed  with 
Washington  at  Mount  Vernon.'  '  And  you,'  I 
asked,  turning  to  the  second,  '  what  is  the  most 
interesting  thing  that  you  remember  't '  '  Un- 
doubtedly,' ho  answered,  'the  week  I  spent 
with  Burke  at  Beaconsficld.'  '  Tell  us  some- 
Ihing  of  what  passed,'  I  rejoined.  But,  alas! 
neither  could  recall  anything." 

The  most  exacting  of  critics  will  never  bo 
able  to  bring  any  such  charge  against  the 
author  of  this  delightful  book.  Gifted  with 
a  memory  "wax  to  receive  and  marble  to 
retain,"  and  having  begun  life  yery  early 
under  excellent  auspices,  he  has  been  everj'- 
where,  met  everybody,  seen  everything,  and 
forgotten  nothing  ;  while  he  has,  far  from 
t  rusting  exclusively  to  his  powers  of  recol- 
lection, had  the  wisdom  to  write  down  from 
time  to  time  things  ^^hich  he  thought  sufB- 
ciently  important  for  him  to  bo  anxious  to 
be  minutely  accurate  about  them. 

It  is  to  this  habit  that  we  owe  the  volume 
before  us,  which  consists  of  the  reproduction, 
often  textual,  of  a  journal  kept  through  the 
stirring  times  to  which  it  relates.  To  this 
Count  de  Hiibner  has  added  copious  notes,  to- 
gether with  some  observations  written  cj[uite 
recently  and  showing  how  things  looked  to 
him  after  the  chances  and  changes  of  over 
forty  years. 

The  work  begins  by  an  entry  made  at 
Leipzig  on  February  5,  1848,  in  these 
words :  "  A  despatch  from  Prince  Metter- 
nich  calls  me  to  Vienna.  Why  ?  It  does 
not  say."  When  M.  de  Hiibner  reached 
Vienna  he  found  that  his  chief  was  desirous 
of  sending  some  one  to  Milan  for  the 
j)urpose  of  representing  the  views  of  the 
Austrian  Foreign  Office  in  the  Council  con- 
sisting of  the  Archduke  Eenier,  Marshal 
Eadetzky,  and  Count  Spaur,  the  Governor 
of  Lombardy,  which  was  then  charged  with 
the  general  supervision  of  Austrian  interests 
in  Italy.  It  was,  having  regard  to  the 
close  relations  between  the  Court  of  Vienna 
and  the  small  Italian  potentates,  obviously 
desirable  that  some  one  well  acquainted 
with  diplomatic  business  should  be  on  that 
Council.      The   man  first  thought   of  had 


made  it  undesirable  that  he  should  leave 
his  duties  there ;  and  Prince  Metternich's 
thoughts  turned  to  M.  do  Hiibner,  who, 
although  younger  by  more  than  a  decade 
and  occuj^ying  a  much  less  exalted  position 
in  the  service — that,  namely,  of  Consul- 
General  in  Saxony — had  already  given  j)roof 
that  he  possessed  all  the  qualities  which 
were  desired. 

The  reader  interested  in  European  politics 
will  examine  with  attention  the  record  of 
the  two  interviews  between  the  aged 
minister— .still  so  powerful,  though  so  near 
the  end  of  his  power- — and  his  young  envoy, 
which  are  given  at  some  length.  We  must 
not,  however,  linger  over  these,  but  follow 
the  latter  to  Milan,  where  he  found  himself 
on  March  6.  Very  bright  is  the  description 
of  the  society  which  gathered  there,  and  on 
which  the  storm  was  so  soon  to  break.  In 
all  that  M.  de  Hiibner  writes  there  are 
touches  of  humour,  which  relieve  the  gloom 
of  even  the  most  tragic  situations,  and  they 
are  not  wanting  here;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  passage  in  which  he  describes  Eadetzky 
and  Gen.  Wallmoden,  between  whom  he  sat 
one  day  at  dinner,  both  octogenarians  and 
profoundly  jealous  of  each  other.  The  first, 
in  his  desire  to  be  particularly  polite  to  the 
only  civilian  present  in  an  assembly  of 
paladins,  kept  helping  M.  do  Hiibner  to 
good  tilings  with  his  rather  trembling  hand. 
"See  how  he  shakes,  he's  getting  old," 
said  Wallmoden  in  a  whisper,  and  then 
went  sound  asleep.  "  Look,"  said  Eadetzky 
with  a  wink,  "he  is  still  assiduous  in  paying 
his  court  to  the  ladies,  and,  nevertheless, 
snores  in  the  middle  of  dinner!  " 

The  news  of  the  Eevolution  in  Paris  had 
reached  M.  de  Hiibner  near  the  end  of 
February,  before  he  had  his  last  conver- 
sation with  Prince  Metternich.  He  was 
made  very  anxious  during  the  first  ten  days 
of  his  stay  in  Milan  by  receiving  no  com- 
munication from  the  minister,  but  it  was 
not  tiU  March  17  that  he  heard  of  the 
outbreak  at  Vienna  on  the  13th  of  that 
month.  The  intelligence  of  that  event  was 
the  spark  which  exploded  the  mine  so  long 
prepared  in  Lombardy,  and  on  the  ISth 
began  the  five  days  of  the  Milan  revolution. 
The  account  of  these  is  given  very  fully,  and 
is  reproduced  almost  exactly  from  the  diary 
kept  by  M.  do  Hiibner  at,  and  shortly  after, 
the  time.  For  the  composition  of  this  he 
had  the  amplest  leisure  during  the  earlier 
days  of  his  captivity  in  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents,  which  lasted  in  all  about  three 
months  and  a  half. 

Wliile  the  fighting  was  going  on  in  the 
streets,  he  was  shut  up  in  the  house  of  an 
Austrian  employe  who  had  provided  for  his 
own  safety  by  leaving  it  and  his  wife  at  the 
commencement  of  the  struggle.  M.  de 
Hiibner  took  charge  of  both  till  the  combat 
was  over ;  and  many,  as  well  as  strange, 
were  the  adventures  through  which  he 
passed. 

.  When  things  had  calmed  down  a  little, 
he  surrendered  perforce  to  the  victorious 
party,  and  was  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  a 
very  worthy  man,  who,  born  in  the  Italian 
Tyrol,  had  been  the  head  of  a  department 
in  one  of  the  offices  of  account,    but   had 


agreed  to  serve  under  the  new  government. 
He  and  his  wife  were  extremely  kind  to 
their  distinguished  prisoner ;  and  it  is  agree- 
able  to   learn,    both  that  he  was   able   to 
render  some  service  to  the  husband,  when 
the  revolt  in  Lombardy  had  been  put  down, 
and  that  the  wife,  long  years  afterwards, 
left  to  M.  de  Hiibner,  when  he  had  become 
one  of  the  leading  personages  in  the  dip- 
lomacy of    the  world,   the   only  thing   of 
value  which   she  possessed.       The    whole 
story  of  Philemon  and  Baucis,  as  he  calls 
the  pair,  is  about  as  pretty  a  piece  of  reading 
as  one  could  easily  come  across.     Early  in 
his  captivity  he  was  asked  by  the  Provisional 
Government  whether  he   would  undertake 
a_  mission  to  the  camp  of  Eadetzky,  with  a 
view  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of  hostages 
and  prisoners,  on  the  understanding  that  if 
this  could  not  be  effected  he  should  return 
to  Milan.      He  acceiited  the  mission  with 
alacrity  ;  but  in  order  to  fulfil  it  he  had  to 
pass   through   Brescia,  which,    like  Milan, 
was  in  full  revolt,  and  where,  unhappily,  the 
worst  elements  of  the  population  had  the 
authorities,  who  had  taken  charge  of  the 
town  when  it  was  evacuated  by  the  Imperial 
Army,  almost  entirelyunder  their  command. 
His  visit  to  this  filace  is  described  in  fuU 
detail,  and  a  most  brilliant  picture  it  forms 
at  once  of  the  grim  and  of  the  grotesque 
accompaniments  of  mob  supremacy.     M.  de 
Hiibner  very  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  ; 
and  probably   not   even  his   coolness   and 
sacoir  faire  would   have  saved  him  if  the 
murders  of  Count  Latour  at  Vienna,  or  of 
Count  Lamberg,  at  Pesth,  had  taken  jilace 
previously,  and  stimulated  to  the  requisite 
point  the  passions  of  the  populace. 

Unable  to  carry  into  effect  the  mission 
with  which  he  had  been  charged,  and  the 
success  of  which  would  have  been  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  MUanese,  having 
indeed  only  been  got  out  of  Brescia  by  the 
authorities  there  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  the  mob,  M.  de  Hiibner  returned  to  his 
captivity,  from  which  he  was  not  released 
till  the  4  th  of  July.  On  that  day  he  was 
informed  that  he  would  be  conducted,  along 
with  other  hostages,  and  protected  by  a 
good  escort,  to  Coire.  He  protested  against 
the  escort,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
travel  in  his  own  carriage,  unattended  by 
troops.  "  But,"  said  the  Duke  of  Litta, 
"  we  cannot  send  a  separate  escort  with  you, 
and  your  life  will  be  in  danger."  "  My 
life,"  he  said,  "  will  be  as  safe  as  possible  ; 
but  I  would  advise  you  not  to  traverse  the 
coimtry  between  this  and  the  Swiss  frontier 
unprotected  by  soldiers."  After  letting  fly 
this  Parthian  arrow,  as  he  called  it,  which, 
he  discharged  knowing  that  the  peasantry 
along  the  frontier  he  was  about  to  cross 
were  well  affected  to  the  Austrians,  he 
started  next  day,  and  was  soon  in  neutral 
territory. 

The  reflections  with  which  M.  de  Hiibner 
closes  the  account  of  his  sojourn  at  Milan 
in  1848  are  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
charm  which  Italy  has  ever  exercised 
over  the  Trans-Alpine  mind.  Neither  the 
calamities  of  his  countrj%  nor  his  own 
individual  troubles,  availed  to  make  him 
feel  bitter  against  the  race  which  had  been 
the  immediate  cause  of  both.  Of  course  he 
could  not  believe  at  that  time  in  a  unified 
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Italy.  How  many  did  forty-three  years 
ago?  In  a  paper,  however,  drawn  up  in 
1890,  he  fully  admits  that  in  all  camps. 
Conservative  and  Liberal,  papal  and  free- 
thinking,  throughout  the  peninsula,  there  is 
now  a  determination  that  Italy  must  he  one. 
In  that  paper  there  is  hardly  anything,  if, 
indeed,  there  is  anything  at  all,  with  which 
English  Liberals  would  not  agree.  Even 
upon  the  question  of  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  papacy,  so  thorny  a  subject  for  one  who 
is  at  once,  like  M.  de  Hiibner,  an  experi- 
enced statesman  and  a  convinced  Catholic, 
his  language  is  most  moderate  and  reason- 
able. Surely  some  compromise,  which 
would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere 
with  either  the  prestige  or  the  interests  of 
Italy,  will  sooner  or  later  bo  within  the 
reach  of  diplomacy.  "  Only  through  the 
spaces  of  time  do  we  come  to  the  centre  of 
opportunity." 

It  would  be  unpardonable,  before  con- 
cluding our  notice  of  the  first  of  the  two 
acts  into  which  "  Une  Annee  de  ma  Vie" 
is  divided,  to  omit  calling  attention  to  the 
numerous  very  beautiful  little  pictures  which 
are  to  be  found  scattered  through  it  in  great 
abundance.  Such  are  the  description  of  the 
peasant  girl  transformed  into  a  Hecuba  at 
p.  76,  of  the  parting  of  "  Hector  and  An- 
dromache" at  p.  105,  of  the  "  Madonna  of  the 
needle  "  at  p.  191,  of  the  group  of  ladies  at 
Brescia  at  p.  146,  and  of  the  sunrise  on 
Monte  Eosa  at  p.  232. 

The  curtain  rises  again  on  July  22,  by 
which  date  M.  de  Hiibner  found  himself 
back  in  Vienna,  whither  the  Archduke 
John  had  just  come  from  Frankfort  to  open 
the  Eeichstag,  and  where  a  ministry  com- 
posed of  well-intentioned  but  not  for  the 
most  part  strong  men  was  engaged  in 
governmental  functions  mocked  by  the  name 
of  power.  Sketches  are  given,  which  seem 
very  life-like,  of  its  leading  members — of 
Bach,  well  and  not  too  favourably  known 
in  later  days  ;  of  Latour,  destined  to  a  tragic 
end  ;  of  Wessenbcrg,  who  was  in  charge  of 
Foreign  Affairs  ;  and  of  Krauss,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  Finances.  The  last  two  were 
the  comic  personages  of  the  drama ;  and 
M.  de  Hiibner  gives,  in  describing  their 
works  and  ways,  free  course  to  the  humour 
which,  as  we  have  said,  never  deserted  him, 
even  in  the  darkest  hours. 

Alarmed  by  the  utter  want  of  a  ruling 
mind  in  the  councils  of  the  Emperor,  the 
young  diplomatist  took  a  bold  stop,  one 
which  had  eventually  a  most  favourable 
influence  on  his  own  career,  and  which  ex- 
tricated Austria,  not  for  long  indeed,  but 
BtiU  for  an  appreciable  time,  from  the  most 
imminent  peril.  He  wrote  to  Italy,  and 
urged  Prince  Felix  Schwarzenberg  to  come 
to  Vienna. 

Meantime,  revolutionary  things  took  their 
natural  course  in  that  city.  Confusion  grew 
ever  worse  confounded.  There  were  riots 
everywhere.  In  the  brief  space  of  six 
months  the  capital,  which  had  so  long  slept 
under  absolute  rule,  had  passed  from  being 
in  the  hands  of  men  whose  political  tempera- 
ture was  that  of  1789,  into  those  of  others 
whose  political  temperature  was  that  of 
1793.  At  the  very  end  of  the  month  of 
September,  M.  de  Hiibner  was  sitting  in  his 
room  when  a  man  suddenly  appeared  in  the 


doorway,  whoso  features,  as  it  was  rather 
dark,  he  could  not  at  first  distinguish.  The 
figure  advanced — it  was  Prince  Folix 
Schwarzenberg.  He  did  not  come  an  hour 
too  soon  for  his  friends.  On  the  6th  of 
October  the  revolution  had  passed  in(.o  the 
stage  of  armed  insurrection ;  Latour  was 
murdered,  and  Vienna  was  divided  into  two 
hostile  camps. 

Presently  the  Emperor  and  liis  family, 
escorted  by  a  large  body  of  troops,  loft 
Schoenbrunn  and  retired  upon  Olmiitz. 
Prince  Felix  Schwarzenberg  was  summoned 
thither  ;  but  being  the  soul  of  tlie  resistance 
to  anarchy  at  Vienna  he  could  not  imme- 
diately obey  the  summons,  and  sent  M.  de 
Hiibner,  who  thoroughly  shared  his  ideas 
as  to  what  had  to  be  done  in  the  present 
and  immediate  future. 

There  follows  a  very  curious  account  of 
what  befel  in  the  capital  of  Moravia  and 
on  the  route  thither.  An  extraordinary 
situation  it  was.  The  Government  had  sur- 
vived the  insurrection  of  October  6,  but 
consisted  only  of  two  members,  Wessenberg, 
who  was  at  Olmiitz,  and  Krauss,  who  was 
at  Vienna,  engaged  in  giving  a  little  money 
to  the  Eevolutionists  to  enable  them  to  kill 
the  Imperialists,  and  a  much  larger  amount 
to  the  Imperialists  to  enable  them  to  kill  the 
Eevolutionists. 

The  real  minister,  though  absolutely 
without  any  legal  title,  was  Prince  Felix 
Schwarzenberg.  His  power,  however,  was 
interfered  with  by  many  outside  influences, 
and,  not  least,  by  his  near  connection.  Prince 
Windischgraetz,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
northern  army,  and  who,  full  of  excellent 
qualities  as  a  soldier  and  a  man,  belonged 
to  the  race  of  those  who,  in  politics,  learn 
and  forgot  nothing.  Prince  Felix  Schwar- 
zenberg, on  tlie  other  hand,  though  not 
brought  up  to  politics,  and  profoundly 
ignorant  of  most  of  the  things  which  a 
statesman  ought  to  know,  had,  at  least, 
some  comprehension  of  the  world  in  which 
he  was  living,  and  saw  that  a  return  to  the 
old  state  of  things,  pure  and  simple,  was  out 
of  the  question.  It  is  the  curse  of  such  a 
system  as  that  which  prevailed  in  Austria,  from 
theaccession  of  theEmperorFrancisonwards, 
that  it  rears  those  employed  in  the  govern- 
ment to  be  mere  clerks,  turns  the  whole  of 
the  nobility  into  soldiers  or  idlers  or  both, 
and  throws  the  professional  and  mercantile 
classes  into  chronic  if  silent  opposition. 
When  the  hour  of  calamity  comes,  it  is 
fortunate,  indeed,  if  there  is  some  strong- 
headed,  strong-handed  man  to  take  the 
reins ;  for  it  is  at  least  better  to  have  a 
driver  who  drives  indifferently,  than  to  leave 
horses  who  are  running-away  to  their  own 
sweet  will. 

Before,  however,  the  political  knowledge, 
or  want  of  it,  in  either  of  the  two  brothers- 
in-law  could  be  a  matter  of  much  import- 
ance, Vienna  had  to  be  taken,  and  Prince 
Windischgi-aetz  was  the  only  person  in  a 
position  to  do  that.  M.  de  Hiibner  was 
accordingly  despatched  to  Prague  to  urge 
his  marching  on  the  capital.  This  he  was 
quite  ready  to  do,  even  with  the  slender 
force  which  was  at  his  disposal,  still  more  so 
when  that  force  rose,  as  it  shortly  did,  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  considerable  army.  The 
question  was  :  Could  the  Imperialists  arrive 


in   time  to  prevent  the  Hungarians,  who 
were  advancing  rapidly  from  the  eastward, 
joining  hands  with  the  revolutionary  party 
at  Vienna.      Fortunately  for  the  Imperial 
cause,  the  Ban  Jellachich  defeated  them  in 
an  action  fought  so  near   that  its  varying 
fortunes  could   be   followed  with   more   or 
less   accuracy  —  with    less    it   would    seem 
rather     than    more  —  by    the     insurgent 
commander  Messenhauser,  from  an  obser- 
vatory in  the  spire  of  St.  Stephen's.     Their 
defeat   enabled   Windischgraetz   to  pursue 
his  operations  undistiu-bed  ;  and  on  the  Slst 
the   city  sui-rendered,  after  having  tasted, 
happily  only  for  a  few  hours,   the  delights 
of  a  reign  of  terror,  and  of  having  been 
within  an  ace  of  losing  some  of  its  finest 
buildings  by  the  fire  of  the  Imiierial  bat- 
teries.     Anything  more   curious   than  the 
description  of  tho  headquarters  at  Hetzen- 
dorf ,  of  the  deputations  which  came  to  tho 
Marshal    from    the   town,    of    the   gloomy 
dinner  while  Vienna  was  burning,  and  of 
the  delight  when  its  destruction  had  been 
averted  by  a  fortunate  storm,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  find.     We   would  particularly 
direct  attention  to  the  narrative  which  M. 
de  Hiibner  gives  of  his  saving  the  life  of  a 
young  man,  who  was  about  to  be  shot  on 
the  1st  November  for  having  been  engaged 
in  giving  money  to  corrupt  the  troops.     He 
does  not  mention  the  fact,  but  it  is  an  open 
secret,  that  that  young  man  who  so  nar- 
rowly  escaped    death    lived    to   be   Prime 
Minister.      Strange,  indeed,  has   been  the 
fate   of    the   Emperor  Francis  Joseph,    in 
many  ways,  but  in  none  surely  more  than 
this — that  he  has  had  two  successive  Prime 
Ministers,    M.    de    Haymerle    and    Count 
Andrassy,  who,  belonging  to  totally  different 
races,  and  to  totally  different  positions  in 
society,    had,   under   totally    different   cir- 
cumstances,   both    been  in  early  life  con- 
demned to  die  by  his  own  tribunals,  or  by 
those  of  his  immediate  predecessor. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume,  although 
instructive  in  the  highest  degree  to  those 
who  have  followed  the  marvellous  series  of 
transformation  scenes  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  world  by  the  fortunes  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  since  the  coUapse  of  the 
Viennese  insurrection  in  1848,  will  be 
perhaps  less  attractive  to  the  casual  reader 
than  its  earlier  portions ;  but  he  will  find, 
amid  much  purely  political  matter,  many 
passages  of  more  general  interest.  Sudi 
are  tho  description  of  the  ceremonies  which 
took  place  at  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  the  accession  of  Francis  Joseph ;  of 
the  last  interview  between  Baron  Josika  and 
Prince  FeUx  Schwarzenberg,  in  which  the 
former  tried  in  vain  to  combat  the  Ul-con- 
sidered  plans  of  his  friend  about  Hungary ; 
and  of  the  mission  of  M.  de  Hiibner  to  the 
camp  of  Windischgraetz  just  before  the 
battle  of  Kapolna.  All  through  this  period 
M.  de  Hiibner — while  agreeing  completely 
with  the  foreign  policy  of  Prince  F.  Schwar- 
zenberg, and  agreeing  also  with  his  views 
in  internal  politics,  as  against  the  ideas  of 
men  who  had  been  more  influenced  by  con- 
stitutionalism as  it  was  understood  under 
Louis  Philippe — was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
centralising  projects  to  which  his  chief  had 
become  a  convert,  and  which  were  most  un- 
wisely persevered  in,  till  the  salutary  catas- 
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trophy  of  Koniggriitz  nearly  cigliteen  years 
later  gave  to  Deak  and  the  reasonable 
IJortion  of  the  Hungarians  all,  and  more 
than  aU,  they  had  ever  asked.  But  alas ! 
how  much  blood,  how  much  treasure,  and 
how  bad  a  lesson  as  to  the  respective  merits 
of  violence  and  of  policy,  would  have  been 
saved  if  those  ideas  had  prevailed  a  year 
before,  instead  of  more  than  haK  a  genera- 
tion after,  the  outbreak  of  the  Hungarian 
War! 

The  book  closes  with  an  account  of  the 
conversation  which  took  place  between 
Prince  Schwarzenborg  and  its  author,  when 
he  was  told,  to  his  own  infinite  surj)rise, 
that  ho  was  to  be  sent,  not  as  ho  had  asked, 
to  Eio,  but  to  Paris.  To  Paris  ho  went, 
and  parsed  there,  as  the  representative  of 
Austria,  ten  years,  which  must  have  been 
about  as  anxious  as  any  which  ever  fell  to 
the  lot  of  a  diplomatist.  Wo  should  all 
gain  much  knowledge  if  only  it  wore  possible 
for  him  to  tell  their  story,  but  alas !  that 
must  not  be.  "Scribantur  haec  in  genora- 
tione  altera."  Here  and  there  the  veil  has 
been  lifted,  as,  for  instance,  near  the  com- 
mencement of  Senior's  conversations  with 
M.  Thiers,  where  the  latter  describes  the 
excitement  of  Louis  Napoleon,  when  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Novara  came  to  Paris, 
and  when  a  rupture  between  France  and 
Austria  seemed  only  a  question  of  hours. 
It  will  be  seen  from  tho  conversation  alluded 
to  at  the  commencement  of  this  paragraph 
that  even  Prince  Felix  Schwarzenborg,  bold 
as  ho  was,  thought  that  a  quarrel  with 
France  might,  in  the  year  1849,  mean  the 
faU  of  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

That  the  view  of  the  events  of  the  Year  of 
Eevolutions  which  commended  itself  at  the 
time  to  M.  do  Hiibner  should  be  the  same  as 
that  which  tlien  or  now  was  taken  or  could 
be  taken  by  English  politicians,  who  suck  in 
constitutionalism  with  their  motlier's  milk, 
was  not  to  be  expected.  The  marvel  is  that, 
liaving  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of 
that  tremendous  time,  he  can  be  so  morcifid 
to  his  enemies,  even  to  Lord  Palmerston ! 
He  would  not  deny  that  tho  maintenance  of 
the  system  of  organised  do-nothing,  which 
was  the  leadiug  characteristic  of  Austrian 
statesmanship  for  a  long  time  previous  to 
1848,  was  quite  hopeless ;  but  he  would  urge, 
more  strongly  than  we  should,  the  great 
difficulties  that  had  been  caused  in  one 
direction  by  the  over-precipitate  legislation 
of  Joseph  II.,  in  another  by  tho  natural 
hoiTor  inspired  by  the  French  Eevolution. 
Undoubtedly,  too,  ho  would  pass  a  far  more 
lenient  judgment  upon  some  persons  whose 
names  figure  in  these  pages  than  the  his- 
torian looking  at  them  "  sine  ira  et  studio  " 
will  ultimately  do.  We  cannot,  however, 
expect  contemporaries  to  write  "  sine  ira  et 
studio."  They  would  give  us  very  bad 
materials  for  history  if  they  did. 

He  must  indeed  bo  fanatically  attached  to 
his  own  opinion  who,  however  much  he  may 
differ  from  the  conclusions  of  M.  do  Hiibner, 
can  resist  the  charm  of  this  most  fascinating 
work.  We  have  already  admitted  tho  im- 
possibihty  of  the  writer's  giving  to  us  the 
history  of  what  befel  him  in  tlie  decado  so 
fatofiil  to  his  country  which  immediately 
followed  the  year  he  has  described ;  but  a 
man  whose  recoUectious  go  back  to  the  timo 


when  Montalembert  and  Lamennais  went  to 
Rome,  about  the  alfair  of  the  Avenir,  must 
have  a  good  deal  to  tell  of  the  years 
between  1832  and  1848,  without  trespassing 
upon  departments  of  tho  haute  politique  as 
to  which  his  lips  are  sealed.  Possibly  the 
same  may  be  the  case  even  with  regard  to 
the  time  which  intervened  between  the 
outbreak  of  the  camjiaign  of  Magenta 
and  the  first  of  those  charmingly  de- 
scribed journeys  which,  taken  in  connexion 
with  his  diplomatic,  ministerial,  political, 
and  social  experienco,  give  him  a  better 
right,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  than  any 
living  man,  to  say  with  the  Ulysses  of 
Tennyson : 

' '  I  am  become  a  name  ; 
For  always  roaming  with  a  hiuigry  heart 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known ;  cities  of  men 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments, 
Myself  not  least,  but  honoured  of  them  all ;  " 

If  the  writer  of  the  Life  of  Sixtus  V., 
of  the  Promenade  Round  the  World,  of 
Fifty  Thousand  Miles  through  the  British 
Empire,  and  of  the  volume  under  review, 
has  the  happy  idea  of  taking  his  con- 
temporaries once  more  into  his  confidence, 
he  may  at  least  be  well  assured  of  their 
gratitude. 

M.  E.  Gbant  Dujff. 


Canada    and    the     Canadian     Question.      By 

Goldwin  Smith.  (MacmUlan.) 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  work  was  passing 
through  the  press  just  as  the  Canadian 
Dominion  was  in  the  turmoil  of  a  general 
election.  Some  of  tho  material  of  which  it 
is  composed  and  most  of  its  leading  ideas 
have  appeared  in  other  shapes.  But  con- 
sidering tho  time  chosen  for  its  issue,  it 
may,  without  offence,  be  described  as  a 
political  pamphlet  of  three  hundred  pages. 
Yet  it  is  a  pamphlet  which  no  publicist 
can  neglect  without  the  risk  of  remaining 
in  ignorance  of  much  which  he  ought 
to  know.  Even  the  "general"  reader, 
whose  interest  in  Canada  is  of  a  milder 
type,  will  be  repaid  —  in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  an  index — for  the  time  occupied 
in  its  study  by  tho  vigorous  English  and 
the  trenchant  criticism,  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  this  book,  as  they  have 
been  of  all  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  previous 
writings.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  its 
present  persuasiveness,  it  comes  a  day  behind 
the  feast.  The  arguments  for  tho  adoption 
of  a  particular  course  are  clear,  if  not  con- 
clusive. Its  arraignment  of  tho  Tory  party 
in  British  North  America  is  more  truthful 
than  polite  ;  its  demonstration  that  Canada 
ought  to  insist  on  unrestricted  free  trade 
with  the  United  States,  even  though  poUtical 
union  should  foUow,  is  so  very  logical  that 
it  is  complimentary  neither  to  the  Canadians 
nor  to  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  powers  of 
advocacy  to  know  that  the  people  to  whom 
these  pages  are  addressed  have  declined 
to  accept  his  advice.  Yet  they  have  de- 
cided to  support  Sir  Jolin  Macdonald 
and  Protection.  Even  the  provinces  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Smith,  would  have  been 
most  likely  to  vote  in  a  contrary  direction, 
have  returned  the  largest  majority  against 
any  steps  which  might  lead  to  their  absorp- 
tion in  the  neighbouring  Eepublic. 


The  thesis  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
undertakes  to  defend  is  that  the  physical 
map  of  Canada  does  not  correspond  to  the 
political  map,  and  that  the  real  difficulty  of 
the  Canadian  question  arises  out  of  this  lack 
of  correspondence. 

'The  political  map  displays  a  vast  and  imbrokea 
area  of  territory,  extending  from  the  boundary 
of  the  United  States  up  to  the  North  Polo,  and 
equalling  or  surpassing  tho  United  States  in 
magnitude.  The  physical  map  displays  four 
separate  projections  of  the  cultivable  or  habit- 
able parts  of  the  continent  in  the  Arctic  waste. 
The  four  vary  greatly  in  size,  and  one  of  them 
is  very  large.  .  .  .  The  habitable  and  cultivable 
parts  of  these  blocks  of  territory  are  not  con- 
tiguous, but  are  divided  from  each  other  by 
great  barriers  of  nature,  wide  and  u-reclaim- 
able  wildernesses  or  manifold  chains  of  moun- 
tains. .  .  .  Each  of  the  blocks,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  closely  connected  by  nature,  physic- 
ally and  economically,  with  that  portion  of 
the  habitable  and  cultivable  continent  to 
the  south  of  it  which  it  immediately  adjoins, 
and  in  which  are  its  natural  markets.  .  .  . 
Between  the  two  provinces  of  Old  Canada, 
though  there  is  no  physical  barrier,  there  is  an 
ethnological  barrier  of  the  strongest  kind,  one 
being  British,  the  other  thoroughly  French ; 
while  the  antagonism  of  race  is  intensified  by 
that  of  religion.  Such  is  the  real  Canada. 
Whether  the  four  blocks  of  territory  constituting 
the  Dominion  can  for  ever  be  kept  by  political 
agencies  imited  among  themselves  and  separate 
from  the  continent  of  which  geographically, 
economically,  and,  "'ith  the  exception  of  Quebec, 
ethnologically,  they  are  parts,  is  the  Canadian 
Question  "  (p.  3). 

The    nine    chapters    which    follow    are 
devoted  to  the  most  lucid  sketch  which  has 
yet  been  written  of  the  political,  social,  and 
commercial  relations  of  the  Canadian  pro- 
vinces, and  to  the   history  of  tho  country 
prior  to  confederation.     With  this  portion  of 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  volume  no  one  except 
an  extreme  Chauvinist  or  a  fanatical  partisan 
can  find  serious  fault.     The  same  may  be 
affirmed,  though  in  a  more  qualified  form, 
of  the  strictures  he  passes  on  the  present  form 
of  government.     It  has  not  been  an  entire 
success,  any  more  than  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  has  been  ;  and  he  must 
have  been   a  very  ignorant  optimist  who 
imagined  that  there  would  not  have  been 
hitches  here  and  there,  and  friction  all  along 
the  line,   until  the  discordant  elements  of 
rival  little  monarchies,  such  as  the  colonies 
actually  were,  got  into  working  order.     It 
took  much  longer  for  the  United  States  to 
got  over  tho  colonial  jealousies,  if  indeed 
they  have  ever  done  so.     Tho  "  government 
by  corruption  " — the  catching  of  votes,  and 
the  shutting  of  mouths  by  building  public 
works  where  no  public  works  are  required, 
the  low  political  morality  which   pervades 
all  parties,  the  pandering  to  ignorance,  or 
to  powerful  capitalists  who  provide  election 
funds,  by  a  needlessly  high  tariff,  the  entire 
lack  of  consistency  when  the  Jf  suit  vote  is 
to  bo  angled  for — these  and  a  score  of  other 
blots  in  the  system  in  vogue  we  admit  and 
deplore,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
other  kind  of  management  is  possible  if  the 
Ottawa   authorities    are  not  prepared    for 
disruption  or  at  least  for  a  subdued  civil  war. 
But  similar  drawbacks  are  notorious  in  the 
Australian  colonies,  and  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  "  machine  "  rule  in  the  United  States. 
They  arc  known  oven  nearer  home. 
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Nor  is  there  a  -word  to  be  said  against  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith's  contention  that  Imperial 
Federation  of  the  kind  advocated  by  tlieorists 
is  only  a  dream.  It  might  have  been  possible 
in  earlier  days,  but  our  colonies  grew  up 
under  no  kind  of  fixed  policy.  Unlike 
Greece  and  Home  in  ancient  times  and 
Spain  and  France  in  more  recent  periods, 
■we  never  formulated  any  conditions  for  these 
dependencies,  and  perhaps  to  this  freedom 
from  leading-strings  their  lusty  prosperity 
is  now  due.  Everything  in  their  growth 
was  make-shift ;  opportunism  was  the  only 
rule  in  Whitehall.  Loyalty  of  the  lip- 
service  sort  is  as  plentiful  in  Canada  as  in 
Australasia,  especially  among  the  agents  sent 
to  negotiate  a  loan,  or  the  politicians  who 
have  hopes  of  an  order.  And,  of  course, 
there  are  always  a  stream  of  new-comers  who 
are  often  more  English  than  their  relatives 
"  at  home."  Among  the  vast  number  of 
colonists,  however,  there  is  no  such  feeling. 
They  are  full,  no  doubt,  of  a  sort  of  "  God- 
save-the-Queen  " — "  Eule-Britannia  "  kind 
of  sentiment,  which  will  not  bear  the  strain 
of  a  call  for  the  exercise  of  self-sacrifice,  or 
as  was  the  case  in  the  old  American  Colonies 
— and  Virginia  was  more  loyal  than  any 
Canadian  province  until  King  George's 
statues  were  cast  into  bullets — a  feeling  that 
they  are  being  made  a  convenience  of  by 
the  mother  country.  This  in  a  small  way  is 
what  the  Newfoundlanders  are  at  present 
thinking,  and  what  on  '.'  larger  scale  has 
more  than  once  been  the  outcry  of  the 
Canadians  during  the  negotiations  between 
England  and  the  United  States  on  fishery 
questions. 

Annexation  is,  nevertheless,  an  entirely 
different  matter.  The  Canadians  have 
pronounced  against  it,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  can  if  they  choose  gain  all  the 
advantages  of  being  members  of  the  Union 
without  any  of  the  drawbaclis  attaching  to 
that  connexion.  Every  geographical  diffi- 
culty which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  signalises 
as  a  barrier  to  the  political  unity 
of  the  Dominion  applies  more  or  less 
to  the  United  States.  Alaska  is  entirely 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  Republic  terri- 
tory. Dreadful  deserts  intervene  between 
Texas  and  part  of  Arizona.  The  State  of 
Nevada  is,  except  for  its  rapidly  exhausting 
mines,  a  mere  sage-brush  waste.  The 
Great  Basin  is  little  better.  Western 
Oregon  is  separated  from  the  small  portion 
of  fertile  land  in  Eastern  Oregon  by  lava 
plains  ;  and  every  range  whicli  divides  our 
Pacific  province  from  the  rest  of  Canada 
acts  as  a  wall  of  an  even  more  formidable 
character  between  the  Pacific  States  and 
those  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Still,  many  of  these  barriers  will  vanish  as 
settlement  proceeds,  and  in  Canada  the 
"  wildernesses  "  which  so  a^ipal  our  author 
must  in  time  become  dotted  with  farms,  and 
logging  camps,  and  mines.  Two  centuries 
ago  there  were  worse  obstacles  between  the 
North  and  the  South  of  Scotland.  Ethno- 
logically,  the  Republic  is  quite  as  diversified 
as  the  Dominion.  Louisiana  is  practically 
French  and  Roman  Catholic.  Utah  is 
peopled  by  citizens  nearly  all  of  foreign 
birth  and  adherents  of  a  persecuted  creed. 
New  Mexico,  Lower  California,  and  much 
of    Florida    and    Texas  are   Si^anish    and 


Roman  Catholic ;  all  over  the  country 
the  Irish  and  Italian  feuds  and  the  out- 
cry for  sectarian  education  are  giving 
sore  anxiety  to  thoughtful  men  ;  while  the 
gigantic  negro  difficulty — almost  as  bad  as 
slavery — which  needs  to  be  faced  in  the  near 
future  is  not  one  of  the  perils  which  over- 
shadow Canada.  Nor  does  the  political 
system  and  the  antiquated  constitution  of 
the  United  States  attract  the  Canadians.  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  affirms  the  little  provincial 
governments  to  be  costly.  But  the  State 
governments  are  quite  as  dear ;  while  the 
impossibility  of  the  people  bringing  an 
effective  influence  to  bear  upon  tlicir  rulers 
except  once  in  four  years,  and  then  only  in 
60  clumsy  a  fashion  that  a  president  may 
have  a  majority  in  the  electoral  college  and 
yet  bo  175,000  in  the  minority  of  a  popular 
vote,  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  improve- 
ment on  the  Canadian  plan.  Canadian 
opinion  would,  in  any  case,  be  swamped  by 
that  of  the  older  American  States.  There 
is,  wo  know,  a  perfectly  good  feeling 
between  the  two  peoples.  But  the  Northern 
Dominion  has  no  desire  to  unite  with 
the  Southern  Republic ;  and  the  French 
Canadians  are  assuredly  not  likely  to  for- 
sake a  coimtry  in  whicli  their  faith  is 
endowed,  and  the  influence  of  their  clergy 
(secured  by  treaty)  greater  than  that  of  the 
church  of  the  ancien  regime  in  France.  This 
the  United  States  could  not  tolerate. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  advocates  unrestricted 
commercial  imion,  allowing  the  political  one 
to  come  if  need  be.  Theoretically,  free  trade 
all  over  the  American  continent  is  ad- 
mirable ;  jiractically,  the  Canadians,  after 
having  once  tried  it  with  the  United  States, 
do  not  wish  it,  knowing  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  would  gain  little  by  it.  For 
the  compact  would  cut  both  ways.  They 
might  have  a  market  over  the  border.  But 
the  men  over  that  border  would  also  invade 
their  market,  with  a  result  which  would  be 
ruinous.  At  best  the  Canadians  could  only 
deal  with  their  immediate  neighbours  in  the 
United  States,  and  even  then  they  would 
require  to  compete  with  the  local  farmers 
and  manufacturers.  They  could  not  send  to 
Colorado,  or  to  Oregon,  or  to  California. 
These  parts  of  America  are  further  from  the 
Ontario  producer  than  Groat  Britain,  and  the 
cost  of  desj)atching  goods  thither,  even  were 
there  a  large  market,  is  infinitely  greater 
than  despatching  them  by  sea  to  the  un- 
limited buyers  of  Ijondon  or  Liverpool.  We 
are  therefore  convinced  that,  though  both 
are  as  yet  not  within  the  bounds  of  practical 
politics,  independence  will  come  before 
annexation,  though  neither  ought  to  be 
possible  unless  the  wisdom  of  English 
statesmen  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  colonies  have  much  to  gain  from  us 
— defence,  credit,  influence ;  wo  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  get  from  the  greater 
number  of  them.  For  they  buy  from  us 
only  when  we  can  sell  cheaper  than  our 
rivals,  and  they  would  do  so  in  any  case. 
They  are  glad  of  our  surplus  population 
when  it  suits  them,  just  as  they  would  be 
glad  of  them  under  any  circumstances  ;  but 
the  self-governing  colonies  keep  their  official 
patronage  for  their  own  sons.  On  the 
contrary,  these  dependencies  are  our  weak- 
ness.     For    assuredly,    in    war-time    the 


necessity  of  detailing  fleets  to  protect  them 
would  weaken  our  home  defences ;  and  there 
is  no  manner  of  doubt  that,  were  it  not  for 
the  covert  threat  of  squeezing  Canada,  the 
United  States  would  long  ere  this  have  been, 
taught  the  meaning  of  a  more  "  spirited 
foreign  policy  "  than  that  which  they  have 
begun  to  regard  as  the  normal  temper  of  the 
British  Lion.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  thesis 
must,  therefore,  be  considered  inherently 
weak,  though  his  defence  is  strong,  his  in- 
formation ample,  if  one-sided,  and  his  entire 
work  as  able  as  any  of  the  previous  volumes 
witli  wliifh  he  has  enriched  our  political 
literature. 

RoBEKT  Beown. 


The  Memoirs  of  Alexandre  iJumas  (Pere), 
Being  extracts  from  the  first  five  volumes 
of  "  Mes  Memoires,"  selected  and  trans- 
lated by  A.  F.  Davidson.    (W.  H.  Allen.) 

"  For  the  re.st  the  translation  is  a  perfectly 
literal  one,"  says  Mr.  Davidson,  speaking 
of  the  manner  in  which  ho  has  "  Englished  " 
Dumas's  Memoirs,  or  rather  such  portion  of 
the  ^Memoirs  as  are  contained  in  these  two 
volumes  ;  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
the  literalness  is  not  almost  too  literal.  In 
such  phrases  as  the  following,  for  instance, 
the  English  is  scarcely  more  than  a  varnish 
— the  gi-ain  of  the  French  is  distinctly  visible 
beneath : 

"  The  dogs  howled  plteously.  They  imder- 
stood,  poor  aiiiuials,  that  in  this  kiiid  of  chase 
there  was  iiotbing  for  them  to  do."  "  Some 
decision  by  the  University  prevented  him  from 
keeping  a  college  at  his  own  house ;  he  was, 
however,  allowed  to  take  pui)ils  in  the  town." 
"Ah,  me  I  the  kuigs  of  1S27,  like  those  of 
1848,  surely  ought  to  have  known  that  it  is 
homage  which  blinds,  and  lessons  which  en- 
lighten." "  Imagine  ruins  inhabited  by  a 
people  impassive  and  taking  everything  as  it 
comes — a  people  wlio,  jjipo  in  mouth,  have  no 
other  occupation  thiin  to  lounge  on  a  bench  in 
front  of  their  doors,  and  who  pass  their  day 
like  this,  troubling  themselves  very  little  about 
their  families  or  chUdi-en."  "The  hairdresser 
required  me  for  ten  miuutes." 

And  similar  passages  might  be  quoted  ad 
infinitum. 

No  doubt  ilr.  Davidson  has  precedent. 
The  standard  of  translation  among  us  is 
not  high.  Few  things  are  rarer  than  to 
find  a  book  rendered  into  English  artisti- 
callj',  and  so  as  to  give  literary  pleasure ; 
and,  it  may  be  added,  few  thinps  are  a 
surer  test  of  a  feeling  for  style  than  the 
quality  of  a  writer's  translation.  When 
Matthew  Arnold  cj^uotes  a  passage  from  a 
foreign  author,  he  takes  the  trouble  iore-tJiink 
it  into  English,  to  put  it  before  the  reader 
in  such  a  form  as  the  original  author  would 
have  adopted  if  writing  in  English.  The 
many  passages  of  translation  in  Mr.  John 
Morley's  studies  of  Franco  in  the  eighteenth 
century  are  far  less  perfect.  And  the  French, 
who,  in  what  may  be  called  the  hack-work 
of  literature,  are  distinctly  better  craftsmen 
than  ourselves,  translate,  as  a  rule,  to  much 
better  effect. 

Lest  these  observations  shoiJd  seem  harsh, 
let  me  hasten  to  add  that  in  the  difficult  task 
of  selecting  the  material  for  these  volumes, 
and  more  especially  in  welding  that  material 
together,  Mr.  Davidson  has  shown  discretion 
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and  skill.  He  had,  in  truth,  no  light  task 
to  face.  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  groat 
Alexandre — who  was  it  called  him  one  of 
"  the  forces  of  nature  "  ?— had  a  large  way 
with  him,  and  not  only — coadjutors  helping 
-threw  off  book  on  book,  but  amplified  his 
/)ooks,  made  them  voluminous,  comprehen- 
sive, all  embracing.  His  Memoirs  are  in 
two  series.  They  fiU  many  tomes.  They 
treat  of  things  innumerable.  They  are 
historical,  literary,  biographical,  autobio- 
graxihical.  They  are  the  memoirs  of" 
Dumas's  contemporaries  as  well  as  his  own. 
They  are  the  memoirs  of  his  time.  To  pick 
and  choose  among  them,  keeping  this  and 
rejecting  that,  and  yet  not  to  convey  an  im- 
pression of  fragmentariness,  required  some 
knowledge  of  the  literary  joiner's  art. 

That  Mr.  Davidson's  selection  will  entirely 
satisfy   those    who    care  for    the    original 
Memoirs  is  scarcely  to  be  expected,  inasmuch 
as    tastes    differ.      For    myself,    with    all 
admiration    for    Dumas    the    romancer,    I 
confess  to  having    no    excessive    belief  in 
Dumas  the  historian;  and  I  should  wiUingly 
have  spared  the  relatively  numerous  pages 
in  these  volumes  devoted  to  the  career  of 
Dumas's  father,  in  order  to  have  more  of 
Dumas's  own  career.     "It  would  be  quite 
unpardonable,"  says  Mr.  Davidson,  plead- 
ing for   the   pages   in   question,  "  to  omit 
altogether  as  graphic  and  thrilling  a  story 
as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  range  of 
the  author's  writings."     But  hero  there  is 
siu-ely  room  for  a  distinguo.     When  reading 
of    the   three   immortal  Musqueteers,   and 
d'Artagnan   the    invincible,    or    of    Monte 
Cristo  and  his  marvellous  adventures,  one 
need  never  be  troubled  at  all  by  questions 
of     literal     accuracy    and     verisimilitude. 
Thanks   to   tlie   narrator's   admirable  skill 
and  lucidity,   his  power  of    grouping  and 
marshalling    facts,    his     unflagging    good 
spirits,  his   bright   qualities   of   style,  and 
last,  not  least,  his  belief  in  his  own  crea- 
tions— thanks  to  these,  the  reader  is  hurried 
along,    interested,     breatliless ;     conscious, 
perhaps,  when   he  comes  to  think  about  it, 
that  what  is  passing  before  his  mind's  eye 
is  only  as  the  "  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision," 
yet  still,  for  the  time,  more  than  content  to 
take  it  all  as  a  reality.  When, however,  Dumas 
is  professing  to  record  sober  facts  about  his 
father,  the  "  Horatius  Codes  of  the  Tyrol," 
it  is  not  quite  possible  to  maintain  the  same 
attitude  of  mind  ;  and  I  confess  that  a  doubt 
sometimes  haunts  me  as  to  how  far  General 
Dumas's  feats  of  arms,  like  those  of  General 
Hugo,  may  not  owe  much  of  their  lustre  to 
a  son's   imaginative  power.     Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  prefer  Dumas  as  the  narrator  of  his 
own  career,  and  that  of  his  immediate  con- 
temporaries. 

Here,  with  occasional  doubts  perliaps, 
one  may  enjoy  his  great  gifts  as  a  story- 
teller more  freely.  How,  with  the  scantiest 
of  education,  and  no  advantages  of  birth  or 
patronage,  he  battled  his  way  to  the  front, 
and,  as  the  author  of  "  Henry  III.,"  stood 
forth  as  a  leader  and  pioneer  in  the  great 
Eomantic  movement,  will  be  found  re- 
corded in  the  pages  of  this  book.  As 
to  his  fame,  it  may  be  said,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  fared  well  in  England. 
True,  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  some  eigh- 
teen   years     ago,    wrote    of    him    a    bio- 


graphy which  is  not  a  good  biography — 
which  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  indeed,  does  not 
scruple  to  describe  as  "  one  of  the  worst 
books  that  ever  was  written."  But  Thackeray 
in  the  past  did  him  almost  obeisance ;  and 
now,  in  the  present,  his  praises  are  uttered, 
and  with  fervour,  by  such  influential  "  press- 
men "  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and  Mr.  Henley, 
and  bj'  a  writer  so  popular  as  Mr.  Louis 
Stevenson.  His  work  is  surface  work,  if 
you  like,  but  with  what  excellent  qualities, 
and  liow  effective ! 

Frank  T.  Marzials. 


By  W.  Carew 


Studies  in  Jocular  Literature 
Hazlitt.     (Elliot  Stock.) 

Mr.  Hazlitt's  last  addition  to  "The  Book 
Lover's  Library "  is  pleasant  reading. 
Although  there  is  little  that  is  new  in  it, 
there  is  much  which  we  must  all  be  grateful 
to  him  for  resuscitating.  The  author  is 
Iiimself  struck  by  the  want  of  originality 
displayed  by  the  compilers  of  jest-books 
and  by  other  professional  joke-wrights. 
Like  children  and  savages,  who  want  the 
same  stories  told  with  as  little  variation  as 
human  frailty  permits,  the  jest-loving 
public  seems  to  resent  all  serious  innovation 
in  its  facetiae.  The  same  venerable  repartees 
are  fathered  on  classic  Greeks  and  mediaeval 
Italians,  on  eighteenth-century  abbes  and 
nineteenth-century  reviewers.  Tarleton  and 
Swift,  Sheridan  and  Sydney  Smith,  have 
been  in  turn  putative  fathers  of  jests  which 
will  in  duo  time  be  transferred  to  pro- 
fessional pun-makers  still  in  the  flesh  ;  and 
how  a  now  Master  of  Trinity  must  shudder 
at  the  accumulation  of  bon-mots  of  which 
the  next  generation  of  undergraduates 
will  at  his  exjjenso  relieve  the  memory  of 
Whowell  and  Tliompson !  Mittatn  noinitie, 
de  te  fabula  narratur. 

Some  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's  parallels  in  chaps, 
ix.  and  x.  are  very  interesting.  There  is  as 
much  to  be  learned  from  variants  in  this 
department  of  study  as  in  other  branches  of 
folk-lore  ;  but  the  likeness  sometimes  seems 
less  clear  than  our  author  imagines.  He 
occasionally  appears  too  mucli  inclined  to 
make  the  matter  of  the  joke  the  determining 
factor  rather  than  the  form.  But  the  form 
is  usually  of  the  essence  of  the  joke,  while 
the  matter  is  a  mere  accident.  Thus  the 
Millerism,  "  'When  did  you  ever  see  such 
a  winter  ?  '  '  Why,  last  summer,'  "  can 
hardly  be  described  as  an  anticipation  of 
Lamb's  (or  Coleridge's  or  Byron's),  mot  that 
"  summer  has  set  in  with  its  usual  severity." 
Mr.  Hazlitt  is  struck  witli  the  marked 
change  in  the  style  of  jests  and  lon-mota 
which  took  place  in  the  time  of  the  early 
Georges.     He  holds  that 

"The  appearance  of  Joe  Miller's  Jest's,  or  the 
Wifs  rnr7e-?Hfc»5Himder  fortuitous  [s/c]  circum- 
stances, in  the  time  of  Georgo  II.,  marked  the 
new  era.  It  was  as  if  the  jest-books  of  all 
prior  epochs  had  been  gathered  unexceptionally 
up,  and  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  to 
let  the  British  community  start  .afresh.  So 
broad  was  the  lino  of  demarcation  between  the 
old  rt'ijime  and  the  new ;  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  tliis  tndy  marvellous  change  is  an 
evolution  from  novel  phases  and  developments 
of  social  Hfe,  and  was  just  what  was  to  bo  anti- 
cipated. In  this  special  way,  perhaps,  a  more 
complete  alteration  had  taken  place  since  the 


Tudor  period  than  has  taken  place  between  the 
last  century  and  the  present  one ;  or,  in  other 
words,  in  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  "We 
cannot  believe  that  an  ordinary  reader  of 
Henry  VIII.'s  days  would  have  had  any  relish 
or  value  for  the  fxm  of  the  earlier  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  but  an  ordinary  reader  of 
the  present  time  perfectly  appreciates  the  anec- 
dotes and  humour — not  exactly  of  the  primitive 
lean' /nsruH/ffs  to  which  Joe  Miller  was  at  the 
outset  limited,  but  of  the  wits  who  flourished 
under  Walpole  and  side  by  side  with  Pope.  This 
group  of  men — authors,  actors,  dances,  and 
bona  viceurs-r-is  the  lineal  ancestry  of  Sheridan 
and  Matthews,  Sydney  Smith  and  Jerrold ;  and 
mutatis  mutandis,  the  form,  temper,  and  tone 
of  the  school  have  suffered  no  material  variation, 
since  its  first  rise  into  an  immortal  existence 
under  the  auspices  of  Miller  within  the  genial 
precincts  of  Clare  Market  "  (pp.  151-2). 

Allowing  for  the  obvious  exaggeration 
this  seems  true  in  the  main.  But  the 
change  is  dated  too  late.  A  little  further 
on  our  author  admits  that  the  modern  school 
goes  back  to  the  era  of  the  Restoration ;  and 
it  was  no  doubt  the  influence  of  French  wit, 
tlxen  first  felt,  that  drove  out  of  fashion  the 
somewhat  crude  and  clumsy  facetiae  of  the 
earlier  type.  The  wit-combat  in  Shak- 
spere's  comedies  is  related  to  the  neat 
repartee  in  Moliere's  as  a  bout  at  quarter- 
staff  is  to  a  duel  with  rapiers.  Brevity, 
neatness,  precision,  and  polish  became  the 
qualities  of  the  ideal  jest  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  have 
continued  so  until  our  own  time. 

Mr.  Hazlitt's  book  mako.s  no  claim  to 
completeness  of  treatment ;  and  many  sub- 
jects which  we  might  expect  to  lind  dis- 
cussed by  the  editor  of  Shahsjjere  Jed-Iioolfi 
are  left  unnoticed.  The  suggestion  of 
system  and  logical  arrangement  seems  little 
better  than  a  pleasant  pretence.  But  while 
one  readily  forgives  sins  of  this  sort  in  a 
book  of  this  sort,  the  reader  has,  I  think,  a 
right  to  complain  of  the  constant  omission 
of  references. 

F.  Eylaxd. 


NEW   NOVELS. 


By    Thomas    Terrell    and 
(Trischler.) 
By  Mary  E.  Mann. 


In 


Urith.     By  S.  Baring  Gould.     In  3  vols. 

(Methuen.) 

Ladi/    Delmar. 
T.  L.  White. 

A  irinter's   Tale 

2  vols.     (Bentley.) 
Friend  Ferditus.      By  Mary  H.  Tennyson. 

In  2  vols.     (Chapman  &  Hall.) 
Zadi/  Merlon.     By  J.   C.  Heywood.     In  2 

vols.     (Burns  &  Gates.) 
Belkrue.     By  W.   M.   L.   Jay.      (Griffith, 

Farran  &  Co.) 

Flower  de  Hundred.  By  Mrs.  Burton  Har- 
rison.    (CasseU.) 

For  King  and  Countrg.  By  Jane  A.  Nutt. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

Mr.  Baking  Gould  is  always  clever  and 
striking,  and  he  is  both  in  Urith.  But  the 
book  is  a  disappointment,  being  suggestive  of 
febrile  ratlier  than  of  natural  strength,  ox  of 
the  flogging  of  a  jadedhorse.  As  an  historical 
novel,  it  is  a  decided  failure— how  great  a 
failure,  whoever  chooses  to  compare  the  last 
volume  with  those  portions  of  Loma  Boone 
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which  cover  in  effect  the  same  period,  as  well 
as  deal  with  the  same  district  of  England, 
will  promptly  discover  for  himself.  Then, 
and  above  all  things,  Urith  is  intolerably 
long.  Mr.  Baring  Gould,  indeed,  seems  to 
invent  fresli  villainies  for  his  rather  weari- 
some scoundrel,  Fox  Crymes,  merely  to  eke 
out  his  three  volumes.  Yet  there  are  strong 
characters  and  strong  scones  in  Urith.  The 
heroine  herself  and  her  luckless  rival  Julian, 
although  they  are  placed  too  often  under  the 
lime-light,  are  attractive  in  their  way,  and 
have  no  counterparts  even  in  Mr.  Baring 
Gould's  large  gallery  of  fiction.  But  little 
can  be  said  of  her  lover  and  husband. 
He  is  contemptibly  weak  where  he  ought 
to  be  strong.  In  some  of  the  minor 
characters,  however,  especially  old  Squire 
Clevedon,  Luke,  and  (in  spite  of  his  in- 
terminable songs)  Uncle  Sol,  the  author 
is  seen  at  his  best.  That  is  a  genuinely 
effective  scene,  too,  in  which  Urith  saves 
her  lover  Anthony,  and  accuses  Fox  of 
attempting  to  murder  him. 

The  writers  of  Ladi/  Dehnar,  who  appear 
bent  on  rivalling  the  co-partnery  of  Besant 
and  Eice,  have  certainly  succeeded  in  pro- 
viding a  liighly  seasoned  dish  of  modern 
sensations  and  "  ideas  " — London  ruffianism, 
a  too  accurate  presentiment  of  a  tragedy, 
a  murder,  a  Scotch  marriage,  an  lieiress  in 
spite  of  herself,  the  ways  of  modern  "  mas- 
herdom,"  the  Russian  "cause,"  tlie  New 
Socialism,  and  English  Liberalism  of  to-  day 
— or,  at  least,  of  last  niglit.  Ladi/  Dehnar 
is  neither  realistic  nor  idealistic  ;  it  is  alto- 
gether improbable  and  unmitigatedly  melo- 
dramatic. That,  however,  is  neither  here 
nor  there,  for  the  book  is  as  clever  as  it  well 
can  be,  considering  the  materials  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  authors.  Lord  Delmar,  in  his 
character  of  selfish  aristocrat,  is  an  un- 
pleasant caricature ;  Jess,  with  a  good 
democratic  lover  at  her  elbow,  would  never 
have  taken  to  siich  a  fellow.  But  his 
murder,  happening  at  the  same  time  as  his 
election  to  parliament,  is  as  good  a  bit  of 
melodrama  as  has  been  provided  in  fiction 
for  a  long  time.  Boron,  the  wonderful 
lapidary,  fanatic,  andrevenger  of  dishonour, 
and  the  good  young  democratic,  could  hardly 
be  surpassed  in  their  own  lines.  Altogether, 
Ladij  Delmar  suggests,  above  all  things, 
that  Mr.  Sims  had  better  look  to  his  laurels. 

Murder— or,  at  least,  homicide — and  mad- 
ness play  their  parts  in  A  Winter^  Tale,  and 
there  is  in  it  the  usual  amount  of  love- 
making  of  different  sorts.  But  it  is  a  study 
of  character  more  than  a  novel.  As  such, 
it  is  rather  provoking  than  quite  satisfactory, 
much  less  quite  unsatisfactory.  There  arefour 
notable  portraits  in  it — Erica  Birch,  Barty, 
Harcourt,  and  Shadrach  Bush — and  one's 
duty  as  a  reader  comes  in  effect  to  spending 
half -hours  with  each  in  succession.  It  is 
rather  unfortunate  under  these  circumstances, 
however,  that  one  should  find  the  artist  per- 
petually touching  up  her  work.  Yet  this  is 
what  the  author  of  A  Winter's  Tale  is  found 
doing,  more  particularly  with  Barty.  In 
the  early  chapters  he  figures  as  a  rather 
selfish  young  fellow  of  the  class  that  read 
sporting  newspapers,  and  always  fancy 
women  have  designs  upon  them.  But  the 
story  is  not  half  through  before  he  changes 


into  a  muscular  and  lovable  Christian  of  the 
Kingsleyan  type.  Erica  Birch,  however,  is  a 
finished  sketch  of  a  thoroughly  independent 
girl,  who  is  conscious  that  she  can  command 
affection,  and  will  not  accept  any  inferior 
article  that  is  offered  her  under  that  name  ; 
while  the  evolution  of  the  selfish,  dream- 
ing, and  sensual  egotist,  Harcourt,  into 
a  madman  has  nothing  unnatural  or  strained 
about  it.  Some  of  the  incidents  in  A  Win- 
ter's Tale,  too — in  particular  the  death  of 
Penelope,  the  hapless  servant,  and  the 
escape  of  Erica  from  the  mad  Harcourt — 
are  managed  with  a  skill  which  speaks  well 
for  the  future  of  the  author  of  A  Winter's 
Tale  as  a  writer  of  sensational  fiction. 

It  may  at  least  be  claimed  for  Friend 
Terditus  tliat  the  i^lot  is  original,  and  as 
striking  as  it  is  original.  John  Sherwood, 
hurrying  from  India  to  England  to  seize 
and  punish  Lucien  Guadella,  who  has  robbed 
him  of  his  good  name,  not  to  speak  of  pro- 
lierty  of  anotlier  sort,  which  it  is  a  fashion 
to  consider  as  of  secondary  importance  com- 
pared with  a  good  name,  is  shipwrecked 
when  on  the  point  of  hunting  liis  quarry 
down.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  his  life  is 
saved.  As  things  are,  his  brain  is  so 
seriously  injured  that  when,  thanks  to  sur- 
gical skill  of  a  miraculous  order,  he  comes 
nominally  to  himself,  his  memory  is  gone. 
He  takes  to  his  bosom,  in  the  character 
of  a  step-brother,  the  man  who  has  done 
him  so  much  harm,  and  that  man's  mother 
as  well.  They  for  a  time  live  upon  him, 
phmder  him  right  and  left,  and  finally  in- 
duce liim  to  surrender  to  his  enemy  the  girl 
on  whom  he  has  set  his  heart,  and  who  has 
set  her  heart  on  him.  Eriend  Perditus, 
as  Sherwood  is  preposterously  styled, 
gets  disgusted  with  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  his  quasi  mother,  who  is  really  a 
singer  of  the  most  vulgar  music-hall  order. 
The  agitation  he  undergoes  precipitates 
another  physical  crisis,  as  a  result  of  which 
Friend  Perditus  is  re-transformed  into  John 
Sherwood,  and  all  ends  well.  The  plot,  in 
spite  of  its  extravagant  improbability,  is 
admirably  worked  out  from  first  to  last. 
There  are  also  several  remarkable  and 
finished  portraits  in  Friend  Perditus.  The 
Guadellas,  notwithstanding  the  brazen  vul- 
garity of  the  mother,  are  good  specimens  of  the 
modern  conspirator  class  ;  while  there  could 
not  be  better  foils  to  them  tlmn  Ella  Madise 
and  Friend  Perditus's  good  friends,  the 
Halls.  If  it  be  conceded  that  everything 
that  is  artistic  is  also  fair  in  fiction,  then 
Friend  Perditus  must  be  accounted  a  strong 
and  successful  novel. 

Lady  Merton  is  fuU  of  Rome,  and,  more's 
the  pity,  theologically  as  well  as  topo- 
graphically. It  is  written  by  a  man  who  is 
evidently  very  much  in  earnest  about  the 
eternal  controversies  of  which  the  Eternal 
City  is  still  the  centre,  so  much  so  that  his 
book,  able  as  it  is  in  more  respects  than  one, 
fails  to  achieve  a  success  even  in  the  sense 
in  which  Lord  Beaconsfield's  works  are 
successful.  And  yet  there  are  many  things, 
even  many  incidents,  in  Lady  Merton  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  have 
gone  to  the  making  of  a  really  good 
novel.  There  is  the  jealousy  entertained 
for  Lady  Merton  by  her  husband.      There 


is  the  mischief-making  of  Lady  Merton's 
stop-daughter  Vivy.  There  is  the  love-storj' 
of  Nina  and  Hugh,  complicated  by  the 
actions  of  Nina's  liot-blooded  Italian  father. 
There  is,  above  all  things,  the  episode 
of  the  remarkably  clever  and  well-drawn 
impostor  the  Hon.  Frank  Glyder.  If  Mr. 
Iley  wood  would  let  theology  alone,  he  would 
probably  succeed  in  producing  an  effective 
story  with  a  more  than  ordinarily  effective 
plot.  As  things  are,  however,  we  seem  here 
to  be  looking  on,  not  at  the  play  of  life, 
but  at  the  doings  of  an  informal  Oecumeni- 
cal Council. 

There  is  in  Bellerue  a  good  deal  of  the  fine 
— and,  worse  still,  of  the  "  thoughtful  " — 
writing,  which  somehow  the  inmates  of 
rural  parsonages  are  supposed  to  like. 
There  are  acres  of  such  sentences  as  "  The 
little  city  of  BeUerue  stiU  sits  among  her 
green  hiUs,  with  the  beautiful  river  flowing 
at  her  feet,  and  the  Delectable  Mountains 
smiling  upon  her  from  over  the  way ;  and 
still  she  is  fair."  Apart  from  this— the  lead- 
ing feature  of  the  book — it  is  a  sufficiently 
readable  story  of  a  good  j'oung  man  whose 
career  is  a  moral  success,  but  who  is 
socially  ruined  by  the  fact  of  his  being 
falsely  acctised  of  a  murder.  This  idea,  how- 
ever, is  not  original.  So  far  as  plot,  at  all 
events,  is  concerned,  the  novelty  to  be  foimd 
in  Bellerue  lies  in  the  virtual  personation  of 
the  supposed  murderer  by  a  friend,  who  de- 
sires to  clear  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and 
in  the  ciu-ious  circumstance  that  the  murder 
is  not  committed  by  the  man  whose  interest 
it  was  to  commit  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
love-making  of  the  kind  that  is  always  more 
or  less  tinged  with  pathos,  and  that  is 
always  eminently  "  proper "  if  not  even 
"genteel."  For  the  rest,  one  would  have  liked 
Rolf  Kenwood  to  have  been  a  little  more 
successful  and  a  little  less  magnanimous. 
One  feels,  indeed,  that  Captain  Murray 
wo\ild  have  made  a  better  actor  in  the  drama 
of  Bellerue  than  Rolf  Kenwood,  instead  of 
being  merely  a  successful  understudy. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  gives,  in  Flower 
de  Hundred,  not  so  much  a  novel  as  a  picture 
of  om  Virginia  plantation  and  Virginian 
family  life  before  and  after  the  Civil 
"War.  Hers  is  not  indeed  the  style  of 
Thackeray,  much  less  of  the  late  E.  P. 
Roe.  Yet  both  are  suggested  in  the  one 
case  by  Mrs.  Harrison's  pictures  of  the 
Southern  aristocracy — Miles  Throckmorton 
recalls  the  Warringtons — and  in  the  other 
by  her  representations  of  the  blacks 
that  lived  and  throve  on  the  planta- 
tion. The  two  leading  figures  in  Floiver 
de  LIundred  are  Miles  Throckmorton,  a  gal- 
lant young  American  soldier,  who  fights 
with  Garibaldi  for  the  unity  of  Italy, 
and  with  his  fellow  countrymen  for  the 
independence  of  the  Confederacy ;  and  his 
grandfather,  whose  affection  for  him  is  the 
sheet-anchor  of  his  life.  There  is  also  an 
imdercurrent  of  pleasant,  though  rather 
slow-going,  love-making.  How  Miles  con- 
trived for  so  long  to  misunderstand  Ursula's 
feelings  towards  him,  it  will  puzzle  most  girl 
readers  of  Fiower  de  Hundred  to  make  out. 
The  book  is,  however,  so  brightly  WTitten 
and  so  enjoyable  in  a  variety  of  ways  that 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  subjected  to  severe 
criticism. 
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For  King  and  Country  is,  apart  from  tlie 
prologue  and  epilogue,  neither  of  which  is 
especially  lively,  a  story  of  France  in  the 
period  of  the  struggle  between  the  Eepublic 
and  La  Vendee.  The  narrator  is  supposed 
to  be  a  young  French  girl,  full  of  piety  and 
loyalty  to  the  cause  of  monarchy  in  France, 
who  ultimately  finds  shelter  and  chastened 
happiness  in  England.  Her  story  is  told  in 
a  sufficiently  simple  fashion,  and  the  author 
aims  at  being  historically  accurate,  in  spite 
of  _  a  very  evident  bias.  There  are  good 
things  in  this  book,  and  one  or  two 
historical  characters,  such  as  Carrier  on  the 
one  side,  and  Jean  Chouan  on  the  other, 
stand  out  in  bold  relief.  But  the  story  as 
a  whole  is  portentously  long  and  dull,  and 
somehow  leaves  in  the  mouth  the  taste  of 
Alison's  Hutory  of  Europe. 

William  Wallace. 


SOME  VOLUMES  OF  TRANSLATION. 

The     Inspector :      a     Comedy.       By     Gogol. 
Translated    from    the    Russian   by    T.    Hait- 
Davies.     (Thacker,   Spink   &  Co.)     The  clever 
comedy  of  the  great  Russian  novelist  Gogol  is 
almost  unknown  among  us  ;   and  therefore  Mr. 
Hart-Davies,  who  has  previously  ventured  into 
the  field  of  Slavonic  literature  by  his  translation 
of  the  poems  of  the  Dokabrist  Eileyev,  has  done 
a  service  by  bringing  it  to   the   notice  of  the 
EngUsh  public.     Clever,  however,  as  it  is,  we 
doubt  very  much  whether  it  will  be  appreciated 
in  this  coimtiy,  the  state  of  society  which  it 
describes   being  so    unfamiliar  to   us.     More- 
over, as  Mr.  Davies  confesses  in  the  preface  to 
his  translation,  the  characters  are  throughout 
too  abject  and  servde  to  enlist  our  sympathy,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Osip  (Joseph),  the  ser- 
vant, who  is  a  kind  of  Slavonic  Sam  Weller.   The 
two  women  (mother  and  daughter),  Anna  and 
Maria,  are  thoroughly  uninteresting  persons — 
vain  and  vidgar.     It  is  a  great  pity  that  Gogol 
did  not  add  some  characters   more  capable  of 
winning  our  regard.     The  best  scone  is  that  of 
the  denouement,  when  the  postmaster  finds  by 
opening  a  letter  that  the  young  man  who  has 
been  living  at  free  quarters  among  them  is  not, 
as  they  supposed,  the  Government  inspector  (in 
disguise)  sent    to   pry  mto  their  malpractices, 
but    a    dissipated   young   coxcomb,    who  has 
thoroughly  enjoyed  and  amused  himself  at  their 
expense.     Tlie  old  prefect  {(jorodnichi)   bursts 
into  fits  of  rage  on  finding  how  completely  he 
has   been    duped,    having    even    allowed    his 
daughter  to  be  engaged  to  the  adventurer.     In 
his  wrath,  however,  he  only  reflects  upon  the 
mmiber  of  people  he  himself  has  cheated,  and 
the  fact  that  he  has  never  been  cheated  before. 
He  remains  a  rogue  to  the  last.     The  comedy 
has  been  of  great  service  to  the  cause  of  Russian 
morality,  in  purifying  official  Ufc,  and  exposing 
to  merciless  ridicule  the  peculations  and  cor- 
ruptions of  the   Ghinovniks.     Hence  the  great 
pleasure  with   which,   as   we  are  told,  it  was 
always  welcomed    by  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
Other  satirists  have  successfully  ventured  into 
the   same   field — to   take    only    one    example, 
Saltikov,  who  wrote  under   the  nom-de-(juerre 
of  Stchedrin,  and  whose  "  Provincial  Sketches  " 
{Gubernskia    Ocherki),   published    about  thirty 
years  ago,  created  a  great  sensation  in  Russia. 
Mr.    Hart-Davies    has    given    a    faithful  and 
spirited  version  of  the  comedy.     Of  course,  here 
and   there    he    has    been  obUged   to    employ 
English    equivalents    for    the     untranslatable 
expressions  of  the  original,  especially  in  ren- 
dering the  copious  terms  of  abuse  showered  on 
each  other  by  the  enraged  dupes.     Just  as  they 
are  at  the  height  of  their  disgust,  a  gendarme 
announces  to  them  that  a  real  official  has  just 


arrived  from  St.  Petersburg.  "We  do  not 
always  care  for  the  slang  he  has  introduced,  as 
when  he  makes  the  ladies  say,  "  Lor',  here's  a 
pretty  scene ! "  "Lor',  fancy  that!"  &c.  A 
short  life  of  Gogol  is  added,  which,  however, 
the  reader  who  knows  nothing  about  him  before 
will  be  found  somewhat  inadequate.  Hardly 
anything  is  said  about  his  wonderful  novels 
and  tales.  Allusion  is  just  uiade  to  the  "  Dead 
Souls,"  and  that  is  all.  We  hope  Mr.  Hart- 
Davies  will  give  a  fuUer  biography  on  a 
subsequent  occasion  :  he  has  already  shown 
himself  well  acquainted  with  Russian  Uterature. 

The  Dramatic  WorJxS  of  Jean  Racine:  a 
Metrical  English  Version  by  Robert  Bruce 
Boswell.  Vol.  ii.  (Bell.)  Mr.  Boswellhas  now 
translated  six  more  of  Racine's  dramas — viz., 
"Bajazet,"  "Mithridates,"  "Iphigenia,"  "Phae- 
dra," "Esther,"  and  "  Athahah."  Practice,  we 
think,  has  improved  his  blank  verse :  it  is  still  too 
monotonous,  but  rather  less  stiff  than  it  was  in 
vol.  i.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  Racine 
bears  the  transmutation  into  English  blank 
verse  without  losing  much  of  such  charm  as  he 
possesses.  Platitudes  often  pass  muster  for 
ideas,  when  put  neatly  and  antithetically;  but 
the  illusion  vanishes  with  the  loss  of  the 
original  form.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  speech 
of  Theramenes  (Phaedra,  Acti.,  sc.  1.)  when 
Hippolytus  has  avowed  his  affection  for  Aricia. 
The  position  is  a  poetical  opportunity;  the 
result  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  gods,  dear  prince,  if  once  your  hour  is  come. 
Care  Httle  for  the  reasons  that  should  guide  us. 
Wishing    to    shut  your  eyes,   Theseus  unseals 

them ; 
Hia  hatred,  stirring  a  rebellious  ilame 
Within  you,  lends  his  enemy  new  charms, 
And,  after  all,  why  should  a  guiltless  passion 
Alarm  you  ?    Dare  you  not  essay  its  sweetness. 
But  follow  rather  a  fastidious  scruple  ? 
Fear  you  to  stray  where  Hercules  has  wauder'd  f 
What     heart    so    stout    that    Venus    has    not 

vanquished  ? 
Where  would  you  be  yourself,  so  long  her  foe, 
Had  yom-  own  mother,  constant  in  her  scorn 
Of  love,    ne'er    glowed    with    tenderness    for 

Theseus  ? 
What  boots  it  to  affect  a  pride  you  feel  not?" 

&c.,  &c. 

It  is  not  poetry,  but  mere  argument,  untouched 
with  sympathy,  uusalted  with  humour.  It  is 
serious,  yet  how  hard  it  is  to  take  it  seriously  I 
and  more  charm  of  style  than  Mr.  Boswell 
possesses  is  necessary  to  enliven  its  flatness. 
He  is  better  in  the  choric  and  hymnal  passages 
of  "Athaliah";  e.y.,  Act  i.  sc.  4,  p.  341  : 

"  Oh  !  mount  of  Sinai,  let  the  memory  stay 
Of  that  for  ever  great  and  famous  day, 

When  on  thy  flaming  head. 
In  clouds  conceal'd,  the  Lord  reveal'd 
To  mortal  eyes  a  ray  from  Ilis  own  glory  shed. 
Tell  us    why  glow'd  those  lightning  fires   up 

there. 
Why  roU'd  the  smoke,  why  peal'd  in  troubled 
air 
Thmider  and  trumpet's  blare  ? 
Came  lie  that,  back  to  primal  chaos  hurl'd, 
On  its  foundations  of  past  ages  whirl'd — 
Came  He  to  shake  the  world  ?  " 

We  suppose  that  the  instinct  of  rhyming 
"whirl'd"  and  "world"  is  ineradicable.  On 
the  whole,  we  doubt  if  Mr.  Boswell's  task  be 
one  that  can  be  achieved,  to  any  real  satisfac- 
tion. To  the  tiro  in  French  it  will  be  useful, 
but  Racine  himself  stands  in  the  way  of 
his  translator's  effort  to  make  his  dramas 
interesting. 

C'am2>ion :  a  Tragedy  in  a  Prologue  and  Four 
Acts.  By  Rev.  G.  Longhaye,  S.J.  Trans- 
lated into  English  blank  verse  by  James 
GUlow  Morgan.  (Bums  &  Oates.)  We  have 
never  seen  the  French  original,  of  which  the 
little  volume  before  us  is  a  translation. 
Edmund    Campion   was.  one    of    the    Roman 


CathoUc  sufferers  who  have  recently  been 
beatified  by  Leo  XIII.  To  those  of  his  own 
body  Campion  and  his  fellows  in  captivity, 
torture,  and  death,  appear  as  martyrs :  Protes- 
tant Enghshmen  regarded  them  at  the  time  as 
traitors  to  their  Queen  and  coimtry.  Their 
true  position  has  been  fought  over  with  all  the 
zeal  that  religious  controversy  never  fails  to  call 
forth.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  cause 
for  which  Campion  suffered,  no  one  will  call  in 
question  who  knows  his  history  that  he  risked 
his  Ufe  and  met  a  tragic  death  from  motives 
that  to  him  were  holy.  His  life  lends  itself 
easUy  to  dramatic  composition ;  but  Father 
Longhaye,  as  seen  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Morgan,  is  not  a  poet  of  a  high  order.  The 
verse  is  smooth,  and  no  passage  falls  con- 
spicuously below  what  we  have  a  right  to  look 
for;  but  the  whole  composition  is  stiff  and 
ungainly.  When  we  thmk  of  what  a  great  poet 
might  have  made  of  a  theme  so  noble,  we 
close  the  book  with  feelings  of  disappointment 

The  Plays  of  Euripides.  Translated  into 
English  Prose  from  the  Text  of  Paley.  By 
E.  P.  Coleridge.  Vol.  I.  (Bell.)  Mr.  Coleridge 
has  accomphshed  almost  the  moiety  of  a  very 
considerable  task.  There  is  a  particular  difB- 
culty  in  rendering  Euripides  into  English— a 
less  difficulty,  perhaps,  than  some  which  beset 
the  translation  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  but 
a  special  difficulty  for  all  that.  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles  are  never  prosy ;  their  translator 
must  somehow  reach  a  high  level  of  poetical 
expression,  and  keep  to  it  if  he  can.  But 
Euripides  is  often,  perhaps  intentionally,  prosy  ; 
shall  the  translator  attempt  to  rise  and  fall 
with  his  original,  or  to  preserve  an  agreeable 
flight  in  a  sort  of  temperate  zone  ?  Euripides 
is  doubtless  more  modem  in  tone  than  his  great 
rivals — shall  his  translator  deal  freely  in 
modernisms  or  no  ?  These  perplexities  may 
seem  light ;  they  are,  in  reality,  very  serious,  as 
anyone  may  find  by  trying ;  and  anyone  who, 
like  Mr.  Coleridge,  sticks  to  his  task  through 
nine  plays  has  fought  a  brave  fight,  whether 
he  wins  or  loses.  To  us  it  appears  that  the 
style  of  the  translation  has  been  insufficiently 
revised.  One  defect,  into  which  it  is  easy  to 
fall,  but  from  which  it  is  also  quite  easy  to 
escape  by  revision,  is  the  allowing  blank  verse 
to  intrude  into  prose.  This  occurs  constantly 
in  Mr.  Coleridge's  version — e.r/.,  when  her 
father  finds  Glance  perishing  in  the  folds  of  the 
fatal  robe  [Medea,  11.  1204-1221),  and  clings  to 
her  dying  form, 

"  He  strove  to  rise,  but  she  still  held  him  back ;  " 
and  if  ever  he  pulled  with  all  his  might, 
"  From  ofE  his  bones  his  aged  flesh  he  tore." 

This  is  just  sufficiently  versified  to  spoil  it  as 
prose.  The  defect  is  one  which  seems  to  beset 
Mr.  Coleridge  more  in  the  iambic  than  in  the 
choric  parts ;  the  familiar  form  of  Greek  verse 
pushes  him  unconsciously  into  English  verse, 
while  the  irregular  and  less-familiar  choric 
metres  allow  him  to  think  them  out  in 
prose,  sometimes  in  graceful  prose  —  e.<j., 
the  closing  part  of  the  celebrated  chorus 
in  the  Alcesiis  {4yii  /col  5ii  Moucraj,  k.t.K.)  is 
well  turned.  Yet  even  here,  at  the  opening  of 
the  chorus,  the  translator  falls  straight  into 
verse  cadences  : 

"  Myself  have  traced  the  JIuses'  path. 
Have  soared  amid  the  stars. 
Have  laid  my  hold  on  many  a  theme,"  iS:c. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  Mr.  Coleridge  is  happier 
in  rendering  Euripides  than  he  was  in  essaying 
ApoUonius  Rhodius,  yet  surely  the  latter  was 
the  easier  task  for  prose !  He  nnist  get  clear  of 
his  poetical  cadences,  however,  and  especially 
of  his  lapses  into  blank  verse,  before  he  can 
climb  into  the  rank  of  elegant  prose  translators  ; 
above  all,  he  must  avoid  the  language  of 
newspaper  reports  —  such  as    "to    crave    an 
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interview"  {Mtdea,  1.  77 j).  So  superior  is  he 
to  the  old  prose  versions  that  he  might  well 
revise  his  work  more  thoroughly. 

Die  Trmjodien  ihs  Aaditjlus.  Verdeutscht 
von  B.  Todt.  (Wien  &  Prag:  Tempsky; 
Leipzig  :  Freytag.)  Herr  Todt,  like  many  an 
enthusiast  for  his  own  subject,  is  perturbed  to 
see  and  hear  Philistines  openly  disregarding  it, 
or  minimising  its  importance  to  the  world. 
With  a  sigh  ho  repeats,  "  '  Der  HcUenismus,' 
sagt  man,  '  hat  soino  Arbeit  gethan,  der 
Hellenismus  kann  gehen.' "  But,  really,  this 
only  proves,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  there 
are  prigs  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  England. 
It  is  but  fair  to  remember,  in  such  cases,  how 
much  triumphant  priggishness  ere  now  has  been 
exhibited  on  the  other  side.  UndeteiTed,  bow- 
ever,  by  the  shrewd  remark  of  a  distinguished 
critic,  "  Uebersetzungen  geben  stots  nur  die 
Kehrseite  des  Teppichs,"  Herr  Todt  has  given 
us  the  whole  of  Acschylus's  seven  plays  in  a 
readable  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  fairly 
correct  form.  We  regret  his  decision  to  avoid 
all  rhyming,  "  welcher  dem  ganzen  oinen  zee 
modernen  Anstrich  geben  wiirde,"  because,  in 
our  view,  a  translation  into  a  modem  tongue 
is  in  the  main  an  appeal  to  those  who  do  not 
know  the  original,  not  to  those  who  do  ;  the 
"  modern  tincture"  of  rhyme  makes  appeal  to 
their  sense  of  poetiy,  and  unless  this  be 
aroused  the  "  cold  correctness ''  of  the  version 
will  leave  its  readers  cold  too.  Greek  choruses, 
in  fact,  lose  much  of  their  swing  and  rhythm 
by  being  treated  too  cautiously.  For  instance,  the 
notable  commencement  of  the  thorus  in  the 
Ayamemnoii,  1.  GSl  {ris  hot'  i>pi^a{iti  k.t.a.)  is 
truncated  by  Herr  Todt  on  the  ground  that 
the  "  Wortspiel "  at  the  beginning  cannot 
satisfactorily  bo  reproduced  in  German.  Ho 
actually  omits  the  first  eight  lines,  and  com- 
mences : 

"  Helena,  die  mit  dem  Spcer  gcworb'no, 
Aus  des  Ehegemaches  leiiicr  Hiillo 
Fuhr  fie  hin  mit  giinstigem  Hauch  des  Westes. 
Aber  viele  EchUdbewehrte  .liiger 
Folgten  ihreu  unsichtbareu  Spurcu 
Um  zu  landeu  am  Simois-str.indo, 
Wo  die  grofsc  blutige  Viilkerfehde 
Ganze  Stiirame  ins  Vcrderbcu  stiirzte." 

The  fainthearted  omission  of  the  earlier  lines, 
and  the  lack  of  rhyme,  combine  to  make  the 
version  heavy  just  where  vigour  was  reqidred. 
In  narrative  passages  the  translation  seems  to 
us  much  more  successful.  As  an  example,  take 
the  lines  {Prcm.  Vinct.  11.  3ol-362) : 

"  ITnd  auch  den  Sohu  der  Erde  aus  den  Ilijhlen 
Kilikiens,  den  hundertkiipfigen  Typhos, 
Das  stiirmiscli-wilde  Uiigehcuer,  beklag  ich, 
Den  nun  Gewalt  gcbiindigt.    Allen  Ciutteni 
Trotzt'  er  und  schnob  mit  grimmen  Ziihnen  Mord , 
TJnd  blitzte  Feuer  aus  den  wilden  Augen, 
Als  wollt  er  Zeus  von  seinem  Throne  stiirzen  ! 
Alleinihm  kam  das  wackere  Gesehoss 
Des  Zeus  hcrab,  der  flammcnspruhcnde  Strati, 
Der  ihu  aus  seiner  stolzen  Prahlerei 
Herabwarf.    Denn  getroffeu  in  das  Herz 
Vom  Donnerkiel  ward  seine  Kraft  zu  Staub." 

This  is  not  by  any  means  a  perfect  version ;  the 
last  line  is  but  a  pale  show  of  ^<p(\f/a\iieri  Ka^iBpov- 
i^fiOri  aSfios.  But,  as  a  whole,  there  is  some  of  the 
breath  of  Aeschylus  wandering  over  it,  while 
in  the  choric  parts  we  feel  the  translation 
laboured — often  good  in  its  way,  but  seldom 
adequate  or  inspired.  Perhaps  an  exception 
should  be  made  for  the  version  {Clioeph.  11. 
585-651)  of  loAAti  /utK  70  Tpi(pei  (t.T.x.,  the  whole 
of  which,  and  especially  the  close,  is  finely 
rendered. 

Hereen  Geoeg  Kaibel  and  Adolf  Kiess- 
I.INQ  have  already  published  (Strassburg :  Karl 
Triibner)  a  translation  into  German  of  "  Aris- 
totle on  the  Constitution  of  Athens."  It  forms 
a  neat  little  volume,  printed  in  Roman  type,  of 
108  pages,  with  no  notes,  except  an  occasional 


date  inserted  in  the  margin.  In  their  preface, 
the  translators  pay  a  compliment  to  the  work 
of  the  original  editor,  who  has  certainly  thus 
far  received  better  treatment  from  foieign 
critics  than  from  his  o^/n  countrymen. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  consequences 
of  the  new  American  law  of  copyright,  the  first 
effect  will  undoubtedly  bo  to  produce  a  stag- 
nation in  the  English  publishing  trade  during 
the  next  few  months.  It  is  already  announced 
that  the  promised  edition  of  Mr.  lluskin's 
Poems  will  be  held  back  until  after  July  1, 
when  the  American  statute  comes  into  opera- 
tion ;  and  we  hear  that  the  issue  of  Mrs. 
Sutherland  Orr's  Life  of  Browning  will  prob- 
ably be  delayed  with  the  same  object.  Our 
popular  novelists,  who  are  destined  to  derive 
the  largest  benefit  from  the  American  conces- 
sion, will  also  certainly  bo  advised  to  wait. 
Altogether,  May  and  June  will  be  bad  months 
for  the  trade. 

Meanwhile,  the  practice  begun  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan — of  issuing  more  important  books  at 
a  fict  price,  so  as  to  defeat  the  diseoimt  system — 
is  rapidly  extending.  It  has  been  adopted  by 
Messrs.  Griffith,  Farran  &  Co.  in  the  case  of 
the  Talleyrand  Memoirs,  and  this  week  by 
Mr.  W.  Heinemann  with  the  Do  Quincey 
Memorials. 

Tjie  next  volume  to  appear  in  the  series  of 
"  Eulers  of  India"  will  be  Lord  IIardiii(/i; 
written  by  his  son,  the  present  Viscount,  who 
was  private  secretary  to  his  father  when  in 
India.  No  Life  of  Lord  Hardinge  has  hitherto 
been  published,  and  the  memoir  in  the  Didivnari/ 
(1/  National  lliaf/raphy  contains  a  number  of 
inaccuracies.  Though  the  larger  portion  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  his  governor-generalship 
(18-11-48),  several  incidents  of  the  battles  on 
the  Sutlej  being  now  for  the  first  time  made 
public,  a  sketch  is  also  given  of  his  entire  career 
— how  ho  helped  to  raise  Sir  John  Mooro  when 
struck  down  at  Corunna ;  how  he  gave  the 
order  which  decided  the  bloody  contest  at 
Albuera ;  how  he  lost  his  right  anu  when  riding 
in  company  with  Bliicher  at  Ligny;  his  twenty- 
four  years'  membership  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  among  other  offices  ho  held  that 
of  Irish  Secretary ;  and  his  succession  to  the 
Great  Duke  as  commander-in-chief.  The 
volume  is  dedicated,  by  special  permission,  to 
the  Queen ;  and  it  will  bo  illustrated  with  a 
reproduction  of  the  portrait  by  Sir  Francis 
Grant,  which  is  perhaj)S  less  well  known  than 
the  picture  by  the  same  artist  representing  him, 
with  his  two  sons,  on  the  battle-field  of 
Firozshah. 

The  Outcast :  a  Rhyme  for  the  Time,  by  Mr. 
Robert  Buchanan,  will  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Chatto  &  Windus  next  week.  The  statement 
that  this  poem  is  another  rhymed  version  of 
the  life  of  Christ  is,  as  readers  of  the  Academy 
have  already  been  informed,  quite  without 
foundation.  The  Outcast  is  Vanderdeekcn,  the 
Flying  Dutchman,  who  is  taken  as  incarnating 
the  Modem  Spirit  in  all  its  worst  features  of 
materialism,  cynicism,  and  pessimism.  The 
opening  scene  of  the  poem  is  London,  and  the 
time  the  present.  The  book  will  contain, 
besides  vignettes,  about  a  dozen  full-page 
illustrations  by  Peter  Macnab,  Hume  Nisbet, 
and  Rudolf  Blind.  It  is  dedicated,  in  a  prose 
letter,  to  "  C.  W.  S.,  in  Western  America; "  and 
readers  may  recognise,  behind  these  initials, 
one  of  the  most  charming  and  original  writers 
America  has  yet  produced. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  have  in  the  press  a  new 
book  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  being 
a  discussion  of  Cardinal  Newman's  essay  on 
Ecclesiastical  Miracles.    It  will  be  entitled,  in 


reminiscence  of  former  works  by  the  same 
author,  Philomythus :  an  Antidote  against 
Credulity. 

Old  Truths  in  Modern  Lii/hts  is  the  title  of  a 
volume  of  sermons  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Bonney, 
which  Messrs.  Percival  and  Co.  will  publish 
next  week.  This  volume  comprises  the  Boyle 
Lectures  for  1890  on  the  conflict  of  science  and 
theology,  together  with  other  discourses  bear- 
ing upon  questions  which  at  the  present  time 
are  exercising  the  minds  of  thoughtful 
Chidstians. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Kinns,  author  of  ^foses 
(I lid  (liiilof/!/,  has  in  the  j)ress  a  companion 
volume,  to  be  entitled  "  Graven  in  the  Rock  "  : 
or,  the  Historical  Accuracy  of  the  Bible  con- 
firmed .by  reference  to  the  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  Monuments  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  book  will  be  illustrated  with  a  portrait  of 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  and  1 70  other  engr-avings. 
The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  has  nearly  ready  for 
publication  The  Siidess  Coneeptitm  of  the  Mother 
0/  God,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  George  Lee, 
with  a  preface  by  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Caesar 
Tondini  De  Quarenghi,  Bamabite. 

Messrs.  Loxgjians  will  publish  in  a  few 
days  Tlie  Memoirs  of  the  Tenth  Hussars,  historical 
and  social,  by  Colonel  E.  S.  Liddell,  with  por- 
traits and  coloured  illustrations  by  Mr.  Oscar 
Norie. 

Mr.  John  Lane — whose  bibliography  of 
Mr.  George  Meredith  has  recently  earned  the 
gratitude  of  bookmen — is  engaged  on  a  biblio- 
graphy of  the  books  illustrated  by  Mr.  Walter 
Crane.  Mr.  Lane  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
coUectoi-s  of  Mr.  Crane's  works — care  of  Mr. 
Elkin  Mathews,  Vigo-street. 

Messrs.  Giufi-ith,  Fakran,  Okeden,  & 
Welsh  are  about  to  publish  a  shilling  edition 
of  the  well-known  Household  Prayers,  prefaced 
by  the  late  Bishop  WUberforce. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  The  Second- 
hand Booh  sellers'  Directory  will  be  issued  by  Mr. 
Elliot  Stock  next  week. 

A  FiFiii  edition  of  Mademoiselle  Ixe  is  now  in 
the  press. 

Pa]ier  and  Press,  a  trade  journal  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  about  to  publish  a  series  of  illus- 
trated sketches  on  "  Leading  London  Papers 
and  their  Editors,"  by  Mr.  W.  Roberts.  The 
first  three  will  deal  with  the  J'all  Mall  Gazette, 
the  Saturday  Revien',  and  the  Daily  Chronicle. 

In  next  week's  number  of  Cassell's  Saturday 
Journal  wUl  be  commenced  a  sensational  story 
entitled  "  By  Right,  not  Law,"  by  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Sherard,  illustrated  by  Mr.  J.  Finnemore. 

The  Rev.  John  Owen,  rector  of  East  Anstey, 
will  deliver  a  lecture  at  the  South  Place 
Institute,  Finsbury,  on  Sunday,  April  19,  at 
4  p.m.,  upon  "  Skeptics  and  Skepticism." 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Library  Association 
will  be  held  in  the  Clapham  Public  Library,  on 
Monday,  April  13,  at  8  p.m.,  when  a  pax>er  on 
"  The  Formation  and  Working  of  the  Library  " 
will  be  read  by  the  librarian,  Mr.  J.  Reed 
Welch. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Ruskin  Society  will 
be  held  at  the  London  Institution,  on  Friday 

,  next,  April  17  (instead  of  April  10),  when  Mr. 

I  Andrew  M.  J.  Ogilvie  will  read  a  paper  entitled 

"A  Review  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  Political  Economy." 

Messrs.  Macmill.\:n  are  now  adding  to  their 

cheap  re-issue  of  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Yonge's 

stories,  which  they  published  in  about  thirty 

I  volumes  a  year  or  so  ago,  three  historical  tales 
then    omitted,    which,   to  many   boys   at   any 

I  rate,  are  not  the  least  popidar  of  her  works. 
These  are  2'he  Little  Duke,  The  Lances  of  Lyn- 
U'ood,  and  2'he  Prince  and  the  Paije,  with  the 
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familiar  illustrations,  which  now  appear,  to  our 
critical  eyes,  to  have  more  merit  as  woodcuts 
than  as  drawings. 

A  SUPPLEMENT  of  the  Journal  of  Education  is 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Robert  Hebert  Quick,  author  of  that 
standard  treatise  on  "  Educational  Eeformers," 
who  died  at  Cambridge,  under  somewhat  pain- 
ful circumstances,  on  March  9.  The  Master 
of  Trinity,  Prof.  J.  E.  Seeley,  the  Eev.  J. 
Llewelyn  Davies,  with  others,  contribute  im- 
pressions of  the  man  and  of  the  influence  that 
ho  exercised  upon  all  with  whom  ho  came  into 
contact.  We  migg,  however,  any  pi-ecise  record 
of  biographical  facts. 
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rVBLISniNC,  SOCIETIES. 
T]IE  Early  EngUsh  Text  Society  has  sent  out 
its  last  book  for  1S90,  and  its  first  books  for 
1891':  Part  I.  of  "  The  Old  Eughsh  Version  of 
Bode's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English 
People,"  edited  by  Dr.  Thomas  Miller,  of 
Giittingen,  in  two  sections,  (1)  for  1890,  and  (2) 
for  1891  ;  "  The  Earliest  English  Prose 
Psalter,"  edited  from  its  two  MSS.  by  Dr. 
K.  D.  IJuelbring,  Part  I :  these  for  the  Original 
Series.  For  the  Extra  Series,  1891,  Part.  III. 
of  Prof.  Ziipitza's  edition  of  "Guy  of 
Warwick,"  from  two  texts,  the  Auchinleck  and 
Caius  MSS.,  has  been  issued. 

The  Chaucer  Society  has  also  just  issued  a 
few  of  its  texts  so  long  in  arrear:  (1  and  2),  a 
Eymo-Indcx  to  the  MS.  texts  of  Chaucer's 
Minor  Poems,  by  Miss  Isabel  Marshall  and  Miss 
Lela  Potter,  with  an  Introduction  by  Prof. 
Skcat,  both  in  quarto  and  octavo  to  match  the 
Society's  Parallel  Text  and  One-Text  editions 
of  the  Poems  ;  (.3)  More  Odd  Texts  of  Chaucer's 
Minor  Poems,  from  the  PhUlipps  and  Bodleian 
Libraries,  including  a  unique  final  stanza 
of  the  "  Balade  of  Picke,"  edited  by  Dr.  F.J. 
Furnivall ;  (4)  a  very  prettily  printed  and 
bound  "  Chaucer  Birthday  Book,"  compiled 
and  presented  by  Mr.  Waechten,  of  Richmond. 

The  Wyclif  Society  has  ready  for  issue  its 
volumes  for  1891  and  1892 :  Dr.  E.  Beer's 
edition  of  Wyclif's  Dc  Entc  Pra&licaiiicDtali  and 
XIII.  Quai-stionfS  (1891);  and  Prof.  Loserth's 
edition  of  Wyclif's  De  Eucharistla  (1892).  Mr. 
M.  H.  Dziewicki's  edition  of  De  Dlusj)heinia  is 
just  finishing  for  189.3,  and  his  edition  of 
Wyclif's  I.iiyica  and  Lngicat'  ('onthiuatio  for 
1894  is  part  printed.  The  Society  sadly  wants 
fresh  subscribers. 


UNIVERSITY  JOTTINGS. 

The  senate  of  Glasgow  University  have 
selected  two  of  their  former  professors— Prof. 
E.  C.  Jebb,  and  Prof.  John  Nichol — for  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.,  at  the  public 
graduation  ceremony  on  April  24,  which  closes 
the  anniuil  session.  Among  those  upon  whom 
the  degree  of  D.D.  is  to  be  conferred,  we  may 
mention  the  Eev.  Joseph  Agar  Beet,  professor 
of  theology  at  the  Wcsleyan  College,  Richmond. 

PuoF.  Kap.l  Peaksox  wiW  deliver  a  further 
introductory  course  of  four  lectures  at  Grosham 
College  next  week  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  at  G  p.m.,  dealing  with 
the  geometry  of  motion,  matter  and  force,  and 
the  classification  of  the  sciences,  of  which  last 
a  table  is  appended  to  the  syllabus  The 
lectures  are  free  to  the  public,  and  the  professor 
undertakes  to  answer  written  questions  con- 
cerning difBoulties  that  may  suggest  themselves 
to  his  hearers. 

Mee-Srs.  Macmillax  will  publish  very 
shortly  the  Hulsean  Lectures  delivei-ed  at  Cam- 
bridge last  year  by  the  Eev.  J.  Llewellyn 
Davies,  upon  "  Order  and  Progress  as  involved 
in  the  Spiritual  Constitution  of  Society." 


The  programme  is  now  ready  of  the  fourth 
summer  meeting  of  university  extension  stu- 
dents, to  be  held  at  Oxford  during  August. 
The  inaugural  lecture  will  be  delivered  on  July 
31,  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  who  has  taken 
for  his  subject  "  A  Brief  Survey  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century."  New  features  are  the 
classes  to  be  formed  for  the  study  of  Homer, 
Herodotus,  and  Dante  in  the  original,  under 
the  guidance  of  Messrs.  Chambers,  Montague, 
and  York  Powell ;  a  special  class  in  constitu- 
tional history,  under  Mr.  Noel  Richardson ;  and 
practical  work  in  science  at  the  University 
Museum  and  Observatory.  Prof.  Percy  Grardner 
and  Miss  Jane  Harrison  will  deliver  lectures 
on  Homeric  archaeology  and  the  Parthenon 
marbles.  In  theology,  lectures  wiU  be  given 
by  Mr.  Gore,  the  present  Bampton  Lecturer ; 
by  Dr.  Pairbairn,  principal  of  Mansfield 
College ;  and  by  Dr.  Gladden,  Ohio ;  while 
courses  have  also  been  arranged,  for  the  first 
time,  at  Manchester  New  College.  The  regular 
courses  fall  into  four  groups:  (1)  medieval 
history,  literature,  architecture,  and  economics; 
(2)  physical  science ;  (3)  early  Greek  history 
and  literature ;  and  (4)  miscellaneous. 

The  ciu-rent  number  of  the  lihrary  (Elliot 
Stock)  opens  with  a  brief  article  by  the  late 
S.  S.  Lewis,  which  must  have  been  almost  the 
last  thing  that  he  wrote,  for  it  is  dated  March 
19,  only  twelve  days  before  his  sudden  death. 
It  gives  an  accomit  of  the  library  imder  his 
charge  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
dealing  specially  with  the  fine  collection  of 
English  and  other  MSS.  bequeathed  to  the 
college  by  Archbishop  Parker. 

A  NEW  fellowship,  with  an  endowment  of 
10,000  dollars,  has  been  founded  at  Harvard, 
for  research  in  connexion  with  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethno- 
logy ;  and  the  first  holder  is  a  lady,  Miss  Alice 
C.  Fletcher,  who  has  already,  as  a  special 
assistant  of  the  Museum,  done  excellent  work 
as  an  explorer  among  the  North  American 
Indians. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ethical  Society,  to  be 
held  at  Essex  Hall,  Strand,  on  Sunday  next, 
April  12,  at  7.30  p.m,  the  Eev.  Philip  H. 
Wicksteed,  principal  of  University  Hall,  will 
deliver  a  lecture  on  "Two  Views  of  the  Old 
Testament  :  the  Traditional  and  the  Organic." 
Among  future  lecturers  are  Prof.  John  Nichol, 
Prof.  Henry  Nettleship,  Mr.  Bernard 
Bosanquot,  and  Mrs.    Bryant. 


ORiaiNAL  VERSE. 

TO  MY  WHEELED   COUCH. 

IlYimii)  of  rack  and  of  Procrustes'  bed, 
Thou  thing  of  wood,  of  leather,  and  of  steel. 
Round  which,  by  day  and  night,  at  head  and  heel, 

Crouch  shadowy  Tormentors,  dumb  and  dread  ; 

Round  which  the  wmgless  Hours,  with  feet  of  lead 
For  ever  crawl,  in  epite  of  fierce  appeal. 
And  the  dark  Terrors  dance  their  silent  reel  ; 

What  will  they  do  with  thee  when  I  am  dead  ? 

Lest  men  should  ask,  who  find  thee  stowed  away 
In  some  old  lumber  room,  what  wretch  was  he 

Who  used  so  strange  an  engine  night  and  day, 

Fain  would  I  have  thee  shivered  utterly  ; 
For,  please  the  Fates,  no  other  son  of  clay 

Will  ever  need  so  dire  a  bed  as  thee. 

Eugene  Lee  Hamilton. 


OBITUARY. 
prof.  p.  g.  ejedkin. 


Born  in  1808  at  Eomni,  in  the  province 
of  Poltava,  Rjedkin  was  educated  at  the 
Njejinski  Gymnasium  of  Prince  Besborodko 
(from  1S21-182G,  where  among  his  school- 
fellows was  the  celebrated  novelist  Gogol)  and 
at  the  Universities  of  Moscow  and  Dorpat. 
He  finished  his  studies  in  Germany,  whence  he 
returned  back  a  devoted  metaphysician  of  the 
Hegeli.an  school.  Having  taken  his  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  Rjedkin  became  the  first  pro- 
fessor of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow,  where  he  lectured  from  1835 
till  1819.  In  1SG3  he  was  called  as  Professor 
Ordinarius  to  St.  Petersburg.  Death  took  him 
aw.iy  when  he  was  bringing  out  the  last  volume 
of  his  lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Law  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
History  of  Philosophy  (six  vols.,  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  1889-91).  He  used  to  tell  his  students 
that  a  lawyer  must  not  be  content  to  be  a 
lawyer  alone,  but  also  a  true  son  of  liberty, 
for  liberty  has  no  natural,  but  only  legitimate 
children.  Unlike  some  others.  Prof.  Rjedkin 
was  not  a  chinovnik,  but  a  serious  teacher,  an 
excellent  guide  for  his  numerous  pupils,  dis- 
persed through  all  Russia,  who  will  not  forget 
their  "good  shepherd." 

B.  Alexandrenko. 


■Warsaw  :  April  3,  1891. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  an  eminent 
Russian  scholar,  at  one  time  member  of  the 
Coimcil  of  State— Peter  Rjedkin,  who  passed 
away  on  March  7  at  St.  Petersburg. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

We  are  always  pleased  to  welcome]  TJie  Anti- 
ipiari/ ;  for,  although  many  of  the  papers  tell 
but  a  twice-told  tale,  there  is  generally  some- 
thing in  its  columns  that  is  new  not  only  to 
that  unsatisfactory  person,  the  "general 
reader,"  but  to  the  historical  student  also. 
This  is  true  as  to  the  number  before  us.  The 
paper  on  cross-bows,  by  Mr.  Cyril  Humphreys- 
Davenport  contains  much  valuable  information. 
We  apprehend  that  many  persons  make  a  mis- 
take when  they  come  across  examples  of  this 
old  species  of  "  artillery."  The  existing  cross- 
bows are  most  of  them  not  war-engines  at  all, 
but  have  been  made  at  a  later  time  for  shooting 
rooks.  They  have  been  used  for  this  purpose 
in  quite  recent  times.  The  arrows  emploj'ed 
were  not  pointed,  but  had  a  blunt  knob  at  the 
end ;  they  did  not  pierce  the  young  bird,  but 
knocked  it  over.  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark's  paper  on 
the  Augustinian  priory  of  Barnwell,  near  Cam- 
bridge, has  much  local  interest,  but  is  too  short. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Ellis's  account  of  the  Romano-British  village 
at  Bampton,  in  Oxfordshire.  Canon  Scott 
Robertson  has  communicated  a  paper  on 
Eichard  Thomden,  second  Bishop  of  Dover. 
He  was  one  of  the  creatures  of  Thomas  Crom- 
well, Henry  VIII. 's  vicar-general,  a  man  of 
"wondrous  and  shameless  plausibility,"  as  the 
canon  tells  us.  Such  persons  cross  our  path  in 
all  periods,  but  the  historian  is  more  pestered 
by  them  in  the  sixteenth  century  than  at  any 
other  period,  except  sometimes  when  the  Eoman 
empire  was  in  its  long  death-agony. 

In  the  Boldln  of  the  Eeal  Academia  de  la 
Historia  of  March,  F.  Codera  writes  on  the 
state  of  Murcia  under  Moorish  viceroys  about 
1330.  In  "  El  tambor  del  Bruch  "  Senor  Puyol 
y  Camps  tells  of  the  first  Spanish  guerilla 
victory  over  the  French,  June  6,  1808;  the 
success  was  greatly  due  to  the  beating  of  a 
drum,  which  made  the  French  suppose  that  the 
peasants  were  supported  by  a  regidar  force, 
and  the  retreat  quickly  became  a  rout.  Padre 
F.  Fita  resumes  his  articles  on  the  Usages  of 
Barcelona ;  among  other  documents  is  a  curious 
will  of  Bishop  Guislibert,  December  5, 1062,  and 
an  unedited  Bull  of  Sylvester  II.  (1003).  Senor 
de  Vandewalle  attempts  to  fix  the  site  of  Santa 
Cruz  de  Mar  Pequeiia  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  Africa.  From  Lima  is  announced  the  pub- 
lication of  memoirs  of  two  of  the  Viceroys  of 
Peru.    The  number  concludes  with  a  biography 
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of  the  late  Marques  de  Molins,  and  with  the 
notices,  which  are  rich  in  Roman  inscriptions 
from  Cantabria. 


THE    TEACIIINa    OF    ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 

AjjpcndiciiJae  Historirae ;  or,  Shreds  of  History- 
hung  on  a  Horn.  By  Fred.  W.  Lucas. 
(Stevens  :  Great  Russell-street.) 
Perhaps  the  boat  possible  instrument  of 
popular  education  is  history,  especially  the 
history  of  one's  own  country.  The  three  R's 
must,  of  course,  have  universal  precedence. 
Not  even  the  least  experienced  and  most  super- 
cilious of  educational  infallibilists  would,  I 
suppose,  deny  it,  or  pretend  tliat  the  elementary 
school  should  begin  with  French  or  the  piano- 
forte or  chemistry,  before  reading,  writing,  and 
summing  have  become  easy  exercises  of  brain 
and  eye  and  hand.  But  when  that  is  conceded, 
all  these  extra  subjects  are  to  my  mind  of  far 
less  general  consequence  than  an  intelligent 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  one's  own 
country.  To  train  the  children  of  the  State  into 
good  citizens  was  an  aim  high  enough  for  a 
Plato  in  the  prime  of  his  splendid  powers ;  and 
I  doubt  if  the  most  downright  of  the  modem 
zealots  of  education,  however  sincere  his  con- 
tempt for  Plato  and  for  Greek,  would  find  it 
easy  to  propose  a  better  aim  than  this  of  the 
old  Greek  thinker.  Now,  to  be  a  good  citizen 
it  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  French  language ; 
nor  is  a  bad  ear  for  harmony  a  fatal  bar 
thereto  (though,  perhaps,  on  the  latter  point 
Plato  may  have  had  his  Hellenic  prejudice). 
But  to  be  ill-taught  in  the  history  of  England, 
to  be  insensible  as  a  brute  to  the  great  deeds 
of  our  fathers,  who  made  England  and  gave 
her  this  place  among  the  nations,  to  be  careless 
of  that  colossal  empire  which  has  been  built  up 
by  English  wisdom  and  courage  and  patience 
and  fortitude,  is  either  a  supreme  misfortune  or 
an  unpardonable  fault ;  and,  whether  fault  or 
misfortune,  a  serious  hindrance  to  that  good 
citizenship  in  which  patriotic  fervour  is  a 
principal  ingredient.  O  you  whose  charge  it  is, 
teach  boys  and  girls  to  be  proud  of  their 
country;  be  ashamed  to  make  premature 
sceptics  and  early-ripe  prigs  of  them ;  use  some 
natural  reserve  with  tender  souls  defenceless 
against  your  cynicism,  your  irreverence,  your 
shallow  sneers  at  a  past  not  understood ;  abhor 
the  cowardly  crime  of  blasting  the  natiu-al 
enthusiasms  of  youth  I  It  is  a  sorry  consolation 
for  your  own  disenchantment  to  damp  the 
ardour  and  quench  the  faith  of  the  spring  of 
life.  Where  is  the  glory  of  being  a  missionai-y 
of  unbelief,  an  apostle  of  despair  ?  Will  your 
educated  languors,  your  cultured  spiritlessness, 
your  small  dilettantism,  your  ridicidous  self- 
consciousness,  your  immeasurable  conceit, 
inoculate  the  coming  race  with  a  just  hardihood 
in  the  defence  of  their  own  rights,  with  a 
chivalrous  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  ^vith 
courage  to  do  and  dare  in  the  cause  of  honour 
and  truth  and  purity  ?  Are  you  rearing  a 
nation  of  men,  or  of  poor  emasculate  neuters, 
incapable  of  any  strenuous  exertion,  of  any 
noble  ideal  or  noble  endeavour  ? 

I  fell  into  this  uncompromising  vein  after  read- 
ing in  Mr.  Lucas's  strong  yet  quiet  narrative  the 
story  of  the  bygone  struggles  for  the  possession 
of  that  New  World  which,  if  common  speech 
were  not  a  mirror  of  the  vulgar  indifference  to 
truth,  might  be  called  Columbia  or  Cabotia, 
but  certainly  not  America.  Let  those  who  love 
their  coimtry,  English  or  American,  and  those 
who  can  enjoy  the  ordered  exposition  of  facts 
gathered  in  the  leisure  hours  of  years  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  antiquary  and  the  dis- 
criminative sense  of  the  historian  from  all 
manner  of  rare  and  out-of-the-way  soiirces, 
and  those  who  find  their  pleasure  heightened 
by  large  type  and  broad  margins  and  tasteful ' 


covers,  buy  this  book  and  read  it,  and  ponder 
the  moral  it  points  all  the  more  powerfully 
because  it  does  not  directly  proclaim  it. 

C.  J.  B. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

MARY  FITTON  AGAIN. 

London ;  April  6, 1891. 
Dr.  Fiirnivall  does  not  think  that  certain 
letters  at  Arbury  attributed  to  Mary  Pitton 
are  really  hers,  since  the  writer,  in  one  of 
them,  speaks  of  Mary  Fitton's  sister,  to  whom 
the  letter  was  addressed  "as  one  of  my  dear 
friends."  "I  do  not  think,"  says  Dr. 
Fumivall,  "that  tliis  is  the  way  in  which  one 
sister  by  blood  would  wi-ite  to  another."  He 
need  not  h.ave  gone  beyond  the  letters  which 
he  himself  copied  at  Arbury  to  find  a  relation 
nearer  even  than  a  sister  using  a  similar  mode 
of  expression.  Her  father,  writing  to  his 
daughter,  subscribes  himself  ' '  your  louing 
father  and  friend."  After  this  it  is  of  little 
consequence  that  Sir  Francis  Fitton  speaks  of 
himself  as  the  "louinge  Vncle  and  assuered 
poore  frind  "  of  Mary's  sister.  As  to  the  hand- 
Avriting,  there  is,  according  to  Dr.  Fumivall, 
only  one  signature — not  a  letter — as  a  basis  for 
judgment ;  and  since  in  youth  handwriting  is 
apt  to  vary  a  good  deal,  the  basis  is  rather 
insecure.  The  seemingly  fanciful  signature 
"  M.  Ma  "  may  possibly  represent  a  pet  name 
well  known  in  the  family.  "  Maxey,"  it  seemed 
to  me,  from  Dr.  FumivaU's  note-book,  he  did 


not  recognise  till  some  things  in  the  letters 
appeared  to  him  inconsistent  wth  their  being 
written  by  Mary  Fitton.  I  think  otherwise. 
One  thing  may  seem  strange  about  these  letters, 
namely,  that  the  writer,  though  maid-of- 
honour  to  the  Queen,  says  little  or  nothing  about 
what  was  going  on  at  Court.  But  to  make 
such  communication  by  letter  might  have 
involved  unpleasant  consequences.  Whyte 
[Sidneij  Papers)  uses  cipher  in  relating  matters 
seemingly  quite  harmless,  thus :  ' '  9000  [Lord 
Herbert]  is  very  well  beloued  here  of  all, 
especially  by  200,  and  40,  who  protests  in  all 
places  they  love  hym." 

There  is,  in  one  of  these  letters,  a  very 
curious  passage  which  may  possibly  refer  to 
one  of  the  pictures  now  at  Arbury.  The 
writer — Mary  Fitton,  as  I  take  it — in  compli- 
ance with  her  sister's  request,  makes  arrange- 
ment for  sending  a  protrait.     She  says  : 

"I  haue,  Bweete  sister,  lette  my  picter  at  my 
brothers  loging  for  you.  I  thinke  it  not  worth  the 
trobbel  in  hauing  it  com  downe,  for  it  should  haue 
bine  drane  on  a  canfls,  and  this  is  a  borde  ;  but  if 
my  brother  cooke  had  bine  in  the  tone,  I  wold 
taken  order  with  him  for  it,  but  I  know  if  you  do 
send  to  him,  he  will  send  it  you  in  a  ca.se  ;  and  so, 
mydere  sister,  desieringyou  to  loufe  it  for  her  sake 
home  it  tis  like,  for  I  doe  asuer  you,  my  good 
sister,  she  doth  faithfully  loue  you,  and  so  desiring 
you  to  accepte  of  my  raged  lines,"  kc. 

However  admirable  and  witty  may  have  been 
the  writer's  oral  expression,  in  ^vritten  com- 
position she  was  clearly  not  very  proficient.  I 
thought,  at  first,  the  meaning  was  that,  if  her 
"  brother's  cook  "  had  been  in  town,  she  would 
have  wished  to  entrust  him  with  sending  the 
picture  ;  but  I  now  look  upon  it  as  probable  that 
she  would  have  preferred  to  employ  her 
brother's  cook  in  painting  the  picture.  He  may 
have  been,  indeed,  for  aught  that  appears,  an 
artist  of  great  ability.  But  however  this  may 
be,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  picture  was  not 
painted  from  hfe.  When  the  order  had  been 
executed,  she  found  that  "a  board,"  not 
"  a  canvas,"  as  she  intended,  had  been 
employed.  What  sketches  or  other  guidance 
the  artist  followed  we  cannot  tell.  But  we 
have  here  another  reason — in  addition  to  those  I 
have  previously  given — for  regarding  a  conven- 
tional treatment  as  probable. 

Dr.  FumivaU  states  that  he  has  "  no  theory 
to  support,"  and  that  the  readers  of  the 
Academy  will  "  do  well  to  trust "  him  "rather 
than  Mr.  Tyler,  who  has  not  seen  the  pictures, 
and  naturally  inclines  to  his  own  theory." 
Well,  some  time  ago  I  read  two  papers  on 
"  Shakspere's  Sonnets  "  before  the  NewShaks- 
pere  Society,  Dr.  FumivaU  being  in  the  chair. 
In  the  second  of  these  papers  I  stated  that  the 
identification  of  Mary  Fitton  with  the  dark  ladj- 
was  jjrobable,  though  the  evidence  was  as  yet 
incomplete.  I  find,  however,  from  the  printed 
Proceedings,  with  which  my  recollection  is  in 
perfect  accord,  that 

"  the  Chairmam  expressed  his  own  belief  that 
Mrs.  Fytton  was  the  dark  lady  of  the  Sonnets. 
Referring  to  the  punning  inscription  on  the  Fytton 
Monument,  he  djew  attention  to  line  7  of  Sonnet 
119,  '  Out  of  their  spheres  been  fitted,'  the  word 
being  seemingly  dragged  in  with  a  purpose." 

I  might  refer  also  to  more  recent  utterances. 
Possibly,  Dr.  FumivaU  would  say  that  he  has 
changed  his  opinion,  and  that  he  ought  to  have 
spoken  with  less  confidence.  But  if  so,  he 
need  not  be  surprised  if  some  persons  should 
prefer  to  "wait for  further  information  "  before 
accepting  his  present  inferences  from  the 
Arbury  portraits. 

As  to  the  possible  necessity  for  "  buming  the 
present  Lord  Pembroke  and  WUton "  (I  hope 
Dr.  FumivaU  wiU  never  be  so  wicked),  if  the 
evidence  from  Lord  Pembroke's  portraits  turns 
out  unfavourable  to  WiUiam  Herbert  being  the 
W.   H.   of  the  Sonnets,  I  do  not  think,  from 
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what  Lord  Pembroke  says,  that  the  oontiugoucy 
is  at  all  likely  to  occur.  Lord  Pembroke's 
portraits  are  clearly  quite  consistent 
with  the  Herbert  theory.  I  infer  that  they 
represent  a  man  of  some  forty  or  forty-five 
years  old,  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
later  than  the  ago  to  which  the  Sonnets 
refer.  With  respect  to  W.  H.  having  at  forty 
or  forty-five  a  "rich  sort  of  complexion,  in- 
clining to  swarthy,"  we  should  recollect  that 
Shakspere  describes  himself,  even  at  thirty-four 
or  thirty-five,  as 

"  Beated  and  chopp'd  with  tanned  antiquity." 

But  even  from  the  engraving  in  the  British 
Museum,  executed  very  shortly  after  William 
Herbert's  death,  by  his  brother's  orders,  it  is 
evident  that  William  had  the  lighter  sort  of 
complexion  and  hair.  This  engraving  is  given 
in  reduced  facsimile  as  frontispiece  to  my  Com- 
mentary on  the  Sonnets.  Here  he  seems, 
perhaps,  more  swarthy,  in  consequence  of  the 
diminished  size,  the  lines  being  closer  together. 
But  the  coloiu-  of  the  hair  is  scarcely  to  be 
mistaken.  Prob.ably,  if  we  had  a  portrait  of 
Herbert  at  eighteen  or  twenty,  wo  should  think 
the  lavish  eiilogies  of  the  Sonnets  by  no  means 
justified.  But  with  respect  to  Herbert,  as  also 
with  regard  to  Mary  Fitton,  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  repeating  a  caution  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Sonnets  which  I  have  given  elsewhere : 
"  We  must  beware  of  treating  them  as  though 
they  were  mere  prosaic  history.  Their 
language  is  the  language  of  poetry,  sometimes 
of  compliment,  and  as  such  it  should  certainly 
be  interpi-eted," 

Thomas  Tyler. 


browning's   "the  statue  and   the  bust." 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  :  March  16, 1891. 

As  I  am  not  in  the  way  of  seeing  the 
papers  of  the  Browning  Society  regularly, 
may  I  ask  whether  any  critic  among  you  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  "The 
Statue  and  the  Bust "  the  poet  has  con- 
founded the  two  Eiccardi  palaces  at  Florence '" 

Browning  places  his  palace  in  the  Via  Larga, 
now  the  Via  Cavour — 

"  For  Via  Larga  is  three-parts  light. 
But  the  palace  overshadows  one. 
Because  of  a  crime,  which  may  God  requite  ! 
To  Florence  and  God  tlie  wrong  was  done, 
Through  the  first  republic's  murder  there 
By  Casimo  and  his  cursed  son." 

This  clearly  refers  to  the  old  palace  of  the 
Medici,  at  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  San 
Lorenzo,  one  side  of  which  is  on  the  Via  Larga, 
(Cavour).  It  was  built  about  1-130,  under 
Cosimo  I.,  and  here  his  three  sons  and  his 
"Magnificent"  grandson  Lorenzo  were  bom. 
The  buUding  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
family  until  KJJO,  when  Ferdinand  II.  sold  it 
to  the  Eiccardi  folk. 

The  palace  in  the  Piazza  dell'  Annunziata, 
where  the  statue  of  Ferdinand  I.  stands,  with 
his  face  turned  towards  it,  was  built  in  156o, 
and  I  can  find  no  evidence  that  it  ever  belonged 
to  the  Medici.  If  it  was  erected  by  them,  they 
must  have  sold  it  to  the  Eiccardi  soon  after- 
wards. It  appears  to  have  no  special  history, 
and  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the 
majority  of  the  guide-books. 

The  statue  was  erected  in  1608,  which  fixes 
the  date  of  the  story  in  the  poem  as  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This,  you 
will  see,  was  at  least  half  a  century  before  the 
other  palace  was  sold  to  the  Eiccardi.  Of 
course,  the  loGo  palace  was  </«' Eiccardi  palace 
of  ICOO  and  thereabouts,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  its  situation  fixes  it  as  the  palace  of 
the  poem;  but  a  palace  built  in  \oGo  could 
have  no  connexion  with  a  "  crime  "  committed 
by  Cosimo  I.  or  any  of  his  sons,  all  of  whom 
were  dead  before  15Q0. 


"  The  Statue  and  the  Bust"  was  published 
in  1855,  when  Bro^vning  had  been  living  some 
eight  years  in  Florence.  He  had  doubtless 
seen  both  palaces  a  hundred  times,  and  it  is 
therefore  amazing  that  he  should  have  con- 
founded them. 

Tflat  he  did  confound  them  is  evident  from  an 
answer  which  he  wrote,  in  January,  1887,  to 
certain  questions  addressed  to  him  by  a  person 
who  appears  to  have  been  puzzled  to  under- 
staad  how  the  statue  in  the  Piazza  dell' 
Annunziata  could  be  seen  from  the  windows  of 
a  palace,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  in  the  Piazza 
San  Lorenzo.     He  says  : 

"  The  magnificent  house  wherein  Florence  lodges 
her  prefet  is  known  to  all  Florentine  baU-goers  as 
the  Palazzo  Eiccardi.  It  was  bought  by  the 
Eiccardi  from  the  Medici  in  1G.59.  [This  makes  it 
clear  which  Eiccardi  palace  he  has  in  mind.]  From 
none  of  its  windows  did  the  lady  gaze  at  her  wore  than 
royal  lover.  From  what  window,  then,  if  from  any  ? 
Are  the  statue  and  the  bust  still  in  their  original 
positions  ?  " 

Browning's  si.nswer  proves  beyond  a  doubt 
that  he  did  not  see  the  point  of  these  questions, 
as  he  certainly  would  have  done  if  he  had 
intended  to  transfer  a  part  of  the  history  and 
associations  of  the  earlier  and  more  famous 
palace  to  the  other.  He  says,  somewhat  con- 
temptuously : 

' '  I  have  seldom  met  with  such  strange  inability  to 
understand  what  seems  the  plainest  matter  pos- 
sible:  'ball- goers'  are  probably  not  history- 
readers,  but  any  giiide-book  would  confirm  what  is 
sufficiently  stated  in  the  poem.  ...  As  it  [the 
palace  to  which  the  questioner  refers]  was  buUt  by, 
and  inhabited  by,  the  Medici  till  sold,  long  after, 
to  the  Eiccardi,  it  was  not  from  the  duke's  palace, 
but  a  window  in  that  of  the  Eiccardi,  that  the  lady 
gazed  at  her  lover  ridiug  by.  The  statue  is  still 
in  its  place,  looking  at  the  window  under  which 
'now  is  the  empty  shrine.'  Can  anything  be 
clearer.  ./.  Oh, 'baU-goers' !" 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  poet 
"mixed  up"  those  two  palaces  in  the  poem 
without  being  aware  of  it ;  and  that  he  thought 
the  man  must  be  an  ass  to  be  perplexed  by  what 
seemed  to  himself  "the  plainest  matter 
possible." 

I  may  add  that  there  is  an  anachronism  in 
ascribing  the  execution  of  the  bust  to  "  Eobbia's 
craft."  Luca  della  Eobbia  died  in  1-182, 
Andrea  in  1528,  and  Giovanni,  Andrea's 
son,  in  1530;  while  the  date  of  the  storj',  as 
we  have  seen,  is  about  IGOO. 

When  I  first  looked  up  the  locality  of  the 
poem  in  Florence,  several  years  ago,  I  was 
surprised  at  finding  that  the  Via  Larga 
(Cavour)  was  at  some  distance  from  the  Piazza 
deir  Annunziata;  but  other  things  put  the 
matter  out  of  my  head,  and  it  is  only  within 
the  last  week  that  it  has  been  recalled  to  ray 
memory  by  a  note  in  Mr.  Cooke's  Guide-Bonk 
to  Brfiumimfa  Works  (p.  402),  where  the  palaces 
are  similarly  confounded,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  mistakes  about  the  allusions  in  the  poem. 

W.  J.  EOLl'E. 


the  "science     of  textual  criticism. 

The  Mason  College,  Birmingham  :  April  8,  1891. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  Prof.  Camp- 
bell's letter  of  March  28  (Academy,  April  4) 
raises  a  point  of  principle  which  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance, and  on  which,  I  hope,  more  competent 
critics  than  myself  will  have  something  to  say. 
Meanwhile  I  would  enter  my  humble  protest 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  following  sentence  : 
"  Attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  elevate 
(?)  .the  emendation  of  classical  texts  into  an 
exact  science  ;  in  other  words,  to  reduce  it  to 
a  mechanical  operation." 

The  Baconian  identification  of  scientific 
method  with  mechanism  has  surely  been  gener- 
ally given  up  in  th«  sphere  of  physical  science, 


since  Jevons  and  others  demonstrated  the  part 
played  by  hypothesis  and  relegated  the  "in- 
ductive methods"  to  a  subsidiary  position. 
What  then  is  the  justification  for  introducing 
the  pair-of-oompasses  theory  into  science  as 
applied  to  the  subject  matter  of  literary  texts  ? 
For  my  own  part  I  believe  it  to  be  a  mere 
nightmare.  Science  in  textual  criticism  leaves 
plenty  of  room  for  the  operations  of  genius — 
nay,  demands  the  "  superinduction  of  ideas  "  as 
an  essential  part  of  its  own  procedure ;  it  runs 
no  risk  of  reducing  aU  minds  to  a  dead  level  of 
equality. 

I  think  that  textual  criticism  ought  to  be 
scientific,  because  I  hold  that  it  should  be  based 
upon  evidence.  Firstly,  we  have  to  determine 
with  all  exactness  what  is  the  reading  of  the 
MSS.,  and,  in  the  case  of  MSS.  belonging  to 
one  family,  what  is  the  reading  of  the  archetype- 
to  which  the  variae,  lectiones  point.  In  case  we 
have  to  deal  with  MSS.  of  different  families,  we 
have  also  to  determine  the  relation  of  the 
archetypes  to  one  another.  Where  the  arche- 
type or  archetypes  were  themselves  corrupt,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  emendation,  i.e.,  we  must 
frame  a  theory  as  to  what  words  of  the  author 
himself  may  have  given  rise  to  the  corruption. 
And  here  we  must  call  in  to  our  aid  all  the 
resources  of  palaeographical  and  linguistic 
science.  No  emendation  can  bo  admitted  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  dudaa  litierarum  of  the 
MSS.,  or  with  the  usage  of  the  author  in 
question,  even  in  regard  to  details.  It  is  quite 
true  that  SiraJ  \(yiii.(iia.  occur  in  most  writers  ; 
but  we  have  no  right  to  introduce  them.  We 
must  recognize  when  we  are  at  the  end  of  our 
tether. 

If  all  this  is  not  scientific,  what  is  it  ?  If  we 
call  it  imaginative,  I  fear  we  are  pronouncing 
the  condemnation  of  textual  criticism  as  a  study 
worthy  of  serious  attention.  I  freely  admit 
that  there  are  cases  of  deep-seated  corruptions, 
in  which  editors  are  often  driven  by  the  neces- 
sity of  producing  a  readable  text  to  introduce 
emendations  of  a  more  or  less  imaginative 
character ;  but  in  so  far  as  they  do  so,  they 
abandon  the  scientific  attitude.  To  accept  this 
unscientific  method  as  the  normal  one  seems  to 
me  distinctly  a  counsel  of  imperfection. 

E.  A.  Sonnenschein. 


THE  PERSIAN  ELEMENT  IN  MAECIONISM. 

13,  Norham-gardens,  Oxford:  April  5, 1891. 

In  the  account  of  the  heresy  of  Marcion, 
contained  in  Esnik's  refutatio  haeresinm  in  the 
old  Armenian,  there  occur  these  puzzling 
passages:  "Marcion  in  his  error  opposes 
atrani/enesa  to  the  god  of  the  law ";  again, 
"the  strange  one  dwells  in  the  first  and  highest 
heaven";  and,  again,  the  good  principle — who 
intervenes  in  creation,  and  sends  his  son  Jesus 
to  save  mankind  from  the  sufferings  inflicted 
on  them  by  the  twain  deceivers  matter  (uhv)  and 
the  God  of  the  Law  (the  Jewish  Creator) — is 
described  as  "the  god  of  the  good  and  of  the 
strantje." 

In  using  the  words  "  strange  "  and  "  strange- 
ness "  I  have  rendered  the  Armenian  words 
autaruthiim  and  auiar  by  the  only  equivalents 
which,  as  Armenian  words,  they  can  have.  Yet 
it  is  clear  that  to  give  them  this,  the  usual, 
sense  in  these  passages  is  to  make  nonsense. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  antar  is  in  this 
account  of  Marcion's  dualism  a  transliteration 
of  the  Zend  word  Atar  : 

"In  the  Avesta,"  writes  Darmesteter  (Introduc- 
tion to  Vendidad,  p.  (12  of  vol.  iv.  of  "Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,"  edited  by  F.  Max  Midler), 
"the  war  in  nature  is  a  fight  for  the  possession  of 
the  light  of  Amreno  between  Atar  and  Ari  Dahaka. 
Atar  means  Jire ;  he  is  both  a  thing  and  a  person. 
He  is  sometimes  described  as  the  weapon  of  Ahura, 
but  usually  as  his  son,  as  the  fire  that  springs  from 
heaven  can  be  conceived  either  as  flmig  by  it  or  as 
bom  of  it." 
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It  is  remarkable  that  Eznik  does  not  himself 
identify  aidar  with  the  "  fire  "  of  the  Persians, 
because  he  emphasises  the  fact  that  the  Mar- 
cionite  account  of  creation,  as  the  fruit  of  a 
marriage  union  between  the  god  of  the  law  and 
matter,  was  no  more  than  the  magi  taught 
about  their  gods.  Another  Parsi  tenet  of  the 
purity  of  water  seems  to  underlie  the  accusa- 
tion levelled  by  matter  at  the  god  of  the  law 
and  of  creation  on  discovering  that  this  god 
had  acquainted  Adam  with  his  coming  death, 
and  so  estranged  him  from  matter.  "  Said  the 
material  one :  from  its  very  source  and  well- 
head is  his  water  stirred  up  and  made  turbid." 

These  indications  of  the  actual  alloy  of 
magism  in  the  opinions  of  Marcion  and  his 
followers  are  interesting.  The  author  of  the 
article  on  Marcion  in  the  Didioiiari/  of  Christian 
Biography  suspects  that  Eznik  drew  all  his  infor- 
mation from  Epiphanius.  Yet,  living  in  Armenia, 
on  the  confines  of  Syria,  Eznik  had  as  good 
sources  of  information  open  to  him  as  Epi- 
phanius had  had  ;  and  he  actually  concludes 
his  summary  of  Marcion's  tenets  thus  : 

"  This  is  the  principle  of  llarcion's  heresy,  let 
alone  many  other  viler  ones  ;  and  it  is  not  all  who 
know  this,  but  only  a  few  of  them  ;  .lud  they  hand 
on  the  teaching  one  to  another  orally.  They  say, 
the  son  of  Autar  bought  us  with  a  ransom  from 
the  lord  of  creation ;  but  how  or  why  he  bought  us, 
this  they  do  not  all  know." 

I  should  like  to  know  if_tho  Armenian  0H?«r 
could  have  transliterated  Atar  in  the  way  I 
suppose.  The  Armenian  diphthong  o(i  answers 
etymologically  to  the  short  guttural  a  as  in 
n»(7si  (serpent)  =  Persian  A;.i,  Lat.  anynis,  and 
transliterated  the  Greek  ai»  as  _in  nai~Ao»,  SoCkos, 
y\uiKiov. 

F.   C.   CONTBEAHE. 


THE  EAGLE  OF  ETAN-OILOAMOS  AND   HIS 
KINDRED   IN  I'OLK-LORE. 
St.  Bede's  College,  Manchester  :  April  5,  If  91. 
Having  just  treated  the  above  subject  with  a 
certain  amount  of  detail  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  philological  section  of  the  Congri's  inter- 
national dcs  Savants  Catholiques,  now  sitting 
in  Paris,   and  entitled  "  ^yena-Simurgh-Eoc  : 
un  chapitre  d'Ovolution  jjhilologique  et  myth- 
ologique,"  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  supple- 
ment Dr.  E.  Morris's  letter  in  your  last  issue 
by  a  few  remarks   on  several  points  touched 
upon  by  him. 

^yena,  as  a  name  probably  of  the  eagle,  and 
the  greatest  and  swiftest  of  all  birds,  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  Vedas.  ^yena-m/ga, 
however,  does  not,  I  believe,  occur;  indeed, 
mrga,  as  meaning  "  bird,"  except  with  some 
epithet  like  "patarus,"  is  not,  I  suppose,  San- 
skrit. Neither  does  ^aena-meregha  occur  in 
Avestic;  but  once,  indeed,  we  have  meregho 
^aeno  with  the  identical  meaning  (Bahram 
Yesht,  41).  ^aena  as  a  mystic  bird  is  a  well- 
known  character  in  the  Avesta ;  and  while 
in  the  Vedas  ^yena  is  chiefly  the  natural, 
zoological  creature,  with  but  slight  mythical 
characteristics  (except  in  connexion  with  the 
Soma  plant),  the  Avestic  ^aena  is  almost  purely 
mythical.  Strictly  speaking,  there  seem  to 
have  been  more  than  one  of  these  giant  birds, 
and  Yesht  xiii.  109,  is  generally  interpreted  as 
giving  the  names  of  two  QaPnas,  Amru  and 
Camru.  The  latter  has  become  in  post- Avestic 
literature  the  bird  Camrosh,  who  has  many 
features  of  grotesque  exaggeration  recalling 
the  Hindu  Garurfa,  but  who  is  always  dis- 
tinctly put  as  second  to  ^aena  (Amru).  This 
latter  is  the  well-known  ^ino  mflni,  or  ^in 
bird,  also  called  the  "  ^in  of  three  natures,"  of 
the  Pehlevi  sacred  books.  This  curious  epithet 
is,  I  think,  doubtless  a  Volksotymologie,  as  if 
gi-mitri!^"  three-hiid,"  (fi  being  Pehlevi  for 
"  three."  One  of  the  characteristics  of  these 
Pranian  gigantic  birds  is  their  wisdom.    In  my 


Paris  paper  I  have  ventured  (I  fear  rather 
rashly)  to  compare  the  "wise  eagle"  of  E."V. 
322,  7,  "(,^yena  amura,"  with  the  wise  (^'aena 
Amru  of  the  Avesta ;  and  it  is  at  least  curious 
that,  in  the  Mainyo-i  Khard,  the  Pehlevi  form 
of  the  name  is  ^inamru. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  that  the  Persian 
Simurgh,  cf/.,  of  Firdusi,  Sadi,  &c.,  is  a 
modernised  form  of  this  Pehlevi  (^ino  mnrfl  or 
C^in  amru.  My  own  idea,  too,  is  that  the 
Perso-Arabian  rukh  (roc)  is  formed  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  name  Simurgh,  to  which 
supposition  the  Uigur  name  for  the  eagle, 
simrukha,  seems  to  add  some  likelihood. 

The  monstrous  Hindu  GarutZa  is  brought  into 
connexion  with  the  Vedic  (j'yena  in  this  way. 
The  Vedas  are  acquainted  with  a  heavenly 
bird  Garutman,  whose  name  certainly  cannot 
be  separated  etymologically  from  the  later 
Sanskrit  Gann/a,  the  bird  of  Vishnu.  Now  in 
the  Eiimayana  (vii.  C)  this  Garu'/a  is  made  to 
be  a  grandchild  of  one  Cyi-ni,  which  is  nothing 
else  than  a  feminine  form  of  (,^yi*na.  In  Eiima- 
yana iii.  102,  Garur/a  carries  off  the  amj'ta 
(ambrosia)  from  heaven,  just  as  the  Vedic 
^'yena  does  the  sacred  Soma  plant. 

The  Chinese  Buddhist  legend  quoted  by  Dr. 
Morris  after  Dr.  Beal  is  singularly  like  the 
description  of  Camrosh  (not  ^"ino  mftrfi)  in  the 
Bundehesh  xix.  15,  where  that  giant  bird  goes 
about  picking  up,  "as  a  bird  does  com,"  not 
dragons,  but  entire  hostile  non-Eranian  dis- 
tricts!  {X(il--i  .  .  an-Airilii  matilun  emit  n(/i!ii 
miiriio  ihlnah.)  Garu(7a's  exploits  are  nowhere 
to  this  surely ! 

L.  C.  Casartelli. 


THE  AUTnOHSniP  OF  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE 
HEBREWS. 
Little  Clioncy  Rectan-,  Dorchester :  March  28, 1891. 

In  considering  the  latter  part  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  it  struck  me  a  little  while  ago 
that  there  was  a  change  of  style  just  at  the 
end,  commencing,  I  think,  at  the  twentieth 
verse  of  the  last  chapter.  I  do  not  find  it  easy 
to  give  anything  in  the  way  of  positive 
argument  in  support  of  this  idea.  There  is, 
however,  one  point  which  may  deserve  atten- 
tion. While  there  is  a  sort  of  summing-up, 
and  a  reference  to  what  has  gone  before, 
mention  of  the  Eesurrection  is  introduced,  a 
favourite  topic  with  St.  Paul,  but  not  one  of 
the  topics  of  this  Epistle.  If  this  Epistle  was 
Avritten  by  some  immediate  friend  of  St.  Paid's, 
and  furnished  with  a  conclusion  by  the  Apostle 
himself,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  wide- 
spread belief  in  his  authorship  of  it  in  siiite  of 
the  deficiency  of  external  testimony,  and  the 
negative  evidence  supplied  by  the  Epistle  itself. 
Frederic  T.  Colby. 


THE   NAME  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  RUNE  )'. 
Stockholm  :  April  2, 1891. 
Already  in  1886  Prof.  Brate  has  given  vn/nn 
as  the  original  name  of  this  rune  in  the  Manwh- 
lilatl  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Archaeology  of 
Stockholm. 

Hans  Hildebrand. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Si'NDAy,  April  12,  4  p.m.    South  Place  Institute :  "Religions 
of  Ancient  America,"  by  Mr.  John  M.  Robertson. 

7.30  p.m.  Ethical :  "  Two  Views  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment—the Traditional  and  the  Organic,"  by  the  Rev. 
Philip  H.  Wicksteed. 
Monday,  April  13,  8  p.m.  Society  of  Arts:  Cantor  Lecture, 
**  The  Decorative  Treatment  of  Natural  Foliage,"  L,  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Stannus. 

8  p.m.  Library  Association :  "The  Formation  and 
Working  of  the  Clapham  Public  Library,"  by  Mr.  J. 
Reed  Welch. 

8  p.m.  Richmond  Athenaeum  :  Selbome  Lecture. 
"  Gilbert  White :  his  Life,  Surroxmdings,  and  Influence," 
by  the  Rev.  Percy  Myles. 

8.30  p.m.  Geographical :  "  Two  Jomueya  to  Se-chuan 
and  the  Tibetan  Frontiers  of  Chins,"  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Pratt. 


TiiESDAt,  April  14,  3  p.m.    Royal  Institution :    "  The  Geo- 
graphy  of  Africa,"  n.,  by  Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltie. 

8  p.m.  Ci^-il  Engineers  :  Discussion,  "  TIic  Cost  of 
the  Generation  and  Distribution  of  Electrical  Energy," 
by  Mr.  R.  E.  li.  CromjitfJD. 

8  p  m.  Colonial  Institute  :  "  The  Ix>cward  Island."!," 
by  Mr.  D.  Morris,  with  Lime-Light  Dlustrations. 

8  p.m.  Society  of  Aits  :  "  Decorative  Plaster  Work  : 
Stucco  Work,"  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Robinson. 

8.30  p.m.  Anthroixjlogical :  "  The  Types  of  the  Early 
Inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia,"  by  Mr.  Theo.  G.  Pinches, 
Illustrated  with  Photographs  shown  by  Ijme-Light. 
Wkonesdav.  April  15,  4  p.m.  Mrs.  Jopling's  School  of 
Art:  "The  Poets  as  Painters,"  IV.,  by  Misa  Elaa 
D'Esterre  Keeling. 

8  p.m.    Society  of  Arts ;  "  The  Sources  of  Petroleum 
and  Natural  Ga.s,"  by  Mr.  W.  Topley. 
TiiiRsDAV,  April  18,  3  p.m.     Royal  Institution  :    "Recent 
Spectroscopic  Investigations,"  II..  by  Prof.  Dewar. 

8p.m.  Linnean:  "Lichens  from  Victoria,"  by  the 
Rev.  F.  R.  M.  Wilson ;  "  Two  New  Species  of  Pucomla," 
by  Surgeon-Major  A.  Barclay. 

8  p.m.    Electrical  Engineers. 

8.30  p.m.    Antiquaries. 

8.30  p.m.  Historical :  "  Selections  from  State  Papers 
and  Accounts  illustrative  of  the  Life  of  a  Merchant  of  the 
Staple  at  London  and  Calais  during  the  First  Half  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,"  by  Mr.  Hubeit  Hall. 
FiirnAv,  April  17,  6  p.m.  Physical:  "A  Property  of  Mag- 
netic Shunts,"  by  Prof.  Silvanus  P.  Thompson;  "An 
Alternating  Current  Influence  Machine,"  by  Mr.  James 
Wimshurst. 

8  p.m.  Philological :  "  The  Metrical  Glossaries  of 
the  Mediaeval  Irish,"  by  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes. 

8  p.m.  Ruskin  Society  :  "  Mr.  Ruskin's  Political, 
Economy,"  by  Mr.  Andrew  M.  Ogilvie. 

9  p.m.  Royal  Institution  :  "  Wignetic  Rocks,"  byl 
Prof.  A.  W.  Hiicker.  f 

SATuniiAv,  April  18,   3  p.m.      Royal   Institution  :    "  The  | 
Dynamo,"  II.,  by  Prof.  Silvanus  P.  Thomp.son. 


SCIENCE. 

RECENT  WORKS  OF  PJllSICAL 
SCIENCE. 

An  Introiludion  to  Dynamics,   including  Kine 
matics,  Kinetics  and  Statics.       By  Charles  V.  i 
Burton.     (Longnians.)      Another  contribution  I 
to  the  already  innumerable  elementarj'  text- 
books on  dynamics  which  have  been  publishcdj 
during  the  last   few  years  I     It  is   difficult   tot 
know  what  to  say  about  it,  except  that  it  is  al 
good  deal  better  than   some,  and  a  good   deal! 
worse  than  others,  of  the  same  group  of  publica- 
tions.    There  are  some  excellent  points  in  thai 
earlier  geometrical  chapters,  although  we  should! 
be  inclined  to  give  no  marks  to  a  candidate  inl 
an  examination  who  adopted  the  author's  de-  [ 
monstrations  of  the  parallelogram  law  for  vari- 
able velocities  and  accelerations.     As  for   thel 
chapters  on  Matter   and  Force,    they  are  justi 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  treatises  of  1 
this  kind.     Matter  and  Force  are,  we  presume,  | 
"  innate   conceptions,"    as  another  text-book 
suggests,  for  they  are  not  defined.     Mass,  we 
are  told,  is  the  proper  measure  of  Matter,  that 
is,  we  presume,  of  the  quantity  of  the  "  innate 
conception."      Provisionally,  Mass    is  defined 
thus : 

The  mass  of  a  body  is  that  property  in  virtue  of 
which  the  contuiued  application  of  force  is 
necessary  to  change  its  velocity  ;  and  two  bodies 
are  said  to  have  equal  mass  when  a  given  applica- 
tion of  force  produces  in  each  the  same  change  of 
velocity." 

Here  the  definition  of  Mass  is  thrown  back  on 
that  of  Force,  but  Force  is  of  course  "  that  which 
moves  or  tends  to  move  a  body,"  &c.,  and  we 
are  soon  told  that  its  scientific  measure  is  the 
product  of  Mass  into  Acceleration.  So  that  to 
get  a  clear  idea  of  Force  we  must  imderstand 
Mass,  and  so  we  go  merrily  round  to  the  very 
point  from  which  we  started.  When  will  these 
text-books  thoroughly  grasp  Clifford's :  "  Force 
is  not  an  entity  at  all,  but  the  description  of  a 
certain  kind  of  motion  "  ?  Given  a  certain 
"  field  "  or  set  of  surrounding  circimistances,  a 
body  will  be  accelerated  in  a  definite  manner.  , 
IF7(y,  no  one  on  earth  knows,  but  each  must 
content  himself  with  observing  and  measuring 
motions  which  are  as  mysterious  to  him  as 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness  itself.  What 
the  observer  does  find  by  experiment,  however, 
is  this  :  that  the  ratio  of  the  accelerations  which 
two  bodies  produce  in   each   other  is  the  same 
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for  all  "  fields,"  and  the  constancy  of  this  ratio 
leads  to  the  only  scientific  definition  of  Mass, 
namely :  as  a  ratio  of  rates  of  change  of  motion. 
Mr.  Burton  is  of  course  perfectly  orthodox 
when  ho  drags  in  Matter,  the  inexplicable, 
with  its  apparently  spontaneous  motions,  to 
confuse  the  student's  conceptions  of  Mass ;  but 
in  following  all  his  predecessors  into  the  New- 
tonian maze,  he  is  for  the  time  the  worst 
culprit,  because  he  is  the  last.  In  a  critical  age 
even  orthodoxy  is  beginning  to  regard  the 
laws  of  logic ;  and  if  there  be  little  doubt  as  to 
the  ultimate  facts  of  dynamic  science,  there  is 
still  less  doubt  as  to  the  obscurity  of  the 
traditional  manner  in  which  they  are  invariably 
treated  in  elementary  works.  We  do  not  blame 
Mr.  Burton  because  he  has  not  had  the  courage 
to  free  himself  from  tradition.  He  stands  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  giants,  but  we  should  have 
adum-ed  him  more  had  he  ventured  to  see  facts 
from  a  slightly  less  exalted  position. 

"  Scientific    Handbooks." — The    Physical 
Properties  of  Gases.       By  Arthur  L.    Kimball. 
(Heinemann.)     This  seems  to  us  a  capital  little 
book,  which  has  just  hit   the  right  mean  for  a 
popular  scientific  handbook.  Prof.  Kimball  has 
written  about  the  physical   characteristics  of 
gases  in  a  manner  which   ought  to  be  readily 
followed  by  the  man  of  average  education,  and 
yet  has   done  this   without  being  superficial. 
It  is  true  he  has  not  told  us  all  the  facts  nor 
has  he  told  us  new  facts,  but  he  has  succeeded 
in  selecting  the  right  sort  of  facts  to  tell  and 
putting  them   in   clear  language.      Although 
the    book    is     not     intended     for     the     pro- 
fessed   students   of  physics,  but  for  the  great 
uninitiated,  many  of  the  former  might  profit- 
ably spend  a  few  hours  by  reading  through  this 
little  work  and  seeing  therein  the  principal  facts 
relating  to  the  kinetic  theoiy  of  gases  brought  to 
a  focus.     Tlio  chapter  on  the  intei-pretation  of 
Crookes's    radiometer   and  allied    phenomena 
strikes   us   as   remarkably  good   for  a  popular 
manual.     By  the  by,  in  the  publisher's  preface 
— which  with  its  praise  of  OUendorfFs  grammar 
and   Hume's   history    might    well   have   been 
omitted — the   attenuated  condition   of  matter 
considered  by  Crookes  is   spoken   of   as  "the 
third  state  of   matter  "  instead  of  the  fourth. 
Only  in  a  minor  point  or  two  we  must  be  captious 
with  Prof.  Kimball.     Thus   he  says  on  p.  12  : 
"  It   may  bo   that    the    ultimate  particles   of 
matter  are  hard  and  absolutely  incompressible, 
as  Lucretius  imagined.     .     ."       We   think  he 
might  have    added     "but     in    the    sight    of 
spectrum  analysis  it   is  extremely  improbable." 
The  "  ultimate  particle  of  matter,"  if  the  name 
has  any  meaning  at  all,  can  hardly  be   other 
than  the  free  atom  of  a  monatomic  gas  ;  but  if 
this  gave  even  a  single  spectrum  line,  it  would 
denote  a  capacity  for  vibrating  in  some  manner 
or  other,  and  vibrating   is  utterly  incompatible 
with  absolute  liardness.     Again  on  p.   236  we 
read  : 

"  What  may  bo  the  nature  of  the  repulsive  forces, 
and  how  two  molecules  can  act  on  each  other,  is 
neither  an  easier  nor  a  more  difBcult  question  than 
how  one  billiard  ball  acts  on  another.  Both  are 
insolvable.  They  are  questions  which  deal  with 
the  fmidamental  postulates  of  physics,  matter  and 
force,  and  are  therefore  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
physicist." 

Here  we  have  a  striking  example  of  the  evil 
use  of  the  terms  Matter  and  Force,  and  as  if  to 
emphasise  the  example  more  we  read  on  the 
following  page  : 

"  Beyond  force  and  matter,  therefore,  the  physicist 
cmnot  go  ;  experiment  can  teach  him  nothing  of 
this  realm ;  he  can  fonn  no  conceptions  more 
fundamental  than  these  ;  he  has  reached  the  ultima 
thuk  of  physical  research." 

If  physicists  had  pursued  all  phenomena  up  to 
their  origins  ^in  Force  and  Matter,  they  would 
indeed  have  left  the  origins  of  physical  science 
in  pitiable  obscurity,    namely,    that  of  these 


"innate  conceptions"  of  the  dynamical  text- 
books.    What  has  been  really  achieved  is  the 
reduction  of  all  phenomena,  step  by  step,  from 
complex   to    simple    forms   of    motion.      The 
epicycles    were     a     complex     description    of 
planetary  motion,   the    ellipses    of    Kepler  a 
simpler   form,   and  the  law  of   gravitation   of 
Newton astiUsimplerone.  Every  "explanation" 
in  physical  science  is  but  the  reduction  of  a  com- 
plex to  a  simpler  description  of  motion ;  and  to 
say  that  the  ultimate  atom  moves  in  a  certain 
manner,  i.e.,  with  certain  accelerations,  veloci- 
ties, and  periods,  is  the  ultima  thule  of  physical 
research.     Why  it  moves  nobody  knows,  and  to 
attribute  it  to  Force  is   merely  to  introduce 
a  notion  from  physiological  sensations  which 
has    too  long  obscured  physical   science.      It 
is   not     at    the  locked    door    of    Matter  and 
Force — -obscure    conceptions    which    physical 
science  might  throw  overboard  with  advantage 
— but  at  the  mystery  of  apparently  spontaneous 
Motion — a    mystery  exactly   similar    to    that 
of    consciousness  —  that    physical    science    at 
present,    and    perhaps    for    ever,    must    halt. 
There  is  no   need   that  it  should  halt  at  the 
"repulsive  forces  "  between  the  molecules,  as 
Prof.  Kimball  seems  to  think.     The   complex 
motion  of  two    molecules   may  some  day  be 
thrown  back  on  the  simpler  motion  of  an  etherial 
medium,  or  indeed,  the  Matter  of  the  physicist 
may  be  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to   call 
"non-matter"  in  motion — again,  we  see  it  is 
not  Matter  and  Force,  but  motion  wherein  the 
initial  mystery  lies.  But  Prof.  Kimball  is  carry- 
ing us  beyond  our  proper  functions  of  critic  into 
thefieldof  hypothesis.  Wemustconclude  by  con- 
gratulating our  transatlantic  cousins  on  being 
able  to  send  us  much  better  books,  when  tliey 
please,  than  the  Camot  c  f  Thurston,  which  we 
recently  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

An   Elementary    Treatise  on    llydrodynamies 
and  Sound.     By   A.    B.   Basset.     (Cambridge : 
Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.)     This  work  is  principally 
based  on  the   author's   already  widely  known 
Treatise     on     Hydrodynamics,    and    on     Lord 
Eayleigh's   Theory  of  Sound.     It  is  especially 
intended  for  students  reading  for  Part  I.  of  the 
Cambridge  Mathematical  Tripos,  but  it  should 
be  equally  useful  to  those  working  for  honours 
in     the      Intermediate    Examination    of     the 
University   of   London.      Although  the   work 
does  not  involve  any  knowledge  of  harmonic 
analysis,  it  necessarily  pre-supposes  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  calculi  and  differential  equa- 
tions. The  book  opens  with  the  usual  definition 
of   a  fluid — namely,    as    "  an   aggregation   of 
molecules  which  yield   to  the  slightest   effort 
made  to  separate  them  from  each   other,  if  it 
be  continued  long  enough."     The  author  goes 
on,   of  course,  to   qualify  this  by  the  remark 
that  the  perfect  fluid    is    one    which   cannot 
sustain  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  "  shear  "  ; 
but  it    might  be  as  well  to  remark  that  a 
perfectly  gas-free  column  of  liquid  will  with- 
stand an  enormous  amount  of  stress  however 
long   continued,  if   it  be   of  the  nature  of   a 
"pull."     The  first  three  chapters  of  the  work 
deal  with  the  usual  problems  of  hydrodynamics, 
being  occupied  principally  with  those  in  which 
the  motion  is  uniplanar  or  can  be  expressed  by 
two     co-ordinates.        Chapter     iii.,    entitled 
"  Motion   of  a    Single    Solid    in    an    Infinite 
Liquid,"   is  especially  good.     The  author  has 
expressed  in  much  sipipler  language  than  in  his 
larger  work  the  general  theory  of  the  motion  of  a 
solid,  and  he  has  applied  it  to  several  extremely 
interesting  cases,  notably  to  the  motion  of  an 
elliptic  cylinder,   which  he  illustrates  by  a  re- 
production of  GreenhiU's  curves.     He  has  also 
pointed  out  in  general  terms  the  application  of 
his  results  to  the  motion  of  projectiles  and  to 
the  possible  explanation  of  action  at  a  distance 
in  the  case  of  electrified  bodies.     Chapters  iv. 
and  V.  are  excellent  introductions  to  the  sub- 
ject of  water  waves  and  vortex   motion  ;    in 


particular  the  author  has  been  careful  to  remind 
the  student  at  an  early  stage  of  the  important 
but  complex  problem  of  the   stability  or  in- 
stability of    fluid   motion.      Part   II.   of    the 
work    deals  -with   the   subject   of   Sound.     It 
is    difficult    to    write    on    this    subject    after 
Lord  Eayleigh,  and  we  feel  the  insufficiency 
here    more    from    our    familiarity    with     the 
latter's  classical  work.     On  p.    146   we  must 
confess  to  some  dissatisfaction  at  the  treatment 
of  vibrating  rods.     Mr.  Basset,  from  his  figure 
—he  says  nothing  in  his  text — apparently  as- 
sumes the  cross-sections  to  remain  plane  and 
perpendicular  to  the  central  axis  after  strain. 
This  they  certainly    do  not,  for  he  does    not 
put   the  total  shear  zero.     A  very  few  quali- 
fying remarks — notably,  that  it  is  suiticient  to 
assume,  not  that  the  cross-sections  remain  plane, 
but  that  adjacent  cross-sections,  as  shown  by 
Saint-Venant,  take  the  same  distorted  form  — 
would,  wo  venture  to  think,  have  made  matters 
much  clearer.    A  remark  in  a  footnote  on  p.  126, 
that  the  reports  of  heavy  guns  travel  with  a 
velocity  of    2,034  feet  per  second,  or  nearly 
double  the  ordinary  velocity  of  sound  in  air,  is 
extremely  intei-esting.     Tlie  result  appears  to 
be  due  to  experiments  recently  made  by  Krupp, 
and  it  would  bo  interesting  to  know  whether 
this  velocity  is  uniform  for  all  distances,  and 
what  theoretical  explanations  have  been  given 
for  it. 

Das    Wesen   der   Elektrizitdt    iind    des    Mag- 
netismus  avf  Grund  eines  einheitlichen  Substanz- 
beyriffes  \on  J.  G.  Yogt.     I.  Theil.     "DieKon- 
stellationen  der  einheitlichen  Substanz  als  die 
Triiger  der  physikalischon  Kraftiiusserungen." 
(Leipzig:  Wiess.)     Herr  Vogt  is  the  author  of 
numerous  works  on  pseudo-science,  notably  one 
entitled :  Die  Kraft,  which  covers  between  six 
hundred  and  seven  hundred  pages.  The  present 
instalment  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  pages 
of  a  new  work  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism 
is  only  prefatory,  and  does  not  reach  beyond  the 
preparation   of    the   ground  by   the   dogmatic 
and  somewhat  contemptuous  uprooting  of  pre- 
vious scientific  theory,   and  the  explanation  of 
light,  heat,  gravitation,  chemical  action,  &c.,  &c., 
on  the  true,  or  Vogtian,  hypothesis.    A  curious 
sign  of  the  divorce  in  Germany  between  accu- 
rate scientific  knowledge  and  every-day  life  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  gospel  accorduig  to 
Vogt  seems  to  have  been  haUed  by  papers  of 
the  standing  of  the  A  llgemeine  Zeituny  and  the 
Kiilnische  Zeituny.      The  former  terms  a  critic 
who  'declined  to  read  twice  through  a  Vogtian 
work  of  655  pages,  ein  trockner  Fhysiker  ohne 
Talent    fiir    philosophisehe     Auffassuny  ;     the 
latter  describes  our  "  crank  "  as  mit  umfassen- 
dem  Wissenausyeriistet.  Possibly  the  collection  of 
pretty  pictures  and  the  display  of  mathematical 
symbols  imposes  on  the  mind  of  the   Gennan 
literary  critic,  and  we  must  confess   that  on 
the  strength  of    them  we    cut   the    pages  of 
the  entire  volume  ;  but  the  truth  must  out,  we 
have  read  only  149  pages,  and  we  believe  that 
to   be  more   than  any  other   scientific   critic, 
however  patient,  will  succeed  in  doing.     Herr 
Vogt  is  indeed  tantalising ;  he  is  always  on  the 
verge  of   springing  into  the  gulf  of  paradox, 
but  contents  himself  for  page  after  page  by 
merely  cutting  antics  along  the  edge.     We  are 
not  likely  to   dismiss  any  writer  because  he  is 
scientifically    unorthodox ;     we    believe    that, 
although  the  facts  of  dynamic  science  are  firmly  - 
enough  based  and  are  widely  understood,  yet  the 
language  of  Force  and  Matter  in  which  they 
are  generally  expressed  is  extremely  unphilo- 
sophical.     We  felt  quite  a  sympathy  with  Herr 
Vogt   when  he  proceeded  fuU  tilt  at  Matter, 
and  described    the  neo-Kantians  in  language 
more  forcible  than  polite.      He  seemed  to  us 
perfectly  sound  when  he  stated  that  cause  and 
effect  were    somewhat  dangerous    terms,  and 
propounded  as  the  object  of  physical  science 
the  descHiition  of  sequences  actually  observed 
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or  logically  presumed  to  exist.  It  cannot  be 
too  often  reasserted  that  aU  science  is  but  the 
description  of  the  how  of  certain  motions,  the 
reduction  of  complex  motions  to  simpler  motions ; 
but  the  ivhy  of  these  simple  motions  remains  at 
present,  perhai«  for  ever,  obscure.  But  un- 
fortunately Horr  Vogt,  although  in  his  (JG 
pages  of  Methoddloi/ische  EhihituiKj  showing 
occasional  insight,  was  bound  to  jump  into  the 
gulf  at  last ;  and  if  we  strip  his  language  of  its 
terrible  longwindedness,  ho  seems  first  to  have 
gone  head  over  ears  into  the  mire  with  regard 
to  kinetic  energy.  He  cannot  understand  or 
believe  that  motion  in  itself  is  a  form  of  energy. 
He  begins  by  asserting  that  a  perpeiuum  mobile 
is  an  inconceivable  absurdity';  but  he  confuses 
two  sorts  of  perpetiinm  mohilc :  the  one  which 
does  work  and  the  one  which  docs  no  work. 
The  latter  is,  of  course,  a  perfectly  clear  and 
valid  conception,  although  wo  cannot  realise  it 
mechanically.  He  apparently  supposes  all 
motion  to  be  necessarily  accompanied  by  the 
doing  of  work  in  some  form  or  another ;  and  the 
conversion  of  kinetic  energy  into  work,  as  well 
as  the  resistance  due  to  momentimi,  are  for  him 
absurdities  : 

"Eaist  daher  z.  B.  im  hiJchsteu  Grade  absurd 
nnd  unlogisch,  zu  behaupten,  ein  IviJrpcr  wiirde 
sich  iu  cinem  absolut  leeren  Raume  ohne 
Widerstand  in  alio  Ewigkeit  fortbewcgen.  Dieee 
eine  Behauptung,  die  die  Gruudlage  des  kinetischen 
Substanzbegriffes  bUdet,  beweist,  wie  wenig  die 
Kinetiker  sich  um  das  eigentlichc  Wescn  des 
KraftbegrifEes  und  seine  Priifung  auf  die 
Wirklicheitgekiimmert  haben." 

Even  a  billiard  ball  which  requires  a  certain 
expenditure  of  force  to  set  it  going  with  a 
given  speed  is  not,  according  to  Vogt,  inert 
owing  to  its  mass  ;  that  would  be  an  obscurity 
comparable  with  Newton's  first  law  of  motion. 
No,  it  is  the  resistance  of  gravitation  which 
holds  the  billiard  ball  fast,  and  which  the  force 
of  my  muscles  has  to  overcome  I  After  this,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  read  of  a  "resistance  of  a 
1,000  horse-power,"  or  to  hear  that  a  vibrating 
atom  is  an  Undiny,  a,  perpeiuum  mohilc,  which 
contradicts  the  law  of  energy.  Herr  Vogt 
dispenses  with  matter,  and  asserts  that  it  is  non- 
sense to  reduce  all  phenomena  to  motion,  which 
is  itself  only  a  secondary  conception.  Then  he 
unfolds  his  monistic  theory  of  the  universe  which 
is  to  explain  all  things.  The  fundamental 
process  in  physical  phenomena  is  a  tendency  to 
Verdichtunij  opposed  by  a  corresponding 
tendency  to  Verdiiiuiuny  in  the  universal 
substance,  presumably  the  ether.  It  might  at 
first  sight  appear  that  a  Vcrdichtun;/  co^d  be 
reduced  to  a  motion  of  something,  and  therefore 
that  motion  was  a  still  more  fundamental  con- 
cept ;  but  apparently  we  must  take  Herr  Vogt's 
word  for  it  that  this  is  not  so — it  is  in  reality  a 
"  change  of  volume  "  !  We  have  said  perhaps 
enough  to  warn  our  readers  that  Herr  Vogt's 
book  is  not  worth  buying,  except  for  the 
historian  of  pseudo-science.  Herr  Vogt  wiU 
probably  consider  we  have  entirely  mismider- 
stood  him.  If  so,  he  must  console  himself  with 
the  fact  that  the  truth  will  at  last  triumph,  and 
that  when  the  Kinetiker,  Newton  and  Maxwell, 
are  faintly  remembered  as  Magistri  senienttarum, 
the  name  of  Vogt  will  be  cherished  as  the 
founder  of  the  new  learning — the  hero  of  the 
German  daily  press,  martyred  by  orthodox  and 
illogical  science ! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ISAIAH    AND    PIItTT    IN    THE    BABYLONIAN 
INSCRIPTIONS. 
Sababiah  Tatar,  near  Assiout :  March  31, 1S91. 
Among    the     many    Babylonian     contract- 
tablets,  the  pubUcation  of  which  we  owe  to  the 
indefatigable  labours  of  Dr.  Strassmaier,  is  one 
that  contains  the  name  of  Isaiah  in  its  cunei- 


form spelling  (Strassmaier's  Jialylonische  Texte 
vii,.  No.  307).  The  tablet  is  dated  in  the 
eighth  year  of  Cyrus,  and  refers  to  a  certain 
Dhabat-Iskhii'  ("  good  is  the  goddess  Iskhir  ") 
the  daughter  of  Yase'-Ya'ava.  Mr.  Pinches 
was  the  first  to  point  out  that  Ya'ava  is  the 
Babylonian  representation  of  the  name  of  the 
God  of  Israel  in  its  f idler  form.  Yase'-Ya'ava 
is  therefore  letter  for  letter  the  Hebrew  Isaiah 
when  written  with  the  final  ivair.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  find  the  name  borne  by  a  Jew  at 
Babylon  in  the  later  period  of  the  Exile,  and  it 
is  also  interesting  to  find  that  his  daughter 
was  named  after  a  Babylonian  deity. 

Dr.  iStrassmaier  has  further  published  the 
grievously  mutilated  text,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Pinches,  which  describes  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  the  king's  reign  {Bahi/louisdie  Texte  vi..  No. 
329).  The  most  important  part  of  the  inscrip- 
tion reads  as  follows  : 

"  [In]  the  .37th  year  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  the 
country  of  [Babylon  marched  against  the  coimtry 
of]  Egypt  to  make  war  [and  battle  with  Ama]su 
king  of  the  country  of  Egypt.  The  army  [of 
Amasu  he  defeated.  The  Eol]diers  of  the  city  of 
Pudhu-Yilvau  ...  a  distant  district  which  is 
within  the  sea  .  .  .  many  who  were  within  the 
land  of  Egypt." 

We  know,  from  the  Greek  writers,  that 
Amasis  had  a  special  predilection  for  the  Greeks, 
and  suri-ounded  himself  with  a  Greek  body- 
guard. It  must  be  to  these  that  the  name  of 
Yilvan[ni\]  or  "  Ionian[s]  "  refers.  But  what 
was  "the  city  of  Pudhu  of  the  Ionian [s] "  from 
which  they  came  ? 

In  Hebrew  letters  Pudhu  would  be  Phut. 
Now  Phut  is  associated  with  Lud,  the  Lydian 
soldiers  sent  by  Gyges  to  Psammetikhos,  both 
by  Jeremiah  and  by  Ezekiel  ( Jer.  xlvi.  9,  Ezek. 
xxvii.  10,  XXX.  5).  We  learn  from  Ezekiel  that 
the  mercenary  troops  of  Phut  and  Lud  served  in 
the  armies  of  Tyre,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
Egypt;  and  in  Gen.  x.  6,  Phut  is  named 
between  Misraim  and  Canaan.  Although  the 
Assyrian  monuments  speak  only  of  Lydian 
troops  in  Egypt,  we  know  from  the  Greek 
historians  that  Ionian  mercenaries  were  em- 
ployed still  more  largely  by  the  kings  of  the 
XXVIth  Dynasty ;  and  when,  therefore,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar refers  to  "  the  city  of  Phut  of  the 
lonians  "  he  must  be  referring  to  what  was 
regarded  as  the  chief  scat  of  the  Greek  soldiery. 
Can  this  have  been  Pelusion,  the  Egyptian 
name  of  which  is  still  imknown  ?  The  Greek 
camps  near  Pelusion,  it  must  be  remembered, 
were  moved  to  Memphis  by  Amasis. 

At  the  risk  of  mixing  too  many  heterogeneous 
things  together,  I  will  add  a  postscript  to  the 
letter  in  which  I  pointed  out  that  the  name  of 
Khazi,  one  of  the  centres  of  Egyptian  influence 
in  Northern  Palestine  in  the  age  of  the 
XVIIIth  Dynasty,  occm-s  in  the  list  of  Pales- 
tinian to^vns  given  by  Thothmes  III.  at  Earnak. 
Khazi  must  be  the  Gaza  of  1  Chr.  vii.  28,  which 
seems  to  have  been  supplanted  by  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Shechem  at  the  time  of  the 
Israelitish  conquest  of  Canaan. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 


SOME  NOTES   ON  GODEFEOY'S    OLD-FRENCH 

DICTIONARY. 

I. 

Stanhoe  Grange,  Norfolk. 
The  following  notes  are  chiefly  supplementary. 
Words  or  word-forms  marked  with  a  dagger  (t) 
are  wanting  in  the  Dictionary.  In  a  few  cases 
words  still  in  use  which  are  omitted  by  Gode- 
froy  are  given  here  as  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  phrases  or  expressions  now  obsolete : 

t  Alieuvrer,   ahitrrer,   ra.    To  give  to  drink  to, 
quench  the  thirst  of : 

"  A  toy  pour  ce  de  la  fontaiue  Ilelye 
Bequier  avoir  im  buvraige  autentique, 


Pour  rafrener  d'cUe  ma  £oif  ethique, 
Qui  en  Gaule  seray  pnralitiquc 
Jusques  a  ce  que  tu  m'abuveras." 
Enstache   Ilcschaiiips    (ed.    de   Qucux   dc    Saiut- 
Hilaire),  vol.  ii.,  p.  139. 

t  Abus,  sm.  Deceit,  error,  Jotier  d'a.,  to  cheat, 
take  in : 

"  Je  m'apperchois  bien  parcest  croix 
Que  mes  gens  m'ont  joue  d'abus  .  .  ." 
Farce  nouvellc  du   Fasti  et  de  la   Tarte  (ed.  Ed. 
Foumier,   Theatre  fraui;.   avaut  la  Renaissance), 
p.  14. 

t  Aciicson,  agiiznun,  ff.  Sharpening,  quickening  : 
"  Travaille  .  .  .  de  langur  est  allegeance,  a  maladie 
restcance,  savaciofi  des  gentz,  acueson  {var.  aguzouu) 
de  touz  les  senz." 

Conies  Moral,  dc  Nicole  Bozon  (ed.  Toulmui  Smith 
et  P.  Meyer),  p.  112. 

Aderercr,  add  rn.  To  be  in  rrrear  (of  payment)  : 
"  tout  le  rent  est  aderere,  et  ils  distreigueront  piir 
ceo." 

Littleton :  Tenures,  f  311. 
A/oler,  I'll.  Add  afoleier : 

"  Cum  jo  m'ai)ar(,ui  mult  plusurs 
Grefment  afoleier  {ear.  afoleir)  C3  murs, 
Aesmai  a  lur  fol  quidier 
Estre  a  succurre  e  a  aidier." 
EUjcs    de    irinccstre ;    VAfaitement     Catiin     (ed. 
Stengel),  p.  110,  w.  8-12. 

t  Agravenler,  ra.  To  oppress,  injure  : 
"  Car  cil  qui  mielz  deils.sent  Saint'  Iglisc  tenpcr 
La  voldrent  e  ses  menbres  del  tut  agravcuter." 
Gamier  de  Font  Saintc  Maxetice  ;  Tie  dc  Si.  Thomas 
(ed.  Hippeau),  vv.  .")167-8. 

ji,jornei-,  rn.  Add  example  of  the  phrase  tote  jor 
ajornie,  "  the  livelong  day,"  from  Itoman  de  licnart  : 
Branchc  \\n.  (ed.  E.  Martin),  v.  275. 

t  Alcii,  ttlleu,  &c.  See  Burguy  on  this  word,  and 
add: 

"  Viviens  est  en  I'aluea  do  I'Archaut." 
Aliscans  (od.  Guessard  et  Montaiglou),  v.  394. 

t  Amaisi/rir  for  amaigrir,  in  Roman  de  la  Mosc, 
V.  11,360. 
Ante,  sf.  Add  3  Ante  voir  1  Ente. 
t  Anier,  -eir,  rn.  To  chant  ?  =  Lat.  antiplionare  !  : 
"Apoinnepuet  on  trouveir  a  joui  d'icu  persone 
qui  saiche  escrire,  anteir,  ne  pronoucieir  en  une 
meismos  semblant  menicire,  mais  escript,  ante,  et 
pronouce,  li  uns  en  une  guise,  et  li  aultre  en  une 
aultre." 

Fsaulier  de  Met:  (ed.  Bonnardot),  p.  3. 
Araser,  ra.  Add  to  sense  2,  to  fill,  cover  : 

"  Voit  des  paiens  les  grans  mous  arasOs." 
Aliscans  (ed.  Guessard  ct  Montaiglon),  v.  G14. 

Asloer,  V.  Ifalloer. 

1  Jlarde,  sf.  The  meaning  in  the  passage  quoted 
from  Chansons  du  AT.  Siicle  seems  to  be  "horse" 
rather  than  "  saddle."    See  G.  Paris's  note  in  loc. 
t  Harder.  To  moimt  on  a  barde  (see  above) : 
"  II  fait  bou  veoir  ces  hommes  d'arraes 
Quant  ilz  sont  montcset  bardcs." 
Chansons  du  X  V.  Siicle  (ed.  G.  Paris),  No.  cxxviii. 

Bel,  adj.  Add  example  of  the  phrase  estre  bel  de  : 
"  Sire,  Doux  grant  J9ie  vos  dont 
De  la  riens  dun  plus  vos  est  bel." 

All/ran:.  Romanzcti  und  Fastourellen  (ed.  K. 
Bartsch),  p.  47. 

t  JSellic,  V.  Belif: 
"  Dame,  fet  il,  go  portoie  ala premiere  foiz  un  escu 
tot  blanc  a  une  bonde  de  bellic  vermeiUe.  .  .  . 
Ge  m'en  ving  hors  un  escu  a  moncol  a  trois  bendes 
de  beUio  vermeilles." 

Roman  de  Lancelot  (extract  from  MS.  Brit.  Mus. 
Lansdowne,  757,  printed  iu  Fifth  Annual  Report 
of  Cambridge,  U.S.A.  Dante  Soc,  p.  .50). 

Berner,  V.  1  Brenier  (see  Berner  in  New  Eng. 
Diet.).    Add: 

"  El  sim  de  I'aube  fu  leve 
E  fait  sumimdre  ses  bemers 
K'il  prengeut  moetes  e  levrers 
E  des  meUlurs  chcns  a  lur  chois." 
Tie  de  Saint  Gille  (ed.  Paris  et  Bos),  vv.  1691-7. 

t  Broissier,  ra.  To  embroider.     Add  to  1  Ilrochier : 
"  Mere,  de  coi  me  chastoiez  ? 
Est  ecu  de  coudre  ou  de  taOlier, 
Ou  de  filer  ou  de  broissier '( " 
Alt/ran:.  Rom.  und  Fast.  (ed.  Bartsch),  p.  9. 
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Bronchier.  Add  example  of  neut.  sense,  to  lean 
over,  bend  down : 

"Et  ses  palefrois  achoupa  et  che'i  a  genous.  Et 
oil  broncha  aval  et  chai  sur  sen  col  en  tel  maniere 
que  il  le  brisa." 

Roman  de  Merlin  (ed.  Paris  et  Ulrich),  vol.  i., 
p.  84. 

Uruec,  sm.  Add  sense,  lake  : 
"  Li  habundanco  des  aigues  soi  colt  promiers  en  un 
estendut  bruec  [=Lat.  lam'],  mais  al  derrains  est 
deriveie  en  un  iluet." 

Zi  Dialoge  Gregoire  lo  Pape  {ed.  Foerster),  p.  57, 
1.7. 

Bute,  V.  Biisse. 

Bucecarle,  sm.  The  O.E.  "butsecarl,"  man  m 
charge  of  "  buss,"  boatman.  See  Nevr  Eng.  Diet, 
svv.  Buscarl,  and  JIuss'. 

2  Buschicr,  hiicher.  Add  neuter  sense,  to  beat  a 
wood  in  search  of  game : 

"  Li  meistre  vint  espurunant 

E  ad  trove  les  chens  ullant — 

«  «  «  «  # 

II  ad  comencc  a  bucher 
E  a  comer  e  a  cercher." 
I'ie  de  Saint  Gile  (ed.  Paris  et  Bos),  w.  1631-38. 

t  Bmraige,  sm.  Drink,  draught  (see  quotation 
B.T.  Abemrtr,  above). 

Paget  Toynbee. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


The  first  edition  of  Lord  Lilford's  Coloured 
Fii/xres  of  the  Birds  of  the  British  Islands  has 
all  been  subscribed,  for  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  earlier  parts.  He  is,  therefore, 
making  preparations  for  the  issue  of  a  second 
edition  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  first. 

Me.  E.  H.  Pouter  has  nearly  ready  The 
Birds  of  Sussex,  by  Mr.  William  Borrer.  The 
author  claims  that  the  volume  will  contain  an 
account  of  all  the  birds  now  to  be  found  in  the 
county,  with  mention  and  careful  verification 
of  the  occurrences  of  the  rarer  species  during 
the  last  fifty  years. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute,  to  be  held  in  Hanover-square  on 
Tuesday  next,  April  14,  at  8.30  p.m.,  Mr. 
Theo.  G.  Pinches,  of  the  British  Museum, 
will  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Types  of  the  Early 
Inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia,"  illustrated  with 
photogi'aphs  shown  by  lime-light.  Some  tablets 
in  the  collection  of  Sir  Henry  Peek,  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  paper,  will  also  be 
exhibited. 

The  eleventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  South 
London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  next,  April  15  and  16,  at  the  Bridge 
House  Hotel,  Loudon  Bridge.  A  special  room 
will  be  set  apart  for  the  demonstration  of 
biological  studies  with  the  aid  of  oxy-hydrogen 
light;  and  Mr.  F.  Enoch  will  deliver  an  ex- 
planatoiy  lecture  on  the  "Life-History  of  the 
Hessian  Fly." 

In  connexion  with  the  Lower  Thames 
Valley  branch  of  the  Selborne  Society,  the  Eev. 
Percy  Myles  will  give  a  lecture  at  the 
Eichmond  Athenaeum  on  Monday  next,  April 
13,  at  8  p.m.,  on  "  GUbert  White:  his  Life, 
Surroundings,  and  Influence." 

At  the  last  general  meeting  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal_  Society,  it  was  announced  that,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  effective  protection  accorded  for 
sixty  years  to  the  great  Skua  {Stercorarius 
cat(irrhaetes)  at  two  of  its  three  British  breeding 
stations — namely,  in  the  island  of  Unst,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Laurence  Edmondstou,  and  other 
members  of  the  same  family,  and  in  the  island 
of  Foula,  by  the  late  Dr.  Scott,  of  Melby,  and 
his  son,  Mr.  Robert  Scott— the  silver  medal  of 
the  society  had  been  awarded  to  Mrs.  Edmond- 
stou, of  Buness  House,  as  representative  of  that 
family,  and  to  Mr.   Robert   Scott,  of  Melby. 


The  medals  will  be  delivered  to  the  medallists 
or  their  representatives  after  the  close  of  the 
anniversary  meeting  on  April  29. 


PHILOLOay    NOTES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Philological  Society, 
to  bo  held  at  University  College,  Gower-street, 
on  Friday  next,  April  17,  at  8  p.m.,  Mr. 
Whitley  Stokes  wiU  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Metrical  Glossaries  of  the  Medieval  Irish." 

The  current  number  of  the  Bahylonian  and 
Oriental  Record  (David  Nutt)  contains  several 
articles  of  interest.  The  Hon.  John  Aber- 
cromby,  who  is  known  to  readers  of  the 
Academy  as  an  authority  on  Finnish,  writes  on 
that  latest  of  linguistic  puzzles,  the  Yenisei 
inscriptions.  Without  hazarding  any  new 
decipherment,  he  is  content  to  compile  a 
statistical  table,  showing  the  relative  frequency 
of  certain  of  the  Yenisei  characters  (both  initial 
and  final),  as  compared  with  the  letters  of  the 
six  following  languages  :  Uigur,  Uzbeg,  Yakut, 
Mongol,  Ostyak  Samoyed,  and  Kott. 

"  From  the  absence  of  an  r,  and  the  impossibility 
of  attributing  to  B  the  value  of  a  Turkish  or 
Mongol  *,  it  would  seem  certain  that  the  language 
of  the  Yenisei  inscriptions  is  neither  Turkish  or 
Mongolian  of  the  last  thousand  years." 

Prof.  Terrien  do  Lacouperie  adds  another  to  his 
long  series  of  papers  on  the  derivation  of 
Chinese  civilisation  from  Babylonia,  summar- 
ising his  former  arguments,  and  adding  now 
ones,  with  special  reference  to  certain  written 
characters  and  the  shifting  of  the  cardinal 
points.  Prof.  C.  de  Harlez,  of  Louvain,  refutes 
a  strange  theory  that  the  Kings  or  ancient 
sacred  books  of  the  Chinese  are  forgeries  of  the 
second  century  B.C. ;  while  Mr.  Theo.  G.  Pinches 
makes  some  further  remarks  upon  Sir  Henry 
Peek's  collection  of  oriental  cylinders. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  Emeritus-Professor  lllackie  read  a 
paper  on  "  Bistratification  in  the  Living  Greek 
Language."  Modem  Greek  has  been  but 
slightly  altered,  since  the  time  of  Coraes,  from 
classical  Greek.  The  first  thirty-one  verses  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  as  published  in  Athens 
in  185o,  contain  only  nine  departures  from  the 
classical  type ;  while  the  corresponding  portion 
of  the  Romaic  version,  published  200  years  ago, 
contains  twenty-eight.  In  the  higher  walks 
of  Greek  literature  this  purity  of  literary  style 
is  very  marked.  In  thirty-one  pages  of 
Tricoupis'  History  of  the  Greek  War  of 
Independence  (London,  1853),  only  fifteen  devia- 
tions from  the  standard  of  ancient  Greek  appear; 
and  in  two  chapters  of  Paspati's  History  of  the 
Capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  (Athens, 
1890),  only  ten  deviations  appear.  The  stand- 
ard to  which  Prof.  Blackio  appealed  is  the 
Greek,  not  only  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  but  of 
Diodorus,  Lucian,  Polybius,  and  Chrysostom. 
In  the  lower  colloquial  Greek  of  common  life, 
very  great  divergence  from  classical  literary 
style  is  evident.  Thus,  in  the  first  twenty-six 
lines  of  the  dialogues  in  a  primer  of  colloquial 
Greek,  published  this  year  in  Leipzig,  thirty- 
three  deviations  from  classical  style  occur.  But, 
even  in  this  lower  form  of  Greek,  very  few 
words  borrowed  from  other  languages  are 
found,  and  the  accented  syllable  stiU  remains 
as  it  was  fixed  by  the  Alexandrian  grammarian. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

.  AnisTOTBLiAN  SOCIETY. — {Monday,  April  6.) 

Shadworth  H.iHoDQsoy,  Esq.,  president,  in  the 
chair. — Mi-.  D.  Q.  Ritchie  read  a  paper  on 
"  Darwin  and  Hegel."  Ths  subject  of  the  paper 
was  the  relation  between  the  two  kinds  of  evolu- 
tion, which  might  be  called  materialist  and 
idealist     evolution     respectively.       Hegel     was 


influenced  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  biological 
evolution  of  his  day,  but  the  "development"  of 
which  he  everywhere  speaks  is  a  thought- process, 
not  a  time-process ;  yet  in  human  history 
the  thought-process  appears  as  a  time-process, 
most  clearly  so  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
Darwin's  theory  of  natural  selection  (of  course  un- 
recognised in  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Nature) 
would  remove  some  of  the  very  objections  that 
have  been  made  against  Hegel,  e.g.,  by  Prof.  Seth, 
and  would  haimoniso  quite  well  with  Hegel's  con- 
ception of  human  history  as  a  dialectic  movement 
of  thought,  the  "  struggle  for  existence"  appear- 
ing in  its  highest  form  as  the  conflict  of  ideas. 
Natural  selection  had  restored  teleology  (not 
external  teleology  of  course)  by  explaining 
structures,  &c. ,  by  reference  to  the  end  for  which 
they  exist  and  not  merely  by  reference  to  the 
soiirce  from  which  they  come.  This  would  obviate 
the  objection  Hegel  made  to  the  older  evolution 
theories ;  and  this  conception  of  end  (final  cause) 
was  predominant  in  Hegel  as  in  Aristotle.  Atten- 
tion was  called  to  certain  resemblances  between 
the  two  kinds  of  evolution  as  applied  to  ethical  and 
political  philosophy,  and  Hegel's  formula  "the 
real  is  the  rational  "  was  defended  in  the  light  of 
the  theory  of  natm-al  selection. — The  paper  was 
followed  by  a  discussion. 


FINE    ART. 

The  Church  Bells  of  Suffolk.    By  the  Eev. 

J.  J.  Eaven,  D.D.  (Jarrold.) 
The  author  of  The  Church  Bells  of  Cambridge- 
shire  has  now  added  another  county  to  the 
list  of  those  whoso  bolls  have  been  studied 
and  catalogued  in  a  scholarly  manner.  He 
sums  up  the  modern  bibliography  of  English 
campanology  in  the  following  words  : 

"  Mr.  Tyssen's  Sussex,  Mr.  EUacombe's  Devon, 
and  Mr.  L'Estrange's  Norfolk  are  things  of  the 
far  past.  Mr.  Ellacombe  added  Somerset  and 
Gloucester,  Mr.  Dunkin  Cormvall,  Mr.  North 
swept  clear  the  wide  area  embraced  by 
Leicester,  Northampton,  Rutland,  Lincoln,  and 
Bedford,  leaving,  at  his  lamented  death,  Hert- 
ford to  be  completed  by  Mr.  Stahlschmidt,  who 
by  himself  gave  us  Surrey  and  Kent,  and,  in  his 
turn  summoned  to  rest,  has  placed  J^asex  within 
the  reach  of  a  third  hand." 

Scattered  records  of  the  churcli  bells  of 
other  parts  of  the  country  may  be  found  in 
the  Transactions  of  local  archaeological  asso- 
ciations. Thus  we  may  say  that  the  work  of 
record,  so  far  as  bells  are  concerned,  is 
about  half  completed  for  England. 

Meantime,  other  ecclesiastical  remains  are 
receiving  similar  attention.  Church  plate 
is  being  carefully  studied,  not  without  epis- 
copal eneoiiragoment.  Wall-paintings  have 
been  catalogued  with  a  fair  approach  to 
completeness.  The  monuments  of  the  dead 
are  not  forgotten.  We  recently  took  note 
of  the  fact  that  a  revised  and  augmented 
list  of  English  brasses  is  being  drawn  up 
by  an  energetic  body  of  students.  A  com- 
plete chronological  catalogue  of  stained 
glass  windows  is  hoped  for  rather  than  ex- 
pected, and  perhaps  some  other  branches  of 
decorative  art-work  are  receiving  similar 
attention  at  the  hands  of  lovers  of  art  and 
archaeology.  No  individual  student,  of 
course,  can  be  expected  to  do  more  than 
record  what  comes  under  his  own  observa- 
tion in  a  relatively  restricted  geographical 
area ;  and  every  such  record,  though  of 
immense  value  as  a  necessary  part  of  an 
(as  yet)  incomplete  whole,  when  taken  alone 
cannot  exactly  bo  interesting  to  read.  _ 

Herein  lies  the  difficulty  which  hinders 
the  still  more  rapid  advance  to  completion 
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of  the  cataloguing  process.  Many  men 
exist  in  every  county  ■who  possess  all  the 
necessarj'  qualifications  for  the  work,  except 
that  of  rendering  the  results  of  it  readable. 
No  publisher,  I  suppose,  would  touch  a 
volume  dealing  with  the  subject  to  which 
the  work  under  review  is  devoted.  In  a 
superficial  sense,  it  is  true  to  say  that  the 
better  such  a  book  is  the  loss  is  it  readable ; 
the  less,  therefore,  does  it  appeal  to  the 
purchasing  public.  Local  libraries  and 
institutions  are  not  yet  numerous  enough  to 
float  even  a  small  edition,  and  local  gentry 
of  antiquarian  tastes  are  too  fow  and  too 

foor  to  render  much  help  in  the  matter, 
n  fact,  there  is  but  one  solution  for  the 
problem  of  publication.  When  county 
councils  can  be  made  to  understand  that 
county  history  and  antiquities  are  matter  of 
general  local  importance,  and  depend  for 
their  study  upon  the  support  of  the  whole 
locality,  it  will  be  possible  (at  relatively 
small  cost)  to  organise  the  recording  of  all 
interesting  remains  which  have  come  down 
from  tbe  past  into  our  hands,  and  of  which 
we  are  trustees  for  future  generations. 

Meanwhile,  individual  effort  has  to  accom- 
plish what  it  can  ;  and  lovers  of  all  things 
old  must  not  be  sparing  in  their  recognition 
of  good  work  done  at  the  cost  of  an  author's 
time  and  money,  and  with  little  reward 
even  of  fame.  Dr.  Eaven's  book  merits 
praise  at  the  hands  of  all  who  care  about 
the  monuments  of  the  past.  It  is  the 
result  of  many  years  of  work.  It  is  written 
by  a  man  who  can  ring  a  bell  as  well  as 
squeeze  an  inscription.  Moreover,  he  is 
acquainted  with  whatever  has  been  written 
by  others  on  the  subject.  All  the  "  Bras- 
yers "  are  his  friends,  and  he  remembers 
their  dates  and  wanderings.  The  London 
founders  were  worked  at  by  Mr.  Stahl- 
schmidt ;  Dr.  Eaven  has  a  few  more  facts 
about  them  to  add  to  our  knowledge  and  a 
few  coiToctions  to  make.  His  most  im- 
portant chapters  relate  to  the  mediaeval 
foundries  at  Norwich  and  Bury.  He  not 
only  describes  every  bell,  but  he  has  hunted 
up  aU  manner  of  references  to  bells  in 
local  archives.  He  tells  us  what  they  cost 
to  make  and  remake.  He  brings  us  by 
many  a  pleasant  touch  into  the  presence  of 
the  old  founders  themselves,  he  makes  us 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  their  wills 
and  the  passing  on  of  the  tools  of  their 
craft  from  generation  to  generation.  Ho 
gives  a  chapter  on  usages  and  change- 
ringing,  and  closes  with  a  complete  cata- 
logue of  bells  arranged  under  the  names  of 
the  places  where  they  now  are.  The  book 
is  also  furnished  with  a  useful  Index 
Nominicm.  The  author  has  made  his  work 
not  only  learned,  but  as  interesting  to  the 
reader  as  the  subject  and  conditions  permit. 
"W.  M.  Conway. 


THE  ART  MAGAZINES. 

Under  its  new  editors,  UArt  shows  no  sign 
of  falling  off  either  in  illustration  or  literary 
matter.  We  miss  the  ever  ready  and  incisive 
pen  of  "Paul  Leroi,"  as  that  well-known 
writer  chose  to  style  himself ,  and  we  regret  the 
state  of  health  (since  happily  improved)  which 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  too  arduous 
duties  in  connexion  with  the  magazine  ho 
founded;  but  he   has  competent  successors  in 


M.  Emilo  Moliuicr  and  M.  Theophile  Chauvel. 
In  what  was  once  so  important  a  feature  in 
L'Art  —  the  etchings  —  there  is  certainly  an 
improvement;  "L'Age  D'Or,"by  L.  Quarante, 
after  Ch.  Chaplin ;  Ch.  do  Billy's  admirable 
plate  after  Eubens,  "Dame  de  la  Famille 
Boenen";  Albert  Ardail's  portrait  of  M. 
Carnot ;  and  F.  E.  Jeanniu's  etching  of 
Gigoux's  "  Reverie "  are  all  masterly  of  their 
kind,  and  many  charming  facsimiles  of  draw- 
ings by  Emile  Levy  have  also  appeared  in 
recent  numbers.  Nor,  despite  the  absorption 
of  some  of  the  old  space  by  matter  which 
would  last  year  have  been  printed  in  tbe 
extinct  Cviirritr  de  I'Art,  has  the  letterpress 
suffered  in  quality.  Even  the  quantity  has  not 
diminished  perceptibly,  as  less  space  is  taken  up 
by  decorative  designs,  which  were  often  useless 
and  sometimes  not  in  the  best  of  styles.  There 
are,  however,  a  profusion  still  of  valuable  and 
interesting  illustrations  in  the  text ;  and  several 
capital  short  papers  have  appeared  upon  some 
lesser  artists  not  too  well  known,  such  as 
Abraham  Bosse,  the  engraver  of  "  Le  Jardin 
do  la  Noblesse  Eranyaise,"  published  in  1G29, 
"Claude  de  Hcry,"  the  medaiJhur  of  Henry 
III.,  and  on  other  interesting  subjects  like  the 
Chateau  de  Vincigliata,  near  Florence.  The 
last  is  by  Emile  Molinier,  who  can  reckon 
among  his  staff  such  writers  as  Henry  de 
Chennevit'res,  EdmondBouaffe,  Pierre  Gauthier, 
Philibert  Audeb'-and,  and  C.  GabUIot. 

In  the  r<MfulU>  Mr.  Hamerton  continues  his 
pajiers  on  the  present  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
Fiance;  his  subject  this  month  is  "Im- 
pressionism," a  study  of  great  care  and  great 
tolerance,  treating  the  "rebels"  with  a  con- 
sideration and  a  seriousness  which  is  at  least 
quite  equal  to  their  deserts.  A  paper  on  Chats- 
worth  and  the  Derwent,  by  Mr.  J.  Lcyland,  is 
illustrated  by  two  pretty  little  etchings  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Dawson  ;  and  the  important  and 
sumptuous  book  on  wood  engraving,  recently 
published  by  the  doyen  of  wood  engravers, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Linton,  is  treated  at  some  length  by 
Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse. 

Neithee  in  the  Purtfolio,  the  Magazine  of 
Art,  nor  in  Mho  Art  Jwirnal  are  the  "plates" 
of  very  high  quality.  The  best  are  the  photo- 
gravures after  Mmc.  Le  Brun  in  the  first,  and 
Mr.  Strudwick's  "  llampart  of  God"  in  the 
last ;  but  the  literary  quality  of  the  Magazine  of 
Art  is  quite  up  to  the  usual  high  level,  being 
contributed  by  Mr.  Claude  Phillips  and  Mr. 
Walter  Ai-mstrong,  among  others.  Mr.  J. 
Mun-ay  Templeton's  article  on  "  Benjamin 
Constant "  is  also  notable  and  well  illustrated ; 
but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  contribution 
to  this  or  any  other  of  the  English  magazines 
this  month  is  that  by  Mr.  E.  Eomilly  Allen,  on 
"The  Crucifixion  in  Celtic  Art,"  notes  on  a 
new  subject  by  a  well  qualified  writer. 

The  contents  of  the  Art  Journal  for  April 
are  varied  as  usual,  and  include  continuations 
of  the  papers  on  ' '  The  Royal  Academy  of  the 
last  Century,"  by  Messrs.  Hodgson  and  Eaton  ; 
"  The  Progress  of  the  Industrial  Arts,"  and 
"The  Chiefs  of  our  National  Museums."  The 
Industrial  Art  for  this  month  is  the  colour-priut- 
ing  of  chintzes  and  cretonnes,  the  "Chief  "is 
Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake,  the  keeper  of  the  National 
Gallery.  The  literary  merit  of  these  articles 
and  of  that  on  Knole  House,  by  Mr.  F.  S. 
Farrow,  is  not  remarkable ;  but  Mr.  G.  Beraard 
Shaw's  paper  on  the  refined  ideaUsm  of  Mr. 
T.  M.  Strudwick  is  of  a  higher  quality. 


TWO  EXHiniTJONS  IN  PARIS. 

TnE  seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  French  Pastellists  is  simply  charming,  both 
as  regards  the  choice  and  the  variety  of  the 
su^bjects.  Some  may  object  that  the  "pas- 
tellists," as  well  as  the  "  aquarellists,"  of  the 


present   day   have   progressed   far   from   the 

simplicity  of  the  "  jjreparations "  of  the 
Magician,  as  Diderot  styled  La  Tour,  and  thit 
they  make  too  frequent  recourse  to  artificial 
combinations  of  pigments  ;  yet  the  result  is  so 
pleasing  that  it  must  disarm  the  most  morose 
of  critics. 

This  year  the  Society  has  invited  a  foreign 
arlist  to  contribute,  and  the  innovation  is  to  be 
repeated .  On  the  present  occasion  the  guest  has 
proved  himself  worthy  of  his  hosts,  for  nothing 
can  be  more  original  than  the  three  exhibits 
which  M.  Boldini  modestly  entitles  "  studies." 
Two  of  these — full-length  personations  of  that 
particularfonuof  femuiine  attractiveness  termed 
by  the  French  une  (aide  jii(juanie — are  fine 
specimens  of  bold  and  masterly  drawing  com- 
bined with  the  most  delicate  colouring,  almost 
the  two  best  things  in  the  gallery.  M.  Doucet's 
portrait  of  a  lady  in  a  jjalc  mauve  ball-dress, 
though  somewhat  mirvrc  in  execution,  offers  a 
pretty  contrast  to  M.  Boldini's  energetic  work. 
M.  Besnard's  ten  exhibits  are  somewhat  dis- 
appointing, with  the  exception  of  a  study  of 
the  nude  and  the  poi-trait  of  a  young  ladj-,  in 
both  of  which  the  perfection  of  drawing  and 
the  delicacy  of  flesh  tints  .and  shading  are  equal 
to  the  best  work  of  this  truo  artist.  M. 
Dagnan's  "  Convalesccnte,"  which  shows  us  the 
pale  face  and  pain-woi-n  figure  of  a  sick  child 
seated  propped  up  with  pillows,  is  executed 
with  all  the  minute  finish  and  perfection  of  the 
painter  of  "  Le  Pardon."  M.  Beraud's  view 
of  the  interior  of  the  Church  of  Notre-Dame 
des  Victoires  is  decidedly  clever.  The  church, 
the  worshijjpers,  and  their  surroundings  are 
plunged  in  darkness  ;  the  sunlight,  flashing 
through  the  painted-glass  window  above  the 
altar,  makes  here  and  there  blotches  of  light  of 
various  colours  on  the  pavement,  the  columns, 
or  the  bent  figures  of  the  congregation.  The 
effect  is  realistic  to  a  degree.  M.  Duez's  sunsets 
on  sea  and  land,  M.  Lhermitte's  highly  (perhaps 
just  a  little  too  highly)  finished  landscapes, 
Mme.  Cazin's  "  Petite  Bonne,"  are,  one  and  all, 
charming  examples  of  what  can  be  done  with 
pastels.  MM.  IJlanche,  Gervex,  Maehard,  and 
Tissot  contribute  a  highly  attractive  set  of 
portraits  of  elegantly-dressed  beauties  of  the 
day.  M.  Thevenot's  portrait  of  M.  Bazire  is 
worthy  of  special  notice  ;  it  is  a  fine  study  by 
a  master  hand.  M.  Forain,  whoso  illustrations 
in  the  (,'ourrier  Francais  and  Journal  Ainiisant 
scandaHse  M.  Prudhomme,  sends  a  series  of 
veiy  realistic  sketches  of  low  life  and  semi- 
nude  figures,  which  under  their  ajjparent 
fiimsiness  are  admirably  drawn  and  of  no  mean 
artistic  merit.  As  forM.  Cheret's  pyrotechnical 
display  of  flashy  posters  for  the  Moulin  Rouge 
or  illustrated  advertisements  of  the  latest 
sensational  feitilleton,  they  are  rather  out  of 
place  in  so  elegant  a  gathering. 

The  transition  from  Petit's  pretty  gallery  to 
the  quiet  precincts  of  Duran-Ruel's  rooms,  in 
which  the  Society  of  French  Painters  and 
Etchers  "  hold  their  third  exhibition,  is  striking. 
This  society,  after  having  remained  for  two 
years  in  a  sort  of  embryonic  state,  has  at  last 
attained  its  full  development ;  and  this  is 
principally  due  to  the  indefatigable  persever- 
ance and  disinterested  efforts  of  MM.  Bracque- 
mont  and  Guerard,  two  names  familiar  to 
English  etchers.  M.  Bracquemont's  own  con- 
tributions are  hmited  to  some  sketches  and 
studies  of  Uttle  interest  beyond  great  perfec- 
tion of  drawing,  and  .an  etching,  "  Janotlapin," 
representing  a  dead  rabbit  hanging  at  the 
larder  window,  which  overlooks  a  park  in  which 
a  number  of  rabbits  are  playing  in  the  sun- 
shine. M.  Guerard  is  the  principal  exhibitor — 
if  not  in  number,  at  all  events  in  quality. 
First  come  a  series  of  nine  etchings  of  the  most 
varied  and  sometimes  weu'd  character,  but  aU 
bearing  the  stamp  of  great  originahty.  He 
also  sends  six  wood- engravings,  two  of  which 
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— "  Dieppe  Harbour  by  Mooiilight,"  and  "  The 
Grand  Canal  by  Night " — are  admu-able  ;  in 
the  latter  the  effect  of  the  scarcely  perceptible 
outlines  of  the  houses  and  monuments  looming 
in  the  surrounding  darkness,  while  here  and 
there  a  lamp  forms  a  luminous,  point  is  most 
■wonderfully  rendered.  M.  Norbort  Goeneutte's 
drawings,  etchings,  2iointc-srche,  form  a  collec- 
tion of  nineteen  portraits,  landscapes,  and 
female  studies,  as  interesting  as  they  are 
thoroughly  artistic.  M.  Frederic  Jacque  con- 
tributes no  less  than  twcnty-nino  plates,  many 
of  which  are  decidedly  good.  M.  Desboutin's 
jHiintc-srrlu'  portraits  are  admirable;  while 
MM.  Jeanuiot,  Rcnouard,  and  Louis  Morin  have 
sent  a  series  of  most  interesting  exhibits. 
Among  the  foreign  guests  of  the  society  I 
remarked  some  good  work  by  M.  Zorn,  the 
rising  Swedish  painter,  as  well  as  by  MM.  de 
los  Eios,  Storm  do  Gravesande,  and  Bauer. 
Before  ending  this  short  notice  I  must  not  for- 
get to  mention  two  exquisite  "  engravings  in 
colom-s,  jiroofs  drawn  by  the  author,"  in  which 
M.  Guerard  has  engraved  a  white  rose  and  a 
tea-rose,  using  three  colours — white,  yellow, 
and  green — with  the  most  delicate  eftects  and 
great  technical  talent. 

Cecil  Nicholson, 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  will  be  held  this  year  at 
Edinburgh,  probably  in  the  new  buildings  of 
the  National  Scottish  Portrait  Gallery,  begin- 
ning on  Tuesday,  August  11.  The  foUo^ving 
will  bo  the  presidents  of  sections  :  Antiquities, 
Dr.  John  Evans ;  history.  Dr.  Thomas 
Hodgkin ;  architecture,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
The  council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland  forms  the  honorary  local  committee. 

M.  Jean-Paijl-Laurens,  the  painter  of  "  St. 
Bruno"  and  of  "  Marceau  Mort,"  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academie  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  in  the  room  of  Meissonier. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The  contributions  of  Mr.  Orchardson  to  thoforth- 
comiug  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  will  be 
confined,  we  believe,  to  two  or  three  portraits. 
Ml-.  Pettie  will  be  represented  by  an  attractive 
canvas  which  depicts  a  young  lady  in  the  dress 
of  the  period  of  the  Empire— dear  to  Mr. 
Orchardson,  Mr.  Charles  Green,  and  Mr.  Haynes 
Williams — and  he  will  likewise  send  a  picture 
of  a  violinist,  for  which  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Hamish  McCuun,  the  rising  young  composer, 
has  furnished  the  model. 

The- following  have  been  elected  members  of 
the  Eoyal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours  : — Messrs.  William  Eainey,  Max  Ludby, 
Edgar  Bundy,  and  Eobert  Fowler. 

The  exhibitions  to  open  next  week  comprise 
that  of  the  New  English  Art  Club,  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly ;  a  collection  of 
water-colour  and  oil  paintings  of  "The  Land 
of  the  Eising  Sun,"  by  Messrs.  John  Varleyand 
Charles  E.  Fripp,  at  the  Japanese  Gallery,  New 
Bond-street ;  a  series  of  works  of  the  French, 
Norwegian  and  Hungarian  schools,  at  the 
Continental  Gallery,  Now  Bond-street ;  and 
pictures  by  Eosa  Bonheur,  Ulpiano  Checa,  and 
W.  Dendy  Sadler,  at  Mr.  Lefevre's  galleiy. 
King-street,  St.  James's. 

Messks.  Cassell  &  CoMP.vuY  wiU  publish  in 
a  few  days  a  Memoii-  of  Eichard  Redgrave, 
whose  career  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
foundation  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
and  with  the  creation  of  a  national  system  of  art 
education.  The  Memoir  has  been  comijUed  by 
Miss  F.  M.  Redgrave,  who  has  had  the  assistance 
of  the  Journal  kept  by  her  father,  which  during 
the  earlier  years  assumed  the  form  of  an  auto- 
biographical sketch. 

The  Glasgow  town  council  have  unanimously 
approved  the  purchase  of  Mr.  AVhistler's  famous 
portrait  of  Thomas  Carlylo,  for  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  guineas. 

Messrs.  Deprez  &  Gutekunst,  of  18  Green- 
street,  have  been  appointed  agents  for  the  sale 
of  Mr.  Seymour  Haden's  etchings. 

Sir  Jonx  Luhbock  has  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  House  of  Conunona  to  amend  the  Ancient 
Monuments  Protection  Act  of  1882,  by  extend- 
ing its  provisions  to  "  any  ancient  or  medieval 
structure,  erection,  or  monument,  or  any 
remains  thereof."  The  existing  statute  is 
practically  limited  to  stone-circles,  tumuli, 
cromlechs,  banows,  piUars,  camps,  &c. 


THE  STAGE. 

STAGE    NOTES. 

The  management  of  the  Vaudeville  Theatre 
promises  us  for  Thursday  evening  a  revival  of 
what  is  apparently  the  ever-welcome  comedy 
of  "Money" — a  ijiece  which,  by  reason  both 
of  its  literary  merit  and  of  its  conception  of 
character,  deserves  indeed  to  hold  the  stage 
when  the  romantic  platitude  of  "  The  Lady  of 
Lyons"  shall  have  ceased  to  attract  even  the 
actress  of  most  ill-advised  ambition.  At  the 
Vaudeville  "  Money  "  will  have  the  advantage 
of  a  very  good  cast,  includuig  the  brothers 
Thome,  Mr.  H.  B.  Conway,  Miss  Kate  Phillips, 
Miss  Ella  Banister  (in  the  very  xmsympathetic 
part  of  Clara),  and  the  brilliant  and  interesting 
young  American  actress.  Miss  Dorr,  whose 
performance  in  "Diamond  Deane"  won  the 
approval  of  most  good  judges. 

M.  Mayer,  not  daunted  by  the  failure  last 
season,  proposes  again  to  provide  us  mth 
French  plays,  which  will  include  novelties  from 
the  Gymnasc  and  elsewhere.  Players  there 
will  be,  too,  well  up  in  the  second  rank,  though, 
it  may  be,  hardly  reaching  the  first.  There 
will  be  Fabore  and  Mdlle.  Eeichemberg,  for 
instance.  The  manager's  enterprise  desei-ves  a 
measure  of  support,  and  may  possibly  obtain  it ; 
but  to  a  London  audience  the  French  play 
brought  to  its  very  doors  is  not  the  god-send 
that  it  used  to  be.  People  go  oftener  to  Paris. 
That  is  one  reason.  Another  is  that  the  French 
stage  has  not  brought  forth  new  writers  of  the 
rank  of  Dumas  and  Augier.  Yet  a  third 
is  that  our  own  theatre  has  wondrously 
improved. 

Mk.  Wilsox  Barrett  has  accepted  a  new 
three-act  pliiy  by  Mr.  Rudolf  Dircks. 

The  fifth  annual  reading  of  the  Shakspere 
Reading  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Irving  is  presi- 
dent, was  to  be  given  on  Friday  of  this  week, 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  The  play 
chosen  is  "  Henry  V.,"  rehearsed  and  conducted 
by  Mr.  WiUiam  Poel. 

Mr.  Edwin  Booth,  whose  appearances  in 
England  have  always  been  welcomed  by  the 
judicious,  even  though  they  may  not  have 
excited  any  large  measure  of  popular  enthusiasm, 
is,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  colloquiaHsm,  on 
his  very  last  legs  in  New  York  at  this  moment. 
How  it  is  that  the  interest  of  Mr.  Booth's 
performances  has  ceased  somewhat  suddenly, 
has  not  been  explained  ;  but  it  is  asserted  that 
his  retirement  from  the  stage  is  imminent.  So 
distinguished  an  artist,  and  so  esteemed  a  man, 
must  not  permit  himself  to  lag  superfluous. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett — as 
well  as  by  the  comparative  collapse  of  the  finest 
Lear  and  one  of  the  finest  Riclielieus  our 
generation  has  seen — the  American  stage 
suffers  distinctly.  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  w;is 
a  thoroughly  scholarly  and  painstaking,  though 
never  a  very  impressive  or  charming,  actor. 
But  it  was  not  by  the  especial  merit  of  his  own 
performances  that  he  was  enabled  to  perform 
service  to  the  American  theatre.  It  was  rather 
by  lus  determination  as  a  manager  to  familiarise 


his  audiences  with  good  literature,  and  by  a 
certain  faculty  which  he  had  of  persuading 
them  that  they  did  well  to  be  interested  in  it. 
Sevei-al  of  what  are  now  accepted  as  among  the 
classics  of  English  writing  owe  it  to  Mr. 
Lawrence  Barrett  that  they  have  ever  enjoyed 
an  opportunity  of  being  presented  on  the  stage. 
Thus,  indeed,  the  death  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
Barrett  must  be  accounted  a  severe  loss ;  and 
even  from  the  theatrical  point  of  view  it  is  a 
loss  which  the  stage  in  America  is  at  this 
present  time  but  ill  fitted  to  sustain. 


MUSIC. 

ITALIAN  OPERA  AT  COVENT  GARDEN. 
The  success  of  "Orfeo"  last  autumn,  with 
Mile.  GiuUa  Ravogli  in  the  title-role  has  not 
been  forgotten ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Mr.  Augustus  Harris  should  have  selected  this 
opera  for  the  opening  night  of  his  season. 
Gluck  has  been  imduly  neglected  in  this 
country,  and  it  will  be  well  if  the  present 
excitement  about  "  Orfeo  "  should  lead  to  the 
revival  of  his  other  important  works.  Why 
should  not  "Alceste"  and  the  two  '*Iphi- 
genies  "  be  heard  here,  as  well  as  in  Germany  ? 
Mile.  G.  Eavogli  again  displayed  her  vocal  and 
histrionic  gifts  on  Monday.  The  public 
applauded  her  brilliant  delivery  of  the  inter- 
polated air  by  Bertoni,  and  encored  "  Che 
faro."  Why  should  the  first  be  sung,  why  the 
second  j-epeated ':  The  first  was  inserted  to 
satisfy  the  vanity  of  a  tenor  singer,  and  at  the 
Cambridge  performance  last  year  Dr.  Stanford 
wisely  omitted  it.  The  '  Che  faro  "  encore,  for 
the  sake  of  dramatic  art,  ought  to  be  abolished. 
Mile.  Ravogli,  who  has  won  the  ears  and  hearts 
of  the  public,  could  well  afford  to  set  a  noble 
example.  Her  singing  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  first  act  was  somewhat  cold,  but  she  soon 
warmed  to  her  work.  Her  acting  in  the  scene 
of  the  Elysian  Fields  was  beyond  praise ;  and 
by  noble  declamation,  pure  singing,  and  digni- 
fied gesture,  she  rivets  the  attention  and  touches 
the  hearts  of  her  auditors.  The  music  is  so 
simple,  the  movements  of  the  actress  are  so 
simple ;  and  it  is  this  very  simplicity  which 
inoduces  so  deep  an  impression.  "Orfeo"  is 
an  old,  but  not  an  old-fashioned  work  ;  it  has 
the  true  stamj)  of  greatness.  MUe.  Sofia 
Ravogli  was  Euridice,  and  deserves  much 
praise ;  MUe.  Bauermeister  was  the  Amore.  The 
opera  was  put  upon  the  stage  with  great  cai'e 
and  considerable  effect ;  the  picture  of  the 
Elysium  was  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  a  little 
too  bright  in  colour.  The  evolutions,  too,  of 
Mile.  Palladmo,  the  i>remi''re  daiiseuse  were 
certainly  not  classical.  But  in  this  matter  it  is 
dangerous  ta  dogmatise.  Though  one  would 
wish  to  find  the  Grecian  step  imitated  in  any 
representation  of  the  "plams  of  waving 
Asphodel,"  it  must  be  remembered  that 
"  Orfeo  "  was  first  presented^on  the  Paris  stage ; 
and,  therefore,  though  the  voice  was  classic,  the 
"hands"  were,  in  a  great  measure,  French. 
The  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Signer 
Mancinelli  played,  on  the  whole,  well.  One  or 
two  of  the  movements  iu  the  second  act  were 
somewhat  hurried.  We  have  no  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered hypercritical,  but  we  think  that  there 
should  be  some  clear  understanding  about  the 
appoggiatura  notes  in  Gluck's  score.  Whether 
Signer  Mancinelli  is  right  in  allowing  them  to 
be  short  in  certain  bars  of  Euridice's  aria,  in  the 
second  act  may  be  open  to  question,  although 
we  believe  his  reading  to  be  wrong;  but  in 
Orfeo's  recitative  (Act  i.)  singer  and  orchestra 
ought,  at  least,  to  be  at  one  in  this  matter. 
We  have  gone  somewhat  into  detail  about  the 
performance,  because,  considering  the  difficulty 
of  catching  the  true  spirit  of  eighteenth  cen- 
tury music,  no  detail  should  be  neglected  to 
reproduce  it  as  faithfuUy  as  possible.  Mr.  A. 
Harris  deserves  the  thanks  of  iiusicians  for  his 
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production  of  "  Orfeo"  ;  if  not  perfect,  it  is  at 
any  rate  one  which  can  be  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
Mile.  G.  Eavogli  alone  would  cover  a  multitude 
of  artistic  errors,  and  here  it  is  only  a  few  of 
Avhich  complaint  can  be  made. 

"  Faust "  was  given  on  the  following  evening 
{Tuesday)  when  all  interest  centred  in  the  now 
Margheriia — Mile.  Eames,  whose  performances 
in  Paris  appear  to  have  given  great  satisfaction. 
This  lady  has  a  good  soprano  voice  of  sympa- 
thetic quality,  and  of  considerable  strength  ; 
and,  besides,  it  has  been  carefully  trained.  The 
Thule  ballad  was  interpreted  in  a  pensive  manner, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  lady  was 
slightly  nervous,  or  whether  she  was  cleverly 
depicting  the  maiden's  preoccupied  state  of 
mind.  The  Jewel  song  was  brilliantly  rendered. 
Mile.  Eames  produced  a  striking  eifect  at  the 
close  of  the  third  act ;  instead  of  bending  over 
the  dead  body  of  Valentine,  she  looked  towards 
the  audience,  as  if  her  brain  were  beginning  to 
give  way.  The  idea,  however,  is  not  an 
original  one.  As  an  actress  Mile.  Eames  may 
have  '  something  still  to  learn ;  but  she  is 
young.  Her  reception  was  most  enthusiastic. 
MUe.  Guercia,  as  the  Siebel,  overdid  her  part. 
M.  Maui-el  gave  an  artistic  representation  of 
Mephistoiiheles,  and  his  grey  costume  was  a 
novelty.  Mile.  Bauermeister  was  excellent  as 
Martha.  M.  Ceste  was  an  energetic  Valentine. 
Signer  Mancinelli  conducted  with  care  and 
ability.  J.  8.  Suedlock. 


MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
t)c  Fidictilis  BHilio(/ra/iIiia.  By  Edward  Heron- 
Allen.  (Griffith,  Parran  &  Co.)  This  is 
the  first  jiart,  sections  2  and  3,  of  a  series  of 
proposed  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  violin, 
and,  generally,  on  all  other  instruments  played 
with  a  bow  in  ancient  and  modera  times.  It 
contains  an  interesting  list  of  books,  with 
comments.  Among  the  various  pamphlets, 
iVrc,  on  Paganini,  we  miss  the  essay  written  by 
Liszt  on  the  great  virtuoso  in  1841. 

VivUn  Chat  /or  Bef/iiiuers.  By  A.  H.  Eaikes. 
(Fisher  Unwin.)  This  is  a  small  book  contain- 
ing much  useful  and  pleasant  chit-chat  about 
violins  and  violin  players.  There  is  some  rather 
doubtful  advice  in  chapter  on  "  What  to  play," 
and  some  rather  foolish  talk  about  the  so- 
called  "Moonlight  "  Sonata  in  the  chapter  on 
"  Music." 

Cabin  and  F/antaiioii  Sviu/s.  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's.) The  slave  music  of  the  South 
presents  an  interesting  field  for  research,  but 
this  collection  is  not  absolutely  trustworthy  ; 
for,  as  frankly  acknowledged  in  the  preface, 
some  of  the  songs  have  been  retouched.  The 
music  generally  is  not  particularly  attractive. 


but  it  can  really  only  be  properly  judged 
"  amid  all  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  a  negro  camp- 
meeting." 

A  Neglected  Subject  of  Education.  By  Emma 
Detinger.  (Privately  Printed).  This  small 
pamphlet  contains  many  excellent  remarks  and 
hints  about  the  proper  mode  of  teaching  the 
pianoforte — for  this  is  the  "  neglected  subject "  ; 
but  there  are  others  of  too  general  a  kind  to  be 
of  much  practical  use,  such  as  "nothing  but 
good  music  should  be  studied." 

We  have  received  from  Hutchings  &  Eomer : 
The  Naiades  of  the  ll/iiiic,  a  Cantata,  by 
Vincent  Wallace,  arranged  from  his  Opera 
"  Lurline."  The  popular  ballads  and  melodious 
choruses  (for  female  voices)  may  not  be  as 
attractive  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  but 
they  have  not  lost  all  power  to  chanu. — The 
Sleepers,  Solo  and  Chorus  for  Ladies'  Voices,  by 
J.  GreenhUl,  is  a  short  and  simple  composition; 
the  voice  parts  in  the  chorus  are  carefully 
written. — Darkness  and  Dawn,  by  Jacques 
Blumenthal,  is  a  cleverly-written  song  in  the 
composer's  well-known  style. —  Whisperint/ 
Bushes,  by  Reginald  Foy.  This  waltz,  part 
vocal,  part  instrumental,  is  smooth  and  senti- 
mental.— Grannie's  Reason,  by  C.  Lockmane,  a 
quiet  little  ballad  with  a  commonplace  ending. 
— Ilumoresijue,  for  Piano,  by  C.  Lockmane,  has 
some  good  points,  but  the  workmanship  is  not 
strong. — La  Oroeieiia' :  morcean.  e/(i/:int,  pour 
Piano,  by  A.  T.  McEvoy,  is  a  lively  piece,  but 
scarcely  deserves  its  title ;  it  is  arranged  as  solo 
and  as  duet. — v!  mina  :  Melodie,  for  the  Piano- 
forte, by  L.  H.  Meyer,  begins  fairly  well,  but 
becomes  vulgar.  The  mixture  of  French  and 
English  in  the  title  is  foolish. — Qolden  Rosebuds, 
for  Pianoforte,  by  C.  Bohm,  is  a  light,  harmless 
piece. 

From  Paterson  &  Sons : 
Album  of  Six  Songs.  By  Hamish  MacCunn. 
These  songs  by  the  young  and  talented  com- 
poser have  been  noticed  in  the  Academy  as 
they  appeared  in  separate  fox-m.  "The  Ash 
Tree"  and  "I'll  tend  thy  bower"  are  the  two 
which  please  us  best ;  but  there  are  some  good 
points  in  all  of  them. — Fair  is  Lore,  Song  by  the 
same  composer,  is  smooth  and  graceful.  The 
words  are  from  Barlow's  "  Pageant  of  Life." — 
Wind,  and  Tide  and  Ye  Wares,  divide  not  lofers 
long,  two  songs  by  E.  W.  K.  Edwards,  are 
melodious,  but  not  striking. — The  Old,  Mill, 
Song  by  Arthur  Hervey,  is  a  smooth,  flowing 
love  ballad. — Oh,  why  left  1  my  hanie  and  The 
Scottish  Blue  Bells.  These  are  old  melodies, 
skilfully  ananged  as  part-songs  by  J.  Sneddon 
for  Mr.  Lambeth's  "Balmoral"  Choir. — Mary 
Stuart,  Danse  Antique,  by  J.  W.  Moore,  is  an 
easy  jjiece,  but  at  times  modem  rather  than 
ancient. 
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HE  LINOTYPE  COMPOSING  MACHINE. 


"IT  IS  TO  THE  PRINTING  BUSINESS  OF  THE  PRESENT 
KAY  WHAT  THE  INVENTIONS  OP  GUTENBERfi  AND  CAXTON 
WERE  TO  THE  PRIMITIVE  WRITING  SYSTEMS  OF  THE 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURY." 


"A  MACHINE  FROM  WHICH  I  CANNOT  BUT  ANTICIPATE 
EFFECTS  EQUALLY  EXTENSIVE  ANH  BENEFICIAL  TO 
MANKINI>."-Tlic  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E  (iLAUSTONE,  M  P. 


The  LINOTYPE  CO.MPANY  (Limited)  OFFER  for  SUB- 
SCKIPTION,  £3u,wH)  of  PREFERENCE  SHARES  of  £5  each, 
t»carinn  interest  at  the  rate  of  Six  per  Cent,  per  annum  in  aililition 
t^>  a.  Bonus  of  50  pur  emit.  ui»uii  all  amoiints  of  two  Trufereuce 
Shares  and  upwanln  applietl  for,  to  he  givm  in  fully  imid  ordinary 
£5  Shares,  thus  entitling  th«  holder  to  a  further  and  future  share  of 
contingent  profitx. 

The  Six  per  Cent,  inttrrst  on  tlie  Preference  Shares  ia  already 
covered  hy  income  from  Royalties  on  niacbiute  now  placeil  ana 
Kitifciactorily  working  in  various  leading  nowi-iiapcrs.  and  printing 
oflices,  and  macliinyji  in  course  of  eonstmctiou,  and  the  capital  to 
lie  raised  from  this  issue  of  i'rcferencu  Hhtires  U  fur  building  machines 
for  which  actual  wgned  orders  liave  Inien  obtained  hy  the  Company. 

Tlie  field  for  tliese  machines  is  practically  unliuiitf^l. 

The  Preference  Shares  are  payable  in  fire  instalments  of  £1  each 
at  intervals  of  Dot  lees  than  two  months  between  each  infttalment. 
Interest  at  5  per  cent.  willlM!  paid  on  invt-ntments  in  advimce.  The 
Company  already  ixwsese  manufacturing  works  at  Miiuchecter. 

Forms  of  application  for  prefcreccr  nhares  (with  bonus),  with  copies 
of  reportB,  i)amphlet8,  and  other  information  of  the  fullest  cliaracter, 
also  orders  to  view  Linotvpe  Machineu  at  work,  can  be  o)>tained  from 
the  undersigned,— I!y  order  of  the  Board, 

W.  c.  TH0MAS4IN.  Secretary. 

6,  Scrjeantii'  Inn,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.,  April,  1S»]. 


NEW    WORK     BY     F.    A  N  S  T  E  Y. 
Crown  8vo,  If.  ;  cloth,  2e. 

TOURMALIN'S  TIME  CHEQUES:  a 
Farci(:il  Extravagance.  By  the  Author  of  "Vice  Versa," 
"  The  Tinted  Venus,"  &c. 

"Mr.  Anetey  is  always  welcome;  some  think  him  *our  only 
humorist.'  Mr.  Anete^'s  talent  combines  very  minute  olwen-atlon, 
with  a  tiiste  for  the  farcically  extravagant.  His  motive  ia  odd  in  sucli 
a  kindly  and  friendly  genius,  for  lie  always  likes  to  show  us  a  harmless 
fellow  struggling  with  the  direst  series  of  perple.\iLg  circuniHtauces 
—  It  is  easy  lo  imagine  what  fun  Sir.  Anstey  gets  out  of  all  this,  and 
how  ruthlessly  he  Imlges  his  hero  in  trouble,  while  a  dilemma  is  for 
ever 'sounding  her  dread 'orns'  at  Iiisdi-ors.  It  is  necdlet-s  to  explain 
iiow  all  end.s  ;  the  reader  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  pliiisure  of  his 
'  liob's  vol  th,*  as  Mr.  Pickwick's  cabman  says." — JMils/  A  eiff. 

"Only  a  person  mIio  hail  determined  to  find  faults  C3uld  diMiover 
any  in  this  little  volumv."— Glasgow  Herald. 


Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  Cd. 

OUE  BOYS   and    GIRLS  at    SCHOOL : 
their  Naivete.  Humour,  and  Wit.    By  HENRY  J.  BARKER, 
B.A.,  Ac,  Author  of  "  Very  Original  English,"  4c. 

Tlie  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says :  *'  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  amus- 
ing shilliugworths  we  have  ever  come  across.' 


Crown  8vo,  tlotb,  Ss.  Tm].,  284  pp. 

THE    END    of    a    LIFE.     By  Ede.v 
PHILLPOTTS. 

"Novel  readers  must  be  prepared  to  welcome  a  strong  aud  accom* 
pliahetl  art iBt."— intact  ana  White. 


NEW   MORK    BY   JEROME    K.   JEROME, 
Author  of  "  Three  Men  in  a  Boat." 

THE     DIARY    of    a    PILGRIMAGE. 
Cloth,  -^)  pages,  ^s  6il.,  120  Illustrdtious.     Ready  end  of  April, 
First  Edition,  3ti,tW(t.  

NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  W.  G.  GRACE. 
Demy  Bvo.  5U0  pages,  6d.,  -U  Illustrations,  First  Edition,  S,o:x). 

Grace. 

[Readt/ 'it^ril  Uth, 

Bristol:  J.  W.  ARROWSMITH. 
London  :  Sjmfb.jn,  Mahsuall,  Hamilton,  Kkst,  &  Co.,  Limited. 


QRICKET.      By  W.  G. 


TRISCHLER     &     CO.'S     NEW    BOOKS. 


At    all     Libraries 
THE    SOUL    of  COUNTESS    ADRIAN.     By   Mrs. 

CAMriiELL  Pli  AED.    Crown  Hvo,  handsomely  bound  in  blue  cloth,  1  vol.    Iteady  this 
__  ^^Xl   '^^^  shillings  and  sixpence. 

THE  BLACKDROP.    By  the  Author  of  "  BairUpT' ' 

Si'NUAv  TiMKs—'- It  tells  a  strong  btoiy  in  a  strong  and  straightforward  way,  aud  is  thoroughly  readable." 
GLAtuow  Hkhalp.—  'The  book  is  most  interesting." 


LADY  DELMAR.     By  Thomas  Terrell  and  T.  L. 

WHITE.    This  exciting  story  of  London  Life  hiis  already  been  dramatised  by  Mr. 
Sydney  Grundy. 
Daily  TtLECiRArii.— ■'A  remarkable  novel."        |        Tkuiii,—"  A  strikiug  powerful  novel." 
Cloth  extra,  .So4  pp.,  Three  shillings  and  sixpence. 

A  MAIDEN  FAIR  to  SEE.  ~By^,  C.  Philips  and 

C.  J.  WILLS.    Illustrated  by  G.  A.  Storey.  A.E.A. 
.StoisiuN  -"  This  uovil,  both  by  its  iiictures  (graceful  arawings  from  the  iicuoil  of  31  r.  S.  A.  Storey)  and 
the  general  striei'f  Its  i.niitiiie.susgcsts  the  bcoR  for  young  readers.    The  btory  isUfelike,  humoroui,  and 
clerer.    i-veryboily  who  reads  the  story  will  enjoy  its  tenderness  and  ciuiet  fun  " 
_  _  Foolscap  ijuarto.  beautifully  bound,  -with  gilt  top.  Six  shillings. 

THE  ROMANCE  of  a  LAWN  TE^JlflS  TOURNA- 

MENT.    By  Liid>-  DVNBOYNE. 
Vasiiv  Faik.-" Ml  eioiting  little  romance."       I     fiLoiiK.-"  Au  agreeably  written  narrative." 
Pictuie  cover,  One  shilling ;  cloth,  la.  6d. 


Carlton   Dawe. 


and     Booksellers. 

THE    GOLDEN    LAKE.      By    W. 

With  Eight  Full-page  mustrations  by  Hume  Nibbet.  ,      ,   ,. 

MouviNG  TusT  ~"  A  welcome  addition  to  the  fiction  treating  of    The  Great  L  jiie  L:iud  of  Australia,'  llie 
effectof  which  is  increased  by  Jlr.  Hume  Xisbefs  numerous  illustrations. 

Si'Nu.vv  TiMKs.— "A  very  strong  and  well-writteu  story  of  Australian  life,  told  with  a  swing  and  *go 

which  make  it  very  entcrtaiuing  reading." 

Extra  cloth.  With  beveUed  boards.  Six  shillings.  

THE     PRISONER    of    CHILOANE ;   or,  with  the 

Portuguese  in  South  East  Africa.     By  WALLI8  MACKAY.    With  SO  Illustrations  by 

the  Author.  ,     .  , 

Tlie  Satiudat  Review.-" Mr.  Mackay  is  as  good  with  jicncil  as  with  pen. 

The  Scotsman  — "  Written  in  a  bright  spirited  style,  and  the  illustrations  are  full  of  fun  and  raovemeul." 
Fool.'icap  quarto,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  bevelled  edges,  7s.  6d. 


HOLLY.     2   vols.     By   Nomad,    Author   of  "  The 

Itailway  Foundling,"  "  The  Milroys,"  &o. 
In  speaking  of  tliis  autlioi's  last  work,  "The  Railway  Foundling,"  the  Daili-  Telegbai'ii  says ;-    It 
is  a  story  that  must  be  read  to  be  understood.    There  is  vivacity  and  adventure  in  jt,  and,  good  as.  the 
authoress's  previous  work,  '  The  Milroys."  was,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  this  is  better 

THE  TYPE  WRITTEN  LETTER.   By  R.  H, 

SHEKAED,  Author  of  "  Agatha's  Quest." 

Gu)nE.—"A'ery  cleverly  put  togetiier."  ,.,,,,.,.       ,,        x         ,    _,      ■ 

SioTs.UAN.-"  ■fhe  plot  is  cleverly  devised,  and  the  interest  of  the  book  is  kept  well  up  from  beginning 

*"  '="''•'  Limp  cloth,  One  shilling ;  cloth  boards,  Eghteenpence. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  18,  1891. 

No.  989,  New  Series. 
The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return,  or 

to  correspond  with   the  writers   of,  rejected 

manuscript. 
It   is  particularly  requested  that  all  business 

letters  regarding   the  supply   of  the  paper, 

Sfc,  may  he  addressed  to  the  Publishee,  and 

not  to  the  Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Memoirs  of  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand.  Edited, 
with  a  Preface  and  Notes,  by  the  Due  de 
Broglie  ;  translated  by  Ea^jhaiil  Ledos  de 
Beaufort ;  with  an  Introduction  by  the 
Hon.  Whitelaw  Eeid,  American  Minister 
in  Paris.    Vol.  I.    (Griffith,  Farran  &  Co.) 

Tub   unique    career   of   Talleyrand,    which 
afforded  him   unrivalled   opportunities   for 
acquiring  an  intimate  and  correct  knowledge 
of    the    secret   history    of    Prance   and   of 
Europe  during  the  most  eventful  period  of 
modern    history,    and    the    reputation    he 
possessed  for  biting  wit  and  for  acuteness  in 
fathoming  the  inmost  thoughts  of  the  men  with 
whom  ho  was  brought  in  contact,  have  caused 
the  publication  of  his  Memoirs  to  be  looked 
forward  to   with   the   keenest   expectation. 
The  facts  that  he  should  have  directed  they 
should  not  be  published  until  thirty  j-ears 
after  his  death,  and  that  his  literary  executor, 
M.  de  Bacourt,  slioidd  have  prolonged  the 
period  for  another  twenty  years,  served  to 
increase  the  impatience  of  the  public  and 
strengthened  the  belief  that  they  would  be 
of  surjiassing  interest.   Now  that  they  have 
been  given  to  the  world,  the  universal  feel- 
ing has  been  one  of  disappointment ;  they 
contain  no   startling   revelations,  no  scan- 
dalous gossip,  no  brilliant  passages,  no  fresh 
light  on  the  characters  of  famous  men  ;  they 
have  been  compiled  evidently  to  defend  the 
character  of  the  author  and  not  to  blacken 
tho  reputations  of  others ;  they  contain  an 
"  Apologia  pro  Vita  sua,"  not  a  chronique 
scandaleuse.     The  feeling  of  disappointment 
will  soon  wear  ofE.      Talleyrand's  reputation 
will  not  suffer  because  he  has  chosen,  in  his 
posthumous   Memoirs,   to   defend  his   own 
career  instead  of  displaying  his  knowledge, 
sagacity,  and  powers  of  sarcasm  in  abusing 
his  contempo'- :  r  .es  ;    and  the  value  of  the 
observation,     made    by    this    most    acute 
observer   on   the   events  of  his   own  time 
must  have  a  permanent  value. 

It  was  certain  beforehand  that  the  authen- 
ticity of  Talleyrand's  Memoirs  would  be 
called  in  question.  They  had  passed  through 
so  many  hands  and  had  been  the  subject  of 
so  many  rumours  ;  it  had  been  so  obviously 
to  th  interest  alike  of  Louis  Philippe  and 
of  N  :)oleon  III.  that  the  full  extent  of  the 
great  diplomatist's  knowledge  of  the  careers 
of  their  ancestors  should  not  be  divulged  to 
the  world,  that  it  was  generally  believed 
that  tb«y  must  have  been  tampered  with. 
The  1  i  ^3nce  of  striking  revelations  in  them, 
now  f^ 'at  they  have  been  published  at  last, 
has  .strengthened  this  belief.  Tho  high 
character  of  the  Due  de  Broglie  as  a  his- 
torian and  a,  ,.  „an  of  honour  forbids  the 
t  shadow  of  a  suspicion  that  he  should 


have  been  concerned  in  any  suppression, 
emendation,  or  interference  with  the  text  of 
the  Memoirs,  which  were  placed  in  his  hands 
for  publication.   But  M.  Aulard,  the  learned 
Professor   of   the   History   of    the    French 
Eevolution,  whose  knowledge  is  surpassed 
only,  if  it  be  surpassed,  by  that  of  M.  Albert 
Sorel,  has  pointed  out  that  the  text  edited 
by  the  Due  de  Broglie  is  printed  from  a 
copy  made    from  the   original   by   M.   de 
Bacourt,  and  not  from  the  original  itself. 
M.  de  Broglie  has  offered  to  place  tlus  copy 
in  the  hands  of  experts.     But  no  one  doubts 
his   bona  fides ;    the   question  at    issue    is, 
whethor  the  copy  was  correctly  made  from 
the  original,  and  the  original  is  not  forth- 
coming to   decide    the    question.      Unfor- 
tunately, the  reputation  of  M.  de  Bacourt  is 
not  iinimj^eachablo.     He  was  a  diplomatist 
and  not  a  historian ;    he  is  seriously  sus- 
jiected  of  having  doctored  his  originals  in 
his   publication  of  the   Correspondance  enfre 
Ilirabcati  et  La  March;    and  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that  in  making  his  copy  he  may 
have  suppressed  or  altered  certain  passages 
of  which  he  did  not  approve.     It  is  not  for 
a   moment   intended   to  imply  that  M.  de 
Bacourt  was  a  book-maker  of  the  type  of 
Beauchamp,  who  vamped  up  the  so-called 
Memoirs  of  Poucho  out  of  tlie  notes  of  a 
former  secretary  of  the  famous  Minister  of 
Police ;  but  it  is  alleged  by  men  of  knowledge 
and    critical   acumen,    that   he    may   have 
altered  the  text  of  the  memoirs  committed 
to  his    charge.      No    doubt    rests    on    the 
recently-printed    Memoirs.     M.    Sorel,    M. 
Aulard,  and  the  most  eminent  students  of 
the  history  of  the  Eevolution  and  of  Napo- 
leon, acknowledge  their  authenticity.    But  it 
is  possible,  nay  it  is  most  probable,  that  they 
do   not  contain   the   whole   of    the   matter 
which  Talleyrand  intended  to  be  published 
for  the  edification  of  posterity  ;  and  until  the 
original  from  which  M.   de  Bacourt  made 
his  copy  is  produced  and  tested  with  the 
cojiy,  this  doubt  must  remain  unsolved. 

The  first  question  suggested  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  Memoirs,  when  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  they  contain  no  startling 
revelations,  is  what  light  do  they  throw  on 
the  character  of  Talleyrand  himself.  The 
veteran  diplomatist,  the  unfaithful  sei'vant 
of  manj'  masters,  the  bishop  of  the  ancien 
regime,  and  the  ambassador  of  the  monarchy 
of  July,  has  been  held  up  for  two  genera- 
tions as  the  ideal  of  cynical  selfishness,  the 
embodied  spirit  of  treachery  and  deceit. 
He  knew  well  the  character  which  was 
ascribed  to  him  ;  and  his  Memoirs  are  delibe- 
rately intended  to  form  a  justification,  a  vin- 
dication and  an  apology  for  his  whole  career, 
both  in  public  and  private  life.  The  Due  de 
Broglie,  in  an  admirable  preface,  has 
sketched  the  nature  of  this  defence.  Talley- 
rand asserts  that  throughout  his  life  he  was 
urged  by  but  one  impulse,  the  desire  to  serve 
France.  He  argues  that  it  was  his  ardent 
patriotism  which  induced  him  to  give  the 
title  of  apostolical  succession  to  the  first 
biishops  elected  under  the  civil  constitution 
of  the  clergy  in  1791  by  consecrating  two  of 
them,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  undoubted 
rights  as  Bishop  of  Autun  ;  and  tliat  it  was 
equally  from  patriotism  that  he  served  the 
Directory  as  Foreign  Minister,  prepared  the 
vouinVetatoi  1 8  Brumaire,  and  eventually,  after 


acting  as  Napoleon's  most  trusted  adviser, 
carefuUy  warned  the  Czar  Alexander  against 
his  former  master  during  the   conferences 
at  Erfurt.     It  may  have   been  patriotism; 
but  considering  the  height  of  wealth  and 
power  to  which  he  rose,  this  conduct  seems 
to  ordinary  men  as  if  it  had  been  inspired 
by  motives  of  self-interest  and  by  a  cynical 
calculation    of    probabiHties.      When    the 
Due  de  Broglie  comes  to  study  Talleyrand's 
later  career  he  stands  on  firmer  ground. 
The  services   which  the  great   diplomatist 
rendered    to    France    at    the   Congress   of 
Vienna  in  1814,  and  as  ambassador  to  Eng- 
land after  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  are 
incontestable,  and   such  as   no   other  man 
of  the  period  could  have  accomplished  for 
her.     Though    Talleyrand's    public    career 
during  the  Eevolution,  under  the  Directory, 
the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire,  may  be  open  to 
criticism  as  to  his  motives,  and  even  to  decided 
blame,  if  treachery  be  accounted  a   crime 
in  a  diplomatist,  he  yet  did  no  particular 
harm  to  France  during  that  era  ;  while  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  he,  the  representa- 
tive of  a  country  occupied  by  the  armies  of 
the  other  powers,  saved  her  from  dismem- 
berment, and,  by  winning  the  acquiescence 
of  England  to  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe 
in  1830,  he  broke  the  unity  of  the  Holy 
AUiance,  and  prevented  any  attempt  of  the 
continental  monarchs  to  restore  Charles  X. 
as  king  by  right  divine  to  the  throne  of 
France.     These  were  great  services  indeed, 
and  Talleyrand,  if  a  traitor  to  Napoleon  and 
many  other  masters,  was  never  a  traitor  to 
his    country.     But  his   Memoirs    not   only 
contain  a  written  vindication  of  his  public 
career,    they  imply  a  justification  for   the 
errors  of   his   private  life.     Nothing  could 
be  more  skilful  than  the  manner  in  which 
he   dwells   on   the   way  in  which   he   was 
forced  to   take  orders,   and   thus  hints  an 
excuse    for    his     unsacerdotal    behaviour : 
the  reader  throughout  is  left  to  infer  the 
grounds  of  his  defence,  and  is  never  forced 
to  listen  to  an  elaborate  argument  from  the 
criminal  in  the  dock. 

Tho  earlier  parts  of  the  first  volume  of 
Talleyrand's  Memoirs  deal  with  the  history 
of  the  French   Eevolution,   and  deserve  a 
few  words  at  once ;   while  parts  iv.  and  v. 
treat  of  his  conduct   during   the  reign   of 
Napoleon,   and  wiU  be   best   examined  in 
connexion  with   the   second  volume,    after 
studying  all  that  he  has  to  say  upon  the 
subject.     The  whole  of  part  ii.  is  devoted 
to  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  character 
and  career  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Philippe 
Egalito.     His  pen  seems  dipped  in  gall  as 
he  writes  of  this  unfortunate  prince,  whom 
posterity  justly  considers  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning ;  but  he  does  him  the  justice  to 
say  in  conclusion,  "  [The  Duke  of  Orleans] 
was  not,  as  I  have  said,  either  the  principle, 
the  object,  or  the  motive  of  the  Eevolution. 
The  impetuous  tide  earned  him  along  with 
the  others."     He   also   gives  an  elaborate 
character   of    Sieycs,   and    many    valuable 
remarks   on  the  policy  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  and  on  the  error  of  the  royalist 
nobility  in  emigrating  and  making  them- 
selves appear  the  declared  enemies  of  France. 
But,   alas  1    all  that  he  has  to  say  about 
the   history   of    the    Eevolution    does    not 
amount  to  much.     He  gives  us  no  word- 
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picture  of  Mirabeau,  whom  Iio  knew  inti- 
mately, no  vivid  account  of  tlio  events  which 
led  to  the  States-General  becoming  the 
National  Assembly,  nothing  on  the  march 
of  the  Parisians  to  Versailles  on  October  5, 
or  on  the  flight  to  Varennes.  If  M.  de 
Bacourt  has  suppressed  aught  that  Talley- 
rand wrote  on  this  period  of  his  life,  he  has 
much  to  answer  for,  for  Talleyrand  knew 
much  which  all  students  long  to  know  ;  but 
if  M.  de  Broglie's  theory  be  correct — that 
the  old  statesman  intended  to  write  a  defence 
of  his  career  and  a  book  of  memories,  not 
an  autobiography — it  may  well  be  imagined 
that  even  to  the  end  of  his  long  life  he 
felt  that  he  had  little  or  nothing  to  apolo- 
gise for  in  sharing  the  excitement  and 
enthusiasm,  the  noble  sentiments  and  the 
excusable  on-ors,  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  from  1789  to  1791.  There  is 
one  passage  which  specially  deserves  quota- 
tion, if  only  for  the  use  of  the  pseudo- 
historians,  who  delight  in  wasting  time  and 
2)aper  in  speculations  on  the  causes  of  the 
French  Ee volution. 

"  If  historians  make  it  a  point,"  he  writes,  "  to 
seek  the  men  to  whom  they  can  award  the 
honour,  or  address  the  reproach,  of  having 
made,  directed,  or  modified,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, they  will  give  themselves  unnecessary 
trouble.  It  had  no  authors,  leaders,  nor 
guides.  It  was  sown  by  the  writers  who,  in  an 
enlightened  and  venturesome  century,  wishing 
to  attack  prejudices,  subverted  the  reUgious 
and  social  principles,  and  by  unskilful  ministers 
who  increased  the  deficit  of  the  treasury  and 
the  discontent  of  the  people.  It  would  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  find  the  real  origin  and 
causes  of  the  Revolution,  to  weigh,  analyse, 
and  judge  questions  of  high  speculative  politics, 
and  especially  to  submit  to  a  profound  and 
skilful  examination  the  question  of  the 
struggle  between  philosophical  ideas  and 
prejudices,  between  the  pretensions  of  the  mind 
and  those  of  jioiuer.  For,  if  we  were  to  take 
into  consideration  only  the  sole  results  of  that 
Revolution,  we  should  soon  fall  into  error, 
and  end  by  mistaking  M.  de  Malesherbes  for 
Mirabeau,  and  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  for 
Robespierre." 

In  conclusion,  with  regard  to  this  first 
volume,  every  reader  should  take  care  to 
study  the  admirable  preface  of  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  and  may  neglect  the  introduction  by 
Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  for  which  there  seems 
to  be  no  sufficient  reason.  The  translation  is 
good,  and  tho  biographical  notes  are  clear 
and  useful ;  but  it  is  amusing  to  notice  tho 
translator's  suffix  of  "  F.K.Hist.Soc,"  in 
such  close  juxtaposition  on  the  title-pago 
to  M.  de  Broglie's  qualification,  "of  tho 
French  Academy." 

H.  Morse  Stephens. 


Bonhem:       Par    Paul    Verlaine.       (Paris: 
Leon  Vanier.) 

Some  years  ago,  in  a  book  rather  of  con- 
fession than  of  criticism,  Paul  Verlaine 
announced  his  intention  (somewhat  too 
formally,  perhaps)  of  dividing  his  poetic 
work  into  two  distinct  sections,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  parallel  series.  Scigesse,  Amour, 
Bonheur,  were  to  "make  for  righteousness  "; 
ParalUlement  was  to  be  frankly  sensual; 
between  them,  he  imagined,  tho  whole  man — 
that  strange,  composite,  though  not  com- 
plex nature— would   bo    fully   and    finally 


expressed.     Bonlieur,  the  third  part,  com- 
pleting the_ trilogy,  has  just  appeared. 

Bonlieur  is  written  very  much  in  the  style 
of  Sagessc,  and  a  great  part  of  it  might  be 
assigned,  on  internal  evidence,  to  a  period 
anterior  to  Amour  and  ParaWdement.  It  has 
none  of  the  perversity,  moral  and  artistic, 
of  the  latter  book,  despite  a  few  experiments 
upon  metre  and  rhyme.  Nor  is  space 
devoted,  as  occasionally  in  Amour,  to  the 
mere  courtesies  of  literary  friendship.  Tho 
verse  has  an  exquisite  simplicity,  a  limpid 
clearness,  a  strenuous  rejection  of  every 
'dandyism" — the  word  is 


sort  of  artistic 
Verlaine's : 


"  et  que  cet  nrscual, 

et   froids,  mots    sees,    phrase 


Chics  fougueux 

redondante, 
Kt  carters,  so  rcnde  a  rcmeutc  grondante 
Des  seutiments  enfin  naturals  et  reels." 


I  take  these  lines  from  a  i^oem  which  may 
be  considered  a  new  "Art  Poetique."  In 
that  delicate  and  magical  poem — itself  the 
ideal  of  the  art  it  sang — Verlaine  said 
nothing  about  sincerity,  except,  inferentially, 
to  the  fleeting  impression  of  something 
almost  too  vague  for  words.  Music  first  of 
all  and  before  all,  and  then,  not  colour,  but 
the  nuance,  the  last  fine  shade.  Poetry  is  to 
be  something  intangible,  a  winged  soul  in 
flight  "  towards  other  skies  and  other  loves." 
To  express  the  inexpressible,  he  speaks  of 
beautiful  eyes  behind  a  veil,  of  the  full 
palpitating  sunlight  of  noon,  of  the  blue 
swarm  of  clear  stars  in  a  cool  autumn  sky ; 
and  the  verse  in  which  he  makes  this  con- 
fession of  faith  has  the  exquisite  troubled 
beauty — "  sans  rien  en  lui  qui  pese  ou  qui 
pose  " — which  he  commends  as  the  essential 
poetry.  Now,  in  this  new  poem  of  poetical 
counsel,  he  tells  us  that  art  should,  first  of 
all,  be  absolutely  clear  and  sincere ;  it  is 
the  law  of  necessity,  hard,  no  doubt,  but 
the  law : 

"  L'art,  mes  enfant?,  c'est  d'etre  absolument  soi- 
meme. 


Foin  I   d'un  art  qui  blaspheme  et  fi  I  d'lm  art 

qui  pose, 
Et  vive  im  vers  bien  simple,  autrement  c'est  la 

prose." 

The  verse  in  Bonheur  is  indeed  "  lien 
siniple."  There  is  a  poem  addressed  to  a 
friend — "  Mon  ami,  ma  plus  belle  amiti<', 
ma  meilleuro  " — which  even  Verlaine  has 
hardly  excelled  in  a  kind  of  plaintive  sin- 
cerity, fidl  of  the  beauty  of  simple  human 
feeling,  seeking  and  finding  the  most  direct 
expresion : 

"  Aussi,  precieux  toi  plus  cher  que  tous  les  moi 
Que  Je  fus  et  serai  si  doit  durer  ma  vie, 
Soyons  tout  I'un  pour  I'autre  en  depitde  Tenvie, 
Soyons  tout  I'un  a  I'autre  en  toute  bonue  foi." 

Verlaine  speaks  to  his  friend  as  if  he  would 
say  more  for  friendsliip  than  has  ever  been 
said  before.  He  would  fain  find  words 
close  and  gracious  enough  to  express  all  the 
intimacy  and  charm  of  their  friendship  : 

"  EUe  verse  a  mes  yeux,  qui  ne  plcureront  plus, 
Un  paisible  sommeil,  dans  la  nuit  transparente 
Que  de  roves  logers  bcnisseut,  troupe  erranto 
De  souvenii-s  futurs  et  d'espoirs  rcvolus." 

"  Eemembranees  to  be,  and  hopes  returned 
again " — how  lovely  a  verse,  French  or 
English  !     And  the  emotion,  temperate  and 


restrained  through  most  of  the  poem,  rises 
at  tho  end  into  exaltation  : 
"  Afiu  qu'enfiu  co  Jesus- Clirist  qui  uous  crea 
Nous    fasse    grace    et    fassc  grace    au    luoude 

immonde 
D'autour    do    nou3    alors    unis  —  paix    sans 

seconde  .'  — 
Definitivcmeut,  et  dicto  :  Alleluia." 
I  quote  this  stanza  not  only  because  of  its 
place   in   the  poem— its  expression  of   the 
culminating  emotion— but  because  it  is  an 
excellent  example  of  Verlaine's  most  char- 
acteristic  technique.       Note   tho  rhyme  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  line  and  at  the 
end    of    the   second,   the    alliteration,    the 
curious  effect  produced  by  the  repetition  of 
"fasse  grace"    (itself  an  assonance^   the 
tormented  rhythm  throughout,  the  arbitrary 
and  extraordinary  position  and  transposition 
of  accents.     It  cannot  be  said  that  all  these 
experiments   are   always  and  equally  suc- 
cessful ;  but  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  Ver- 
laine has  widened  the  capacities  of  French 
verse.     Ho   has   done    what   Goncourt  has 
done  in  his  prose  :  he  has  contributed  to  tho 
destruction  of  a  classical  language,  which, 
within  its  narrow  limits,  had  its  own  per- 
fection.    But  how  great  a  gain  there  has 
been,  along   with  this  inevitable  loss  !     In 
the    hands    of    the    noisy  little   school    of 
Bkadenh,   the   brain-sick    little    school    of 
Si/mbolistcx,    both   claiming  Verlaine   as    a 
master,    these   innovations  have   of  course 
been  carried  to  the  furthest  limits  of  un- 
conscious   caricature.      In    Paris,    at    the 
present   moment,  a   factitious  clamour  has 
arisen  about  a  young  Greek,  Jean  Morc'as, 
a  person  who  at  one  time  had  a  very  dis- 
tinct  talent  for  verse,    which   he  wrote  in 
regular  metre,  and  without  more  of  foreign 
idiom  than  his  Athenian  origin  would  lead 
one  to  expect.     At  present,   as  one  of  his 
admirers  calmly  remarks,  "  il  repudio  toute 
regie  preetablie  pour  la  contexture  de  ses 
vers."     From  these  extravagances  "N'erlaine 
has  always  held  aloof ;  and  in  an  article  pub- 
lished last  year  he  has  given  his  opinion 
very  frankly  on  those  young  confixres  who 
reproach  him,  he   tells  us,    "with  having 
kept  a  metre,  and  in  this  metre  some  caesura, 
and  rhjTues  at  the  end  of  the  lines.     Mon 
Bieu!"     he     adds,    "I    thought    I     had 
'  broken '  verse  quite  sufficiently."    In  Bon- 
heur, for  the  first  time  in  his  work,  there  is 
one    short  poem  —  a   concession   to   these 
young  co/ifrars — written    in   irregular   un- 
rhymed   verse :    verso,    however,   which  is 
still  verso,  and  not  delirious  jirose.     There 
are  also  two  poems  in  assonant  verse,  one 
of    them   in   lines    of    fourteen    syllables, 
metrically  quite  regular.     It  is  difficult  to 
see  any  reason  for  the  rejection  of  rhymes, 
but  at  all  events  they  are  rejected  without 
disdain — frankly  for  a  caprice. 

Almost  all  the  poems  in  Bonhfur  are 
closely  personal — confessions  of  weakness, 
confessions  of  penitence,  confessions  of 
"  I'ennui  de  vivre  avec  les  gens  et  dans  les 
choses,"  confessions  of  good  attempts  foiled, 
of  unachieved  resolutions.  "With  a  touch  of 
characteristic  self-criticism  Verlaine  says  in 
one  place : 

"  Mais,  helas  .'  je  ratiocine 
Sur  mes  fautes  et  mes  douleura, 
Espece  de  mauvais  Racine 
Analysant  jusqu'a  mes  pleurs." 

And  in  its  measure  and  degree  this  is  true  : 
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there  are  times  when  confession  becomes 
analysis,  not  to  the  advantage  of  the 
poetry.  But,  here  as  in  Saffi'sse,  the  really 
distinguishing  work  is  an  outpouring  of 
desires  that  speak  the  language  of  desire, 
of  prayers  that  go  up  to  God  as  prayers, 
not  as  literature ;  of  confessions  that  have 
no  reticences. 

One  of  the  finest  pieces  tells  the  story 
of  that  endeavour  to  rebuild  the  ruined 
house  of  life  which  Verlaine  made  at  the 
time  of  his  conversion,  after  those  calm  and 
salutary  eighteen  months'  of  seclusion. 
This  intensely  personal  poem,  which  is 
really  a  piece  of  the  most  exact  autobio- 
graphy, becomes  a  symbol  of  all  lives  that 
have  fallen,  that  have  struggled  to  rise, 
that  have  failed  in  the  endeavour.  Towards 
the  end  the  emotion  rises  in  a  crescendo, 
half  of  despair,  half  of  hope,  as  he  cries 
out  in  the  very  fury  of  helplessness  against 
the  worst  of  foes — 

"  Vous  toujours,  vil  cri  de  haro, 
Qui  mo  proclame  et  me  diffame, 
Gueuse  iuepte,  lache  bourreaii, 
Horrible,  horrible,  horrible  femme  1 

"  Vous,  rinsiUtant  mensonge  noir, 
La  haiue  longue,  I'affront  ranee, 
Vous  qui  seriez  la  deseppoii', 
Si  la  Foi  u'ctait  I'Espcrance 

"  Et  I'Esperanee  le  pardou, 
Et  ce  pardon  uno  vengeance. 
Mais  quel  voluplueux  pardon, 
Quslle  savoureuse  vengeance  !  " 

Elsewhere  he  writes  of  his  lite  in  hospital — 
' '  last  home  perhaps,  and  best,  the  hos- 
pital" ;  of  his  child-wife,  for  whose  memory 
he  has  so  strange  a  mixture  of  regretful 
complaint  and  unassuaged  self-reproach ; 
and  always  he  returns  to  the  burden  of 
"  Priez  avec  et  pour  le  pauvre  Lelian  !  " 

A  few  poems,  less  intimately  personal,  are 
scattered  here  and  tliei'e — impressions,  some 
of  them,  almost  in  the  manner  of  the 
Romances  sans  Paroles.  Here  is  one,  which 
seems  to  me  not  to  need  its  last  stanza  :  so 
beautiful,  so  sufficing  in  itself,  is  the  picture 
called  up  before  our  eyes,  the  impression — 
outline,  colour,  and'i  harmony — evoked  in 
the  earlier  stanzas. 

"  La  cathedrale  est  majestueuso 
Que  j 'imagine  eu  pleine  campagne 
Sur  quelque  affluent  de  quelque  lleuee 
Non  loin  de  1' Ocean  qu'il  rcgague, 

"  L' Ocean  pas  vii  que  je  devine 
Par  I'air  chargo  de  sels  et  d'aromes. 
La  croix  est  d'or  dans  la  nuit  divine 
D'entre  I'envol  des  tours  et  des  domes  ; 

"  Des  angelus  font  aux  campaniles 
Une  couronne  d' argent  qui  chante  ; 
De  blancs  hibous,  aux  longs  oris  graciles, 
Toument  sans  fin.  de  sorte  charmante  ; 

"  Les  processions  jeuaes  et  claires 
Vont  et  viennent  de  porches  sans  nombre, 
Sole  et  perles  de  vivants  rosai'jis, 
Rogations  pour  de  chers  fruits  a' ombre. 

"  Ce  n'est  pas  xm  rCve  ni  la  vie, 
C'est  ma  belle  et  ma  chaste  pensce, 
Si  vous  voulez,  ma  philosophic, 
Ma  mort  choisie  ainsi  deguisue." 

AnxnuB  Symons. 


"  English  Statesmen." — Peel.      By  J.    E. 
Thursfield.     (MacmiUan.) 

Sir  Egbert  Peel  is  remembered,  his  name 
is  honoured,  for  those  acts  of  his  public  life 
which  were  most  censured  by  his  oldest 
friends ;  and  the  high  place  he  holds  in 
the  British  policy  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  gained  by  abandoning  the  positions  he 
had  defended,  and  by  taking  up  those  which 
he  had  denounced.  Therefore,  in  any 
account  of  Peel's  life,  we  turn  most  anxiously 
to  witness  how  these  changes  are  regarded, 
and  to  what  motives  they  are  ascribed.  No 
writer  upon  Peel's  career  has  been  more 
thoughtful  in  this  respect,  and  none  has 
been  quite  equally  candid  and  successful. 
Those  who  have  lived  much — as  has  the 
present  writer — among  the  wealthiest  of  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Lancashire 
can,  perhaps,  better  understand  the  personal 
character  of  Peel,  in  which  humiHty  and 
pride,  each  now  and  then  overwrought,  with 
the  addition  cf  academic  and  political  dis- 
tinction, formed  a  mixture,  difficidt,  it  seems, 
to  unravel  except  by  those  who  have  had 
observation  of  all  the  threads  of  such 
complex  life,  especially  the  homely  material 
fixed  in  that  comparatively  humble  and 
unpicturesque  house  at  Bury  where  Peel's 
childhood  was  passed.  Of  those  who  have 
illustrated  these  characteristics  in  the  highest 
place,  Peel  was  the  fii-st,  but  not  the  greatest, 
representative.  In  Lancashire,  attractions  to 
public  life  are  more  vivid  than  elsewhere, 
because  there  is  no  escape  from  the  clatter 
and  the  competition  of  public  opinion.  Sloth 
may  affect  neutrality  and  indifference,  but 
energy  and  talent  must  take  its  side.  Disraeli 
has  written  in  Lothair  of  the  country  gentle- 
men that  "they  live  in  the  open  air,  they 
know  but  one  language,  and  they  never 
road."  The  difference  between  rural  life 
and  Lancashire  life  is  at  least  as  groat  as 
that  between  home  education  and  a  great 
public  school.  Peel's  father,  a  Lancashire 
man  of  the  best  type — whose  conscientious 
and  scrupulous  care  in  business  was  trans- 
lated in  the  son  to  that  which  Mr.  Thurs- 
field well  describes  as  "Peel's  exalted  and 
almost  pedantic  sense  of  the  proprieties  of 
public  life" — proud  of  his  own  success,  and, 
seeking  for  his  son  the  greater  glory  of  a 
statesman's  career,  devoted  him  from  infancy 
to  the  service  of  the  country.  Such  a  dedi- 
cation, when  made  on  reasonable  bases,  is 
never  unimportant  as  a  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  subject.  The  conscious  claim  of  ascend- 
ancy over  his  fellows  was  a  conspicuous  note 
of  Peel's  progress.  His  first  great  victory 
was  gained  at  Oxford,  and  the  halo  of  that 
success  illumined  many  succeeding  years. 
It  was  very  remarkable. 
"  The  Class  List,  that  now  system  of  examina- 
tion which  was  to  stamp  so  many  statesmen  and 
scholars,  had  been  instituted  in  the  first  years 
of  the  century;  but  it  was  not  until  1807  that 
the  examination  had  been  divided  into  the  two 
schools  of  classics  and  mathematics.  Peel,  who 
at  school  always  '  knew  his  lesson '  [that  was 
the  opinion  of  Byron,  his  schoolfellow],  pre- 
sented himself  for  honours  in  both.  He  came 
out  a  double  first,  being  the  first  of  Oxford 
men  ever  to  achieve  that  honour,  and  standing 
alone  in  the  first  class  in  mathematics." 

Under  the  restricted  sufli-age  which  the  lower 
political  morality  of  1809  then  sanctioned  in 


Ireland,  Peel  entered  Parliament  soon  after 
reaching  manhood  for  the  borough  of 
Cashel,  and,  of  course,  was  ready  to  combat, 
as  he  did  by  speech  in  1812,  the  Eoman 
Catholic  claims  to  emancipation.  At  that 
time,  Castlereagh  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Tory  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
As  a  good  example  of  Mr.  Thursfield's 
concise  historical  style,  we  give  the  following 
on  Castlereagh : 

"  In  Ireland,  his  name  stands  for  the  cruelty 
with  which  the  rebellion  of  1798  was  repressed 
and  the  corruption  with  which  the  Union  was 
carried ;  in  England  it  stands  for  the  Six  Acts 
and  the  policy  they  represented ;  in  Europe  for 
the  Holy  Alliance.  When  ho  died,  the  country 
rejoiced;  when  he  was  buried,  the  mob  of 
Westminster  cheered  in  triumph.  He  was  the 
scapegoat  of  that  obsolete  Toryism  which  went 
out  of  office  with  Eldon,  and  was  finally  ex- 
tinguished by  the  Reform  Bill." 

Yet  Castlereagh  never  denied  the  Catholic 
claims,  and  many  wiU  agree  with  Mr. 
Thursfield  that  "posterity  has  done  him  less 
than  justice."  As  chief  secretary.  Peel 
founded  the  constabulary  now  so  famous  in 
Ireland.  It  was  Irish  humour  which  called 
the  new  officer  "bobby"  and  "peeler," 
nicknames  transferred  to  England- — and 
still  current  in  the  slang  of  London  streets 
— when  Peel  as  home  secretary  reorganised 
the  metropolitan  police  in  1829. 

In  this  very  frugal,  but  otherwise  most 
excellent,  sketch  of  Peel,  the  name  of  Glad- 
stone, which  must  rise  often  in  the  mind  of 
any  reader,  occurs  first  in  connexion  with  a 
familiar  personal  incident.  All  that  which 
in  the  character  of  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be 
termed  genius  is  superadded  to  the  character 
of  Peel.  In  fundamentals  there  is  an  extra- 
ordinary resemblance.  Like  Peel,  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  "  not  a  man  of  ordinary  par- 
liamentary temper."  The  greatness  of  such 
men  is  partly  derived  from  their  power  of 
regarding  their  own  acts  and  character  as 
identified  with  the  greatness,  the  honour, 
the  welfare,  and  the  dignity  of  their  public 
deeds  done  in  the  name  of  the  country. 
They  are  jealous  of  personal  dignity  and 
self-conscious  almost  to  egotism.  "When 
Cobbett,  in  moving  an  address  to  the  Crown 
praying  that  Peel  should  be  dismissed  from 
the  Privy  Council,  referred  with  disdain  to 
the  origin  of  Peel's  family,  the  House 
would  have  treated  the  affair  as  a  sorry 
joke,  but  Peel  replied  in  elaborate  and  im- 
passioned speech. 

"  So  deeply  was  he  moved,  so  vehemently  did 
he  exert  himself,  that  as  he  spoke  the  high 
collars  which  men  wore  in  those  days  [Mr. 
Thursfield  acknowledges  this  anecdote  of  the 
collars  from  Mr.  Gladstone]  gradually  became 
saturated  with  perspiration  and  fell  back  in 
limp  disarray,  betraying  to  all  who  saw  him 
the  intensity  of  his  agitation." 

We  are  now  ai^proaching  the  first  of  the 
three  great  tests  and  trials  in  which  Peel 
was  victorious  over  his  former  self,  and 
upon  which  his  fame  must  rest.  These  three 
great  sun-enders  were,  (1)  on  the  cuiToncy, 
(2)  on  Catholic  emancipation,  and  (3)  on  the 
corn  laws.  The  biographer  must  be  judged 
by  his  success  in  dealing  with  these  crises. 
Disraeli  attacked  these  changes  of  opinion, 
and  declared  the  mind  of  Peel  to  be  one 
"huge  appropriation  clause."     Mr.  Thurs- 
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field  is  clear  and,  we  think,  convincing  in  his 
view : — 

"  This  opeiinesa  of  mind,  this  readiness  to 
follow  mature  and  honest  conviction  whitherso- 
ever it  might  lead  him,  is  Peel's  shining  merit 
as  a  statesman.  His  convictions  were  not  deter- 
mined by  personal  interest,  by  narrow  views  of 
political  expediency,  by  cuimingly  laid  schemes 
of  party  strategy.  Thoy  were  the  slow, 
reasoned,  sincere,  and  inevitable  results  of  patient 
and  painful  reflection  on  the  truth  of  things 
and  its  relation  to  the  national  welfare." 

Peel  established  that  gold  standard  of 
the  currency  which,  though  questioned,  has' 
never  been  upset.  But  from  1 823  to  1 827 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  was  presented 
of  Canning  advocating  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion from  liis  i)Iacc  as  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  being  answered  by  Peel, 
the  second  man  in  the  ministry,  from  the 
same  bencli.  That  anomaly  ended  on  March 
5,  1829,  when,  in  a  memorable  speech.  Peel 
abandoned  his  maintenance  of  the  exclusion 
of  Eoman  Catholics  from  Parliament  and 
high  offices  of  State,  "in  consequence  of  the 
conviction  that  it  can  bo  no  longer  advan- 
tageously maintained,  from  believing  that 
there  are  not  adequate  materials  or  sufficient 
instruments  for  its  effectual  and  permanent 
continuance." 

This,  as  Mr.  Thursfield  says,  "  is  the 
language  not  of  conviction,  but  of  sur- 
render," and  in  this  matter  there  apjioars 
a  defect  in  Peel's  character  which  no  argu- 
ment can  satisfy.  He  deals  otherwise  with 
liis  change  of  front  as  to  the  currency  and  tlie 
com  laws.  Yet  in  this  frank  declaration 
there  is  no  absolute  opposition  to  Mr. 
Thursfield's  concluding  judgment,  that  "tlie 
divinity  enshrined  in  tho  innermost  recesses 
of  Peel's  nature  was  intellectual  sincerity  ; 
to  this  he  rendered  unswerving  homage  and 
unfaltering  obedience."  It  is  on  record  by 
his  own  hand  that  in  1845  he  had  become 
convinced  that  the  corn  laws  could  not  be 
permanently  maintained.  On  the  same  day, 
in  1846,  that  tho  Corn  and  Customs  Bill 
received  the  Eoyal  Assent,  Peel  was  placed 
in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  then,  in  falling  from  power  at  the 
age  of  fifty-eight,  with  every  assurance  of 
his  country's  gratitude  and  of  tlie  impartial 
testimony  of  liistory  to  the  si^endour  of  his 
public  services,  that  Peel  delivered  his 
valedictory  speech,  containing  words  which 
are  cut  in  granite  at  Manchester,  and  are 
graven  still  more  imporishably  in  the  hearts 
and  memories  of  his  countrymen,  reminding 
"  tliose  whoso  lot  it  is  to  labour  and  to  earn 
their  bread  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow  " 
that  they  may,  through  his  self-sacrificing 
work,  "recruit  their  exhausted  strength 
with  abundant  and  untaxed  food,  the  sweeter 
because  it  is  no  longer  leavened  with  a 
sense  of  injustice." 

Akthur  Abnold. 


Oeorge  WasMnytoiCs  Eules  of  C'ivilifi/  :  Traced 
to  their  Sources  and  Eestored.  By  Mon- 
cure  Daniel  Conway.  (Chatto  &  Windus.) 
Tnis  is  a  delightful  and  interesting  volume, 
both  for  the  matter  it  contains  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  great  man  wiio  compiled  it. 
The  readers  of  any  Life  of  Washington 
must  remember  him  a  stately  figure  of 
antique    virtue,    of    simple    and    gracious 


habits.  This  is  tho  portrait  wliich  Thackeray 
draws  of  him  in  T/ie  Virginians ;  and  it 
recalls  those  heroes  of  the  greater  common- 
wealth to  whom  Washington  may  be  com- 
pared, with  their  stern  lives  and  their  simple 
dignity,  as  they  are  celebrated  by  the  poet : 
Aemilius  Paulus,  "prodigal  of  his  heroic 
soul  "  ;  Pabricius  and  Camillus,  schooled  by 
their  sacca  paitpertas ;  their  desires  and  their 
ambition  satisfied  by  their  hereditary  acres, 
their  manners  regulated  by  the  ancient 
customs  of  their  family,  aritus  aplo  cum  hire 
ftmdus.  Not  alone  among  tlie  moderns,  but 
certainly  conspicuous  among  the  greatest  of 
the  moderns  is  Washington,  in  his  resem- 
blance to  an  antique  hero  out  of  Plutarch  : 
and  it  is  curious  to  notice  how,  in  every 
age,  the  model  of  good  breeding  and  of 
austere  living  is  referred  to  the  traditional 
standard  of  "  an  elder  fasliion."  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  talks  of  "a  fine,  old-fashioned 
grace,"  in  one  of  his  most  pleasing  verses  ; 
and  Paterciilus  attributes  "an  old-fashioned 
grace  "  to  Sejanus,  when  he  enumerates  the 
real  or  the  imaginary  excellencies  of  that 
notorious  minister.  In  Tacitus  also,  the 
same  notion  is  continually  present :  his  good 
characters,  Agricola,  Helvidius  Prisons, 
Thrasea,  are  always  commended  for  their 
ancient  virtue,  and  above  all  for  their 
old-world  courtesy ;  "  quicquid  mirati 
sumus  manet  mansurumque  est  in  aniniis 
hominum,  in  aeternitate  temporum,  fama 
rerum."  So  commanding  is  goodness,  in 
itself ;  but  so  jjcrsuasive  and  abiding  is  its 
memory,  when  it  is  adorned  by  what  Lord 
Chesterfield  calls  "tho  Graces." 

"Tho  different  effect  of  tho  same  things,  said 
or  done,  when  accompanied  by  them,  is  almost 
inconceivable.  Thoy  prepare  tho  way  to  the 
heart ;  and  the  heart  has  such  an  influence  over 
the  understanding  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
engage  it  in  our  interest.  People  will  no  more 
advance  their  civiUty  to  a  bear  than  their 
money  to  a  bankrupt." 

Washington  was  a  votary  of  "  tho 
Graces,"  and  he  courted  thorn  from  his 
earliest  youth.  Mr.  Conway  has  re-printed 
a  MS.  book  of  Washington's  on  manners, 
written  when  ho  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  ; 
and  he  has  traced  these  "  Eules  of  Civility  " 
back  to  their  originals.  AVashington's 
master  was  one  James  Maryo,  a  Frenchman, 
an  ex-Jesuit ;  one  who  wandered  to  the 
English  settlements  in  America,  and  became 
a  teacher  there.  His  "Eides"  appear  to 
have  been  taken  from  a  volume  of  JIaxii/ics, 
an  early  Prencli  work,  which  was  compiled 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  used  as  a  text-book  of 
behaviour  in  thou-  schools.  Of  this  there 
was  an  English  version,  printed  several 
times  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  M. 
Marye,  the  ex-Jesuit  pasteur,  seems  to  have 
made  use  of  the  English  as  well  as  of  the 
French  editions.  The  "  Eules  "  were  either 
dictated,  as  Mr.  Conway  thinks,  or  they 
may  have  been  digested  by  the  boys  them- 
selves, and  then  re-written  according  to 
their  taste  or  memory  ;  however  that  maj' 
be,  Washington's  "  Eules  "  are  shorter  and 
more  vigorous  than  either  of  the  originals. 
Mr.  Conway  has  printed  the  three  texts, 
with  all  their  errors,  their  variations,  and 
their  peculiarities ;  and  he  deserves  our  best 
thanks  for  enabling  us  to  compare  Washing- 
ton's rendering  with  the  language  of  tho 


older  versions.  The  Jesuit  manual  was 
enlarged  and  plagiarised  by  a  later  French- 
man, and  tliis  work  was  turned  into  English, 
or  paraphrased,  perhaps,  and  added  to,  by 
Obadiah  Walker,  the  Master  of  University 
(College  in  Oxford.  Mr.  Conway  has  done 
his  editing  most  faithfully,  and  he  has  in- 
troduced the  texts  by  an  admirable  preface. 
If  it  were  possible  to  reproach  him,  it 
would  be  for  denying  to  his  readers  any 
specimen  of  the  """  elegant  Latin,"  "  the 
most  elegant  Latin  ever  met  with,"  into 
which  Father  lY-rin  transformed  the  "  very 
unpolished  French  "  of  the  original  maxims. 
It  is  cruel  to  bo  told  of  this  polished  Latin 
and  not  to  see  it ;  and  into  a  book  of  civility, 
"tlie  most  elegant  Latin  over  met  with" 
would  have  fitted  well. 

But  although  it  is  impossible  to  cavil  at 
Mr.  Conway's  editing,  it  may  be  allowable  to 
challenge  one  statement  in  his  introduction. 
He  describes  the  Jesuit  manual  as  "the 
mother  of  all  works  on  civility."  The 
earliest  notice  he  gives  of  it  is  in  1593 ;  it 
was  then  in  use  at  the  CoUege  of  La  Flecho, 
and  was  sent  by  the  pupils  there  to  the 
College  at  Pont-a-Mousson.  Now  there  are 
two  great  Italian  books  on  civility,  which 
must  bo  older  tlian  this  manual  of  the 
French  Jesuits.  //  Galateo  of  Delia  Casa, 
and  11  Cortigiano  of  Castiglioni,  are,  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  oldest  books  of  civility  in 
our  modern  literatures.  And  in  England, 
if  we  turn  from  books  to  practice,  we  may 
find  something  older.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  William  of  Wykeham  endowed  his 
two  colleges  in  Winchester  and  Oxford,  and 
gave  them  their  famous  motto  "  Manners 
Maki/th  J/rt»."  This  device  of  liis  colleges  we 
may  take  to  be  an  epitome  of  their  statutes, 
which  were  framed  to  train  not  only 
scholars  and  pious  clerks,  but  gentle- 
men. This  object  was  very  dear  to  Wyke- 
ham ;  the  end  was  great  and  worthy,  ho 
considered  ;  his  colleges  were  to  be  a  means 
of  attaining  it,  and  their  motto  was  to  be  a 
perpetual  remembrance  of  his  intention. 

This  plan  of  Wykeham's  for  teaching 
civility  by  practice,  and  for  handing  it  down 
as  a  great  tradition,  should  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  treat  of  manners  ;  and 
perhaps  Wykeham's  way  is  the  best  and 
wisest,  for  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  to 
write  than  a  book  upon  behaviour.  Many 
students  of  ^Mrs.  Chapone  must  have  sus- 
liocted,  as  thoy  read  heri)ages,  that  a  person 
formed  upon  her  rules  might  easily  be  an 
unpleasing  character.  Delia  Casa  and 
Castiglioni,  however,  have  treated  their 
difficult  subject  with  a  master's  hand  :  the 
one  with  common  sense,  not  wanting  in 
politeness ;  but  the  other  with  all  the  delight- 
ful ease  of  a  courtier,  of  a  soldier,  and  of  an 
accomplished  scholar.  In  those  books  there 
is  nothing  of  that  formalism  and  stiffness, 
which  are  too  evident  in  Mrs.  Chapone.  In 
Chesterfield,  again,  there  is  a  fund  of  com- 
mon sense,  which  adds  to  the  value  and  to 
the  reality  of  his  teaching. 

"  There  is  a  natural  gDod  breeduig,"  he  says, 
"  which  occurs  to  every  man  of  common  sense, 
and  is  practised  by  every  man  of  common  good- 
nature. This  good  breeding  is  general,  inde- 
pendent of  modes ;  and  consists  in  endeavours 
to  please  and  obhge  our  fellow-creatures  by  all 
good  offices,  short  of  moral  duties.     This  will  be 
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practised  by  a  good-natured  American  savage, 
as  essentially  as  by  the  best-bred  Euro- 
pean." 

Mr.  Conway  gives  an  example  of  this  in  his 
preface :  A  certain  witness,  in  Kentucky, 
described  someone  as  "  a  gentleman,"  and 
being  asked  to  explain  his  definition,  "  If 
any  man  goes  to  his  house,"  he  replied,  "  he 
sets  out  the  whiskey,  and  then  goes 
and  looks  out  of  the  window."  Tliis 
particular  instance  is  not,  perhaps,  what 
Lord  Chesterfield  may  have  contemplated  : 
he  is  upon  surer  ground,  when  lie  says 
more  generally,  "Good  breeding  is  to 
all  worldly  qualifications  what  charity  is  to 
all  Chi-istian  virtues "  ;  and,  again,  "  a 
man's  own  good  breeding  is  his  best  secm-ity 
against  other  people's  ill-manners."  Here 
he  approaches  to  the  first  of  AVashington's 
"  Eules  "  :  "  Every  Action  done  in  Company 
ought  to  be  with  some  sign  of  Eespect  to 
those  that  are  present."  From  this,  as  from 
a  general  principle,  the  "  Eules  of  Civility  " 
are  deduced.  "  Be  minimis  non  curat  lex  "  is 
a  maxim  wise  enough  in  civil  and  in 
criminal  affairs;  but  in  social  affairs,  how 
often  it  is  that  men  violate  the  unwritten 
law,  and  their  slight  offences  are  criminal 
to  those  who  suffer  from  their  heedless  ways. 
"  In  the  Presence  of  Others  sing  not  to  your- 
self witli  a  humming  Noise,  nor  Drum  with 
your  Fingers  or  Feet."  "  Be  not  Angry  at 
Table  whatever  happens."  "  Speak  not  of 
doleful  Things  in  a  Time  of  Mirth,  or  at  the 
Table ;  Speak  not  of  Melancholy  Thino-s  as 
Death  and  Wounds." 

The   maxims,  writes  Mr.  Conway,   "are 
irnrtly  ethical,  but  mainly  relate  to  manners 
and   civiHty;    they   are   wise,    gentle,    and 
true.     A  character  built  on  them  would  be 
virtuous  and  probably  great."     He  points 
out  that  m  this  admirable  school,  "  in  what 
was    little    more    than    a    village,"    three 
American  Presidents  were  reared  ;  it  was  to 
the  teacliing  and  to  the  methods  of  their 
ex-Jesuit  French  master,  that  Washington, 
Madison,   and  Monroe  owed  something  of 
their   greatness.       Mr.    Conway    mentions 
another  school  "for  cliildren  gathered  from 
the  street."     It  began  every  morning  with 
"  a  conduct  lesson  "  ;  for  this,  the  children 
crowded  round  the  door  before  it  opened, 
"  in  their  anxiety  not  to  lose  a  word."    And 
this  lesson  "  gi-adually  did  away  with  aU 
necessity  for  corporal  punisliments."     The 
readers  of  Boswell  and  of  Goldsmith  must 
remember,  and  must  be  influenced   thom- 
solves   by,    tlie   winning    manners    of    Sir 
Joshua  Eeynolds,  before  wliom  Dr.  Johnson 
was  habitually  tender  and  considerate.   The 
sterner   Swift,  with  all  his  party  feeling 
writes  of  Addison,  "they  could  refuse  him 
notliing ;  they  would  make  him  king  if  he 
desired    it."      It  was    to    "the    Graces," 
even    more  than  to  militarv  and  political 
accomplishments,  that  Chesterfield  ascribed 
the  greatest  victories  of  Marlborough  and 
the  only  real  success  of  BoHngbroke.     We 
admire    the    stern    virtues    of    the     early 
Eomans,   as  Horace  gives  them ;   but  we 
love  the  hero  better,  if  to  his  virtues  he  add 
"the   Graces,"   if    he   be  not  only  animac 
magnae  prodiguf:,  but  ad  imgttem  facttts  homo  : 
a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  a  man  full  of 
accomplishment  and  eoui-tesy.  . 

AKinrR  Galton. 


A  Ride  to  India  Across  Persia  and  Baluchistan 
By  Harry  de  Windt,  F.E.G.S.  With 
Illustrations  by  Herbert  Walker  from 
Sketches  by  the  Author.  (Chapman  & 
Hall.) 

Notwithstanding  the  title,  Mr.  de  Windt 
cleverly  avoided  the  most  difficult  and 
perilous  parts  of  the  land  journey  between 
Europe  and  India  by  taking  ship  at  Bushire, 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  for  Son  Miani,  on  the 
coast  of  Baluchistan .  He  felicitates  himself, 
however,  on  having  traversed  some  seventy 
miles  of  hitherto  unknown  road.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well  had  lie  been  content  to 
write  a  brief  description  of  this  portion  of 
the  route,  since  he  would  then  have  escaped 
all  suspicion  of  plagiarism.  As  it  is,  1  am 
compelled  to  point  out  that  a  work  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Hughes  {The  Country  of  Balochistan, 
London,  1877)  has  been  made  use  of  in  a 
way  which  seems  utterly  indefensible.  This 
is  a  serious  accusation  to  bring  against  an 
author  of  some  repute,  but  it  can  easily  be 
proved  by  means  of  a  few  parallel  passages. 
The  following  extracts  will  show  Mr.  de 
Windt's  method : — 
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Did  the  same  mangur  which  vexed  Masson 
m  1844  also  ravage  the  cuticle  of  Mr.  de 
Windt  m  1890? 

HroHES. 


A  very  commendable 
trait  in  the  character  of 
the  Baluch  is  his  prac- 
tice of  hospitality  (;a«^), 
•  .  .  .  the  person  of  a 
guest  being  looked  upon 
as  sacred  "  (p.  41). 


HroHES. 


"Owing  to  the 
nomadic  nature  of  the 
great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Baluohis- 
tfm,  the  general  barren- 
ness of  the  coimtry,  and 
the  consequent  absence 
of  any  valuable  com- 
merce and  manufactures , 
towns  and  viUagea  are 
comparatively  speakinar 
few"  (p.  25). 

' '  The  dwellings  of  the 
pastoral  tribes  are 
simply  formed  by  a 
number  of  long,  slender 
poles,  bent  and  inverted 
towards  each  other,  over 
which  are  placed  slips 
of  the  coarse  fabric  of 
camel-hair"  (p.  39). 

"No  large  river  — 
like  the  Indus  —  flows 
through  any  part  of  this 
immense  territory,  and 
to  this  circumstance  is 
in  all  probability  due 
the  slight  knowledge  at 
present  possessed  of  the 
interior,  where  arid, 
sandy  deserts,  danger- 
ous alike  to  the  native 
of  the  country  and  to 
the  traveller,  are  the 
rule,  and  cover  gener- 
ally those  large  open 
spaces  shown  upon  the 
map  as  '  unexplored.' 
.  .  .  Notwithstanding  the 
great  width  of  the  bed 
of  the  Purali,  in  many 
places,  it  has  no  regular 
embouchure  into  the 
sea  ;  but  its  water,  when 
ill  Hood  from  rainfall, 
seems  to  lose  itself  in  the 
level  plains  in  a  chain 
of  temporary  swamps 
and  marshes"  (p.  fl). 

"  Vermin  and  venom- 
ous animals  are.Pottinger 
observes,  not  so  common 
as  in  Hindustan;  but 
Masson  especially  calls 
attention  to  a  loathsome 
bug,  called  mangur, "which 
he  found  infested  the 
houses  at  Keliit "  (p.  18). 


De  Windt. 

"  Owing  to  the 
nomadic  nature  of  the 
Baluchis,  the  barrenness 
of  their  country  and 
consequent  absence  of 
m.anufactures  and  com- 
merce, permanent  settle- 
ments are  very  rare  " 
(p.  i28). 


"  The  dwellings  of  the 
nomads  consist  of  a 
number  of  long,  slender 
poles,  bent  and  inverted 
towards  each  other,  over 
which  are  stretched  sUps 
of  coarse  fabrics  of 
camel's  hair  "  (p.  230). 

"There  are  no  per- 
manent rivers  in  this 
country.  To  this  fact 
is  perhaps  due  the  slight 
knowledge  obtained  up 
to  the  present  time  of 
the  interior,  where  arid, 
sandy  deserts,  danger- 
ous alike  to  native  or 
European  travellers,  are 
the  rule,  and  cover  those 
large  open  spaces 
marked  upon  maps 
as  '  unexplored.'  Not- 
withstanding the  great 
width  of  the  bed  of  the 
Purali  river,  in  many 
places,  it  has  no  regular 
outlet  into  the  sea.  Its 
waters,  when  in  ilood 
from  the  rainfall,  lose 
themselves  in  the  level 
plains  in  a  chain  of  la'- 
goons  or  swamps"  (p. 
235). 


"  Vermin  and  venom- 
ous animals  are  not  so 

common  as  in  India 

"We  were  much  annoyed 
by  a  loathsome  bug,  the 
maiir/ar,  which  infests  the 
houses  of  Keli'it "  (p. 
247). 


De  "WnjDT. 

"  The  most  commend- 
able trait  in  the  Baluch 
is  his  practice  of  hospi- 
tality, or  :aiiff,  as  it  is 
called.  As  among  the 
Arabs,  a  guest  is  held 
sacred"  (p.  2G0). 
fang  in  tlie  above  is  possibly  a  misprint 
for  nung.  Further  on,  Mr.  de  Windt  rightly 
translates  znng  as  "betrothal."  He  is  still 
borrowing,  as  will  bo  seen,  from  Mr 
Hughes  : — 

HroHEs. 
"With  the  Baluchis 
marriage  is  attended 
with  great  festivities. 
The  first  step  is  the  sang, 
or  betrothal,  which  is 
regarded  as  of  a  very 
sacred  nature,  the  final 
rite  being  known  as  ni/c- 
Jcar.  .  .  .  On  the  wedding 
day  the  bridegroom, 
gorgeously  arrayed  and 
mounted  on  a  horse, 
proceeds  with  his  friends 
to  some  notable  zinrat, 
or  shrine,  there  to  im- 
plore a  blessing,  after 
which  the  iiriis,  or  mar- 
riage form,  is  gone 
through    by  a 


De  Windt. 

"  Marriage  is  attended 
with  great  festivities. 
The  first  step  is  called 
the  :ang,  or  betrothal, 
which  is  regarded  as  of 
a  very  sacred  nature,  the 
final  rite  beiug  known 
as  nikkar.  On  the  wed- 
ding day  the  bride- 
groom, gorgeously  ar- 
rayed and  moimted  on 
his  best  horse  or  camel, 
proceeds  mth  his  friends 
to  a  ziarat  or  shrine, 
there  to  implore  a  bless- 
ing, after  which  the 
M'jiiHi*  («ic),  or  marriage, 
is  gone  through  by  a 
moullah"  (p.  2.S2). 


mulla 
(p.  40). 

Mr.  de  Windt  cannot  even  transcribe  his 
material  correctly,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  extracts : — 

Hughes. 
"  The  Baluchis  .  .  . 
themselves  ascribe  their 
origin  to  the  earliest 
Mahomedan  invaders  of 
Persia,  and  are  extremely 
desirous  of  being  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Arab 
extraction"  (page  26). 
"  The  Brahuis  Pottinger 
considers  to  be  a  nation  of 
Tartar  mountaineers  wlio 
settled  at  a  very  early 
period  in  the  Southern 
parts  of  Asia"  (p.  28). 


De  Windt. 

"  ■  •  •  •  the  Brah- 
uis  in  the  North  and 
the  Baluchis  in  the 
South.  The  former  [sic) 
ascribe  their  origin  to 
the  earliest  Moham- 
medan invaders  of  Per- 
sia, and  boast  of  their 
Arab  descent ;  the  latter 
(sU)  are  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been 
originally  a  nation  of 
Tartar  mountaineers  who 
settled  at  a  very  early 
period  in  the  Southern 
parts  of  Asia  "  (p.  227). 

Mr.    de   Windt  quotes,   apparently  from 
Hughes,  Pottinger's  animated  description  of 
a  Baluch  foray,  but  must  needs  a-^d  on  his 
own  account  tiiat  Pottinger  traversed  Baluch- 
istan in  the  last  century,  which    is  another 
inept  blunder.    The  late  Sir  Henry  Pottinger 
was  born  in   1789,  and  travelled  in  Balu- 
chistan in    1816.      Among  other   informa- 
tion annexed  without  acknowledgment  from 
Hughes  is  that  relating  to  the  climate  and 
agriculture   of    the  country.      Writing    in 
1877,  Mr.  Hughes  said  that  the   extreme 
maximum  heat  recorded  at  Kelat  was  103" 
Fahrenheit.     Mr.  de  Windt  gives  the  same 
figure  for  the  maximum  "as  yet"   (1890) 
recorded.     The  stories  about  dust  storms  are 
copied  almost  word  for  word  from  Hughes ; 
so  too  is  the  quaint  legend  of  the  Hill  of  the 
Forty  Bodies.      The   vocabularies    in    the 
appendix    are     not    taken     terlntim     from 
Hughes,  Mr.  de  Windt  having  introduced 
fortuitous    variations    of    his    own.       For 
example,   Mr.    Hughes  gives  hhur   as   the 
Brahui  equivalent  for  "angry."     Mr.  de 
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Windt  makes  out  that  hhar  means  an 
"  ant."  Morinh,  however,  is  the  Brahui  for 
"  ant,"  corresponding  to  the  Makrani  mor. 

But  the  most  infelicitous  example  of  Mr. 
de  Windt's  clumsy  pilfering  occurs  when  he 
teUs  ua  about  the  troglodyte  city  of  Shahr 
Eoghan.  The  results  of  his  explorations,  he 
writes,  may  be  better  explained  to  the 
reader  in  the  words  of  an  older  and  more 
experienced  observer  ;  and  he  proceeds  to 
quote  (not,  I  suspect,  from  the  original,  but 
second-hand,  as  usual,  from  Hughes)  the 
account  Carless  gave  of  tlie  cave-dwellings 
at  Shahr  Roghan.  Now,  Lieutenant  Carless 
of  the  old  Indian  Navy  travelled  in  Belu- 
chistan,  I  believe,  in  the  year  1838.  How 
he  could  foreordain  the  results  of  explora- 
tions made  by  Mr.  de  Windt  in  1 890  passes 
comprehension.  Mr.  de  Windt  leaves  out 
the  most  interesting  part  of  his  predecessor's 
story,  the  legend  about  the  troglodyte  prin- 
cess, beloved  by  demons,  who  was  rescued 
by  a  handsome  young  prince  from  Egypt. 

Unscrupulous  as  he  is  in  presenting  the 
result  of  other  people's  researches  as  his 
own,  Mr.  de  Windt  sometimes  omits  to 
borrow  when  borrowing  would  have  been 
almost  excusable.  Referring  to  the  curious 
stone  circles  met  with  in  different  parts  of 
Baluchistan,  he  says — 

"  Our  Balucliis  could  not  or  would  not  explain 
the  raison  d'etre  of  them,  though  the  stones 
must  in  many  instances  have  been  brought 
great  distances  .and  for  a  definite  purpose.  I 
coxUd  not,  however,  get  any  explanation  regard- 
ing them  at  either  KoKit  or  Quetta." 

Yet  Mr.  Hughes  notices  that,  according  to 
Dr.  Bellew,  these  stone  circles  are  made  bj' 
the  Brahuis  in  commemoration  of  marriages. 

Perhaps  almost  enough  has  been  said  in 
the  way  of  exposing  Mr.  de  AVindt's  remark- 
able notions  of  literary  morality.  His  ill- 
digested  and  unmannerly  plagiarisms  make 
it  impossible  to  review  the  book  seriously. 
The  customary  inscription  "all  rights 
reserved"  appears  on  the  title-j)age,  but 
there  is  no  telling  how  much  of  it  or  how 
little  of  it  is  really  his  own.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  he  has  forfeited  all  claims  to 
be  regarded  as  an  original  explorer  ; 
and  when  he  expresses  surprise  "  that 
Baluchistan  should  have  been  so  long 
allowed  to  remain  the  terra  incognita  that  it 
is,"  one  can  only  laugh  at  the  impertinence 
wliich  ignores  the  explorations  of  a  long 
line  of  travellers,  beginning  with  Pottinger 
and  Christie,  and  ending  with  Sir  Oliver  St. 
John,  Sir  Robert  Sandeman,  Mr.  Floyer, 
Captain  Jennings,  Colonel  Mark  Bell,  and 
others,  of  whom  Mr.  de  Windt  seems  never 
to  have  heard.  The  idea  of  Baluchistan 
being  a  terra  incognita  till  Mr.  de  Windt 
appeared  on  the  scene — with  Hughes's  book 
in  his  saddle-bags — is  almost  too  ludicrous. 

Besides  discovering  Baluchistan,  Mr.  de 
Windt  traversed  Persia,  no  uncommon  ex- 
ploit in  these  days.  This  part  of  his  journey 
was  chiefly  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  foolish  enough  to  choose  the  wrong 
time  of  year  for  the  trip.  He  found  the 
Teheran  bazaar  "  on  the  whole  disappoint- 
ing." He  also  "experienced  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  on  first  sight  of  the  ruins 
of  Persepolis."  At  Kashan  he  saw  a 
Persian  girl  ' '  with  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
fairest  faces  it  has  ever    been    my  good 


fortune  to  look  upon."  At  Isfahan  he  was 
puzzled  to  find  in  the  Palace  of  the  Forty 
Pillars  pictures  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
Elizabethan  costume,  and  was  unable  to 
discover  how  they  got  there.  Surely  Mr. 
de  Windt  might  have  read  the  Adventures 
of  Uaji  JJaba.  The  Haji  says  these  pictures 
are  portraits  of  the  Europeans  who  flocked 
to  the  Court  of  Shah  Abbas.  That  monarch, 
as  Sir  George  Birdwood  remarks  in  his 
Report  on  the  India  Office  Itecordii,  sent  some 
young  Persians  to  Italy  to  study  painting ; 
and  according  to  Persian  tradition  they 
were  taught  by  Raphael  of  Urbino  himself 
— a  curious  anachronism.  Morier  says  that 
Shah  Abbas  liad  Dutch  painters  in  his 
service. 

Something  should  be  said  about  Mr.  de 
Windt's  personal  adventures  in  Baluchistan. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suj)pose  that  he  ex- 
tracted them  out  of  other  books,  and  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  exciting. 
He  found  photographs  of  Mrs.  Langtry  and 
Miss  EUen  Terry  on  sale  at  Las  Bella.  He  in- 
terviewed the  Khan  of  Kelat,  who  seized  the 
opportunity  to  suggest  that  Abdur  Rahman 
of  Kabul  is  no  true  friend  of  the  English. 
The  Khan's  Wazir  inquired  anxiously  after 
Mr.  Gladstone's  health.  On  reaching  (iuetta, 
Mr.  de  Windt  accepted  the  hospitality 
preferred  by  an  English  official  there ; 
which,  however,  does  not  deter  him  from 
pleasantly  observing  that  the  chief  diversions 
of  English  society  at  Quetta  are  dances, 
polo,  flirtation,  drink,  and  divorce. 

The  book  is  illustrated ;  and  there  is  a 
map  of  Eastern  Baluchistan,  copied,  but 
without  acknowledgment,  fron\  tlie  maps 
of  the  Indian  Government  Survey.  The 
author's  sj'stem  of  transliteration  for  ori- 
ental names  is  peculiar.  The  Jam  of  Las 
Bella  becomes  "Djam";  and  a  Icandt,  a 
Persian   irrigation    aqueduct,   is   a   "Con- 


naught." 


Stephen  Wheeler. 


NEW   NOVELS. 


Tlw  Colra  Diamond.     By  Arthur  Lillie.     In 

3  vols.     (Ward  &  Downey.) 
The  Riched  Merchant  in  Rotterdam.     By  A. 

N.  Homer.     In  2  vols.     (Sampson  Low.) 
La  Fenton.     By  Gwendolen  Douglas  Galton. 

In  2  vols.     (Eden,  Remington  &  Co.) 
3Irs.    Lincoln^    Niece.    By    Anne    Lxipton. 

(Digby  &  Long.) 

A  Maiden  Fair  to  See.     By  F.  C.  Pliilips  and 
C.  J.  Wills.     (Trischler.) 

Country   Home    Sketches.     By   C.    C.  Rhys. 
(Ward  &  Downey.) 

The    Mysterg    of   Ritherdon's    Grange.      By 
Saumarezde  Havilland.     (Trischler.) 

The  occult  m}'steries  of  Indian  magic  have 
been  cleverly  brought  into  requisition  by 
Mr.  LiUie  in  27ie  Cobra  Diamond.  If  the 
story  is  highly  improbable,  it  is  none  the  less 
readable  on  that  account.  Paracelsus  was 
quite  a  commonplace  individual  compared 
with  Wung  Dumpy,  the  leading  "  adept " 
of  this  new  philosophy,  brought  over  from 
Hindostan  to  Europe,  and  crystallised  as  it 
were  into  the  great  cobra  diamond.  This 
precious  stone  is  presented  by  Jeswunt 
Sirdar,  the  great  occultist,  to  the  hero  of  the 


novel.  Captain  Montague  Lepel,  afterwards 
Lord  Aveling.  He  finds  it  a  very  expensive 
present  indeed ;  for  instead  of  bringing 
him  good  fortune,  it  makes  ducks  and 
drakes  of  the  fortune  which  he  already 
possessed.  Lepel  had  only  to  hold  the 
diamond  in  his  right  hand  and  say,  "  In  the 
sacred  name  of  Jagganatha  I  desire  such 
and  such  a  thing,"  and,  hey  presto,  the 
afEair  was  concluded.  But  it  was  a  very 
bad  stone,  notwithstanding.  Although  it 
was  able  to  give  Lepel  a  peerage,  old 
estates,  the  consideration  of  the  world, 
and  the  lady  of  his  choice,  each  of  the 
gifts  had  to  be  very  dearly  purchased.  A 
father  must  die  and  his  son  be  charged 
with  his  murder,  an  uncle  must  become  a 
maniac,  a  friend  be  ruined,  and  a  betrothed 
lady  be  hunted  down  to  the  grave  ;  for  the 
cobra  diamond  did  not  give  out  and  out,  but 
could  only  transfer — for  a  consideration. 
By  its  spells  a  lady  was  magnetised  to  com- 
mit the  murder  for  which  Lepel  was  first 
arrested,  and,  after  him,  one  of  his  dearest 
friends.  The  British  public  will  be  some- 
what exercised  to  know  what  Mr.  LiUie 
is  aiming  at,  but  that  will  be  no  bar  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  narrative.  The  whole 
story  seems  to  tm-n  on  this  psychological 
h3'pothesis — "  Coidd  a  wicked  man  throw 
his  spirit-body  to  a  distance?  Could  a 
wicked  man,  by  the  aid  of  some  diabolic 
spell,  cause  an  innocent  person  unknowingly 
to  commit  a  horrid  crime  ?  "  Some  medical 
experts  have  maintained  this  theory,  which  is 
based  on  the  transfusion  of  the  magnetic  force. 
In  the  present  case,  the  diamond  is  made  the 
agent,  and  it  is  supposed  to  contain  within  it 
the  magical  powers  of  a  thousand  professors 
of  the  black  art.  Mr.  Lillie's  story  is  very 
ingeniously  put  together,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  devoid  of  talent.  But  are  not  some  of 
his  hits  at  living  personages  rather  too 
personal  ?  For  example,  a  young  artist  is 
told  that  ho  has  painted  a  picture  which  is 
plainly  an  echo  of  Sir  Rose  Madder,  the 
fashionable  portrait  -  painter  ;  and  that, 
"  unless  the  fates  have  some  sharp  stroke  in 
store,  a  terrible  gulf  is  yawning  before  him. 
He  may  become  a  baronet,  live  in  a  marble 
palace,  and  paint  aldermen's  daughters  in 
saeeula  saeculorum ." 

In  The  Richent  Merchant  in  Rotterdam,  Mr. 
Homer  describes  the  serpentine  process  by 
which  Mynheer  Stephen  Vanderhagen,  the 
millionaire  in  question,  gets  completely 
within  his  toils  Sir  John  Milford,  a  Devon- 
shire baronet  of  ancient  family  but  broken 
fortunes.  Sir  John's  beautifid  daughter, 
Madge,  while  yet  in  her  teens,  betroths 
herself  to  a  tine  young  fellow,  Philip 
Moresby;  but  Vanderhagen,  who  is  old 
enough  to  be  the  girl's  grandfather,  resolves 
that  the  union  shall  never  take  place,  and 
that  he  liimseU  shall  be  Madge's  husband. 
Such  a  case  of  May  and  December  has 
rarely  been  seen,  even  in  the  great  matri- 
monial slave  market.  He  lays  his  plans 
with  devilish  ingenuity,  and  they  succeed 
to  a  nicety— that  is,  he  so  winds  his  coils 
round  the'  unfortunate  Sir  John  that  Madge 
is  obliged  to  sacrifice  herself  to  save  her 
family.  Besides  this,  a  forged  letter  has 
been  made  the  means  of  branding  her  lover 
Philip  as  a  criminal.  Finally,  Vanderhagen 
has  Philip  abducted,  and  he  is  believed  to 
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be  dead.  But  the  villains  whom  he  has 
employed  are  defeated  in  their  object ;  and 
Philip  re-appears  in  llotterdam,  to  the 
amazement  and  consternation  of  Vander- 
hagen  and  his  accomplices.  Another  des- 
perate effort  is  made  to  crush  him  on  a  false 
charge,  but  it  breaks  down,  and  the  dead 
body  of  Vanderhagen  is  found  imder  tragi- 
cal circiunstances.  He  has  been  the  victim 
of  one  of  his  own  experiments  with  secret 
doors  and  underground  cellars.  The  plot  is 
very  well  conceived  and  wrought  out ;  and 
the  child-lovers,  after  many  trials,  are 
happily  united  at  last. 

For  the  honour  of  human  nature,  we  trust 
there  are  not  many  villains  in  the  world  like 
Philip  Barrel,  the  central  figure  in  Miss 
Douglas  Galton's  novel.  La  Fenton.  He  not 
only  poisons  his  father's  mind  against  his 
brother  and  gets  him  disinherited,  but  im- 
prisons the  old  squire  himself  as  a  lunatic  for 
two  years,  entering  meanwhile  into  the  full 
possession  of  the  estates.  When  the  brother 
who  has  been  betrayed  dies  abroad,  he  tries 
to  compel  a  marriage  between  his  daughter 
and  his  own  eldest  son ;  but  before  his  last 
nefarious  scheme  can  be  carried  through, 
his  conspiracies  are  exposed,  and  he  meets 
with  a  fearfid  death  at  the  hands  of  his 
father — now  a  lunatic  indeed,  from  his  long 
incarceration.  Stella  Barrel  is  a  noble  girl, 
who  unfortunatelj'  gives  her  love  at  first  to 
a  fickle  artist ;  but  she  ultimately  finds  a 
better  mate  in  George  St.  John,  a  man  of 
sterling  character.  Stella  had  pictured  the 
world  as  a  "  fair  elj'sium,  where  the  men 
were  like  Sir  Lancelot,  and  the  women  like 
St.  Catherine."  Though  she  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  disillusioned,  her  faith  in 
humanity  is  somewhat  restored  by  a  con- 
templation of  the  virtues  of  St.  John.  All 
the  characters  are  drawn  with  a  certain 
amount  of  vigour  ;  and  if — as  we  surmise — 
it  be  a  first  work,  the  novel  exhibits  some 
promise. 

Miss  Lupton's  story,  Mn.  Lincoln^  Niece, 
is  of  the  good  old  Delia  Cruscan  type. 
Louisa  de  Vere,  the  heroine,  is  a  young 
orphan  left  in  the  care  of  a  cruel  aunt. 
She  is  very  beautiful— therefore  she  is  to  be 
wooed  by  the  men  ;  and  for  the  same  reason, 
of  course,  she  is  to  be  hated  by  the  women. 
Louisa  is  accidentally  left  immured  in  an  old 
priory,  where  she  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
a  romantic  j'outh  named  Hubert  Beaumont. 
They  of  course  fall  in  love,  and  maiTy 
secretly.  But  unfortunately  a  wicked 
baronet.  Sir  James  Beaumont,  the  uncle  of 
Hubert,  persecutes  Louise  with  his  atten- 
tions, and  carries  her  off,  keeping  her  in 
security  for  some  time,  though  without 
subduing  her  to  his  will.  In  the  end  she 
escapes,  and  after  a  variety  of  experiences 
she  and  her  husband  are  at  length  re- 
united. As  for  the  rest  of  the  chronicles  in 
this  moving  story,  have  we  not  read  them 
again  and  again  in  eighteenth  -  century 
romances  ? 

The  partnership  between  Mr.  F.  C.  Philips 
and  Mr.  C.  J.  WiUs  seems  to  have  taken  all. 
the  naughtiness  out  of  the  former  and  much 
of  the  spirit  out  of  the  latter.  Notwith- 
standing its  irreproachable  character,  how- 
ever, A  Maiden  Fair  to  Sec  is  very  pleasant 
reading.     There   is  something  sad  jn  the 


history  of  Charles  Fairholme,  who  begins 
life  admirably,  attaining  great  distinction  in 
the  legal  world,  but  who,  after  losing  his 
wife,  falls  into  evil  courses  and  kills  himself 
by  gambling  and  drinking.  The  "  maiden 
fair  to  see"  is  his  orphan  daughter,  who 
is  brought  up  by  himible  friends,  though 
she  has  aristocratic  relations  living  on  the 
mother's  side.  One  boyish  cliaracter,  that 
of  John  Graham,  is  almost  worthy  of 
Dickens.  We  presume  that  we  may  put 
down  to  Mr.  WiUs  the  caustic  passages 
dealing  with  English  barristers  and  the  bar, 
and  that  Mr.  Philips  is  responsible  for  the 
female  characters.  The  volume  is  hand- 
somely illustrated  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Storey. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Rhys  is  extremely  smart  in  his 
Country  Mouae  Sketches.  There  is  not  one 
that  is  not  piquant  to  a  degree,  and  some  of 
his  observations  and  descriptions  might  be 
voted  just  a  little  risque.  But  no  one  could 
conscientiously  say  the  author  is  dull,  and 
any  writer  who  is  lively  and  amusing  in  this 
somewhat  frivolous  age  is  pretty  sure  of  a 
hearing  from  the  novel-reading  public.  Mr. 
Rhys,  nevertheless,  is  really  clever,  as  his 
sketches  of  "  The  Widow  Watkins,"  "  The 
Major's  Mistake,"  "A  St.  Leger  Legacy," 
&c.,  are  sufficient  to  prove. 

Blood-curdling,  both  in  its  incidents  and 
in  its  grammar,  is  liitherdon's  Grange.  As 
a  story,  it  is  certainly  not  devoid  of  interest ; 
and  Mr.  De  Havilland  states  that  the  scenes 
within  the  docks  of  the  port  of  London 
diu'ing  the  Great  Strike,  the  barristers' 
chambers  and  the  dining  hall  of  the  Temple, 
the  incidents  of  the  voj'age  to  the  East,  and 
the  marvellous  Ceylon  experiences,  are  all 
within  his  personal  knowledge  or  that 
of  his  friends.  But  such  phrases  as  "  Jf'/io 
I  turned  out  of  my  gang,"  grate  on  the  ear ; 
and  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  very  opening 
paragraph  of  the  novel,  "  A  storm-red 
setting  summer's  sun  had  flashed  its  lurid 
rays,"  &c.  ? 

Or.  Babnett  Smith. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

Dante  Illustrations  and  Notes.  By  P.  A.  Tra- 
quair  and  J.  S.  Black.  (Edinburgh :  Privately 
printed.)  This  dainty  little  volume,  which 
is  distinguished  by  the  beauty  ahke  of  its 
printing,  paper,  and  binding,  will  be  welcomed 
by  readers  of  the  Divina  Commedia  as  a  valu- 
able addition  to  Dantesque  literature.  The 
illustrations  by  Mrs.  Traquair,  consisting  of 
twenty  diagrammatic  plates,  form  the  special 
feature  of  the  book.  We  may  congratulate 
the  artist  on  the  success  with  which  she  has 
accomplished  a  difficult  task.  The  designs, 
which  strike  one  as  thoroughly  original,  give 
evidence  of  a  detailed  acquaintance  with  the 
poem  they  are  intended  to  elucidate.  They  are 
well  executed,  and  free  from  confusion  and 
over-crowding — no  slight  achievement  con- 
sidering the  complexity  of  the  subject  and  the 
small  space  available  for  the  treatment  of  it. 
The  plates  in  illustration  of  the  Inferno  and  the 
Paradiso,  being  necessarily  more  or  less  of  the 
nature  of  diagrams,  are  neither  so  original 
nor  so  artistic  as  those  belonging  to  the 
Puryatorio.  Like  most  real  lovers  of  the 
Divina  Commedia,  Mrs.  Traquair  confesses  her 
preference  for  the  second  cantica  of  the  poem. 
She  devotes  to  it  nine  drawings,  as  against  five 
for  the  Inferno  and  six  for  the  Paradiso.  From 
among  the  first  we  may  single  out  for  especial 


praise  the  drawings  of  the  Earthly  Paradise 
and  of  the  Mystic  Procession,  Avhich  are 
peculiarly  graceful  and  poetical.  Perhaps  the 
least  successful,  if  not  the  least  ambitious,  of 
all  the  compositions  is  the  last  of  the  series, 
in  which  the  artist  has  attempted  to  delineate 
the  Celestial  Hose  and  its  countless  denizens,  a 
subject  which  hardly  lends  itself  to  artistic 
treatment.  AW  alta  fantasia  qui  nwncii  possa  ! 
We  may  draw  attention  to  an  anachronism  in 
the  woodcut  on  the  title-page,  in  which  Dante 
is  depicted  with  the  cupola  .and  campanile  of 
the  cathedral  of  Florence  in  the  bactgroimd. 
Giotto  did  not  begin  his  tower  until  more  than 
ten  years  after  Dante's  death,  while  it  was  not 
until  the  next  conturj',  just  one  hundred  years 
later,  that  Brunellcsehi  set  to  work  on  his 
dome.  Mrs.  Traquair,  however,  errs  here  in 
good  company,  for  Michelino  in  his  picture  of 
Dante  (in  the  Duomo)  is  guilty  of  the  same 
laxity.  To  the  mere  student  of  the  Divina 
Commedia  perhaps  the  most  attractive  portion 
of  this  book  wiU  be  the  "  Notes  "  of  Mr.  J.  S. 
Black.  These  comprise  a  ' '  Dante  Chronology, ' ' 
a  brief  bibliography,  and  a  catalogue  of  Dante's 
library,  i.e.  a  list  of  books  Dante  is  known  or 
presumed  to  have  been  familiar  with.  In  the 
first  of  these,  Mr.  Black  has  done  exclusively 
for  the  years  of  Dante's  life  (126-5-1321),  and 
with  more  minuteness,  what  Von  Eeumont 
accomplished  for  the  whole  period  of  Florentine 
history  in  his  well-known  Parole  Chronolof/irlie 
e  Sincrone.  Under  the  date  1300  is  included 
the  chronology  of  the  "Vision,"  vdth  refer- 
ences to  the  poem.  A  great  deal  of  useful  in- 
formation, collected  from  various  out-of-the- 
way  sources,  is  contained  in  these  notes,  as 
well  as  in  the  catalogue  of  Dante's  books. 
This  list,  which  is  compiled  in  scholarly  fashion, 
is,  we  believe,  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind ;  at 
all  events,  the  first  that  in  any  degree 
approaches  completeness.  It  is  especially  in- 
teresting, as  showing  what  the  poet's  resources 
were,  .and  how  far  he  was  indebted  to  ancient 
and  contemporaiy  literature.  It  is  stronge 
that  Dante  nowhere  refers  to  his  great  com- 
patriot, Marco  Polo.  We  observe  that  in  the 
notes  Amaut  Daniel  is  credited  Avith  the  com- 
position of  a  Lancelot  romance,  "  which  is  now 
lost,  and  with  it  (as  Witte  thinks)  the  key  to 
the  obscure  allusion  in  Par.  xvi.  14,  l.j."  The 
finding  of  the  key  in  question  was  annoimced 
in  the  Academy  four  or  five  years  ago. 
Arnaut's  romance  has  not  yet  been  foimd,  nor 
is  it  likely  to  be ;  for,  pttc"  Witte,  it  never 
existed.  In  conclusion,  wo  have  but  one 
fault  to  find  with  this  little  book,  viz.,  that  it 
is  "privately  iirinted,"  and  therefore  practi- 
ticaUy  inaccessible.  We  hope  those  responsible 
may  be  induced  to  publish  it.  By  so  doing 
they  will  cam  the  gratitude  of  all  students  and 
lovers  of  Dante. 

In  the  Footprints  of  Charles  Lamb.  By 
Benjamin  Ellis  Martin.  Illustrated  by  Herbert 
Eailton  and  John  Fulloylove.  With  a  Biblio- 
graphy by  E.  D.  North.  (Bentley.)  This  book, 
like  Mr.  Laurence  Hutton's  Literary  Lanil- 
marhs  of  London,  we  owe  to  the  piety  of  an 
American  pilgrim.  Availing  himself  of  the  not 
very  abimdant  traces,  he  has  followed  Lamb's 
places  of  residence,  from  the  ground-floor  in 
Crown  Office  Eow,  Temple,  where  he  was  bom 
in  X'lo,  to  Bay-cottage,  Edmonton,  where  he 
died  in  1834.  Both  of  these  remain  compara- 
tively unaltered ;  so  also  does  that  little  house 
in  Islington,  associated  with  George  Dyer's  mis- 
adventure in  the  New  River  which  used  to 
flow  by  its  foot.  But  some  of  Lamb's  other 
homes  have  entirely  disappeared,  though 
records  of  them  are  in  existence.  We  comd 
have  wished  that  the  author  had  carried  out  the 
original  idea  of  his  book  by  giving  some  de- 
scription of  Lamb's  many  associations  with 
"  pleasant  Hertfordshire,"  as  well  as  of  Nether 
Stowey,  and  by  tiying  to  recover  the  trftdi- 
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tions  about  him  that  must  still  linger  in  the 
India  Oifice.  Instead  of  that,  ho  has  expanded 
his  volume  into  a  familiar  biography,  by  col- 
lecting the  anecdotes  about  Lamb  which  are 
already  so  numerous.  The  illustrations  are 
printed  in  the  best  stylo  of  American  reproduc- 
tion ;  and  the  bibliography,  which  is  a  very 
creditable  piece  of  work,  is  the  more  useful  as 
Lamb  has  not  yet  been  included  in  the  "  Great 
Writers "  series.  We  have  noticed,  however, 
an  ugly  misprint  in  the  Latin  quotation  on 
p.  1j1. 

Essa>)s  in  LiUle.  By  Andrew  Lang.  (Henrj'.) 
The  editor  of  this  new  series,  called  "  The 
Whitefriars Library  of  Wit  and  Humour,"  would 
indeed  be  fortunate  if  he  could  maintain 
throughout  the  standard  sot  by  his  opening 
vohime.  But  that,  we  know,  is  impossible. 
For  the  wide  public,  though  they  may  just 
tolerate  the  scholarly  refinement  of  Mr.  Lang's 
less  serious  style,  will  demand  in  future  issues  a 
coarser  stimulus  and  a  more  direct  appeal  to 
the  wit  and  humour  of  their  own  daily  life. 
Meanwhile,  let  us  bo  grateful  for  another  col- 
lection of  those  bright  pieces  which  the  author 
is  wont  to  distribute  so  freely,  at  the  request  of 
American  editors  or  newspaper  syndicates,  in 
quarters  where  they  are  not  easy  of  preservation. 
On  Homer,  Walter  Scott,  and  Dumas,  on 
Thackeray  and  Dickens,  on  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson 
and  Mr.  Eudyard  Kipling,  we  have — or,  at  least, 
we  think  we  have — already  heard  what  Mr. 
Lang  has  to  say.  But  his  paper  on  Mr.  Thomas 
Haynes  Bayley — that  forgotten  writer  of  imfor- 
gettable  vers  de  sociHi'—is  most  welcome,  less 
for  its  subject  than  for  the  opportunity  it  has 
given  for  a  display  of  kindly  raillery.  The 
parodies  here  perpetrated  are  worthy  of  the 
O.r/ord  Maf/azine  in  its  prime.  We  would  also 
call  attention  to  the  "Letter  to  a  Young 
Journalist,"  in  which  for  once  Mr.  Lang  drops 
the  flapper  and  takes  up  the  scourge,  to  rebuke 
and  punish  the  latest  forms  of  society  joui-nalism. 
The  protest  will,  doubtless,  bo  ineffectual ;  but 
none  the  less,  we  thank  the  author  for  having 
thus  delivered  his  mind  against  one  of  the  most 
insidious  evils  of  the  age.  All  writers  to  the 
press  cannot  hope  to  riv.al  Mr.  Lang's  supreme 
facility ;  but  they  may  at  any  rate  foUow  his 
example,  by  making  honest  copy  out  of  the 
published  books  of  their  friends,  rather  than  by 
turning  into  pence  the  smoking-room  gossip 
about  their  friends'  private  affairs.  The  "  get- 
up  "  of  the  series  is  satisfactory ;  and  the  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Lang  is  excellent — though  we 
fancy  that  the  editor  must  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  from  him  this  concession 
to  the  popular  demand. 

Afijhan  Poetry  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  : 
being  Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Khush  Hal 
Khan  Khatak.  Edited  and  compiled  by  C.  E. 
Biddulph.  (Kogan  Paul  &  Co.)  In  confining 
himself  to  the  works  of  Khush  Hal,  Mr.  Bid- 
dulph has  been  guided  by  a  sure  insight,  for 
the  warrior-poet  has  not  only  thrown  all  his 
predecessors — with  perhaps  the  single  exception 
of  Mirza— into  the  shade  of  obUvion,  but  he 
retains  his  popularity  at  the  present  day.  In 
his  recent  great  work  upon  the  Popular  Songs 
of  the  Afghans,  M.  Darmesteter  tells  us  that 
when  he  was  collecting  his  materials,  and  asked 
a  bard  to  give  him  a  song,  he  invariably  re- 
ceived the  same  answer  :  "  Do  you  want  a  song 
of  Khush  Hal : "  The  selections  are  printed 
in  clear  and  elegant  type,  and  the  rendering 
is  admirable  in  its  combination  of  point  and 
Uteralness ;  but  no  order  appears  to  have  been 
followed  in  the  arrangement.  It  would  have 
been  better,  we  think,  if  the  selections  had 
been  grouped  according  to  their  character,  as 
political,  gnomic,  and  amatory ;  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  historical  notes  would  have  been 
of  great  service  to  the  student.  In  the  preface 
the  author  shows  himself  rather  stingy  of  in- 


formation, and  has  failed  to  do  adequate 
justice  even  within  the  limits  of  a  sketch  to  so 
fascinating  a  subject  as  the  character  and 
adventures  of  Khush  Hal.  The  grammatical 
introduction  is  clear  and  concise,  and  will 
doubtless  fulfil  its  purpose  of  assisting  the 
studies  of  beginners ;  but  one  criticism  with 
regard  to  a  point  of  theory  may  be  made  in 
conclusion.  When  the  author  says  that  many 
words  "  whose  origin  could  not  apparently  be 
traced  to  any  Persian  or  Arabic  source  "  were 
"evidently  of  Sanskrit  origin,"  he  is  likely  to 
give  rise  to  the  misconception  that  the  original 
nucleus  of  the  Afghan  lang^iage  is  Indian,  or 
at  leasf  contains  Indian  elements;  whereas  we 
now  know  that  the  Indian  element  is  as  much 
a  borrowed  feature  as  the  Semitic,  and  that  the 
original  affinities  of  Afghan  proper  are  purely 
Iranian. 

La  Espuma :  novela  de  costumbres  contem- 
poraneas.  Illnstracion  de  M.  Alcazar  y  Jose 
Cuchy.  In  2  vols.  (Barcelona.)  /Vrf/i ;  a  Novel. 
By  Armando  Palacio  Valdes.  Translated  from 
the  Spanish  by  Clara  Bell.  (Hoinemann.)  This 
novel  of  Palacio  Valdes  deals  with  the  shady 
side  of  club  life,  with  men  about  town  in 
Madrid,  with  the  worst  class  of  moneyed  men 
and  the  newly  enriched,  their  wives  and  female 
associates.  The  prototype  of  the  hero  was  a  well- 
known  Madrid  banker,  and  many  of  the  anecdotes 
given  are  either  current  stories  of  his  time,  or 
facts  that  really  happened ;  but,  in  spite  of  this 
substratum  of  actual  fact,  there  is  little  in  the 
book  that  is  peculiarly  Spanish.  The  life  of 
the  fast  man  about  town,  and  of  the  worthless 
moneyed  upstart,  is  pretty  much  the  same  in 
all  European  capitals.  Sefior  Valdes  has  not 
succeeded,  as  Galdos  did  in  his  Familia  de 
Leon  Bach  and  in  La  Desheredadti,  in  depicting 
what  is  more  peculiar  to  Spain — the  utter 
absence  of  all  idea  of  political  morality,  and 
the  unblushing  robbery  of  public  funds  by  those 
who  should  be  the  guardians  of  them  ;  nor  has 
he  Galdos'  power  of  drawing  the  gradual 
deterioration  of  individual  character  from  a 
single  original  flaw.  His  picture,  gross  as  it  is, 
does  not  introduce  us  to  any  new  society,  as 
does  the  even  more  repulsive  sketch  of  Asturian 
society  by  Leopoldo  Alas  in  La  lleijenta.  We 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  this  novel 
should  have  been  selected  for  translation  rather 
than  some  of  its  predecessors  by  the  same 
author — La  llermana  San  Sidpicio,  for  instance, 
the  first  volume  of  which  is  a  really  graceful 
narrative  of  a  side  of  Spanish  life  altogether 
unknown  to  most  Englishmen.  It  is  throughout 
superior  to  the  present  work.  The  translator, 
however,  has  done  her  work  admirably.  We 
have  nothhig  but  praise  to  give  to  it — that  is, 
to  all  that  she  has  done,  for  she  has  rightly 
omitted  much  of  the  original,  which  may  be 
more'  appropriately  termed  "Filth"  than 
"Froth";  it  is,  indeed,  almost  gratuitously  in- 
troduced, and  has  little  or  no  bearing  on  the 
subsequent  action.  By  far  the  best  things  in 
the  original  arc  the  vignette  illustrations. 
Many  of  these  are  excellent,  and  worthy  of 
a  better  theme.  Barcelona  publishers,  and  not 
this  fii-m  only,  have  almost  a  speciality  of  this 
kind  of  small  illustrations  in  the  text ;  they  are 
not  always  successful,  but  the  best  of  them  are 
so  good  that  we  wonder  that  they  are  not  better 
known  in  England  than  they  ajipear  to  be. 

Some  Poets  of  the  People  in  Fureiyn  Lands. 
Second  Edition :  Eevised.  By  J.  W.  Crombie. 
(Elliot  Stock.)  The  greatest  change  in  this  new 
and  revised  edition  of  I'he  Potts  and  Peoples  of 
Foreii/n  Lands  is  in  the  title;  the  greatest 
addition  is  that  of  a  short  Preface  giving  the 
reasons  for  the  change.  The  new  title  is 
ceitainly  more  appropriate  than  the  old ;  but 
the  volume  remains  substantially  the  same — a 
pleasant  chatty  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of 
five  foreign  popular  poets,  with  specimens 
translated  into  verse. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 
Mil.   EiEJKK   MAQNt/ssoN,   of  the  University 
Library,  Cambridge,  has  been  fortimate  enough 
to  find,  among  the  unexplored  MS.  treasures  of 
the  PhiUipps  collection  at  Cheltenham,  a  valu- 
able Icelandic  codex,  which  has  been  lost  to 
sight  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.     It  is 
the  SkariSsbok,  or  Codex  Scardensis,  of  "  Pos- 
tulasog^-,"  which  contains  the  fullest  known 
account  of  the  lives  and  acts  of  the  apostles  in      | 
Icelandic.      When  complete,    it    consisted    of      l 
ninety-six  vellum  leaves  (of  which  one  is  now 
missing),  measuring  Kih  by  12  inches. 

A  MEMOiilAL  is  being  signed  among  men  of 
letters  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Henry  Vizetelly,  with 
the  aim  of  obtaining  a  pecuniary  grant  in  his 
favour  from  the  Royal  Literary  Fund.  The 
appeal  is  based  upon  his  early  work  as  a 
journalist,  and  upon  the  numerous  books  that 
he  has  himself  written.  Mr.  VizeteUy  has 
reached  his  seventieth  year,  and  is  now,  we 
regret  to  add,  in  very  broken  health. 

The  next  volume  of  the  Badminton  Library, 
to  be  published  in  May,  will  be  Itidimj,  written 
by  the  two  editors  of  the  series,  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  and  Mr.  A.  E.  T.  Watson,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berk- 
shire, the  Earl  of  Onslow,  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Weir.  There  vv'ill  also  be  a  special  chapter  on 
Polo  by  Mr.  J.  Moray  Brown. 

Volumes  1  and  C  of  The  Poets  and  the  Poetry 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  will  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Hvitchinson  &  Co.  in  a  few  d.iys.  The 
special  aim  of  the  work  is  to  be  an  anthology 
of  unusual  magnitude,  the  text  of  which  will 
be  of  an  accuracy  so  impeccable  that  literary 
men  may  use  it  as  fearlessly  as  though  they 
were  referring  to  the  original  text.  The 
critical  articles  in  vol.  1,  devoted  to  the 
Georgian  poets,  are  mainly  written  by  the 
editor,  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Miles.  Vols.  2  and  .3, 
devoted  to  the  later  Georgian  poets,  are  not 
ready,  nor  are  vols.  4  and  5,  which  deal  with 
Lord  Tennyson,  Browning,  Rossetti,  Dr.  Hake, 
W.  Bell  Scott,  and  others.  Among  the  poets 
treated  in  vol.  G  are  Mr.  William  Morris,  Mr. 
Swinburne,  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin,  Mr.  Theodore  Watts,  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson,  and  Mr.  Monkhouse.  The  critical 
articles  upon  these  are  written  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Symonds,  Mr.  Buxton  Forman,  Mr.  Mackenzie 
BeU,  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  and  Mr.  Ilavelock 
Ellis.  This  volume  will  be  followed  by  others 
devoted  to  the  later  Victorian  poets. 

Apropos  of  the  recurrence  of  Primrose  Day  on 
Simday  next,  a  few  early  copies  of  Mr.  Heniy 
Lake's  Personal  Peminiseences  of  the  Earl  of 
Bemonsjield,  are  ready  this  week,  and  the  work 
win  be  published  in  a  few  days  by  Messrs. 
Cassell  &  Co.  Mr.  Lake  was  a  member  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  committee  and  a  worker  with 
him  throughout  his  first  canvas  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  county  of  Bucks.  The  book 
will  be  illustrated  with  two  original  portraits, 
autographs,  and  a  facsimile  letter. 

Mr.  Elliot  Stock  has  in  the  press,  for 
immediate  publication,  an  epic  poem  de- 
scriptive of  the  achievements  of  the  British 
Navy,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Charles  Rathbone 
Low,  formerly  an  officer  of  the  old  Indian 
Navy,  and  the  author  of  many  works  of  naval 
adventure. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  ready 
for  issue  in  this  country  the  first  four  volumes 
of  a  new  History  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr. 
Henry  Adams,  covering  the  period  from  the 
first  administration  of  Jefferson  in  1801  to  the 
second  administration  of  Madison  in  1817.  The 
work  will  consist  altogether  of  nine  volumes. 
The  same  publishers  announce,  in  the  Knicker- 
bocker series,  two  volumes  of  Bejiresentative 
Lrish  Tales,  compiled  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  with 
an  introduction  and  notes. 
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Mr.  Wiiliam  HElNEil.VJfX  will  publish  early 
next  week  a  novel,  in  throe  volumes,  by  Mr. 
Henry  Harland  (Sidney  Luska),  entitled  Mea 
Culpa :  a  Woman's  Last  Word. 

Messes.  W.  H.  Allex  &  Co.  have  nearly 
ready  for  publication  a  work  by  Mr.  John 
Ducosta,  entitled  A  Firjentific  Frontier.  The 
writer  ui'ges  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
important  question  as  to  the  best  way  of  pro- 
tecting India  against  a  Eussian  invasion  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  party  politics, 
and  settled  upon  the  safer  basis  of  acknow- 
ledged principles  and  experience. 

The  Religious  Tract  Society  will  publish  next 
montli  a  volume  entitled  In  Scripture  Lands, 
by  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson,  illustrated  with  loO 
engravings  on  wood  from  photographs  taken  by 
the  author ;  and  also  a  revised  edition  of  Dr. 
Green's  Swiss  Pictures  in  the  "  Pen  and  Pencil " 
series. 

The  now  volume  of  the  "  Famous  Women 
Series,"  The  Court  of  the  Empress  Josephine, 
will  bo  issued  in  a  few  days  by  Messrs. 
Hutchinson  &  Co.  The  events  which  took  place 
between  the  assumption  by  Napoleon  of  the 
imperial  title  and  the  end  of  180",  including  the 
coronation  ceremonies  at  Paris  and  Milan  and 
the  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  are  here  described, 
as  well  as  the  daily  life  and  suiTOundings  of 
Josephine  at  the  summit  of  her  career.  A 
second  edition  has  been  already  called  for  of 
the  first  volume  in  the  series,  The  Wife  of  the 
First  Consul. 

Mr.  Elliot  Stock  announces  for  immediate 
publication  a  work  entitled  Kin</  Charles  and 
the  Cofjans  of  Coaxdtn  Manor,  a  missing  chapter 
in  the  Boscobel  Tracts. 

The  first  edition  of  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan's 
new  book,  'J'he  Coming  Terror,  has  been  ex- 
hausted within  a  few  days  of  its  publication. 
The  publisher  hopes  to  have  a  fresh  edition 
ready  in  about  a  week. 

Mr.  T.  Fisher  Uxwin  announces  that  a 
second  edition  of  Chess  for  Beginners  and  the 
Beginnings  of  Chess,  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Swinton,  has 
been  called  for,  and  will  be  ready  very  shortly. 

The  April  number  of  the  Economic  Bevieiv, 
which  Messrs.  Percival  &  Co.  have  just  ready, 
will  contain  the  following  articles  :  "  The 
Question  of  Population,"  by  the  Rev.  and 
Hon.  Arthur  Lyttclton  ;  "  Rodbertus-Jagetzow 
and  Scientific  Socialism,"  by  Prof.  EmUe  de 
Laveleye  ;  "  Social  Conditions  in  a  New 
England,"  by  Bishop  Barry;  "The  American 
Copyright  Bill,"  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Longman  ; 
"  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  as  Christian 
Socialist,"  by  His  Honour  Judge  Hughes ; 
"Gross's  Gild  Merchant,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
Cunningham,  &c. 

The  one  hundred  and  first  anniversary 
dinner  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund  will  be  held 
at  the  Criterion  Restaurant  on  Wednesday,  May 
7.  Lord  Halsbury,  who  has  promised  to  take  the 
chair,  will  be  supported  by  several  representa- 
tives of  the  bench  and  the  bar.  Among  the 
stewards  are  the  names  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson 
and  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling. 

The  following  awards  have  been  made  by 
the  council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  : 
To  Sir  James  Hector  (Director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  New  Zealand),  the  founder's 
medal ;  to  Dr.  Pridtjof  Nansen,  the  patron's 
medal ;  to  Mr.  William  Ogilvie,  the  Murchison 
grant ;  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Steains,  the  Back  grant 
(one  year) ;  to  Dr.  David  Kerr  Cross,  the  JBack 
grant  (one  year) ;  to  Lieut.  B.  L.  Sclater,  the 
Cuthbert  Peek  grant ;  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Pratt,  the 
Gill  memorial. 

The  annual  conversazione  of  the  Elizabethan 
Society,  of  which  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  is  president, 
will  take  place  at  Toynbee  Hall  on  Saturday 
next,  April  25, 


According  to  the  American  papers,  Mr. 
George  Parsons  Lathrop  and  his  wife  (a 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne)  have  both 
been  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Correction. — The  giver  of  the  pretty  vellum 
Chaucer  Bu-thday-book  to  the  Chaucer  Society 
was  Mrs.  Waechter  of  Richmond,  and  not  as 
printed  in  the  Academy  of  last  week. 


UNIVERSITY    JOTTINGS. 

Term  has  begun  at  Oxford  this  week ;  but  full 
term  at  Cambridge  will  not  begin  until  next 
Friday. 

Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  TRtiuNER 
&  Co.  will  publish  immediately  The  Early 
History  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  by  Mrs.  De 
Paravicini. 

Prof.  T.  E.  Holland,  Chichele  professor  of 
internationallaw,  will  contribute  to  the  forthcom- 
ing number  of  the  English  Historical  Review  an 
article  on  ' '  The  Origin  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,"  which  subject  he  discussed  some  two 
yeai's  ago  in  the  pages  of  the  Academy. 

The  syndicate  appointed  at  Cambridge  to 
revise  the  list  of  benefactors  have  added  several 
names  to  the  Commemoration  service,  which 
now  embodies  a  brief  history  of  the  university 
from  "  the  foundation  of  a  school  by  Sigebert, 
king  of  the  East  Angles,  in  the  seventh 
century,"  down  to  the  cuiTont  year.  Among 
the  new  names  are :  Felix  Slade,  Joseph 
Boswortb,  Sir  George  Downing,  and  Benjamin 
Hall  Kennedy,  for  the  endowment  of  professor- 
ships ;  Joseph  Barber  Lightfoot,  John  Lucas 
Walker,  John  Noble,  and  Augustus  Arthur 
Van  Sittart,  for  scholarships  ;  Henry  Bradshaw, 
for  the  library ;  and  Robert  Stirling  Newall,  for 
the  observatory. 

The  John  Lucas  Walker  studentship  at 
Cambridge  is  now  vacant.  It  is  of  the  annual 
value  of  £250,  tenable  for  three  years,  and  is 
not  confined  to  members  of  the  university.  The 
student  is  required  to  devots  himself  to  original 
research  in  pathology. 

The  third  term  of  Prof.  Reginald  Stuart 
Poole's  course  of  instruction  in  archaeology  at 
University  College,  London,  will  be  devoted 
to  mediaeval  archaeology,  both  eastern  and 
wcstcni.  Prof.  Poole  will  himself  deal  with 
Arab  architecture,  with  special  reference  to  the 
mosques  and  private  houses  of  Cairo  (to  be 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides) ;  and  he  will  also 
deliver  an  introductory  lecture  to  the  entire 
course,  free  to  the  public  without  payment  or 
ticket,  on  Monday  next,  April  20,  at  5  p.m. 
Prof.  Cecil  Bendall  will  give  two  lectures  on 
the  monuments  of  Buddhism  in  India — cave 
temples,  pillars,  and  topes — followed  by  a  visit 
to  the  British  Museum.  Prof.  Roger  Smith 
wUl  give  two  lectures  on  Roman  buildings  in 
Western  Europe ;  and  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett 
four  lectures  on  the  influences  which  produced 
mediaeval  art — Celtic,  Teutonic,  Norman,  and 
the  early  Renascence.  A  special  feature  of  this 
term's  course  wUl  be  a  series  of  visits  to 
mediaeval  buildings  in  London — the  Tower,  the 
Temple  Church,  Lambeth  Palace,  &c. — con- 
ducted by  Mr.  R.  Elsey  Smith;  and,  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  students  can  attend,  excur- 
sions mil  also  be  made  to  St.  Albans, 
Rochester,  Canterbuiy,  and  Dover. 

On  Wednesday  next,  April  22,  Prof.  N. 
Perini  will  give  the  first  of  eight  lectures  in 
Italian  on  "Dante  and  tlie  Bin'na  Commedia," 
at  King's  College  (Ladies'  Department),  13, 
Kensington-square. 

The  medical  faculty  of  Queen's  College, 
Birmingham,  with  the  contents  of  the  museums 
and  other  property  belonging  to  it,  is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Mason  College,  where  for  some 


time  a  part  of  its  work  has  been  carried  on. 
New  bmldings,  adjoining  those  of  the  Mason 
College,  and  connected  with  them,  but  having 
an  independent  entrance,  will  be  erected ;  and 
in  the  plans  due  provision  will  be  made  for  a 
largely  increased  number  of  students. 

Me.  John  Niciiol,  late  professor  of  English 
literature  at  Glasgow,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on 
"Carlyle"  before  the  Ethical  Society,  at 
Essex  Hall,  Strand,  on  Sunday  next,  April  19, 
at  7.30  p.m. 

The  last  number  (ninth  series,  III.-IV.)  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical 
and  Political  Science  contains  three  papers — on 
' '  The  History  of  University  Education  in  Mary- 
land," by  Mr.  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  of  Yale;  a 
record  of  the  foundation,  organisation,  and 
work  done  dm-ing  the  last  five  years  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  by  President  Daniel  C. 
Oilman ;  and  supplementary  notes  on  university 
extension  and  the  university  of  the  future,  by 
Mr.  R.  G.  Moulton. 


ORIGINAL  VERSE. 


camille  coquilhat. 
{Died  at  Bmna,  Congo  State,  March  S4,  1891.) 

He  said,  "  They  teU  me  I  must  die ; 

No  love  or  care 
Can  save — what  matter  it  I  lie 

Or  here,  or  there  f 

"  How  soon  the  end  may  be  in  store. 
Or  quick,  or  slow — 
If  I  can  work  a  little  more. 
Before  I  go"? 

The  people,  in  the  darkness  of 

That  land  so  dim. 
Out  of  their  poor,  bewildered  love. 

Cried  out  on  him. 

They  knew  him  when  he  had  to  stand. 

Alone  and  strong, 
One  just  man  in  a  shadowed  laud 

Of  woe  and  wrong. 

When,  wounded,  spent,  and  sick  to  deaths — 

He  rose  up,  keen 
To  keep  his  coimtry's  broken  faith 

With  English  Deane — 

And  how  that  grim  old  King,  in  all 

His  power  and  prido 
On  Mwefa,  whom  he  loved,  would  call 

Before  he  died  .... 

He  heard,  and  turned  his  steadfast  face 
Towards  the  South  .... 

Twelve  months  have  brought  him  a  resting- 
place 

By  NzaU'a  mouth. 

And  Deane  sleeps  sound  at  Lokwelo — 

Sweet  be  his  rest ! 
Siu-ely  Death  might  have  spared,  we  say  ; 

But  God  knows  best ! 

And  in  the  land  where  Bin  Soudi 

And  Satan  reign — 
They  cry,  "  Where's  Mwefa  ?     When  will  he 

Come  hack  again?" 

A.  Werner. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  new  number  of  the  American  Jovrnal  of 
Psychology  (vol.  iii..  No.  4)  is  quite  up  to  the 
level  of  its  predecessors.  The  truth  may  as 
well  be  told  that  in  the  new  science  of  experi- 
mental psychology,  while  American  colleges 
have  their  laboratories,  their  professors  trained 
in  Leipzig  and  other  German  centres,  the  imi- 
versities  of  our  country  are  quite  inactive.  If, 
as  seems  certain,  the  future  of  psychology  is  to 
bring  methodical  experiment  more  and  more 
to  the  fore,  this  inactivity  means  that  we  are 
losing  not  merely  the  supremacy  we  once  held 
in  the  psychological  domain,  but  our  place 
altogether.  The  American  Journal  illustretes 
the  activity  of  its  country  in  this  field  by  th? 
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publication  of  the  first  instalment  of  what  is 
evidently  going  to  be  a  very  complete  historical 
and   original  treatment  of  the  time-question. 
This  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Herbert  Nichols, 
"Fellow    in   Psychology,    Clark    University," 
that  is  to  say,  the  new  "High   School"  for 
advanced  students  under  the  able  management 
of  Prof.    G.  Stanley  Hall,  the   editor  of  the 
Journal.      The  article    collects,   with  perhaps 
needless  fulness  here  and   there,    some  of  the 
principal  views  of  the  nature  of  time  or  time- 
perception,    from    Aristotle    downwards.       Of 
greater  immediate  interest  is  the  resume  of  the 
important  series   of    recent    experimental    in- 
quiries into  what   is  now    called   the   "time- 
sense."     These  inquiries  have  to  do  with  such 
points  as  these :  "  What  particular  interval,  say 
between  two  sounds,  can  be  judged  of  )nost 
accurately,  so  as  to  be  most  faithfully  repro- 
duced!'"     "Is   our  estimate  of  time-interval 
dependent  on  organic  rhythmic  change — e.g., 
respiratory    processes  ? "       Quite    a    mass    of 
research  bearing  on  these  and  kindred  points 
is  now  published ;    and  Mr.  Nichols  has  done 
English  students  a  service  by  bringing  it  all 
together  in  a  succinct  form.     Another  paper  in 
the  number  illustrating  the  activity  of  research 
at  the  Clark  University  is  an  accoimt  of  ex- 
periments upon  cals  bearing  on  the  recovery  of 
central  ganglia  (those  of  the  spinal  cord)  from 
fatigue  induced  by  electrical  stimulation.     The 
writer,  Dr.  C.  F.  Hodge,  also  a  Fellow  of  Clark 
University,  had  previously  shown  by  experiment 
that  stimulation  of  a  nerve  running  to  a  spinal 
ganglion  produces  marked  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cells  as  seen  under  a  microscope ; 
and,  further,  that  the  amoimt  of  change  is  in 
general  proportionate  to  the   duration  of  the 
work.     He  now  publishes  further  experiments 
by  which  he  seeks  to  show  that  the  cells  recover 
from   this  change,    but  only  slowly,  complete 
restoration  requiring  about  twenty-four  hours. 
The  writer  hints  that  he  will  later  on  connect  his 
results  with  the  phenomena  of  rhythmic  alterna- 
tion of  work  and  rest  in  ordinary  life,  with  refer- 
ence to  which  also  he  has  been  making  careful 
observations.     The  remaining  article,  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  C.  P.  Bancroft,  is  a  very  interesting 
account  of  "Automatic  MusciUar  Movements 
among  the   Insane."     It  is  well  known  that 
insanity,   by  weakening   the  highest  nervous 
centres,    and    so    destroying    their    inhibitory 
influence   on  the    lower,   leads  to    a   marked 
increase  of  that  aimless  and  purely  expressive 
movement  which  characterises  chUdhood.     Dr. 
Bancroft  hero  adds  to  oiu-  knowledge  of  these 
movements,  and  illustrates  his  points  by  some 
capital  reproductions  of  photographs. 

The  current  number  of  Mind  illustrates  only 
too  clearly  the  contrast  in  the  present  position 
of  England  and  America  in  the  psychological 
world.  Only  one  article,  that  upon  "Thought 
and  Language,"  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Stout,  can  by 
any  charity  be  called  psychological,  and  this 
is  chiefly  noteworthy  from  a  psychological 
point  of  view  by  reason  of  its  omissions. 
The  article  is  a  further  development  of  the 
writer's  theory  of  "  Apperception,"  in  which 
he  follows  closely,  though  not  slavishly, 
the  common  Herbartian  view.  The  other 
articles  are  another  paper  on  "  Free  Will," 
from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Shadworth  Hodgson, 
who  seems  to  have  been  roused  to  new  utter- 
ance by  the  supposition  of  Dr.  Martineau  that 
he  denies  free  will ;  a  deeply  metaphysical 
study  on  "The  Nature  of  Consciousness,"  by 
Mr.  A.  F.  Shand,  which  is  as  piu-e  a  bit  of 
abstract  thinking  uncontaminated  by  reference 
to  concrete  fact  as  we  have  lighted  on  for  some 
time;  and  a  learned  though  slightly  heavy 
and  academic  account  of  the  Flemish  thinker, 
Arnold  Qeulincx,  whose  name  is  generally 
connected  with  that  development  of  the 
Cartesian  doctrine  known  as  Occasionalism, 
from  the  pen  of  Prof.  J.  P.  N.  Land,  who    is 


about  to  issue  the  collected  works  of  Geulincx. 
As  in  some  other  numbers,  the  best  things  in 
this  quarter's  Mind  are  contained  in  the  sections 
given  over  to  "Discussion"  and  "Critical 
Notices."  Dr.  A.  Bain's  "  Notes  on  Volition" 
are  an  excellent  example  of  that  writer's 
peculiar  subtlety  in  the  minuter  sort  of  psycho- 
logical analysis. 

The  current  number  of  The  Journal  of 
Philohpy  contains  an  important  article  on  the 
Epistle  of  Polycarp  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J. 
M.  Cotterill.  The  author  compares  in  detail 
the  language  of  the  Epistle  with  that  of  the 
Homilies  of  Antiochus  Palaestinensis  ,  and  his 
conclusion  is   that: 

"  When  the  Homilies  and  the  Epistle  are  placed 
side  by  side,  and  tested  by  the  method  laid  down 
by  Bishop  Lightfoot  for  determining  which  of  two 
writings  is  the  earlier,  it  appears  that  the  Homilies 
preceded  the  Epistle.  If  inquiry  be  made  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Epistle,  it  must  be  answered 
that,  while  it  is  conceivable  that  the  writer  of  it 
may  have  been  a  different  person,  yet  that  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  on  the  side  of  the  theory  that 
Antiochus  was  himself  the  author." 

And  he  adds : 

"  This  is  not  the  place  to  produce  other  arguments 
which  show  the  spuriousness  of  the  Epistle,  but 
they  may  be  found  readily  enough." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  LONDON  LITHUANIAN  BIBLE. 

Oxford:  AprUlS,  1891. 
These  who  are  interested  in  Lithuanian  phil- 
ology are  familiar  with  the  strange  story  of  the 
disappearance  of  all  copies  of  the  Lithuanian 
Bible,  printed  in  London  in  1660.  The  trans- 
lation has  been  attributed  to  Samuel  Chylin'ski, 
but  incorrectly,  as  appears  from  an  article  in 
the  Archil'  fiir  Slavische  Ph.ilolocjie  (x.  648). 
The  fullest  account  of  it  is  given  by  Jocher : 
Obraz    Mhliograficzno-hiatoryczny   Jitercdury    i 


nauh  W  Polece  "  Bibliographical-Historical 
Sketch  of  Literature  and  Arts  in  Poland" 
(Wilno  :  18-12),  who  states  that  he  saw  an  im- 
perfect copy  preserved  at  Wilno,  which  only 
extended  as  far  as  Psalm  xl.  This  copy  has 
not  been  discovered  as  yet.  It  is  conjectured 
that  the  work  was  never  finished,  and  that  the 
copy  which  Jocher  saw  at  Wilno  consisted  of 
only  a  few  sheets  bound  up  which  had  been 
preserved  from  the  piinting- office  (see  Mitteil- 
vricjen  der  Litauiaehen  Literarischen  Oeeelhchnft, 
i.  30). 

On  examining,  therefore,  a  little  work, 
entitled  Oratio  Dominica  iro\iy\aTTos,  voxiiiaptpos 
nimirvm  plus  centum  Unguis,  version ihus  cent 
charnderibus  reddita  et  expressa  (London :  1700), 
I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  version  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Lithuanian  on  p.  41  with 
a  reference  at  the  side:  "  Conf.  Bibl.  Lituan. 
Lond.  1660."  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  scholars  on  the  continent. 
It  appears  that  the  compiler  of  the  book  had 
access  to  this  Bible,  which  must  have  existed  in 
his  time  in  a  form  at  least  as  complete  as  to 
include  the  Gospels,  whereas  Jocher's  copy  only 
extended  to  the  Psalms.  I  subjoin  an  exact 
transcript : 

"  Tewe  musu  kursey  esi  danguy, 
Szweskis  wardas  tawo 
Ateyk  karaliste  tawo. 
Buk  wala    tawo    kayp   and    daugaus    feyp    ir 

andziam  es. 
Donos  musu  wisu  dienii  dok  mumus  szedien. 
Ir   atlayisk   mums    musu   kaltes  kayp  ir  mes 

atlaydziam  sawiemus  kaltiemus. 
Ir  newesk  musu  ing  pagundynima. 
Bet  giaf  bekmus  nog  pikto. 

Amen." 

Those  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  obser^'e 
that  the  version  is  in  the  Samogitian  or  Zemai- 
tisoh  dialect,  as  we  shoidd  expect  from  the 
accounts  given  of  the  Bible  [Mil.  d.  Lit. 
Lit.  Gesellschaft,  i.  32).  Perhaps,  therefore, 
my  commimication  may  possess  two  points  of 
interest :  («)  the  preservation  of  an  important 
fragment  of  this  valuable  Bible,  the  loss  of 
which  has  been  deplored  by  scholars ;  {h)  a 
proof  that  as  late  as  1700  more  or  less  complete 
copies  of  this  Bible  were  accessible.  J 

W.   E.   MORFILL.        1 


MARY  FITTON  AGAIN. 


London :  April  II,  1891. 

Mr.  Tyler  says  that  the  printed  Proceedings 
(of  the  New  Shakspere  Society's  meetings  in 
1886)  make  me  say  that  I,  "the  chairman  ex- 
pressed his  own  belief  that  Mrs.  Fytton  was 
the  dark  lady  of  the  Sonnets." 

Being  certain  that  I  never  said  any  such 
thing,  I  turned  to  the  printed  Transactions  of 
the  New  Shakspere  Society  (1880-6,  p.  105), 
and  there  find  it  duly  stated  that,  I  being  in 
the  chair, 

"  the  chairman  expressed  his  own  belief  that  Miss 
Mary  Fitton  could  only  be  the  dark  lady  of  the 
Sonnets  if  she  coiUd  be  proved  to  have  been 
married  when  she  was  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Maids  of  Honour;  and  this  he  feared  was  an  im- 
possihlUty  .^^ 

This  is  the  authorised  account  of  what  I  said ; 
what  Mr.  Tyler  has  quoted  from  is  the  tem- 
porary and  separate  issue  of  the  reports  of  our 
discussions,  of  which  I  unluckily  did  not  see 
the  proofs.  I  have  always  insisted  on  Mary 
Fitton  being  the  type  of  woman  we  want 
— a  well-bred  mistress  of  Pembroke's  —  and 
on  the  need  of  waiting  for  further  evidence 
that  she  was  the  very  woman,  see  my  article 
in  the  Pall  Mali  Gazette  and  Budget,  &c.  Over 
and  over  again  have  I  urged  this  caution  on 
Mr.  Tyler,  though  without  much  success. 

I  think  Mr.  Tyler  mistakes  the  meaning  of 
"my  brother  cooke."    These  words  I  interpref 
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not  as  "  my  brother's  cook,"  but  as  "  our  rela- 
tive or  friend  Mr.  Cooke" — who,  if  he  had 
been  in  town,  would  have  sent  the  portrait 
down  to  Lady  Anne  Newdogate — the  word 
'brother"  being  used  in  the  like  vague  sense 
in  which  M.  Maxey  uses  "sister."  The  uses 
of  the  word  "  friend  "  in  the  conclusion  of  some 
Fitton  letters  were  before  mo  when  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  M.  Maxey' s  letters  were  not 
Miiry  Fitton's ;  and  I  still  hold  they  are  not, 
for  both  external  and  internal  evidence  are 
against  them. 

Mrs.  Newdegate  tells  mc  that  no  copy  of 
Kempe's  Nine  Dnies  Daiince  is  entered  in  the 
Arbury  Catalogue.  My  joke  about  Herbert's 
picture  showed  that  I  did  not  think  the  colour- 
objection  fatal  to  our  doctrine  that  W.  H.  was 
William  Herbert,  Lord  Pembroke. 

I  fear  that  the  Mary  Fitton  question  must  be 
becoming  a  bore  to  your  readers,  and  I  hope  we 
may  have  no  more  speculation  on  it  till  fresh 
facts  turn  up. 

F.   J.   FURNIVAIL. 

P.S. — Mrs.  Newdegate  kindly  sends  me  the 
following  notes  on  the  Arbury  portraits.  Her 
No.  1  is  what  I  described  as  "  the  second  por- 
trait" in  the  Academy  of  March  21  (p.  282, 
col.  2),  and  said  "  may  be  that  of  Ma[ry] 
Maxey  or  any  one  else,  but  looks  like  Mary 
Fitton's."  But  as  there  is  another  board-  or 
panel-portrait  in  the  Gallery  which  will  do  for 
Ma.  Maxey,  I  accept  Mrs.  Newdegate's  judg- 
ment (it  coincides  with  my  own)  that  this 
second  red-and-white  portrait  on  panel  is  of 
Mary  Fitton. 

"  The  portrait  in  the  Gallery  on  a  board  has 
the  following  inscription  : 


'  ARISTOTLE  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  ATHENS. 

Wadham  College,  Oxford :  April  10, 1891. 

If  you  and  your  readers  are  not  weary  of  the 


"  '  Countesa   o£  Stamford, 
Edward  Fitton,  Kt.' 


2ud  Daughter  of  Sir 


In  this  portrait  she  wears  a  large  oval  jewel  on 
the  sleeve  of  her  left  arm. 

"  The  portrait  on  canvas  has  the  following 
inscription : 

" '  Lady  Macclesaeld,  2nd  Daughter  of  S''  EdW' 
Fitton,  Dame  of  Honour  to  Q"  Elizabeth.' 

There  is  no  other  portrait  unn.imed  and  un- 
known of  that  date,  except  one  which  is  on  a 
board  and  has  flaxen  hair. 

' '  There  never  was  any  connexion,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  between  the  Newdigate  and  Stamford 
and  Macclesfield  families  except  this  legendary 
one  through  the  Fittons. 

"  It  is  important  to  note  that,  in  the  long  and 
elaborate  pedigree  of  the  Newdigate  family  on 
a  parchment  roll  which  I  showed  you,  there  is 
this  entry  in  regard  to  Anne,  Lady  Newdigate's 
brother  : 

"'Edward 

Fitton  de  Gaws- 

-worth,  Baronettus 

duxit  Annam  Barret 

et  habuit  Exitum  Pe- 

-nelopen  nuptam  Caro- 

-lo  Gerard  Militi  Pa- 

tri  Caroli  Coinitis 

llacclesfloldis.' 

You  will  observe  this  Edwd.  Fitton  was  a 
baronet,  while  the  father  of  Anne  and  Mary 
was  only  a  knight. 

"  May  it  not  be  possible  that  the  error  arose 
from  Mary's  living  at  Stamford,  or  Stanford, 
when  her  portrait  was  taken,  while  the  subse- 
quent Fitton  connexion  with  the  Macclesfield 
family  would  explain  away  this  misnomer  ?  I 
am  convinced  the  portraits  are  of  the  same 
person,  and,  with  the  double  portrait*  of  an 
earlier  date,  are  all  portraits  of  Mary 
Fitton." 


*  My  first  picture,  dated  1.592,  of  the  two  sisters, 
Aane  and  llary.— F.  J.  F. 


'Mn'oiuv  TloKiTfia,  I  will  ask  leave  to  suggest  some 
further  corrections  of  the  text,  premising  that  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  see  the  facsimile. 

In  p.  3, 1.  10,  the  editor  has  not  been  successful, 
I  think,  in  his  way  of  filling  up  the  lacraia.  His 
text  runs  thus — x"^^'"'^^'^'^""  Mf"  o^"  "o'  iri/cpiiTOTov 
^1/  ro7s  iroAAois  twv  Kara  7^s  TroAiT^faj  [apx^i'  ju^ 
^erjt'xfir,  where  the  square  brackets  contain,  as 
always,  what  he  suggests  to  fiU  a  gap  in  the 
MS.  It  was,  of  coiu-se,  pointed  out  at  once  that 
Kori  riiy  iroAireiat  was  needed ;  but  some  other 
change  is  needed  too.  The  writer  has  been 
speaWug  of  the  wretched  coudition  of  the  people, 
cultivating  the  land  of  rich  men  {Tiii>  irAouo-ioii'  i-ohs 
iypoii)  for  a  sixth  of  the  produce,  and  loaded  with 
debt  as  well.  Is  it  likely  that  men  so  situated 
should  resent  with  special  bitterness  their  exclu- 
sion from  ofiioe  ?  As  Aristotle  says  in  Pol.  vii.  4, 
speaking  of  the  agricidtvu-al  class,  ?)5iok  rb  ^^70- 
ieadat  rou  TT0\iT(ifa9al  Kul  Spx"")  ^^"^  ''"  /"')  ^ 
X^/ujuaTo  fiffaAa  iirl)  rii'  apxSiv.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  what  the  actual  words  were  ;  but,  if  ix^iv  is 
certain,  something  like  ttji  77)5  ^))  intTtxov,  or  -yriv 
olirdai'  M^  ?X«"'  would  give  a  reasonable  sense.  If 
apxwi-  was  suggested  by  any  indications  in  the 
MS.,  aypuf  may  have  been  the  word,  twx  kotA 
Tiiv  TroKiTflav  (from  ra  k.t  w  ,  which  occurs  p.  76, 
1.  19)  depends  on  the  superlatives. 

Blore  infelicitous  still  is  p.  150,  1.  2.— eVo  m^" 
{trrpaTfiyhv)  ivl  robs  ivKiTas^ts  fiyeirai  TtHv  b[rjuo~\Twv 
tir  i^laiirt.  By  this  restoration  the  general  is  made 
to  command  only  his  own  demesmen.  One  result 
of  this  surprising  arrangement  would  be  that,  as 
the  taxiarchs  commanded  aU  the  men  of  their 
respective  tribes,  one  of  them  must  command  his 
commanding  officer.  I  thought  first  of  twx  aHatniDv. 
Compare  p.  58,  1.1,  t^j  5i  awdtrrj^  arpanas  riyepilliiv 
^i>  6  ^ro^f^iapxos.  But  probably  we  should  read 
TMc  ivMrSii',  for  iu  the  style  of  this  part  of  the 
treatise  there  is  no  objection  to  the  repetition  of 
a  word. 

P.  105,  1.  2. — StvT^pa  Si  KoX  irpiirr]  /u€t4  raCra 
[('Jjt'xouiro  TToAiTctar  Titjis  r)  iit\  @r\iiiat  y(voiJi(VTt- 
The  editor  gives  us  here  an  at  once  uncommon  and 
imsuitable  word.  The  MS.,  it  should  be  stated, 
has  -KohLTfiav  rd^tv.  Some  other  emendations  have 
been  proposed ;  and  there  is  certainly  something 
to  be  said  for  litTcxo^""  ToAireios  rofu,  if  we  com- 
pare Fol.  ii.  10.  127;i  b  10,  ^  ical  Sfi\oii  it  ex^'  ti 
iroAire/as  ri  To£is.  But  I  suspect  that  the  real  word 
is  xiwapxovra,  which  may  have  been  corrupted  into 
napfxovaa,  and  so  have  given  rise  to  the  accusatives. 
Cobet  has  corrected  Xen.  de  Vcct.  v.  18  tl  lafiiva 
irapexoiMf  aSlnoDi'TO  into  «<  /iri^epn  virdpxoi/x.fV  45i- 
Kovi/Tes.  If  anyone  doubts  the  propriety  of  calling 
the  arrangement  before  Draco  the  rpdm]  virdpxovca 
TToXiTeiK,  he  may  refer  to  p.  9,  1.  0,  where  it  is 
called  expressly  the  Trpdr-q  irohnfta.  About  iroAi- 
Te(oj  To^s  there  is  no  doubt. 

P.  .39,  1.  2. — i^apd/ifyos  rek  SirAa  Tpb  riv  9vpwv 
cannot  be  right.  Plut.  Sol.  30  says :  Aoi8ii/  to 
SirAn  (fal  irph  rSiv  Bvpuy  9(fi(yos  els  Thy  BTfyuniy.  I 
suggest  4iap<fris>diJi(yos,  "  having  hung  up." 

P.  47,  1.  8. — Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  acted 
lifrit  iroAiTwc  TroWZv.  As  Thuoydides  expressly 
says  9iiTay  Se  ou  iroAAol  oi  {i/rojuw/io/crfTcs  ia(pa\etas 
ei/€Ko,  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  ixfri  irui'fiS6rwy 
oil  TruWuv ;  and  the  editor  says  the  first  letters  of 
iroAiTac  are  doubtful.  It  may  be  worth  consider- 
ing whether  luer'  hxiyav  6.\\a>y  is  the  real  reading. 

P.  06,  1.  5. — i  fiy  TO  itoAe';U«i  (read  iroAc/^ixa) 
kuKwy,  i  Si  TO  iroAnmel  Sayhs  (lyat  <SoicSy> ,  where 
SoKuv' is  inserted  by  the  editor.  If  by  a  very 
slight  change  we  read  SokSiv  for  aixKHy,  there  will 
teuo  need  to  insert  it  afterwards.  Is  it  certain 
that  the  MS.  has  aaxSiy  ? 

The  word  ■irpoii7«ii'  has  had  some  strange  adven- 
tures in  this  text.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  has 
been  both  corrupted  and  put  in  where  it  has  no 
proper  place.  In  p.  75,  1.  11,  we  read  that  the 
people  T^  fiiy  fK&y,  Tcb  Se  Skwk  Trpoppefro  TJIK 
ito\iT(lav  SioiKt7y  ainos.  A  much  better  word  would 
be  irpoiiyeTo.  Compare  the  words  a  little  farther 
on — Touj  Tt  Trpna7a7(J»'T0i  iroiuy  avrovs  {i.e.,  the 
people),  for  so  the  7rpo(ro7o7<(>'ras  of  the  text  has 
been  already  corrected  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  sense  in  saying  of  the  Pisistratidae,  in  p._45, 
1.  22,  that  T(\(vrtjirayTos  Si   XluirtaTpiTou  KaTft;^oy 


ol  vU7s  tV  opx^"*  vpoayay6yTes  rck  irpdynara  rhv 
alirhy  rpinov.  Remove  the  comma  and  read  irapoAo- 
BinTfs  TO  irpiyiuoTo,  comparing  p.  98,  1.  19,  iropoAo- 
86yTfs  tV  apx^y-  Theramenes  is  said  (p.  80,  1.  8) 
oirx  ^circp  aurbi/  iiaBd?J\j>v(rt  ^dffai  7^5  iroAtTC^ 
JCOToAuEii'  oAAcL  itdaas  rpodytty  eas  pLijikv  irapavofioTfVy 
ws  hvydpi.eyos  TruMrtviadai  Kara  vdtras,  Ttpodyttv 
TToKiTfiay  seems  to  me  a  very  doubtful  expression, 
and  I  suspect  the  author  wrote  trrtpyeiy.  Thera- 
menes was  ready  to  acquiesce  iu  any  constitution 
that  was  law-abiding;  he  knew  how  to  play  hia 
part  in  all. 

Several  omissions  in  the  text  have  to  be  made 
good.  In  p.  72,  1.  14,  where  the  upper  classes  are 
said  to  have  had  no  Ttytnoya,  an  adjective  is  missing, 
such  as  "adequate."  P.  99,  1.  7— o-uAAofloVTes  .  .  . 
TjfidpfT'iy  ovdfybs  6yra  Sf^TtpoyTuyroKiTuy  airefCTcifai'. 
I  think  the  writer  must  have  said  in  what  the  man 
whose  name  is  mutilated  was  second  to  none. 
Was  it  opfT^?  and  is  that  word  contained  in  or 
lost  by  reason  of  .  .  itti.dp(rov.  In  p.  77,  1.  7,  read 
Twy  (tiyeyay  <&>'>  (col  yvapip.ay ;  and  p.  105,  1.  9, 
Sij/iOTiKoiTepo  <o5iTo>  TT)i  i6\uyos.  p.  122,  1.  1.5, 
'6  Ttti.v  yvSs'nv  oiSiKafTTol  <^Kvpia>  ri  Kpitrii  ^OTi,  as 
in  p.  117,  1.  18.  The  same  word  seems  to  have 
fallen  out  in  p.  149,  1.  3 — i  /uic  y6nos  <Kipioj  or  ?ti 
Kvptos>  iaiiy,  ^  5e  Kpiats  KOTttAe'AuTai. 

P.  26,  1.  8. — nowds  has  fallen  out  before  ris,  or 
read  nowis  for  [^k]  t<£i. 

I  will  add  one  very  doubtful  emendation,  and 
several  about  which  I  feel  more  certain.  The 
words  aydyovTi  rpoxoy,  used  of  marking  a  horse 
in  p.  122, 1.  20,  have  given  rise  to  many  emenda- 
tions of  the  verb.  As  I  learn  from  passages  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Hicks  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Classical  Review  that  the  mark  was  made  by 
burning,  I  will  venture  to  contribute  another 
conjecture — iyxdovji. 

P.  76,  1.  11. —  KaTfffKidaiff  fjiiiT&ofpop^v  rots  SiKotr- 
ToTs  •  if(p^  &v  ahiutyTal  Ttyes  X^'^P^  yfyeoBat.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  add  tA  irpi£7MOTo,  or  something 
else,  to  yiy^aSat ;  but  the  fault  is  not  there.  ^  Head 
SiKoffTTjpioi?,  as  on  the  page  before,  and  o<(>'  oS. 

P.  77,  1.  15,  and  p.  78,  1.  5.— If  ricy  htpay  be 
wrong,  as  I  think  it  is,  read  not  iaOKuy,  nor 
iTTieiK&y,  but  ftiir6puy,  which  occiU'S  in  1.  14. 

P.  80,  1.  14. — fitrii  Ti)y  iv  SmfXi^  ytvoii.(yr\v 
SuKpopdy.  The  editor  has  done  well  iu  not  putting 
Siaftopdy  into  his  text,  though  he  suggests  it  in 
a  note.  What  occurred  in  SicUy  would  not  be 
called  a  5io<(>flopt£,  much  less  a  Sia<popd.  It  was  a 
(rvp.(popd.  The  prepositions  in  compound  words  are 
in  this  text  constantly  wrong. 

P.  101,  1.  16. — rwy  Si  irttpf\ij\v64Tuy  /i^Scfl  irphs 
H-qifva  ixvriaiKaKuy  i^ityai.  This  is,  I  think,  good 
Greek  and  fair  sense  ;  but,  considermg  the  context, 
and  the  words  of  p.  103,  1.  6,  i-irti  tis  JfpJoTo  -rHv 
Ka.-r(\T]Kv96Tuy  ixyri(rnt<'ite''y,  ought  we  not  to  read 
here  rZv  5i  KoTeA»|Au9(iTa)>'  ? 

P.  144,  1.  2. — SioSiKofsi  Si  Kol  TO?!  yiytat  koX  rots 
Upeudi  T^t  aii<pi(T8rirl)(Tfis-rh.s  uirip  [tmv  7«]paii'  aitdtras 
ouTos.  It  is  plain  that  for  76PM1'  we  should  read 
UpStv, 

Herbert  Richards. 


THE  GAELIC   "  SQITH." 
Chetton  Rectory,  Bridgenorth ;  April  2, 1801. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of 
readers  of  the  Academy  to  a  curiou.sly  anoma- 
lous usage  in  the  modem  Gaelic  languages. 

I  refer  to  the  word  syith.  Its  history,  so 
far  as  I  can  gather,  is  somewhat  as  follows : — 
In  the  older  language  scith  is  an  adjective,  and 
means  "  weary  "  ;  this  meaning  will  be  found 
illustrated  by  examples  in  Windisch's  ]YiJrter- 
hucli.  The  substantive  "weariness"  is  scis. 
This  state  of  things  has  remained  unchanged 
in  Scotch  Gaelic,  where  sgith  is  an  adjective, 
meaning  "  weary,"  sometimes  taking  the  pre- 
position do  after  it,  e.g. :  "  Bha  e  sgith  do 
shonas  aonarach "  (he  was  weary  of  single 
blessedness) ;  agios,  the  phonetic  equivalent  of 
scis,  remains  in  Scotch  Gaelic  as  the  substan- 
tive. But  in  modem  Irish,  it  appears,  sgith  has 
become  a  substantive,  and  not  only  so,  but  it 
has  imdergone  a  strange  change  of  meaning. 
I  will  give  an  instance  from  Dr.  Hyde's  Leahhar 
Sgeulaigheachta  (p.  73) : 
"  Thainig  siad  go  teach-osta   f^i  dheire,  agus 
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chaith  slad  an  la  anu  sin,  ag  ithe  agiis  ag  ol  agus 
ag  fe  ffint  a  sgithe."  {At  last  they  reached  an  inn, 
and  they  spent  the  day  there  eating  and  drinking 
and  taking  their  rest). 

Dr.  Hyde  gives  a  note:  hi<j  do  syith,  "take a 
rest,"  perhaps  literally,  "lay  aside  your 
weariness."  Now,  if  we  could  accept  this 
explanation,  it  would  be  plain  sailing  ;  but  it 
appears  to  me  to  labour  imder  serious  difficul- 
ties. In  the  first  place,  if  this  explanation  bo 
correct  for  this  particular  phrase,  we  must 
further  assume  that  it6m  it  there  has  sprung 
up  quite  an  extended  use.  As  a  Saxon  I  speak 
here  diffidently  and  under  correction,  but  I 
infer  this  from  instances  like  the  following.  Dr. 
Hyde's  book  (p.  117): 

"  B  'eigin  do  siubhal  agus  siubhal  go  luath,  mar 
nach  dtug  siad  aon  «y»(A  do."  (He  had  to  walk, 
and  to  wSk  quickly,  as  they  did  not  give  him  any 
rest). 

There  was,  moreover,  a  proverb  quoted  some 
time  back  by  an  Irish  correspondent  in  the 
Academy:  "  Atharrach  oibrc  is  geall  le  sgith 
e  "  (a  change  of  work  is  as  good  as  a  rest).  I 
quote  from  memory,  and  perhaps  incorrectly, 
but  I  think  not  in  essentials.  There 
is,  however,  another  objection  which 
applies  to  the  i)hrase  in  question  as  explained 
in  Dr.  Hyde's  note.  In  Scotch  Gaelic  a  pre- 
cisely analogous  phrase  is  used,  the  verb  being 
the  same,  but  the  substantive  different,  and 
one  which  legitimately  means  "  breathing," 
"  rest."  I  cite  a  couple  of  instances  from  Wui/s 
and  Strays  of  Celtic  Trad H ion,  vol.  ii.  (Macinnes 
&  Nutt):  p.  138— "Shuidh  iad  a.  kiyeil  an 
analach  "  (they  sat  down  to  rest) ;  p.  ;3()0 — 
"  W(/ e 'n  sin  'aiiail"  (then  he  rested).  Now, 
fMiaiY  means  "  breathing,"  and  so  "rest"  and 
the  phrase  in  Gaelic  coiUd  not  have  meant 
"  he  laid  aside  his  breath."  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  some  other  explanation  must  be  sought 
for  this  usage.  It  has  occurred  to  mo  that 
such  an  explanation  might  possibly  be  found 
in  the  adjective  escid,  which  Windisch  gives  as 
"  unermiidlich,"  "rastlos."  If  from  the  correct 
meaning  of  the  adjective  "  unwearied  "  there 
sprang  up  the  very  closely  allied  meaning 
"  restless,"  it  seems  just  possible  that  a  new 
substantive  si/ith  might  be  evolved  meaning 
"rest."  Of  course,  this  is  the  merest  conjecture  ; 
but  it  would  be  interesting  if  some  of  the  Irish- 
speaking  scholars  who  write  to  the  Academy 
would  tell  us  what  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
word  syith  is  in  the  present  spoken  language, 
whether  it  generally  means  "  rest,"  whether  it 
ever  has  the  meaning  of  "  weary." 

Walter  J.  Purton. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOB  NEXT  WEEK. 

Bi'NDAV,  April  19,  4  p.m.    South  Place  Institute :  '*  Skeptics 
and  Skepticism,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Owen. 

7.31^    p.m.      Ethical:     "  Carlyle,"    by    Prof.    John 
Nichol, 
MoNDAV,  April  20,  4  p.m.     Asiatic :    "  Seipent  "Worship  in 
India,"  by  Surgeon-Major  C.  F.  Oldham. 

8  p.m.  Society  of  Arts:  Cantor  Lecture,  "The 
Decorative  Treatment  of  Natural  Foliage,"  II.,  by  Mr. 
Hugh  StannuR. 

8  p.m.  Aristotelian:  "Comte's  Analysis  of  the 
Human  Faculties,"  by  Mr.  Bernard  Hollander. 

8  p.m.    Victoria  Institute  :  "Philosophy  and  Medical 
Knowledge    in    Ancient    India,"   by    Surgeon-Gfeneral 
Gordon. 
Tuesday,  April  21, 3  p.m.    Royal  Institution:    "The  Geo- 
graphy of  Africa,"  in.,  by  Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltie. 

4.30  p.m.  Society  of  Arts  :  "  China,"  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wade, 

8  p.m.  Civil  Engineers:  Discu8.'*ion,  "The  Cost  of 
the  Generation  and  Distribution  of  Ele(rtxical  Enei"gy," 
by  Mr.  R.  E.  B.  Crompton. 

8  p.m.  Statistical:  "The  Charitable  Aspects  of 
Medical  Relief,"  by  Dr.  J.  Charles  Steele. 

8.30  p.m.  Zoological:  "A  Skull  of  Trogonthfi.rlnti} 
ruvieri  from  the  Forest  Bed  near  Cromer,"  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Newton;  "Butterflies  collected  by  Mr.  W.  Doherty  in 
the  Naga  and  Karen  Hills  and  at  Perak,"  I.,  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Erwes ;  "  Tlie  Birds  of  the  Phoenix  Islands,  Pacific 
Ocean,"  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Lister. 
WEnsKSDAY,  April  22,  8  p.m.  Society  of  Arts :  "  Bimetal- 
lism," by  Sir  Guilford  Mole.sworth. 

8  p.m.  Geological :  "  Results  of  an  Examination  of 
tiie  Ciretalline  Rocks  of  the  Lizard  District,"  by  Prof. 
T,  G.  fionney  and  Major-iGenefal  C.  A.  McMahon ;  "  A 


Sphenilitic  and  Perlitic  Obsidian  from    Pilas,  Jalisco, 
Mexico,"  by  Mr.  F.  Rutley. 

TuuRSDAv,  April  23,  3  p.m.  Royal  Institution  :  "  Recent 
Spectroscopic  Investigations,"  III.,  by  Prof.  Dewar. 

8  p.m.  Electrical  Engineers  :  "  Some  Etfects  of 
AJtemating-Current  Flow  in  Conductors  having  Capacity 
and  Self-induction,"  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Fleming  ;  and  "  AFew 
Calculations  on  Electrical  Shocks  from  Contact  with 
High-pressure  Conductors,"  by  Major  P.  Cardew. 
8.30  p.m.    Antiquaries. 

Friday,  April  24,  7.30  p.m.  CivU  Engineers:  Students* 
Meeting— "A  New  Type  of  AVater-Motor,"  by  Mr.  A, 
Sealy-Allin ;  and  "  Hydraulic  Power  as  applied  to 
Pressing-Machinerj',"  by  Mr.  H.  Evington. 

8  p.m.  Browning  Society:  "Browning  on  the  Siff- 
nificancc  of  the  "World  and  Iluman  Life,"  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Ecvell. 

9  p.m.  Royal  Institution:  "  Euphuism,  Past  and 
Present,"  by  Canon  Ainger. 

Batueday,  April  25,  3  p.m.  Royal  Institution  :  "  The 
Dynamo,"  ITT.,  by  Prof.  Silvanus  P.  Thompson. 

3.45  p.m.    Botanie  :  General  ForfnighUy  Meeting. 
8  p,m.    Elizabethan :  Annual  Conversazione. 


SCIENCE. 

Eecords  of  the  Pad.  Being  English  Tran.s- 
lations  of  Ancient  Monuments  of 
Egj'pt  and  Western  Asia.  New  Series. 
Edited  by  A.  H.  Sayco.  Vols.  I.-IV. 
(Bagster.) 

The  first  series  of  Records  of  the  Past  began 
in  1873 ;  it  is  a  monument  of  the  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  late  Dr.  Birch  and  Dr. 
Sayce.  The  idea  was  the  complement  of  that 
which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaeology  in  the  preceding  year  : 
the  society  was  for  the  learned  discussion  of 
archaeological  discoveries,  the  series  of 
handy  little  volumes  for  tlie  creation  of  a 
popular  interest  in  these  matters,  which 
concern  not  only  a  handful  of  Orientalists 
but  the  mass  of  Biblical  and  historical 
students.  It  maj'  be  that  sufficient  care  was 
not  always  taken  to  point  out  the  provisional 
character  of  much  that  was  pubUslied  in  the 
Records,  and  tliat  the  popularisers  were 
sometimes  too  dogmatic.  If  so,  the  fault 
has  been  corrected,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
new  series.  Doubtful  words  in  the  transla- 
tions have  a  note  of  interrogation  added, 
and  the  greater  fulness  of  the  introductions 
and  the  notes  enables  the  student  to  realise 
better  the  actual  state  of  archaeological 
questions.  Of  course,  as  Dr.  Sayce  some- 
where remarks,  a  question  may  often  be 
regarded  by  one  scholar  as  approximately 
settled,  and  by  another  as  stiU  open  ;  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  subjectivity  of  the 
workers,  which  is  not  greater  than  that  of 
labourers  in  many  another  field. 

On  the  wliole,  the  impression  produced  by 
these  volumes  is  that  both  in  the  linguistic 
details  and  in  the  historical  study  of  tlie  docu- 
ments aU  workers  have  made  progress  within 
the  last  ten  years.  Dr.  Sayce  remarks,  it  is 
true,  that  the  progress  has  in  some  respects 
been  greater  in  Assyrian  than  in  Egyptian 
studies,  owing  chiefly  to  the  larger  number  of 
fresh  cuneiform  texts.  No  one,  however,  can 
read  the  translations  of  !M.  Maspero  and  other 
French  Egj'ptologists  without  feeling  that, 
on  the  Egj'ptian  side  too,  there  have  been 
not  inconsiderable  gains.  Some  of  the 
choicest  of  M.  Maspero's  contributions  have 
already  appeared  in  his  delightful  Contes 
jjopulaires  de  VEgypte  ancienne  (ed.  2,  1889), 
such  as  the  Adventures  of  Sinuhit,  the 
Legend  of  the  Expulsion  of  the  Hyksos, 
the  Daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Baklitan — 
the  two  latter  of  whicli,  both  once  regarded 
as  historical,  are  not  without  a  bearing  on 
the  historicity  of  some  better-known  narra- 
tives,   Not  that  M.  Maspero  has  limited 


himself  to  these  reproductions  from  the 
French  volume.  He  also  gives  us  an  im- 
proved version  of  an  inscription  already 
translated  by  Birch  in  the  iirst  series  of 
Records — that  of  Uni  (of  the  Vlth  Dynasty), 
while  M.  Virey  translates  the  inscription  of 
Amen-em-heb  and  the  Precepts  of  Ptah-hotep 
("  the  most  ancient  book  in  the  world, 
Chabas),  M.  MaUet,  the  stele  of  Thothmes 
III.  and  the  hj'mn  to  Osiris  on  the  stele 
of  Amon-em-ha,  and  M.  Guieysse  the  Hymn 
to  the  Nile  (already  translated  in  first 
series,  vol.  iv.).  Even  those  who  are  unable  to 
follow  M.  Eenan  in  his  cliapter  on  Egyj)tian 
influences  upon  Israel,  will  understand  many 
things  in  the  Old  Testament  better  by 
the  help  of  these  versions.  The  Egyptian- 
were,  in  fact,  so  unlike  the  Israelites  tha; 
while  imitation  on  either  side  was  difficult, 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  nations 
were  all  the  more  possible.  One  passage  in 
Ptah-hotep  may  deserve  to  be  noticed ;  it 
has  a  bearing,  not  indeed  upon  the  history, 
but  upon  the  literature  of  the  Israelites. 
The  practical  wisdom  of  the  Egyptian  pro- 
verbs is  stated  to  be  traditional,  but  Ptah- 
hotep  has  given  it  a  rhythmic  form  to  prevent 
it  from  being  effaced  from  the  memory. 
This  may  possibly  illustrate  the  remarkable 
regularity  of  the  rhythm  of  the  Hebrew 
Book  of  Proverbs. 

There  is  something  of  interest  for  the 
student  in  every  item  of  the  contents  of 
these  volumes.  The  Yannic  inscription,  for 
instance,  at  the  end  of  vol.  i.,  shows  u.s  that 
' '  the  land  of  the  Khate  or  Hittites  extended 
as  far  north  as  Alzi  "  (on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Euphrates) ;  Dr.  Sayce's  notes  on  page 
166  will  be  appreciated  by  historical  stu- 
dents of  the  Bible.  The  Hebrew  in- 
scription of  Siloam  and  the  Moabitish  one 
of  Mesha  are  by  this  time  familiar  to 
most,  but  wiU  probably  meet  the  eyes  of 
some  young  students  hero  for  the  first  time. 
Passing  next  to  the  AssjTio-Babylonian  por- 
tion, one  notices  the  names  of  two  workers, 
who  will  never,  alas !  take  up  the  pen  again, 
M.  Arthur  Armand  and  Mr.  O.  Bortin. 
The  former,  whose  skill  in  deciphering  "  the 
non-Semitic  language  of  ancient  Ghaldaea  " 
iseulogisedbythe  editor,  gives  iis  translations 
of  theveryancientinscriptions  (how  ancient  we 
know  not  as  yet)  of  Telloh ;  the  latter  a  hj'mn 
to  the  setting  sun,  which  may  have  formed 
part  of  the  Babylonian  ritual,  and  some 
Babylonian  agricultural  precepts,  whicli  en- 
lighten us  as  to  the  system  of  land  tenure 
in  the  primitive  period.  The  living  con- 
tributors are  M.  Oppert,  M.  Scheil,  Messrs. 
Pinches,  Ball,  and  Strong,  and  Dr.  Saj'ce.  I 
must  confine  myself,  however,  to  those  of 
the  editor.  They  are  eleven  in  number, 
and  include  the  standard  inscription  of 
Assur-natslr-pal(80  valuable  for  geography), 
the  SjTichronous  History  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  two  Creation  Stories  (one 
Assyrian,  and  the  other  Babylonian), 
and  the  Tablets  of  Tel  el-Amarna,  relating 
to  Babj'lonia,  AssjTia  and  Syria  in  the 
fifteenth  century  B.C.  The  last-mentioned 
contribution  is  in  two  parts  (vol.  ii., 
pp.  57-71,  and  vol.  iii.  pp.  55-90).  I  will 
not  venture  to  anticipate  the  historical 
revelations  which  these  precious  tablets  will 
most  surely  make.  The  early  chapters  of 
Syrian  history  may  yet  be  written,    Biblical 
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students  should  tlierefore  be  on  the  look 
out,  and  neither  snatch  greedily  at  possibly 
premature  disclosures,  nor  yet  sit  idly  aloof, 
waiting  for  the  end  which  may  still  be 
distant.  Dr.  Sayce's  introductions  and  notes 
are  as  interesting  as  they  could  bo.  Now 
and  then  a  doubt  arises  whether  he  is  not 
somewhat  too  sure  of  his  present  conclusions 
(see  e.ff.,  vol.  iv.,  preface,  p.  iv.) ;  but  I 
cannot  lielp  feeling  indignant  at  the  \m- 
necessarily  bitter  tone  which  M.  Haluvy  has 
adopted  in  the  Retue  des  etudes  Jtiives,  1890, 
p.  200.  What  pioneer  can  afford  to  claim 
exemption  from  error  ?  And  why  did  not 
M.  Halevy  refer  to  Dr.  Sayce's  opinion 
on  the  Khahiri  as  expressed  in  Records, 
ii.  6 1 '?  On  one  point  I  see  that  both 
scholars  are  agreed,  viz.,  that  the  proper 
name  Abd-aJirti  or  Abd-asrati  proves  that 
Ashera  in  the  Old  Testament  is  the  name  of 
a  goddess.  I  advocated  this  view  myself  in 
the  Academy,  but  I  now  think  it  goes  too 
far.  There  may  after  all  be  only  an  acci- 
dental coincidence. 

T.    K.    CUEYXE. 


HOME  COUNTY  AVIFAUNAH. 

Thf  ])!rdi  of  Oxfonhhin;  By  O.  V.  Apliu. 
(Oxford  :  Clarundon  Press.)  How  it  is  that 
the  birds  of  Oxfordshire  have  waited  so  long 
to  liud  a  chronicler  is  a  puzzle  which  it  is  idle 
to  try  to  solve ;  but  one  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  as  a  county,  it  has  been  neglected,  when 
one  reads  the  long  list  of  those  upon  whoso 
labours  Mr.  Aplin  has  drawn  before  pubhshiug 
his  own  extensive  observations.  In  this  little 
inland  county,  so  in-egular  on  the  map,  but 
scj  little  varied  in  its  physical  characteristics, 
-VI  si)ecies  of  birds  have  been  recorded — an 
admirable  tale  for  any  county  of  its  size; 
a  radius  of  thirty  miles  from  the  university  city 
could  hardly  show  a  better  one.  A  clear  map, 
so  folded  that  one  can  consult  it  open  while 
the  text  is  being  read,  shows  an  advance  on 
many  similar  contributions  to  local  natural 
history.  For  frontispiece  we  have  a  coloured 
Ugureof  the  alpine  chough  {jii/rr/iocorax ul^niius), 
to  mark  its  imiquo  occurrence  in  Great  Britain, 
at  Broughton,  on  April  8,  1881.  Those 
naturalists  do  not  detract  from  the  interest  of 
the  figure  who  maintain  what  they  call  an 
open-minded  scepticism  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  specimen  having  escaped  from  confinement. 
Certainly  Mr.  ApHn  is  not  one  of  those  who 
include  a  rare  species  in  their  list  without 
conscientious  consideration.  His  cautious 
remarks  about  the  Andalusian  hemipode  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  this.  Indeed,  his  book  is 
a  veiy  fair  specimen  of  what  a  comity  avi- 
fauna should  be,  and  it  is  one  likely  to  stimu- 
late observation  over  a  wider  area  than  that 
which  its  author  has  been  able  to  investigate. 
His  residence  in  the  more  northern  part  of  the 
counti-y  is  his  greatest  drawback.  Naturahsts 
who  have  studied  the  birds  inhabiting  the 
districts  farthest  south  could  add  much  to  his 
record.s ;  but  they  seem  to  hold  back  their 
observations  lest,  were  the  localitiesknown,  the 
rarer  birds  should  be  speedily  extirpated.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  danger  which  nowadays  besets 
any  such  detailed  work  as  we  have  here  in  Mr. 
Aplin's  book.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  whatever 
Mr.  Aplin  has  done,  he  has  done  well.  Many 
an  Oxford  graduate  must  wish  to-day  that  such 
a  work  had  existed  in  their  time.  Now  those 
who  come  after  him  ought  to  pay  for  his 
labours  by  adding  to  his  results. 

Tlie  Birds  of  Essex :  a  Contribution  to  the 
Natural  History  of  the  County.  By  Miller 
Christy.     (Shupkin,    Marshall  iV  Co.)     This  is 


a  book  well  worth  buying ;  its  publication 
redounds  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  energetic 
Essex  Field  Club.  The  preface  almost  disarms 
criticism  in  its  author's  ardour  to  do  well  by 
his  own  county.  We  feel  that  we  get  more 
than  we  bargained  for.  Judging  the  book  by 
ordinary  standards,  we  certainly  exceed  that 
estimate.  With  162  woodcut  illustrations,  two 
plans,  and  a  lithographed  frontispiece,  we 
ought  to  be  on  the  way  to  contentment.  We 
begm  with  some  nice  little  quotations,  followed 
by  a  graceful  preface.  The  introduction  gives 
us  succinctly  the  physiography  of  Essex,  a  note 
on  previous  Essex  bird-lists,  the  position  of  the 
lighthouses  and  light-vessels  where  observa- 
tions are  taken  for  the  British  Association 
Migration  Committee,  the  number  of  bhds 
(272)  met  with  in  Essex,  the  information  that 
the  nomenclature  and  classification  are  tliose 
adopted  by  the  committee  of  the  B.  O.  U.  in 
their  "Ibis"  list  of  British  birds,  together 
with  some  other  details.  An  excellent  feature 
follows,  namely,  "Biographical  Notices  of  the 
principal  Essex  Ornithologists,"  which  contain 
information  difficult  to  find  elsewhere.  An 
account  of  the  chief  Essex  bird-collections; 
tables  of  observations  on  the  arrival  of  summer 
migrants,  from  1818  to  184j;  Mr.  J.  E. 
Harting's  remarks  on  hawks  and  hawking  in 
Essex  ill  the  olden  time;  twenty-four  pages 
with  three  full-page  woodcuts  and  two  plans, 
anent  wild-fowl  decoys  and  wild-fowling  in 
Essex ;  all  these  precede  the  proper  "  Catalogue 
of  the  Birds  of  Essex,"  which  is  wound  up  by 
a  special  bibliography  of  reference.  What  can 
we  want  more  !'  The  author  knows  his  short- 
comings better  than  we  do,  and  a  microscopical 
analysis  of  them  would  only  postpone  his 
power  of  making  his  book  quite  perfect  in  a 
second  edition.  For  the  present,  no  resident  in 
the  county,  with  a  taste  for  birds,  can  consider 
his  library  complete  without  Mr.  Miller 
Christy's  latest  work. 

The  Birds  of  Norfolk,  with  Remarks  on  their 
Habits,  Migration,  and  Local  Distribution. 
By  Henry  Stevenson.  Vol.  III.,  continued  by 
Thomas  Southwell.  (Gm'ney  &  Jackson.) 
Ornithologists  may  weU  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Southwell  for  having  brought  Mr.  Stevenson's 
classic  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  first 
volume  was  issued  in  1866,  and  the  second  in 
1870.  The  Birds  of  Norfolk  at  once  took  its 
place  as  the  best  and  most  elaborate  book  of  its 
scope,  and  as  a  history  of  the  birds  of  a  single 
county  it  is  likely  to  remain  unsurpassed  for 
many  a  long  year.  The  delay  in  the  issue  of 
this,  the  last  volume,  has  long  been  regretted, 
especially  since  it  was  due  to  the  continued  ill- 
health  of  the  author.  His  last  article,  that  on 
the  Gadwall,  which  itself  was  left  unfinished, 
went  to  press  iu  1877;  on  August  18,  1888, 
Mr.  Stevenson  died,  in  his  fifty-sixth 
year.  In  the  present  volume  the  text  up 
to  p.  160  is  all  that  comes  direct  from 
the  author's  pen';  from  p.  161  to  the  end, 
p.  432,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Southwell,  who 
has  also  added  a  memoir  and  jiortrait  of  Mr. 
Stevenson.  Much  assistance  has,  of  course, 
been  derived  from  the  author's  voluminous 
notes,  and  from  his  contributions  to  scientific 
societies  and  periodicals.  But  it  is  plain  that, 
beyond  all  this,  Mr.  Southwell  has  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  veiy  capable  literary  executor ;  and 
little,  save  the  less  leaded  type,  distinguishes 
the  continuation  from  the  original,  so  cordially 
and  thoroughly  has  the  work  been  done  and 
brought  up  to  date.  It  ls  luinecessary  here  to 
ddate  upon  the  points  which  wiU  most  please 
the  speciahsts ;  but  it  is  incumbent  upon  any 
reviewer  to  indicate  the  longer  articles  which 
can  hardly  faU  to  attract  every  ordinary  reader. 
The  history  of  the  mute  swan  and  of  swan 
"upping"  in  Norfolk  is  quite  a  monogi-aph, 
occupying  o3  pages.  Lovers  of  the  far-famed 
meres  will  find  that  the  habits  of  the  shoveler 


duck  lend  a  fresh  interest  to  the  scene.  Mr. 
Southwell  adds  not  inconsiderably  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  duck  decoys  of  Norfolk ;  and  he  is 
even  able  to  contribute  many  valuable  additions 
to  Mr.  Stevenson's  already  famous  account  of 
the  great  bustard.  A  view,  from  the  pencil  of 
Mr.  J.  Wolf,  of  the  breeding  haunts  of  the 
black-headed  gull  on  Scoulton  Mere,  whence 
so  many  thousands  of  "plover's"  eggs  are 
sent  off  to  London  every  spring,  forms  a 
welcome  frontispiece  to  the  volume.  Other 
coloured  illustrations  there  are  also,  includuiK 
one  of  the  feathers  of  the  first  waU-creeper 
whose  occurrence  in  England  was  circum- 
stantially recorded,  so  long  ago  as  in  1792. 
Mr.  Wolf's  figure  (to  praise  the  artist  is  like 
praismg  Shakspere)  of  the  capped  petrel 
{Oestrelaia  haesitata)  has  a  melancholy  interest 
to  all.  It  was  taken  from  a  specimen  killed  at 
Southacre,  in  Norfolk,  in  1850.  The  bird's 
proper  habitat  was  about  the  West  Indian 
islands  of  Dominica  and  Guadeloupe,  but  it 
appears  to  be  at  the  present  day  as  extinct  as 
the  dodo. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

FUEXnEE  JAINA  DTSCErPTIONS  FEOM  MATIIURA. 
Vienna :  April  8, 1891. 
Since  I  wrote  my  letter  of  Januarv  2j 
(Academy,  February  7,  1891),  Dr.  Fiihre'r  has 
sent  me  impressions  of  more  than  forty  Jaina 
inscriptions  found  iu  the  KankiUi  Tila  during 
January  and  February  1891,  as  well  as  some 
interesting  notes  regarding  his  archaeological 
discoveries. 

His  newest  epigraphic  finds  possess  as  great 
a  value  as  the  previous  ones.  While  the  inscrip- 
tion printed  in  my  last  letter  proved  the  exist- 
ence of  a  very  ancient  Jaina  Stupa,  two  among 
those  since  discovered  teach  us  something  about 
the  age  of  the  Jaina  temples  at  Mathuru. 

On  a  beautiful  carved  Torajia  there  is  a  brief 
dedication,  in  characters  which  appear  a  little 
more  archaic  than  those  of  Dhanabhuti's  in- 
scription on  the  gateway  of  the  Bharhut  Stupa. 
More  archaic  are  (1)  the  letters  da  and  the  vowel 
1,  which  exactly  resemble  those  of  Asioka's 
inscriptions ;  and  (2)  the  position  of  the  Anu- 
svara,  which"  stands,  as  in  Asoka's  edicts,  after 
the  syllable  to  which  it  belongs.  Dhanabhuti 
dates  his  inscription  {Indian  A  utiquartj,  vol.  xiii., 
p.  138)  in  the  reign  of  the  S'uiigas,  and  thus 
shows  that  he  was  their  vassal.  On  this  account 
he  cannot  be  placed  much  later  than  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  B.C. ;  for,  though  the 
S'unga  dynasty  contmued  to  exist  much  longer, 
its  power  seems  to  have  been  restricted  in  later 
times  to  the  eastern  districts  north  of  the 
Ganges.  Dr.  Fuhrer's  new  inscription  may, 
therefore,  likewise  be  assigned  to  about  150  n.c. 
It  is  written  in  an  ancient  Prakrit  dialect, 
which  preserves  the  letter  r  in  compound  con- 
sonants, discards  the  use  of  lingual  mi,  and 
forms  the  genitive  of  «-stems  both  in  ilsa  and  iu 
asa,  i.e.  assa.  In  the  last  word  the  nominative 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  a  com- 
pound instead  of  the  stem.  Its  text  runs  as 
follows  : 

"  Samanasa  MaharalhiUUa  nmlernsisa  Tachlnputrasa 
s[i-]«raA-rfs«  l'tarad(tsak\_ii'\sa  pasrido-tora-nani[.]." 

"An  ornamental  arch  of  the  temple  (the  gift)  of 
the  layman  Uttaradasaka,  sou  of  the  (mother)  of 
the  Vatsa  race  (and)  pupU  of  the  ascetic  Magha- 
rakshita." 

A  second  inscription,  incised  in  two  lines  on  an 
oblong  slab,  gives  us  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  one  of  the  Kankali  temples.     It  says : 

L.  1.  Bhadata-.Tayasenasya  ih'iiievi'nintijc 
L.  2.  DhAmaghoshhjc  d(\nani  pusudo  [.]." 
"A  temple,   the    gift    of    Dharmaghoshu,   the 
female  disciple  of  the  venerable  Jayasena." 

Its  characters  do  not  differ  much  from  those 
used  in  the  earhest  dated  inscriptions  of  the 
Indo-Skythic  kings.     The  subscribed  ija,  how- 
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ever,  has  its  ancient  form,  and  consists  of  three 
vertical  strokes.  The  language  seems  to  be  the 
mixed  dialect,  as  the  genitive  Jayasenasi/a  has 
the  Sanskrit  termination,  while  three  words 
show  Prakritic  endings.  I  would  assign  this 
document  to  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  Indo-Skythic  times,  and  assume  that  it 
was  incised  about  the  beginning  of  our  era. 

As  two  temples  have  been  discovered  under 
the  Kankali  Tila,  the  natural  inference  from 
these  inscriptions  would  be  that  one  of  them 
was  built  before  150  B.C.,  and  the  other  con- 
siderably later.  Unfortunately,  another  cir- 
cumstance has  come  to  light  which  requires  a 
modification  of  this  assumption.  Dr.  Fiihrer 
has  found  several  sculptures  which  have  been 
carved  out  of  more  ancient  ones.  Thus,  a 
pilaster  bearing  an  inscription  in  characters  of 
the  Indo-Skythic  period  has  been  cut  out  of 
the  back  of  an  ancient  naked  Jina.  Again, 
there  is  a  small  statue  with  a  similar  inscription 
cut  out  of  the  back  of  a  sculptured  panel,  bear- 
ing on  the  obverse  a  rather  archaic  inscription. 
These  facts  prove  that  the  Jainas  of  the  Indo- 
Skythic  period  used  for  their  sculptures  mate- 
rials from  an  older  temple.  Hence  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Torana,  with  its  very  archaic 
inscription,  shows  indeed  that  there  was  a 
Jaina  temple  in  Mathura  before  150  B.C.,  but 
not  that  one  of  the  particular  temples  of  the 
Kankali  Tila  necessarily  dates  from  so  early  a 
period. 

A  third  inscription  makes  us  acquainted  with 
a  new  era,  and  is  interesting  also  in  other 
respects.  It  is  incised  on  a  slab,  repre- 
senting a  lady  attended  by  several  maid- 
sei-yants,  one  of  whom  carries  a  parasol.  After 
an  invocation  of    the   Arhat  Vardhamana,    it 

A  A 

records  that  an  Ayavati  or  Arijavati  (the  word 
occurs  twice  in  the  text)  was  set  up  for  the 
worship  of  the  Arhats  by  a  female  lay-wor- 
shipper of  the  ascetics,  Amohini  of  the  Kautsa 
race,  wife  of  Pala,  the  son  of  Hariti,  i.e.,  of 
a  mother  of  the  Harita  race,  in  the  year  42,  or 
perhaps  72,  of  the  lord  {svnmisa)  and  great 
Satrap  S'odasa.  This  lord  and  great  Satrap 
S'odasa  is  already  known  from  No.  1  of  Sir  A. 
Cunningham's  collection  of  Mathura  inscrip- 
tions {Arch.  Siirv.  R<p.,  vol.  iii.,  pi.  xiii.,  and 
p.  30),  where  the  transcript,  however,  misspells 
nis  name,  and  makes  it  Saitdasa.  Sir  A.  Cun- 
ningham's inscription  has  no  date  according  to 
years,  but  merely,  after  the  name  in  the 
genitive,  the  unintelligible  syllables  gq/a, 
which  probably  are  meant  for  rajc,  "  during 
the  reign."  On  the  evidence  of  his  coins,  which 
imitate  one  struck  by  Azilises,  Sir  A.  Cun- 
ningham places  S'orfasa  about  80-70  B.C.,  and 
conjectures  him  to  be  a  son  of  the  great  Satrap 
Eajubula.  Though  the  precise  date  assigned 
to  him  by  Sir  A.  Cunningham  may  be  doubted, 
it  is  yet  not  doubtful  that  he  ruled  before  the 
time  of  Kanishka.  And  Dr.  Fuhrer's  inscrip- 
tion proves  that  an  earlier  era,  preceding  that 
of  the  Indo-Skythic  kings,  was  in  use  at 
Mathura.  With  respect  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  first  figure  of  the  date,  I  do  not  feel 
certain.  The  sign  is  the  peculiar  cross  which 
Sir  A.  Cunningham  everywhere  reads  40.  I 
have  stated  elsewhere  the  reasons  why  I  believe 
that  it  was  used  also  for  70.  The  other  point 
of  interest  which  the  inscription  offers  is  the 

■word  Ayavati  or  Aryamtt  It  is  evidently  the 
name  of  the  royal  lady  represented  in  the 
relievo.  As  she  was  set  up  "  for  the  worship 
of  the  Arhats,"  it  follows  that  she  must  have 
played  a  part  in  the  legendary  history  of  the 
Jainas.  A  fuller  exploration  of  the  stories 
alluded  to  in  the  XJttaradhyayana  and  similar 
works  will  no  doubt  show  who  she  was. 

Three  other  inscriptions  give  new  informa- 
tion regarding  the  subdivisions  of  the  Jaina 
monks.  One  in  archaic  characters,  not  later 
than  the  Indo-Skythic  period,  and  dated  Sam- 
vat;!  8,  mentions  very  distinctly  the  Vachchhaliya 


Kula.  The  Kalpasiitra  has  two  Vachchhalijja 
Kulas,  one  belonging  to  the  Charaxa  {rede 
Vi*ira»ia)  Ga«3,  and  the  other  to  the  Ko'iiya  Gaim. 
In  the  inscription  nothing  remains  of  the  name  of 
the  Ga??a  except  the  syllable  to,  preceded  by  an 
indistinct  sign.  As  the  latter  looks  more  like  a 
remnant  of  ya  or  ya  than  of  na  or  ml,  I  infer 
that  the  Vachchhalijja  Kula  of  the  Korfiya 
Ga;(a  is  meant.  If  that  is  the  case,  all  the 
Kulas  and  S'akhiis  of  this  school,  mentioned  in 
the  Kalpasutra,  have  been  identified  in  the 
Mathura  inscriptions. 

Another  very  archaic  undated  inscription, 
which  begins  with  an  invocation  of  divine 
Usabha,  i.e.,  the  first  Tirthaiiikara  iiishabha, 
names  the  Varawa  Gana,  and  the  Nudika  (or 
possibly  Nddika)  Kula.  The  Kalpasutra  has 
no  exactly  corresponding  name  ;  but  its  3lalijja 
Kula  may  be  a  mistake  iorNalijja,  which  latter 
would  correspond  with  NAdiya  or  Nddika. 
The  third  rather  modem-looking  inscription 
ascribes  to  the  VaraHa  Gana  an  Ayyahhyista 
Kula.  The  Kalpasiitra  shows  nothing  that 
could  explain  this  very  curious  form,  which 
may  be  misspelt,  especially  as  the  compound 
Ayyahliyistn-kiilaio  does  not  agree  with  the 
usual  wording  of  the  inscriptions. 

Dr.  Fiihrer's  new  inscriptions  furnish  also 
further  evidence  regarding  the  antiquity  of  the 
worship  of  the  twenty-four  Tirthaiiikaras.  The 
occurrence  of  the  name  Usabha  has  already 
been  noted.  Two  other  archaic  inscriptions 
speak,  one  of  a  statue  of  the  Arhat  Parsva,  i.e., 
Piirsvanatha,  and  the  other  of  hhayaiyi  Neiniso, 
i.e.,  the  divine  lord  Nemi.  The  latter  words 
are  incised,  according  to  Dr.  Fiihrer's  notes,  on 
a  panel  bearing  a  vei-y  curious  relief.  The 
principal  figure  is  a  Buddha-like  male  rcitii  a 
(jout's  head.  He  is  seated  on  a  throne  and  sur- 
rounded by  women,  one  among  whom  holds  a 
child  in  her  arms.  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  have  here  again  an  illustration 
of  a  Jaina  legend.  Among  the  remaining 
very  numerous  sculptures  without  inscriptions 
— several  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  Fiihrer, 
are  beautifully  finished — there  is  one  which 
apparently  possesses  very  considerable  archae- 
ological interest.  It  is  a  doorstep,  bearing 
a  relief,  which  represents  a  Stupa  worshipped 
by  Centaurs  and  Harpies,  or,  as  the  Hindus 
would  say,  Kinnaras  and  Garurfas  or  Suparnas. 
Centaurs  have  been  found  on  the  Buddhist 
sculptures  at  Bharhut  and  at  Gaya,  while 
Mathura  has  furnished  the  Silenus  groups  and 
the  Hercules  strangling  the  Nemean  lion.  Dr. 
Fiihrer's  find  is  a  further  addition  to  the  monu- 
ments which  prove  the  influence  of  Hellenistic 
art  among  the  Hindus  of  the  last  centuries  pre- 
ceding our  era. 

In  his  last  letter  Dr.  Fiihrer  states  that  he 
expects  to  finish  the  excavation  of  the  Kankali 
Tila  in  about  three  weeks.  I  have,  however, 
not  received  any  news  that  he  has  really  come 
to  an  end  of  his  labours,  and  I  expect  that  ere 
long  I  shall  be  able  to  announce  further  dis- 
coveries ;  but,  even  at  present,  the  results  of 
the  work  of  1890-91  far  surpass  those  of  other 
years,  and  there  is  very  good  reason  for  con- 
gratulating Dr.  Fiihrer  on  the  important  addi- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  Indian  history  and 
art,  v.'hich  we  owe  to  his  energy  and  per- 
severance. G.  BiJHLER. 


International  Oriental  Congress  in  London  during 
the  month  of  September,  1892." 

(Signed  by  the  eight  professors  teaching 
Oriental  languages  and  history  in  the  university : 
G.  Buhler,  J.  Karabacek,  J.  Krall,  D.  H. 
Miiller,  F.  Midler,  W.  Neumann,  L.  Eeinisch, 
H.  Zschokke ;  also  by  Drs.  Burkhard,  Dede- 
kind,  Geyer,  Hein,  and  Kirste,  and  by  Messrs. 
Huhler  and  Morison.) 

Meanwhile,  we  should  also  state  that  the 
other  committee,  which  proposes  to  hold  the 
Ninth  International  Oriental  Congress  in 
London  in  1891,  still  maintains  its  position. 
Its  programme,  together  with  much  vigorous 
polemic,  may  be  found  at  length  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Itevieiv.  It  is 
evident  to  everyone  without  'parti  pris  that  the 
cause  of  Orientalism  (never  too  popular  in  this 
country)  must  inevitably  suff'er  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  split—which  took  its  rise,  no 
doubt,  from  dissatisfaction  at  some  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Christiania  Congress,  but  which 
has  been  kept  open  by  technical  arguments  and 
by  a  deplorable  appeal  to  personalities.  We 
trust  that  it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  harmony  to 
be  efi'ectcd  by  the  intervention  of  some  eminent 
Orientalists  who  have  not  yet  taken  a  side. 
Might  not  the  Marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava  be 
invited  to  act  as  mediator  'f 


PHILOLOGY    NOTES. 

The  follo^ving  declaration  of  adhesion  has 
been  forwarded  by  the  Orientalists  of  Vienna 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Ninth  International 
Oriental  Congress,  to  be  held  in  London  in 
1892: 

"  Gentlemen, — As  your  prospectus  of  February 
9,  1891,  shows  that  the  committee  of  organisation, 
duly  elected  at  Christiania  and  afterwards  enlarged 
by  co-optatiou,  has  transferred  its  powers  to  you, 
we  have  much  pleasure  in  declaring  our  full 
concurrence  with  your  plan  to  hold  the  Ninth 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Oliiton Shaksi'Eue Society.— (5(r^(f)Y%,  March  21.) 

Miss  Florence  Heuaj-ath,  president,  in  the  chair. 
—Mr.  S.  L.  Gwyun  read'  "  A  Theory  of   '  Troilus 
andCrcEsida,'  "sayingthat  it  had  been  often  noticed 
that  Shakspere    reproduced  the   Latiu   character 
with  f-ingular  skill  and  fidelity.     In  the  Elizabethan 
age  Latiu  had  not  lost  its  universal  sovereignty ; 
it  was  still  a  sort  of  secoud  tongue  to  all  men  of 
education.   Latin  history  was  a  kind  of  compendium 
of  all  history  for  the  politician  or  the  philosopher. 
Law,  politics,  religion,  philosophy,  had  all  come  to 
England   in  a  Latin  dress ;  and  Shakspere,  even 
though  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  language 
was  slight,  and  perhaps  little  exercised,  shows  at 
every  turn  his  familiarity  with  the  genius  of  Rome. 
The  case  was  far  different  with  Greek.     It  was 
Milton  who  brought   Greek  influence  in  its  full 
potency    to    bear    on  English  literature.      It   is 
alarming  to  speculate  what  we  should  have  had 
from  Shakspere,  had  he  known  and  felt  Greek  as 
Milton  knew  and  felt  it,  or  as  it  is  known  and  felt 
by  every  poet  since  Shelley.     We  might  not  have 
had  "King  Lear"  ;  we  certainly  should  not  have 
had  "  TroUus  and  Cressida  "—not,  at  least,  in  its 
present    form.      The    Greeks    whom    Shidjspero 
describes  are  the   Greeks  of  Juvenal,  imperfectly 
understood.     In"Timon,"  a  story  of  the  Greek 
decadence,  they  are  in  their  place  ;  but  in  ' '  Troilua 
and   Cressida'"  Shakspere  has  founded  his  most 
unpleasant    play    upon    the    most    venerable    of 
national  legends.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
it  is  a  travesty,  a  burlesque,  of  the  legend  of  Troy. 
The  play  is  a  puzzle  from  every  point  of  view. 
The  circumstances  of  its  publication  in  two  editions 
in  1609,  and  of  its  position  iu  the  1623  FoUo,  present 
many  difficulties.    Apparently  the  editors  of  the 
Folio  could  not  decide  how  to   classify  It,   and 
placed  it  by  itself.     We  cannot  blame  them ;  for 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  piece  which  less  readily 
explains  itself.     In  the  first  two  acts  the  story  of 
the  lovers  predominates  ;  but  it  reaches  no  dramatic 
conclusion,  and  so  is  bound  up  with  the  fate  of 
Troy,  and  the  play  finds  a  clumsy  ending  with 
Hector's  death.      Wholly  irrelevant  is   the  long 
description  of  events  in  the  Grecian  camp ;   and 
even  this  has  little  unity  of  jjurpose.     The  first 
scene  of  the  long  debate  seems  incompatible  with 
the  remaining  ones,  which  are  satire  bordering  on 
burlesque.     Nowhere  else  in  Shakspere  is  there  so 
much  bitterness  and  so  little  humour.     Indeed,  the 
whole  tone  of  the  play  is  pervaded  by  an  unfamiliar 
cynicism.     It  is  a  spleenful  composition,  the  work 
of  a  mind  thrown  off  its  balance  and  set  jarring. 
Rich  as  it  is  iu  passages  full  of  power  and  beauty, 
showing  maturity  of  style  in  every  scene :   as  a 
whole,  it  lacks  the  dignity,  the  calm,  and  the  self- 
restraint  of  great  art.    By  general  consent  it  has 
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been  held  iudicative  of  a  troubled  period  in 
Shakspere's  life,  the  period  which  most  students 
hold  to  be  rellected  iu  the  later  Sonnets.  The  tone 
of  its  reference  to  women — not  only  to  C'ressida, 
but  to  Helen— is  easily  explained  by  this  theory. 
By  connecting  the  play  more  closely  stiU  with  the 
Sonnets,  a  plausible  reason  may  be  found  for 
Shakspere's  capricious  and  paradoxical  treatment 
of  the  Homeric  story— so  opposed  to  his  usuiil 
conservatism  when  working  on  the  lines  of  a  good 
author.  Why  did  Shakspere,  who  treated  Plutarch 
with  reverence,  make  a  mock  of  Homer's 
authority  ;■■  He  had  not,  it  is  true,  that  familiarity 
with  Homer  which  would  breed  reverence.  Yet  it 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  Shakspere,  even  when 
out  of  temper  with  the  world,  should  have  traves- 
tied Homer  without  some  ulterior  motive.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  suggest  one.  Homer  was  known  to 
Shakspere  in  the  version  of  his  contemporary 
Chapman.  Now  Prof.  Jlinto  has  identified  (al- 
most with  certainty)  the  rival  poet  of  the  Sonnets 
with  the  translator  of  Homer.  This  rival  referred 
to  in  Sonnets  75-8()  is  described— by  references 
easily  intelligible  to  a  contemporary— in  Sonnet  8G. 
May  it  not  be  fairly  inferred  that  in  "  Troilus  and 
Cressida  "  Shakspere,  led  to  a  choice  of  subject 
by  spleen  against  tlie  sex  of  Cressida,  was  further 
impelled  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  satirising  the 
chosen  theme  of  a  man  who  had  won  from  him  the 
affections  of  his  "better  angel"  'i  "  These  are 
Chapman's  Greeks  "  is  the  unspoken  argument  of 
half  a  dozen  scenes  which  have  no  special  relevancy 
to  the  tale  of  Troilus.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is 
unlike  Shakspere  to  write  with  such  a  motive. 
This  may  be  answered  by  the  fact  that  for  this 
once  Shakspere  unmistakably  wrote  unlike  himself. 
— Mrs.  H.  l'\  Eankinread  a  paper  on  "  Cressida," 
saying  that  iu  portraying  this  character  Shakspere 
has  been  strangely  untrue  to  his  usual  clear  insight 
into  woman's  nature,  and  has  delineated  an  almost 
impossibly  false  and  inconsistent  woman.  One 
might  almost  have  forgiven  her  if  for  some 
hidden  purpose  she  had  been  making  a  dupe 
of  Diomed,  and  if  time  had  shown  that  she 
was  true  to  the  man  she  had  loved  in  silence 
for  so  long.  But  her  own  words  take  away  all 
foundation  for  such  a  supposition.  Yet  her  re- 
lations to  Troilus  show  a  considerable  amount 
of  steadfastness  and  strength  of  will ;  and  then — 
basest  and  most  unnatural  of  acts — she  gives  to 
Diomed  the  love -token  she  has  but  just  received 
from  Troilus.  This  is  impossible.  A  woman  may 
be  false  and  fickle,  but  she  must  be  consistently  so  ; 
she  cannot  iu  a  few  short  hours  turn  completely 
away  from  a  love  that  has  been  the  steady  growth 
of  long  mouths  to  yield  herself  with  half-open 
arms  to  a  stranger— her  lover's  rival  and  her  city's 
foe.  For  there  has  been  hitherto  no  evidence  iu 
her  character  of  these  light  and  frothy  qiialities. 
Shakspere's  elaboration  of  this  extraordinary  char- 
acter leaves  the  mind  iu  a  state  of  incredulous 
astonishment,  and  one  casts  about  for  some  explan- 
ation of  such  aggravated  inconstancy.  In  the  law 
of  heredi  ty  one  explanation  may  be  found ;  for  in 
her  falseness  she  is  following  in  the  steps  of  her 
father  Calehas,  the  Trojan  priest,  who  is  found  in 
the  Grecian  camp  a  traitor  to  his  native  town  and 
kmsmen.  Nowhere  in  all  Shakspere's  plays  can 
another  such  wretched  specimen  of  false  and  fraU 
womanhood  be  found. 

Elizabethax  Society. — {Wednesday,  April  1.) 

James  Ernest  Baker,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  A  paper 
sent  by  Mr.  John  Addington  Symonds,  on  "The 
Relation  of  Painter's  I'alace  of  Pleasure  to  the 
English  Romantic  Drama,"  was  read  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Rogers.  Painter's  Palace  of  Flcasurc, 
which  first  appeared  in  1566,  ranks  certainly 
among  the  most  important  works  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age.  In  the  history  of  English  prose  it 
occupies  a  place  of  great  distinction.  Moreover,  it 
introduced  a  new  literary  world  of  foreign  romance 
and  story  to  the  English  public  ;  and  finally  it 
determined  in  a  very  special  way  the  form  and 
matter  of  our  drama.  The  sources  from  which 
Painter  drew  his  materials  are  various.  To  some 
extent  he  relied  upon  the  classics ;  a  good  number 
of  his  tales  he  took  from  Queen  Margaret's 
Heptameron  :  one  or  two  may  be  traced  to  Spanish 
authors ;  but  by  far  the  larger  number  are  derived 
from  the  Italian  novel  writers.  The  result  was 
that  he  opened  a  wonderful  new  world  of  fiction  to 


the  English,  and  created  that  rage  for  Italian 
subjects  which  gave  so  peculiar  a  bias  to  our 
dramatic  literature.  The  Italian  Xovella  m\i8t  not 
be  confounded  with  oiu-  modem  novel.  Although 
they  bear  the  same  name,  the  two  species  have  less 
iu  common  than  might  be  supposed.  Both  are 
narratives  ;  but  while  the  modem  novel  is  a  history 
extending  over  a  considerable  space  of  time,  em- 
bracing a  complicated  tissue  of  events,  and  im- 
plying an  analytical  study  of  character,  the  Xorella 
is  invariably  brief  and  sketchy.  It  does  not  aim  at 
presenting  a  detailed  picture  of  human  life,  but 
confines  itself  to  a  striking  situation,  or  tells  an 
anecdote  illustrative  of  some  moral  quality.  For 
this  reason  the  Novella  was  admirably  adapted  to 
dramatic  treatment,  the  concentration  and  centrali- 
sation of  its  interest  upon  a  single  action,  or  a 
single  pungent  motive,  gave  it  just  what  was 
wanted  by  the  tragic  or  the  comic  playwright. 
Thus  the  Xovella  is  antecedent,  and  the  modern 
novel  subsequent,  to  dramatic  composition.  When 
we  consider  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  English 
romantic  drama,  it  wQl  become  still  more  apparent 
why  the  Italian  novel  proved  so  acceptable  to  our 
Elizabethan  playwrights.  Without  the  decorum  of 
deliberate  obedience  to  classic  rules,  ■without  the 
decorum  of  accomplished  art,  without  the  decorum 
of  social  distinctions  properly  observed  in  tragic 
and  comic  styles  of  composition,  they  dramatised 
a  tale  or  history  in  a  succession  of  scenes.  Nothing 
in  the  shape  of  a  story  came  amiss  to  the  romantic 
playwright.  Perhaps  we  cannot  penetrate  deeper 
into  the  definition  of  the  romantic  drama  than  by 
saying  that  its  characteristic  was  to  be  a  represented 
story.  The  romantic  method  allowed  the  evolution 
of  a  long  tale  upon  the  stage ;  setting  forth,  for 
instance,  the  whole  of  a  man's  life,  or  the  whole  of 
a  king's  reign,  or  the  whole  of  a  complicated  fable. 
Consequently  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
playwright  to]  obtain  material]  for  his  plots  which 
should  narrow  the  dramatic  movement,  so  far  as 
this  was  possible,  to  a  single  point.  This  was  pre- 
cisely what  the  Italian  Novella  supplied.  Re- 
maining a  narrative,  it  limited  the  action  to 
some  central  incident  or  clinchmg  motive.  The 
most  perfectly  constructed  of  Shakspere's  trag- 
edies, "  Othello,"  follows  the  tale  of  Cinthio  with 
very  little  alteration.  Besides  Shakspere,  the 
following  dramatists  drew  their  plots  from  the 
same  source  :  Greene,  Peele,  Heywood,  Marston, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Webster,  Massingor, 
Middleton,  and  Shirley.  Among  the  best  plays  of 
the  period  the  names  only  of  which  are  known  to 
us  from  Henslow's  Diary  aud  other  sources,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  large  number  were  founded  on  one  or 
other  of  I'ainter's  Italian  stories.  "Timon  of 
Athens"  in  its  original  form  is  taken  through 
Painter  from  Plutarch;  "Edward  III,"  whether 
we  assign  this  fine  tragedy  to  Shakspere  or  to 
Marlowe  or  to  some  third  hand,  is  based  not  upon 
an  English  chronicle,  but  on  a  romantic  story  told 
by  Bandello.  In  the  original  Italian  this  novel 
displays  a  very  high  quality  of  rhetoric  in  the  dia- 
logue, and  vehement  dramatic  energy  in  the 
treatment  of  the  situations  aud  emotions  of  the 
actors.  The  English  playwright  had  very  little 
else  to  do  than  to  turn  Bandello' s  language  into 
blank  verse.  A  large  number  of  the  Italian  novels 
were  foimded  upon  tragedies  of  actual  life,  and 
contained  comparatively  faithful  records  of  con- 
temporary Ufe.  These  histories  used  to  be  circu- 
lated iu  manuscript ;  and  masses  of  them  still 
remain,  embedded  in  the  archives  of  noble  families. 
They  proved  singularly  attractive  to  dramatists  of 
the  stamp  of  Marston,  Cyril  Toumeur,  and 
Webster.  The  rage  for  Italian  subjects  was  so 
strong  in  London  that  a  play  could  scarcely  succeed 
unless  the  characters  were  furnished  with  Italian 
titles.  Ben  .Tonson  laid  the  scene  of  his  most 
subtle  comedy  of  character — "  Volpone,  or  the 
Fox" — in  Venice.  Heeven  supplied  that  thoroughly 
English  study  of  manners,  "Every  JIan  in  his 
Humour,"  with  Italian  personages.  Our  drama 
began  with  a  translation  from  Ariosto's  Suppoxite, 
and  ended  with  Davenant's  "  Just  Italian."  In 
the  very  dawn  of  tragic  composition  Greene 
versified  a  portion  of  the  "Orlando  Furioso." 
Kit  Marlowe  devoted  one  of  his  most  brilliant 
studies  to  the  vnllanies  of  a  Maltese  Jew.  Of 
Shakspere's  plays  five  are  iucoutestably  Italian ; 
while  others  are  cast  with  Italian  names  to  suit  the 
popular  taste.  Painter  and  his  school  supplied 
the  playwright  with  innumerable  and  attractive 


plots.  Such  plots  were  not  accessible  in  any  other 
source,  and  the  Novella  furnished  exactly  that 
particular  type  of  story  which  the  spirit  of 
romantic  art  demanded.  It  is  not  therefore  sur- 
prising that  a  kind  of  conventional  Italianism  sprang 
up,  and  that  a  growth  of  art  so  vigorous  as  our 
Elizabethan  drama  should  have  tended  to  produce 
hybrids.  What  our  literature  lost  by  the  .fascin- 
ation of  Painter's  foreign  stories,  leading  genius 
astray  from  national  and  local  motives,  cannot  be 
reckoned.  But  it  may  safely  be  said,  upon  the 
other  hand,  that  English  literature  gained  from  it 
the  salvation  of  the  romantic  species  at  a  very 
critical  period  of  its  earlier  development. 

FINE    ART. 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Giorgio  Giulio  C'loiio, 
•with  Notices  of  his  Contemporaries,  and 
of  the  Art  of  Book  Decoration  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  By  John  W.  Bradley. 
(Bernard  Quaritch.) 

The  author  of  this  elaborate  memoir, 
having  successfully  completed  his  Dictionary 
of  Miniaturists,  in  three  volumes,  a  work 
requiring  a  vast  amount  of  research,  has 
availed  himself  of  much  of  the  materials 
which  he  must  have  met  with,  in  bringing 
into  use  the  notes  upon  many  of  the  earlier 
artists,  hidden  in  foreign  and  but  little-known 
sources,  especially  Italian  and  German, 
often  contemporary  or  nearly  so  with  the 
artists  themselves,  and  has  produced  a 
volume  full  of  both  historical  and  artistic 
interest. 

Unlike  the  great  painters,  whose  frescoes 
and  drawings  on  waUs  and  ceilings,  or 
on  canvas  or  tapestry,  were  visible  and 
appreciable  by  all  men,  the  book  illuminator 
was  little  known,  except  to  the  patron  for 
whom  he  worked,  and  his  immediate  friends. 
His  labours  have,  however,  had  one  ad- 
vantage over  those  of  the  wall  or  portrait 
painter,  that  of  being  secluded  from  many 
of  the  accidents  of  time,  and  especially 
from  atmospheric  influences,  and  thus  have 
allowed  them  to  be  handed  down  to  us  in 
their  original  brilliancy.  Of  these  splendid 
productions,  comparatively  small  as  many 
of  them  are,  none  are  more  elaborate  or 
liighly  finished  than  those  of  Giulio  Crovata, 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Clovio,  one  of  the  latest  of  the  book  illu- 
minators, who  was  born  in  the  year  1498  at 
Grizane,  a  village  in  Croatia,  near  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  and  who,  after  a  most  inde- 
fatigable and  weU-honoured  life,  died  at 
Eome  on  January  5, 1578,  where  he  received 
the  honour  of  a  public  funeral,  being  buried 
in  the  tribune  of  St.  Pietro  in  Vincoli. 

Mr.  Bradley  has  prefixed  to  his  memoir  a 
chronology  of  twenty  pages  of  the  principal 
events  of  the  life  and  times  of  Clovio. 
Under  the  advice  of  his  friend,  Giulio 
Eomano,  he  commenced  the  work  of  minia- 
ture painting  as  a  profession  about  1520, 
entering  into  the  service  of  the  family  of 
Grimani,  one  of  whom,  a  cardinal  legate  at 
Perugia,  obtained,  in  1531,  a  papal  dis- 
pensation for  Clovio,  who  had  become  a 
monk  at  the  monastery  at  St.  Euffino,  near 
Mantua,  and  by  whom  Clovio  was  invited  to 
Perugia. 

Prom  Mr.  Bradley's  volume  we  perceive 
how  indefatigable  Clovio  was  with  his  brush, 
and  the  number  of  works  which  he  executed. 

These  are  so  little  known  or  recognised 
by    English    students    that    wo    find    Mr. 
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Humphreys,  in  liis  Illustrated  Books  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  stating  that  the  Soane 
Commentary  of  St.  Paul,  the  Vatican  Clovio, 
and  the  splendid  book  in  a  golden  (or  rather 
silver-gilt)  cover  with  gems,  formerly  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Farnese  Palace,  with  one 
or  two  others,  are  the  only  monuments  upon 
which  the  fame  of  Clovio  rests. 

Thp  iotailed  account  and  list  of  the  works 
of  0.' Jvio  given  by  Mr.  Bradley  show,  how- 
ever, that  even  in  our  own  country  there  are 
other  splendid  specimens  of  his  work  which, 
although  but  little  known,  deserve  to  be 
carefuUy  studied.     They  are  chiefly  : — 

1.  The  finelj'-written  Commentary  by 
Marino  Grimani  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Eonians  is  now  in  the  Soane  Museum  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  It  contains  two  full 
folio  pages  with  Clovio's  illuminations,  of 
which  Mr.  Humphreys  published  excellent 
coloured  facsimiles  (not  noticed  by  Mr. 
Bradley),  one  with  the  scone  of  the  conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul  as  the  principal  subject,  sur- 
rounded by  elaborately  painted  marginal 
borders  ;  of  the  other,  the  title  of  the  volume, 
with  borders  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
miniature,  among  which  is  a  portrait  of  the 
Cardinal  in  a  red  robe.  Photographs  (too 
small)  of  these  two  pages  are  also  given  in 
the  work  before  us.  On  one  of  these  pages 
is  the  inscription,  "  Marino  Grimano  et 
legato  Perusino  Patrono  suo  Julius  Crovata 
pingebat." 

2.  The  Townley  Lectionary  is  fully  de- 
scribed by  our  author,  including  several  of 
Clovio's  miniatures,  especially  the  "Last 
Judgment," 


Virginis,"  of  the  Eoyal  Library  of  Naples, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Humphreys,  is  described 
by  Mr.  Bradley  (p.  270)  as  "one  of  the 
most  unique  in  tho  world,"  the  silver-gilt 
sculptures  of  the  covers  contain  full-length 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Angel  Gabriel, 
with  other  smaller  ones  and  ornaments. 

The  work  before  us  is  illustrated  by 
eighteen  plates,  including  a  photograph  of 
a  medal  with  portrait  of  Clovio. 

I.  0.  Westwood, 


'_'  considered  by  most  judges  to  be  not  only  the 
finest  miniature  in  the  volume,  but  Clovio's 
masterpiece.  In  all  the  higher  qualities  of 
design  and  beauty  of  workmanship,  I  know  of 
nothing  to  compare  with  it"  (p.  259). 

3.  Tlie  GrenviUe  "  Victories  of  Charles 
v.,"  called  "L'aquila  triumphante,"  was 
carefully  described  by  Dibdin  from  Mr. 
Grenville's  own  notes,  which  stated  that  tho 
volume  came  from  the  Escurial.  It  bears  a 
title  "  Giulio  Clovio  I'aquila  triumphante 
de  Carlos  Quinto  V."  The  famous  minia- 
tures, of  which  there  are  twelve,  are 
carefully  described  by  Mr.  Bradley. 

4.  The  Stuart  de  Eothesay  MS.,  "  un- 
questionably the  work  of  Clovio,"  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  20,927).  It 
contains  four  miniatures  with  borders,  and 
several  very  beautiful  illuminated  initials. 

5.  The  Gonzaga  "Offices  "  in  the  Bodleian, 
Oxford  (MS.,  Duce  29),  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Girolama  dai  Libri  and  to  Giro- 
lamo  Genga ;  but  much  of  the  work  in  it 
completely  corresponds  with  works  in  other 
MSS.  that  were  painted  by  Clovio.  The 
miniatures,  which  are  all  Biblical,  contain 
"  some  of  the  same  ornaments  as  the  Berlin 
Missal  of  Clement  VII.,  the  Corsini  Missal 
executed  for  the  same  Pope,  the  Albani  or  Ash- 
bumham  Missal,  and  two  or  three  pages  in  the 
MS.,  No.  21,412  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  all 
these,  if  any,  should  be  assigned  to  Clovio  " 
(p.  201). 

Lastly,  we  may  mention  that  Silvestre 
published  a  splendid  coloured  facsimile  of 
the  "Paradise"  of  Dante  in  the  Falaeo- 
graphie  Universelle,  pi.  clxii.,  from  the  MS.  of 
that  poet,  in  three  volumes,  in  the  Vatican 
Library;  and  that  the  "  OfficiumB.Mariae 


EG  YPTIA  N  EX  PL  OB  A  Tl  ON. 

THE  OLDEST  PYRAMID  AXD  TEMPLE. 

Mcdum :  March  31, 1891. 
My  work  here  is  now  ended,  as  the  question  for 
which  I  came  is  solved  :  Medum  is  proved  to 
belong  to  Snefru,  and  here,  therefore,  is  the 
oldest  dated  pyramid.  Moreover,  there  remains 
hero  in  perfect  condition  the  only  pyramid 
temple  ever  yet  found  entire,  the  oldest  dated 
building  in  the  world. 

As  tho  position  of  the  temple  was  quite 
luiknown,  and  its  existence  only  a  sxjeculation, 
I  had  to  work  blindly  through  forty  to  sixty 
feet  depth  of  rubbish,  piled  up  around  the 
pyramid  during  ages  of  quarrying  in  its  mass. 
The  result  justifies  the  attempt ;  for  though  the 
temple  discovered  is  absolutely  plain  and  im- 
iuscribed,  yet  during  tho  Xllth  and  XVIIIth 
Dynasties  visitors  came  here  to  the  festivals  of 
Snefru,  and  recorded  their  visits  to  his  temple 
and  pyramid  in  pious  (jrajjiti  on  the  walls. 
That  he  was  the  genius  of  the  place  is  also 
shown  by  a  base  of  a  statuette  dedicated  to  the 
gods  of  a  town,  Tat-snefru,  by  a  woman  named 
Snefru-khati. 

The  temple  is  joined  to  tho  east  face  of  the 
pyramid.  The  front  is  about  thirty  feet  wide 
and  nine  high,  with  a  door  in  the  south  end  of 
the  face.  A  passage  parallel  to  the  front,  and 
twenty  feet  long,  leads  to  the  chamber,  which 
is  twenty  by  seven  feet.  A  wide  doorway  loads 
from  this  into  the  open-air  court  built  against 
the  pyramid  face.  The  altar  of  offerings,  quite 
plain,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  and  an 
obeHsk  on  cither  side  of  it.  These  obelisks  are 
over  thirteen  feet  high,  with  rounded  tops  and 
uninscribed.  Of  course  I  have  had  to  re-bury 
temple  and  tombs  completely  in  order  to  preserve 
them,  in  the  total  absence  of  all  inspection  or 
conservation  officially.  On  clearing  the  interior 
of  the  pyramid,  which  was  open  from  the  north, 
I  found  m  the  rubbish  the  fragments  of  a 
wooden  sarcophagus ;  so  the  chamber  already 
known  was  doubtless  the  sepulchre  anciently 
plundered. 

The  construction  of  the  pyramid  has  also  been 
examined.  It  plainly  consists  of  a  small  stone 
mastaba,  heightened  and  buUt  around  repeatedly 
until  there  were  seven  steps  of  construction. 
Over  all  those  a  continuous  slope  of  casing  was 
added,  so  that  it  appeared  with  one  long  face 
from  the  top  to  the  ground.  This  bears  out 
what  I  had  suggested  years  ago,  that  the 
mastaba  repeatedly  added  to  originated  the 
pyramid  form. 

The  tombs  here  prove  to  have  been  elaborately 
plundered  in  early  times,  when  their  plans  and 
arrangements  were  well  known  to  some  persons. 
Forced  holes  leading  straight  to  the  chambers 
have  been  made,  and  nothing  portable  is  left 
for  the  present  age.  Many  tombs  which  con- 
tained only  bodies  have  not  been  disturbed ; 
and  from  these  I  have  collected  over  a  dozen 
complete  skeletons  for  study,  which  will  give  a 
starting-point  at  the  earliest  historical  reign 
for  comparing  the  types  of  Egyptians  of  later 
ages.  A  very  important  matter  is  the  mode  of 
burial.  Hitherto  we  have  always  found 
Egyptians  buried  full  length ;  but  most  of 
these  earlier  bodies  are  crouched,  many  with  the 
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knees  up  to  the  chin.  And  I  am  told 
many  crouched  bodies  in  large  earthen 
were  found  lately  at  Gizeh,  but  wore  all 
destroyed.  These  bodies  are  always  on  the  left 
side,  with  the  face  oast,  head  north.  This 
proves  that  a  special  idea  was  connected  with 
such  burials.  But  no  funereal  vessels  or  head- 
rests are  found  with  these  interments;  only 
around  the  body  are  sometimes  a  few  scraps  of 
charcoal,  as  if  it  had  been  surrounded  by  live 
coals  at  the  time  of  burial.  At  the  same 
period  full-length  burial  was  practised,  accom- 
panied by  funereal  vessels  of  diorite  and 
alabaster  and  head-rests.  This  distinction 
seems  to  be  connected  with  the  two  races— the 
aborigines  and  the  conquerors,  who  were  not 
yet  fused  together. 

A  good  deal  of  the  pottery  of  the  IVth 
D^masty  has  also  been  found.  It  differs  from 
that  of  all  later  periods,  and  completes  our 
historic  knowledge  of  the  pottery  of  Egypt. 

The  mode  of  laying  out  buildings  has  been 
found.  A  mastaba  with  sloping  sides  had  to 
be  founded  on  uneven  ground.  A  wall,  L 
shape,  was  built  outside  of  each  corner.  Levels 
on  that  were  drawn  a  cubit  apart ;  rod  vertical 
lines  on  these  walls  defined  the  width  of  tho 
building  at  the  ground-level,  and  black  lines 
drawn  sloping  down  outwards  from  tho  red  at 
ground-level  defined  tho  planes  of  tho  faces. 
From  this  perfect  geometrical  arrangement  it 
was  easy  to  start  the  work,  no  matter  how  un- 
even the  foundation. 

•Besides  this  exploration,  a  survey  of  the  place 
in  general,  and  especially  of  the  exact  dimen- 
sions of  the  pyramid,  is  now  done.  The  first 
result  of  this  is  of  great  value  on  the  geometric 
theory.  The  pyramid  of  Khufu,  as  we  all 
know,  is  so  proportioned  that  the  ratio  of 
height  to  circuit  is  that  of  a  radius  to  its  circle ; 
and  moreover  the  ratio  of  7  to  22  is  embodied 
by  the  dimensions  of  height  and  base  being 
7  and  11  times  40  cubits,  which  strongly  shows 
that  7  to  22  was  the  recognised  ratio.  Hero  in 
the  pyramid  of  Snefru,  which  preceded  that 
of  Khufu,  exactly  the  same  ratio  of  7  to  22  is 
found,  the  angles  being  alike.  And,  moreover, 
the  size  is  such  that  the  height  and  ba  e  are 
7  and  1 1  times  25  cubits.  Therefore  the  pro- 
portion iu  a  pyramid  and  the  use  of  the 
approximation  7  to  22  are  both  older  than  the 
g:reat  pyramid  of  Gizeh ;  and  this  example 
strongly  corroborates  that  theory  of  the 
dimensions. 

An  illustration  of  official  amenities  may 
interest  Englishmen  who  do  not  know  how 
things  go  here.  This  year  an  official  spy  has 
been  appointed  to  watch  me,  although  I  have 
worked  for  eight  years  simply  on  uiy  honour, 
and  have  not  concealed  anything  from  the 
Government.  And  I  am  told  that  I  shall  be 
charged  for  this  benevolent  attention  an  amount 
which  is  larger  than  the  whole  value  of  the 
things  I  remove.  Meanwhile,  a  few  miles  off, 
natives  have  long  been  pillaging  and  destroying 
towns  and  tombs  unchecked  in  a  scandalous 
manner,  because  the  staff  is  insufficient  to  con- 
trol them  I  Those  who  know  something  of  the 
state  of  officialdom  here  can  understand  what 
all  this  means. 

W.   M.  FLDfDEES  PeTKIE. 


'FOIL   ET   PLUME." 


The  above  is  the  humorous  name  given  to  a 
very  original  exhibition  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Theatre  d' Application,  organised  by  a  group  of 
men  of  letters  of  artistic  tastes.  M.  Bergortit 
— the  well-known  "Caliban"  of  the  Fif/aro 
— explains  in  his  witty  preface  to  the  Cata- 
logue how  some  literary  friends,  inspired  by 
him,  made  up  their  minds  to  follow  fashion, 
foimd  a  "  Petit  Salon  "  of  their  own,  and,  as  a 
token  of  their  double  calling,  style  it  "  The 
Brush  and  Pen"  exhibition.     There  are  many 
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examples  of  painters  having  succeeded  as 
authors,  why  should  not  authors,  in  turn, 
show  that  they  can  paint  as  well  as  write  ? 

"  There  are,  besides,  three  good  reasons,"  says 
M.  Bcrgerat,  "  for  a  writer  trying  his  hand  on 
canvas :  first,  because  it  amuses  him ;  secondly, 
because  it  is  change  for  him  ;  and  tliirdly,  id  est : 
anything  is  better  than  puddling  in  the  quagmire 
of  politics." 

The  "  Foil  et  Plume  "  exhibition  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  modestly  entitled  :  The 
Louvre — for  deceased  masters ;  The  Luxem- 
bourg—  for  living  geniuses.  Victor  Hugo 
occupies  the  first  place  in  the  Louvre,  though 
his  four  blotchy  pen-and-ink  sketches  of 
fantastic  castles  perched  on  rocky  peaks  and 
surrounded  by  sumdgy  clouds  owe  their  prin- 
cipal attraction  to  the  signature  V.  H.  It  is  a 
very  diil'erent  case  with  the  portraits  in  oils 
and  twol  pretty  pastels  signed  "  Theophile 
Gauticr."  Here  we  recognise  the  fact  that 
the  author  of  KmaiLr  ci  Cami'es  might  have 
become  an  artist  of  renown  had  not  his  short- 
sightedness obliged  him,  fortunately,  to  drop 
the  brush  and  take  up  the  pen.  A  little  further 
on,  we  come  upon  some  interesting  sketches  of 
Alfred  de  Musset ;  a  water-colour  "Fantasia" 
and  a  portrait  of  himself  by  Merimee;  also  a 
portrait  of  Baudelaire,  by  himself;  and  the 
sketch  of  a  girl's  head,  illustrative  of  the 
follo>ving  verses  in  '•  Les  Yeux  de  Berthe  "  : 

"  Grands  yeux  de  mon  enfant,  arcauea  adores, 
A'ous  resemblcz  beaucoup  a  ces  grottes  magiques 
Oil  derritre  I'ama.s  des  ombres  lethargiques 
Scintillent  vagucment  des  trOsors  ignores." 

Gerard  de  Nerval  is  represented  by  half  a  dozen 
peu-and-ink  sketches  of  no  particular  interest. 
Close  by  hangs  a  water-colour  drawing  of 
M.  Jules  de  Goncoiirt,  representing  the  sinister 
corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  VieOle-Lantenie  in  which 
Gerard  de  Nerval  hanged  himself.  The  sketch 
was  made  on  the  spot  the  day  after  the  suicide. 
Among  other  ciuiosities  is  a  tiny  picture  by 
Sehanne,  the  celebrated  Schaunard  of  the 
Vie  lie  llvheme. 

The  Luxembourg  contains  a  varied  collection 
of  semi-serious,  semi-comic  contributions  from 
living  authors.  M.  Bergerat's  water-colours 
are  superior  to  ordinary  amateur-work,  while 
his  portrait  of  Gustavo  Flaubert  is  a  good  like- 
ness. M.  Lemonnier's  water-colours  "  after 
Claude  Monnet "  form  an  amusing  contrast  to 
M.  Montegut's  "impressionist"  landscapes. 
M.  Edmond  de  Goncourt  has  sent  a  sketch  of 
the  celebrated  drawing-room  of  the  Eue  St. 
Georges,  with  his  brother  Jules  seated  before 
the  fire.  The  poets  Harancourt,  Jean  Eameau, 
Clovis  Hugucs,  Verlaine,  and  other  well-known 
names,  figure  on  the  wall  us  jivcliades  and  no 
more.  M.  Lemaitre,  the  critic  of  the  DchtU, 
has  sent  a  portrait  of  M.  St.  Lo  Eoux ;  M. 
Sardou  a  plan  for  stage  scenery  ;  Mme.  Valerie 
Fould  (Gustave  Haller)  a  sketch  with  the  fol- 
lowing lines : — 

"  Messieurs  de  la  lilttraturo, 
Pienez  bien  garde  u  la  peinture 
Transformer  en  peintre  un  auteur, 
Faire  d'un  pocfe  un  scnlpteur, 
L'entreprise  est  trop  hardie 
Bah  I  .  .  .  Je  risque  ma  comedic." 

The  inimitable  Gyp  (Comtesse  de  Martel)  con- 
tributes some  of  "Bob's"  artistic  productions, 
among  which  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  skits 
in  the  collection.  It  is  a  water-colour  drawing 
representing  M.  Ohnet,  the  immortal  author  of 
Le  MaHre  de  Fvrijes,  attired  in  a  red  himting- 
coat,  yellow  breeches,  and  top-boots,  paying  his 
addresses  on  bended  knee  to  the  attractive, 
lightly-clad  nymph,  the  French  Language,  who 
turns  away,  protesting  with  uplifted  hands  at 
M.  Ohnet's  impudence. 

The  receipts  of  this  interesting  exhibition 
are  to  be  devoted  to  charitable  purposes. 

•     C.N. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  "  ARISTOTLE." 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  New  York 

Nation  : — 

"  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Athens : 
March  12, 1S91. 

"  Contrary  to  my  wishes,  the  news  has  already 
leaked  into  the  papers  here  that  I  have  discovered 
the  grave  of  Aristotle.  As  I  am  very  anxious  that  no 
sensational  report  bo  spread,  not  warranted  by 
conscientious  scientiflc  investigation,  I  feel  bound 
to  make  public  at  this  juncture  the  grounds 
upon  which  this  premature  conclusion  has  been 
arrived  at. 

' '  During  the  excavations  which  have  been  carried 
on  by  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
under  my  direction  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Eretria,  I  was  making  tentative  excavations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  in  order  to  discover  the 
temple  of  the  Amyrinthian  Artemis.  I  came 
upon  beautifiUly  worked  marble  foundations, 
which,  however,  proved  to  be  the  enclosures  of  a 
family  grave,  such  as  exist  in  considerable  number 
about  Eretria.  But  these  walls  were  of  such 
workmanship  and  magnificence  that  I  concluded 
they  must  bo  the  finest  graves  in  the  neigh- 
boiurhood.  After  much  digging,  and  opening 
of  two  graves,  we  came  upon  one  within  this  pre- 
cinct which  contained  a  number  of  articles  (twenty- 
three),  among  them  six  diadems  of  pure  gold  and 
one  laurel  wreath  of  pure  gold  about  the  head ; 
furthermore,  a  most  interesting  specimen  of  a 
writing-pen  in  silver,  and  two  styluses  of  the 
same  material ;  also  a  statuette  of  a  phfiosopher, 
with  hands  folded,  in  terra-cotta. 

"It  seemed  evident  to  me  at  the  time  that  the 
person  here  buried  was  a  man  of  literary  piu-suits, 
and  furthermore  a  man  of  considerable  fame  and 
note.  When,  in  the  grave  adjoining,  containing 
the  remains  of  a  female  member  of  the  famfiy,  an 
inscription  was  found,  [B]IOTH  [A]PI2T0TEA0T , 
the  tempting  question  fiitted  through  the  mind, 
whether  the  gold-wreathed  phfiosopher  buried 
with  such  distiuctiou  was  not  the  famous  Stagirite  ^ 
This  grew  stfil  more  tempting  when  one  bore  in 
mind  that  Aristotle  died  at  Kalchis,  and  that 
Kalchis  is  the  adjoining  city  to  Eretria.  Finally, 
Chiistodoros  describes  a  statue  of  Aristotle,  which 
he  saw  in  a  gymnasium  at  Constantinople,  as 
"  standing  with  hands  folded  together,"  which 
corresponds  to  the  unique  terra-cotta  found  in  the 
grave.  According  to  Prof.  Eichardson,  the  in- 
scription goes  back  to  the  third  century  ii.c. 

"  This  is  an  outline  of  the  facts  connected  with 
the  discovery.  But  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the 
following  points  which  militate  against  the 
identification :  iirst,  that  Kalchis  is  not  Eretria, 
though  it  adjoins  it,  though  graves  run  almost 
continuously  from  Kalchis  as  far  as  Bathia,  two 
hours  beyond  Eretria,  and  though  one  must  not 
assume  that  these  were  the  same  distinct  and 
inimical  communities  after  the  Macedonian  period 
which  they  were  in  the  previous  centuries.  One 
must  further  remember  that  there  were  several 
Aristotles  in  antiquity,  and  that  the  daughter  of 
Aristotle  by hiswife Pythias  is  mentioned  in  his  will, 
and  thather  name  wasl'ythias,notBiote  :  though  he 
might  have  had  a  davighter  by  HerpylUs.  Finally, 
research  has  not  yet  considered  and  settled 
the  question  whether  the  terra-cotta  figures  iu 
graves  had  any  such  direct  reference  to  the  deceased 
as  the  statuette  of  the  phfiosopher  ui  the  grave  in 
question  might  tempt  us  to  believe  existed  in 
this  case ;  though  we  can,  even  now,  maintain 
that  a  general  relation  subsisted,  such  as  that  of 
ephebi  in  graves  of  youths,  chfidren  iu  children's 
graves,  and  women  with  articles  of  toilet  in  those 
of  women. 

"  These  are,  on  the  whole,  the  facts  which  I  can 
at  present  make  public.  Perhaps  more  light  may 
come  to  us. 

"  Charles  Waldstein." 


NOTES    ON  ART  AND  ARCUAEOLOOY. 

The  exhibitions  to  open  next  week  are  par- 
ticidarly  nimierous.  They  include  (1)  that  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours, 
in  Pall  Mall  East ;  (2)  Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes's 
much-talked-of  paintings,  drawings,  and 
etchings  done  in  India,  Burma,  and  Kashmir, 
at  the  Dowdeswell  Galleries,  in  New  Bond- 


street;  (3)  a  series  of  water-colour  drawings 
by  Mr.  F.  G.  Cotman,  entitled  "  On  the  Devon 
Rivers,"  at  the  Rembrandt  Head  Gallery,  in 
Vigo-street;  (4)  a  series  of  pictures  of  the 
Shetland  Isles,  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Carter,  at  Messrs. 
Tooth  &  Sons'  galleries  in  the  Haymarket;  and 
(5)  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Lady  Axtists 
(professional),  in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly. 
Dk.  Selah  Merrill,  well  known  for  his 
services  in  connexion  with  researches  and  ex- 
plorations in  Palestine,  has  been  re-appointed 
U.S.  Consul  at  Jerusalem  by  President  Harri- 
son. During  the  past  week  he  has  been  staying 
in  London,  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  City. 

Ox  Wednesday  next,  April  22,  Messrs. 
Sotheby  wiU  sell  the  small  but  choice  collec- 
tion of  line  engravings  formed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Alexander  J.  EUis. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  oijuscula  of  a  dilet- 
tante society  are  of  such  real  value  as  the  little 
volume  on  Blue  and  White  China,  which  Mr. 
Alexander  T.  Hollingsworth  has  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes.  It  is  the 
best  common-sense  apologia  for  the  craze  we 
have  seen.  Many  a  lover  of  those  "  blimy  little 
bits  of  blue,"  as  Mr.  Henley's  cockney  calls 
them,  may  never  have  thought  to  formulate 
his  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 
To  the  more  technical,  Mr.  Joseph  Grego's 
notes  on  the  potters'  marks  will  be  of  much 
interest  and  value,  while  the  illustrations  to  the 
volume  are  almost  as  dainty  as  the  pieces  them- 
selves. 

The  Louvre  has  recently  acquired  two 
curious  portraits,  which  are  believed  to  be  those 
of  King  Rene,  of  Anjou,  and  his  second  Avife, 
Jeanne  de  Laval,  and  to  have  been  painted  by 
the  king  himself.  These  portraits  come  from 
the  last  of  the  Matherons  of  Aix-en-Provence, 
one  of  whose  ancestors,  Jean  de  Matheron,  is 
said  to  have  received  them  from  King  Rene, 
who  was  godfather  to  one  of  his  childi'en. 
They  are  painted  on  tablets  of  wood,  which 
open  and  shut  like  a  book,  and  are  in  perfect 
preservation. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  Times : — 

"  An  important  discovery  of  Roman  reruains  has 
just  been  made  in  Lincoln.  In  laying  down  a  new 
water-main  the  workmen  came  upon  the  bases  of 
three  Doric  columns,  in  an  admirable  state  of  pre- 
servation. These  bases  are  in  a  straight  line  with 
the  shattered  pillars  discovered  in  Slay,  1878,  and 
correspond  exactly  with  them  in  character  and 
arrangement.  The  new  discovery  proves  that  the 
btulding  of  which  these  columns  formed  the  fa(.-ade, 
instead  of  presenting,  as  was  thought,  a  six- 
columnedj portico  of  7(lft.  in  breadth  to  the  street, 
must  have  shown  a  colonnade  of  at  least  11  columns, 
that  munbcr  being  already  accounted  for,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  length  of  160ft.  It  must  have  been 
a  fabric  of  great  size  and  magnificence,  occupying 
the  north-western  angle  of  the  north-western 
quarter  of  the  Roman  city.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that,  the  position  of  these  last  discovered  columns 
being  in  a  pubUo  thoroughfare,  it  is  impossible  to 
preserve  them «« «•<«." 


THE  STAGE. 

STAGE    NOTES. 

Miss  Marion  Lea  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins 
have  both  in  their  different  ways  done  such 
excellent  stage  work — both  of  them  are  artists 
of  so  much  greater  intelligence  and  sensitive- 
ness than  is  common — that  one  wishes  them 
success  in  the  series  of  matinees  which  they  give 
at  the  Vaudeville  next  week,  even  if  the  piece 
chose  for  representation  is,  as  we  think  it, 
unworthy  to  engage  them.  The  author  whom 
they  have  selected  to  give  one  other  chance  to 
can  have  no  hold  whatever  on  the  literai-y,  the 
thoughtful,  the  genuinely  artistic  public.  His 
appeal  is  in  chief  to  the  ill-balanced  mind,  and 
he  finds  acceptance  only  among  a  cli'^ue,  and 
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in  a  comer  of  "faddists."  Still,  though  for 
people  of  ordinary  common  sense — and  yet 
more  for  the  people  of  genuine  and  individual 
penetration — the  effort  may  be  difHcult,  we 
would  counsel  our  readers  on  this  occasion  to 
forget  the  author  and  to  remember  only  the 
actresses.  Miss  Robins  is  an  actress  of  delicate 
pathos,  singularly  discreet,  and  a  niistrees  of 
her  own  method.  Miss  Marion  Lea  has  before 
now  approved  herself  not  only  a  brilliant 
comedian,  but  an  emotional  artist  of  remark- 
able power.  Nor  has  she  said  her  last  word  ; 
her  finest  opportunities  are  yet,  no  doubt,  to 
come. 

The  Vaudeville  revival  of  "Money  "has,  as 
we  said  it  would  have,  a  very  strong  cast,  the 
Brothers  Thonie,  and  Miss  Kate  Phillips,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Conway,  and  Miss  Dorr — the  new  and 
highly  accomplished  actress  from  America — 
doing  at  least  their  share  in  the  production  of 
a  performance  which  compaies  well  with 
any  that  has  been  recently  given.  The  piece  is 
assured  of  some  considerable  run ;  it  is  so  well 
constructed,  and  contains  so  much  of  that  which 
is  real  comedy,  that  it  has  aged  far  less  than 
"  The  Lady  of  Lyons."  StUl,  it  has  aged  to  some 
extent  ;Tand,  though  its  success  is  not  doubtful, 
we  are  not  sure  that  the  management  would 
not  have  done  well  to  have  availed  itself  of  a 
suggestion  proceeding  from  we  forget  what 
quarter,  to  the  effect  that  the  period  during 
which  the  play  was  written  should  be  frankly 
recognised  by  the  adoption  of  the  costumes,  and, 
wo  must  add,  the  interior  decorations  of  the 
very  earliest  years  of  the  Queen's  reign. 
"Money"  is  a  contemporary  of  Nidwlas 
Nkkhbi/,  the  characters  in  which  we  always 
associate  with  the  art  of  its  contemporary 
illustrator.  The  sentiment  of  "  Money  "  would 
seem  less  strained,  and  its  peculiar  order  of 
cynicism  less  out  of  place,  if  its  date  were 
remembered.  When  it  was  written,  Samuel 
Rogers  was  popular,  and  the  Byronic  tradi- 
tion had  not  passed  away.  If  people  were 
reminded  of  this  condition  of  things  by  the 
costimie  and  appointments,  something  that  now 
seems  false  would  become  acceptable. 


MUSIC. 

ITALIAN  OPERA  AT  CO  VENT  GARDEN. 

MllE.  OiUlia  Eavogli  took  the  title-ro/e  in 
' '  Carmen ' '  last  Thursday  week.  It  seems  scarcely 
possible  that  the  exponent  of  the  faithful  Orfeo 
should  achieve  equal  success  as  the  fickle 
Spanish  girl :  that  she  should  throw  off  her 
■classic  bearing  and  become  a  coquettish  gipsy 
toying  now  with  a  yoimg  oiBcer,  now  with  a 


bull-fighter.  The  change  was  a  sudden  one, 
and  quite  as  sudden  for  the  public  as  for  her. 
She  sang  admirably,  and  gave  a  characteristic 
reading  of  the  part,  but  there  seemed  some- 
thing wanting.  We  do  not  know  how  to  express 
this  something  better  than  by  saying  that  she 
seemed  to  be  playing  the  part :  that  she  was  a 
stage,  not  a  real.  Carmen.  There  were  many 
fine  points  in  her  acting,  especially  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  opera ;  but  still  she  never  quite 
carried  away  her  audience.  However,  this  was 
her  first  attempt  here ;  and  with  a  better  Don 
Jose  than  M.  Lubert,  and  a  more  exciting 
Escamillo  than  Mr.  F.  Colli,  she  may  possibly 
appear  to  far  greater  advantage.  For  the 
moment,  then,  we  suspend  judgment.  M. 
Lubert,  the  French  tenor,  has  some  good  notes 
in  his  voice;  but  the  high  ones  are  hard,  and 
some  of  his  acting,  especially  in  the  last  act, 
bordered  on  the  bui-lesque.  For  Mr.  F.  Celli 
all  excuse  shoidd  be  made,  as  he  took  the  part 
at  very  short  notice.  Mile.  Agnes  Jansen  made 
a  satisfactory  delnit  as  Mercedes,  and  Mme. 
Bauermeister  proved  an  efficient  Frasquita. 
Mile.  Sofia  Eavogli  took  the  part  of  Michaela, 
but  her  success  was  not  great.  Mr.  Eandegger 
conducted  with  care. 

"Lohengrin"  was  given  on  the  following 
Saturday  evening,  and  the  theatre  was  crowded. 
The  cast  was  an  exceptionally  fine  one.  Miss 
Fames  was  not  all  that  one  could  wish  in  the 
matter  of  acting  or  singing  ;  but  with  regard  to 
any  shortcoming  it  should  be  remembered  that 
she  was  playing  the  part  for  the  first  time,  and 
that  she  had  not — so  it  is  said — the  advantage 
of  proper  rehearsal.  M.  Jean  de  Eeszke  as 
Lohengrin,  and  his  brother  as  the  King,  more 
than  satisfied  all  expectations.  Mile.  Giulia 
Eavogli  as  Ortruda  had  a  part  that  suits  her 
admirably,  and  her  singing  of  the  music  showed 
great  dramatic  power.  M.  Maurel,  the  Telra- 
mund,  was,  as  usual,  most  satisfactory.  The 
choms  sang  well ;  and  the  orchestra,  under 
Signer  Manoinelli's  direction,  played  efficiently, 
though,  at  times,  too  vigorously. 

J.  S.  Shedlock. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 


Messes.  "Willy  Hess  and  Hugo  Becker  held 
the  first  of  three  violin  and  'cello  recitals  at 
St.  James's  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Mr. 
Hess  gave  abrilliant  performanceof  Yieuxtemps' 
showy  "Fantasia  appassionata,"  and  Mr. 
Becker  was  heard  to  great  advantage  in  two 
Boccherini  movements  transcribed  by  Signor 
Piatti.  Mr.  Leonard  Borwick  played  some 
pianoforte  solos,  though  not  quite  in  his  best 
manner.      Bach's    short    organ    Prelude    and 


Fugue  in  E  minor  is  ineffective  on  the  pianoforte ) 
and,  moreover,  the  quaint  character  of  the 
theme  is  "  grievously  impaired,"  if,  as  was  the 
case  on  this  occasion,  the  nKirdenU-  is  not 
properly  executed.  Mr.  Borwick  played  the 
Schubert  Impromptu  (Op.  90),  No.  3,  at  too 
slow  a  rate.  We  hoped  to  hear  it,  not  in  the 
key  of  G,  but  in  that  of  G  flat,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  new  Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel  edition  of  the 
composer's  works.  The  Henselt  "  Toccatina  " 
was  neatly  performed.  The  programme 
opened  with  Beethoven's  B  fiat  Trio  (Op.  97),  a 
work  not  often  heard  of  late  years.  Miss 
Fillunger  contributed  some  interesting  songs 
by  Handel  and  Brahms.  There  was  a  fair 
attendance. 

Mme.  Frickeniiaus  gave  a  pianoforte  recital 
at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
The  programme  was  exceedingly  well  drawn 
up,  and  it  contained  many  pieces  by  no  means 
hackneyed.  Of  these  the  princii)al  was  Brahms's 
Sonata  in  F  minor  (Op.  5),  an  early  and  re- 
markably interesting  composition  which  has 
never  been  played  at  the  Popular  Concerts  ;  it 
was  introduced  some  seasons  ago  by  Mr.  Ber- 
ringer  at  one  of  his  concerts.  The  Sonata  was 
interpreted  by  Mme.  Frickenhaus  in  an  able 
manner ;  her  technique  was  excellent,  and  she 
played  with  much  feeling.  A  Fugue  "  for  the 
right  hand  alone"  by  her  master,  M.  A. 
Dupont,  proved  a  curious  and  clever  piece,  and 
it  was  played  in  a  neat  and  sparkling  manner. 
The  concert-giver  was  also  heard  to  advantage 
in  pieces  by  Grieg,  Cowen,  Leschitezky,  &c. 

GotTNOD's  "  Mors  et  Vita  "  was  performed  by 
the  Choral  Society  at  the  Albert  Hall  on 
Wednesday  evening.  This  work,  with  its  many 
jjages  of  slow  "sequence"  music,  its  monotony 
of  cadences,  its  frequent  reminiscences  of 
"Faust"  —  nay,  of  the  two  "  Fausts " 
(Gounod's  and  Berlioz's) — cannot  be  regarded 
as  an  attractive  or  original  work.  It  is,  in 
sjjite  of  clever  writuig  and  at  times  pleasing 
melodies,  distinctly  heavy  music.  But  Mr. 
Bamby's  choir,  imder  Dr.  Mackenzie's  direc- 
tion, sang  the  choral  music  splendidly.  The 
soloists  were  Mme.  Albani,  Miss  Hilda  Wilson, 
and  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Watkin  Mills.  They  all 
sang  well,  although  Mme.  Albani  at  times  ex- 
aggerated her  part,  and  Miss  Wilson  was  not  in 
her  best  voice.     There  was  a  large  attendance. 


wow  READY. 
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SATURBAY,  APRIL  25,  1891. 
No.  990,  New  Series. 
TuK  Editor  camiot  tmdertake  to  return,  or 
to  correspond  with   the   toritera   of,  rejected 
manuscript. 
It    is  particularly  requested  that  all  business 
letters  regarding   the  supply  of  the  paper, 
Sf-c,  may  be  addressed  to  the  PuBLisnER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  the  late  John 
Murray.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  In  2  vols. 
(John  Murray.) 

It  is  always  easy  to  detect  errors  in  a  book 
of  this  nature,  and  the  daily  press  has 
already  abundantly  aired  its  knowledge  of 
literary  history  in  regard  to  the  present 
volumes  ;  but  it  should  none  the  less  bo  easy 
to  make  liberal  excuse  for  tliem.  AVheu 
one  tries  for  a. moment  to  realise  the  mass  of 
correspondence  Dr.  Smiles  must  have  waded 
through,  the  difliculties  of  selection,  the 
problems  of  arrangement,  it  becomes  less  a 
matter  of  grumbling  at  a  date  here  or  a 
reference  there,  than  of  comiilimenting  him 
on  his  undaunted  industry.  The  letter-bag 
of  so  fashionable  a  puTilisher  must  have  been 
as  formidable  as  Mr.  Gladstone's. 

And,  after  all,  is  infallible  accuracy  in 
such  a  book  so  momentous  as  wo  pretend  ^ 
Why  do  wo  road  these  countless  memoirs 
and  reminiscences':'  Some  few,  doubtless, 
for  pigeon-hole  purposes,  eager  of  new 
details  ;  but  really  so  d(_)cumental  an  appeal 
is  very  limited,  and  tiio  majority  of  us  will 
tell  the  truth  if  we  confess  that  our  reading 
begins  and  ends  in  tho  natural  appetite  for 
gossip.  AVo  cannot  all  afford  to  indulge  it 
in  the  expensive  fashion  of  Mrs.  Shelley, 
•who,  when  acknowledging  a  copy  of  Croker's 
Boswell,  wrote  to  Murray  that  she  had  read 
it  ten  times,  adding  "I  hope  to  read  it  many 
more."  But  certainly  we  should  like  to, 
for  there  are  just  a  few  great  figures  in  our 
literary  history  of  whom  we  cannot  have  too 
much.  Johnson,  of  course,  is  one.  Byron, 
and  especially  Scott,  are  two  more.  Yet, 
admirable  as  Lockhart  is,  one  cannot  be  for 
over  repeating  him,  and  Moore  would 
hardly  bear  it  in  any  case.  Volumes  such 
as  these  come,  therefore,  as  welcome  excuses 
for  mingling  once  more  amid  the  old 
faces,  and  lingering  again  over  the  oft- 
told  tale.  Besides,  one  gains  a  sense  of 
freshness  of  impression  in  being  thus 
brought  to  regard  the  familiar  history  from 
a  new  standpoint.  What  was  comparatively 
distant  and  insignificant  is  now  eloquent  in 
tlie  foreground  ;  our  former  centre  is  now  a 
point  on  the  circumference.  Before,  we  were 
in  Italy  with  Byron  writing  saucy  letters  to 
"My  Murray  "to  insist  on  "guineas,"  or 
making  despairing  appeals  for  tooth- 
powder  ;  now,  so  to  say,  wo  take  the  letters 
from  tho  postman  in  Albemarle-street,  and, 
as  we  have  often  wished,  watch  the  courtly 
publisher's  face  as  he  reads  them. 

"  No  tooth-powder,  no  letters,  no  recent 
tidings  of  you,"  exclaims  "  tlio  Childe," 
writing  from  Venice,  on  July  1,  1817.  But 
it   took  four  more  letters  to  draw  fortli  a 


penitent  reply  ;  for  Murray,  unlike  tho  type 
of  great  men  best-beloved  of  Dr.  Smilos, 
seems  to  have  been  no  little  indolent  at  times. 
On  August  5,  ho  at  last  apologises  for  liis 
"  unpardonable  indolence,"  and  ten  days 
later  writes  : 

"By  this  time  Mr.  Kinnaird  lias,  I  hope, 
reached  you  in  safety,  and  presented  all  my 
packets  of  poetry  and  tooth-powder  ;  and 
hereafter  I  hope  to  receive  your  comments  on 
tho  one  portion  and  your  thanks  for  the  other." 

Turning  again  to  Moore,  we  find  "com- 
ments" and  "thanks  "  as  follows  : 

"Mr.  Kinnaird  isnotyet  arrived,  but  expected. 
He  has  lost  by  tho  way  all  the  tooth-powder, 
as  a  letter  from  Spa  informs  nie.  By  Mr.  Rose 
I  received  safely,  though  tardily,  magnesia  and 
tooth-powder,  and  '  Alasbtar  I '  Why  do  j'ou 
send  mo  such  trash — worse  than  trash,  tho 
sublime  of  mediocrity  !■"  Thanks  for  '  Lalla,' 
however,  which  is  good ;  and  thanks  for  tho 
Eiliiihtirijh  and  Quarterly,  both  very  amusing 
and  well  written." 

To  thus  play  at  dominoes,  as  Schojien- 
hauer  would  say,  with  extracts,  is  not  that 
the  charm  of  literary  biography  ? 

Again,  on  August  12,  1817,  we  remember 
Byron  chafing : — 

"  The  copies  of  Manfred  and  Tasso  are 
arrived,  thanks  to  Mr.  Croker's  cover.  You 
have  destroyed  the  whole  effect  and  moral  of 
the  poem  by  omitting  the  last  line  of  Manfred's 
speaking  ;  and  why  this  was  done  I  know  not. 
Why  you  persist  in  saying  nothing  of  tho  thing 
itself,  I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  If 
it  is  for  fear  of  tolling  me  something  dis- 
agreeable, you  are  wrong ;  .  .  .  what  you 
may  think  irritability  is  merely  niecliauical, 
and  only  acts  like  galvanism  on  a  dead  body, 
or  the  muscular  motion  which  survives  sensa- 
tion." 

Now  wc  know  how  calmly  Murray  sat  down 
to  reply  to  those  f ulminations. 

"Mr.  Gifford,  after  consulting  mo,  omitted 
your  close  of  the  drama  from  no  other  motive 
than  because  he  thought  that  the  words  you 
allude  to  lessened  the  effect ;  and  I  was  con- 
vinced of  this  myself.  ...  I  have  wl-itten 
up  this  day  to  have  tho  page  cancelled  and  your 
reading  i-estorcd.  In  future  I  propose  to  send 
you  every  proof  by  post,  with  any  suggestions 
of  Mr.  Gr.  upon  them  for  your  approbation.  .  .  . 
I  assure  you  that  I  take  no  umbrage  at  irri- 
tability which  will  occasionally  burst  from  a 
mind  like  yours ;  but  I  sometimes  feel  a  deep 
regret  that  in  our  pretty  long  intercourse  I 
appear  to  have  failed  to  show  that  a  man  in  my 
situation  may  possess  the  feelings  and  priucijiles 
of  a  gentleman  ;  most  certainly  I  do  thmk  that, 
fi'om  personal  attachment,  I  could  venture  as 
much  in  any  shape  for  your  service  as  any  of 
those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  ranked 
amongst  your  friends." 

Indeed,  B^yron  had  little  need  to  lay  such 
stress  on  his  "  guineas,"  for  Murray's 
dealings  with  him  from  first  to  last  were 
generous  to  recklessness.  One  might  have 
thought  that  tho  real  personal  affection 
which  he  bore  to  the  poet  was  tho  spring  of 
this,  did  one  not  find  a  similar  generosity 
animating  all  his  doaling.s — from  the  very 
beginning  of  his  career,  when,  after  shaking 
oif  a  deadiiead  of  a  partner,  the  Mr.  Highley 
wlio  had  managed  his  father's  estate  during 
his  minority,  he  hastened  to  offer  Colman 
£300  for  the  copyright  of  John  Hull,  till  the 
later  j'oars  wlion  ho  gave  Mooro  ridiculous 
sums  for  his  Life  of  Byron,  and  suffered  for 
Ins  high  opinion  of  AVashington  Irving.    "  A 


thousand  guineas"  is  a  sum  one  grows 
Cjuite  familiar  with  in  reading  these  volumes  ; 
certainly  it  seems  to  occur  on  every  other 
page — of  tho  first  volume,  one  should  per- 
haps say,  for  in  tho  second  one  finds  him 
becoming  a  littlo  more  chary,  at  least  o' 
poetry.  Tor,  need  ono  say,  ho  found  no 
second  BjTon.  Dean  Milman  would  fain 
have  worn  tho  giant's  robe  ;  and  as  Murray 
had  given  him  £.500  for  his  "Fall  of 
Jerusalem,"  he  came  with  a  quite  amusing 
idea  of  tho  value  of  his  second 
"  Belshazzar." 


poem, 


"  I  give  you  fair  warning,"  he  wrote,  "that  all 
the  friends  who  have  hitherto  seen  it,  assure 
me  that  I  shall  not  do  myself  justice  unless  I 
demand  a  very  high  price  for  it." 

"If  it  had  been  double  I  shotihl  have 
hesitated ;  as  it  is,  I  have  no  scrujjlo  in 
stating  that  I  cannot  accede  to  it,"  was  his 
reply  to  Murray's  offer ;  but  Murra}-'s 
rejoinder  shows  how  well  he  knew  to 
"  transfix  tho  flourish  set  on  youth."  Open- 
ing with  regrets  that  they  should  not  agree, 
he  continued : 

"  Suuh  a  circumstance  never  occuiTed  to  me 
before,  for  I  have  usually  had  the  good  fortune 
to  anticipate  the  expectations  of  those  who 
have  honoured  me  with  the  publication  of  their 
works.  In  the  present  instance  you  should 
consider  that  my  valuation  is  formed  upon  the 
sale  of  your  former  works,  ard  yours  upon  the 
opinions  of  friends." 

As  it  was,  Murray  gave  500  guineas  for 
tlio  poem,  though,  later  on,  Milman  was 
willing  to  eat  humble  pio  to  the  extent  of 
writing — "  As  to  the  cojij-right  of  '  Samor,' 
whatever  you  think  it  wortli  I  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  " — tho  sequel  to  which  was,  in 
tho  words  of  Dr.  Smiles  :  "  Nothing  appears 
to  havo  been  paid  for  it,  nor  did  it  oven  pay 
its  expenses."  1  )ean  Milman's  prose  writing.s 
were,  of  course,  "  another  story." 

Though  by  far  tho  majority  of  Murray's 
writers  were  eager  to  testify  to  his  magnifi- 
cent treatment  of  them,  several  even  refusing 
tho  sums  he  offered  them  as  excessive,  yot 
Miluum  was  not  tho  only  one  who  deemed 
Jiimsolf  deserving  of  all  he  got.  Southey 
was  conspicuously  another.  Ono  never  held 
a  very  flattering  oi^inion  of  him,  but  all 
through  these  pages  his  self-conceit  is  more 
nauseous  than  ever. 

"With  regard  to  '  Kehama,' "  he  wrote,  "I 
was  perfectly  aware  that  I  was  planting  acorns 
while  my  contemporaries  wore  settmg  Turkey 
beans.  The  oak  will  grow,  and  though  I  may 
never  sit  under  its  shade,  my  children  will. 
Of  tho  '  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  25,000  copies  have 
been  printed ;  of  '  Kehama,'  500 ;  and  if  they 
sell  in  seven  years  I  shall  be  surprised." 

"Turkey  beans"  or  no,  one  cannot  but 
think  that  the  acorns  are  somewhat  long  in 
coming  up. 

Again,  though  ho  woU  knew  that  from 
his  essays  in  The  Quarterly  came  his  chief 
source  of  income,  yet  it  is  in  this  priggish 
vein  that  he  acknowledges  tho  extra 
liberality  of  its  publisher  : 

"  Your  pay  is  very  liberal,  and  the  i^rice  which 
I  receive  for  my  writings  is  by  no  means  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  me,  but  it  can  make 
no  difference  in  tho  manner  of  my  writing. 
'J'hn  same  diligence,  tho  same  tlesire,  and  the 
same  power  (whatever  that  may  be)  were 
brought  to  the  task  when  you  paid  me  tt'U 
guineas  per  sheet,  as  when  you  raised  it  to  £100 
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per  piece.  This  last  is  a  great  price  .  .  .  but  I 
I  will  tell  you  .  .  •  that  I  must  suspect  my  time 
might  be  more  profitably  employed  (as  I  am 
sure  it  might  be  more  worthily)  than  m  wiituig 
for  your  journal  even  at  that  price." 

Tbis  when  twenty-one  of  bis  books,  pub- 
lished by  Longman,  were  bringing  him  £26 
per  annum !  After  all,  it  is  sad  to  tliink 
that  Soxitbey's  exquisite  handwriting  is 
probably  the  best  expression  of  himself  he 
has  left  behind  him  ;  those  who  have  seen 
the  MS.  of  The  Doctor  know  how  delicious 
that  is. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  to  whom  Southey 
bore  but  little  goodwill,  and  of  whom, 
indeed,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  a 
very  different  account,  appears  in  quite  an 
original  character  throughout.  Southey 
bore  little  love  to  William  Gifford,  because 
he  persisted  in  cutting  out  the  best  passages 
in  his  Quarterly  articles  ;  we  think  of  John 
Keats,  and  are  biassed  by  Hazlitt's  splendid 
invective  : 

' '  Sir, — You  have  an  ugly  trick  of  saying  what 
is  not  true  of  anyone  you  do  not  like  ;  and  it 
wUl  be  the  object  of  this  letter  to  cure  you  of 
it.  You  say  what  you  please  of  others :  it  is 
time  you  wore  told  what  you  are  ....  You 
are  a  little  person,  but  a  considerable  cat's- 
paw;  and  so  far  worthy  of  notice." 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  GrifPord  of 
this  contemptuous  personality  with  the 
earnest  recluse  whose  greatest  fault  seems 
to  have  been  unpunctuality  in  regard  to 
his  Quarterly — with  the  Gilford  whom  we 
find  delighting  in  children's  parties,  whom 
again  we  find  tender  with  solicitude  for  an 
old  housekeeper,  and  of  whom  such  different 
men  as  Scott  and  J.  W.  Croker  wrote  with 
equal  regard.  William  Jerdan  even  spoke 
of  him  as  "full  of  gentleness."  One  can 
only  reflect  that  these  volumes  are  inevit- 
ably ex  parte,  that  the  opinions  are  mainly 
those  of  good  Tories,  and  lament  that  differ- 
ences of  party  should  have  power  so  to 
hinder  good  men  from  finding  each  other 
out.  That  Hazlitt  and  Hunt  had  none  the 
less  some  measure  of  truth  on  their  side 
may  be  concluded  when  we  find  Scott 
writing  in  his  Journal  that, 

"in  general  he  [Gifford]  flagellated  with  so  little 
pity  that  people  lost  their  sense  of  the  criminal's 
guilt  in  dislike  of  the  savage  pleasure  which  the 
executioner  seemed  to  take  in  inflicting  the 
punishment." 

Yet  one  must  not  forgot— though  it  be  such 
poor  doggrel — that  even  Hunt  was  obliged 
to  write  in  reference  to  him  that 

"...    there's  something  which  even  distaste 

must  respect, 
In  the  self-taught  example  that  conquered  neglect." 

Scott  is  always  the  same  wherever  we 
meet  him.  He  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
sidelights  or  valets.  Always  the  same  brave 
innocent  giant ;  to  read  of  him  in  this  latter 
day  is  to  draw  in  breaths  of  the  upper  air. 
To  watch  his  vast  energy  in  its  great  un- 
conscious action— what  a  contrast  to  the 
painful  affectation  of  our  little  masters  of 
to-day.  We  gain  many  glimpses  of  him  in 
these  pages,  from  the  great  "  primal  burst  " 
of  his  poetical  fame,  when  Constable  offered 
him  a  thousand  pounds  for  his,  as  yet,  un- 
written "Marmion,"  giving  Murray  the 
eagerly  accepted   opportunity  of  a   fourth 


share  in  its  publication ;  till,  years  after 
Scott,  collecting  all  his  forces  for  that  losing 
battle  that  was  yet  so  much  more  than  a 
victory,  wrote  to  Murray,  among  other 
owners  of  his  copyrights,  to  buy  that  old 
share  back.  Murray's  response  is  quite 
touching,  and  says  all  that  need  be  said  for 
his  soundness  of  heart. 

"  Mr.  Lockhart  has  at  this  moment  com- 
municated to  me  your  letter  respecting  my 
fourth  share  of  the  copyright  of  "Marmion." 
I  have  already  been  applied  to  by  Messrs. 
Constable  and  by  Messrs.  Longman,  to  know 
what  sum  I  would  sell  this  share  for ;  but  so 
highly  do  I  estimate  tlie  honour  of  being,  even 
in  so  small  a  degree,  the  publisher  of  the  author 
of  the  poem,  that  no  pecuniary  consideration 
whatever  can  induce  me  to  part  with  it.  But 
there  is  a  consideration  of  another  kind,  which, 
untU  now,  I  was  not  aware  of,  which  would 
make  it  painful  to  me  if  I  were  to  retain  it  a 
moment  longer.  I  mean,  the  knowledge  of  its 
being  required  by  the  author,  into  whose  hands 
it  was  spontaneously  resigned  in  the  same 
instant  that  I  read  his  request.  This  share  has 
been  profitable  to  me  fifty-fold  beyond  what 
either  publisher  or  author  could  have  antici- 
pated ;  and,  therefore,  my  returning  it  on  such 
an  occasion,  you  will,  I  trust,  do  me  the  favour 
to  consider  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  mere  act 
of  grateful  acknowledgment  for  benefits  already 
received." 

Meanwhile,  in  the  fruitful  years  that 
intervened,  Murray  and  Scott  maintained 
an  active  intercourse,  chiefly  in  regard 
to  the  Quarterly,  in  the  establishment  of 
which  Scott's  sanguine  energy  counted  for 
so  much.  Of  Murray's  visit  to  Abbots- 
ford,  and  the  historic  meeting  of  Byron  and 
Scott  in  Albemarle-street,  new  letters  give 
us  further  interesting  details. 

Of  the  other  "tolling  names"  one  in- 
stinctively looks  for  first,  Coleridge,  Hunt, 
and  Carlyle  are  the  most  considerable, 
though  none  of  them  occupy  the  stage  for 
long  or  to  any  great  advantage.  Indeed,  we 
have  Coleridge  somewhat  at  his  worst, 
writing  windy  involved  letters  concerning 
that  projected  translation  of  "  Faust,"  which 
never  came  to  anything,  and  for  which  one 
cannot  but  feel  that  Murray  was  hardly  as 
generous  as  usual  in  offering  the  poet  the 
small  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds.  Cole- 
ridge evidently  thought  so,  and  it  is  pathetic 
to  see  him  reduced  to  blowing  his  own 
trumpet  in  this  fashion  : — 

".  t  .  the  terms  proposed  are  humiliatingly 
low  ;  yet  such  as,  under  modifications,  I  accede 
to.  I  have  received  testimonials  from  men  not 
merely  of  genius  according  to  my  belief,  but  of 
the  highest  accredited  reputation,  that  my  trans- 
lation of  '  WaUenstein '  was  in  language  and  in 
metre  superior  to  the  original,  and  the  parts 
most  admired  were  substitutions  of  my  own,  on 
a  principle  of  compensation.  Yet  the  whole 
work  went  for  waste-paper." 

But  although  Coleridge  had  been  introduced 
to  Murray  by  Byron,  and  though  indeed 
Murray  agreed  to  give  seventy  guineas  for  the 
unfinished  "  Christabel,"  "until  the  other 
poems  shall  be  completed,  when  the  copy- 
right shall  revert  to  the  author,"  and  also 
£20  for  "  Kubla  Khan,"  together  with  two 
fifties  for  editions  of  the  "  Chi-istmas  Tale  " 
and  "Zapolya" — in  spite  of  these  trans- 
actions, one  gains  a  distinct  impression  that 
Coleridge  and  Murray  were  not  sympathetic. 


In  a  letter  which  completed  their  corre- 
spondence, Coleridge  writes : — 
"  I  strive  in  vain  to  discover  any  single  act  or 
expression  of  my  own,  or  for  which  I  could  be 
directly  or  indirectly  responsible  as  a  moral 
bemg,  that  would  account  for  the  change  in 
your  mode  of  thinking  respecting  me." 
Looking  back  at  the  two  men,  we  can 
pretty  well  understand  it  all.  Coleridge's 
inorganic  personality  could  hardly  fail  to 
irritate  a  man  who  was  none  the  less  a  good 
fellow  because  he  was  pre-eminently  sane. 
Before  leaving  Coleridge  we  must  thank  Dr. 
Smiles  for  rescuing  this  little  song,  which, 
though  it  was  set  to  music  many  years  ago, 
has  never  appeared  in  the  collected  works. 
It  is  pretty  in  spite  of  its  being  entitled 
"  Glycine." 

"  A  sunny  shaft  did  I  behold, 
From  sky  to  earth  it  slanted. 
And  pois'd  therein  a  Bird  so  bold- 
Sweet  bird :  thou  wert  enchanted  : 
He  sank,  he  rose,  he  tvrinkled,  troU'd, 

Within  that  shaft  of  sunny  mist ; 
His  Eyes  of  Fire,  his  Beak  of  Gold, 

All  else  of  Amethyst .' 
And  thus  he  sang :  Adieu  :  Adieu  ! 
Love's  dreams  prove  seldom  true. 
Sweet  month  of  May  1  we  must  away ! 
Far,  far  away  ! 
To-day  I  to-day  ! " 

As  to  Hunt,  the  short  glimpse  we  hare  of 
him  is  on  his  vain  and  impecunious  side  in 
regard  to  "  The  Story  of  Eimini,"  of  which 
Murray  seems  to  have  held  no  greater 
opinion  than  posterity,  imwilling  to  risk 
more  than  a  750  edition,  and  then  gladly 
transferring  the  copyright  elsewhere.  In 
regard  to  Carlyle,  the  story  of  his  hawking 
Sartor  in  vain  round  London  must  never  be 
told  again  without  the  addition  that  he  did 
so  after  a  definite  half-profits  offer  from 
Mun-ay,  which  he  seems  to  have  attempted 
to  use  as  a  lever  with  the  other  publishers. 
Murray  naturally  resented  this.  As  the 
others  had  declined  it,  he  wrote,  he  felt 
it  would  now  be  necessary  for  him  to  have 
the  MS.  read  by  a  literary  friend.  It  was, 
therefore,  handed  to  Lockhart,  who  returned 
it  with  an  unfavourable  verdict  which  reads 
rather  quaintly  to  us  to-day.  "  Some 
felicity  of  thought  and  expression,  with  con- 
siderable fancy  and  knowledge,"  was  all  he 
was  able  to  find  in  it.  Then  it  was  that 
Carlyle  took  it  back  to  Craigenputtock. 
Lockhart,  by  the  way,  like  Gifford,  appears 
in  a  better  light  than  usual  throughout 
these  volumes,  though  even  here  no  one 
ventures  to  describe  him  as  social. 

Of  Moore  we  naturally  hear  a  great  deal. 
Dr.  Smiles  gives  us  two  new  verses  to  add 
to  his  works.  A  scrap  of  Moore  is,  however, 
a  very  different  thing  from  a  scrap  of 
Coleridge.  More  interesting  is  the  splendid 
letter  which  Murray,  on  one  of  those  rare 
occasions  when  the  worm  turned,  addressed! 
to  Moore  in  closing  accounts  for  the  Life  of 
Byron.  Moore  is  never  a  dignified  presence, 
but  certainly  lie  cuts  a  somewhat  sorry 
figure  here.     The  letter  explains  itself. 

"May  24th,  1831. 

"  The  cross  letter,  as  you  term  it  [letters 
had  crossed  in  the  post],  did  not  reach  me 
until  this  morning,  and,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  subject  of  it  had  been  previously 
settled,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  allude  to  it  again,  were  it  not  for  the  inter-* 
fereuce  of  your  '  advising  '  friends. 
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"  This  is  not  a  solitary  instance  in  wliich 
some  of  them  have  with  morbid  liberality 
evinced  a  kind  disposition  to  give  large  sums 
of  money  to  ihcir  own  friends,  to  be  paid  by 
drafts,  not  upon  their  own  bankers,  but  upon 
mine.  Would  these  honorary  patrons  of  men 
of  letters  enquire  into  facts,  they  would  some- 
times bo  startled  into  the  meritorious  selfish- 
ness of  making  the  case  their  own ;  and  then 
before  they  ventured  to  impugn  the  liberality 
of  others,  they  would  perhaps  consider  what, 
in  similar  circumstances,  they  would  have  done 
themselves.  Had  these  wai-m-hearted  friends 
made  enquiries  on  the  present  occasion,  they 
would  have  been  informed  that  the  copyright 
of  the  Life  of  Byron  was  purchased  by  the 
following  sums,  viz.  : — 

1.  By  discharging  the  author's  bond  to 

Messrs.  Longman,  with  payment  of 
interest  thereon f  3UiO 

2.  By  two  bills 1200 

3.  By  cash 100 

i.  By  remitting  what    was  due   from 

America 


....      300 

£4620 

Interest  on  the  above  £3020  for  twenty 
months  before  the  first  volume  was 
published,  not  charged  to  author, 
but  paid  by  publisher 250 


£4870 


Besides    contribiiting  one-half  of    the 
work  myself  by  Lord  Byron's  letters 
to  his  publisher,  valued  at  £2000. 
The  printing  of  the  work  cost  botui  fde  .    4430 
Copyright  (as  above) 4870 


Total  receipt,  even 
sold   .... 


it  the  whole  were 


£9300 


9000 


Loss  on  first  edition  to  its  illiberal  pro- 
prietor    £300 

"  As  a  mercantile  speculation  it  is  hardly  to 
be  thought  of,  and  there  has  been  such  a  hue 
and  cry  raised  against  certain  parts  of  the 
work  that  it  is  quite  a  livre  defendii  in  some 
families  ;  so  that  the  entire  sale  of  the  work 
cannot  be  depended  on. 

"Let  your   friends  see  this  statement,  and 
then  decide  upon  the  conduct  of, 
"  my  dear  Sir, 

"  yours  most  sincerely, 
"  John  Mueeay." 

I  have  quoted  the  figures,  too,  because 
their  statement  is  so  eloquently  sarcastic, 
especially  when  one  remembers  that  the  first 
item  and  its  interest  refer  to  that  £2000 
which  Murray  had  originally  given  Moore 
for  the  Byron  "  Memoirs,"  and  which  Moore 
had  returned  with  somewhat  of  a  flourish 
on  the  day  when  the  "  Memoirs "  were 
burned,  having  previously  borrowed  it  from 
Longmans  on  a  bond  that,  after  all,  there 
was  no  one  but  Murray  to  redeem,  at  large 
expense  of  interest.  Much  better  had  it 
been  for  him  had  Mooro  made  no  pretence 
of  payment.  As  it  was,  he  had  to  pay  a 
roimd  thousand  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  the  little  Irishman  should  make  a  good 
appearance  in  the  Albemarle-street  draw- 
ing-room while  the  "Memoirs"  were 
vanishing  up  the  chimney. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  any  longer  to 
dwell  on  Murray's  correspondents.  The  list 
of  them  would  go  fartowards  filling  a  column. 
John  Wilson  t'roker  was  perhaps  the  best 
of  them,  after  Byron.  Some  of  his  criticisms 
on  the  early  nimibers  of  the  Quarterh/  are 
very  smart,  and  how  clever  was  this  on 
Brougham — "an  impediment  in  his  speech 


would     make     him     a     perfect     Demos- 
thenes."    The  traveller.  Sir  Francis  Head, 
contributes   some   of    the   brightest   letters 
in    the    second    volume ;     but    there     are 
none    better     than     John    Murray's    own, 
after      reading     which     one     can      quite 
believe  the  tradition  that,  amid  all  the  wit 
and  learning  congregated  in  his  Albemarle- 
street  salon,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  holding 
his   own.     He  has   a  real  gift  of  writing : 
quite   a   feeling  for    "  the   phrase,"    "  the 
unique  word."      He  is  not,   as  one  might 
have  feared  of  a  publisher,  interesting  only 
as  the  channel  of   other  men's   greatness ; 
without  his  famous  correspondents  he  would 
remain  a  strong  and  interesting  jDersonality. 
He  published  books  as  others  wrote  them,  as 
an  art  rather  than  a  business,  as  a  gentle- 
man rather  than  a  bookseller.  Money  came  ; 
but  money  was  not  the  end,  it  was  rather 
the  means.      As  Mr.  AV.  J.  Courthope  says 
in  his  admirable  chapter  of  summing-up,  he 
was   not   a   business-man  in   the   ordinary 
debased   sense   of  the   word  ;    we  are   not 
called  upon  to  applaud  the  smug  commercial 
(qualities   of    commonplace    success.      That 
meanness  which  is  the  first  essential  to  the 
service   of  Mammon  was  far  indeed  from 
John  Murray.      He  is  more  the  patron  than 
the  publisher ;   and   when  he   does    touch 
"  business,"  it  is  in  the  liberal  spirit  of  the 
old  world  of  "merchant-adventurers,"  when 
imagination  and  manly  courage  still  survived 
in  commerce,  and  the  perils  of  a  bill-of -lading 
included  real  jjirates  and  "King's  enemies." 
Of  course,  he  knew  how  to  look  after  him- 
self.   He  was  no  fool,  as  the  saying  is.    But 
his    qualities    of    shrewdness    were    more 
defensive    than    aggressive,     not    used   to 
circumvent    others    but     to    protect    him- 
self.      He    had     one     sound     instinct     of 
an    old-fashioned   business-man.      He    did 
not  like  bills.      And   though    he   accepted 
no  few  in  his  time  to  oblige  others,  he  was 
at  last   wise   enough   to    decline   those   of 
Constable    and    Ballantyne ;    with    whom, 
unfortunately,  it  was  not  possible  to  sustain 
relations  on  any  other  terms.     Would  that 
Scott  had  only  used  his  common  sense  to 
the     same    end,    and    been    content    with 
Ashestiel ! 

Yet  without  the  tradesman's  qualities, 
his  speculations — "  adventures  "  one  prefers 
to  call  them — were  in  the  main  singularly 
successful.  He  made  a  few  mistakes,  of 
course.      He   gave   too  much  for   Crabbe, 


over-estimated  Washington  Irving,  and 
certainly  was  foolish  enough  to  lose  £20,000 
over  a  daily  newspaper,  The  Bqnrsentatire, 
in  regard  to  which  young  Benjamin  Disraeli 
behaved  not  a  little  like  the  character  his 
enemies  have  depicted  him.  But  he  bore 
his  few  losses  like  a  philosopher,  regarding 
them  as  part  of  that  experience  for  which 
one  has  proverbially  to  pay.  Beyond  these 
exceptions,  too,  his  taste  and  judgment 
were  rarely  astray.  His  declining  the 
llejecieA  Addresses  was  a  miss,  but  he 
hastened  to  atone  by  buying  the  copyright 
after  it  had  made  a  success — though,  seeing 
it  was  in  a  sixteenth  edition,  £131  seems 
rather  a  low  figure.  The  transaction  was 
typical.  Murray's  ambition  was  to  havo  a 
"list"  which  should  be  made  up  of  books 
that  were  really  literature,  as  distinct  from 
printed  matter.     So  long  as  they  would  jiay 


their  expenses  he  remained  a  publisher  of 
the  heUes-lettres.      But  as  the  great  poetic 
wave  which  had  risen  with  Scott  and  Byron 
began  to  be  spent,  he   became  more   and 
more  the  publisher  of  travels  and  science — 
perhaps  the  reason  why  the  interest  of  the 
story  begins  to  flag  towards  the  middle  of 
the  second  volume.     It  was  not,  need  one 
say,  for  lack  of  MSS.  that   he   gradually 
ceased  to  publish  poetry.      AVe  deem  our 
own  age  the  special  era  of  the  poetaster, 
but  the  genus  would  seem  to  have  been  no 
less  prolific  then.     One  example  of  "corre- 
spondence   with    the    writers    of    rejected 
manuscript  "  is  too  humorous  to  leave  out. 
A  young  Quaker  had  sent  him  some  poems, 
and  Murray  wrote  to  decline  them.     Now 
it  happened  that  the  young  man  had  been 
named  after  his  father,  and,  Murray  having 
omitted  the  necessary  "  junior,"  his  letter 
was  opened  by  the  old  man,  who  thus  for 
the  first  time  learnt  in  horror  that   he  had 
been  cherishing  in  his  bosom  that  artistic 
viper,  a  poet.     This  quaint  letter  to  Murray 
was  the  result : 

"Esteemed  Friend, 

"  I  feel  veiy  much  obliged  by  thy  refusing 
to  jiuhlish  the  papers  sent  thee  by  my  son.  I 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  anything  of  the  kind, 
or  should  have  nipt  it  in  the  bud.  On  receipt 
of  this,  please  burn  the  whole  that  was  sent 
thee,  and  at  thy  convenience  inform  me  that  it 
has  been  done.  With  thanks  for  thy  highly 
commendable  care, 

"  I  am,  respectfully,  thy  friend, 

"  John  Peoctou." 

How  like  the  first  scene  in  "Every  Man 
in  his  Humour  "  I  One  half  wishes  for  a 
peep  at  the  seij^uel,  but  as  the  poetry  was 
bad  it  was  surely  enough  tame. 

In  regard  to  Murray's  methods  of  pub- 
lishing, one  may  note  from  this  that  the 
half-profits  sj'stem  seems  to  have  been  much 
more  in  favour  then  than  now  : 

"Under  this  system,"  he  wrote,  "I  have 
been  very  successful.  For  Mr.  Croker's  Stories 
frovithe  History  of  Kn gland,  selling  for  2s.  Gd., 
if  I  had  offered  the  .small  sum  of  twenty 
guineas,  he  would  have  thought  it  liberal. 
However,  I  printed  it  to  divide  ijrofits,  and  he 
has  already  received  from  me  the  moiety  of 
£1400." 


Yes,  but  all  publishers  are  not  John  Murray, 
and  others  object  to  auditors. 

His  impartiality  in  publishing  "both 
sides "  is  another  characteristic.  AVriting 
to  Hallam,  who,  from  the  fact  that  a  hostile 
review  had  appeared  in  the  Qtmrferhj,  had 
had  gained  the  impression  that  Murray  was 
subject  to  Tory  influence,  he  says  : 

"  If  I  were  so  foolish  as  to  admit  of  such  in- 
fluence in  the  regulation  of  my  business,  its 
operation  must  inevitably  bo  in  the  selection  of 
what  I  should  publish,  and  not  in  disparaging 
of  what  I  had  incurred  both  risk  and  expense 
in  printing.  No !  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  publish, 
with  equal  integrity,  for  Croker  and  Leigh 
Hunt,  Scott  and  Moore,  Southoy  and  Butler, 
Hobhouse  and  Gilford,  Napier  and  Strang- 
ford." 

John  Murray's  catholicity  included  even  a 
cookery-book,  Mrs.  Eundell's  Domestic 
Coolrri/,  which  Dr.  Smiles  takes  a  little 
too  seriously  throughout,  to  our  occasional 
boredom.  Indeed,  a  somewhat  undue 
reverence  for  that  great  word  "  author," 
and  a  tendency  towards  the  old  supersti- 
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tion  whicli  regarded  "  the  book "  as  a 
sacred  miraculous  thing,  and  used  the 
l>lirase  "became  an  author  "  as  though  it 
represented  some  change  mystic  as  transub- 
stantiation — it  is  that  attitude  rather  than 
an  occasional  error  which  is  apt  at  times 
to  irritate  the  literary  reader  of  this  book. 
But  this  is  only  occasionally  in  evidence  ; 
and  a  good-natured  soul  can  easily  forgive 
it  in  acknowledgment  of  the  collection 
of  interesting  gossip  offered  for  his 
desultory  delight,  and  of  the  variety  of 
which  there  has  been  space  here  to  give  but 
slight  indication. 

I  have  said  nothing  here  of  the  actual 
founder  of  the  house,  John  MacMurray  the 
First.  But  though,  doubtless,  it  was  to  that 
worthy  "  lieutenant  of  Marines  "  that  John 
Murray  the  Great  owed  many  of  his  sterling 
(|ualities  ;  and  though,  indeed,  he  first  gave 
the  great  firm  "  a  local  habitation "  (in 
Fleet  Street),  it  was  undoubtedly  liis  son 
that  won  for  it  the  "name."  "So,  good- 
morrow  to  you,  good  master  lieutenant,"  as 
Byron  was  fond  of  saying. 

EicuAHi)  Le  Galliexnk. 


Life  and  TCritiiiffs  of  Sir  Thomm  More, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England  and  Martyr 
under  Henry  VIII.  By  the  Eev.  T.  E. 
Bridgett,  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most 
Holy  Redeemer.  (Burns  &  Gates.) 
This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  author's 
Life  of  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Eochester,  Moro's 
follow  martyr,  published  in  1888  ;  and,  valu- 
able as  the  previous  publication  was,  tliere 
is  no  doubt  that  the  present  will  attract  a 
far  higher  degree  of  attention.  For,  martyr- 
dom apart,  which  was  alike  in  both  cases, 
there  was  little  in  the  life  of  Fisher  that 
comos  home  to  the  symjiathies  of  English- 
men in  the  nineteenth  century  like  the  story 
of  his  fellow-sufferer.  In  fact  there  was 
comparatively  little  to  tell.  Fisher  was  but 
a  pious  divine  who  dared  to  do  his  duty 
nobly  and  to  die  for  it  when  the  occasion 
came.  More,  with  erxual  fortitude,  was  a 
genial  and  loving  friend,  a  very  model  of 
domestic  life,  a  wit  and  humorist  of  the 
first  rank,  yet  at  the  same  time  a  lawyer, 
diplomatist,  and  man  of  business,  whose 
talents  drew  him  into  public  life  even  against 
his  own  inclination. 

Moreover,  as  a  piece  of  biographical  work 
this  volume  is  superior  to  its  predecessor. 
It  contains  not  a  sitglo  paragraph  that  wo 
should  have  liked  to  see  omitted,  and  it  docs 
justice  to  every  phase  of  Mora's  life  and 
character.  Of  no  previous  biography  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  can  it  be  said  that  his 
domestic,  his  literary,  his  professional,  and 
his  public  life  have  all  been  treated  with 
equal  care,  so  that  we  feel  the  whole  man 
has  been  presented  to  us  as  he  is  presented 
to  us  here.  In  fact,  even  his  best  biographers 
hitherto  have  been  somewhat  wanting  in  true 
appreciation  of  him.  Sir  James  Mackintosh's 
short  Life  is  well  composed  and  written  in 
an  excellent  spirit,  but  even  it  fails  in  some 
points  to  interpret  More  quite  truly. 
Cayley's  work,  thougli  longer  than  that  of 
Mackintosh,  is  really  little  more  than  a 
sketch;  and  it  is  impos.sible  ti  say  that 
Miss  Stewart's  biograpliy,  published  some 
years  ago,  makes  up  for  past  deficiencies. 


Of  course  Father  Bridgett  has  had  a  great 
advantage  over  previous  biographers  in  the 
fact  that  much  fuller  documentary  evidence 
is  now  available  than  was  ever  before 
within  reach  of  the  most  studious  inquirer. 
But  he  lias  also  made  very  good  use  of 
material  not  altogether  easy  of  access  even 
now,  though  quite  as  accessible  in  the  past 
as  in  the  present — I  mean  More's  English 
Works.  It  seems  strange  tliat,  after  all 
the  literary  rubbish  printed  by  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  for  the  advancement 
of  philological  study,  no  one  has  yet  ven- 
tured to  give  us  a  new  edition  of  several 
important  treatises  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
which  are  only  to  be  read  in  a  black  letter 
folio  published  in  the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor, 
of  which  oven  the  British  Museum  has  only 
a  single  copy,  and  that  not  absolutely 
perfect,  though  the  three  missing  leaves 
liavo  been  supplied  in  MS.  For  want  of  a 
serious  study  of  liis  writings  we  do  not 
understand  Sir  Tliomas'  real  mind,  and  a 
more  record  of  the  incidents  of  a  man's  life 
without  a  careful  study  of  his  mind  can 
never  be  quite  satisfactory. 

That  the  true  life,  mind,  and  character  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  should  be  better  under- 
stood among  us  is  all  the  more  important, 
because  it  would  tend  to  dissipate  a  multi- 
tude of  false  impressions  bearing  not  only 
upon  history,  but  upon  religion,  which  it  is 
very  desirable  should  be  altogether  got  rid 
of.     Father  Bridgett  writes,  of  course,  from 
a  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view ;  but  it  is 
not  to  the  credit  of  Protestantism  that  we 
sliould   allow   those   of    his   communion    a 
monopoly  of  truth  in  some  things  which  are 
matters  of  plain  historical  and  biographical 
fact.     It  is,  for  instance,  tlxe  belief  of  many 
to  this   day — because   asserted   again    and 
again  by  writers  who  ought  to  know  better — 
that  Sir  Thomas  More  was  a  persecutor.     It 
is  not  denied  that  he  set  forth  in  his  Utopia 
high  principles  of  religious  toleration  ;   but 
it  is  asserted  that  he  departed  from  them  in 
practice  in   his  later  years,    and    whipped 
men  for  their  religious  beliefs  at  a  tree  in 
his  own  garden.     Now  this  was  not  a  mere 
legend  of  after  times  ;  it  was  an  invention  of 
some  of  his  own  contemporaries,  denounced 
by  himself  as  a  very  impudent  lie.     !More, 
indeed,   hated  heresy,    and   by    no    means 
denied  that  the  settled  faith  of  a  Christian 
country  should  be  protected  from  irreverent 
onslaught   by   men   who   were    persecutors 
themselves  ;  but  as  regards  his  own  personal 
bearing  towards  heretics  he  says  expressly 
that,  with  two  exceptions,    he  never   gave 
any   of   them  "so  much  as  a  fillip  on. the 
forehead."     And  of  these  two  cases,  the  one 
was  a  young  lad  in  his  service  trying  to 
contaminate  another  child  ;  the  second  was 
a  lunatic  who  had  created  a  disturbance  at 
mass  by   gross  misconduct,   and  on   whom 
a  little  mild  chastisement  seems  to  have  had 
a  very  good  effect. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  therefore, 
that  whoever  attributes  acts  of  religious 
persecution  to  Sir  Thomas  More  must  be 
prepared  to  maintain  that  the  martyr  was 
a  positively  rmtruthful,  dishonest  man. 
This  no  one  believed  in  his  own  day  or  has 
believed  since,  although  every  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  calumniators  in  his  time 
as  soon  as  it  was  evident  that  ho  could  not 


be  won  over  to  countenanco  the  king  in  hiei 
repudiation  of  Katharine  of  Arragon.  Yet 
Foxe  the  Martyrologist,  who  was  a  young 
man  when  More  died,  was  not  ashamed  to 
repeat,  many  years  afterwards,  the  stories 
which  More  himself  had  denounced  as 
impudent  fabrications.  And,  owing  mainly 
to  the  undue  credit  in  which  his  famous 
work  has  been  generally  held,  tliose  false- 
hoods were  again  repeated  by  Bishop  Burnet 
(for  the  benefit  of  an  age  which  believed  iu 
Titu9  Oates),  and  have  been  further  pro- 
pagated in  our  own  day  by  Mr.  Froude, 
besides  other  writers.  Truly  it  is  not  au 
easy  thing  to  kUl  a  falsehood  ! 

Father  Bridgett  devotes  a  whole  chapter 
of  twenty  pages  to  the  discussion  of  More'a 
treatment  of  heretics  and  of  his  mental 
attitude  towards  them.  The  latter  is  a  some- 
what more  difficult  subject  to  expound  in  a 
brief  article,  and  possibly  even  the  space 
given  to  it  by  Father  Bridgett  may  be 
deemed  a  trifle  insufficient.  IBut  practical 
Englislimen  generally  judge  of  a  philosophy 
by  its  fruits,  and  they  may  well  be  satisfied 
that  neither  in  mind  nor  in  act  was  Sir 
Thomas  More  a  persecutor.  On  another 
subject  which,  carefully  considered,  throws 
very  considerable  light  on  the  history 
of  the  English  Eeformation,  Father  Brid- 
gett feels  it  necessary  to  exercise  some 
delicacy.  It  is  a  fact  that  Avill  perhaps 
astonish  a  good  many  people  who  think 
of  the  cause  for  which  More  died,  that 
even  in  his  mature  manhood,  when  he 
was  over  forty  years  of  age,  he  had  some 
doubt  whether  the  paj)acy  was  a  divine 
institution  or  not ;  and  when  Henry  VIII. 
was  writing  his  book  against  Luther,  which 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  More  suggested  to  his  Majesty  that 
he  had  expressed  himself  on  this  subject 
rather  too  decidedly. 

"Whoreunto,"  observes  Sir  Thomas  himself, 
"  his  Highness  answered  me  that  he  would  in 
no  wise  anything  niinish  of  that  matter,  of 
which  thing  his  Highness  showed  me  a  secret 
cause,  whereof  I  had  never  heard  anything 
before." 

This  incident  is  related  not  only  by  Father 
Bridgett,  but  also  by  Father  Doroau  in  his 
recent  work  on  the  Carthusians,  reviewed 
by  me  in  this  journal  a  few  weeks  ago 
(Academy,  February  9,  No.  981),  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  an  over- 
sight in  that  article.  Father  Doreau  makes 
the  king  say  in  answer  to  More:  "Non, 
non,  je  ne  puis  ctre  trop  explicite.  N'est-oe 
pas du Saint  Siege  que  je  tiens  macouronne?" 
Father  Doreau  did  not  mention  from  what 
source  he  had  derived  his  information  here  ; 
and  I  confess  I  could  not  imagine  where  he 
had  found  it,  having  qiiite  forgotten  at  the 
time  that  the  conversation  was  recorded  not 
only  by  More  himself,  but  by  his  son-in-law 
Eoper,  whose  words,  or  rather  whose 
report  of  More's  words,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  To  that  answered  his  Highness,  'Whatso- 
ever impediment  be  to  the  contrary,  we  will  set 
forth  that  authority  to  the  uttermost,  for  we 
receive  from  that  see  our  crown  imperial '  ; 
which  I  never  heard  of  before  till  his  grace  told 
it  me  with  his  own  mouth." 

Henry's  zeal  at  that  time  was  extra- 
ordinary; but  surely  he  could  not  have 
meant  to  repeat  King  John's  acknowledg- 
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nient  of  the  feudal  subjection  of  England  to 
the  Holy  See.  If  so,  well  might  More  say- 
that  he  never  had  heard  of  such  an  intention 
before.  It  is  difficult,  in  fact,  to  say  what 
the  King  really  could  have  meant ;  but  the 
words,  if  rightly  reported,  might  be  taken 
to  signify  that  Henry  was  indebted  to  the 
Pope  for  recognising  his  crown  as  imperial 
and  not  simply  regal.  In  such  a  matter, 
papal  recognition  was  enough  to  settle  the 
question. 

There  is  but  one  serious  inaccuracy  that 
I  have  observed  in  this  book.  Chapter  ix. 
is  devoted  to  a  portion  of  More's  career  when 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  "Secretary  and 
Privy  Councillor;"  but  I  know  no  evidence 
that  he  ever  held  the  former  offico  at  all. 
Richard  Pace  was  at  that  time  tlie  King's 
Secretary  ;  and  though  Father  Bridgett  calls 
him  More's  co-secretary,  there  is  no  warrant 
for  supposing  it  to  have  been  a  joint 
appointment.  More,  indeed,  wrote  letters 
from  court  by  the  King's  command,  but 
they  were  alwajs  in  his  own  name  and 
sometimes  expressed  incidentally  very  un- 
official sentiments  characteristic  of  the 
writer ;  as,  for  instance,  after  recording  a 
wish  of  tlie  King,  then  about  to  make  war  on 
France,  that  he  might  soon  be  "  governor  " 
of  that  kingdom,  "  I  pra}'  Clod,"  adds  Sir 
Thomas,  "if  it  be  good  for  his  Grace  and 
for  this  realm,  that  then  it  may  prove  so, 
and  else  in  the  stead  tliereof  I  pray  (rod 
send  hi.-^  ( rrace  an  lionourable  and  profitable 
peace."  It  was  to  Henrj-'s  credit  in  those 
days — before  he  came  under  Anne  Boleyn's 
influence — that  he  was  glad  to  be  served  by 
a  man  of  independent  mind. 

James  Gairdneii. 


Talen  and  Slrtchea  bi/  the  Right  Hon.  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  With  a 
Prefatory  Memoir  by  J.  Logie  Eobertson. 
(Paterson.^ 

The   contents   of    this    collection   of    Lord 
Beaconsfield's   shorter   writings   are   neces- 
sarily unequal  in  value.     There  is  no  literary 
merit  in  the  three  juvenile  tales — "  A  True 
Story,"   "  The  Carrier  Pigeon,"   and  "  The 
Consul's  Daughter  "  :  there  is  not  even  the 
extravagance  which  testifies  to  undisciplined 
power,    and   which  maj'  therefore   provide 
some  hint  of  j)romise  for  the  future  ;  they 
are  simply  crude  and  conventional  literary 
exercises,  without  a  single  turn  of  expression 
to  remind  us  that  we  are  reading  the  tenta- 
tive essays  of  one  who,  if  not  a  great  writer, 
■was   certainly   a  great  phrase-maker.      In 
"  Walstein,  or  a  Cure  for  Melancholy,"  he 
has  evidently  found,  or  is  just  about  to  find, 
his  true  metier,  some  of  the  touches  both  in 
the  conversational  and  descriptive  passages 
being    charactoristieallj-    epigrammatic     or 
grandiose;  but   "Walstein"   is  a  fragment 
which    contains    no   materials   for   even    a 
plausible   guess   concerning  its  intellectual 
or  artistic  justification.     The  sketches,  for 
the  most  part  oriental,  which  appear  at  the 
close  of  the  volume,  have  more  of  formal 
completeness,     but     they    are    in     essence 
eciually  fragmentary  ;  they  are  not  "  works," 
but  highly  finished  studies  or  memoranda, 
interesting  mainly  as  indicating  the  writer's 
passion    for    a    somewhat     theatrical    pic- 
tures(jueness,    The  characteristic  sentiment 


is,  for  the  most  part,  held  in  solution  ;  and 
only  once  or  twice  does  it  crystallise  in 
direct  expression,  as  in  the  recognisable' 
Disraelian  peroration  to  the  elaborately 
florid  rhapsody  upon  the  glories  of  Munich. 

"  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  present  age  to  xmdcr- 
rate  the  influence  of  individual  character.  For 
myself,  I  have  ever  rejected  this  consolation  of 
mediocrity.  I  boliove  that  everything  that  is 
great  has  been  accomplished  by  groat  men.  It 
is  not  what  I  witnessed  at  Munich,  or  know  of 
its  sovereign,  that  should  make  mo  doubt  the 
truth  of  my  conviction.  Munich  is  the  creation 
of  its  king,  and  Louis  of  Bavaria  is  not  only  a 
king,  but  a  poet.  A  poet  on  a  throne  has 
realised  his  dreams." 

It  is  not  easy  to  recall  an  equally  brief 
passage  in  which  the  author  is  so  perfectly 
successful  in  the  assumption  of  his  favourite 
pose.  The  manner  is  as  regal  as  the  themo. 
It  is  a  monarch's  eloge  spoken  by  a  brother 
monarch. 

The  main  justification  for  the  volume  is, 
however,  to  be  found  in  the  three  burlesque 
narratives,  "Popanilla,"  "Ixionin  Heaven," 
and  "The  Infernal  Marriage,"  which  still 
remain  the  best  examples  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  lightness  of  reckless  touch  in  gay, 
irresponsible,  all-round   satire  ;  and  in  tlie 
stately    monogi-aph    "On     tlie     Life    and 
Writings  of  Mr.  Isaac  Disraeli,"   which  it 
seems  hardly  possible  to  believe  could  have 
been  written  by  the  same  pen,  distinguished 
as  it  is   by  a   fine   seriousness,    a   judicial 
dignity,  and  a  classical  restraint  that  stand 
in  startling  contrast  to  the  elvish  flightiness 
of   the   first-named   works.      "Popanilla" 
belongs    to    the    school    founded    by   that 
adventurous  traveller  Ijomuel  Gulliver,  and 
represents   therefore    a   class   of   literature 
which  very  speedily  becomes  old-fashioned, 
unless,  as  in  the  case  of  Swift's  romance, 
freshness  of  interest  is  secured  by  very  rare 
intellectual    or    literary    power.      In    this 
matter  of  wearing  well  "  Popanilla"  is  not 
unworthy  to  be  named  in  the  same  sentence 
with  its  model ;  for,  though  originally  pub- 
lished more  than  sixty  years  ago,  the  reader 
of  to-day  has  no  perception  of  that  flatness 
which  seems  as  natural  to  the  satire  of  the 
last  decade   as  to  the   champagne   opened 
last   night.      In    the    sketch   of  men   and 
manners  in  ^'raibleusia  the  h"mour  retains 
its  original  sparkle,  the  satire  its  pristine 
dryness  on  the  palate  ;  and  to  say  this  of  a 
simple 7>«  dhaprit  is  to  say  much.     For  it 
must   be  noted  that   "  Popanilla "  and  its 
companion  burlesques  are  Jeiu-  d'esprit,  and 
nothing  more.      They   are   satires   indeed, 
but  their  satire  is  gay,  freakish,  indiscrimi- 
nating ;    it  has   no   polemical   purpose,    or 
indeed  purpose  of  any  sort,  behind  it ;  it  is 
light  mockery  for  mockery's  sake  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  laughter  which  it  provokes. 
It     would     bo     possible      to     draw     from 
"Popanilla"  the  inference  that  the  writer 
had  no  convictions,  but  quite  impossible  to 
show  that  any  homogeneous  set  of  convic- 
tions is  sjiecially   singled   out  for  assault. 
He   tilts  all   round ;  and   before  his   lance 
down  topple  the  invented  representatives  of 
the  very  "  causes  "  to  which  he  was  supposed 
to  be  most  consistently  devoted,  as  well  as 
those  which  were  always  the  objects  of  his 
scorn. 

"Popanilla"   is   of  satire   ftU    compact; 


"  Ixion  in  Heaven"  and  "The  Infernal 
Marriage  "  are  pure  burlesques,  with  here 
and  there  a  satirical  passage  thrown  in  as  a 
makeweight.  The  former  is  the  more 
brilliant  and  idiosyncratic,  more  richly 
studded  with  Disraelian  spangles.  It  is  in 
"Ixion"  that  we  find  the  often  quoted 
"  Adventures  are  to  the  adventurous,"  and 
the  equally  quotable  "  lie  who  laughs  at 
Destiny  will  gain  Fortune,"  with  a  fre- 
quently recurring  toudi  of  jaunty  cynicism 
like  the  question  of  .Jove  to  Ixion,  "What  1 
was  Dia  jealous,  whicli  is  common  ;  or  false, 
which  is  commoner  ;  or  both,  which  is  com- 
monest '?  "  There  do  not  seem  to  be  many 
personal  references  :  but  of  course  Apollo, 
the  divine  bard  "whose  love  of  fame  was 
only  equalled  by  his  horror  of  getting  fat," 
is  Byron.  The  satire  of  portrait-painting  is 
caricature ;  but  even  in  this  portrait  tho 
ruling  spirit  of  the  piece  retains  its 
supremacy,  and  caricature  passes  into  ex- 
travaganza. 

"'A  great  poet,'  says  Apollo,  '  caimot  bo 
kept  down.  Look  at  my  case.  Marsyas  said 
of  my  first  volume  that  it  was  pretty  good 
poetry  for  a  god,  and  in  answer  I  wrote  a  satire 
and  flayed  Marsyas  alive.  But  what  is  poetry, 
and  what  is  criticism,  and  what  is  life!'  Air. 
And  what  is  air  ';  Do  you  know  ?  I  don't.  All 
is  mystery,  and  all  is  gloom,  and  ever  and  anon 
from  out  of  the  clouds  a  star  breaks  forth,  and 
glitters,  and  that  star  is  Poetry.'  '  Splendid  I  ' 
exclaimed  Minerva.  '  I  do  not  exactly  imdor- 
stand  you,'  said  Neptune." 

To  pass  from  these  sparkling  whimsi- 
calities to  the  almost  Quaker-like  gravity, 
decorum,  and  restraint  of  the  essay  "On  tho 
Life  and  Writings  of  Mr.  Isaac  Disraeli "  is 
an  almost  bewildering  transition.  Tlie 
former  are  typically  romantic  in  substance 
and  spirit ;  tho  latter  is  as  typically  classical, 
having  in  its  every  sentence  the  classical 
notes  of  dignity  and  severe  taste.  There  is 
not  an  exaggerated  epithet,  not  a  flamboyant 
phrase  :  the  younger  Disraeli,  while  Tanered 
was  but  a  year  old,  wrote  of  the  elder  as 
Addison  might  havo  written  of  Tickell  had 
he  survived  him.  Xor  docs  the  biography 
of  tho  writer  suggest  any  doubt  of  the 
perfect  naturalness  and  spontaneity  of  a 
manner  which  at  first  sight  seems  so  ob- 
viously, almost  grotescjuely,  uncharacteristic. 
It  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  author  of 
"  Ixion  in  Hoaven  "  as  a  successful  courtier  : 
it  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  author  of  the 
essay  on  Isaac  Disraeli  as  anything  else. 
And  it  is  certain  that  there  never  was  a  more 
supremely  successful  courtier  than  Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

It  must  be  added  that  Mr.  Logie  Robert- 
son's prefatory  paper  admirably  serves  its 
purpose  as  an  introduction,  and  attempts 
nothing  more.  Of  such  a  piece  of  work 
higher  praise  is  impossible,  for  adequacy 
without  superfluity  is  the  ne  phts  ultra  of 
editorial  dutj'. 

jAirEs  AsncEOFT  Noble. 


Studies  in  Sfatififics.     By  George  Bliindell 

Longstaff.  (Edward  Stanford.) 
The  structure  of  Dr.  Longstaff's  work  is  as 
heterogeneous  as  the  compositioa  of  seme 
of  the  colonial  populations  which  he  has  so 
ably  analysed  in  the  course  of  those  statis- 
tical studies.     The  first  three  chipters  aie, 
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as  tlie  author  says,  "  of  an  introductory  and 
elementary  cliaracter  "  ;  l)ut  we  cannot  add 
witli  him  :  "  and  will  be  wisely  skipped  by 
the  expert."  On  the  contrary,  they  will  be 
read  witli  the  pleasure  which  even  experts 
derive  from  a  luminous  restatement  of  first 
principles.  Nor,  indeed,  are  the  reflections 
in  the  third  chapter  concerning  the  effect 
of  epidemics  on  death-rate  so  very  ele- 
mentary. 

The  central  portion  of  the  book  is  occupied 
with  the  growth  of  population  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  with  the  omission  of 
Asia  and  other  notable  exceptions.  Not 
merely  the  growth  of  each  total  population, 
but  Iho  proportions  and  changes  in  the  pro- 
portions of  its  constituent  elements,  are  the 
object  of  Dr.  Longstaff's  measurement. 
Thus,  lie  finds  that  in  the  United  States 
about  C2  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  may 
be  looked  upon  as  of  Anglo-American 
stock.  Our  colonies  in  Australasia  con- 
trast favourably  with  the  United  States 
in  respect  of  homogeneity.  The  statistics 
which  Dr.  Longstaff  employs  in  tliis 
part  of  his  studies  are  for  the  most  part 
not  absolutely  new.  For  instance,  the 
evidence  Ihat  population  is  tending  to 
ngglomerate  in  large  cities,  both  in  this 
country  and  others,  will  not  come  as  a 
surprise  to  many  readers.  But  the  author 
has  made  familiar  facts  his  own  by  the 
clearness  of  his  exposition  and  the  im- 
portance of  his  deductions.  All  the  devices 
by  which  statistical  data  are  submitted  to 
"the  faithful  eyes"  —  every  species  of 
diagram,  curiously  coloured  and  shaded — 
enrich  these  sumptuous  pages.  If  the 
writer  is  discussing  the  growth  of  London, 
lie  docs  not  content  himself  with  the  ligures 
of  birth-rate  and  tlie  statistics  of  migration, 
but  he  presents  the  lively  picture  of  a  very 
large  baby  standing  by  the  side  of  a  way- 
faring man  with  staff  and  satchel.  The 
height  of  the  baby  represents  the  "natural 
increase"  of  I^ondon  ;  the  much  smaller 
height  of  the  wayfarer  represents  the  growth 
by  migration- — the  balance  of  immigration 
ever  emigration.  All  the  statistics  which 
Dr.  Longstaff  employs  are  not  so  accurate 
as  those  which  relate  to  London.  It 
is  not  every  foreign  census  which  can 
be  absolutel}'  trusted.  But  the  figures 
suffice  for  deductions,  which  often  relate  to 
quality  rather  than  quantity,  and  are  poli- 
tically interesting,  if  not  arithmetically 
exact.  For  instance,  the  distribution  of  the 
Irish  in  America — in  the  manufacturing 
centres  rather  than  on  the  prairi&s — suggests 
the  question  :  "  Is  it  that  this  much-talked- 
of  Innd-hunger  loses  its  political  value  in 
his  [the  Irishman's]  new  home?"  The 
author  remarks  on  the  danger  to  the  United 
States  from  the  increase  of  the  coloured 
population,  and  on  the  trouble  which  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  French  inhabitants  in 
Canada  may  cause  in  the  future.  The  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal  are  in  a  still  less  satis- 
factory condition.  Eegretting  that  "emi- 
gration to  Soutli  Africa  is  not  so  active  as 
might  bo  wished,"  Dr.  Longstaff  assigns 
among,  or  above,  other  causes  for  this 
that  "the  vacillating  policy  of  tlie  home 
government,  culminating  in  the  surrender 
of  the  Transvaal  after  the  disaster  of 
Majuba  Hill,  has   destroyed  our  i)restige, 


and  caused  a  general  feeling  of  uncertainty 
and  insecurity." 

Dr.  Longstaff  speaks  with  more  authority 
on  the  purely  medical  and  technical  inquiries 
which  occupy  the  latter  part  of  the  book. 
To  fully  appreciate  the  worth  of  the  con- 
clusions which  he  here  reaches  would  re- 
quire a  greater  knowledge  of  the  subject- 
matter  than  most  critics  possess.  It  is 
at  least  safe  to  say  that  statistical  unifor- 
mity, the  law  of  large  numbers  as  it  has 
been  called,  has  seldom  lieen  exhibited 
more  strikingly  than  by  some  of  the  dia- 
grams relating  to  the  causes  and  fatal 
consequences  of  disease.  This  general 
character  is  hardly  applicable  to  one  par- 
ticular case,  the  statistics  of  hydrophobia, 
owing  to  the  paiicity  of  the  observations. 
These,  liowever,  suffice  to  establisli  some 
conclusions.  Contrary  to  popular  impres- 
sion, it  appears  that  hydrophobia  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  "dog-days"; 
while  the  corresponding  disease  in  dogs, 
rabies,  reaches  its  maximum  intensity  in 
spring  and  autumn,  rather  than  under  the 
influence  of  Sirius.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
boj's  and  men  die  of  hydrophobia  in  very 
much  greater  numbers  than  females  of  the 
same  ages.  Is  this  difference  due  solely  to 
the  greater  rashness  of  tlie  male,  or  is  it 
a  less  accidental  attribute  of  sex?  Some 
colour  is  given  to  the  latter  suggestion  by 
the  evidence  that  dogs  are  more  liable  than 
bitches  to  the  disease  of  rabies  ;  but  the 
danger  of  flying  to  conclusions  from  sta- 
tistical data  is  illustrated  by  the  statement 
which  a  good  authority  has  made  that, 
"  when  rabies  finds  its  way  into  a  kennel  of 
fox-hounds,  the  mad  dogs  bite  the  dogs, 
but  spare  the  bitches."  The  cautions  with 
which  figures  must  be  interpreted  are  well 
inculcated  by  Dr.  Longstaff  in  some  occa- 
sional remarks  on  the  logic  of  statistics,  as 
well  as  in  the  general  spirit  of  scientific 
inquiry  which  characterises  his  work. 

F.  Y.  Edgeworth. 


NEW  no-\t;ls. 

The  PhiladeJphian.     By  L.  J.  .Tennings.     In 
3  vols.     (Hurst  &  Blackett.) 

His  Cousin  Adair.     By  Gordon  Eoy.     In  3 
vols.     (Blackwood.) 

TJie  Doner  of  Earth.     By  Ethel  Glazebrook. 
In  3  vols.     (Percival.) 

To  Sare  Hitmelf.     By  Captain  Claude  Bray. 
In  2  vols.     (Bentley.) 

Not  a  Moment  to  Sjiare.     By  H.  C.  Davidson. 
In  2  vols.     (Sampson  Low.) 

Uneqiudly  Yolced.     By  Mrs.  Needell.     (Edin- 
burgh :  Oliphant,  Anderson,  and  Ferrier.) 

The    Blacl     Drop.      By     Hume     Nisbet. 
(Trischler.) 

The    Elixir    and    Other    Tales.     By   George 
Ebers.     (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

Les  Suites  d'une  Grere.     By  Maurice  Block. 
(Paris :  Hachette.) 

It  may  seem  a  grudging  and  unkindly 
criticism  to  say  that  Mr.  Jennings's  The 
Dhiladelphian  begins  so  well  that  it  ought  to 
end  better.  Yet  rcspieefnem  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  first  of  those  rules  of  art  which 
Mr.  Besant  would  have  \is  critics  impress  all 


the  while,  in  a  popular  style  that  the  Beaver 
can  well  understand,  on  the  said  Beaver  (this, 
by  the  way,  will  be  said  to  be  an  unconscious, 
and  therefore  damning,  acknowledgment  of 
the  likeness  of  the  critic  to  the  Butcher,  but 
we  cannot  helj)  that).  A  good  beginning 
will  make  a  man  read  the  book,  no  doubt. 
A  good  ending  will  make  him  read  it  again, 
and  that  is  what  has  to  be  aimed  at  by  the 
artist  as  distinguished  from  the  circulating 
library  caterer.  Not  that  Mr.  Jennings  is  of 
this  latter  kind,  but  that  perhaps  he  has 
something  to  learn  before  he  ranks  in  the 
foi-mer.  Tlie  beginning  is  very  good. 
Colonel  Pendleton,  a  Virginian  gentle- 
man and  defender  to  the  last  of  the 
"  lost  cause,"  is  attractive.  His  faithful 
northern  friend  and  partner  Eufus  Snapper 
• — whose  fidelity  makes  him  a  rich  man  after 
apparent  ruin — is  good.  His  daughter 
Edith  is  good.  His  English  or  AVelsli 
friend,  Poland  Clavering,  who  has  made 
one  mistake  in  his  life,  though  xmluckily 
that  is  the  irremediable  one  of  marriage,  is 
good.  The  embroilment  of  these  persons 
with  the  minor  personages  —  Geoffrey 
Clavering,  Poland's  son  by  a  former 
marriage,  who  has  quarrelled  with  his 
father,  and  has  to  the  knowledge  of  few 
people  followed  his  father's  mistake  ;  Sam 
Rafferty,  the  second  Mrs.  Clavering's  son  by 
her  first  husband,  and  the  enigmatic  Mrs. 
Martin — is  good.  The  marriages  and  the 
murders,  those  all-important  incidents,  are 
managed  so  well  that  even  a  tolerably 
skilled  novel-reader  may  be  as  much  on  the 
wrong  track  as  was  'cute  Mr.  Snapper  in 
attributing  them  to  their  performers.  Yet 
somehow  or  other  the  interest  seems  to  tail 
off  a  little,  whether  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Geoffrey  Clavering,  who,  if  not  the  hero, 
is  ^hejetine  premier,  is  utterly  unattractive  ; 
or  to  the  other  fact  that  Tom  Finch,  a 
scholar  out  at  elbows,  Geoffrey's  tutor, 
deluder,  and  horse-leech,  upon  whom  most 
of  the  action  turns,  is  utterly  unnatural ;  or 
to  the  third  fact  that  the  Irish-American 
Daly,  another  very  important  personage,  is 
dim  and  theatrical,  we  need  not  enquire 
here.  After  all,  it  is  no  bad  compliment  to 
a  book  to  say  that  it  is  interesting  enough 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  it  to  make 
us  expect  it  to  become  even  more  interesting 
at  the  end. 

ITu  Consin  Adair  speaks  very  well  for 
Miss  Eoy's  (there  is  not  much  doubt  about 
the  sex  of  "  Gordon  ")  power  of  drawing 
women.  The  situation  of  a  family  of  entirely 
female  poor  relations,  tolerated  and  patro- 
nised by  their  cousins  and  neighbours  at 
the  Great  House,  is  not  a  new  one ;  but  it 
offers  good  opportunities  to  good  talents, 
and  Miss  Eoy  has  not  baidked  them.  The 
selfish,  querulous  insignificance  of  the 
mother  is  a  little  hackneyed,  and  the 
elfishness  of  the  j-oungest  daughter  ex- 
aggerated ;  but  the  contrast  of  the  helpful 
and  self-sacrificing  Adair  and  her  second 
sister  Agnes,  who  is  self-helpful  but  not 
self-sacrificing,  is,  though  old  enough,  well 
done  ;  while  the  insolent,  though  not  wholly 
ill-meaning,  prosperity  of  their  cousin  Isabel 
is  still  better.  Good,  too,  is  the  actress 
Cicely  Charteris,  who  marries,  half  by  force, 
"  his  cousin  Adair's  "  cousin  Douglas,  and 
her  final  scene  of  unintentional  tragedy  is 
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fairly  managed.  But  Miss  Eoy,  ifsh^had 
been  more  of  a  deaconess  in  her  craft,  would 
have  lopped  off  the  postscript  of  rapture 
between  Adair  and  Douglas  when  he  is 
"  free."  Let  her  perpend  how  the  delicate 
and  unerring  art  of  Thackeray  (oh,  Mr. 
Besant,  what  toils  do  we  go  through  to 
please  you !)  dealt  with  this  situation  in  The 
Neu-comes ;  how  even  the  much  blunter  art 
of  Trollope  handled  it  in  The  Bertrams,  and 
discern  that  raptures  of  this  kind  over  a 
grave  are  a  little  awkward. 

The  Boner  of  Earth  is  apparently  a  first 
book,  and,  thougli  there  is  merit  in  it,  it  is 
very  "  young."  Mrs.  Glazebrook  has  for- 
gotten, or  has  not  perceived,  that  in  order 
to  make  us  sympathise  with  the  lamentable 
results  of  a  mistake,  the  mistake  must  be 
"  sympathetic."  Stella  Graham's  mistake- 
that  of  refusing  a  man  whom  she  loves 
because  she  thinks  her  father  would  not  like 
the  marriage,  and  marrying  a  clever  snob 
whom  she  hardly  knows  because  she  thinks 
her  father  would  like  it — is  not  "sym- 
pathetic "  at  all.  Even  Iphigenia  does  not 
interest  ua  very  warmly;  and  Iphigenia, 
poor  thing,  by  no  means  invited  anybody 

"  To  draw  a   sharp    knife    through    her    tender 
throat," 

as  the  elder  and  more  striking  version  ran. 
However,  slie  is  badly  treated  and  she  is  ill, 
and  she  is  poetical,  and  slie  is  unlucky  in  her 
men-folk,  and  she  perishes  in  a  dying  fall 
that  is  sufficiently  pathetic  ;  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  average  reader  of 
the  present  day  may  very  possibly  like  tlie 
book  better  than  we  do.  It  has  a  good 
many  modern  touches  which  will  please  him 
or  her. 

To  people  who  dislike  the  improbable, 
Captain  Bray's  novel  may  possibly  be 
shocking.  Almost  the  entire  conduct  of 
Lord  Cardstone,  alias  Captain  St.  Ambert, 
alias  Hugh  Lambert,  Esq.,  in  courting, 
marrj'ing,  and  concealing  his  wife,  and  then 
in  believing  her  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
their  child,  leaves  the  improbable  far  behind 
and  plunges  into  the  simply  incompre- 
hensible. That  even  the  stupidest  adminis- 
trators of  "crowner's  quest"  law,  or  the 
most  incapable  J.P.  that  a  heated  Radical 
imagination  can  conceive,  should  have  dis- 
covered any  evidence  against  her  at  all  is 
unbelievable ;  but  that'  the  grand  jury 
should  have  found  a  true  bill,  and  that  after 
that  any  counsel  for  the  Crown  should  have 
attempted  to  carry  on  tlie  case  or  any  judge 
have  allowed  it  to  go  to  the  petty  jury, 
requires  the  addition  to  the  English  language 
of  some  word  which  shall  stand  to  "  un- 
believable" as  that  does  to  "not  quite 
likely."  Still,  there  is  something  rather 
engaging  in  the  book,  and  it  enforces  three 
excessively  sound  morals.  The  first  is  that 
no_  coimsel  should  take  unprofessional  and 
private  interest  in  his  client ;  the  second, 
that  no  one  should  meddle  between  hiisband 
and  wife  ;  and  the  third,  that  the  very  worst 
use  to  which  you  can  put  a  pretty  and 
amiable  girl  is  to  try  to  fix  on  her  a  murder 
of  which  another  woman  has  been  acquitted. 
These  be  indeed  truths ;  and  in  one  special 
conjuncture,  when  the  obliged  Lady  Card- 
stone  and  the  harassed  Lord  Cardstone  both 
turn  on  Denis  HaUord  and  rend  l^im  for  his 


meddling,  Captain  Bray  has  displayed  real 
if  not  wholly  conscious,  humour. 


There  is  a  murder  in  Mr.  Coleman  David- 
son's book  also  ;  and  that  wiU  be  enough  to 
recommend  it  to  some  people,  for  whom  it 
will  also  have  the  attraction  of  containing 
the  (for  a  time  successful)  attempt  of  a 
penniless  adventurer  to  get  hold  of  a  con- 
siderable property.  "We  do  not  ourselves 
care  very  greatly  for  either  subject  in  itself, 
and  we  tliink  we  have  seen  both  handled 
better  than  by  Mr.  Davidson ;  but  tliose 
who  really  like  such  subjects  seldom  care 
much  about  the  handling. 

The  central  situation  of  Unequalli/  Yoked 
is  good  though  not  novel,  and  part  of  the 
treatment  of  it  is  good  likewise.  A  person 
of  high  degree  falls  in  love  with  and  marries 
an  exquisitely  pretty  girl  in  quite  the  lower 
rank  of  the  middle  class — quarrelling  with 
his  family  to  do  so.  His  wife  is  not  bad- 
hearted  ;  but  she  has  been  very  badlj' 
brought  up,  and  has  married  him  simply  to 
be  comfortable  and  amuse  herself.  Instead 
of  this  she  finds  herself  shut  up  in  a  country 
neighbourhood  with  no  amusements  anil 
very  little  society.  Her  husband  is  absent 
at  his  parish  work  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  and,  though  deeply  in  love  with  her, 
is  neither  very  demonstrative  nor  disposed 
to  make  himself  her  slave.  To  crown 
it  all,  an  old  lover,  whom  she  has  jilted, 
makes  his  appearance,  and  one  of  those 
amiable  persons  against  whom  Middleton 
warned  the  other  sex  in  "  Women  Beware 
Women  "  does  all  the  evil  she  can.  The  in- 
terest of  the  book  is  almost  limited  to  the 
behaviour  and  character  of  the  heroine; 
but  so  far  it  is  not  inconsiderable. 

Some  experience  has  first  led  us  to  form, 
and  then  confirmed  us  in,  the  belief  that  in 
regard  to  the  works  of  authors  like  the 
author  of  Jlaii  Vp  it  is  best  to  say  little  but 
"Here  is  another."  For  either  you  must 
say  something  about  what  happens,  though 
the  agonised  reader  cries  "  Don't  tell  me  "; 
or  you  must  indulge  nasty  critical  remarks 
on  passages  such  as  that  which  describes  a 
lady  "  on  the  azure  velvet  sofa  laying  back- 
wards." And  what  does  a  reader  of  The 
Black  Drop  care  whether  the  lady  laid  or 
lay? 

Those  who  chiefly  know  Herr  Ebers  by 
large,  learned,  and,  to  tell  the  whole  truth, 
rather  ponderous  volumes,  may  like  him 
better  or  worse  in  the  short  tales  which 
Mrs.  Bell  has  translated.  They  are  some- 
thing in  the  familiar  Miirchen  style,  but 
with  differences. 

M.  Block's  Les  Suites  (Pune  Grere  is  hardly 
a  novel,  though  it  is  thrown  in  storj^  form, 
and  conveys  much  good  advice  therein,  after 
a  fashion  more  popular  in  England  some 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  than  now,  but  not 
extinct  with  us.  The  moral  is :  "  Pour 
atteindre  le  but,  il  faut  eviter  les  oonflits 
entre  patrons  et  ouvriers."  With  all  our 
heart !  even  if  it  be  easier  to  say  so  than  to 
go  and  do  it. 

Geoege  SAiXTSBrav. 
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The  River-side   Naturalist.      By  E.  Hamilton, 
M.D.     (Sampson  Low.)     It  was  an  ambitious 
project    to    attempt     to     describe     the    chief 
quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,   insects,   molluscs, 
and  flowers  which  appear  at  the  river-side,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fish  which  haunt  the  streams 
themselves.     The  task  involved  writing  on  the 
greater  part  of   the  English  fauna  and  flora ; 
yet  such  is  the  task  which  Dr.   Hamilton   has 
imposed  upon  himself,  mainly  in  the  interest  of 
anglers,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  bulk   of 
these  pages  having  alieady  been  published  in  the 
Anijler's  Oazelte.     It  is  only  fair  to  state  that 
he  has  accomplished  this  with  some  cleverness, 
and  that  a,  capital  index  is  of  the  greatest  assist- 
ance in  using  the  book.     Some  may  quarrel  at 
omissions—  ask,  for  instance,  why  the  hedgehog 
is  not  described,  or  the  carrion  crow,   which, 
according    to    an  old    authority,    seeum    sola 
spatiatiir  arena  ;    or  the  burbot,  a  fish  of  the 
midland  and  East    Anglian   streams;    but    a 
moment's  reflection  shows  that  the  book  would 
have  swelled  to  a  great  size  had  it  been  need- 
ful to  comprehend  these  creatures  and  others 
which  could  readily  be  named.     Dr.  Hamilton 
wished   to  lessen    popular    ignorance    among 
fishermen,    and    ho    has  certainly  succeeded. 
Many  men  go  fly-fishing  without  noticing  the 
marvels   of   Nature's   workmanship  which  are 
continually  to  be  observed  at  the  river-side,  and 
yet  it  is  hardly  credible  that  Dr.  Hamilton  should 
have  known  a  grayling  fisherman  who   could 
not    distinguish    the    goldfinch.        Others   use 
their  eyes  to  some  purpose,  and  both   classes 
will  find  instruction  and  interest  in  this  book. 
It  is  well  and  fully  illustrated  ;  and,   with   the 
exception  of  two  or  three,  the  student  will  find 
these  illustrations  helpful  in   identifying   the 
familiar  birds  of  the  water-side.     In  short,  it  is 
one   of  those   delightful   books   which  charms 
every  country  lover,  as  enabling  him  daily   to 
extend    bis    acquaintance    among    the    lower 
creatures  which  he  sees  aroimd  him,  and  which 
are  unusually  abundant  at  the   edge   of  rivers 
and   streams.      Of    the   different   diWsions    of 
British  creatures  here  treated,  the  quadrupeds 
and  the  birds  are  excellently  handled.     Most 
people   are  specially  interested  in  birds ;  and 
Dr.  Hamilton  generally  gives  the  salient  points 
in   the  habits   and  plumage   of  each   that  he 
describes  for  the  pui-pose  of  ready  identifica- 
tion, and  then  adds  anecdotes,  poetical  associa- 
tions, folklore,  and,  occasionally,   etymologies. 
Foreign  folklore  might  well  have  been  dispensed 
with,  and  Dr.  Hamilton's  etymologies  are  some- 
times queer,  to  say  the  least — as  in  the  word  he 
gives  as  Aristotle's  for  the  perch.  Every  here  and 
there  are  mistakes,  such  as  his   assertion   that 
the  dipper  does  not  dive.     It  generally  walks 
under  the  water,  but  we  have  seen  that  it  can 
and  does  dive.    It  is  hardly  coirect  to  say  with 
Seebohm  that  the  grey  wagtail  "  confines  itself 
entirely  to  the  water-side."  We  have  noticed  it 
in  a  garden  some  distance  from  a  brook,  but  it 
is   undoubtedly  almost  always   found   at    the 
waterside.     The  dotterell,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  scarcely  a  bird  that  would  be   expected  at 
the  water-side.     It  breeds  on  the  Cumberland 
mountains,  and  is  seen  on  the  East   Coast  at 
times  of  migration.     Its  feathers  arc  valuable 
for  artificial  flies,  and,  in  consequence,  the  bird  is 
becoming  more  rare  annually.    The  habit  of  the 
chaffinch   to   take   flies  on   the  wing  in   early 
spring  near  a  river  should  have  been  notiued. 
One  of  the  best  chapters  is  that  on  the  night- 
jar, and  Dr.  Hamilton  has  taken  special  pains 
to   bring  all  that  is  known   about    its    notes 
into   his    pages,    while  the  cut  of  the  bird  is 
excellent.     When  the  author  reaches  the  fishes 
he  devotes  a  sensible  chapter  to   their  senses 
and  organisation,  although  his  speculations  on 
the  sleep  of  fish  are  somewhat  crude.     A  good 
deal   of    information    is    given  about  the  sal- 
monidao.    The  eels  are  also  carefully  treated. 
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There  is  so  little  that  is  novel,  however,  to  bo 
said  of  fishes,  that  it  would  have  been  better 
not  to  have  touched  upon  them.  They  can 
scarcely  bo  termed  water-side  objects  for  the 
naturalist.  More  than  loOO  tons  of  eels,  it 
seems,  are  consumed  annually  by  London,  of 
which  about  1000  tons,  costing  £80,000,  come 
from  Holland.  Water-side  insects  are  well 
described,  particularly  the  ephemeridao.  The 
researches  of  Pictet  and  Eatnn  are  comprised  in 
the  acoonnts  of  these  beautiful  tlies.  Much 
attentiou  is  paid  also  to  the  difTerent  families  of 
trout  tlies,  and  the  figures  of  them  are  reniark- 
ably  good,  and  would  luucli  assist  identiiii'a- 
tion.  Country  book-clubs  should  order  Dr. 
Hamilton's  book.  It  will  familiarise  many  of 
the  resources  which  Nature  offers  in  lonely 
neighbourhoods  for  study,  and  which  makes 
life"  more  tolerable  during  the  dark,  wet 
months  of  winter.  The  author  should  have 
the  classical  words  carefully  corrected  in  a  new 
edition.  Pdins,  ardoca,  jiferas,  pi/ymans,  and 
erijtlieca  for  jw/ias,  anlni,  picnni,  jii/i/macn.i,  and 
erythuca  scarcely  conciliate  the  reader  ;  wliile 
chamdriiis  does  not  mean  "  the  bird  which  if 
looked  on  cures  the  jaundice,"  though  a  super- 
stition to  that  effect  did  exist.  What  shall  bo 
said  of  the  guise  in  which  an  old  fiiend  hero 
appears  — "  Ti incus  Daiiaos  ner  ilnna  frrcntes"  'i 
Several  English  quotations  are  similarly 
murdered.  Thus  Sluikspere's 
"Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beak?," 
becomes  "  Revenge,  affirm,  Isx.  "  ;  and  Scott's 

"  O'er  capon,  heron-shew,  and  crane, 
And  prmcely  peacock's  gilded  train," 

is  expanded  into  "  capon,  heron,  stew,  and 
crane."  It  is  a  pity  that  a  book  of  consider- 
able merit  should  be  disfigured  by  such 
blemishes.  Much  as  we  lovo  tho  river-side. 
Dr.  Hamilton's  book  points  out  that  there  is 
still  something  to  bo  learnt  there. 

Tonijues  in  Trees  and  Sermons  in  Stnnes.  By 
Rev.  W.  Tuckwell.  (George  Allen.)  That 
this  little  book  bears  tho  impiimattir  of  the 
Orpington  publisher  is  sufficient  guarantee  for 
its  tasteful  ajipearance  and  for  the  quality  of 
the  illustrations,  which  lend  it  an  additional 
charm.  "Tongues  in  Trees"  would  have 
formed  a  better  title,  for  little  or  nothing  is 
suid  of  stones.  The  author  discourses  in  a 
pleasant  informal  fashion,  like  the  wild 
gardens  of  which  it  treats,  of  trees  and  flowers, 
and  has  produced  a  book  which  every  lover  of 
a  garden  should  possess,  owing  to  its  suggestive 
character  and  the  many  points  at  which  it 
shows  that  gardens  and  sundials  touch  poetry, 
morals,  and  the  history  of  our  forefathers.  Mr. 
Tuckwell  writes  like  a  scholar,  with  all  a 
scholar's  appreciation  of  nature  and  rustic 
science.  With  regard  to  trees,  their  original 
habitat,  the  myths,  folklore,  and  sacred  associa- 
tions which  cling  to  them  are  lightly  handled, 
and  a  similar  treatment  is  accorded  to  flowers, 
the  derivation  of  tlieir  names,  the  doctrine  of 
signatures,  and  the  curiosities  of  plant-life. 
There  is  a  good  chapter  on  plairt-literature, 
always  a  fascinating  subject  to  country 
dwellers  ;  but  tho  best  in  the  book  describes 
four  typical  gardens— tho  Oxford  Botanical 
Garden,  New  College  Gardens,  a  rectory 
garden  (Mr.  Tuckwell's  own),  and  the  Thwaite 
garden  at_  Coniston.  A  subtle  perfume  of 
roses  and  violets  breathes  through  these  pages, 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  Sage  of  Brantwood 
probably  led  to  their  being  written.  The 
beautiful  lines  quoted  from  Keble,  how 

— "  happier  thoughts 
Spring  like  nnbidden  violets  from  the  sod"  — 

were,  however,  written  in  memory  of  his 
sister,  and  not  of  Lady  Heathcoto.  Perhaps  it 
i  s  worth  noting,  also,  that,  instead  of  two,  five 
mistletoe  oaks  liave  now  been  found  in  Here- 
fordshire.     The  derivation   of   "foxglove"  is 


more  likely  "folks'  gloves"  (/.e.  fairy  gloves), 
than  the  "  foxes'  ijleiv "  or  peal  of  bells. 
Rustics  have  no  superstitious  feeling  in  pre- 
ferring to  plant  potatoes  on  Good  Friday,  but 
their  masters  generally  grant  them  that  day, 
or  at  least  the  afternoon,  in  order  that  they 
may  plant  their  precious  crop.  There  is  no 
need  to  describe  this  dainty  volume  at  greater 
length.  When  spring  does  come,  it  is  just  the 
book  to  thrust  into  a  pocket  and  read  on  the 
sunny  seat  in  the  shrubbery,  while  tlie  garden 
favourites  flying  around  "cheep  and  twitter 
twenty  million  loves." 

/illi'  Jfiinrs  irith  Nature.  By  Charles  Dixon. 
(Chapman  i*i:  llall.)  Under  this  somewhat 
misleading  title  the  author  prints  a  score  of 
careful  studies  in  bird-life.  Like  his  previous 
books,  they  show  keen  observation,  are  thought- 
ful and  well  expressed.  Indeed  it  is  impossible 
for  a  lover  of  birds  to  peruse  them  without  find- 
ing that  ho  has  learned  much,  and  that  these 
essays  are  very  difi'cront  from  the  ordinary  trite 
writing  on  British  rural  Ufo.  Mr.  Dixon  is  an 
ardent  evolutionist,  and  thereby  raises  a  smile 
occasionally.  As  when  he  tells  us  that  "the 
non-singing  Passeres  have  chosen  to  court 
their  mates  by  means  of  colour;  .and  their 
jjowers  of  song  not  having  been  maintained, 
they  may  act  as  ornaments  in  the  woods,  but 
contribtitonothing  tothetuelodyof  the  country." 
This  speculation  irresistibly  reminds  tho  lover 
of  tho  Water  lialiies  of  the  trout  who  were  too 
idle  to  migrate  annually  to  tho  sea,  and  have 
therefore  been  condenmed  to  remain  small 
stationary  fish  compared  with  their  big  and 
travelled  brethren,  tho  salmon.  Throughout 
these  pages,  too,  Mr.  Dixon  allows  himself  to 
ride  a  tilt  at  tho  scientific  study  of  birds. 
"Ornithology  at  the  present  time,"  he  says, 
"  is  little  more  than  a  study  of  hard  names  "  ; 
and  ho  warns  his  readers  impressively  against 
"  what  pretends  to  be  a  scientific  study  of  thi^ 
or  that  Order."  Now  poetic  appreciation  and 
scientific  precision  in  the  study  of  birds  are 
perfectly  distinct,  though  certainly  not  incom- 
patible. A  man  may  possess  the  richest 
poetic  sensibility  with  regard  to  his  outdoor 
favourites,  and  yet  strictly  subordinate  his 
enthusiasm  to  scientific  methods  when  he  writes 
of  them.  At  all  events,  if  he  is  passionately 
fond  of  observing  bird-life  in  the  fields,  he  need 
not  decry  the  patient  labours  of  the  scientific 
ornithologists,  as  Mr.  Dixon  invariably  does. 
It  is  necessary  to  make  one  more  remark. 
Hampered  by  tho  exigencies  of  a  theory,  Mr. 
Dixon  ascribes  "great  intelligenoo  "  and  even 
reasoning  power  to  birds.  "Their  habits  are 
not  governed  by  instinctive  impulse,  or  by  a 
blind,  unreasoning,  and  infallible  power,  but 
are  controlled  by  reason."  It  will  be  nearer 
the  mark  to  say  that  tho  actions  of  birds  are 
controlled  by  adaptive  instinct.  With  these 
deductions,  it  is  pleasant  to  welcome  the 
author's  loving  work.  He  gives  an  excellent 
life-history  of  the  swallow,  which  may  be 
commended  to  the  many  admirers  of  this 
bird,  .and  describes  in  glowing  poetry  the 
flight  of  the  sky -lark.  Among  the  birds  which 
sing  during  the  night,  he  may  add  this  bird, 
and  remember  how  Milton  observed  it  "  sing- 
ing startle  the  dull  night."  Herons  do  not 
associate  merely  during  the  breeding  season, 
however,  and  bl.ack-cocks  do  not  desert  the 
hens  as  soon  as  the  eggs  are  laid.  We  have 
seen  a  black-cock  doing  his  best  to  lead  away 
intruders  from  tho  young  brood.  Every  page 
of  this  book  is  not  only  eloquent,  but  also  sug- 
gestive. Mr.  Dixon  possesses  a  large  and  varied 
knowledge  of  birds,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of 
their  habits.  But  wo  do  not  exactly  think  that 
tho  mystery  of  migration  is  now  solved,  in 
spite  of  his  eleven  chapters  on  tho  subject. 
"Nothing  can  be  more  easy  to  understand," 
he  assures  his  readers  ;  and  yet  some  people  are 
sufficiently    old-fashioned    to    see    not   a  few 


difficulties  in  the  two   great   annual  waves  of 
bird-migration, 

Bird-Som/s  ahout  Worcester.  By  Harry 
Loverett  Nelson.  (Boston, U.S.:  Littlo,  Brown  & 
Co.).  Tho  loeale  of  this  jjretty  little  book  is  not 
our  English  Worcester,  but  a  town  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  situated  some  forty  miles 
inland  from  Boston.  We  learn  from  the  preface 
that  tho  author  died  in  August  last  year,  when 
he  had  hardly  passed  the  portals  of  his  profes- 
sional career.  The  book  consists  of  ten  letters, 
addressed  to  the  editors  of  Worcester  news- 
papers. Thej'  are  all  about  native  birds,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  which  is  a  particularly 
graphic  account  of  a  whaling  expedition  in 
Massachusetts  Bay.  Mr.  Nelson  was  evidently 
an  acute  observer  of  bird  life,  and  one  feels  a 
sad  regret  that  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
make  us  more  familiar  with  the  songsters  of  his 
native  land.  Here  iu  the  old  world  wo  think 
that  our  warblers  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in 
tho  now,  and  we  look  upon  the  American 
warblers  as  an  uninstructed,  if  not  tuneless,  race. 
It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  com- 
parison. iTohn  Burroughs,  from  whose  delight- 
ful writings  wo  have  leamt  most  upon  the 
subject,  thought  that  our  cuckoo's  note  was 
little  better  than  a  ' '  gross  plagiarism  on  the 
cuckoo-clock  "  ;  but  we  cannot  take  his  dictum 
without  the  provorbLal  pinch  of  s.alt,  because 
he  believed  that,  in  England  at  least,  the 
nightingale  was  very  rare.  The  rarity  must 
have  been  the  outcome  of  the  ignorance  of  his 
advisers.  But  whatever  tho  truth  may  be,  it 
makes  one  feel  rather  envious  of  the  Americans 
if  they  can  ordinarily  find  so  many  dift'erent 
kinds  of  birds  ei,  I'rideuee  by  their  song,  as  Mr. 
Nelson  did  in  his  various  w-alks  about  the  town 
of  Worcester,  on  any  single  day.  Perhaps  the 
most  strange  thing  about  the  present  work,  and 
not  the  least  agreeable  one,  is  that  its  author 
does  not  raise  his  voice  in  the  chorus  so  univer- 
sally sung  against  the  evil-doings  of  the 
English  sparrow  in  America.  It  is  a  case  of 
rare  charity,  for  the  sparrow  is  the  only  bird 
which  the  State  of  Massachusetts  allows  to  bo 
destroyed  without  restriction. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

Mk.  David  Nutt  will  publish  on  May-day 
the  long-expected  edition  of  Pearl,  the  first  of 
Engli.sh  "in  memoriam "  poems,  edited  by  Mr. 
I.  Gollancz,  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
It  consists  of  the  Middle-English  text,  edited 
with  critical  notes  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  together  with  a  modern 
rendering  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  page. 
The  Laureate  has  enriched  the  volume  with  a 
prefatory  quatrain  ;  and  it  will  have  for  frontis- 
piece a  drawing  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt.  It  is 
printed  iu  a  limited  issue  of  .JOO  copies,  besides  a 
few  on  Japanese  paper.  It  is  hoped  that  I'airl 
may  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  pre-Tudor  texts, 
selected  with  reference  to  their  literary  merit, 
to  appear  under  the  same  editorship. 

PliOF.  Napieu  has  nearly  ready  for  press  his 
collection  of  Aldhelm  Glosses  for  the  Oxford 
"Anecdota"  series.  Wanley  noted  in  his 
famous  Anglo-Saxon  Catalogue  that'  three 
MSS.  of  Aldhelm  had  Saxon  glosses.  Prof. 
Napier  verified  this  statement,  and  then  hunted 
up  the  other  seventeen  Aldhelm  MSS.  in 
England,  and  found  that  fifteen  of  them  had 
also  Saxon  glosses.  From  them  he  copied 
twenty  thousand  slips  ;  and  though  some  of 
them  proved  to  be  only  repetitions,  yet  many 
are  fresh  examples  of  rare  words,  while  others 
are  unique. 

Mb.  Begixald  L.  Poolu  has  in  the  press 
his  edition  of  Bale's  materi.al  for  his  Sei-ijifores, 
from  the  MS.  at  Oxford.  The  special  advan- 
tage  of  this  MS.,    and   consequently   of  Mr, 
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Poole's  edition,  is  that  Bale  gives  the  uame  of 
the  library  in  which  he  saw  every  book.  The 
work  will  be  in  the  alphabetic  order  of  the 
authors'  Christian  names,  with  a  full  index  of 
subjects,  and  will  appear  in  the  "Anocdota" 
series. 

The  foirrth  volume  of  Booh  Prices  Current, 
containing  the  prices  at  which  books  have  been 
sold  at  public  auction  in  London  from  December 
1889  to  November  1S90,  will  be  issued  imme- 
diately by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock. 

Mii.  EirnABD  Jacksox,  of  Leeds,  announces 
for  issue  by  subscription  a  History  of  Sed- 
bergh,  Garsdale,  .and  Dent,  by  the  Eev.  W. 
Thompson,  formerly  scholar  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  illustrated  with  forty  drawings  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Symington.  The  character  of  the 
work  may  be  learnt  from  its  sub-title :  "  Peeps 
at  the  Past  History  and  Present  Condition  of 
some  Picturesque  Yorkshire  Dales." 
!  Jvsiine ;  or,  A  "Woman's  Honour,  is  the 
title  of  a  novelette  by  a  new  writer,  Mr.  Walter 
Calvert,  which  Messrs.  Eglington  i  Co.  will 
shortly  publish.  The  cover  of  the  book  and 
the  illustrations  are  reproduced  from  original 
designs  by  Mr.  A.  Ludovici,  jun. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Camden 
Society  will  be  held  on  Saturday  next.  May  2, 
at  2.30  p.m.,  in  Rolls  House,  Chancery-lane. 

A  COKEESPONDENT  Writes  :  "  "Why  cannot  the 
Camden  Society  issue  the  separate  papers  of  its 
volumes  oi  Miscfl/aiiiis  .as  they  are  printed,  as 
well  as  afterwards  in  a  volimie,  instead  of  as  now, 
keeping  all  the  papers  back  till  they  are  enough 
to  form  a  volume  ?  The  cost  would  be  but 
slight,  while  the  gain  to  students  would  be 
groat,  both  in  having  much  earlier  access  to 
the  papers  and  in  being  able  to  bind  each  with 
the  setof  other  essays  and  documents  of  its 
class.  The  sight  of  an  imissued  paper  by  Mr. 
C.  "W.  Firth  on  Wentworth  (Stafford)  leads  us 
to  make  this  suggestion  to  the  Council  of  the 
Camden  Society." 

Dr.  E.  E.  Klein,  lecturer  on  physiology  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  will  on  Tuesday 
next,  April  28,  bogm  a  course  of  three  lectures 
at  the  Koyal  Institution  on  "Bacteria:  their 
Nature  and  Functions,"  and  Mr.  H.  Graham 
Harris  will  on  Saturday,  May  9,  begin  a  course 
of  three  lectures  on  "  The  Artificial  Production 
of  Cold." 

Ox  Tuesday  of  next  week  and  the  two 
following  days,  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson  will 
be  engaged  in  selling  the  valuable  collection 
of  autographs  and  historical  documents  formed 
by  Mr.  Lionel  Oliver,  of  Heacham,  King's 
Lynn.  The  collection  includes  a  number  of 
letters  relating  to  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  contem- 
poraries;  the  political  correspondence  of  Sir 
Richard  Biilstrode  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  letters  of  foreign  poets 
and  musicians;  and  authenticated  relics  of 
Napoleon. 

A  (OitUESPONDENT  writes: — 
' ' '  What  a  great  poet  politics  have  robbed  us 
of,  in  the  person  of  Ciinovas  del  Castillo  '. '    is 
the  exclamation  of  a  writer  in  the  Ihridn   Ctm- 
iempordiiiii  of  April   I'j,    in  an  article  entitled  I 
'  Nuestros  politicos  Poetas.'  | 

"  '  It  is  only  the  prejudices  and  hatreds  of  party- 
polities,  and  his  own  too  modest  preface  to  the 
volume  of  his  published  verse,  that  have  hindered 
the  recognition  of  this  fact.  The  matter  of  the 
poems  more  than  atones  for  occasional  faults  of 
versification.  [These  seem  to  be  chiefly  in  the  use 
of  alliteration,  which  is  not  tolerated  in  Spanish,  as 
with  us.  The  influence  too  of  Leopardi  is  strongly 
felt  iu  the  earlier  productions.]' 
If  this  estimate  be  at  all  near  the  truth,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Spain  almost  rivals  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  literarj'  versatility.  In  Greek,  the 
Pohtirs  of  Aristotle  is  the  favourite  study  of  the 


one,  Homer  of  the  other.  Canovas  del  Castillo 
has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  meddled  with 
theology,  and  must  therein  yield  the  palm; 
but  his  works  of  biography  and  in  history  are 
more  important  than  those  of  his  English  com- 
peer, and  more  likely,  I  think,  to  live.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  original,  i.e.,  not  translated, 
poetry  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  but  I  remember  to 
have  been  )nuch  impressed,  years  ago,  in  a 
chance  periodical,  by  a  poem  entitled,  'La 
Mitad  de  la  Yida,'  signed,  Canovas  del  Castillo." 

We  have  received  the  eighteenth  annual  issue 
of  Willing's  (late  May's)  British  and  Irish  Press 
Guide  for  1801.  The  total  of  serial  publications 
hero  recorded— including  newspapers,  class 
journals,  periodicals,  and  .annuals— amounts  to 
4.'it4,  showing  a  slight  decrease  when  compared 
with  liS90.  Contrary  to  preconceptions,  it 
would  appear  that  the  number  of  deaths  (among 
periodicals)  last  year  exceeded  the  number  of 
births. 


FORTHCOMINQ  MAGAZINES. 

Mr.  F.  Hopkixsox  SiiiTn,  during  a  sojourn 
at  Sofia  last  summer,  made  several  sketches  of 
characteristic  life  in  the  capital,  which  will  be 
embodied  in  an  article  by  him  to  appear  in  the 
May  rVy,<»;-y,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Bulgarian 
Opera  Bouffe."  The  illustrations  include  por- 
traits of  Prince  Ferdinand,  his  mother,  Princess 
Clementine,  and  M.  Stambouloff. 

The  May  number  of  Harper's  (the  last  to 
be  published  by  Messrs.  Sauipson  Low)  will 
contain  a  paper  on  "  The  Warwickshire  Avon  " 
—the  first  to  whiih  Mr.  A.  T.  Qtiiller  Couch 
has  signed  his  name  in  full — with  illustrations 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  ;  and  .another  illustrated 
article,  on  "  The  English  Ancestry  of  Washing- 
ton," by  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway. 

The  forthcoming  number  of  the  Jein'sh 
Quarterly  Beriein  will  contain,  beside  a  long 
account  of  the  Jews  of  France,  an  article  by 
Mr.  I.  Abrahams  on  "Jewish  Ethical  Wills," 
a  form  of  literature  long  popular  with 
Jews. 

A  SEKL4L  story,  entitled  "A  Social  Earth- 
quake," by  Dr.  Heinrich  Felbermann,  the  sub- 
ject being  the  Kabalah  and  its  influence  on  the 
present  period,  will  commence  with  next  issue 
of  Life,  and  will  appear  afterwards  as  a  three- 
volume  novel. 

A  NEW  illustrated  threepenny  magazine,  en- 
titled the  Lui/;/ati'Moiithli/,  is  to  appear  on  May  1 . 
Among  the  contributors  to  the  first  number 
will  bo  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  Mr.  James 
Greenwood,  Mr.  F.  E.  Weatheriy,  Mr.  John 
Augustus  O'Shea,  and  Florence  Marryat. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  bi-monthly,  T!ie 
Ori/airist's  MiKjaxine  of  Voliin(ari<"i,  edited  by 
Mr.  E.  Minshall,  organist  and  director  of  the 
music  at  the  City  Temple,  will  be  issued  on 
May  1.  The  aim  of  the  publication  is  to  supply 
organists  with  moderately  easy  but  really  good 
and  effective  voluntaries. 

Another  bi-monthly  magazine,  Playtime, 
printed  in  braille  type  for  blind  children,  is 
announced  to  appear  in  June.  It  will  be  edited 
by  F.  Nevill,  of  Brighton,  and  will  be  published 
by  the  British  aiid  Foreign  Blind  Association. 
The  subscrii^tion  price  is  three  shillings  a  year. 


VNIVKRSITY    JOTTINGS. 

Prof.  Montaou  Burrows  is  preparing  for 
press  his  course  of  lectures  on  "  English  History 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present."  He 
will  make  one  volume  of  them,  and  will  brin" 
into  greater  relief  than  previous  historians  have 
done  (1)  the  fact  of  England  being  mainly  a 


continental  power  after  the  Conquest,  and  (2) 
its  naval  history.  ^  ' 

By  appointment  of  the  delegates  of  the 
common  university  fund.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  will 
dehver  two  lectures  at  Oxford,  in  the  haU  of 
All  Souls   College,  on  May  1  and  May  8,  upon 

-I  he  Growth  of  European  Predominance  in 
Asia. 

On  Thursday  next,  April  30,  two  public  lec- 
tures are  to  be  given  at  Oxford:  by  Prof. 
Cheyne  on  "Critical  Problems  of  the  Second 
<<r?u  ^'^'?^.  ',  '^"'^  ^y  General  Pitt-Rivers, 
on  The  Origmal  Collection  of  the  Pitt-Rivers 
Museum  its  Principles  of  Arrangement  and 
History." 

Dr.  Mandell  Creightox,  who  is  still 
othcially  described  as  "Dixie  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical history  and  hisliop  eleet  of  Peter- 
borough," is  the  select  preacher  at  Cambridge 
on  Sunday  next. 

Prof.  Swete  will  lecture  at  Cambridge  this 
term  on  "Ancient  Liturgies  and  their  relation 
to  the  Anglican  Order  for  Holy  Communion." 

EDrxDracH,  like  Glasgow,  has  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  two  of  its 
former  professors,  whose  [occupation  of  their 
chairs  terminates  with  the  present  session: 
Prof.  A.  Campbell  Eraser,  the  editor  of 
Berkeley;  and  Sir  Herbert  S.  Oakeley,  pro- 
fessor of  music.  No  less  than  three  important 
chairs  at  Edinburgh  are  now  vacant ;  for  that 
of  Humanity,  rendered  empty  by  the  death  of 
Prof.  A.  Y.  Sellar  so  long  ago  as  October  last, 
has  not  yet  been  filled  up.  Among  the  other 
recipients  of  honorary  degrees  at  Edinburgh 
last  week,  at  the  annual  graduation  ceremony, 
were  Dr.  John  Beddoe,  late  president  of  the 
Anthropological  Institute;  Major  Claude  R. 
Conder,  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund ; 
Prof.  Felix  Dahn,  of  Breslau;  and  Sir  George 
M.  Humphry,  professor  of  surgery  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

With  reference  to  the  paper  read  before  the 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  last  term  upon 
the  Book  of  Observances  of  the  Augustinian 
House  of  Barnwell  (of  which  a  report  appeared 
at  the  time  in  the  Academy),  we  now  hear  that 
Mr.  J.  Willis  Clark  proposes  to  print  the  Obser- 
vances, from  MS.  Harl.  3001  in  the  British 
Museum,  together  with  an  English  translafion, 
and  a  plan  of  an  Augustinian  monastery,  drawn 
in  accordance  with  the  researches  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
St.  John  Hope.  It  will  be  published  in  a 
limited  edition,  by  Messrs,  Macmillan  &  Bowes, 
of  Cambridge. 

The  Oxford  Mayaziiie  for  April  22  prints  the 
Latin  speech  recently  delivered  by  the  senior 
proctor  on  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of  office. 
As  usual,  it  records  the  more  important  events 
of  the  academical  year,  which  has  been  m.irked 
by  an  exceptional  number  of  deaths  of  distin- 
guished personages  ;  but  it  also  contains  a  quite 
unusual  number  of  quotations  from  Seneca. 

The  summer  term  of  the  School  for  Oriental 
Studios,  in  connexion  with  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute, was  opened  on  Thursday  with  a  public 
lecture  at  King's  College  by  Prof.  Minasso 
Tcheraz  on  "  The  Armenians,  their  Language 
and  Literature." 

A  corRsE  of  twelve  lectures,  in  Italian,  on 
"Dante's  J'lirf/aiorin"  will  be  given  by  Prof. 
A.  Farinelli,  the  Barlow  Lecturer,  at  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  beginning  on  Friday, 
May  1,  at  three  p.m.,  and  continuing  for  .six 
consecutive  weeks,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 
The  lectures  are  open  to  the  public  wifhout 
payment  or  ticket. 

The  Drapers'  Company  have  given  five  hun- 
dred guineas  to  the  extension  fund  of  the  Maria 
Grey  Training  College,  which  now  amounts  to 
£7532. 
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ORIGINAL  VERSE. 

"  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  the;/  shall  be  as  white 
as  snow;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they 
shall  be  as  wool. — Isaiah  i.  18. 

Ijohd,  though  his  sins  were  scarlet, 

And  he  went  far  astray, 
These  long  years  have  I  prayed  Thee, 
Show  him  the  narrow  way. 

Though  with  the  swiue  he  feasted, 

0  I  bring  him  back  to  Thee ; 
My  youngest  bom,  0  !  save  him, 

Wherever  he  may  be. 

The  only  prayer  now  left  me 
Is,  Lord,  that  Thou  would' st  turn 

His  heart  to  Thoe  in  sorrow. 
Thus,  Lord,  that  he  might  learn  ; 

Thougli  sin  miiy  not  come  nigh  Thee, 

The  sinner  may  find  grace  ; 
If  he  repents  him  triily. 

Thou  wilt  not  hide  Thy  face. 

For  years,  Lord,  has  he  wander'd, 

Let  him  arise  and  say, 
"  Against  Thee  have  I  sinned, 

No  longer  here  I  stay  ; 

"  I  will  return  unto  Thee, 

And  at  Thy  feet  will  rray, 
That,  like  the  prodigal  of  old, 

I  be  not  turned  away." 

It  may  be,  Lord,  that  never 

He  will  come  home  to  me  ; 
I  dare  not  pray  for  that.  Lord, 

While  he  is  far  from  Thee. 

Yet,  Lord,  all  things  are  possible, 

And  mighty  is  Thy  grace  ; 
It  may  be  the  day  cometh 

That  I  shall  see  his  face. 

The  face  of  him  who  left  me, 

My  youngest  born,  my  pride ; 
There  came  a  day  I  deem'd  it. 

Far  better  he  had  died. 

But  now  my  prayer  is  only, 

0  Lord,  Thy  will  be  done  ; 
It  may  be  in  Thy  mercy 

Thou  wilt  bring  home  my  son. 

F.  P. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

KoTHiNG  could  seem  from  the  English  point 
of  view  more  unliterary  than  a  collection  of 
street  bills  and  posters,  or  an  article  on 
such  a  collection.  France,  however,  is  not  as 
England ;  and  the  article  with  which  the  April 
Lrire  Moilerne  opens  contains  a  catalogue,  not 
•without  examples  in  black  and  colours,  of 
designs  for  the  pui-pose  by  a  mighty  list  of  such 
persons  as  Deveria  and  Nanteuil,  Gavarni  and 
Johannot,  Charlet  and  Eaffet,  Daumier,  Manet, 
Bracquemond,  Flameng,  and  who  not.  It  is 
followed  by  some  letters  of  M.  Zola's  on  La 
Bete  Humaine,  and  by  some  unpublished  verses 
of  M.  Edraond  Earaucourt's.  The  ever-ingenious 
M.  Gausseron  has  thrown  his  Compte  Rendu  of 
the  latest  French  books  into  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  Talleyrand  and  Madame  do 
Stael,  in  which  Talleyrand  very  characteristically 
does  'ii(d  give  us  the  word  of  the  enigma  of  the 
Memoirs.  There  are  some  minor  papers,  in- 
cluding a  notice  of  the  recent  exhibition  of 
bindings  at  the  Caxtons-head  in  liondon. 


INDIAN  CODIFICATION. 
After  an  interval  of  nearly  nine  years,  the 
official  pendulum  in  India  seems  to  be  swinging 
in  the  direction  of  codification.  Thus,  the 
Probate  and  Administration  Act  (V.  of  1881), 
which  till  lately  applied  only  to  Bengal,  the 
Panjab,  Assam,  Burma,  and  the  Andamans, 
has  now  been  extended  to  the  rest  of  British 
India.  The  act  codifying  the  law  of  guardian 
and  ward  {XIII.  of  1874),  which  until  last  year 
applied  only  to  European  British  minors  in 
the  Panjab  and  the  Chief  Commissionerships, 


has  been  repealed  and  re-enacted  by  Act  VIII. 
of  1890,  which  applies  to  all  guardians  and 
wards  throughout  the  Indian  empire.  And  the 
Easements  Act  (V.  of  1882),  which,  when 
passed,  extended  only  to  Madras,  the  Central 
Provinces,  and  Coorg,  has  lately  been  extended,* 
at  the  request  of  the  local  governments  and 
high  courts,  to  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  and 
to  the  North-West  Provinces  and  Oudh.  In 
moving  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  effect 
this  extension,  the  law-member  (Sir  Andrew 
Scoble)  observed  that  the  author  of  the  Act, 
Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  was  fully  entitled  to  say  : 
"  It  has  worked  well  during  the  last  eight 
years  among  the  forty  millions  to  whom  it 
applies,  and  has  falsified  the  prediction  that  it 
would  give  rise  to  litigation"  {The  Anr/lu- 
Inilian  Cades  i.  888).  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Sir  Andrew  Scoble's  successor  will  lose  no  time 
in  introducing  the  bill  to  codify  the  law  of  torts, 
which  was  drawn  about  five  years  ago  for  the 
Government  of  India  by  the  skilful  hand  of 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 

The  acts  relating  to  cantonments  and  rail- 
ways respectively  (XIII.  of  1889  and  IX.  of 
1890),  prove  that  the  kindred  process  of  con- 
solidation is  also  again  in  favour. 


SELECTED    FOREIGN    BOOKS. 

GENERAL    I.ITERATUEE. 
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By  Act  yiU  of  1891. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  NINTH  CONGRESS  OF  ORIENTALISTS. 
Settrington  Rectory,  York :  April  20, 1891. 
I  have  read  no  wiser  words  on  the  deplorable 
split  among  Orientalists  than  the  counsels  of 
peace  which  are  given  in  an  editorial  note  in 
the  Academy  of  April  1 8. 

Eetuming  a  few  days  ago  from  a  prolonged 
absence  in  the  East,  I  find  that  my  name  stands 
on  the  committees  of  both  the  rival  Congresses. 
Having  taken  no  side  in  the  controversy,  I  put 
myself  into  communication  with  the  secretaries 
of  both  Congresses,  and  ventured  to  propose 
certain  terms  of  union,  which  I  thought  just  and 
reasonable.  Both  parties  accepted  these  terms 
in  principle,  and  professed  themselves  anxious 
to  secure  "peace  with  honour."  Subsequent 
difficulties  which  have  arisen  resolve  themselves 
into  points  of  detail  which  seem  to  me,  as  a 
neutral  observer,  of  small  importance. 

I  proposed,  first,  that  the  expenses  already 
incurred  on  either  side  should  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  common  fund.  This  condition  wag 
mutually  accepted.  The  questions  as  to  the 
technical  rights  and  authority  on  either  side  are 
so  obscure  and  complicated  as  hardly  to  be 
capable  of  solution,  especially  as  both  parties 
seem  to  have  committed  irregularities  ;  but  this 
difficulty  may  well  bo  waived,  as  it  would  dis- 
appear if  a  fusion  could  be  effected. 

The  only  real  difficulties— the  difficulties 
which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  schism— consist, 
I  believe,  in  certain  personal  animosities  .and 
jealousies,  called  forth,  in  part,  by  proceedings 
at  Stockholm,  and  intensified  by  the  subsequent 
vigorous  polemics  alluded  to  in  the  editorial 
note  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  French  and 
German  Orientalists  have,  very  naturally  but 
most  unfortunately,  taken  opposite  sides.  The 
French,  not  without  reason,  object  to  meet  on 
the  neutral  ground  of  England  under  the 
presidency  of  an  eminent  scholar,  who,  though 
long  resident  in  England,  is  a  German  by  birth, 
and  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Franco-German 
war,  showed  himself  to  be  still  a  German  in 
sentiment.  As  might  be  expected,  this  is  not 
felt  to  be  a  difficulty  by  the  Germans,  who, 
however,  object,  not  without  reason,  to  the 
personalities  with  which  certain  venerable 
German  Orientab'sts  have  been  assailed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  other  Congress. 

But  it  so  happens  that  the  president  of  one 
Congress — the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava — 
is  a  man  to  whom  no  personal  objection  can  be 
taken,  and  who,  on  numerous  grounds,  is  emi- 
nently fitted  for  the  post ;  while  the  same  may 
be  said  for  Prof,  Douglas,  t^he  secretary  of  the 
rival  Congress, 
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Under  these  circumstances,  I  proposed  that 
the  Congress  should  meet,  either  in  1891  or 
1892,  Avith  LordDufferin  as  president  and  Prof. 
Douglas  as  secretaiy— posts  of  honour  being 
accorded  to  the  two  officials  displaced.  Both 
parties  agreed  that  a  fusion  might  be  effected 
on  this  basis. 

If  a  small  committee  of  conciliation  could  be 
formed,  consisting  of  half  a  dozen  Orientalists, 
who,  as  you  suggest,  "have  not  yet  taken  a 
side  "  and  to  whose  decisions  both  parties  would 
agree  to  submit,  the  scandal  might  be  avoided 
of  two  rival  Congresses,  one  composed  largely 
of  French,  the  other  of  German  scholars. 

If  a  fusion  cannot  bo  effected  in  this  or  some 
other  way,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
better  that  both  Congresses  shoidd  be  given  up, 
or  that  the  ninth  Congress  should  be  held  in 
some  neutral  country — Belgium,  Switzerland, 
or  the  United  States — say  in  189;i,  when  ani- 
mosities would  have  had  time  to  cool  down. 

In  making  these  proposals  I  shall  probably 
encounter  the  proverbial  fate  of  the  bystander 
who  intervenes  in  the  domestic  differences  of 
man  and  wife ;  and  I  only  venture  to  come 
forward  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  preventing  one 
of  the  most  serious  calamities  which  could 
impede  the  progress  of  Oriental  studies. 

Is.uvc  Taylor. 

[We  have  also  received  letters  on  the  subject 
from  Sir  Patrick  Colquhoim,  the  president,  and 
Dr.  G.  W.  Leitner,  the  secretary  of  the  organ- 
ising committee  of  the  proposed  Congress  of 
1891.  But  as  they  are  of  a  controversial  nature, 
and  do  not  add  anything  to  the  statements  that 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Asiatic  Quarterly 
Jlrrictr  for  April,  the  cause  of  conciUation 
(which  was  our  sole  object  in  again  refening  to 
the  question)  would  not  be  furthered  by  thoir 
publication. — En.  Academy.] 


EGYPT  AND   .SYRIA    DURINO    THE    NINETEENTH 
DYNASTY. 

London :  April  13, 1891. 

You  were  good  enough  to  print  one  or  two 
letters  of  mine  on  "  Tunip  and  the  Land  of 
Naharina,"  which  led  to  an  instructive  dis- 
cussion. Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  draw 
a  somewhat  wider  lesson  from  my  reading  of 
the  records  of  the  XlXth  Dynasty. 

The  impression  they  have  created  on  my 
mind  is  that  the  domination  of  Egj'pt  over 
Syria  during  the  whole  period  when  that 
dynasty  reigned  was  more  complete  than  is 
sometimes  imagined  —  so  complete  that  I 
cannot  see  how  we  are  to  explain  the  conquest 
of  Palestine  by  the  Hebrews  unless  we  put  it 
at  a  later  period. 

In  this  matter  I  cannot  follow  my  accom- 
plished friend  Mr.  Sayce,  from  whom  I  have 
learnt  so  much.  In  his  memoir  on  the  Hittites 
published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  he 
gays  : 

"The  long  reign  of  Ramses  II.  was  a  ceaseless 
struggle  against  his  formidiible  foes.  The  war 
was  waged  with  varying  success.  Sometimes 
victory  inclined  to  the  Egyptians,  sometimes  to 
their  Hittite  enemies.  Its  chief  result  was  to 
bring  ruin  and  disaster  upon  the  cities  of  the 
Canaanites.  Their  land  was  devastated  by  the 
hostile  armies  which  traversed  it,  their  towns 
were  sacked,  now  by  the  Hittite  invaders  from  the 
north,  now  by  the  soldiers  of  Ramses  from  the 
south.  .  .  .  We  can  imderstand  now  why 
they  offered  so  slight  a  resistance  to  the  invading 
Israelities.  The  Exodus  took  place  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Ramses  II.,  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
oppression  ;  and  when  Joshua  entered  Palestine 
he  found  there  a  disunited  people  and  a  country 
exhausted  by  the  long  and  terrible  wars  of  the 
preceding  ceutui-y.  The  way  had  been  prepared 
by  the  Hittites  for  the  Israelitish  conquest  of 
Canaan." 

All  this  is  inexplicable  to  me.  Ramses 
apparently  had  a  struggle  with  the  Hittites  at 


the  very  beginning  of  his  reign.  In  his  fifth 
year  he  had  a  serious  war  with  them,  the 
result  of  which  was  a  considerable  addition  to 
Egyptian  jirestige,  and,  apparently,  also  the 
pushing  back  of  the  Hittites  from  the  upper 
Orontes  valley.  A  year  or  two  later  he 
apparently  advanced  into  the  Hittite  territory 
to  punish  the  city  of  Tunip  for  having  ill-used 
his  statues.  After  this,  to  the  end  of  his  ex- 
ceptionally long  reign  of  over  sixty  years, 
there  is  no  record  of  any  hostile  engagement 
between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hittites.  On 
the  contrary,  their  intercourse  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  friendly  character,  and  culminated  in 
the  famous  treaty  between  the  two  powers  and 
the  matrimonial  alliance  of  their  rulers. 

So  much  for  the  Hittites.  In  regard  to  the 
Canaanites,  there  was  certainly  a  revolt  among 
them  in  Ramses'  eighth  year,  but  after  that 
I  know  of  no  struggle  from  which  they 
suffered ;  and  Ramses  seems  to  say  most 
explicitly  that  he  waged  no  war  after  his  tenth 
year.  His  whole  reign  thence  onward  seems 
to  have  been  occupied  with  his  great  building 
and  other  schemes  at  home. 

Again,  on  p.  37  of  the  same  memoir,  Mr. 
Sayce  tells  us  that,  as  a  result  of  the  treaty 
between  the  two  kings — 

"  Syria  was  handed  over  to  the  Hittites  as  their 
legitimate  possession  ;  Egypt  never  again 
attempted  to  wrest  it  from  them,  and  if  the 
Hittite  yoke  was  to  be  shaken  off  it  must  be 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Syrians  themselves." 

Of  this  I  know  of  no  evidence  whatever. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  appears  in  the  treaty 
itself,  nor  in  any  document  accessible  to  me. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  Ramses  continued  to  the 
end  of  his  days  to  be  the  suzerain  lord  of  the 
petty  chiefs  of  Canaan  as  far  north  as  beyond 
Kadesh,  where  the  Hittite  dominions  began. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  his  successor 
Meneptah,  who  seems  to  have  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  the  Hittites,  and  sent  them  a 
welcome  supply  of  corn  when  they  were 
pressed.  Brugsch  has  published  some  notices 
of  the  doings  of  his  officials  in  Syria,  pointing 
to  the  business-like  dealings  of  an  over-chief 
with  his  vassals  ;  and  I  know  of  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  not 
complete  master  of  the  country  during  his 
reign,  and  that  the  same  state  of  things  did 
not  continue  till  the  end  of  the  dynasty. 

The  matter  is  interesting  and  important,  and 
perhaps  may  lead  to  a  fruitful  discussion  if  you 
can  flrid  a  comer  for  my  letter. 

Henry  H.  Howorth. 


MARY  FITTON  AGAIN. 


Ixindon :  April  20, 1S91. 

As  Dr.  Furaivall  is  not  quite  accurate  in  the 
matter  of  date,  it  seems  necessary  for  mo  to  say 
that  my  papers  on  "  Shakspere's  Sonnets  "  were 
read  before  the  New  Shakspere  Society  on  May 
.30  and  June  13,  1884.  The  ProceeiliiKjs,  from 
which  I  quoted,  were  issued  not  very  long  after 
these  dates.  But  since  the  Tninstidions  extend 
to  1880,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  a  period  of  some 
two  years  intervened  between  the  one  issue  and 
the  other.  It  is  desirable  that  this  fact  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  two  quotations.  I  may 
add  that  my  own  recollection  of  what  was  said 
certainly  does  not  agree  with  the  I'ransartivns, 
as  quoted  by  Dr.  Furnivall. 

Dr.  Furnivall  suggests  a  contrast  between  my 
impetuous  rashness  and  his  own  prudent  caution. 
This  is  a  matter  which  it  would  scarcely  be 
suitable  for  me  to  discuss.  The  reader  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  follow  the  course  of  this 
discussion  has  had,  I  think,  brought  before 
him  materials  on  which  he  may  form  his  own 
judgment  with  respect  to  this  suggested  con- 
trast. 


The  information  given  by  Mrs.  Newdegate 
with  regard  to  the  Arbury  pictures  and  the 
"  Countess  of  Stamford"  and  "Lady  Maccles-. 
field  "  is  a  little  perplexing.  I  hope  that,  in 
the  ensuing  summer,  an  opportunity  may  be 
afforded  me  for  subjecting  these  pictures  to  a 
somewhat  close  examination. 

Thomas  Tyi,er. 


M.E.  "BIDENE,' 


L.G.  "  BINENE,"  AND  M.E. 
"QrOD." 


Ann  Arbor,  Michigan ;  March  17, 1891. 

As  to  the  derivation  of  M.E.  hidetie,  I  have 
noticed  nothing  later  th.an  what  is  given  in  the 
Oxford  Dictionary ;  the  new  edition  of  Strat- 
mann  has  not  yet  come  to  hand.  I  woidd  hero 
take  up  the  explanation  given  by  Stratmann  in 
the  old  editions.  He  says  biilPne  <  hiVene, 
Low  German  hiitene ;  but  he  does  not  explain 
the  il  of  the  English  or  the  n  of  the  L.G. 
form. 

For  the  English  I  would  make  the  following 
series :  hi\>e  ene  >  hi^e-e'ne  >  hide'ne.  hi  ]>e  ene 
was  formed  after  the  article  had  become  in- 
flectionless,  and  so  differs  from  the  analogous 
phrase  for  hoi  Ctnes,  which  had  been  formed 
earlier.  J)  >  IS  medially,  e  drops  out  before 
the  accented  vowel,  as  in  O.B.  Sievers',  §  110, 
A  1.  Thus  f!  comes  to  be  accented ;  but  accented 
ti  is  anomalous  in  M.E.,  and  so  becomes 
stopped,  or  d  (Sweet  H.  E.  8.,  §  732).  Simi- 
larly, M.E.  qnaV  became,  in  unaccented  posi- 
tions, iiuii^,  and  then,  joining  a  following  2'  or 
{h)e  [cf.  a-tair  <  at  uU),  gave  </ii(i-dl'  and  (//(o- 
di'  1=  </tind  I  and  (/nod  he.  This  explanation 
will  be  seen  to  differ  slightly  from  Sweet's. 

For  L.G.  we  have  :  hi  den  ene  >  hinene,  with 
the  same  contraction  as  in  H.G.  I}ei  dern  >  heim, 
George  Hemrl. 


PEEL  AND  THE   CURRENCY. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  aub :  April  20, 1891. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  correct  an  error  in  Mr. 
Arthur  Arnold's  review  of  Thursfiold's  Life  of 
Pee/  in  the  ACADEMY  of  April  IS  ? 

Mr.  Arnold  says :  "Peel  estabHshed  that  gold 
standard  of  the  currency  which  though  ques- 
tioned has  never  been  upset."  This  is  an  error. 
Our  present  system  of  coinage  was  established 
in  1816  by  the  Act  o6,  Geo.  III.,  c.  08,  which 
embodied  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  Lord  Liver- 
pool's Treatise  vn  the  Coins  of  the  Realm,  pub- 
lished in  1805.  In  181G  Mr.  Peel  was  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  at  that  time  he  had  ever  given  any 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  currency. 

H.  D.  MACLEOD. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOU  NEXT  WEEK. 

SiNDAV,  April  !!fi,  7..S0  pm.    Ethical;  'Democratic  Litera- 
ture," by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson. 
Monday,  April  27,  8  p  m.    Society  of  Arts:  Cantor  Lecture, 
•'The  Decorative  Treatment  of  Natural  Foliage,"  III., 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Stannus. 

8.30  p.m.    Geographical :   "  Our  Pi'esent  Knowledge 
of  the  Himiilayas,"  by  Col.  H.  C.  B.  Tanner,  ilbLstrated 
by  the  Oxy-hydrogen  I.antem, 
TrF.sDAY,  April  '28,  3  p.m.    Royal  Institution:    "Bacteria, 
their  Nature  and  Functions,"  I  ,  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Klein. 

8  p.m.  Civil  Engineere:  Discussion,  "The  cost  of 
the  Generation  and  Distribution  of  Electrical  Energy," 
by  Mr.  R.  E.  B.  Crompton. 

8.30  p.m.  Anthropological ;  "  A  Message  Stick  from 
Jardine  River,  and  Notes  on  Queensland  Natives,"  by 
Prof.  A.  C.  Haddon;  "Superstitions.  Burial,  and  other 
Customs  of  the  Natives  of  Borneo,  from  the  Papers  of 
the  late  Brooke  Low,"  by  Mr.  H.  Ling  Roth. 
Wkdxesuav,  April  29,  8  p.m.  Cymmrodorion:  "Wat's  and 
Offa's  Dykes,"  and  "The  'VVestem  Isles  of  Scotland 
regarded  from  a  Welsh  Standpoint,"  by  Mr.  Alfred  N. 
Palmer. 

8  p.m.    Society  of  Arts :  "TheVse  of  Petroleum  m 
Prime  Motors,"  by  Prof.  William  Robinson. 
TiiuKSDAv,  April  30,  3  p.m.     Royal  Institution  :    "  Recent 
Spectroscopic  Investigations,"  IV.,  by  Prof.  Dewar. 

4.30  p.m.    Society  of  Arts  :  "  The  Perriar  Irrigation 
Project  in  Madras,"  by  Col.  J.  0.  Hasted. 
8.30  p.m.    Antiquaries. 
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FitiDAy,  May  1,  5  p.m.    Boyal  Institution :  Annxial  Meeting. 
8p.m.    Geologists'  Association. 
9  p.m.    Royal  Institution  :   "  Hawks  and  Hawking," 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hartin?.  ,       „     .  . 

Satukday,  May   2,  2.30  p.m.     Camden  Society:    General 

Meeting.  ,,  ™.     ^  ,.  -r^r 

3  p.m.    Royal  Institution  :    "  The  Dynamo,"  IV., 
by  Prof.  SUvanus  P.  Thompgon. 


SCIENCE. 

The  Principles  of  Psj/choloffi/.  By  William 
James,  Professor  of  Psj'chology  in  Har- 
vard ITjiiversity.    In  2  vols.  (Macmillan.) 

Aboi't  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr. 
Spencer  issued  his  fully  elaborated  treatise 
with  the  above  title  as  tlie  second  main 
division  of  liis  constructive  pjiilosophy,  an 
interval  marked  by  the  production  of_  no 
work  written  in  English  in  tlie  same  scien- 
tific department  equal  in  thoroughness  and 
originality  to  the  one  forming  the  subject 
of  the  present  notice.  There  have  been 
plenty  of  books,  Loth  large  and  small,  with 
undeniable  merit  in  certain  directions ;  but 
for  general  mastery  and  independence  of 
treatment  combined  Prof.  James  must  be  at 
present  admitted  to  lead  the  van. 

Considering  what  the  author  of  this  new 
presentation  of  the  principles  of  psychology 
has  accomplished,  it  is  a  pity,  however,  both 
for  his  subject's  sake  and  for  his  own  recog- 
nition as  a  systematist  of  the  first  rank,  that 
his  work  is  so  defective  in  a  formal  point  of 
view.  The  "  phy.siological  preliminaries" 
are  first  cloarlj-  and  sutficiently  disposed  of. 
Then,  alter  a  couple  of  chapters  on  methods 
of  inquiry  and  "  tlie  relations  of  minds  to 
other  things,"  the  main  business  is  entered 
upon. 

"  We  now  begin  our  study  of  the  mind  from 
within.  Most  books  start  with  sensations,  as 
the  simplest  mental  facts,  and  proceed  syn- 
thetically constructing  each  higher  stage  from 
those  below  it.  But  this  is  abandoning  the 
empirical  method  of  investigation.  No  one 
ever  had  a  simple  sensation  by  itself.  Con- 
sciousness, from  our  natal  day,  is  of  a  teeming 
multiplicity  of  objects  and  relations  ;  and  wliat 
we  call  simple  sensations  are  results  of  dis- 
criminative attention,  pushed  often  to  a  very 
high  degree.  It  is  astonishing  what  havoc  is 
wrought  in  psychology  by  admitting  at  the 
outset  apparently  innocent  suppositions,  that, 
nevertheless,  contain  a  flaw.  The  bad  con- 
sequences develop  themselves  later  on,  and  are 
irremediable,  being  woven  through  the  whole 
texture  of  the  work.  The  notion  that  sensations, 
being  the  simplest  things,  are  the  first  to  take 
up  in  psychology,  is  one  of  these  suppositions. 
The  only  thing  which  psychology  has  a  right 
to  postulate  at  the  outset  is  the  fact  of  thinking 
itself,  and  that  must  first  be  taken  up  and 
analysed." 

This  is,  in  the  main,  well  said,  although 
we  cannot  but  think  the  charges  indicated 
are  a  trifle  exaggerated.  But  then,  if  tlie 
sjTithetic  procedure  is  discarded,  tlio  analytic 
should  be  strictly  adhered  to  ;  and  the  richest 
content  of  tlie  adult  mind  being  first  dis- 
sected, we  should  have,  in  significant  terms, 
retraced  for  us  the  path  by  which  the  pro- 
gressive mind  gradually  came  into  possession 
of  this  wealth  of  consciousness.  But  our 
author's  "empirical  method  of  investigation  " 
does  not  come  to  that.  It  means  sealing 
the  individual's  senses,  and  then  primarily 
observing  what  goes  on  in  the  self -secluded 
mind.  So  that,  having  learnt  what  "the 
self"  is  in  its  various  acceptations,  having 


distinguished  correct  from  incorrect  views  of 
abstract  ideas  and  universals,  having  fol- 
lowed the  exposition  of  the  laws  of  associa- 
tion and  analysed  the  time-consciousness, 
chap.  xvii.  opens  :  "  After  inner  perception, 
outer  perception !  "  Why  "after?"  Is 
not  the  "multiplicity  of  objects"  as  actual 
as  the  "  multiplicity  of  relations  ?  " 

But  when  wo  have  arrived  at  outer  percep- 
tion, we  find  the  disparaged  method  of  the 
"  books  "  adopted,  and  the  chapters  foUow 
on  in  order:  "Sensation,"  "Imagination," 
"  The  Perception  of  'Things,'"  "The  Per- 
ception of  Space,"  "The  Perception  of 
Reality,"  "Reasoning."  In  fact,  the  logical 
sequence  of  topics  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  matter  of  mucli  concern  to  the  writer.  This 
imoiiciance  may  be  connected  witli  another 
point  on  which  a  few  words  must  be  said. 
Out  of  the  twenty-eight  chapters,  amounting 
to  well-nigh  1400  pages,  no  less  than  ten 
have  appeared,  either  in  whole  or  part,  in 
periodicals.  Suclx  tentative  and  piecemeal 
treatment  inevitably  affects  the  coherence, 
as  it  colours  (not  always  advantageously) 
the  style,  of  a  scientific  treatise.  Doubt- 
less, it  requires  much  self-restraint  in  this 
noveltj'-craving  age  for  an  ardent  investi- 
gator to  keep  back  the  fruits  of  his  labours  ; 
but  one  who  aspires  to  establish  the 
"  principles  "  of  a  great  science  sliould  be 
ready  to  paj'  the  price  of  a  more  enduring 
influence  than  that  of  the  brilliant  essayist. 

In  tlie  matter  of  stylo  (to  complete  our 
formal  criticisms)  we  think  there  are  few 
readers  wlio  will  fail  to  render  their  tribute 
of  admiration.  It  is  truly  refreshing,  after 
being  wearied  by  the  severe  and  ultra- 
prosaic  diction  of  the  most  approved 
treatises,  to  come  across  a  writer  who  can 
be  sparkling  as  well  as  profound,  who 
"  lets  himself  go,"  as  one  m.ay  say,  using 
the  phrase  and  metaphor  that  spontaneouslj* 
offer  themselves,  and  freely  yielding  to  tlie 
mirtliful  impulse  when  it  possesses  him. 
That  there  are  no  deviations  from  good 
taste  we  should  be  hardly  prepared  to 
assert.  Tliere  are  occasionally  slightin<T 
epithets  and  personal  animadversions,  which 
seem  neither  deserved  nor  fitting  in  the 
pages  of  the  younger  investigator.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  said  that  Prof.  James 
is  no  niggard  in  his  praise,  and  is  (in  the 
better  sense")  no  respecter  of  persons.  The 
independence  of  mere  authority  is  un- 
doubtedly a  merit,  and  we  sliould  not  boggle 
too  much  over  its  price.  One  other  matter. 
Quotations  run  to  an  inordinate  length. 
The  volumes  are  bulky  enough,  and  it 
would  have  been  an  error  in  judgment  to 
attempt  to  enlarge  them  ;  Tmt  room  should 
have  been  found  at  least  for  an  examination 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  without  anj'  sacri- 
fice of  necessarj'  detail,  ample  space  miglit 
have  been  afforded  at  the  cost  of  various 
anecdotes  and  extracts  from  easily  accessible 
writers.  In  conclusion,  we  do  not  quarrel 
with  a  vein  of  edification  occasionally  crop- 
ping up.  A  treatise  on  psychology  is  just 
the  place  for  pedagogical  remarks,  and  in- 
genuous youth  may  sit  at  the  feet  of  many 
preachers  before  meeting  with  such  terse 
and  incisive  moral  sermons. 

To  appraise  a  book  such  as  the  present  as 
a  contribution  to  the  science  of  psychology 
requires  much  time  for  consideration  and 


room  for  detail;  all  that  wiU  be  offered 
here  is  an  indication  of  the  author's  view 
of  one  or  two  fundamental  questions. 

Prof.  James  is  clear  in  his  own  mind  as 
to  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  science  of 
which  he  treats.  Psychology  is  a  branch 
of  positive  general  knowledge.  It  accepts 
tlio  broad  distinctions  of  practical  experience. 
Taking  for  granted  personal  thoughts  and 
an  indefinito  sphere  beyond,  it  endeavours 
to  explain  the  course  and  inter-connexion 
of  the  former  without  invoking  at  any  stage 
the  assistance  of  metempirical  hypothesis. 
Seeing,  however,  how  recent  the  notion  of 
positive  science  is,  and  how  large  a  part 
metaphysicalconception  plays  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  common  knowledge  and  belief,  it  is 
hardly  undesirable  in  an  exponent  of  mental 
science  to  illuminate  his  matter-of-fact 
standpoint  by  indulging  in  a  brief  polemic 
against  speculative  intruders  of  various 
kinds.  In  the  absence  of  such  express 
criticism,  it  is  wont  to  be  assumed  that  the 
scientist  is  unaware  of  the  deeper  problems 
that  press  for  solution  when  his  own  last 
word  lias  been  said,  and  that  he  is  only 
anxious  to  hide  out  of  .sight  difficulties  he 
finds  it  uncomfortable  to  acknowledge.  One 
of  the.se  trying  questions  is  the  meaning  of 
Self,  tlie  consciousness  of  personalitj-  that 
clings  to  all  feeling  and  action.  Who  are 
"  we  that  know,  do,  and  remember?  The 
passing  thought."  "  The  /.  .  .  is  a  tliou(jhf, 
at  each  moment  different  from  that  of  the 
last  moment,  but  apprnpriaiire  of  tlie  latter, 
together  witli  all  that  the  latter  called  its 
own."  This  is  clear  speaking.  Each 
thought  as  it  fades  bequeaths  its  vitalised 
content  to  its  successor,  so  that  the  last 
thought  links  itseK  on  to  the  first  by  inherit- 
ing a  peculiar  "  warmth  and  intimacy,'' 
which  further  serves  as  ground  of  separa- 
tion of  each  concrete  self  from  all  others. 
The  rationalist  philosopher  need  not  be 
disturbed,  however  ;  this  version  does  not 
touch  his  identit}',  "his  selfness.  It  is  only 
that  speculative  hybrid,  the  metaphysico- 
psj-chologist,  who  need  take  offence.  If  we 
keep  strictly  to  what  we  l;now  and  alone 
can  know,  the  psycho-physical  l;noi  (so  to 
speak)  of  indivisible  thought  and  correlated 
unified  nerve-function  is  the  empirical 
ultimate.  But  for  the  benefit  of  the  timor- 
ous the  professor  adds — 

"A  phenomenon  would  not  itself  be  unless 
there  were  something  more  than  the  phenome- 
non. .  .  .  So  in  the  present  instance,  we 
ought  certainly  to  admit  that  there  is  more 
than  the  bare  tact  of  co-existence  of  a  pas.sing 
thought  with  a  passing  brain-state.  But  we  do 
not  answer  the  question,  '  What  is  that  more  '- ' 
when  we  say  that  it  is  a  '  soul '  which  the 
brain-state  affects.  This  kind  of  more  erplains 
nothing ;  and  when  we  arc  once  trying  meta- 
physical explanations  we  are  foohsh  not  to  go 
as  far  as  we  can.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess 
that  the  moment  I  become  metaphysical  and 
ti-y  to  define  the  more,  I  find  the  notion  of  some 
sort  of  an  anima  mundi  thinking  in  all  of  us  to 
be  a  more  promising  hypothesis,  in  spite  of  all 
its  difficulties,  than  that  of  a  lot  of  absolutely 
individual  souls." 

The  topic  handled  at  greatest  length  is 
that  of  Space.  And  here  our  bold  investi- 
gator dies  battle  for  a  comparatively  un- 
befriended  cause.  Two  lines  of  thinkers 
during  the  last  hxmdred  years  have  disputed 
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this  field  with  remarkable  skill  and  with 
dubious  result.  The  English  school,  follow" 
ing  the  lead  of  Berkeley,  and  working  to 
the  utmost  the  potent  engine  of  Association, 
have  essayed  to  reconstruct  the  space-idea 
outof  intensive  elements  of  sense-experience, 
latterly  out  of  feelings  of  muscular  move- 
ment, conjoined  with  subordinate  tactile 
and  retinal  sensations.  In  German}',  on 
the  other  hand,  the  a-priorists  (with  Kant 
as  protagonist)  have-  energetically  main- 
tained that  it  was  a  piece  of  question-beg- 
ging to  try  and  derive  Space  from  sense- 
experience,  in  that  perception  implied  it  as  a 
pre-condition.  Space  is  realiter  indivisible, 
all-present  and  abiding ;  while  the  ex- 
ternal objects  of  cognition  arise  and 
fade.  The  foregoing  represents  the  oppo- 
sition of  opinion  at  its  extremes,  ignoring 
those  who  regard  Space  as  the  product  of  an 
intellectual  act,  and  others  who  allow  a 
certain  defined  part  to  sense  arrangements 
and  constructions  in  respect  of  experiential 
realization,  though  not  of  origination. 

Now,  all  attempts  to  assign  a  formal  or  an 
intellectual  origin  to  the  space-idea  are 
speedily  dismissed  by  our  author  as  "  myth- 
ological." 

"  I  have  no  introspective  experience  of  mentally 
produciug  or  creating  space.  .  .  .  That  the 
higher  parts  of  the  mind  come  in,  who  can 
deny  ^  They  add  and  subtract,  (hoy  compare 
aui  measure,  they  reproduce  and  abstract. 
Tlicy  inweave  the  space-sensations  with  in- 
tellectual relations ;  but  these  relations  are  the 
same  when  they  obtain  between  the  elements  of 
the  spaco-systeui,  as  when  they  obtain  between 
any  of  the  other  elements  of  which  the  world  is 
made." 

It  is  with  the  empiricists  that  Prof.  James  has 
his  controvers}-.  According  to  him,  space  is 
given  in  all  sensation  as  one  of  its  modes. 
The  original  of  the  notion  is  the  element  of 
"  voluminousness  "  in  sense-consciousness. 
That  there  is  this  element  of  "extensity"  in 
all  our  sensations,  and  that  by  no  manipula- 
tion of  merely  intensively  distinguished 
sensations  can  such  extensity  be  obtained, 
are  the  positions  that  the  professor  en- 
deavours to  make  good  through  many  pages 
of  elaborate  argumentation.  Contrarj'  to 
the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  motor 
sensations  play  the  characteristic  part  in 
a  psychical  synthesis,  whereby  non- 
spacial  elements  are  transformed  into  the 
space  percept,  he  holds  that  their  influence 
is  practically  insignificant,  the  illusions  of 
visual  perception,  on  which  much  stress  has 
been  laid  in  this  regard,  being  explicable 
without  their  aid. 

There  can  be  no  question,  we  take  it,  that 
Prof.  James  has  materially  advanced  the 
discussion  of  this  important  question  by 
the  clearly-defined  and  well-sustained  atti- 
tude he  has  assumed.  Considering  how 
few  are  his  aUies,  and  how  doughty  are  the 
champions  he  opposes,  if  his  ground  be  ill- 
chosen  he  should  be  easily  routed. 

The  succeeding  chapter  on  "The  Per- 
ception of  Eeality"  is  less  one  for 
the  specialists.  It  is  practically  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  and  function  of 
belief.  In  the  whole  range  of  psychology 
there  is  no  subject  of  equal  importance. 
What  is  belief  ?  how  and  why  do  we  believe  ? 
are  questions  so  far  from  "  academic"  that 
every  serious  mind  asks  and  answers  them 


for  itself  in  some  vague  way.  Psychologists 
ex  profcsso,  to  whom  we  look  for  full  and 
clear  light  on  the  subtler  modes  of  con- 
sciousness, are  apt,  however,  to  be  dis- 
appointinglj'  brief  j  ust  at  this  point.  The 
writer  whom  we  are  studying  contrariwise 
is  particularly  suggestive  at  this  stage,  and 
sends  the  reader  anything  but  empty  way. 

Tliese  averments  in  particular  are  de- 
serving of  being  pondered:  "Any  relation 
to  our  mind  at  all,  in  the  absence  of  a 
stronger  relation,  suHioes  to  make  an  object 
real";  and  "AVill  and  Belief,  in  short, 
meaning  a  certain  relation  between  objects 
and  the  self,  are  two  names  for  one  and 
the  same  pnyvhohxjkal  phenomenon."  The 
first  proposition  asserts  the  homogeneity  of 
ideality  and  realitj',  and  probably  only 
requires  a  little  illustration  to  be  universally 
assented  to.  The  second  proposition  is  a 
grave  one  indeed,  and  needs  much  explana- 
tion before  it  is  either  intelligible  or  accept- 
able. To  see  its  full  force  we  must  peruse 
the  chapter  devoted  to  Will.  Will  is  there 
resolved  in  effect  into  Attention,  and  the 
rationale  of  volition  consists  of  an  account 
of  the  way  in  which  ideas  obtain  prominence 
in  consciousness  : 

"In  c^.osing  in,  therefore,  after  all  these  pre- 
liminaries, upon  the  more  iiitiinali'  nature  of  the 
volitional  process,  wc  liud  ourselves  driven  more 
and  more  exclusively  to  consider  the  conditions 
which  make  ideas  prevail  in  the  luiiid.  With 
the  prevalence,  once  there  us  a  fact,  of  the 
motive  idea,  the  jisijcJuiln;/;/  of  volition  properly 
stops.  .  .  .  ICffort  of  (Mention  is  tints  ilic  essiiitiid 
jihcHunxnuii  a/  ]]  ill." 

TJie  key  accordingly  to  both-  AVill  and 
Belief  must  bo  sought  in  Attention.  How 
do  ideas  como  to  prevail  in  the  mindV 
But  let  us  hear  to  the  end  : 
"  The  effort  to  afti  iid  is,  therefore,  only  a  part 
of  what  the  word  '  will '  covers ;  it  covers  also 
the  effort  to  consent  to  something  to  which  our 
attention  is  not  quite  complete.  ...  So  that, 
although  attention  is  the  first  and  fundamental 
thing  in  volition,  crpress  consent  to  the  reality  of 
irhat  is  attended  to  is  often  an  additional  and 
quite  distinct  phenomenon  involved." 
How  is  this  "consent"  to  be  gained':' 
Wo  are  back  again  apparently  at  the  old 
question  of  the  "  self."  ]?elief  is  what  we 
icill  to  be,  and  AVill  means  what  the  self  finds 
consonant  to  its  own  nature.  The  empirical 
self  or  a  metempirical  self  V  "  The  free-will 
question  arises  as  regards  belief.  If  our 
wills  are  indeterminate,  so  must  our  beliefs 
be,"  &c.  So  hard  is  it  to  keep  metaphysics 
out  of  court,  after  all  I 

Heresies — taking  the  present  drift  of 
inquiry  and  theorising  as  orthodoxy — 
abound  in  Prof.  James's  volumes.  Hcrbart 
is  politely  contemned ;  Peohner's  laborious 
psycho-physical  generalisations  are  pro- 
nounced utterly  futile  ;  emotion  is  regarded 
as  the  consequence  of  bodily  expression,  not 
the  cause ;  and,  in  a  final  chapter,  the 
mind's  (or  brain's)  independent  power  is 
asserted  against  the  Spencerian  evolutionists, 
to  whom  the  inner  order  is  only  a  mirror  of 
the  outer. 

Protracted  meditation  of  this  latest,  and 
broadest,  treatment  of  the  principles  of 
psychology  will  not  improbably  deepen 
previous  suspicions  in  regard  to  the  im- 
maturity of  the  science  of  mind.  Lewes's 
opinion,  oxjn'cssed  in  1H71,  still  holds  good, 


that  "it  is  very  much  in  the  condition  of 
chemistry  before  Lavoisier,  or  of  biology 
before  Bichat."  This,  however,  implies  no 
disparagement  of  a  book  like  the  one  before 
us.  AVe  have  found  it  impossible  to  give  an 
estimate  of  its  varied  wealth  within  present 
allowable  limits.  Almost  every  cbajiter 
teems  with  fertile  suggestions,  and  none  the 
less  evinces  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
all  the  important  work  previously  done.  The 
general  reader,  it  may  bo  added,  will  find 
the  book  anything  but  a  dull  one.  Particu- 
larly interesting  is  the  summary  of  recent 
researches  in  regard  to  imusual  or  abnormal 
phenomena.  The  academic  clientele  must 
bo  looked  for  in  the  New  AVorld,  where  the 
educational  programme  is  adapted  to  the 
mental  needs,  and  not  rice  versa. 

AV.    C.    COUPLAXD. 


COB  UESPONDENCE. 

JAIXA   IXSCKIPTIOXS  FHOAE  MATIIUEA. 

London  :  April  18, 1891. 
I  have  read  with  much  interest  Dr.  Biihler's 
account  of  the  successful  exploraliou  of  the 
Kankidi  tila  at  Mathura  by  Dr.  Ftihrer.  I 
write  novv  with  special  reference  to  the  dated 
inscription  of  the  Satrap  Sodasa.  Dr.  Biihler 
notices  my  conjecture  that  Sodisa  nmst  have 
been  the  son  of  the  great  Satrap  Rajubula. 
Luckily  this  is  no  longer  a  conjecture,  as  one  of 
the  short  iuscriijtions  on  the  famous  Satrap 
capital,  fmuid  at  Mathura  by  Pandit  Bhagwau 
Li'd,  distinctly  announces  the  fact.  The  capital 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  where  in 
Gandhariau  characters  I  read  : 
MatideluUravcisa-Uiijidiim-piiirii  Sinlasu  V/ialn/fu. 
"The  great  Satrap  Rajula's  son  Sudasa  Satrap." 

The  dialectal  peculiarity  of  the  use  of  c  for  ji  in 
the  title  of  Chatrava  is  found  also  in  the  word 
thiica  for  thiipa,  in  the  main  inscription  of  the 
same  capital.  It  still  exists  in  the  Panjab,  in 
the  name  of  Eai-wind  for  Eai-pind. 

My  chief  interest  lies  in  the  date  of  Sodasa, 
which  I  read  without  any  hesitation  as  72  and 
not  42.  I  would  now  suggest  as  a  matter  for 
Dr.  Biihler's  consideration  whether  the  few 
known  inscriptions  of  the  Sakas  may  not  all 
refer  to  one  and  the  same  era.  That  era  I 
would  suggest  as  the  date  of  the  Great  King 
MOGA,  which  is  used  by  the  Satiap  Liaka- 
Kusulaka,  in  the  well-known  copperplate  in- 
scription found  at  Tnxila.  I  have  formerly 
suggested  that  MOGA  might  be  identified  with 
MOA  or  MAUA  of  the  coins — who  certainly 
reigned  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  century  n.c, 
or  say  100  to  80  n.c,  as  he  must  have  come 
soon  after  Menander.  The  other  Saka  inscrip- 
tions to  which  I  refer  are  those  of  Nahapana  in 
42  and  46,  or  perhaps  72  and  76,  and  of 
Gondophares  in  103,  or  perhaps  a  few  years 
later.  Eeferring  all  three  dates  to  the  pro- 
posed era  of  MOGA,  I  obtain  the  follomng  : — 

Nahapana 42  •  .58  e.c.  or  38  ii  c. 

4f>  =  .")4    ,,     or  34    ,, 

Sodasa 72  =  28    ,,     or    8    ,, 

Linka  Kusulaka  ...78s<22    ,,     or    2    ,, 
Gondophares 103  •   3  a.d.  or  23  a.d. 

On  the  same  capital  there  are  the  names  of 
several  other  Satraps,  all  written  in  Gandharian 
characters.  Among  them  is  Chatravasa  Kusu- 
laasa,  whom  I  take  to  be  the  same  as  Liaka 
Kusulaka  of  the  Taxila  inscription,  and  the 
*  *  AKA  KOZOTAO  of  my  two  silver  oboli. 

The  establishment  to  which  this  famous  pillar- 
capital  belonged  consisted  of  a  Stupa  and  a 
Sangharama  (or  monastery),  with  relics  of 
Buddha  [mrira  lilmharato  mku  Munisa  liud- 
liusa).  They  were  the  work  of  the  principal 
Queen    of    the    great    Satrap    Eajula,    named 
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Nandasriyaka,  for  the  beucfit  of  all  the  people 
of  Sakastana  {sarvasa  iSahcstanasajnii/ui').  This 
statement  shows  that  Eajula  and  his  son  Sodasii, 
and  aU  the  other  Satraps  who  are  named  in 
these  inscriptions,  must  have  been  Sakas. 

A.  CUNXIXGHA.M. 


ox  A  PASSAGE  IN  TIJE  DHAMMAPADA. 

Dedham  School,  Essex :  April  S,  1891. 
"  Sabbattha  ve  sappurisa  vajanti 
na  kiimalcumii.  lapayanti  santo." 

(Dhammapada,  v.  H3.) 

This  part  of  a  verse  from  the  Dhammapada 
has  given  some  trouble  to  the  tnmslators,  wlio 
have  derived  but  little  help  from  the  Commen- 
tary. 

Prof.  Fausbull's  rendering  of  these  lines  is  : 

"  Ubique  certe  homines  probi  versautiir,  amori 
tlediti  uon  queruntur  probi." 

That  of  Prof.  Max  Midler's  is  somewhat 
different : 

"  Good  people  walk  on  whatever  befall,  the  good 
do  not  prattle,  longing  for  pleasure." 

Gray's  version,  based  on  the  Commentary,  is 
as  follows : 

"  Good  men,  under  all  circumstances,  are  truly 
self-sacrificing ;  good  mcu,  being  desirous  of  ohjeeU 
of  graiificalion,  do  uot  express  (their  desires)." 

These  various  renderings  agree  in  ascribing 
to  good  men,  that  is  to  Buddhists,  the  longing 
for  sensual  gratification ;  but  this  is  quite 
against  true  Buddhist  doctrine,  for  good  men 
are  free  from  all  evil  or  low  passion  and  desire, 
and  cannot  bo  ki'iinakamri.  Compare  " /.-m/i^- 
kuind  nam'  ete  iisitiito  "  (Theri  Qathu,  p.  216). 

In  a  Chinese  collection  of  Scripture  verses, 
which  Beal  wrongly  calls  a  version  of  the 
Dhammapada,  we  find  a  verse  that  may  possibly 
bo  meant  for  a  rendering  of  the  two  lines 
quoted  above : 

"The  great  man  is  entirely  free  from  covetous 
desires— he  dwells  in  a  place  of  light,  himself  en- 
lightened."—(Y'As  l)hammapmla  from  the  Hiic/dliiit 
Canon,  c.  xiv.,  p.  81.) 

The  Chinese  translators  did  not  make  the 
serious  blunder  of  ascribing  kdma  to  a  good 
man,  though  they  have  made  sad  havoc  in  the 
paraphrase  of  their  original  text.  This  version 
presupposes  some  cui-ious  variant  readings, 
corresponding  in  Pali  to  sahhuiimi  for  sablxitt/ia 
and  diai/am  sdidam  (=  pada/«  santaj/i)  for 
lajiuyaidi  santo  'f 

The  mistake  made  by  recent  translators  seems 
due  to  taking  kdmakdmd  as  an  adjective  in  the 
nominative  plural.  Childers  gives  only  one 
reference,  and  that  from  the  passage  we  have 
quoted,  for  the  use  of  this  term,  which  he  defines 
as  "  fond  or  desirous  of  sensual  pleasure."  Un- 
fortimately  h'nnukdma  does  not  occur  very 
frequently  in  our  Pali  texts,  though  kama/ahm 
(not  in  Childers's)  is  somewhat  less  rare.  (See 
Jat.  iii.,  p.  154  ;  Itivuttaka  107  ;  Aiiguttara  iv. 
53.  7  ;  54.  7  ;  Petavatthui.  3.  3.) 

In  Theri  Gatha  there  is  a  verse  (500)  that 
Prof.  Pischel  declares  to  bo  "  hopelessly  cor- 
rupt "  which  contains  kd mah'i nid ,  employed 
much  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  in  the  Dhamma- 
pada : 

"  Mokkhamhi  vijjamane  kin  tava  kamehi  yesu 
vadhabandho  ? 

kamesu  hi  vadhabandho  Mmahimd  dukkhani 
anubhonti." 

Here  kdmal-dmd  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
an  adjective,  but  the  Commentator  explains  it 
by  hdmesH  hdmahHu.  This  agrees  with  hdma- 
luiti  in  the  Dhammapada  Commentary;  and 
shows  us  that  kdmakdmd  is  not  a  nominative 
plural,  but  an  ahhiUve  singular,  and  means 
"  from  (or  on  account  of)  a  longing  for  sensual 
gratification,"  the  real  nominative  to  nnuhhonti 
being   the   word   aattd    understood.     Compare 


"  purimabuddhesu  hatddhikdrd  "  =  "  on  account 
of  service  rendered  unto  former  Buddhas  " 
(Theri  Gatha,  p.  180). 

Dr.  Pisohel's  "conjectural  text"  makes  very 
good  sense,  and  we  venture  to  translate  it : 

"  If  thou  hast  attained  to  Arhatship  (and  art  free 
from  all  lusts),  what  then  hast  thou  to  do  with 
sensual  pleasures,  in  which  (are  involved)  death 
and  bonds  •'  Since  death  and  bonds  (are  inherent) 
in  lusts,  (therefore)  from  a  desire  of  sensual  indul- 
gence creatures  suffer  the  pains  (of  death  and 
bonds)." 

For  the  use  of  vadha,  handlia,  see  Theri  Gatha, 
verse  345. 

_  With  these  few  remarks  upon  kdmakdmd  we 
risk  another  translation  of  the  foregouig  extract 
from  the  Dhammapada : 

"  Good  men,  indeed,  walk  (warily)  under  all  condi- 
tions ;  good  men  speak  not  out  of  a  desire  for 
sensual  gralification." 

E.  Mointis. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Manchester  Goethe  Society.— (/fVrfwcsrfay, 
April  lo.) 

PuiNcirAL  Waiu),  president,  in  the  chair.— Mr. 
James  Tait  read  a  paper  on  "The  Literary  Inilu- 
encc  of  tfoethe's  Faiial  in  England,  1832-1852, 
with  special  reference  to  Mr.  P.  J.  Bailey's 
Feslus."  He  pointed  out  that,  until  the  very  end 
of  Goethe's  life,  his  influence  and  that  of  German 
literature  in  general  had  to  contend  with  strong 
prejudice  and  misunderstanding,  and  made  no 
great  way :  the  revolutionary  movement  on  the 
continent  caused  everything  foreign  to  be  looked 
upon  with  dislike  or  suspicion  in  Euglaud.  The 
current  estimate  of  German  literature  was  formed 
upon  the  most  eccentric  manifestations  of  the 
Sturm  and  Drang  and  the  romantic  school.  Goethe 
was  very  generally  judged  and  condemned  by 
Werthtr  and  Wilhelm  MeiUcr.  The  Edinburgh 
Jieiiew  spoke  (in  1817)  of  the  Ans  Meineni  Lebcn 
as  "abounding  in  characteristics  which  we  fear 
will  be  regarded  as  detracting  from  the  respect- 
ability of  the  work  and  the  author."  William 
Taylor's  translation  of  the  Iphigeniu  fell  entirely 
flat.  Most  translators  from  the  German  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  them  to  deal  very  freely  with 
their  originals  in  deference  to  English  taste,  and 
even  Coleridge  debated  with  himself  whether  it 
became  his  moral  charactir  to  render  the  Prologue 
of  Fiiiist  into  English.  Those  of  the  great  poets 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  who  in  any  way 
came  under  the  influence  of  Goethe  were 
just  those,  with  tlie  exception  of  Scott,  who  broke 
most  violently  with  insular  prejudices.  But  these 
prejudices  began  to  subside  after  the  Peace. 
Cariyle  towards  the  close  of  the  twenties  impressed 
the  real  greatness  of  Goethe  upon  the  English 
public  ;  the  death  of  Goethe  called  forth  a  chorus 
of  laudation  and  a  flood  of  magazine  articles  and 
translations — half  the  numerous  translations  of 
Faust  which  have  appeared  in  English  were  pro- 
duced between  1832-18.")0.  Faust  thus  came  to 
exercise  a  somewhat  remarkable  influence  over  the 
young  poets,  who  were  welcomed  with  rather 
uncritical  praise  in  the  slack  water  between  the 
disappearance  of  the  older  generation  and  the 
general  acceptance  of  Browning  and  Tennyson. 
In  Browning's  own  Pnraeehus  (1835)  a  problem  is 
worked  out  clearly  suggested  by  the  current 
popularity  of  the  Faust  legend.  A  much  more 
direct  filiation  connects  with  Faust  the  Festus  (183!t) 
of  Mr.  Philip  James  Bailey,  who  has  lived  to  see 
a  jubilee  popular  edition  of  the  poem  which  he 
pubUshed  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three. 
Festus,  the  name  of  the  hero,  is  simply  a  variant 
of  Faust.  The  poem  opens  with  a  Prologue  in 
Heaven,  in  which,  after  the  opening  song  of  the 
cherubun  and  seraphim,  Lucifer  requests  the 
usual  permission  to  tempt  Festus  in  a  revei'eutial 
address  to  God,  which  is  obviously  intended  to 
convey  a  tacit  rebuke  of  Mephistopheles's 
"blasphemy."  In  fifteen  thousand  lines  (since 
more  than  doubled)  of  dreary,  mystical  mono- 
logue and  conversation,  Festus,  with  the  help  of 
Lucifer,  expounds  the  theological  doctrines  corre- 
spondmg  to  Goethe's  nou-thoistic  position  that 


evil  18  purely  negative :  "  eine  Kraft  Die  stets 
das  BiJse  will,  und  stets  das  guto  schafft." 
Lucifer  confesses  himself  but  "the  shadow 
cast  from  God's  own  light."  He  can  only 
act  for  the  glory  of  God.  In  the  course 
of  the  argument  Festus  and  Lucifer  arc  made  to 
visit  Heaven,  Hell,  and  the  Moon  ;  and  other  scenes 
are  laid  in  Space,  the  Centre,  Anywhere,  Elsewhere. 
Love  scenes  are  interspersed,  in  which  Festus  puts 
to  the  proof  Lucifer's  promise  that  he  "should 
lo\e  ten  as  others  love  but  one,"  carrying  off  the 
last  fair  one  from  Lucifer  himself.  Mr.  Bailey's 
imitation  of  Faust  is  not  disguised:  there  are 
scenes  between  Festus  and  Helen,  Festus  and  a 
student,  Festus  takes  an  aerial  journey,  and  so  on. 
The  poem  ends  at  List  with  the  salvation  of  Festus 
and  all  mankind,  together  with  Lucifer  and  his 
host.  Though  formless  to  a  degree,  and  destitute 
of  real  poetical  merit,  it  had  a  surprising  success, 
nmning  through  five  editions  in  fifteen  years.  It 
fell  iu  with  a  vague  emotional  revolt  against  the 
material  character  of  the  time,  and  gave  an  impulse 
to  some  young  poets  Uke  Dobell,  of  greater  merit, 
whose  work  also  shows  signs  of  their  study  of 
Faust.  They  were  laughed  into  obscurity  as  the 
Spasmodic  School  by  Prof.  Aytoun  in  his  racy 
burlesque,  FirmxHan.  Mr.  Tait  concluded  with 
some  account  of  Clough's  Dipsychus,  which  has 
been  not  wholly  unappropiiately  called  "the 
English  Faust." 


EovAi  HisTOEiCAL  BociSTS .—{Thursday,  April  16.) 

Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  president,  in  the  chair. 
—A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Hubert  Hall  on  "  The 
Commercial  and  Social  Surroundings  of  a  Merchant 
of  the  Staple  at  London  and  Calais  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  to  the  Middle  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  based  on  State  Papers  and 
Exchequer  Accounts."— A  discussion  followed,  m 
which  Dr.  Cunningham  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance of  the  statistics  referred  to  in  the  paper 
tor  the  elucidation  of  several  obscure  features  of 
the  Staple  trade  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Mr. 
Oscar  Browning  and  other  speakers  followed  :  and 
it  was  intimated  that,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  commercial  history  of 
Calais  by  English  and  continental  historians  in  the 
present  day,  the  Council  would  consider  the 
desirability  of  authorising  further  researches  on  thia 
subject. 

Philological  Society. — (Friday,  April  17.) 

Henry  Buadley,  Esq.,  president,  in  the  chaii-. — 
Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  read  a  paper  on  "The  Metrical 
Glossaries  of  the  Jlediaeval  Irish."  The  Irish, 
like  the  Hindus  and  the  Norsemen,  had  metrical 
vocabularies,  fragments  of  which  are  found  in 
twelfth-century  MSS.  in  Dublin  and  the  Bodleian. 
These  vocabularies  comprised  not  only  rare  or 
obsolete  Gaelic  words,  but  also  Gaelic  synonyms 
and  homonyms.  The  Irish  also  had  glossaries  in 
verse  of  Latin  vocables.  The  present  paper  set 
forth  the  fragments  above  referred  to,  and  then 
dealt  with  three  unpublished  metrical  glossaries  of 
old  Gaelic  words.  The  first  was  called  Forus  Fi,eal, 
"Knowledge  of  Vccables,"  from  the  phrase  with 
which  it  commenced  ;  the  second  was  called,  from 
its  first  line,  Deirbhshiur  don  eagna  inn  I'igsi,  "  Poetry 
is  sister  to  Wisdom";  the  third  was  a  fragment 
of  a  metrical  glossary  in  Egerton  90,  a  vellum  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  first,  of  which  there  are 
several  MS.  copies  in  Dublin,  is  generally  attributed 
to  John  O'Dugan,  who  died  in  1372  :  it  contains  75 
quatrains  and  defines  about  3oO  words  :  the  second, 
of  which  there  are  also  copies  in  Dublin,  contains 
G2  quatrains  and  defines  about  103  words;  the  third 
contains  2!l  quatrains  and  defines  about  154  words. 
To  these  three  glossaries  Mr.  Stokes  added  an 
index,  including  references  to  the  extant  Gaelic 
prose  vocabularies  in  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  the 
British  Museum,  and  theJ3odlcian,  many  Jlelegstellen 
from  the  mediaeval  Irish  literature,  and  etymologies 
and  comparisons  with  words  in  other  Indo-Euro- 
pean languages.  Of  these  comparisons  the  follow- 
ing are  believed  to  be  new  : 

A'  "height,"  Lat.  asa,  ara  (so  altaria  is  con- 
nected with  altus). 

A'l  "  one,"  from  *«t!;o-«,  Cypr.  olFos,  olos 
" alone,"  O.Pers.  atrrt  "one,"  Skr.  era  "alone," 
"only." 
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Ail  "stone,"  gen.  ailech.  Either  &\i^-  irerpa, 
Hesychuis,  or,  if  p  have  been  lost,  irfXtuvs,  Sir. 
para(;ii. 

Alt  "house,"  from  *palhi:  ull  nime  "vault  of 
heaven,"  Ennius'  palatum  caeli. 

^'t«  "  rushes,"  Lat.  iuni-  from*«OHii-  in  iunipei-iis, 
iiiniculiis,  iiincm. 

Barann  "a  blow,"  Lat.  ferio,  O.N.  h(?rja,  Skr. 
AArtra"  fight." 

Bath  "manslaughter,"  Gallo-Lat.  hatuere. 

Be  "night,"  Gr.  (faidr,  "dusky." 

.Bti"hair,"  borrowed  from  iaX.  pilus,  as  bellec, 
bui-  "kiss,"  and  brolach  from  pelliceim,  pdcem,  pro- 
logus. 

Blosc  "voice,"  "sound,"  from  *bhlo~go-s  = 
0Ao7<7/3of. 

Cam-  "candle,"  "flame,"  Goth,  skeirs,  AS. 
3cir,  Eng.  sltecr. 

Ci  "  night,"  from  *si:aia,  Skr.  chlmi/a,  Gr.  aKti. 

Clamor  "  satire,"  borrowed  from  O.N.  kldm-oi'^, 
a  libel  in  veree. 

Bac  "house,"  Bainis  ■  o'lKid,  Hesychius. 

Daff  "good,"  Taxis  (from  -Saxis),  compar. 
Maaav,  just  as,  according  to  Collitz,  iivs  "good" 
is  =  Skr.  I'/i/u  "  active." 

Kic  "moon,"  from  *petigi-,  Skr.  pOjas,  Gr. 
^/yyos  (from  airi-yyos)  and  Mod.  Gr.  <pcyy6pi. 

-£«c"  water,"  Ptolemy's  river-name  "Irr^o,  from 
^pidliS,  cogn.  (like  O.W.  uisc)  with  irlSof,  mivie. 

Fad  "wolf,"  Arm.  goil. 

Fdth  "  a  kind  of  poem,"  W.  r/tcaud,  A.S.  icu^, 
O.N.  J&V. 

Fiid  "  science,"  W.  gwydd,  Skr.  redas. 

Fucidir  "word,"  Skr.  vad,  vadati,  Gr.  85id.  lSta>. 

Gaet  "a  wound,"  Lith.  iakda,  eine  Wunde, 
eiu  Schaden  (Nesselmann) . 

Gen  "sword,"  Lith.  genu  "to  cut  branches." 

Grith  "  svm,"  from  *ffhtti,  cognate  with  Vedio 

Ic/U  "children,"  Germ,  ec/tl  "genuine,"  from 
*ahti. 

Lang  "fraud,"  Gr.  e-Ae^x".  "reproach,"  "dis- 
grace." 

Lose  "  blind,"  Lat.  luscus. 

Loth  "fierce,"  Gr.  Xvaaa  " rage,"  from  *AuTyo, 
Lith.  Itiiis  "storm,"  Ch.  Slav,  l/utu. 

Luis  "  hand,"  from  *loc-si,  Lat.  al-kx,  pol-lex. 

Mdl  "tribute,"  W.  mdl,  borrowed  from  A.S. 
iiidl,  Eng.  (black))«(»/. 

yda  "noble,"  Lat.  gnavus,  i-giiacus. 

Ong  "  hearth,"  Skr.  aitgdra  "  glowing  coal,"  Lith. 
anglis  "  Kohle,"  Eng.  ingle. 

Fell  "horse,"  borrowed  from  some  cognate  of 
Eng.  foal,  Goth. fula,  pre-Germanic peldii-  (Kluge). 

Hin  "  a  spau,"  from  *rcgno-,  cogn.  with  hpyvLi, 
as  riise  "  a  span,"  from  *rexid,  cogn.  with  o-pt^is. 

Sm  "necklace,"  cogn.  with  Via- 

Smer  "fire,"  ua'pa,  fiapidi. 

Tnd  "fire,"  Zcni  tafnu. 

Triath  "king,"  from  *{s]treilo-s,  Lat.  sirit-avus, 
trit-arus. 

Mr.  Stokes  also  read  a  paper,  by  Prof.  Henri 
Ciaidoz,  entitled  "  On  Folk-etymology  and  Analogy 
in  Irish."  The  words  dealt  with  in  this  paper 
wore:  X«(««/(!r  "  Lucifer";  anmcJiara  "spiritual 
director,"  literally  "soul-friend";  baisdim  "I 
baptise";  brisca  "biscuit";  eaiiidel  "candle"; 
icallaid,  from  Lat.  "caUidus";  m/rr  "a  quarry "; 
miseread  "consecration";  conhlicht  "a  conflict"; 
«rM«n(ACT- "  priest ";  cruththaigtheoir"  the  Creator  "; 
■espartain  "eventide";  iimal  "humble";  ithfern 
■"heU";  murchat  "sea-cat";  ordagraiffe  " oxiho- 
/graphy";  senmdir  "sermon";  serrcend,  "  a  kind 
■of  ship";  tabaliair  "sepulture."  Proper  names 
■were:  Anerist  "Antichrist";  Anmargach  "a 
Dane";  Antuaid  "Antioch";  Apstalon  "Absa- 
lom"; Cenntdrio;  Diutcrnoim  "Deuteronomy"  ; 
JFarsaid  "Pharisee";  Genfamani  "  Gethsemane " ; 
•Golgotha;  Iliruath  "  Heiod";  Scarioth  "Jsc&iiot"; 
Laimiach  "Lamech";  Nemruaidh  "Nimrod"; 
Falifarsa  "Balthasar";  Torinis  "Tours."  As 
instances  of  the  operation  of  analogy.  Prof. 
Gaidoz  cited  seihar,  the  gen.  sg.  oi  siiir  "sister"; 
ceehtarda;  anglaicmhail  "angelic";  (sidiiii,  "he, 
himself";  and  Octimber  "  October." 

RusKix  Society. — [Friday,  April  17.) 
The  Rev.  J.  P.  Fainthokpe  in  the  chair. — Mr. 
Andrew  Ogilvie  read  a  paper  entitled  "  A  Review 
of  Mr.  Ruskin's  Political  Economy,"  sliowiug  how 
Mr.  Raskin's  chief  literary  work  naturally  falls 
into  two  divisions.    The  first,  occupying  the  period 


between  18J0  and  1860,  or  from  the  twentieth  to 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  consists  almost 
entirely  of  pure  art-teaching,  embodied  in  three 
great  works — Modern  Fainters,  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture,  and  Stones  of  Venice.  The  studies  of 
nature,  art,  and  society  necessary  for  these  works 
furnished  the  foundation  on  which  were  based  the 
doctrines  taught  in  the  works  of  the  second 
period,  extending  roughly  from  the  fortieth  to  the 
sixtieth  year  of  Sir.  Ruskin's  life.  These 
works  were  all  either  wholly  or  in  part 
devoted  to  social  doctrine,  esi:)eciaUy  such  books 
as  I'nto  this  Last,  Munera  Fulteris,  Time  and 
Tide,  and  Foi-s  Clarigera.  The  paper  then  reviewed 
some  of  the  conditions  influencing  these  books, 
and  proceeded  to  a  comparison  of  their  chief 
doctrines  with  those  of  contemporary  political 
economy,  as  set  forth  in  the  works  of  Mill  and 
Fawcett.  An  estimate  was  also  attempted  of  the 
extent  to  which  political  economists  have  modified 
their  doctrine  so  as  to  approach  nearer  to  Mr. 
Ruskin's  views,  and  also  of  how  far  the  course  of 
events  has  Juetified  Mr.  Ruskiu  in  his  opposition 
to  theories  commonly  held.  An  opinion  was 
hazarded  that  this  had  come  to  pass  to  a  rather 
remarkable  extent.  —  A  discussion  followed,  in 
which  Messrs.  Williams,  Hewitt,  West,  Peartree, 
and  the  chairman  took  part. 

ARisTOTELi.iN  Society. — (Monday,  ^tpril M.) 

Shadworth  Hodgson,  Esq. ,  president,  in  tlie  chair. 
— Mr.  B.  Hollander  read  a  paper  on  "  Comte's 
Analysis  of  the  Human  Faculties."  Auguste 
Comte's  guide  to  the  analysis  of  the  human 
faculties  was  Gall,  with  whom  he  agreed  as  to  the 
futility  of  metaphysical  speculations,  and  whose 
discoveries  regarding  the  relation  between  brain 
and  mind,  that  the  cortex  is  the  feat  of  all  mental 
and  moral  activity,  that  distinct  kinds  of  physical 
operations  are  carried  on  in  distinct  parts  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  facts  wliich  were  denied  as 
recently  as  twenty  years  ago,  he  accepted  without 
reserve.  Regarding  the  analysis  of  the  faculties 
and  their  localisation ,  there  are,  however,  dift'erences 
between  the  two;  and  little  justice  is  done  by 
Comte  to  the  founder  of  cerebral  physiology.  He 
was  probably  influenced  by  the  futile  experiments 
of  Flourens,  for  he  declared  that  anatomy  and 
physiology  are  of  little  aid  to  the  discovery  of 
the  fimdamental  faculties,  but  that  a  study  of 
human  progress  as  a  whole,  that  is  of  sociology, 
is  necessary  for  this  purpose.  Sociology,  the 
lecturer  observed,  may  certainly  throw  some  light 
on  the  question,  but  the  author  of  the  Positive 
Philosophy  has  gone  too  far  in  attempting  by  a 
method  of  pure  reasoning,  without  the  aid  of 
observation  or  experiment,  to  localise  the  faculties 
in  definite  regions  of  the  brain  ;  and  he  proceeded 
to  demonstrate  in  detail  the  errors  into  which 
Comte  has  fallen.  WhOc  acknowledging  his 
courage  in  attempting  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
analysis  of  the  human  mind  and  its  connexion 
with  the  brain,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the 
greatest  problem  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
lecturer  argued  that  the  result  was  far  from  what 
Comte  himself  called  "positive." — The  paper  was 
followed  by  a  discussion. 


FINE    ART. 

THE   TEACni>'G   OF   INDUSTEIiU.   ABT   IN 
ENGLAND. 

Rapport  mr  les  Musics  et  leg  Ecoles  d^ Art 
Industriel  en  Angleterre.  Par  M.  Marius 
Vachon.     (Paris  :  Imprimerie  Nationale.) 

M.  Marius  Vaciion's  missions  to  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe  in  order  to  report 
to  the  French  Government  on  their  systems 
of  art  instruction  have  apparently  now  ter- 
minated. In  his  last  report  he  reviews  the 
Museums  and  Schools  of  Art  in  England, 
and  sums  uj)  the  result  of  his  inquiries  in 
Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Eussia,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  England. 

We  may,  on  the  whole,  congratulate  our- 
selves uponthe  verdict  of  so  competent  and  im- 


partial an  observer.     He  approves  gen  erally 
of  our  system  ;  of  its  principle  of  self-support 
or  partial  self-sujjport,  as  against  gratuitous 
teaching  ;  of  the  interference  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  jirovincial  schools  being  limited 
to  the  annual  competitions  ;  and  even,  if  we 
mistake  him    not,    of    the   grant   of    sub- 
ventions "by  results."     He  recognises  the 
great  progress  in  artistic  design  that  has 
been  made  in  England  during  recent  years, 
and  he  appreciates  the  freedom  and  indi- 
viduality of   our  architecture.      It   is   still 
more  gratifying  to  find  how  firmly  he  is  con- 
vinced of  our  determination  to  maintain  the 
credit  of  our  manufactures,  in  spite  of  the 
superior  cheapness  of  German  work  and  the 
good  taste  of  French.     This  determination 
he  finds  not  only  in  the  metropolis  and  large 
cities,  but  spread  throughout  the  land.     If 
this  be  a  tridy  trustworthy  opinion,  he  may 
well  recommend    his   own    countrymen   to 
watch  us  and  to  renew  their  exertions,  for 
Englishmen  are  not  easily  deterred  from  a 
purpose  which  they  have  thoroughly  at  heart. 
Without  indulging  in  anything  like  "  Jin- 
goism "  in  relation  to  English  art,  whether 
or  not  "  aj)plied  to  industry,"  as  the  favourite 
phrase  has  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
if  we  have  been  slow  and  late  in  production, 
we  have  never  been  las  in  our  appreciation 
of  works  of  art.     If  we  have  not  produced, 
we  have  at  all  times  imported  and  bought ; 
and  our  country  is  a  museum  of  the  finest 
art  treasures  in  the  world.  Nor  in  the  matter 
of  production  have  we  been  altogether  so 
slack  as  we,  with  our  usual  self -depreciation, 
are  wont  to   think.      Our  work  has  of  its 
kind  been   excellent  in   many  branches  of 
industrial  art,  and  we  have  always  striven 
against  the  most  important  of  disadvantages, 
not    climate   nor   defective    taste,    but   the 
absence  of  art  education.      This  has   now 
been  supplied,  and  has  already  borne  visible 
fruit  in   the   improvement  of  almost  every 
description  of  artistic  design.     The  system 
of  South  Kensington  has  been  disparaged, 
and  it  is  indeed  far  from  perfect ;  but  it  has 
done  excellent  work,  and  those  who  would 
destroy  its  admirable  organisation  are  the 
most  short-sighted  of  advisers.     According 
to  M.  Vachon,  its  operation  does  not  tend 
to    centralisation ;    and  he    avers,   on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Sparkes,  that,  in  awarding 
grants  to  the  different  local  schools,  every 
encouragement  is  given  to  the  development 
of  local  originality.     If  this  really  be  the 
case,  it  should  bo  more  widely  known,  as 
there  is  certainly  a  strong  contrary  opinion 
prevalent,   which  finds  forcible  expression 
where  artists  most  do  congregate. 

But,  even  if  the  "  system  "  is  as  bad  as  its 
enemies  declare  it  to  be,  it  is  not  past  mend- 
ing. More  judgment  as  to  payment  by 
results ;  more  regard  to  the  relation  between 
design  and  material ;  and,  wherever  possible, 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical  instruc- 
tion, not  only  for  advanced  students  but 
beginners — and  the  "  system  "  woidd  need 
little  further  improvement.  If  we  are 
really  to  have  a  true  growth  of  national  art 
among  us,  every  opportunity  should  be 
given  to  the  development  of  local  idio- 
syncrasy, and  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a 
true  art-spirit  can  be  evoked  unless  students 
are  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  taught 
to  think  in  the  material  in  which  the  design 
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is  to  be  executed.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  bo 
expected  that  the  State  should  provide 
workshops  in  wliicli  tlie  practical  execution 
of  every  local  industry  sliould  bo  taught, 
but  this  could  be  done  by  the  municipal 
authorities  or  by  the  manufacturers  them- 
eelves  ;  and  it  is  by  the  association  of  the 
great  State  machine  with  such  local  efforts 
that  the  best  results  may  be  expected.  Such 
an  atelier  in  connexion  with  the  manufacture 
of  jewelry  at  Birmingham  has  already  been 
instituted ;  and  if,  as  M.  Vachon  thinks, 
Englishmen  are  in  earnest  in  this  matter, 
the  example  will  be  generally  followed  in  all 
great  centi-os  of  art  industry — and  the 
"  English  Eenaissanco  "  will  become  some- 
thing more  than  an  "  aesthetic  movement." 

CoS-MO   MoKKHOrSE. 


THE  NEW  ENGLISH  ART  CLVli. 

The  New  English  Art  Club  is  more  Impres- 
sionist than  before — in  this  sense,  at  least,  that  it 
has  very  few  exhibitors  who  are  not  of  the 
Impressionist  school.  It  is  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  at  least  one  portrait  which  may 
receive,  and  not  unworthily,  the  often  doubtful 
tribute  of  populanty,  belongs  expressly  to 
another  school,  and  is,  as  has  been  said  else- 
where, to  some  extent  the  result  of  a  steady 
gazing  at  Holbein  rather  than  at  Velasquez. 
We  refer  to  Miss  Cecilia  Harrison's  portr,".it  of 
Mr.  Soiucrvtll  (No.  75) — a  very  charming  little 
work,  with  far  more  interest  than  belongs 
generally  to  contemporary  ijortraiture.  Mr. 
George  Thomson's  "Skating  Eink"  (No.  -1) 
illustrates  exactly  the  kind  of  subject  to  which 
Impi'essioiiist  art  most  rightly  addresses  itself. 
By  it  veracity  of  movement  is  quickly  caught. 
"  Prima  Ballerina  Assoluta  "  (No.  lb) — a  bared 
stage  and  the  one  daiutusi. — by  Mr.  P.  Wilson 
Steer,  is  another  case  in  point.  The  work  is 
possibly  audacious,  but  it  is  certainly  interesting. 
lu  another  kind,  as  to  subject,  and  represented 
in  somewhat  violent  perspective,  is  the  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Cyprian  Williams — by  Mr.  Steer  like- 
wise. It  is  attractive  in  the  intensity  of  its 
realism  ;  and  this  sense  of  realism  would  not 
have  been  secured  but  by  the  exercise  not 
alone  of  clear  observation,  but  of  technical 
merit.  Blanche — who  may  be  known  to 
some  of  our  readers  as  one  of  the  true 
masters  of  pastel — has  a  very  characteristic 
portrait  of  Mi.ss  Pash;  Mr.  Ludovici,  the 
younger,  puts  plenty  of  character  into 
his  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  a  certain  Mr. 
Coidon,  who,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  great  in  the 
world  of  La  Ikiiise.  The  "Brighton"  of  Mr. 
EoUBsel  (No.  '2(1)  again  illustrates  that  capacity 
so  dear  to  the  Impressionists,  and  possessed  by 
them  so  much,  of  recording  the  aspect  of  the 
passing  crowd.  Mr.  Eoussel  sees  his  subject 
with  refinement  and  presents  it  with  vivacity. 
"  Old  and  New  Battersea  Bridge"  (No.  30),  by 
Mr.  Sidney  Stan-,  is  one  of  the  most  poetic 
and  interesting  of  the  m.any  pictures  that  have 
been  painted  of  Thames  subjects  from  the  days 
of  Samuel  Scott — a  minute  chronicler  indeed — 
to  those  of  Mr.  Whistler.  Mr.  Arthur  Tomson's 
"  The  Eegent's  Canal  "  (No.  4(>)  is  as  refined  as 
any  of  bis  previous  performances,  and  probably 
stronger.  Mr.  Bombard  Sickert  is  at  his  best 
in  the  by  no  means  easy  .subject — "A  View  of 
Chatham  from  Eochester  Old  Pier."  Mr.  Harry 
Tuke  gets  truth  of  actionin  "  Beefing  the  Main- 
sail :  a  Sketch  at  Sea."  Mr.  Walter  Sickert's 
principal  and  most  characteristic  contribu- 
tion is  a  lively  vision  of  his  favourite  Bieppe. 
Mr.  Francis  Bate  sends  work  that  should  be 
noticed,  and  so  does  Mr.  Moft'at  Lindner.  Mr. 
Edward  Stott  disj>lays  the  instuicts  of  a 
colourist.      Mr.  Paul  Maitlaiid  knows  how   to 


interest  us  in  the  illumination  of  the  Holly- 
wood Arms — where  are  they!"  curiosity  prompts 
us  to  demand — by  the  brilliant  "Sugg"  gas- 
lamp.  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon  sends  picturesquely 
conceived  sketches  in  portraiture  ;  and  the  best 
still-life  piece —"  Impressionistic"  only  in  the 
larger  sense,  for  Chardin  might  almost  have 
signed  it— is  Mr.  Otto  Scholderer's  "  Oysters," 
in  which  the  amiable  bivalves  are  fitly  accom- 
panied by  exactly  the  right  quantity  of  amber 
Barsac.  This  picture,  so  to  say,  is  an  altar- 
piece  for  the  dining-room;  its  iilace  is  very 
near  the  sideboard. 


CORRESrO  NDENCE. 

THE  GRAVE  OF  AllISTOTI.E. 

King's  College,  Cambridge  :  April  23, 1681. 

The  letter  which  I  sent  to  the  New  Yoik 
Natiiin,  quoted  in  the  Af'AliEMY  of  April  18, 
was  written  just  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
excavations  at  Eretria.  I  was  chiefly  actuated 
by  the  desire  not  to  overstate  the  case,  and  to 
wait  for  future  light  before  announcing  to  the 
public  a  discovery  of  such  great  interest  and 
importance  as  the  tindiiig  of  the  grave  of 
Aristotle.  This  will  account  for  the  somewhat 
negative  character  of  my  letter. 

But  I  have  come  more  and  more  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  probabilities  speak  in  favour 
of  the  tomb  at  Eretria  being  that  of  the  great 
philosopher.  I  am  still  engaged  iu  sifting  the 
evidence ;  and,  when  this  is  done,  I  shall  make 
free  to  write  to  you  again. 

Ch.uiles  Waldstein. 


NOTES    ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The  one  hundred  and  twenty-third  exhibition 
of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Arts  will  open,  as 
usual,  on  the  first  Monday  in  May.  The  private 
view  is  fixed  for  Friday  next,  May  1. 

The  exhibitions  to  open  next  week  include  : 

(1)  a  third  series  of  water-colour  dr.i wings  by 
Mrs.    Alhngham,    at   the   Fine  Art  Society's ; 

(2)  "  Views  about  Plymouth  "  and  other  draw- 
ings by  Mr.  Jules  Lessore,  at  Messrs.  Buck  & 
Eeid's ;  (3)  M.  Edouard  Detaille's  famous 
picture  entitled  "Vive  rEmpereur,"  at  the 
Goupil  Gallery  ;  (-1)  a  collection  of  water-colour 
drawings  by  Mme.  de  L'Aubiniere,  comprising 
"  A  Day  in  Shakspere's  Land,"  and  scenes  in 
France,  Italy,  itc.at  the  Modem  Gallery ;  and(  j) 
Messrs.  Hollender  it  Cremetti's  summer  exhi- 
bition of  oil  paintings,  together  with  a  collec- 
tion of  Dutch  water-colours,  at  the  Hanover 
Gallery.     All  of  these  are  in  New  Bond- street. 

Ml!.  EuDOi.rn  Blixd'w  new  picture,  "  The 
World's  Desire,"  will  be  on  view  at  Stacey's 
Gallery  in  Old  Bond-street  next  week.  It  is  a 
large  canvas,  and  ambitious  beyond  any 
previous  attempt  of  the  artist.  "  The  World's 
Desire"  is,  of  course,  "DasEwig  Weibliche," 
personified  in  the  central  figure,  a  graceful 
nude,  with  auburn  hair,  whose  somewhat 
slender  veil  has  been  lifted  from  her,  on  the  left 
by  Eroa,  a  charming  study,  and  on  the  right 
by  little  floating  "  loves."  On  alower  level,  in 
the  foreground,  is  a  serifs  of  stiiking  figures — 
sage,  soldier,  poet,  lover,  and  priest — the  first 
three  gazing  on  Beauty  personifie:!,  the  priest 
attempting  to  persuade  the  young  lover  to  more 
serious  thoughts.  There  is  much  force  shown 
in  the  treatment  of  these,  and  the  whole 
composition  is  original  and  powerful. 

The  fourth  spring  series  of  the  practical 
lectures  of  the  Guild  and  School  of  Handicraft 
will  be  opened  on  Wednesday,  May  (J,  by  Prof. 
Ilerkomer.  with  "  A  Tcc/imcnl  Ttilk."  Other 
lectures  will  be  given  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Eathbone 
(of  Liverjiool)  on  "Hammered  Hollow  Ware "  ; 


by  Mr.  G.  Thomson  (of  Huddersfield)  on  "The 
Industrial  Partnership  of  Woodhouse  Mills"; 
by  Mr.  Francis  Inigo  Thomas  on  "The  Eela- 
tion  of  the  Architect  to  the  Handicrafts  "  ;  and 
by  Mr.  G.  F.  Newberry  (of  Glasgow)  on  "  Im- 
pressionism and  Design."  The  lectures  will  Ixs 
delivered  at  the  new  workshop  of  the  guild, 
Essex  House,  Mile  End-road. 

We  are  informed  that  the  lectures  given  by 
Mr.  Fiederick  Wedmoro  last  season  upon 
Turner,  Meryon,  and  the  Eevival  of  Etching, 
are  likely  to  be  repeated  in  two  or  three  prin- 
cipal cities  during  next  autumn, 

Mr.  Henry  Scheu,  of  263  Strand,  has  sent 
us  an  artist's  proof  of  an  engraving  on  wood, 
done  by  hunself,  of  a  large  drawing  of  Mr. 
Walter  Crane's,  entitled  "The  Triumph  of 
Labour,"  which  is  dedicated  to  the  workers  of 
the  world  on  the  occasion  of  their  celebration 
of  May  1  as  an  international  holiday  of  labour. 
It  is  a  fine  design,  finely  engraved,  though 
there  is  something  to  complain  of  in  the  joining 
of  the  wood-blocks. 

We  quote  the  following  from  Thu  I'imes  of 
April  22 : 

"  The  discovery  of  Roman  remains  in  Lincoln 
proves  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  was  at  first 
Buppofed.  The  group  of  two  inotculaliug  columns 
discovered  la.st  Thursday  is  not  the  termination  of 
the  facade,  as  was  anticipated.  At  a  distance  of 
ISft.  Bin.  another  similar  double  column  has  been 
unearthed,  succeeded  by  three  ba.'sea  in  the  fame 
line.  Yesterday  morning  the  workmen  laid  bare 
another  double  columu  of  larger  dimensious.  It  is 
possible  that  further  discovoricri  will  be  made  as 
the  excavations  proceed  southward 3.  A  deputation 
from  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (iucludinf?  Mr.  St. 
.lohu  Hope,  the  assistant  secretiiry,  aud  Mr.  G.  K. 
Fo.\)  will  visit  the  excavations  to-day.  Though  it 
is  impossible  to  allow  these  interesting  evidences 
of  tlie  magnificenue  of  the  Roman  city  of  Lincoln 
to  remain  open,  being  in  one  of  the  main  thorough- 
fares of  the  city,  careful  drawings  aud  measure- 
meuts  of  them  are  being  taken,  aud  they  are  being 
laid  down  to  scale  on  a  plau." 


THE    STAGE. 


TWO    PLVYS. 


Wkke  it  not  for  the  excellent  performances 
of  Miss  Eobins  aud  Miss  Marion  Lea — and 
the  quite  clever  iiorforiuauces  of  Mr.  Sugden, 
Mr.  Scott  Buist,  and  Mr.  Elwood — I  should 
pass  by  without  a  word  of  comment  the  -dull 
and  ugly  play  which  has  been  put  upon  the 
stngo  for  a  few  mornings  this  week  at  tho 
Vaudeville,  and  of  which  wo  shall  see  no 
more.  "  Hedda  Gabler  "  does  not  address 
itself  to  the  cultivated  layman — to  the  man 
or  woman  who  at  the  theatre  asks  to  bo 
amused  with  brilliant  comedy  or  touched 
by  noble  pathos—  it  addresses  itself,  pre- 
sumably, to  the  student  of  mental  disease, 
more  especially  of  moral  insanity ;  and  he, 
of  course,  as  a  scientific  person,  finds  in- 
sufficient and  unsatisfactory  the  study  in 
which  the  dramatist  has  forsaken  his  proper 
function  to  fulfil,  but  ineffectually,  some- 
body else's.  Of  "Hedda  (Jable'r"— less 
putrid  indeed  than  "  Ghosts,"  less  hopelessly 
enigmatical  than  "  Eosmersholm,"  le.ss 
simply  nonsensical  than  the  "  Doll's 
House,"  and  yet  quite  morbid,  quite  mys- 
sterious,  and  quite  silly  —  of  "  Hedda 
Gabler,"  not  one  other  word.  One  word  of 
recognition,  however,  alike  of  the  mistaken 
courage  and  of  the  interesting  art  which  tho 
two  actress-manageresses  brought  to  bear 
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upon  the  performance.  Miss  Eobins  power- 
fully enough  represented  Hedda  Gaoler  as 
■what  she  is :  not  a  woman,  but  a  thing ;  a 
beast  degraded  from  womanhood ;  half  an 
idiot,  and  very  mutli  of  a  devil.  Miss  Lea, 
by  a  perfoiTuance  full  of  simple  jiathos, 
made  us  believe,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to 
believe,  in  the  reality  of  that  almost  impos- 
sible person,  young  Mrs.  Elvstod.  If  with 
material  so  inevitably  repulsive  or  ridicu- 
lous these  interesting  actresses  could  do  so 
much,  what  might  they  not  accomplish  if 
they  brought  their  efforts  again  within  the 
lines  proper  to  literature — witliin  the  field 
which  offers  itself  generally  to  people  of 
sense  and  of  taste  '. 

The  latest  and  not  least  important  produc- 
tion of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett's  season,  at  the 
New  Olymjjic,  isthatof  "The  Acrobat,"  which 
was  done  on  Tuesday,  and  which  is  a  revival, 
practically,  of  the  long  familiar  melodrama 
of  "  Belphegor."  "Belphegor,"  associated 
with  the  triumphs  of  more  than  one  actor  of 
eminence,  belonged  to  a  period  in  our 
dramatic  history  when  we  were  much  more 
naive  than  we  are  at  present — when  we 
accejjted  without  (|uestion  romances  as  to 
which  we  should  now  be  sceptical.  If  the 
piece  were  written  wholly  afresh  to-day,  it 
would  be  fortified  by  a  treatment  of  incident 
more  detailed  and  less  theatrical.  If,  in  a 
generation  that  is  not  willing  to  accept 
anyone  as  wholly  good,  yet  too  tolerant 
to  believe  that  anyone  is  wholly  evil,  the 
villain  were  permitted  to  be  a  scoundrel  as 
unadulterated,  he  would  have  at  least  to 
justify  his  existence  by  the  display  of  much 
greater  ingenuity  and  shrewdness  than  any 
of  which  he  gives  sign  in  "  Belphegor." 
And  as  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  credit  the 
rogue's  somewhat  easy  successes,  it  is  diffi- 
cult likewise  to  take  quite  seriously  the 
hero's  troubles,  when,  by  a  stratagem,  his 
wife  is  wrenched  from  him,  and  he  is  left  a 
bereaved  husband,  an  ideal  father,  and  an 
acrobat  who,  had  his  lot  but  been  cast  in 
happier  times,  would  have  made  the  fortune 
of  a  transpontine  music-hall. 

But  difficult  as  the  story  is  to  accept,  the 
acting  of  the  principal  part  is  at  the  Olympic 
so  excellent  that  the  obstacle  is  in  a  measure 
overcome.  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  has  never 
played  with  mure  earnestness,  and  never 
with  greater  resource.  From  the  first 
moment  of  his  entry  in  his  travelling 
waggonette — with  the  child,  slim  and  grace- 
ful beside  him,  with  Mr.  George  Barrett 
beating  the  big  drum,  and  with  Belphegor's 
wife.  Miss  Emery,  sitting  sad  and  sweet  and 
an  ornament  of  the  show — to  the  time  when, 
his  troubles  over,  he  is  accepted  in  society 
and  re-united  to  his  wife,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett 
does  not  fail  to  be  picturesque  and  forcible. 
Nay,  he  is  more — he  is  convincing.  Over 
and  over  again  there  are  fine  stage  pictures 
to  which  his  art  and  presence  contribute  so 
much.  Hearty  and  jolly  as  the  acrobat  in 
public,  he  is  tender  and  solicitous  as  the 
acrobat  at  home.  It  is  some  time  since  I 
have  seen  a  bit  of  pantomiiue  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  scene  at  the  supper  table,  at 
which,  in  presence  of  the  ever  noisy  Flip- 
Flap,  and  of  the  child  of  the  handsome 
neighbour,  Belphegor  becomes  cognisant  of 
iLo  sadness  of  Madeline.  The  approhen- 
tion  on   the  one   face,  the  pathorf  on  the 


other ;  and  between  them,  on  the  j)art  of  the 
others,  the  clowning  and  the  gaiety.  Again, 
the  scene  in  Mademoiselle  Flora's  garden, 
where  (in  a  passage  from  which  it  may  be 
that  Mr.  Gilbert  took  a  hint  when  he  con- 
structed his  one-act  piece  for  Miss  Anderson, 
and  to  which  e\en  "  Dr.  Marigold  "  may 
owe  something)  Belphegor  promises  to  make 
the  spectators  laugh  when  the  teai's  of  a 
real  sorrow  are  in  his  eyes,  is,  to  say  the 
very  least  of  it,  remarkable  and  poignant, 
and  it  is  played  by  Mr.  Barrett  with  such 
fervour  and  skill  that  he  carries  all  before 
him.  Miss  Winifred  Emery  brings  to  the 
colourless  yet  of  course  not  unsympathetic 
part  of  lladeline,  her  peculiar  charm  of 
womanliness  and  refinement.  And,  unlike 
certain  other  roles  that  she  has  assumed,  the 
part  does  not  tax  her  beyond  her  strength. 
It  exacts  from  her  nothing  that  she  cannot 
perform.  The  villain,  though  his  machina- 
tions bid  fair  to  be  successful,  is,  as  a  stage 
personage,  insignificant.  He  wants  charac- 
terisation, and  the  signs  of  vitality.  He  is  a 
part  of  certain  rusty  and  old-fashioned 
machinery — that  and  nothing  more.  Miss 
Hanbury  plays  very  prettily  a  more  or  less 
treacherous  but  repentant  neighbour  of  the 
humble  Bohemians.  Miss  Lillio  Belmore, 
as  a  greater  person,  acts  with  authority  and 
geniality.  Mr.  George  Barrett's  part  is 
performed  quaintly";  and  the  child ,  Edie 
King,  goes  far  to  reconcile  one  to  the  gene- 
rally imweloome  appearance  of  such  young 
things  upon  the  stage.  May  it  be  chronicled, 
in  addition,  that  the  piece  gains  by  all  the 
pretty  dresses  "  Elita  et  Compagnie  "  have 
made  for  it,  and  by  appropriate  scenery, 
and  by  a  stately  dance  ? 

Fkedeeick  Wedjioke. 


THE  •'OEDIPUS  BEX"  AT  UTRECHT. 
Ghent,  Belgium  :  April  20, 1691. 
A  MUST  interestujg  performance  of  Sophocles' 
master[)iece  wus  given  at  Utrecht  on  Saturday, 
April  11,  and  repeated  during  the  following 
week.  All  the  parts,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  choristcis,  were  taken  by  under- 
graduates. On  the  first  day  several  cabinet 
ministers,  binide  the  majority  of  the  curators 
and  senate  (/f  the  imiversity,  were  present ; 
while  many  art  critics,  professors,  imd  others 
interested-  in  such  performances— all  but  unique 
as  yet  in  Holland — had  come  from  afar  to 
witness  it. 

Unfike  the  revivals  of  Greek  plays  in  England, 
the  text  chosen  was  in  the  vernacular — namely, 
the  metrical  translation  of  Prof,  van  Herwer- 
den.  Of  the  merits  of  this  translation — already 
apparent  in  the  published  text,  though  we 
observed  how  frequently  the  words  as  spoken 
differed  in  luiatm  pdrtfiii — suffice  it  to  remark 
that  they  are  allowed  on  all  hands  to  bo  great. 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  an  analysis  of 
the  play,  nor  are  we  prepared  to  reconsider  the 
vexed  question  whether  a  revival  of  the  ancient 
drama  for  the  general  jjubfic  would  bo  possible. 
What  we  may  and  must  record  is  the  unqualified 
success  of  the  perfoi-mance.  The  actors  may 
fairly  claim  the  credit  of  having  produced 
something  palatable  to  the  i'lik  of  an  academi- 
cal society.  If  we  lay  the  greatest  stress  on 
their  work,  it  is  not  because  the  translation,  the 
music,  and  the  viiie-en-aa'ne  were  not  excellent 
in  their  way.  Dr.  Van  Eiemsdijk's  merits  as  a 
composer  were  conspicuous,  not  for  the  first 
time,  before  an  appreciative  audience,  nor  is 
3Ii-.  Meudes  da  Costa   unknown  as  a  thorough 


student  of  the  Greek  drama  and  its  accessories. 
But  the  undergraduates  brought  little  else  to 
their  difficult  task  than  an  earnest  wish  to 
succeed;  at  least,  they  had  had  no  previous 
experience  of  this  sort  of  acting.  We  would 
especially  mention  the  parts  of  Oedipus  and 
Jokasta  (Messrs.  Janseu  and  Eoyaarts  van 
Scherpenzeel)  as  those  whose  rendering  struck 
us  as  most  true,  most  pathetic. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  second  in  the 
series  of  Dutch  revivals— the  "Antigone"  was 
performed  a  year  or  two  ago  at  Amsterdam- 
will  be  succeeded  from  time  to  time  by  others, 
and  that  the  actors  and  managers  may  see  their 
way  to  confer  upon  others  than  a  Utrecht 
audience  the  benefit  of  this  highly  intellectual 
pleasure. 

H.  LOQEMAN. 


STAGE    NOTES. 


The  next  revival  at  the  Lyceum  wiU  be  "  The 
Corsican  Brothers,"  which  is  to  be  given  on 
Tuesday,  M;iy  12.  The  performance  will  be 
Ijreceded  by  Charles  Kcade's  one-act  comedy, 
"  Nance  Oldfteld,"  with  Miss  Ellen  Terry  for 
tlie  first  tune  iu  the  part  of  Mrs.  Oldfield. 

Miss  Bessie  Bykne,  the  American  actress, 
will  appear  as  "Leah  the  Forsaken"  at  a 
matiuce  at  the  Vaudeville  on  Thursday,  May  7, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Women's  Trades'  Union 
League. 

Mil.  Edwahd  Comi'TOX  will  produce  in  the 
autumn,  at  the  Opera  Comique,  a  poetical  play 
by  Mr.  F.  Frankfort  Moore,  entitled  "The 
Queen's  Eoom." 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Wagxek's  "  Tannhiiuser "  was  given  on 
Saturday  evening  at  Coveut  Garden.  Mme. 
Albani  as  Elisabeth,  and  M.  Maurel  as 
Wolfram,  obtained  a  great  success.  They  were 
in  fact  playing  familiar  parts,  and  their  appear- 
ance reminded  one  of  ttie  long  interval  sinee 
this  opera  has  been  heard  iu  London.  It  is 
indeed  strange,  considering  the  popularity  of 
"  Lohengrin,''  that  this  opera  should  have  been 
so  neglected  of  late  years.  Whether  it  be  as 
fiu3  as  "  Lohengrin  "  maybe  an  open  question  ; 
but  surely  for  the  public  it  is  ecjually,  if  not 
more,  attractive.  The  good  siuguig  of  the  chorus 
deserves  mention.  The  orchestra  was  under 
the  vigorous  direction  of  Signor  Beviguaui. 

From  "  Tannhiiuser  "  to  "  Traviata  "  is  a  fur 
cry.  The  latter  work  was  given  on  Monday 
night.  Mme.  Albani,  as  Violetta,  was  iu 
splendid  form ;  she  did  not  spare  herself,  and 
acted  and  sang  with  immense  energy  and 
abandon.  M.  Maurel,  as  Germont,  saug 
magnificently,  but  over-acted.  M.  Montariol, 
on  the  whole,  was  very  good  in  the  part  of 
Alfredo.     The  house  was  far  from  full. 

Eigoletto  was  given  on  Wednesday  evening, 
with  Mme.  Albani  as  Gilda,  and  M.  Maurel  iu 
the  title-;(//<' ;  and  both  gave  great  satisfaction. 
With  such  accomplished  and  experienced  artists 
such  a  result  is  only  natural.  There  was  a 
fairly  good  attendance.  We  notice  that 
"  Taimhciuser "  and  "Lohengrin"  are  an- 
nounced for  Thursday  and  Friday,  and 
"Faust"  on  Saturday.  This  is  pcrhaiis  not 
quite  so  bad  as  the  "  sandwich"  arrangement, 
to  which  Wagner  objected.  In  writing  from 
London  with  regard  to  his  "  Eiug,"  he  said  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  see  it  produced  at  an 
ordinary  theatre  between  "  Martha"  and  "  Lo 
Prophete." 

There  is  not  umch  to  say  about  the  third 
Philharmonic  Concert  on  Thursday,  April  10. 
M.  Paderewski  gave  a  brilliant  performance  ol 
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Saint- Saens'  pianoforte  Concerto  in  C  minor; 
for  an  encore  he  played  a  Chopin  valse.  The 
orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  H. 
Cowen  gave  a  good  account  of  itself  in  Stemdale 
Bennett's  chanuing  Overture  "Paradise  and 
the  Peri,"  and  also  in  Schubert's  great 
Syiniihony  in  C.  Mr.  Iver  McKay  was  the 
vocalist. 

Mr.  Frederick  Dawson,  a  new  pianist, 
appeared  at  Messrs.  Hess  and  Becker's  second 
recital  on  Saturday.  He  played  Chopin's 
*' Andante  Spianato  and  Polonaise  "  (Op.  22). 
He  is  young  and  talented ;  he  has  a  good  touch 
and  his  execution  is  wonderfully  neat.  There 
was  great  vigour  and  character  about  his  play- 
ing, and  he  really  shows  good  promise.  He 
may  be  somewhat  extravagant  at  times,  but 
this  is  far  better  than  a  tame  performance ; 
extravagance  can  easily  be  toned  down.  A 
feature  of  the  programme  was  a  long,  uninter- 
esting Suite  of  Popper's  for  two  violoncellos, 
admirably  written  for  the  instruments,  and 
admirably  interpreted  by  Signer  Piatti  and 
Mr.  Becher,  Mr.  Hess  played  some  solos  with 
marked  effect,  and  Miss  Marguerite  Hall  may 
be  commended  for  her  careful  rendering  of  an 
Aria  from  Handel's  "Alexander." 

Miss  Winifred  Robinson  gave  a  concert  at 
Princes'  Hall  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  She 
played  an  "Andante  and  Rondo  Capriccioso," 
by  David,  with  good  technique  and  more  than 
usual  feeling.  The  programme  opeiied  with 
an  interesting  Quartet  by  Svendsen,  well 
rendered  by  the  Misses  Winifred  and  K.  Robin- 
son, Miss  Gates  and  Mr.  Whitehouse  ;  Miss 
Mary  Davies  and  Mr.  A.  Thompson  sang  with 
success. 


I  MUSICAL    PUBLICATIONS. 

WoJMemperirten  Klavier.  Von  J.  S.  Bach.  Erster 
u,  Zweiter  Theil.  (Breitkopf  &Hartel.)  Many 
editions  of  this  great  work  have  been  given  to 
the  world,  and  yet  the  last  word  never  seems  to 
have  been  said.  In  the  critical  edition  of  the 
Bach  Gesellschaft,  Herr  Kroll  followed  the 
principal  autograph  for  the  first  part,  and 
what  he  considered  the  best  MSS.  (there  being 
no  complete  autograph)  for  most  of  the 
numbers  of  the  second  part.  Further,  in  an 
api^endix  ho  gave  the  various  readings  of  the 
autographs  and  principal  MSS.  and  editions. 
Messrs.  Robert  Franz  and  Otto  Dresel,  the 
editors  of  the  volumes  under  notice,  have 
selected  from  these  sources  what  seems,  to 
quote  their  words,  "  best  to  accord  with  the 
composer's  intention."  For  the  benefit  of 
readers  who  may  not  be  conversant  with  the 
subject  of  the  autographs  and  MSS.  of  the 
Wolil.  Klai'ivr,  we  may  mention  that  of  these 
various  readings  some  are  derived  directly 
from  Bach,  and  others,  not  in  his  handwriting, 
may  yet  have  had  his  sanction  ;  for  Bach  in 
his  autographs  was  constantly  changing 
passages,  and  alterations  by  word  of  mouth 
may  have  been  handed  down  by  pupils. 

Students  ■will  be  interested  in  comparing  this 
new  text  with  the  Bach  Gesellschaft  edition. 
Instead  of  commenting  on  many  readings 
which  show  how  carefidly  the  choice  has  been 
made,  we  shoidd  like  to  note  some  which  con- 
siderably surprise  us.  The  bar  inteii)olated  by 
Schwcnke  in  Prel.  1.,  Book  I, has  been  retained. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  authority  for  con- 
sidering it  "according  to  the  composer's  in- 
tention "  ;  and,  so  far  as  internal  evidence  goes, 


it  seems  completely  to  spoil  the  efTect  of  the 
entry  of  the  long  dominant  pedal  two  bars 
later.  Then,  again,  surely  the  added  octaves 
extending  to  contra  D  at  the  end  of  Fugue  V., 
Book  I.,  cannot  be  justified.  For  a  similar 
reason,  the  octave  at  end  of  Prel.  21,  Book  I., 
seems  wrong,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
the  bar  itself  is  in  none  of  the  autographs. 
If,  as  the  editors  say,  "  artistic  value"  is  to  be 
the  test,  surely  the  cut  given  in  the  "  Zurich  " 
autograph  might  have  been  adopted  in  Prel. 
20,  Book  I.  The  reading  of  bars  H  and  9  in 
Prel.  9,  Book  I.,  with  the  A  sharp,  appears 
strange  after  the  explanation  in  favour  of  A 
natural  given  by  Kroll  in  his  appendix.  In 
Prel,  12,  Book  I.,  the  fine  reading  of  bar  21  as 
given  by  Forkel  would  seem  to  have  deserved 
a  place. 

These  and  other  points  have  attracted  our 
attention,  and  we  wish  that,  at  any  rate,  a  few 
footnotes  had  been  added  with  respect  to 
certain  readings  adopted.  Robert  Franz  is  a 
great  authority  on  Bach,  and  one  would  have 
liked  to  know  the  reasons  for  his  decision  in 
these  passages.  The  Preludes  and  Fugues  are 
carefully  fingered  and  phrased  ;  and  the  parts 
are  fre(iuently  arranged  in  a  new  manner  on 
the  two  staves,  so  as  to  make  clear  how  they 
arc  to  be  distributed  between  the  tw(j  hands. 
One  usefid  footnote  is  given  to  Prel.  13,  Book  II., 
explaining  the  true  value  of  the  dotted  note. 
It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  still  better  to 
have  given  Bach's  text  in  Fugue  o.  Book  I., 
and  to  have  inserted  the  footnote  there,  thus 
showing  earlier  in  the  volume  Bach's  peculiar 
use  of  the  dot. 

J.  S.  Shedlock. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  2,  1891. 
Ho.  991,  JVetp  Series. 
The  Editor  cannot  undertah  to  return,  or 
to  correspond  with   the  writers   of,  rejected 
manuscript. 
It   is  particularly  requested  that  all  business 
letters  regarding   the  supply   of  the  paper, 
^c,  may  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland.  By 
Fridtjof  Nansen.  Translated  from  the 
Norwegian  by  Hubert  Majendie  Gepp. 
In  2  vols.     (Longmans.) 

It  is  now  more  than  two  years  since  Dr. 
Nansen    performed    the     remarkable    feat 
which  first  brought  his  name  prominently 
before  the  world ;  and  as  he  himself  told 
the  story  of  his  adventures   to   the  Eoyal 
Geographical     Society     and     the     British 
Association  soon  after  his  return  to  Europe, 
the  main  facts  have  been  familiar   to  the 
public  for  some   time.     The  full  narrative 
of  the  journey  is  therefore  somewhat  late, 
and  does  not  materially  add  to  our  previous 
knowledge,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  crossing 
of  Greenland  is  concerned.     On  the  other 
hand,   it   is   peculiarly  interesting    at    the 
present  time — apart  from  the  value  which  it 
must  always  possess  as  the  authentic  record 
of  a   singularly  daring   and  successful  ex- 
pedition— as  an  index  to  the  character  and 
capacity  of  the  man  who  proposes  next  year 
to   attempt    to   reach   the   North    Pole   by 
means   whicli,    in   a  different   way,   are  at 
least  as  hazardous  as  the  scheme  which  was 
so  freely  criticised  in  1887.     In  that  year 
Dr.  Nansen  astonished  the  world  in  general 
by    calmly    announcing    his    intention    of 
getting  as  near  to  the  east  coast  of  Green- 
land as  possible,  in  about  66^  N.  latitude, 
on  board  a  Norwegian  sealer,  crossing  with 
small  open  boats  through  or  over  the  stream 
of    ice   which   drifts   southward   along  the 
coast  and  has  more  than  once  proved  fatal 
to   stout   ships,    and,   having    climbed    the 
forbidding   mountain    barrier   between  the 
inhospitable   coast   and    the   still  more  in- 
hospitable  intei'ior,    to   drag   sledges,  pro- 
visions, and  instruments  to  Christianshaab, 
on  the  west  coast,  a  distance  of  about  420 
miles  across  what  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  practically   an   ice  continent.      Next 
year   he  proposes,  with   serenity  unruffled 
by  his  Greenland  oxperionces,  to  reach  the 
New  Siberian  Islands  by  way  of  Behring's 
Strait,  push  as  far  as  possible  into  the  ice,  and 
"  just  go  with  the  current,"  which,  according 
to  his  theory,  ought  to  carry  him  across  the 
Pole  to  the  sea  between  Spitzbergen  and 
Greenland  in  the  course  of  two  j'ears.     The 
vessel  is  to  be  built  with  sloping  sides,  so 
that  when  nipped  by  the  ice  she  will  "  only 
be  raised  up  and  lie  safe  and  sure";   but 
should  she  bo  crushed,  he  considers  there 
will  be  "  little  risk"  in  deserting  her  and 
taking  to  the  ice.     It  will  bo  remembered 
that,  when  the  Tegefhojf'  vras  "  raised  up  "  in 
this  way,  the  ice  floes  accumulated   under 
lier  until  she  was  high  and  dry  on  the  top 
of  a  miniature  ice  mountain,  like  the  Ark 


on  Mount  Ararat ;  and  the  risk  involved  in 
taking  to  the  ice  with  open  boats,  and 
"  taking,"  or  being  driven,  from  the  edge 
of  the  drifting  pack  to  the  open  sea,  is  not 
generally  considered  a  "  trifle  "  by  those 
who  have  had  similar  experiences. 

It  is   evident   from   his    book   that   Dr. 
Nansen's  powers  of  endurance  and  perse- 
verance are  very   great,   and  tliat  he  also 
possesses  a  large  share  of  that  "  calm  open- 
eyed  rashness  "  which  the  present  Professor 
of  Poetry  at  Oxford  regards  as  the  special 
attribute  of  "Englishmen  born."     But  it  is 
equally  evident  that  he  has  not  had  much 
experience   of  ice-navigation,    and  that   on 
some    points   he  is  an    "  enthusiast,"  who 
has  been  humorously  defined  as  "a  person 
who  believes  about  four  times  as  much  as 
he   can   prove."     His  first   venture  was   a 
brilliant  success  ;  and  it  is  within  the  bounds 
of    possibility    that    the    more   formidable 
undertaking   which  he   now   contemplates, 
although  the  plan  of  operations  appears  to 
violate  some  of  the  first  principles  laid  down 
by  eminent  Arctic  authorities,  may  have  an 
equally  happy  result.     But  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that,  while  nothing  succeeds  like 
success,  success  does  not  necessarily  prove 
the   correctness   of   tlio   theory  which,  may 
have    led    to    its    achievement  ;    and    Dr. 
Nansen's   own   account   of    his   adventures 
and  hairbreadth  escapes  is  the  best  justifi- 
cation of  tlie  criticisms  and  warnings  which 
ho  now  seems  to  think  were  unfounded.     A 
man  may  jump  out  of  window,  and  reach 
the  ground  without  breaking  his  neck  ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  those  who  advised 
him  to  descend  by  the  staircase  were  the 
victims  of  "absurd  hallucinations"  (vol.  i. 
p.  14).     And  since  failure,  however  glorious 
it    may    be,    has    a    tendency    to     injure 
a   cause   in   the  ej'es   of    the   public,  who 
naturally  do  not  look  very  far  beneath  the 
surface,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  in  the 
true  interests  of  Arctic  discovery,  that  the 
happy  issue  of  Dr.  Nansen's  first  expedition 
does  not   in   any  way  imply  the  probable 
success  of  the  next,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
assurance  of  bold  and  resolute  leadership  is 
concerned. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Dr.  Nan- 
sen's theories  and  hypotheses,  his  practice 
must  needs  command  general  and  unstinted 
admiration.  No  one  can  read  his  book 
without  being  impressed  by  his  earnestness 
of  purpose,  and  his  unaffected  cheeriness 
and  good  humour.  He-  considers  every 
detail  of  his  equipment  as  carefully  and 
thoroughly  as  a  certain  distinguished 
Arctic  explorer  of  whom  it  used  to  be  said 
that  ho  shaved  his  lead  pencils  in  order  to 
reduce  the  weight  on  liis  sledge  ;  and  he 
faces  extreme  cold,  hardship,  and  privation 
with  unfailing  courage  and  equanimity. 
Both  by  jihysical  training  and  by  the  habit 
of  scientific  research,  he  is  specially  c^ualified 
as  an  explorer,  and  his  eminently  readable 
book  shows  that  he  also  possesses  consider- 
able literary  talent.  He  gives  a  full  ac- 
count of  everything  connected  with  the 
expedition,  including  an  extremely  interest- 
ing chapter  on  "  ski,"  the  Norwegian  name 
for  the  form  of  snowshoo  in  general  use 
among  the  nations  of  the  old  world ;  an 
account  of  previous  attempts  to  explore  the 
inland  ice  and  to  reach  the  east   coast  of 


Greenland ;  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  Eskimo : 
and  a  summary  of  the  scientific  results  of 
the  expedition.  So  that,  although  the  two 
volumes  contain  upwards  of  a  thousand 
pages,  about  one-third  only  are  devoted  to 
the  actual  work  of  the  expedition,  from  the 
time  of  its  leaving  the  Jason  off  the  east 
coast  to  its  aiTival  at  Godthaab  on  the  west 
coast.  The  whole  book  is,  however,  so  full 
of  information,  and  at  the  same  time  so  bright 
and  entertaining,  that  even  such  familiar 
subjects  as  Iceland,  and  the  pure  and 
hybrid  Eskimo  races  of  East  and  South 
Greenland,  are  invested  with  a  fresh 
interest,  while  many  portions  are  of  real 
value.  The  chapter  on  equipment,  for 
instance,  will  be  most  useful  to  any  future 
expeditions  that  may  be  organised  on 
similar  lines  ;  and,  as  it  has  now  been  proved 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  journey  across 
the  inland  ice  can  be  overcome  by  skill  and 
determination,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
attempts  will  be  made,  sooner  or  later,  to 
explore  the  more  northern  parts  of  the 
country. 

Dr.  Nansen  states  that  the  expedition 
"  owed  its  origin  entirely  to  the  Norwegian 
sport  of  '  skiliibning,' "  or  running  on 
"ski."  Every  member  of  the  party  was 
an  experienced  "  skiliiber,"  and  all  their 
"prospects  of  success  were  based  upon  the 
superiority  of  '  ski,'  in  comparison  with  all 
other  means  of  locomotion  when  large  tracts 
of  snow  have  to  be  traversed."  Later  on  he 
tells  us  that  "  they  were  an  absolute  neces- 
sity," and  that  without  their  help  the  expe- 
dition would  "  have  advanced  very  little  way, 
and  even  then  died  miserably,  or  have  been 
compelled  to  return." 

"  For  nineteen  days  continuously  we  used  our 
'  ski,'  from  early  morning  till  late  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  the  distance  we  thus  covered  was  not 
much  less  than  240  miles." 

So  little  is  known  about  the  sport  of 
"skiliibning  "outside  thefew  countries  where 
it  is  practised,  that  Dr.  Nansen's  account  of 
the  history  and  astonishing  development  of 
the  art  of  late  years  will  seem  little  short  of 
marvellous  to  those  who,  to  quote  the  author 
of  the  old  Norso  treatise  libngespeikf, 

"  know  not  the  art  and  cunning  whereby  boards 
can  be  trained  to  this  great  speed  ;  who  know 
not  that  on  the  mouutauis  there  is  nothing 
among  things  which  run  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  which  can  outstrip  or  escape  the  pursuit 
of  that  man  who  has  boards  beneath  his  feet, 
even  though  he  be  left  no  whit  swifter  than 
other  men  as  80on  as  he  has  taken  the  boards 
from  off  his  feet." 

Thougli  not  exactly  "  boards,"  in  tlio 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  "ski"  are,  in 
fact,  long,  narrow  strips  of  wood,  eight  feet 
more  or  less  in  length,  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  breadth,  and  about  an  inch  thick 
in  the  centre  under  the  foot,  decreasing  to 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  either  end. 
They  are  curved  upwards  and  pointed  in 
front,  and  sometimes  at  both  ends,  aid  are 
attached  to  the  feet  by  loops  and  straps. 
The  idea  of  "  sending  some  strong  young 
Norwegians,  wlui  were  accustomed  to 
traverse  the  mountains  in  the  winter 
on  'ski'  in  pursuit  of  game,"  to 
explore  the  interior  of  Greenland,  was 
started  in  Denmark  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
1 728  :  and  several  expeditions  have  actually 
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been  provided  with  "ski,"  "but,  on  the 
whole,  more  to  their  hindrance  than  their 
help."  The  only  time  they  have  done  good 
service  was  in  the  case  of  Nordenskiiild's 
two  Lapps  in  1883  ;  and,  for  anything  that 
appears  to  the  contrary  on  the  face  of  his 
narrative,  it  still  seems  open  to  question 
whether  Dr.  Nansen  himself  might  not  have 
achieved  equal  results  without  their  aid. 
In  Nordenskiold's  case  the  two  Lapps  were 
the  only  "ski"  runners  of  the  party ;  but 
Eavna  and  Balto,  the  two  Lapps  who 
accompanied  Dr.  Nansen,  were  found  to  be 
"  of  no  particular  use,"  as  far  as  the  accom- 
plishments which  he  expected  to  find  in 
them  were  concerned,  "and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  were  never  used  for  reconnoitring 
purposes."  They  were,  however,  a  source 
of  constant  amusement  to  the  four  Nor- 
wegian members  of  the  oxiiedition,  and  had 
a  habit  of  reading  the  Now  Testament  and 
forming  resolutions  to  lead  bettor  lives 
whenever  danger  tlireatcned. 

Dr.  Nansen's  reason  for  landing  on  tlie 
east  coast  was  that  it  left  "  no  choice  of 
routes,  'forward'  being  the  only  word"; 
and  having  thus  burnt  their  ships  beliind 
them,  they  would  need  no  urging  to  induce 
them  to  reach  the  inhabited  west  coast.  The 
landing,  however,  proved  to  be  the  most 
difficult  j)art  of  the  undertaking  ;  for,  as  the 
sealing  vessel  which  took  them  to  the  edge 
of  tlie  ice  belt  was  not  entirely  at  their  dis- 
posal, they  had  to  force  their  way  through 
ten  or  twelve  miles  of  drifting  ilocs, 
and  were  swept  about  250  miles  soutli- 
ward  of  the  place  where  they  wislied  to 
begin  their  overland  journey.  After  twenty- 
four  days  of  hard,  dangerous,  and  some- 
times apparently  hopeless  work,  they  at  last 
reached  a  place  called  Umivik,  in  about 
64"  20'  N.  lat.,  and  started  for  Christians- 
haab.  But  by  that  time  it  was  late  in  the 
season  ;  and  they  soon  found  the  snow  so 
soft,  the  going  so  heavy,  and  the  weather 
so  bad,  that  they  were  forced  to  take  a 
westerly  course  towards  Godtliaab.  After 
forty-six  days' travelling,  passing  two  weeks 
together  at  an  altitude  of  more  than  8000 
feet,  and  enduring  the  most  intense  cflld, 
they  reached  Ameralikfjord,  on  the  west 
coast,  on  the  26t]i  of  September,  1888, 
just  too  late  to  catch  the  last  vessel  of  the 
season  sailing  for  Denmark.  The  distance 
passed  over  the  inland  ice  was  about  260 
miles. 

The  chief  and,  indeed,  the  only  feature  of 
the  scenery  in  the  interior  was  its  absolute 
monotony.  The  travellers  "  saw  only  three 
things,  snow,  sun,  and  themselves";  but 
sometimes  they  encountered  snowstorms, 
and  then  they  saw  nothing  but  drifting 
snow.  One  day,  September  8,  they  were 
obliged  to  remain  in  their  tent,  while  it  was 
nearlj'  torn  to  pieces  by  the  storm;  and 
they  often  had  to  dig  themselves  out  in  the 
mornings  and  hunt  for  their  sledges,  which 
were  completely  buried.  Washing,  under 
such  conditions,  was  of  course  entirely  out 
of  the  question,  and  they  suffered  severely 
from  cold,  thirst,  and  want  of  fatty  food. 
Not  the  least  adventurous  jiart  of  the 
journey  was  Dr.  Nansen's  voyage  of  fifty 
miles  from  Ameralikfjord  to  Godthaab  in  a 
boat  made  of  willow  boughs,  bamboo  rods, 
and  the  canvas  floor  of  the  tent — a  frail  and 


leaky  craft,  which,  judging  by  the  illustra- 
tions (pp.  147  and  162,  vol.  ii.),  was  well 
described  by  the  Eskimo  as  "half  a  boat." 
On  October  12,  however,  the  whole  party 
were  gathered  at  Godthaab,  and  soon 
became  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  spending 
the  winter  there.  They  lived  much  with 
the  Eskimo,  studied  their  methods  of  hunting 
and  seal-catching,  became  expert  Jcayakers, 
and  learnt  "  to  appreciate  such  dainties  as 
raw  blubber,  raw  halibut  skin,  frozen  crow- 
berries  mixed  with  rancid  butter,  and  so 
on."  Indeed,  this  remarkable  adaptability 
to  circumstances  was  one  of  the  secrets  of 
their  success.  They  had  made  up  their 
minds  from  the  outset  to  "scorn  delights 
and  live  la1)orious  days,"  and  their  diet  was 
of  more  than  Spartan  simplicity.  Spirits 
were  strictly  tabooed,  and,  during  the 
crossing,  the  unturtuuato  smokers  of  the 
party  were  allowed  only  one  pipe  "on 
Sundays  and  other  specially  solemn  occa- 
sions." liaw  pony  was  considered  "a 
nourishing  and  wholesome  dish  ";  but  the 
Lapps,  like  "  other  unenlighteued  folk," 
preferred  tinned  beef,  and  maintained  that 
"none  but  heathens  and  beasts  of  the 
field  would  eat  raw  moat."  Moralising  on 
this  strange  perversity.  Dr.  Nansen  re- 
marks— "How  common  it  is  to  see  things 
in  this  life  turned  completely  up.side  down 
by  prejudice." 

In  considering  the  scientific  results  of  the 
expedition,  it  must  bo  remembered  that  the 
party   were   pioneers,    and  that   their   first 
business    was    to   cross   Greenland.     Their 
main  energies  had  therefore  to  be  devoted 
to  their  advance  and  personal  safety,  and 
all   that   they   "  could   do   in   the    way   of 
scientific    observation    was    no   more   than 
was  compatible  with  rapid  progress."     Dr. 
Nansen  has,  however,  proved  that,  at  least 
in  tlie  southern  part  of  Greenland,  the  inland 
ice  stretches  in  an  unbroken  sheet  over  the 
entire    face    of    the    country,    not    even   a 
"  nunatak"  projecting  from  the  monotonous 
plateau,  except  near  the  edges.     "  The  ice- 
sheet  rises  comparativelj-  abruptly  from  the 
sea  on  both  sides,  but  more  especially  on 
the  oast  coast,  while  its  central  position  is 
tolerably  flat."     The  mass  thus  presents  the 
form   of    a   shield,  with   it.s   highest  point 
nearer  the  east  side  than  the  west.     As  yet 
we  have  no  data  to  show  how  far  north  the 
ice-sheet  extends  continuously  ;  but  it  is  in 
any  case  quite  sufficiently  large  to  allow  us 
to  study  the  various  phenomena  and  con- 
ditions connected  with  a  glacial  period,  and 
to  show  the  actual  working  of  forces  whose 
results  are  so  plainly  visible  in  the  northern 
and    central  parts    of    Europe.     Thus,    as 
Nordenskiiild  puts  it,  a  journey  across  the 
coimtry  "affords  as  much   interest  to  the 
geologist  as  an  arcliajologist  would  find  if 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  exploring  a  fully 
preserved  settlement  from  the  age  of  lake- 
dwellings."     The  number  of  crevasses  was 
surprisingly   small,  though   several  of  the 
party  narrowly  escaped  being  entombed  by 
them,    and    of   surface    rivers   there    were 
practically  none. 

Geologists  will  pi-obably  be  a  good  deal 
exercised  by  some  of  Dr.  Nansen's  opinions 
and  theories  with  regard  to  ice-action,  and  it 
would  bo  interesting  to  know  why  he  con- 
siders red  veils  preferable  to  blue  or  green 


as  a  protection  from  snow-blindness.     His 
altitudes  and   temperatures  are  also  some- 
wliat  questionable.      He    tells    us    in    the 
appendix  that  the  highest  point  reached  was 
8,970  feet ;  but  the  nan-ative  is  contradictory 
on  this  point,  and  it  appears  that  the  highest 
altitudes    were    determined    by   means    of 
aneroid  barometers  which  were  at  the  end 
of  their   graduated  range   at  a  height   of 
7,930    feet   (p.    58,    vol.    ii.).      The    ther- 
mometers were  also  unequal  to  the  occasion, 
as  the  cold  experienced  was  far  beyond  all 
e-xpectations,    and   the   sling   thermometers 
only  read  as  low  as  — 22°  Fahr.     The  lowest 
temperature  could  not  therefore  "  be  deter- 
mined with  accuracy  "  (p.  58,  vol.  ii.) ;  but 
on  the  night  of  September  11  Dr.  Nansen 
put    a    minimum    thermometer   under   his 
pillow,  and  "  in  the  morning  the  spirit  was 
a  good  way  below  the  scale,  which  marked 
—  35"   Fahr." — and  this  was  in  tlic  tent,  in 
which  six  men  were  sleeping,  and  in  which 
tliey  had  cooked  their  food  with  the  spirit- 
lamp.      As   Dr.   Nansen   mentions   (p.    67, 
vol.  i.)  that  the  mercury  used  for  the  arti- 
ficial horizon  "  never  froze  at  mid-day,"  we 
may  infer  that  it  did  freeze  at  night ;  and 
Prof.  ^lohn  has  calculated  that  the  lowest 
records    "probably"    reached    "something 
like -50"    Fahr.,"    which    is    beyond    all 
comparison    the    lowest    temperature    ever 
observed  in  the  month  of  September.     Con- 
sidering the  limited  means  at  his  disposal, 
and  the  difficulty  of  taking  observations  at 
all  on  such  a  journe3%  Dr.  Nansen  has  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  results  obtained  ; 
and,  as  he  modestly  observes,  his  experiences 
"  will  enable  future  expeditions  to  manage 
their  affairs  better,  and  to  go  more  leisurely 
and  systematically  to  work." 

The  volumes  are  well  and  profusely  illus- 
trated, there  are  some  useful  maps  and 
sections,  and  the  translation  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Altogether,  the  book  is  worthy 
of  the  memorable  achievement  which  it 
chronicles,  and  both  will  take  an  honourable 
place  in  the  records  of  Arctic  exploration. 
Apart  from  the  intrinsic  merit  and  value  of 
his  work,  all  who  have  the  cause  of  geo- 
graphical discovery  at  heart  will  bo  grateful 
to  Dr.  Nansen  for  liaving  done  so  much  to 
take  away  the  reproach  which  certain  recent 
events  have  so  unhappily  brought  upon  it. 
We  can  "  close  this  book  "  with  a  comfort- 
able feeling  of  security  that  there  are  no 
discreditable,  or  even  unpleasant,  "revela- 
tions "  to  follow. 

G.  T.  Temple. 


\ 


The  Sinters'  Tragedi/,  with  other  Poemn.     By 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.     (Macmillan.) 

This  gift  from  an  American  poet  to  English 
poetry  is  charming  for  its  daintiness,  and 
welcome  for  its  intrinsic  worth.  Mr.  Aldrich 
is  not  a  stranger  to  English  readers,  who 
long  since  learnt  to  prize  the  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  his  verse.  It  has  a  refinement  of 
form,  a  delicacy  and  grace  of  stj'le,  which 
belong  to  no  common  type  and  are  entirely 
its  own.  There  is  perhaps  no  living  poet, 
either  in  England  or  in  America,  who  has 
greater  skill  in  the  handling  of  our  not  too 
mellifluous  language.  He  can  make  it  ex- 
press whatever  he  wishes  to  convey  in  it, 
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with  a  softness  and  elegance  as  marked  as 
those  finalities  in  the  languages  of  Southern 
Europe,  or  with  a  terseness  and  epigrammatic 
force  of  -which  they  are  not  capable.  His 
genius  has  its  limitations,  of  course.  He 
does  not  attempt  great  subjects,  or  any  that 
demand— lo  borrow  an  illustration  from  a 
sister  art— a  broad  canvas.  His  poems  are 
cabinet  pictures.  But  just  as  the  accom- 
plished painter  of  cabinet  pictures  achieves 
results  upon  a  small  scale  which  are  often 
more  beautiful  and  effective  than  those 
obtained  upon  a  larger  one,  so  Mr.  Aldrich 
compresses  into  a  few  pages  matter  which 
another  writer  might  have  elaborated,  with 
far  less  effect,  over  many.  The  reader  is 
not  conscious  of  any  compression.  He 
misses  nothing;  there  is  indeed  nothing 
absent  that  could  have  contributed  to  the 
completeness  of  the  picture.  Colour,  atmo- 
sphere, story,  essential  details,  all  are  there. 
What  is  not  there  is  only  that  which  would 
have  been  valueless  if  it  had  been  present 
■ — the  padding  and  subordinate  filling-up 
which  a  big  canvas  makes  necessary.  The 
poem  which  gives  its  title  to  this  volume  is 
less  than  a  hundred  lines  in  length,  but 
within  that  narrow  compass  is  told  the 
tragedy  of  two  loves  by  which  two  lives  were 
darkened. 

"  Two  sisters  loved  onejman  "; 
to  one  of  them  he  was  married,  but  her 
passion  for  him  was  not  returned.  The 
other  he  really  loved,  but  her  passion  for 
him  was  dissembled  and  hidden.  When  he 
was  dead  the  sisters  told  each  other  the 
grim  truth    they    had    each    before    kept 

secret  : 

"each  to  each 
TJnveiled  her  soul  with  sobs  aud  brokeii  speech. 
Both  still  were  young,  in  life's  rich  summer  yet; 
And  one  was  dark,  with  tints  of  violet 
In  hair  and  eyes,  and  one  was  blond  as  she 
AVho  rose -a  second  daybreak— from  the  sea, 
(iold-tresecd  and  a/.ure-eycd.     In  that  lone  place, 
Like  dusk  and  dawn,  they  sat  there  face  to  face." 

The  passage  quoted  is  a  fair  example  of 
Mr.  Aldrich's  skill  in  suggested  portraiture. 
Half  a  dozen  lines  suffice,  if  not  tO  present 
to  us  the  actual  faces  of  the  women,  yet  to 
enable  us  to  realise  their  dark  and  fair 
beauty  as  completely  as  though  we  saw  it. 
The  "tints  of  violet  in  hair  and  eyes"  are 
both  a  lovely  image  and  a  piece  of  accurate 
description;  the  phrase  "gold-tressed  and 
azure-eyed  "  may  sound  a  little  hackneyed, 
but  it  is  raised'  from  the  commonplace  by 
the  allusion  to  Venus  ;  while  the  pithy  pic- 
torial character  of  the  last  line — 
"  Like  dusk  and  dawn,  they  sat  there  face  to 

face  " — 
is  inimitable. 

Mr.  Aldrich  can  tell  a  powerful  story  with 
as  little  waste  of  materials  as  is  observable 
in  his  pictures.  Witness  this  bit  of  reflec- 
tion in  the  Tuileries  gardens  : 

"  A  spot  to  dream  in,  love  in,  waste  one's  hours  I 
Temples  and  palaces,  and  gilded  towers, 
And  fairy  terraces  I— and  yet,  and  yet 
Here  in  her  woe  came  Marie  Antoinette, 
Came  sweet  Corday,  Du  Barry  with  shrill  cry, 
Not  learning  from  her  betters  how  to  die  1 
Here,   while  the   Nations  watched  with  bated 

breath, 
Was  held  the  saturnalia  of  Red  Death  ! 
For  where  that  thin  Egyptian  shaft  uplifts 
Its  point  to  catch  the  dawn's  and  sunset's  drifts 
Of  various  gold,  the  busy  Headsman  stood  .  .  . 
Place  de  la  Concorde— no,  the  Place  of  Blood  '.  " 


Another  passage  from  the  same  poem — "  The 
Last  Cfosar  "—will  show  Mr.  Aldrich's  power 
of  terse  epigrammatic  expression  : 
"  How  little  lasts  in  this  brave  world  below  ! 

Love  dies  ;  hate  cools  ;  the  Ca'^ars  come  aud  go  ; 

Gaunt    Hunger    fattens,   and   the    weak    grow 
strong. 

Even  Eepublics  are  not  here  for  long ! 

Two  of  the  most  striking  poems  in  this 
volume  are  dramatic  in  form  ;  and  though 
one  would  not  say  that  Mr.  Aldrich's  genius 
has  much  of  the  dramatic  quality,  he  has 
yet  given  to  the  characters  and  incidents  in 
these  poems  a  true  vividness.  In  one  of 
them  there  are  two  characters  only  :  one  a 
Count  Sergius,  the  other  a  lady  masked  (it 
is  at  a  bull),  whom  he  supposes  to  be  the 
Pauline  ho  wants  to  marry  but  cannot,  while 
she  is  really  the  high-born  Nastasia  to 
whom  he  is  pledged.  The  situation  admits 
of  bold  treatment,  and  such  it  receives. 
The  other  drama— for  it  is  of  importance 
enough  to  be  so-called— deals  with  a  Franco- 
Spanish  subject,  and  abounds  in  fine  touches. 
But  it  must  bo  admitted  that  Mr.  Aldrich 
succeeds  best  in  lyric  verse.  One  would 
imagine  that  he  does  not  take  life  too 
seriously.  All  the  charm  of  it,  all  the  love 
and  joy  and  beauty  of  it,  serve  him  for  the 
matter  of  his  songs  ;  and  it  is  in  this  strain 
that  he  sings  most  happily — 

"  I'll  not  confer  with  Sorrow 

Till  to-morrow  ; 
But  Joy  shall  have  her  way 

This  very  day. 
"  Ho,  eglantine  and  cresses 

For  her  tresses  1 — 
Let  Care,  the  beggar,  wait 

Outside  the  gate. 

' '  Tears  if  you  will— but  after 
Mirth  aud  laughter : 
Then,  folded  hands  on  breast 
And  endless  rest." 

George  Cottekell. 


Fdith  and   Unfaith,  and  other  Assays.     By  C. 
Kegan  Paul.     (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

A  Servite  father  lately  gave  from  his  pul- 
pit the  following  exhortation : 

"  My  children,  if  the  Devil  ever  tempts  you  to 
think  yourselves  very  superior  persons,  and  to 
give  good  advice  to  poor  sinners,  who  would  be 
much  better  without  it,  say  au  A  fe  Marij,  that 
you  may  have  the  grace  to  keep  quiet." 

This  excellent  warning  might  well  be  ap- 
plied to  men  of  letters,  in  their  critical 
capacity.  The  present  age  swarms  with 
superior  persons,  enamoured  of  their  own 
virtues,  and  ever  set  upon  preaching  the 
way  of  salvation  in  literature  to  poor  simple 
folk,  who  are  merely  worried  by  fine  theories 
and'  subtle  expositions.  There  lives  and 
writes  among  us  but  one  critic  who  has  the 
right  to  speak  with  authority  ;  who  by  his 
great  scholarship,  his  unfailing  taste,  and 
his  complete  mastery  of  style,  may  command 
our  attention.  Tliat  critic  is  Mr.  Pater. 
Beside  him,  there  is  no  one  of  supreme 
power ;  able  writers  tlure  are,  learned  and 
weighty,  graceful  and  attractive,  but  not 
invested  with  plenary  rights.  It  is  not  that 
we  look  with  favour  upon  a  monopoly  in  good 
criticism ;  but  if  truth  will  out,  that  is  the 
truth.  And  sometimes,  wearied  and  con- 
founded by  the  hubbub  of  voices,  all  confident 
and  clamorous,  the  simple  reader  longs  to  for- 


swear the  reading  of  all  books  but  the  great 
classics  of  the  world.  Yet  we  cannot  always 
live  at  that  great  height;  the  immortals 
cannot  be  our  constant  companions,  because 
we  are  unequal  to  them.  Who  could  read 
Milton  at  odd  moments?  Milton,  before 
reading  whom,  said  Lamb,  there  should 
be  "  a  solemn  service  of  music."  And  so, 
to  take  Congreve's  phrase,  we  "  refine  upon 
our  pleasures"  :  and,  instead  of  reading 
the  great  classics,  we  sometimes  like  to  read 
wise  and  pleasant  things  about  them.  But, 
unless  the  critic  be  himself  a  man  of  great 
genius,  we  resent  his  patronage  of  the 
great ;  and  when  clever  writers  chatter  to 
us  about  the  profound  insight  of  the  New 
Criticism,  with  all  its  show  of  scientific 
method,  we  innocently  wonder  whether,  in 
the  opinion  of  these  gentlemen,  the  great 
classics  exist  only  to  be  classified.  Eever- 
ence,  courtesy,  gentleness,  are  the  becoming 
virtues  of  all  who  write  upon  the  great 
achievements  of  literature. 

It  is  because  criticism  in  this  age  has 
become  thus  arrogant  and  thus  tedious,  that 
we  welcome  the  more  heartily  such  a  book 
as  this  collection  of  essays  by  Mr.  Kegan 
Paul.  It  is  sane,  and  it  is  simple  ;  and 
how  ill-used  many  an  essayist  would  con- 
sider himself  upon  receiving  that  praise  I 
For,  whereas  sanity  and  simplicity  were 
once  counted  for  good  gifts,  in  these  days 
an  obscure  and  unwholesome  manner  is 
preferred  :  to  be  sensible  is  to  be  inartistic, 
and  to  cultivate  sobriety  is  to  hinder  beauty. 
Could  but  an  Horace  or  a  Pope,  a  Quintilian 
or  a  Dr.  Johnson,  come  among  us,  and  visit 
our  affectations  with  the  scourge  of  his  wit  I 
Failing  that,  the  best  thing  is  to  cherish 
those  books  which  fjuietly  and  pleasantly 
put  before  us  the  forgotten  virtues  of 
sound  reason  and  of  common  sense.  Mr. 
Kegan  Paul  has  here  gathered  together 
seven  essays  from  among  his  contribu- 
tions to  various  magazines.  Four  of  them. 
"  Faith  and  Unfaith,"  "  Thomas  a  Kempis,'* 
"Pascal's  Pensoes,"  and  "The  Story  of 
Jean  Galas,"  deal  with  matters  of  religious 
sentiment ;  the  rest,  upon  "  What  we  know 
of  Shakspere,"  "  The  Production  and  Life 
of  Books,"  and  "On  English  Prose  Style," 
deal  with  literary  things.  These  are  some- 
what varied  topics ;  but  the  caref  id  reader 
will  assent  to  the  writer's  claim  when  he 
says  : 

' '  To  myself  there  appears  ii  spiritual  affinity  lu 
most  of  thein,  in  that  they  were  the  outcome  of 
doubts  and  difficulties  now  at  rest.  It  has 
seemed  right,  however  few  the  matter  may  con- 
cern, that  since  the  record  of  inward  strife  was 
given  to  the  world,  the  same  essays  should  be 
published  with  fritting  necessary  changes,  show- 
ing that  the  strife  is  over,  and  with  the  intima- 
tion that,  if  I  have  been  in  error  in  what  I  have 
said  concerning  any  of  the  church's  doctrines,  1 
submit  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  to  her  teaching." 
The  book  has,  therefore,  this  especial 
interest :  that  it  is  the  work  of  one  who  has 
handled  the  great  records  of  spiritual  life 
and  history  in  the  spirit  of  inquiring  Liberal- 
ism, and  who  has  found  an  answer  in  the 
august  doctrines  of  Catholic  Christianity. 

"  Plurima  quaesivi :  per  singula  quaeque  cucurri ; 

Nee  quidquam  inveni  melius  quam  credere 
Christo." 

Now  the  signal  merit  of  the  first  essay, 
"Faith   and    Unfaith,"   lies    in    its   clear. 
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broad   statement   of   tlio  facts ;    it   has  no 
patience   with   elaborate    compromise,    and 
nice   oalciihition,    and    precarious    balance. 
There  are  certain  things  in  which  the  mean 
must  be  wron'^-,  and  one  of  two  extremes 
must     be     right.       In     the     question     of 
Faith   and    T^nfaith,   the    mean    is    tenta- 
tive   Christianity    in    all    its    forms ;     the 
extremes    are    the    Catholic    and    Roman 
Church,  and  I'ositivo  Science.  Probability  is, 
indeed,  as  Butler  and  as  Newman  insist,  the 
guide  of  life;  butprobability  has  its  degrees, 
and    a    probability   which   is   merely    the 
expression  of  cowardice,  prejudice,  or  fear, 
is  worth  little.      The   countless   sects   and 
heresies  of  Christendom  have  just  this  sort 
of  probability  on  their  side  ;  religions  truth, 
they  say,  is  uncertain,  and  Rome  must  be 
wrong,   because  to  think  so  is  a  first  prin- 
ciple   of    common    sense  ;    let    us    scrape 
together  what  beliefs  wo  can,  and  trust  in 
Providence.      iSo,    in   the   hojie   that   what 
they  hold  will  prove  enough  for  safety,  the 
severed  churches  and  congregations  abide 
in  their  narrow  borders.     Mr.  Kegan  Paul 
appeals  primarily  to  such  believers,  showing 
that  from  tlie  first  promises  of  faith  follow 
in  logical  order  and  in  grand  procession  the 
whole   array  of  Catholic  doctrines.     "The 
first  step,  I  am  master  not  to  take  "  ;  but, 
that  step  taken,  the  whole  journey  is  imder- 
taken.     You  may  halt  here  and  there,  and 
imagine  that  you  have  found  a  home  in  some 
half-way  house  ;  none  the  less,  between  the 
complete  suspension  of   judgment  and  the 
complete  venture  of  faith,  there  is  no  ton- 
able  position.     This  is  worked  out  by  Mr. 
Kegan  Paul  in  detail ;  and,  while  there  is 
no  (j^ucstion   of   his   strong  assurance  that 
truth  lies  only  upon  the  Catholic  side,  he 
shows  a  generous  appreciation  of  whatever 
is  estimable  in  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of 
other  men.     Those   who  know  his  earlier 
volume  of  Bioriraphical  Sketches  must  have 
admired  the  cordial  sympathy  which,  with 
no   sacrifice   of    logic,    could    discern    and 
respect  the  various  excellences  of  Catholics, 
Anglicans,      Protestants,     Latitudinarians, 
and  Agnostics.      In   the  two   essays   upon 
Thomas  a  Kempis  and  upon  Pascal,  there  is 
presented   to   us    a  fine    contrast    between 
two  spiritual  characters  :  the  profound  peace 
of   cloistral   meditation,  and   the   profound 
faith  of  a  soul  long  troubled  by  philosophy 
and  by  the  world.     Quietist  and  enthusiast  I 
both  Thomas  and  Pascal  have  something  of 
either  spirit ;  but  the  one  gives  us  a  calm 
consolation,    and  the    other   a    consuming 
ecstasy ;  and  those  in  modern  days,  whose 
minds  are  restless  and  iU  at  ease,  can  find 
much  to  help  them  in  these  two  teachers 
de  (ontemptu  Mundi.     In  contrast  with  such 
unhappy  and  querulous  thinkers  as  Amiel 
and  his  fellow  mystics  of  science,  Thomas 
and  Pascal  are  healthy  and  practical,  for  all 
their  withdrawal  from  the  noisy  world  ;  for, 
as  St.  Bernard  said,  "  Si  de  fatuis  virginibus 
es,   congregatio   tibi  necessaria   est :   si  de 
prudentibus,  tu  congregationi."     Wherever 
the    Imitatio    and    the    Pennves    are    read, 
Thomas   il  Kempis  and  Pascal  have  their 
congregations. 

The  essay  upon  "  The  Story  of  Jean 
Ca^as  "  naturally  induces  the  reader  to  com- 
pare it  with  Pattison's  essay,  written,  we 
imagine,   at  the  same  time,  and  certainly 


suggested  T>y  the  same  book  :  Coquerel's 
Etude  Jlistorique.  Mr.  Ivogan  Paul's  essay 
is  not  that  which  suffers  in  the  comparison  ; 
it  shows  admirably  the  artistic  superiority 
of  moderation  to  rhetoric.  Pattison,  for  all 
his  learned  taste  and  his  severe  ideal,  never 
wrote  anything  perfectly  sober  in  tone  ;  his 
prejudices,  and  a  strange  intellectual  in-it- 
ability,  got  the  better  of  him.  The  con- 
cluding paragraphs  of  either  essay  will 
illustrate  the  difference  of  manner.  Pattison 
writes  : 

"  M.  Coquercl  ought  to  know  his  countrymen 
better  than  to  think  that  even  demonstrative 
evidence  will  procure  from  Catholic  opinion 
justice  for  a  Protestant.  Ileasonable  and  well 
informed  men  of  course  will  see  the  truth.  But 
the  mass  of  Catholics  are  carefully  protected 
from  i-eason  and  information.  We  have  little 
doubt  that  as  long  as  the  Catholic  religion 
shall  last,  their  little  manuals  of  falsified 
history  will  continue  to  repeat  that  Jean  Calas 
murdered  his  son  because  ho  had  become  a 
convert  to  the  Catholic  faith." 

Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  who  no  less  strongly 
condemns  tlio  cruel  bigotry  of  tlio  outrage, 
concludes  thus : 

"  I  have  endeavoured  ...  to  make  more 
audible,  perhaps,  to  some,  the  cry,  which  rises 
louder  and  louder  from  men  of  all  parties  and 
creeds,  for  toleration  and  foiboarauce,  greater 
belief  in  the  virtues  of  om-  adversaries,  and 
greater  trust  in  man." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  which  of  these 
passages  has  the  greater  sweetness  and 
light. 

Of  the  other  essaj's  directly  concerned 
with  literature  that  upon  English  Prose  is 
the  most  prt)(itable  for  the  present  day.  It 
insists  upon  the  necessity  of  good  work- 
manship in  an  ago  toleraiit  of  slovenliness. 
To  take  once  more  a  writer  so  scholarly  as 
Pattison,  wo  find  him  writing  thus  in  his 
Memoirs  : 

"  Even  at  this  day  a  country  squire  or  rector 
on  luiidincj  with  his  nit>  under  his  iriiiij  in 
Oxford,  finds  himself  much  at  sea,  &c." 

And  of  late  Mr.  Symonds  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Galton  have  exposed  many  similar  faults 
in  his  style.  When  so  laborious  and 
judicious  a  writer  can  so  fail,  what  can  be 
expected  of  the  eanaiUe  een'rante,  of  the 
scribbling  herd  ?  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  has 
no  mercy  upon  technical  blunders  ;  good 
writing  must  be  correct,  before  all  else. 
He  gives  excellent  advice  and  useful  warn- 
ing ;  he  points  to  approved  patterns  of  good 
work ;  he  dwells  upon  the  patience,  care, 
and  simplicity  indispensable  to  success. 
The  accoimt  of  Shakspero  is  itself  a  fine 
example  of  an  enthusiasm  which  is  ardent 
yet  perfectly  restrained  :  no  German  heavi- 
ness, no  fashionable  English  rhetoric.  Mr. 
Kegan  Paul  can  read  without  self-reproach 
the  last  words  of  his  own  book  : 

"A  great  responsibility  is  laid  on  those  who 
write,  and  also  on  those  who  read.  If  we 
leave  the  circulating  library  on  one  side,  and 
study  the  acknowledged  great  writers,  in  them 
devoutly  read  by  day,  on  them  meditate  by 
night,  so  shall  the  great  treasure  of  speech 
committed  to  our  charge  suffer  no  diminishing 
nor  loss." 

LlOXEL  JOHNSOX. 


"Gkeat  Writers."— Shen'daH.     By  Lloyd 
C.  Sanders.     (Walter  Scott.) 

Mr.  Saxuers  was  at  a  two-fold  disadvantage 
in  writing  this  monograph.  In  the  first 
place,  any  attempt  to  draw  a  very  accurate 
portrait  of  Sheridan  is  foredoomed  to  failure, 
or  at  least  to  slight  success.  Notwith- 
standing the  interest  he  excited  by  his  wit, 
his  eloquence,  his  social  gifts,  his  relations 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  contrast 
shown  between  his  early  success  and  fiual 
penury,  we  are  still  without  anything  that 
can  be  called  a  full  and  authentic  record  of 
his  career  and  character.  Moore  might  have 
produced  such  a  work  in  his  well-known 
"  Life  ";  but  it  unfortunately  happened  that 
he  did  not  take  very  kindly  to  his  task, 
merely  glanced  at  the  family  correspondence 
placed  at  his  disposal,  often  allowed  the 
biographer  to  be  sunk  in  the  partisan,  and 
wrote  too  soon  after  the  dramatist's  death 
to  speak  freely  upon  matters  which  we 
should  bo  glad  to  see  completely  elucidated. 
Mrs.  Norton,  after  pointiug  out  many  errors 
in  the  biography,  announced  an  intention 
to  fill  this  gap  by  moans  of  the  papers  just 
referred  to,  but  died  before  she  could  pen 
a  syllable  for  the  intended  book.  The 
second  disadvantage  under  which  Mr. 
Sanders  labours  is  that,  in  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  on  a  small  scale,  he  has 
been  forestalled  by  other  able  writers, 
notably  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Sigmund,  who 
approached  it  with  no  little  sympathy  and 
insight,  and  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  whose  volume 
on  Sheridan  is  not  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
"  Men  of  Letters  "  series.  His  temerity  in 
this  case,  however,  is  not  ill- justified  by 
the  result.  If  the  comparisons  ho  risks  are 
sometimes  in  his  disfavour,  it  must  at  least 
be  said  that  he  has  given  us  an  attractive 
little  melange  of  biography  and  criticism. 

Naturally  enough,  a  good  deal  of  space 
is  devoted  to  Sheridan's  achievements  as  a 
dramatist,  upon  which  nine-tenths  of  his 
fame  now  depends.  For  one  person  who 
has  read  the  imperfect  reports  of  his  speeches 
against  Hastings  there  are  thousands  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  "School  for  M 
Scandal  "  and  "  The  Rivals."  It  is  curious  to  f 
think  how  little  power  of  invention  is  shown 
in  any  of  the  plays  bearing  his  name.  He 
was  usually  content  to  take  his  incidents 
and  characters  from  what  he  had  seen 
on  the  stage  or  read.  Mr.  Sanders  regards 
these  literary  thefts  as  insignificant,  but 
is  constrained  to  make  admissions  that 
warrant  a  somewhat  severer  view  of  the 
matter.  It  is  permissible  to  doubt  j 
whether  the  "School  for  Scandal"  would' 
have  existed  at  all  if  Congreve  had  not 
written  "  The  Double  Dealer."  .Joseph, 
Surface's  relations  with  Ladj'  Teazle  and  ( 
Maria,  as  Mr.  Sanders  points  out,  are  "very 
similar  to  those  between  Maskwell,  Lady 
Touchwood,  and  Cynthia,  though  Congreve 
provides  an  additional  complication  by 
making  Lady  Touchwood  in  love  with 
Mellefont,  the  Charles  Surface  of  the  piece, 
who,  it  may  be  noted,  has  a  friend  called 
Careless."  The  late  Mr.  Oxenford  once  told 
me  that  an  anticipation  of  the  screen-scene 
occurs  in  a  Spanish  comedy  which  found 
its  way  to  the  Parisian  stage  in  the  seven- 
teenth century ;   but  it  is  needless  to  look 
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beyond  the  dhtoitcment  of  "  The  Double 
Dealer "  to  detect  the  genesis  of  this  most 
effective  device  of  theatrical  art.  Charles 
and  Joseph  Surface  obviously  come  from 
'Tom  Jones,  with  the  addition  in  the  second 
case  of  touches  borrowed  from  Malvil  in 
Arthur  Murphy's  "  Know  Your  Own  Mind." 
For  the  scandal-scenes  Sheridan  was  in- 
debted to  the  "  Misanthrope,"  to  AVycherley's 
so-called  adaptation  of  that  play,  and  again 
to  the  ever-present  "  Double  Dealer."  In  his 
mother's  story,  Mixs  Sidnei/  Biddulph,  there  is 
Boniothing  analogous  to  Sir  Oliver  Surface's 
return  from  India  in  disguise — an  incident 
formerly  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  Regnard's  "  Retour  Imprevu,"  pro- 
duced at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  in  1700,  or 
from  Fielding's  ingenious  little  adaptation 
thereof.  As  for  "  The  Rivals,"  neither  Bob 
Acres  nor  Mrs.  Malaprop  is  an  original 
character,  the  latter  being  simply  an  elabora- 
tion of  Mrs.  Tryfort  in  "  A  Trip  to  Bath." 
Molicre  supplies  the  groundwork  of  "St. 
Patrick's  Day,"  and  "The  Critic "  is  sub- 
stantially an  old  idea  in  an  altered  form. 
But  all  these  plagiarisms  should  not  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that  in  other  respects 
Sheridan's  plays  have  an  excellence 
peculiar  to  themselves.  He  usually  con- 
trived to  improve  upon  what  he  appro- 
priated. He  was  a  dramatic  milliner  of 
the  first  order.  He  brought  to  his  task  a 
combination  of  (qualities  separately  rare — 
sparkling  wit,  fine  satirical  humour,  wide 
observation  of  the  world  about  him,  and 
an  intuitive  perception  of  the  laws  of  theatri- 
cal effect. 

For  many  reasons  it  would  have  T)een 
lietter  for  Sheridan  if  he  had  never  entei-ed 
the  House  of  Commons.  Regarded  as  a 
whole,  his  political  career  does  him  but  slight 
honour.  Eloquence  was  the  only  gift  that 
he  possessed  for  parliamentary  life.  He 
had  none  of  the  breadth  of  vision  or  the 
calculating  sagacity  of  the  great  statesman. 
His  powerful  declamations  against  Hastings 
show  "no  appreciation  of  the  necessities 
of  empire."  The  real  character  and  ten- 
dency of  the  French  Revolution  entirely 
escaped  his  notice.  He  long  occupied  the 
position  of  a  mere  party  gladiator,  of  a 
resolute  and  acrimonious  ojiponent  of  any- 
thing the  ministry  might  propose.  He 
could  even  resist  Pitt's  free-trade  measures 
for  Ireland,  well  aware  as  he  must  have 
been  that  they  were  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  that  country. 
\It.  Sanders  goes  so  far  as  to  think  that  no 
real  conviction  is  to  be  traced  in  Sheridan's 
casual  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  reform  and 
abolition,  and  that  his  praises  of  the  Revo- 
lution were  inspired  quite  as  much  by  faction 
and  party  spirit  as  by  any  real  zeal  for 
liberty.  How  little  his  fighting  ardour 
was  blended  with  discretion  or  political 
knowledge  was  shown  towards  the  end  of 
1788,  when,  in  one  of  the  debates  on  the 
Regency  Bill,  he  not  only  echoed  Fox's 
contention  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  an  inherent  right  to  the  government 
during  the  King's  incapacity— a  strange 
doctrine,  as  Pitt  hastened  to  point  out,  to 
be  propounded  by  a  Whig — but  warned  the 
House  of  the  danger  of  provoking  his  Royal 
Highness  to  assert  that  right.  If,  as  Mr. 
Sapders    suggests,    the    rivalry     between 


Sheridan  and  Burke  had  become  keen 
enough  to  make  a  quarrel  between  them 
inevitable,  it  did  not  excuse  or  even  palliate 
the  wanton  and  insulting  attack  by  the 
former  on  the  latter,  so  long  his  friend,  in 
reference  to  the  Revolution — an  attack 
wliicli  helped  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
to  break  up  the  great  Whig  party.  Self- 
respect  was  not  one  of  Sheridan's  strong 
points,  but  he  never  showed  less  of  it  than 
he  did  in  consenting  to  figure  as  a  sort  of 
henchman  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  "  a 
minor  actor  on  the  ignoble  stage  of  Carlton 
House  politics."  Either  from  laziness,  or 
want  of  conviction,  or  very  probably  both, 
his  name  is  imconnected  with  a  single  legis- 
lative measure,  although  a  thousand  evils 
in  those  days  were  calling  loudlj-  for  redress. 
Altogether,  there  is  comparatively  little  in 
Sheridan's  political  record  to  evoke  admira- 
tion. That  little  is  made  up  of  his  prowess 
as  a  speaker,  an  incorruptibility  proof 
against  all  temptation," and  the  patriotic  part 
he  played  on  one  or  two  occasions  in  his 
declining  j'ears. 

Mr.  Sanders  omits  to  notice  one  speech  by 
which  Sheridan  produced  a  deep  impression 
on  the  country.  In  1810,  when  the  inquiry 
into  the  policy  and  management  of  the 
wretched  Walcheren  expedition  came  on  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Charles  Yorko,  at 
the  instance  of  the  government,  moved  the 
standing  order  for  the  exclusion  of  strangers, 
thereby  getting  rid  of  the  newspaper  re- 
porters. Sheridan  had  already  argued 
against  the  power  of  a  single  member  to 
stifle  publicity  in  this  way,  and  was  not 
son-v,  of  course,  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
returning  to  the  charge.  No  one  who  is 
alive  to  the  power  of  words  can  read 
with  indifference  what  ho  uttered  on  this 
occasion : 

"Give  nio  but  the  liberty  of  the  Press  and  I 
will  give  the  Minister  a  venal  Hoiiso  of  Peers 
— I  will  give  hiui  a  corrupt  and  servile  Houso 
of  Commons— I  will  give  him  the  full  swing 
of  the  patronage  of  office — I  will  give  him  the 
whole  host  of  ministerial  influence — I  will  give 
him  all  the  power  that  place  confers  upon  him 
to  purchase  up  submission  and  overawe  resist- 
ance ;  and  yet,  armed  with  the  liberty  of  the 
Press,  I  will  go  forth  to  meet  him  undis- 
mayed ;  I  will  attack  his  mighty  edifice  with 
that  mightier  engine  ;  I  will  shake  down 
from  its  height  corrujjtion,  and  bury  it  amidst 
the  ruin  of  the  abuses  it  was  me.ant  to 
shelter." 

More  than  one  writer  has  thought  that  in 
this  speech  Sheridan  eclipsed  all  his  previous 
efforts.  "The  few  sentences  in  which  he 
thrilled  the  House  on  the  liberty  of  the 
press  in  1810,"  writes  Brougham  in  his 
Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III., 
"  were  worth,  perhaps,  all  his  elaborated 
epigrams  and  forced  flowers  on  the  Begum 
charge,  or  all  his  denunciations  of 
Napoleon."  They  at  least  prove  that  his 
command  of  a  certain  kind  of  oratorj'  had 
not  diminished  with  lapse  of  time. 

FiiEDEiiiCK  Hawkixs. 


NEW   XOVELS. 

T/ie   Other  Man's   Wife.      By  John   Strange 
Winter.     In  2  vols.     (White.) 

ITer  Evil  Genius.     By  F.  Boyle.     In  3  vols. 
(Chapman  &  Hall.) 

Gug  Iferrin.     By  Brandon  Roy.     In  3  vols, 
(Spencer  Blackett.i 

A    Modern    Marriage.       By    the    Marquise 
Clara  Lanza.     (Heinemann.) 

The  Slare  of  his    Will.     By  I^dy  Florence 
Cuninghame.     (Spencer  Blarkett.)     ■ 

The   Lost   Ifeiress.      By    Ernest    Glanville. 
(Chatto  &  Windus.) 

2Ig  Brother   Basil.      By  E.  Neal.      (Edin- 
burgh  :  Oliphant  &  Co.) 

The  Romanee  of  a  Lairn   Tennis   Tournament. 
By  Lady  Dunboyne.     (Trischler.) 

The  Tgpe- written  Letter.     By  R.  H.  Sherard. 

(Trischler.) 

There  are  certain  novels  which  come  as  a 
boon  and  a  blessing  to  the  jaded  reviewer, 
worried  out  of  his  temper  in  the  effort  to 
mentally  gauge,  and  afterwards  doseribo 
judicially,  the  precise  merits  and  defeats  of 
that  mild  mediocrity  which  is  the  pervading 
feature  of  modern  fiction.  John  Strange 
Winter's  novels  belong  to  the  class  men- 
tioned. You  know  in  a  moment  what  to 
expect  when  j-ou  take  up  one  of  her  books. 
There  will  be  notliing  in  it  of  a  profound 
nature,  nothing  intensely  tragic  or  morbid 
or  sensational ;  and — greatest  blessing  of 
all — there  will  be  no  attempt  to  illustrate 
dreary  truisms  by  page  after  page  of  shallow 
philosoph}-.  She  is  an  author  whose  aim  is 
to  amuse  rather  than  to  instruct ;  and  within 
the  limits  she  has  sot  herself  the  work  is 
undoubtedly  well  done.  The  aim  is  not 
very  exalted ;  the  portraits  are,  perhaps, 
even  getting  a  little  hackneyed  ;  but  the 
narrative  is  always  natural  and  enter- 
taining. There  is  no  striking  novelty 
in  The  Other  Man's  Wife.  Neither  Major 
Cosmo  Dennis  of  the  15th  Hussars,  who 
behaves  in  a  brutal  manner  to  his  wife 
Ethel,  nor  Lieutenant  Trevor,  his  junior 
officer,  who  ■  is  led  into  a  dangerous  though 
not  dishonourable  intimacy  with  the  latter, 
who  has  been  his  favourite  plaj-mate  in 
boyhood,  is  treated  on  different  lines  from 
the  usual  run  of  this  author's  military 
characters.  Yet  there  is  scarcely  a  dull 
page  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  the 
reader's  only  complaint  will  bo  that  the 
ultimate  fortunes  of  some  of  the  subordinate 
characters,  notably  the  stolid  servant.  Judge, 
who  makes  such  charmingly  ridiculous  love 
to  Ethel's  French  maid,  are  passed  over  in 
silence. 

Mr.  Frederick  Boyle,  who  has  already 
appeared  more  than  once  in  the  character  of 
a  novelist,  is  in  many  respects  the  complete 
opjiosite  of  the  writer  whose  work  we  have 
just  noticed.  Ilis  scenes  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  garrison  towns,  many  of  his  char- 
acters are  decidedly  original,  and  his  style 
is  altogether  of  a  more  ambitious  order. 
Yet  ILer  Eril  Genius  is  not  entitled  to  rank 
highly  as  a  novel.  Perhaps  it  is  the  very 
ambitiousness  of  the  composition — composi- 
tion is  the  word  which  best  expresses  his 
writings  —  that  is    the  author's    greatest; 
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stumbling-blook.  Himself  evidently  a  man 
of  considerable  culture  and  thought,  he  has 
unfortunately  failed  to  make  his  puppets 
anything  more  than  the  reflex  presentments 
of  his  own  individuality,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
regards  their  conversational  methods.  The 
words  may  be  nominally  the  words  of 
Sir  Fairfax  Garbel,  the  cynical  old  diploma- 
tist, of  Henry  Garbel,  his  grandson  and 
heir,  of  Eichard  and  Blanch  Tlowden,  the 
discontented  grandchildren,  or  of  John 
Oliver,  the  artist-philosopher  ;  in  reality 
they  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Boyle,  as  he 
would  have  spoken,  had  he  for  the  moment 
assumed  the  character  of  any  one  of  those 
personages.  AVe  get  whole  chapters  replete 
with  polished  epigram  and  sparkling  re- 
partee ;  but  the  generality  of  readers  soon 
weary  of  conversations  kept  up  at  high 
pressure,  and  prefer  something  tliat  makes 
less  demand  upon  theirintelligence.  Theplot, 
though  rather  complicated,  is  a  fairly  good 
one ;  and  Nellie  Garbel,  a  child  of  nature 
reared  among  Indians,  who  turns  out  to 
be  a  granddaughter  of  Sir  Fairfax,  is  an 
ingenious  and  interesting  creation. 

Gwj  Merrill  is  a  book  written  with  a  good 
deal  of  vigour  and  dramatic  liveliness,  and 
it  is  not  till  the  first  volume  is  past  that  the 
narrative  begins  to  assume  a  distinctly 
religious  colouring.  In  itself  there  is,  of 
course,  no  reason  why  tlie  introduction  of 
a  pious  element  should  detract  from  the 
interest  of  any  novel.  If  Sir  Guy  Mervin, 
a  raw  and  by  no  means  religiously  disposed 
youth  of  twenty,  has  the  misfortune  to  fall 
violently  in  love  with  Lady  Elaine  Monk, 
his  neighbour's  wife,  it  is  no  doubt  satis- 
factory that  an  awakenment  to  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  truth  should  opportunely 
occur,  and  give  him  strength  to  resist  the 
insidious  temptation.  Still  one  would  prefer 
to  fiad  some  more  solid  and  tangible  scheme 
of  belief  than  is  formulated  in  these  pages. 
The  use  of  such  vague  expressions  as 
"finding  the  Saviour,"  or  "reposing  in 
Divine  Love,"  as  a  comprehensive  definition 
of  religion,  apart  from  any  detailed  creed  or 
any  system  of  practical  worship,  reduces 
religion  to  a  mere  matter  of  sentiment  and 
emotion.  It  is  insufficient  for  the  deeper 
inquirer;  it  is  wholly  unsatisfactory  as  a 
basis  of  morals  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  expe- 
rience, it  is  associated  with  some  of  the  worst 
features  of  revivalism.  That  Lady  Elaine 
Monk,  after  being  liberated  by  the  death  of 
her  brutal  husband,  and  enabled  at  last  to 
marry  Sir  Guy  Mervin,  should  fall  into  a 
rapid  decline  and  die  peacefully  in  all  the 
bliss  of  a  complete,  if  rather  tardy,  conver- 
sion, is  in  keeping  with  the  traditional 
method  of  story-writing  adopted  by  authors 
holding  religious  views  of  tliis  sort. 

There  is  a  species  of  pleasantry,  beloved 
of  schoolboys  and  not  unpractised  by  older 
persons  of  feeble  wit,  known  as  the  "  sell." 
Its  point  consists  mainly  in  absence  of  point ; 
the  fun,  such  as  it  is,  lies  in  arousing  the 
interest  of  your  audience  by  what  promises 
to  be  a  good  story,  and  then  disappointing 
them  with  some  inane  anticlimax.  A  Modern 
Marriage  certainly  deserves  to  be  ranked  as 
a  "sell."  Philip  Latimer,  a  plodding 
literary  man,  has  been  married  for  a  year 
or  so  to  a  shallow-nature^  and  vain  little 


woman,  who,  becoming  tired  of  povertj-  and 
humble  surroundings,  allows  herself  to  fall 
an  easy  victim  to  the  first  gentlemanly 
scoundrel  who  addresses  himself  to  the  task 
of  leading  her  astray.  So  far  all  is  well ; 
and  the  story,  pitiful  as  is  its  theme,  is 
cleverly  managed  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
embellished  with  a  number  of  racy  anecdotes, 
in  the  best  style  of  the  society  journalist. 
It  is  rather  hard,  therefore,  upon  the  reader 
that,  when  the  narrative  has  reached  the 
point  where  Philip  surprises  his  wife  in  the 
bachelor  apartments  of  Harold  Wayne,  her 
lovor,  and  vigorously  denounces  him,  it 
should  siuldenly  stop  short,  just  whouoneis 
most  anxious  to  know  how  the  matter  finally 
ended.  However,  there  is  not,  perhaps, 
much  lost  to  the  world  by  the  omission. 

In  The  Slare  of  his  IFill,  Iris  Winton,  a 
young  heiress  of  great  personal  beauty, 
falls  under  the  spell  of  Ivan  Zellanoff,  a 
Russian  possessed  of  dangerous  mesmeiic 
powers,  and  not  very  scrupulous  in  his  use 
of  them.  Ultimately  she  is  married  to  Jack, 
son  and  heir  of  Lord  Enderby  ;  but  Zellanoff 
continues  to  employ  his  faculty  of  fascina- 
tion, untU.  finally  induced  to  desist.  As  the 
rank  of  a  science  is  now  claimed  for  the 
phenomena  of  hypnotism,  it  must,  we  sup- 
pose, be  admitted  as  a  legitimate  theme  for 
a  novel;  but  it  is  a  theme  which  few 
writers  seem  able  to  handle  temperately. 
Lady  Cuninghame  is  not  guilty  of  any 
particidar  extravagance  in  her  descriptions  ; 
and  as  she  is  gifted  with  a  light  and 
lively  narrative  vein,  her  book  might  have 
deserved  a  warm  recommendation,  if  she 
had  not  chosen  so  unluckj'  a  subject.  "We 
are  tired  to  death  of  hypnotic  novels,  and 
there  is  so  little  variety  in  the  phenomena 
that  scarcely  any  room  is  loft  for  original 
treatment. 

Although  The  Lod  Ueireu  is  a  story  best 
suited  for  boys,  there  are  many  older  readers 
who  will  be  interested  in  Mr.  Glanville's 
narrative  of  some  episodes  in  the  Zidu  war, 
including  personal  notices  of  several  British 
officers  and  Zulu  warriors  actually  engaged 
in  the  contest.  As  regards  the  construction 
of  the  tale,  its  merely  descriptive  parts 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  the  plot 
would  be  clearer  if  the  family  relationships 
and  antecedents  of  the  leading  characters 
were  explained  a  little  more  fuUj'.  And 
although  the  reader  is  sufficiently  prepared 
in  the  course  of  the  narrative  for  the  identi- 
fication of  Mary  Rath  with  the  lost  heiress, 
there  is  no  satisfactory  reason  given  why 
she  and  her  father  should  have  been  hiding 
themselves  for  ten  years  or  more  in  the 
wilds  of  Africa. 

When  a  novel  opens  with  the  rescue  of 
an  unknown  infant  from  death,  and  the 
next  scene  discloses  the  same  foundling, 
now  grown  up  to  manhood,  but  still  igno- 
rant of  his  parentage,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  incidentally  mentioned  that  the 
Earl  of  Otterbourne,  whose  estate  is  in  the 
neighbourhood,  lacks  a  direct  heir  through 
the  supposed  loss  of  an  only  sou  in  infancy, 
not  much  ingenuity'  is  required  for  guessing 
the  ultimate  denouement.  My  Brother  Basil 
is  not  a  badly  conceived  story,  though  the 
author  often  writes  with  that  sublime 
indifference  to  probability  which  is  corniaon 


among  lady  novelists.  Thus,  Colonel 
Hazelford,  the  wicked  heir-presumptive, 
who  uses  all  his  art  to  prevent  the  discovery 
of  the  real  heir,  is  conveniently  sent  off  at 
the  end  of  the  tale  to  hide  his  head  in  fear 
and  shame,  leaving  Basil  in  undistui'bed 
possession.  In  real  life.  Colonel  Hazelford 
would  only  be  waiting  quietly  for  the  death 
of  Lord  Otterbourne  to  lay  claim  to  the 
title  and  estates  with  every  chance  of 
succeeding.  There  is  a  gushing  amiability 
and  tone  of  reverent  hero-worship  about 
the  narrative,  which  will  find  great  favour 
among  a  certain  class  of  readers ;  and  to 
these  tlie  conclusion  of  the  story,  ^^■hich 
lands  hero  and  heroine  in  the  elj'sium  of 
the  British  peerage,  will  also  lie  an 
attraction. 

Two  sliilling  novelettes  from  the  same 
publishing  firm  conclude  our  list.  A  good 
deal  of  smart  business  is  transacted  during 
the  week  of  gaiety  over  which  the  action  of 
The  Bomanee  of  a  Lawn  Tennis  Tournament 
extends.  Within  that  period  a  young  Irish 
peer  and  an  elderly  English  colonel  have 
had  time  to  make  the  acquaintance  of,  faU  in 
love  with,  and  propose  marriage  to,  a  young 
lady  recommended  by  her  beauty,  her  man- 
ners, and  her  extraordinary  skill  in  lawn 
tennis,  but  unfortunate  in  possessing  a 
disreputable  father  and  a  sister  of  advanced 
Bohemian  proclivities.  The  incidents  are 
certainly  romantic  enough,  and  the  style 
lively. 

The  Type-toritten  Letter  contains,  among 
other  things,  the  murder  of  a  husband,  the 
condemnation  to  death  of  his  innocent 
wife,  a  sensational  reprieve,  a  broken  head, 
a  six  weeks'  delirium,  a  second  murder, 
and,  finallj',  the  arrest  of  the  authors  of  all 
this  mischief.  From  this  it  will  be  evident 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  excitement  in  the 
book ;  and,  if  probabilities  are  a  little 
violated  here  and  there,  no  one  will  on  that 
account  quarrel  with  an  author  who  keeps 
us  thoroughly  well  interested  by  means  of 
ingenious  and  thrilling  naiTative. 

JoHX  Barrow  Allex. 


SOME  BOOKS  ON  GREEK  HISTORY. 

"  Heroes  of  the  Nations." — Pericles  and 
the  Gdldeii.  Aije  of  AfJieits.  By  Evelyn  Abbott. 
(Putnam's  Sons.)  The  famous  son  of 
Xanthippus  makes  by  liis  position  and  talents 
an  excellent  centre  round  which  to  gi-oup  a 
general  pictm-e  of  his  town  or  even  of  his 
nation.  Such  Mr.  Watluss  Lloyd  found  Liiii  in 
his  admirable  Aye  of  I'erichs,  and  so  Mr. 
Abbott  has  now  treated  him  in  a  sketch 
which,  though  it  includes  a  great  deal,  is  on  a 
smaller  scale.  That  Mr.  Abbott  does  not 
judge  altogether  favourably  of  his  hero  is,  in  our 
opinion,  a  misfortune ;  but  he  writes  of  him 
without  bitterness,  and  generally  gives  his 
readers  means  of  deciding  for  themselves.  It 
is  true  that  no  serious  attempt  seems  made  to 
justify  the  first  of  his  two  charges  against 
Pericles — ' '  that  he  destroyed  a  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  his  city  attained  to  the 
height  of  lier  prosperity,  and  that  he  plunged 
her  into  a  hopeless  and  demoralising  war."  But 
as  to  the  second,  and  as  to  certain  smaller 
points  connected  with  it,  Mr.  Abbott  is  explicit 
(pp.  200,  248,  202,  359),  and  argues  fairly 
enough,  if  not  so  as  to  carry  conviction. 
Pericles'  hostility  to  Sparta  was,  he  seems  to 
think,  the  fatal  thing.    Yet  it  would  be  difficult, 
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to  show  from  our  authorities  that  Pericles  had 
niiy  settled    hostility  to    Sparta.       If   Sparta 
would  have  left  Athens   alone   ai.d   ahstained 
from    underhand   plols    against    her,   Pericles 
would  have  been  glad  to  leave  Sparta  alone.     If 
theie    was   direct  hostility  anywhere,   it  was 
felt     against     Pericles     by     Sparta,     by     the 
state  which    demanded  the    expulsion   of   the 
Curse    of    the     Alcmaeonidae.       If,      again, 
Pericles'  "  constant  eftorts  to  win  the  control  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulf  brought  on   him"    (?   on 
Athens)    "  the  bitter  hatred    of   Corinth,"  we 
must  remember  that,  if    the   war  had   found 
Athens  -vrithout  any  footing  on  the  Gulf,  things 
would  have  gone  much  more  hardly  with   her. 
Mr.  Abbott  is  too  good  a  strategist  to  have 
overlooked  the  value  of  Sicyon  to  Athens,   and 
Pericles  was   but   doing  his  duty  to  the  state 
which  trusted  itself  to   him.     But,  apart  from 
our  difference  of  opinion  here,  we   find   every- 
thing to  praise   in  Mr.   Abbott's   book.     It  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  is  accurate,  and  that  it  is 
clear.    It  contains  a  wonderful  variety  of  topics, 
and    some  of   the  very  best  of  Mr.    Abbott's 
writing  is  to  be  found  in  his  remarks  on  Attic 
tragedy.     The    whole   volume    gives    a  well- 
balanced  picture  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Athens  : 
the  lights  and  the  shades  are  all  there;  and  one 
feels   that   it  is  the   creation  of   a    man    long 
acqiuiinted  with  all  the  evidence  which  bears 
upon   his  subject.     The  manner  is  wider  and 
more   free   than   in    Mr.    Abbott's    History    of 
Oreei-e ;  there  is  more  amplitude   of  style    and 
happy    boldness    in    assertion.     Too    guarded 
writing,  that  great  danger  of  learned  men,  has 
been   avoided  ;    and  a    judicious    use    of    the 
language    of     Herodotus,     Thucydides,     and 
Aeschylus     strengthens    the    local     colouring. 
The    plates     are     numerous,    often    good    (as 
especially  those  at  pp.  72,  96),  rarely  poor  (as  at 
p.  134).      The  villa  Albani,  by  the  way  (p.  326), 
is  near  Eome,  not  near  Naples. 

Griechisclie  OescJiichte.  Von  A.  Holm.  Drifter 
Band.  (Berlin:  Calvary;  London:  Nutt.) 
Twenty-nine  chapters,  as  full  of  matter  as  an 
egg  is  full  of  meat,  here  carry  the  story  of 
Greek  affairs  down  to  the  deaths  of  Timoleon 
and  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  former,  an 
elderly  man,  who  did  useful  work,  but  was 
studiously  moderate  in  his  language  about  him- 
self, has  given  rise  to  little  discussion.  The 
latter,  young,  brilliant,  and  knowing  well  how 
to  advertise  himself,  has  exercised  countless 
pens,  ancient  nnd  modem.  But  not  all  have 
contributed  to  his  good  name.  Notoriety 
brings  obloquy,  and  it  is  a  nice  question  how 
far  an  honest  historian  is  bound  to  mention  all 
that  has  ever  been  said  against  his  hero's 
character.  On  the  one  hand,  to  omit  discredit- 
able rumours  might  be  called  suppression  of 
facts.  On  the  other,  evil  may  be  said  of  any- 
one. Mistakes  may  blacken  a  character,  and 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  activity  of  lying  tongues. 
If  a  historian  once  print  an  accusation,  readers 
will  believe  it,  or  at  least  remember  it,  even 
when  he  shows  that  he  can  find  no  foundation 
for  it.  "Why  should  he  be  compelled  to  repeat 
what  he  does  not  believe,  merely  because  some- 
one once  said  it  ?  Holm  settles  the  question 
rightly,  as  we  think,  by  omitting  much 
personal  gossip  about  Alexander.  He  is  not 
blind  to  that  prince's  faults,  but  he  only  notices 
what  is  well-attested.  Indeed,  there  is  so  much 
matter  extant  about  Alex.ander  that  it  is  quite 
necessary  to  make  a  selection,  and,  while  doing 
no  violence  to  the  record,  to  bring  out  most 
plamly  what  seems  to  the  historian  most  true 
and  most  weighty.  In  Holm's  picture  we  miss, 
without  great  regret,  many  familiar  details. 
The  drunken  tyrant,  the  knight -errant,  the 
lover  of  Thalestria,  is  out  of  sight.  The  civilis- 
ing conqueror  has  taken  his  place.  But  the 
latter  cannot  civilise,  though  he  :aay  conquer, 
without  careful  adjustment  of  means  to  ends. 
He  is  moie  reasonable  and  less  interesting  than 


a  creature  of  impulse  and  adventure.     But,  if 
Holm  has  conceived  his  character  of  Alexander 
in  plain   and  sober  fashion,    that    monarch   is 
saved  from  being  prosaic  by  the   greatness   of 
his  acts  and  of  their  results.     He  did  too  much 
to  be  commonplace.     But,  it  may  be  asked,  did 
he  mean   to   do   all   that   he  actually  brought 
about  ?     Or  did  he  merely  set  blind  causes  at 
work  which  Hellenized  the  Eastern  world  ?     Or, 
as  a  third  possibility,  was  he  merely  the  tool  of 
his    age?    We  have  to   ask  similiar  questions 
about  several  great  men  of  antiquity,  and   we 
can  seldom  answer  them  with  certainty,  because 
of  our    want    of    documents.       We  have    no 
intimate  letters  of  Alexander,  no  speeches  laying 
down  and  justifying  a  policy.     We  have  little 
more   than   a  bare  statement  from  outside   of 
what  he  did.     To  infer  from  this  what  he  meant 
to  do  is  more  or  less  hazardous ;  and  a  great 
living  historian  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  be 
on  dangerous  ground  in  delivering  as  sure   his 
subjective  reconstruction  of  Caesar's  character 
and       .aims.         But    there     are     some     facts 
which  speak  as   pl.ainly  as   documents— though 
histori.ans  often  exaggerate  their   number— and 
there  is  evidence  of  this  kind   that   Alexander 
fully    intended   not    uiercly    to    conquer     the 
Orientals,    but  also   to  humanise  and   civilise 
them.      (See,  for  instance,    Strabo,   p.  517,  of 
which  passage   Holm  makes  no  mention.)     A 
point    about    Alexander,    on  which,    perhaps, 
opinion  cannot  be  so  firmly  made  up  as  on  his 
plans  for  civilisation,  is  his  attitude  towards  his 
own  divinity.     Did  he  believe  in  it  ?  or  did  he 
conscioiisly  mean  to  deceive  the  world  and   to 
use  his  imjiuted  deity  as  an  aid  to   goverament, 
like  Ly  Sander  or  N.apoleon  I.  ?  Holm  chooses  the 
foi-mer    alteraative.        Ho     reminds     us     that 
Alexander    was   the    son  of  the   superstitious 
Olympias.      He    thinks    that    the    priests    of 
Ammon  were  perhaps   serious  in  their  oracle, 
and  that  the  king  might  well  believe  what   was 
affirmed  on  such  authority.     But,  for  ourselves, 
wo  should  like  to  unite  both   points    of    view. 
Alexander  seems  to  us  more   calculating  in  this 
matter  than  Holm  makes   him.     He   probably 
did  believe,    at  least   sometimes,    in   his     own 
godhead— otherwise  he   would  have  convinced 
but  few  persons  ;  but  he  was  also  determined 
that  the  part  of  a  god  should  not  suffer  by  his 
acting.      He  had  an   enthusiastic   side,    which 
made  him  take  action  on  some  of  his    Homeric 
studies ;     but   he   also    understood   what    was 
expected  of  a  new  Dionysus,  and  he  carried  it 
out.     In    short,    he   was   young,    but  he   was 
crafty.       The    town-n.ame    Alexandria    boldly 
ranged   him  along  with  the  deities  who  gave 
names  to  Herakleia,  Poseidonia,  or  Apollonia. 
We  have  not  space  to  deal  further  \yith    the 
many    interesting     questions     which     Holm's 
new  volume  raises ;  but  we  must  say   of  it,  as 
we  said  of  the  earlier  ones,  that  it   is   excellent. 
Critical,  sober,  yet  entertaining,  it  is  one  of  the 
best    histories    which    have   appeared  in   our 
time. 


Thehci).  Von  E.  Fabricius.  (Freiburg 
I-B. :  Mohr ;  London:  Williams  &  Norgate.) 
No  one  of  the  larger  Greek  towns  has  so  slight 
remains  of  ancient  buildings  to  show  as  seven- 
gated  Thebes.  The  lie  of  the  ground  does  not 
offer  any  great  help  to  the  modem  enquirer, 
and  the  allusions  of  classical  writers  to  Theban 
topogi-aphy  are  generally  indefinite  and  often 
contradictoiy.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that 
the  topography  has  been  a  matter  of  great 
uncertainty,  and  Prof.  Fabricius  has  done  well 
to  publish  the  results  to  which  he  has  been  led 
after  a  personal  inspection  of  the  site.  Dis- 
.con tented  with  the  views  of  ITlrichs  (1841)  and 
Forchhammer  (1834),  he  has  walked  over  the 
ground  and  searched  it  for  remains ;  and  the 
theories  arising  in  this  way  he  has  tested  by 
confronting  them  with  ancient  texts.  His 
surest  guide  seems  to  have  been  fragments  of 
well-burnt  tiles,   glazed   op    ope    side,   found 


apparently  not  in  masses  but  in  lines,  and 
sometimes  accompanied  by  low  banks  of  earth. 
In  these  tiles  he  recognises  the  coping  put  on 
top  of  walls  of  sun-dried  brick  to  throw  the 
ram  off,  and  in  the  banks  he  finds  degraded 
remains  of  the  brick  itself.  On  these  lines  then 
ran  the  city  wall,  and  he  maps  the  city  out  as 
occupymg  an  irregular  oblong,  longest  from 
east  to  west.  In  one  place  at  least  his  view 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  later  discovery 
underground  of  stone  foundations,  apparently 
belonging  to  a  gate  tower.  So  far  as  one  can 
judge  without  personal  inspection,  his  outline 
of  the  walls  seems  better  substantiated  than  his 
identification  of  sites  within  their  peribolos, 
though  here  he  has  been  vei-y  ingenious  in  com- 
bination. He  is,  however,  probably  right  in 
identifying  (with  ITlrichs)  the  Kadmeia  with  the 
site  of  the  present  town,  and  in  making  the 
south  wall  of  the  Kadmeia  coincide  with  the 
south  wall  of  the  city.  Thebes  had  shrunk  back 
into  its  acropolis,  the  Kadmeia,  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  ;  and  Arrian's  account  of  the  attack 
of  Alexander  on  the  city  seems  to  require  but 
one  wall  on  the  south  side.  Yet  it  is  h.ird  to 
tell  why  Pausanias  spoke  of  the  rest  of  Thetes 
as  T)  iriiAii  ii  Kara  if  it  included  hills  higher  than 
its  own  acropolis. 

Wauderumjcii   uiif   Klassiadiein    L'cileu.     Von 
W.   Freimd.     Hefte  1  and  2.     (Breslau :  Wohl- 
farth;    London:    Nutt.)     An    excellent    little 
reading-book    for    anyone    who     wants     easy 
German  on  an  interesting   topic,  or  wishes  for 
a  good  series  of  sketches  of  the  fields  and  seas 
made    famous    by   Greek  victories.     The  sites 
dealt      with      are     Marathon,     Thermopylae, 
Siilamis,     Plataeae,     Delphi,     and     Olympia ; 
and   each  is  illustrated  with  a  plan  or  views. 
We  strongly  recommend  HerrFreund's  pamph- 
let   to    all  students   of    ancient  history.     He 
puts   the    obscure  battle  of    Marathon  in  the 
clearest  light  wo  have   yet   seen,  and  makes  it 
more  probable  than  it  appeared  before  that  the 
Persian  cavalry  was   on  board  the   ships  when 
Miltiades  attacked.     Miltiades  had  fairly  out- 
generalled  Datis  and  Artaphernes  by  appearing, 
not  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  but  in  one  of  the 
naiTow   valleys  which   lead  inland.     Here  the 
Persian  cavalry  could  not  be  used  ;  and,  if  the 
Athenians    were    attacked  and   defeated,  they 
would   not  be    annihilated,  but  would   merely 
be    pushed    further     inland.       In    short,    the 
Athenians  could   not  well  be  got  at ;   and  yet 
their  position  enabled  them  to  take  the  Persians 
on  the  right  flank,  if  the  Persians   m.arched  on 
Athens  by  the  road.     Darius's  generals,  there- 
fore,  having  lost   all   the   advantages    of    the 
ground,   shipped  the  cavalry  and   prepared  to 
sail  round  to  Athens.     But  then  this  view  re- 
duces the   battle  so   much  in   importance  that 
one  does  not  see  why  the  Persians  were  afraid 
to  fight  again  clsewjiere  on  Attic  soil.     Nor  is  it 
perhaps  quite  likely  that  the  Persian  cainp  was 
"etwa  zwischen   demheutigen  Kato  Suli  und 
dem   Drakonera-Gebirge,"    for   then   it  would 
have  been  planted  exactly  on  the  larger  marsh. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

We  hear  that  the  Hibbert  trustees  have  in- 
vited M.  James  Darmesteter  to  deliver  the 
annual  course  of  lectures  for  next  year,  and 
that  the  subject  will  be  "  The  Religion  of  the 
Parsis." 

The  next  volume  in  the  series  of  "  The 
Queen's  Prime  Ministers,"  to  be  published  in 
May,  will  be  a  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  ^vritten 
by  Mr.  George  W.  E.  Eussell.  It  will  have 
for  frontispiece  a  new  portrait,  reproduced  in 
photogravure. 

Messes.  James  E.  Osgood,  McIlvaine,  & 
Co.,  of  Albemarle-street,  have  this  week  made 
their  first  appearance  as  London  publishers, 
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Among  thoir  announcements  are  Mr.  George 
Du  Maurier's  novel,  "Peter  Ibbetson,"  illus- 
trated by  the  author,  which  will  first  appear  in 
Harper's  Mmjazhu;  beginning  with  the  June 
number ;  a  novel  written  by  Ehoda  Broughton 
in  collaboration  with  Elizabeth  Bisland— who 
is,  we  believe,  a  travelled  American ;  and  two 
volumes  of  Essays  by  Prof.  St.  George 
Mivart.  In  addition,  many  American  books 
are  promised,  and  a  series  of  foreign  fiction, 
to  be  entitled  "  Red  Letter  Stories." 

Me.  Laird  Clowes,  one  of  the  council  and 
a  member  of  the  arts  committee  of  the  Royal 
Kaval  Exhibition,  has  prepared  a  popular 
handbook  entitled  All  about  ilie  Royal  Navy, 
which  will  be  published  in  a  few  days  by 
Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  The  book  will  treat  of 
such  subjects  as  the  duties  of  the  Navj',  battle- 
ships and  heavy  guns  past  and  present,  torpe- 
does and  explosives,  sailors  as  they  were  and 
are,  how  to  enter  the  Royal  Navy,  ito.  It  aims 
generally  at  furnishing  such  information  as 
will  enable  laymen  to  take  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  the  exhibition. 

Mr.  T.  Fisiiek  Unwin  has  nearly  in  readi- 
ness ]\'ith  Gorthm  in  China,  being  Letters  from 
the  late  Lieut.  T.  Lyster,  R.E.,  edited  by  his 
sister.  Miss  E.  A.  Lyster.  The  substance  is 
given  of  many  letters  by  "Chinese  Gordon" 
to  the  Lieutenant,  who  was  his  personal  friend 
for  many  years  ;  and  the  book  will  also 
contain  a  portrait  of  Lyster. 

Mks.  Oliphaxt'.s  memoir  of  Laurence  Oli- 
phant  will  appear  immediately.  It  will  be  in 
two  volumes,  with  portraits  of  both  Laurence 
Oliphant  and  his  wife. 

Mb.  William  Markiieim  is  preparing  for 
publication  with  the  Cliirendon  Press  an  edition 
of  Thi'  Misanthrope,  with  an  introduction  and 
notes,  intended  to  illustrate  the  social  history  of 
the  times,  the  dress,  manners,  and  the  historical 
characters  depicted  in  the  play.  An  account  is 
given  of  the  two  genuine  portraits  of  Moliere, 
one  of  which  is  in  the  green  room  of  the 
Comedie  Fran(;aisc  at  Paris,  and  the  other  in 
the  Duke  d'Aumale's  gallery  at  Chantilly.  A 
letter  from  the  great  actor  Delaunay  about  the 
leading  character  in  the  play  is  inserted  in  the 
introduction. 

Messrs.  C.  WiiiTTiNonAM  &  Co.  announce 
the  publication,  in  May,  of  a  small  volume  of 
poems  by  Mr.  Herbert  P.  Home,  entitled 
Dhrrsi  Oolorea.  The  volume  will  be  printed 
at  the  Chiswick  Press,  with  ornaments  from  the 
designs  of  the  author,  and  issued  in  a  limited 
edition  of  000  copies. 

Among  Mr.  Elliot  Stock's  announcements  for 
the  present  season  are  the  following  volumes 
of  verse  :  Soiitjs  of  Day  and  Niyhi,  by  Dr.  A. 
B.  Grosart  ;/>"«(,  by  K.  Fenton;  Day  Dan-n 
and  other  Poems,  byj.  Mellor;  and  Weeds  from 
a  Wild  Garden . 

Messrs.  Alexander  &  Siiepiieard  have 
in  the  press  a  new  edition  of  the  History  of  the 
Free  Churclies  of  Emjland,  by  the  late  Herbert 
Skeats.  As  the  author  was  unable  before  his 
death  to  carry  out  his  intention  of  thoroughly 
revising  the  work,  it  will  be  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Miall,  author  of  "The  Life  of  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Richard,"  who  will  continue  the 
history  from  ISol,  at  which  it  stopped  short, 
to  the  present  time.  The  volume,  which  will 
be  issued  in  a  popular  form,  will  contain  an 
account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Dissent  from 
the  Revolution  downward,  with  sketches  of  its 
prominent  representatives. 

The  Wyclif  Society  has  now  ready  its  volume 
for  1892,  Prof.  Lojerth's  edition  of  T)e 
Eucharistia,  with  a  full  introduction  by  the 
editor,  discussing  the  Reformer's  views  of  the 
sacrament.  The  volume  for  1893,  De  Bkis- 
pheinia,   edited  by    Mr.  M.   H.   Dziewicki,  is 


nearly  ready ;  and  the  books  for  1894  and  1895 
are  in  the  press.  When  Mr.  Dziewicki  has 
finished  his  edition  of  Wyclif's  works  on  Logic, 
he  means  to  edit  the  miscellaneous  Philosophical 
Works  in  one  volume. 

The  first  edition  (consisting  of  one  thousand 
copies)  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kinns's  now  work, 
Graren  in  the,  lioek,  was  more  than  subscribed 
for  before  the  day  of  publication.  A  second 
edition  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  bo  ready 
in  a  few  days. 

Mb.  W.  Roberts  is  contributing  to  The 
Queen  a  series  of  papers  on  "  Women  as  Book- 
lovers,"  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  last 
Saturday's  issue. 

At  the  dinner  given  by  the  American  Copy- 
right League  in  honour  more  particularly  of 
the  Congressmen  who  have  had  charge  of  the 
Copyright  Bill,  and  of  the  two  secretaries, 
Messrs.  R.  W.  Johnson  and  G.  Haven  Putnam, 
who  have  been  responsible  for  the  direction  of 
the  campaign,  it  was  annoimced  by  Comte 
Emile  de  K(''ratry,  delegate  of  the  Soci<'te  des 
Gens  de  Lettres,  that  the  French  government 
has  conferred  the  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honour  upon  the  two  last-named  gentlemen. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  next  Messrs. 
Sotheby  will  sell  what  is  described  in  the  cata- 
logue as  "  the  valuable  library  of  a  gentleman." 
For  the  most  part,  the  collection  consists  of 
those  classical  works  of  English  literature 
"  without  which  no  gentleman's  librarj-is  com- 
plete"— works,  we  fear,  now  less  in  demand 
than  they  were  a  century  ago.  There  are 
several  county  histories  and  genealogical  works. 
But  the  chief  rarities  seem  to  be  La  Fontaine's 
own  copy  of  Les  Amours  de  I'sirhi'et  dr  Cii]>idoii, 
with  important  corrections  in  his  autograph, 
which  have  never  been  published ;  and  first 
editions  of  Hakluyt  and  of  Burton's  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy. 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Tolman,  professor  of 
English  literature  and  rhetoric  at  Ripon 
College,  Wisconsin,  has  sent  us  a  revised  copy 
of  the  dissertation  which  he  wrote  in  1889  for 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Strassburg.  It  is 
entitled  ' '  Shakspcre's  Part  in  '  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,'  "  and  it  consists  of  a  most  elaborate 
examination  of  the  sources  of  the  play,  both 
direct  and  remote,  with  a  criticism  of  the 
various  theories  that  have  been  suggested.  His 
conclusion  is  that  Shakespere  probably  did  not 
write  any  part  of  the  earlier  play,  "The 
Taming  of  A  Shrew  ";  but  that  about  one-half 
(discrimin.ated  line  by  line)  of  "The  Taming 
of  The  Shrew  "  is  his,  including  the  core  of  the 
play,  the  actual  taming  of  Katherine,  the 
remainder  having  been  written  in  afterwards, 
possibly  by  an  ardent  admirer  of  Greene's 
work. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan  have  already  republished,  in  cheap 
editions,  two  of  their  handsome  works  which 
first  appeared  shortly  before  Christmas  last. 
These  are  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  Wild  Iteasts  and 
Their  Ways,  compressed  from  two  volumes  to 
one,  and  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Royal  Edinhuryli, 
reduced  from  medium  to  crown  octavo ;  both 
with  all  the  original  illustrations. 


UNIVERSITY  JOTTINGS. 

Mil.  A.  H.  Sayce,  on  his  return  from  Upper 
Egypt,  will  find  an  invitation  awaiting  him  to 
come  back  to  Oxford  with  the  title  of  professor. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  delegates  of  the 
common  university  fund,  a  decree  will  be  pro- 
posed in  Convocation  on  Tuesday  next,  creating 
for  him  a  chair  of  Assyriology  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  £ldO. 
It  has  long  been  known  to  Mr.  Sayce's  friends 
that  he  has   always   desired    this    academical 


recognition  of  his  favourite  study,  to  which  he 
has  himself  been  devoted  from  his  under- 
graduate days. 

Canon  Cueyne,  Oriel  professor  of  the  Inter- 
pretation of  Holy  Scripture  at  Oxford,  has 
been  compelled  by  ill-health  to  postpone  his 
second  public  lecture  upon  "  Possible  Zoroas- 
trian  Influences  on  the  Religion  of  Israel." 

Mr.  William  Maukiieim,  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  will  deliver  a  public  lecture  at 
the  Taylor  Institution  on  Tuesday,  May  12, 
upon  "  'Molit're  and  the  Misanthrope."'  Ho 
proposes  to  show  how  the  author's  own  morried 
life  is  represented  in  the  plaj*. 

Undek  the  sanction  of  the  board  of  legal 
studies,  Mr.  Lewis  T.  Dibdin,  chancellor  of  the 
dioceses  of  Duiham,  Exeter,  and  Rochester, 
will  deliver  a  course  of  three  lectures  at  Cam- 
bridge during  the  present  term  on  "  Ecclesias- 
tical Law."  lie  will  treat  of  the  clergy,  the 
p.arishioners,  the  church,  and  the  churchyard. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  Buchanan,  university  lecturer  in 
geography,  will  give  a  course  of  six  lectures  at 
Cambridge  this  term  on  "  Climatology." 

Mr.  AV.  R.  Moreill,  reader  in  Russian  at 
Oxford,  was  to  deliver  a  public  lecture  on 
Friday,  May  1,  upon  "  Serbia,  Historical  and 
Literary." 

The  life-size  portrait  of  Canon  Liddon,  by 
Prof.  H.  Herkomer — which  has  been  for  some 
time  on  view  in  the  University  Galleries — 
has  now  found  its  permanent  place  on  the  wall 
of  Christ  Church  hall.  On  all  hands  it  is  con' 
sidercd  an  admirable  likeness,  thuugh  we  hear 
that  the  painter  had  never  even  seen  his  subject, 
and  had  nothing  better  than  an  enlarged  photo- 
graph to  work  from. 

Mr.  Israel  Gollaxcz,  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  university  lecturer  in  English  under 
the  modern  language  tripos  syndicate,  and 
editor  of  Pearl,  has  been  elected  to  the  Quain 
studentship  in  English  literature  (£150  a  year) 
at  University  College,  London.  He  has  already 
begun  a  course  of  lectures  there  on  "  The 
History  of  the  English  Language." 

Prof.  Henry  Nettleshii>  will  lecture  on 
"Religion  and  Criticism"  on  Sunday  next, 
May  3,  at  7.30  p.m.,  before  the  Ethical  Society, 
in  Essex  Hall,  Strand. 

Prof.  Alfred  Goodwin,  of  University 
College,  will  begin  a  course  of  four  lectures  on 
"  The  Odyssey,"  at  the  Chelsea  Town  Hall,  on 
Monday  next.  May  1,  at  3.15  p.m. 

We  may  mention  here  that  Mr.  John  Murray 
has  brought  out  a  new  edition,  in  one  volume, 
of  the  late  Dean  Burgon's  Lires  of  Tirelre 
Good  Men,  which — apart  from  its  record  and 
criticism  of  the  Oxford  Movement — wUl  always 
possess  an  academical  interest  because  of  its 
reminiscences  of  President  Routh,  Provost 
Hawkins,  and  "  Bodley  "  Coxe.  The  present 
edition  is  enriched  with  an  admirable  series  of 
portraits  of  all  the  "twelve  good  men"  com- 
memorated, with  one  of  the  author  for  frontis- 
piece.    Otherwise,  it  seems  unchanged. 

The  rectorial  address  recently  delivered  at  St. 
Andrews  by  Lord  Dufferin  has  been  published,  in 
handsome  pamphlet  form,  by  Messrs.  Black- 
wood. Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  recalls — in  its 
style,  if  not  in  its  subject — the  great  addresses 
of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Carlyle. 

Mr.  John  Park  Harrison  has  printed 
(London :  Henry  Frowde)  the  paper  which  ho 
read  at  Oxford  last  year,  arguing  that  both  the 
original  design  and  also  some  of  the  existing 
stone-work  of  the  cathedral  date  from  pre- 
Norman  times.  He  has  added  three  plates,  in 
order  to  exhibit  the  ornaments  of  the  Christ 
Church  capitals  side  by  side  with  illuminated 
designs  from  Anglo-Sa:ton  MSS, 
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ORiaiNAL  VERSE. 

AN  ANSWER. 

(S'ee  Academy,  April  11,  1S91.) 

BuoTHEii  in  pain  !  thou  art  not  all  alone  ; 
Thousands  share  with  thee  thy  sad,  weary  moau 
Against  "  the  wingless  hours  with  feet  of  lead." 
I,  too,  lie  stretched  for  ever  on  a  bed 
Which  cannot  move  from  the  dark,  grimy  wall, 
Where  never  freshened  airs  or  sunbeams  fall ; 
While  all  the  weary  night  I  must  not  daro 
To  turn,  or  groan  in  pity  for  the  worn — 
The  weary  sleepers,  who,  with  toil  o'erborue 
And  hunger  pangs,  this  couch  with  me  must  share. 
No,  leave  thy  couch  to  me  if  Brother  Death 
Prefer  thee  first  to  Heaven  ;  so  may  my  breath. 
Drawn  easier  by  the  window,  heave  this  sigh, 
"  The  angels  make  the  bed  where  thou  dost  lie  1  " 

E.  N.  P. 


THE  FOLK-LORE   CONGRESS   OF  1891. 

The  literary  sub-committee  of  the  Folk-lore 
Congress  of  ISill,  of  which  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs 
is  chairman  and  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt  secretary, 
have  drawn  up  a  report  for  the  work  of  the 
congress,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
organising  committee. 

The  work  of  the  congress  will  be  divided 
over  the  five  working  days,  Thursday,  October 
1,  to  Tuesday,  October  0,  1891,  thus:  On 
Thursday,  October  1 ,  the  congress  to  meet  in 
the  afternoon  to  hear  the  president's  address, 
and  to  elect  the  presidents  of  sections,  the 
(European)  folk-lore  council,  and  a  special 
committee  on  methodologj'. 

The  congress  will  be  divided  into  three 
major  sections;  (1)  Folk- tales  and  Songs;  (2) 
Myth  and  Ritual  ;  (:))  Custom  and  Institution ; 
and  it  is  proposed  that  Mr.  E.  Sidney 
Hartland,  Prof.  Khys,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  should  preside  over  these  sections 
respectively,  and  that  Prof.  T.  F.  Crane  should 
preside  over  the  methodological  committee. 

The  committee  recommend  that  under 
each  section  the  papers  and  discussions  should 
be  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  in  chronological 
or  logical  order,  dealing  in  turn  with  the 
relations  of  the  subject — tales,  myths,  or 
customs,  in  their  present  phases— to  those  of 
savage,  oriental,  classical,  and  mediaeval  times 
and  conditions.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
papers,  so  far  as  practicable,  should  serve  to 
test  a  conception  now  widely  held,  especially 
among  English  folk-lorists  and  anthropologists 
— the  conception,  namely,  of  the  homogeneity 
of  contemporary  folk-lore  with  the  earliest 
manifestations  of  man  as  embodied  in  primitive 
records  of  religion  (myth  and  cult),  institutions, 
and  art  (including  literary  art). 

Thus,  on  the  day  devoted  to  Folk-tales  it  is 
hoped  that  papers  and  discussions  will  be  forth- 
coming on  the  incidents  common  to  European 
and  savage  folk-tales — ancient  and  modern 
folk-tales  of  the  East,  their  relations  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  folk-tales  of  modern 
Europe — traces  of  modern  folk-tales  in  the 
classics— incidents  common  to  folk-tales  and 
romances— the  recent  origin  of  ballads — the 
problem  of  difl'usion.  On  the  day  devoted  to 
Myth  and  Ritual  such  subjects  may  be  dis- 
cussed as  :  The  present  condition  of  the  solar 
theory  as  applied  to  myths — modem  folk-lore 
and  the  Eddas  —  primitive  philosophy  in 
myth  and  ritual  —  sacrifice  rituals  and 
their  meaning  —  survivals  of  myths  in 
modem  legend  and  folk-lore — witchcraft  and 
hypnotism  —  ancestor-worship  and  ghosts — 
(harms,  their  origin  and  diffusion.  On  the  day 
devoted  to  Custom  and  Institution  itis  suggested 
Ihat  some  of  the  following  topics  be  discussed : 
identity  of  marriage  customs  in  remote  regions 
• — burial  customs  and  their  meaning — harvest 
customs  among  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  popula- 
tipns  of  Great  Britain— tjie  testimony  of  folk- 


lore to  the  European  or  Asiatic  origin  of  the 
Aryans — the  diffusion  of  games— the  borrowing 
theory  applied  to  custom. 

Besides  those  papers,  and  others  that  may  be 
suggested  by  members  of  the  congress,  it  is 
proposed  that  each  day  shall  open  with  a 
presidential  address  from  the  chairman  of  the 
section.  Thus,  four  out  of  the  five  days  being 
accounted  for,  it  only  remains  to  determine  the 
work  of  the  last  day.  This,  it  is  suggested, 
should  be  taken  up  with  the  reports  of  the 
methodological  committee,  appointment  of  com- 
mittees of  the  International  Folk-Lore  Council, 
and  discussion  of  special  points  to  bs  brought 
before  the  next  congress.  Besides  this,  it  is 
hoped  that  arrangements  may  be  made  by 
whicli  a  conference  may  be  held  on  this  day 
between  the  congress  and  the  Anthropological 
Institute,  to  settle  the  relative  spheres  of 
inquiry  between  folk-lore  and  anthropology. 
Also,  it  is  anticipated  that  a  detailed  account 
of  the  Helsingfors  Folk-lore  Collection  will  be 
forthcoming,  as  well  as  descriptions  of  the 
folk-lore  subjects  of  interest  at  the  Ashmoloan 
and  the  British  Museum. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  FOR  LONDON. 

The  Senate  of  the  London  University  lias 
put  forward  a  "Revised  Scheme"  for  the 
re-organisation  of  the  university,  which  will 
shortly  come  before  Convocation  for  approval ; 
and  it  is  high  time  that  some  public  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  lines  upon  which  it  is 
proposed  to  reconstitute  the  existing  university 
system. 

Unfortunately,  the  English,  and  especially 
the  London,  public  has  small  appreciation  of 
what  higher  education  and  sound  intellectual 
training  really  denote.  It  will  subscribe 
thousands  of  pounds  for  Polytechnics,  without 
the  least  clear  understanding  of  what  those 
institutions  are  intended  to  accomplish — 
whether  they  are  to  inculcate  cleanliness  by  aid 
of  swimming  baths,  to  train  apprentices  in  the 
folding  of  cretonnes,  or  to  teach  shorthand,  chess, 
and  the  rudiments  of  drawing  on  the  South 
Kensington  plan.  But  for  the  education  and 
training  of  those  citizens  whose  knowledge  and 
thought  are  to  leaven  the  community,  for  the 
teaching  of  the  teachers,  for  the  preparation  of 
that  staff  of  scientists,  specialists,  loaders  of 
industry,  and  representatives  of  culture  in  and 
outside  the  learned  professions,  upon  whom  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  so  largely  depends — forthese 
objects  the  greater  public  has  no  sense  whatever. 
Nor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek.  The  universities 
in  England  have  always  been  class  institutions  ; 
their  enormous  endowments  have  never  served 
as  nets  to  catch  talent  and  ability  from  all 
classes  of  the  community  ;  and  to  this  day  there 
is  no  obvious  and  direct  road  from  the  Board 
school  to  the  university.  It  may  be  the  merest 
fraction  of  a  percentage  of  Board  school 
scholars  whose  talent  is  sufficient  to  render 
it  a  gain  to  society  that  they  should 
find  a  regular  ladder  to  a  secondary 
education  and  to  the  universities.  But  for 
this  fraction,  a  regular  ladder,  at  least  from 
secondary  education  to  university,  is  entirely 
wanting.  For  this  reason,  among  others,  the 
universities  fail  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  of 
that  democratic  public,  which  is  more  and  more 
extending  its  control  over  local  and  central 
politics.  It  is  true  that  the  various  societies  for 
the  extension  of  what  is  termed  "  university 
teaching  "  have  made  strenuous  endeavours  to 
popularise  the  name  at  least  of  "  university 
teaching."  But  useful  as  their  work  has  been, 
the  placing  in  Cambridge  or  Oxford  of  half-a- 
dozen  artisans  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  vacation 
cannot  nationalise  those  places  like  the  presence 
of  half  a  hundred  sims  of  artisans  enjoying  the 
complete  course  of  academic  instruction  and 
participating  in  the  ancient  endowments,    Nor' 


in  our  opinion,  can  any  course  of  "  university 
extension,"  however  long  continued,  replace  the 
steady  years  of  work  and  devotion  to  one  occupa- 
tion which  we  associate  with  the  idea  of  an 
academic  training.  It  may  do  most  useful,  nay, 
yeoman  service  ;  but  without  the  laboratories, 
museums,  libraries,  the  persistent  daily  study, 
it  cannot  claim  to  replace  university  life. 
"University  extension"  has  more  of  the 
university  spirit  about  it  than  the  examining 
board  at  Burlington  House,  because  its  first 
object  is  to  teach  ;  but  it,  nevertheless,  is  quite 
incapable  of  supplying  the  place  of  a  great 
teaching  university  in  London,  which  the 
democracy  shall  appreciate,  and  which  shall 
not  hang  its  head  in  very  shame  before 
the  like  institutions  in  Berlin  or  Vienna. 
University  extension  is  a  valuable  accessory, 
but  it  cannot  supply  what  is  needed 
in  London.  Nevertheless,  imiversity  exten- 
sion, largely  owing  to  the  energy  and 
persistency  of  its  London  secretary,  has 
succeeded  in  reaching  people's  imaginations, 
while  the  higher  scheme  has  fallen  flat.  Some 
attempts  to  form  a  ladder  from  the  Board 
school  to  University  College  faUed,  apparently 
owing]  to  the  apathy  of  its  council ;  and  the 
London  colleges,  till  within  the  present  year, 
have  done  nothing  to  render  themselves  popular 
with  our  modern  democracy.  They  have  been 
rightly  or'wrongly  looked  upon  as  rather  ex- 
pensive institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
middle  classes  ;  and  their  appeal  to  the  County 
Council  for  assistance  was  not  unnaturally 
rejected,  while  grants  were  made  to  both  the 
London  Society  for  University  Extension  and 
the  City  and  Guilds'  Committee. 

It  may  be  asked  how  far  the  revisjd  scheme 
of  the  Burlington  House  Senate  goes  in  the 
way  of  providing  a  really  great  teaching 
university  for  London — something  which  can 
appeal  to  the  imagination,  not  only  of  teachers 
and  taught,  but  of  the  population  among  which 
they  live  'r  We  can  only  answer — iihsohiteli/ 
nothinf/.  Nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that  it 
could.  Its  failure  was  foreseen  by  all  the  teach- 
ing element  on  the  Royal  Commission.  A  Senate 
largely  composed  of  gentleman  who  have  had 
no  experience  of  academic  life  such  as  it  is  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  in  the  continental 
universities ;  who  through  long  years  have 
associated  the  name  University  with  examina- 
tions, and  not  with  the  idea  of  teaching ;  who 
have  tried  to  negotiate  with  a  dozen  conflicting 
interests  .and  please  them  all,  while  virtually 
retaining  power  in  their  own  hands — was  not  a 
body  which  could  produce  a  satisfactory  scheme 
for  a  great  feac/i/;/*/ university.  As  a  teaching 
scheme  their  plan  is  a  pitiable  failure,  contain- 
ing in  it  only  one  germ  of  possilsle  good. 
Wo  cannot  too  often  repeat  that  the 
fundamental  purport  of  a  university  is 
to  teach,  to  educate  its  scholars  through 
its  professors,  and  its  professors  them- 
selves by  aid  of  the  laboratories  and  means  of 
research  which  it  places  at  their  disposal.  Now 
the  present  scheme  put  forward  by  the  Senate 
bears  on  the  face  of  it  all  the  signs  of  having 
been  produced  by  a  body  which  has  lived  in  an 
examining  and  not  an  academic  or  teaching 
atmosphere.  It  is  a  gigantic  and  complex 
scheme  for  the  redistribution  of  examining 
power,  and  not  for  the  provision  of  wider  and 
more  efficient  teaching.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
such  a  scheme  was  rejected  by  the  professorial 
bodies  of  King's  and  University  Colleges,  in  the 
latter  case  by  an  unanimous  vote.  Even  in  the 
council  of  the  latter  college  a  modified  approval 
was  only  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
president,  or,  as  it  might  otherwise  be  ex- 
pressed, by  the  vote  of  a  member  of 
the  London  University  Senate.  Now  it  is  the 
professorial  element  in  the  London  colleges, 
not  their  councils,  who  would  really  have  to 
carry  through  the  committee  and  faculty  woi^ 
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of  the  now  scheme  so  far  as  it  concerns  univer- 
sity teaching  in  arts  and  science ;  and  its 
luiuninious  rejection  by  tlie  college  teachers  is  a 
point  which  Convocation  and  the  outside  public 
ought  to  bear  clearly  in  mind  when  they  are 
considering  the  Senate's  proposals. 

Those  iiroposals   may    be   considered   under 
three  headings — first,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  deal  with  the  London  colleges  ;  secondly, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which   they  deal  with  the 
provincial  colleges ;  and,  thirdly,  as  to  how  far 
they  provide  any  real   teaching   university  for 
London.     In  the  first  place,   as  to  the  London 
colleges.      These  colleges   have  a  certain  claim 
on   the  public ;    for  years  they  did   yeoman's 
service  in  the  matter  of  academic  education  for 
L(mdon,  but    a   certain    proportion    of    their 
teaching     at    present     is     of     an    elementary 
character  ;    and  in  other  cases,  principally  from 
the  need  of  jiropei-  laboj'atorics  and  appliances, 
their  instruction  is  probably  not  as  eificiont  as 
at  certain  special  institutions— in  particular,  the 
City  and  Guilds  Central  Institution.     There  is 
an   alternative  future  open  to  these  colleges : 
either  they  must  raise  themselves  to  th(^  highest 
academic   level,   or   they    must  content  them- 
selves with  the  i)reparation  of  students  for  the 
pass    and    lower     degrees     of    the    proposed 
university.  The  revised  scheme  of  the  University 
Senate  practically  takes  the  latter  view  of  their 
future.     It  proposes  to  give  the  teachers  of  the 
London  colleges  control  of  the  pass  examina- 
tions in   arts   and  science,   so   far  as  concerns 
their  own  students.     It  reserves   the  honours 
examinations.     The  instruction  at  these  colleges 
would  become,  more  even  than  it  is  at  present, 
of  a  pass  character ;   and  this  must  ultimately 
involve  the  reduction  of  the  teaching  to    the 
standard  of  poll -men,  and  the  teachers  to  the 
well-known  type  of  poll-lecturers.     This  may 
be  a  useful  function  for  these  colleges.    As  their 
councils   appear  to   have    accepted    a    scheme 
which  places  the  honours  examinations  out  of 
touch   with  the   college  courses  and   teachers, 
these  councils  presumably  think  it  their  most 
suitable  function.     But  even  in  this  matter  of 
redistributing  the  examining  power  for  a  poll- 
degree.  King's  and  University  Colleges  cannot 
hope  for  a  monopoly.     For  the  degrees  given 
for   the    sciences   preparatory   to    engineering, 
the  City  and  Guilds  Central   Institution  by  its 
equipment  and  teaching  has  an  equal  right  to 
admittance,  and,  therefore,   may   justly  claim 
re2)resentation  on  the  faculties.    In  fact,  so  soon 
as  the  scheme  appears  in  its  true  light — as  a  re- 
distribution of  examining   power,   and  not   as 
the  organisation  of  a  teaching  body — there  is 
no  legitimate  ground  for  excluding   from  the 
faculties  any  London  body  which  is  capable  of 
preparing  students  for  a   certain  level   of  poll 
degree.  The  moment  the  London  colleges  accept 
as    their     function     this     lower     standard    of 
academic  teaching,   they  must  be  prepared  for 
the    admission     of    any    number    of     London 
constituent   colleges.     So  far  as   the  ultimate 
source  of   authority  is  concerned  -the  future 
senate — these  colleges  would  have  twelve  mem- 
bers in  a  total  of  fifty-two,  assuming,  indeed, 
the  faculties  of  arts   and  science   to   be   solely 
constituted  from  these  colleges,  a  position  they 
could  Jiardly  maintain  indefinitely. 

As  the  Senate  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to 
appoint  professors  and  lecturers,  not  necessarily 
attached  to  the  colleges,  and  to  assign  them 
representation  on  the  faculties,  we  have  the 
germs  of  an  honours  school  apart  from  the 
colleges  ;  and  the  reduction  of  the  colleges  to 
groups  of  teachers  preparing  for  pass  degrees 
becomes  more  and  more  their  evident  future. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  to  the  public  advantage  ; 
but  it  should  certainly  be  borne  in  mind,  when 
discussing  the  scheme,  that  the  future  teaching 
university  will  not  arise  from  the  colleges,  but 
from  the  professors  and  lecturers  whom  the 
Senate  reserves  the  right  to  appoint.    The  sop 


thrown  to  the  colleges  in  return  is  the  power  to 
pass  students  for  poll  degi-cos. 

Turning  in  the  next  ])lace  to  tho  provin(nal 
colleges,  wo  find  that  they  contribute  eight 
members  to  the  ultimate  governing  body  of 
the  new  university.  On  the  senate,  therefore, 
they  will  have  small  power,  unless,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  proper  regard  for  locsil  interests, 
they  make  themselves  obstructive,  which  they 
will  certainly  bo  justified  in  doing.  The  pro- 
posed senate,  indeed,  is  simply  a  conglomera- 
tion of  the  representatives  of  half  a  dozen 
different  interests,  which  have  nothing  in 
the  least  in  common.  What,  for  example, 
have  the  representatives  of  the  London 
medical  schools  and  the  President  of 
the  Council  of  Legal  Education  to  do  with 
the  teaching  of  arts  and  science,  say,  in 
Sheffield  'l  But  the  provincial  colleges  have 
really  little  to  fear.  So  soon  as  thej'  arrive  at  a 
certain  degree  of  strength,  the  parliamentary 
influence  of  their  local  representatives  will  soon 
jirovide  them,  either  in  grou])S  or  individually, 
with  charters  as  independent  universities. 
Tho  case  of  the  London  colleges  is  different : 
they  will  have  bound  themselves  once  for  all  to 
Burlington  House,  the  local  energies  of  which 
will  increase  as  its  provincial  supplies  of 
examinees  diminish.  Meanwhile,  a  provincial 
college  may  gain  that  greater  control  over  the 
education  of  its  own  poll  students  which  is 
connoted  by  the  power  of  discussing  the 
schedules  of  examination  with  other  colleges 
scattered  over  tho  length  and  breadth  of  Eng- 
land. The  expense  in  time,  energy,  and  rail- 
way fares  will  soon  lead  to  a  vigorous  move- 
ment for  home  rule. 

Lastly,  out  of  this  elaborate  scheme  for  the 
redistribution  of  examining  power,  the 
medical  side  of  which  we  have  not  even  referred 
to,  what  is  there  of  a  real  teaching  university  !' 
In  tho  first  place,  we  venture  to  say,  so  far  as 
the  colleges  are  concerned,  nothing.  The 
college  professors  will  be  quite  independent  of 
the  new  university.  There  is  no  provision  in 
tho  scheme  for  putting  tho  election  of  the 
college  teachers  in  tho  hands  of  the  new  univer- 
sity committees.  Tho  college  laboratoriea  and 
the  college  work  will  be  beyond  the  control  of 
tho  university  authorities.  To  speak,  therefore, 
of  these  colleges  as  an  integral  part  of  the  uni- 
versity is  simply  absurd.  A  professor  the 
imiversity  does  not  appoint,  a  laboratorj- the  uni- 
versity has  no  control  over,  are  not.  for  practical 
purposes  a  part  of  the  university  at  all.  We  shall 
again  have  a  governing  board  with  nothing 
to  govern,  a  university  without  professors  and 
without  equipment.  The  only  germ  of  hope  for 
a  real  university  in  tho  whole  scheme  lies  in  the 
last  clauses,  which  reserve  the  right  to  the 
senate  to  hold  real  property  for  the  purposes  of 
the  university  and  for  the  establishment  of 
professorships  and  lectureships.  How  long, 
however,  will  it  take  to  establish  and  endow  a 
real  university  in  this  way,  especially  in  the 
face  of  the  active  opposition  and  competition  of 
the  colleges  ? 

The  scheme  seems  to  us  hopelessly  unworkable. 
The  already  overburdened  teacher,  in  order  to 
carry  out  some  development  of  teaching  which 
may  have  a  bearing  upon  univeisity  examina- 
tions, will  have  to  see  it  safely  through  college 
faculty,  college  senate,  and  college  council ; 
then  he  will  have  to  carry  it  through  university 
board  of  study,  university  standing  committee, 
and,  possibly,  university  senate.  His  whole 
energy,  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  teaching 
and  research,  will  either  be  absorbed  in  the 
round  of  committee,  or  he  will  disregard  the 
new  university  //(  tvto.  Both  alternatives  are 
equally  undesirable.  The  senate  of  the 
university,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  considers 
anything  desirable  in  London  teaching,  will 
have  to  see  it  discussed  by  university  standing 
committees,  faculties,  and  boards  of  study,  by 


college  councils,  senates,  and  faculties; 
ultimately,  perhaps,  to  be  rejected  by  a  teacher 
over  whom  it  has  no  control,  and  in  whose 
selection  it  has  no  voice. 

We  can  only  repeat,  in  conclusion,  what  we 
have  stated  in  tho  At;Al>EMy  before,  that  what  is 
needed  in  London  is  the  establishment  of  a  teach- 
ing side  to  the  existing  University,  practically 
independent  of  tho  Senate  which  conducts  the 
imperial  examinations  in  Burlington  Gardens, 
and  the  absolute  absorption  by  this  teaching  side 
of  the  plant  and  staft'  of  the  London  colleges. 
Inefficient  lecturers  ought  to  be  gradually  re- 
placed or  pensioned  off ;  all  new  appointments 
ought  to  bo  in  the  hands  of  the  ultimate  govern- 
ing body  of  the  teaching  side  ;  while  the  com- 
plete control  of  laboratories,  equipment,lecturers, 
and  endowments  ought  to  belong  to  one  single 
body,  so  soon  as  such  a  body  can  be  firmly 
established.  Such  a  reconstruction  would  give 
us  a  teaching  university  in  London,  a  university 
starting  with  some  h.alf  a  million  in  endow- 
ments and  buildings,  and  capable  of  making  a 
legitimate  .appeal  to  tho  public  for  further  aid. 
A  university,  it  would  be,  with  something  to 
develop,  and  with  power  to  command  respect. 
It,  and  it  alone,  would  be  the  rightful  heir  to 
such  funds  as  the  local  London  bodies  may  have 
in  the  future  to  dispose  of — above  all,  to  what- 
ever, in  the  course  of  tho  next  ten  or  twenty 
years,  may  bo  available  from  the  Greshani 
estate  for  the  further  development  of  university 
teaching  in  London. 

Kael  Pearson. 
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COURKSPONDENCE. 

THE  >'IXTIt  COXGRESS  OF  ORIENTALISTS. 

Louvain :  April  28, 1S91. 

Allow  me  to  express,  in  the  name  of  my 
Belgian  friends,  the  wish  that  an  end  may  be 
put  to  the  Great  Oriental  Schism,  and  that  tlie 
snge  comisels  of  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor  may  be  listened 
to.  In  my  opinion  the  best  means  wonld  be 
that  no  leading  member  of  either  party  be 
excluded  from  the  ultimate  council.  May  the 
distinguished  scholars  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany  not  forget  the  two  valuable  principles, 
Vnnion  fait  hi  farrr  and  (piam  liiinion  hahihirc 
fratres  in  unum, 

C.  DE  Harlez. 

[We  have  received  another  letter  from  Dr. 
Leitner,  which  we  do  not  think  it  advisable  to 
print,  for  the  same  reason  as  mentioned  last 
week.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  otters  to  make 
no  concessions.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  for 
the  general  body  of  orientalists,  if  they  are 
desirous  of  avoiding  the  scandal  of  a  schism,  to 
comi^el  the  committees  of  the  two  rival  Con- 
gresses to  submit  to  ^ome  plan  of  compromise. — 

Ed.  AC-VDEMY.] 


SIR  THOMAS  MORE'S  TREATMEXT  OF  HERETICS. 
Athenaeum  Club :  April  26,  1891. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Gairdner 
to  help  me  through  a  difficulty  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  heretics  by  Sir  Thomas  More. 

I  find  More  writing  to  Erasmus  on  the 
occasion  of  his  resignation  of  office — by  permis- 
sion of  the  "most  indulgent  of  sovereigns." 
(So  Shakspere,  true  as  ever  to  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  makes  Buckingham,  going  to  execution, 
compliment  the  king  on  lais  mercifulness— this 
by  the  way.) 

In  the  same  letter.  More  sends  the  epitaph  he 
has  written  for  himself.  It  recites,  among  other 
characteristics,  that  in  the  conduct  of  his 
judicial  functions  he  had  been 

"  furibus  autem  homicidiis  haereticisque  molestus." 
We  have  here  an  ascending  scale  of  intervals 
even  more  serious  than  from  pitch  and  toss  to 
manslaughter.  Heretics  are  as  much  worse 
than  murderers  as  murderers  than  cutpurses  ; 
and  their  due  of  molestation  would  doubtless 
be  correspondingly  aggravated.  We  catch  the 
tone  of  him  who  talked  so  complacently  to 
"  Son  Roper  "  of  "  treading  heretics  underfoot 
like  ants." 

So  it  strikes  nie  at  the  moment ;  but  my 
confidence  in  my  critical  faculty  has  been  so 
.shaken  lately  by  Bishop  Creighton's  relative 
estimate  of  Alexander  Borgia  and  Savonarola 
that  I  dare  not  be  hasty.  Hence  it  is  that  a 
hint  from  Mr.  Gairdner  how  to  put  all  these 
facts  into  historical  perspective  will  much  oblige 
his  obedient  servant, 

W.  Watkiss  Lloyd. 


THE   PERSIAN  (?)   ELEMENT  IX  MARCIONISM. 
Oxford :  April  23, 1891. 

As  an  appendix  and,  I  may  say,  corrective  of 
my  note  on  Marcionism  in  the  Academy  of 
April  11,  permit  me  to  send  you  the  following 


remarks  of  an  anonymous  Armenian  correspond- 
ent whom  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
for  his  communication.  In  my  note  I  suggested 
that  the  Armenian  word  i/"/((c  in  Eynik's 
account  of  Marcion's  heresy  might  be  a  trans- 
literation of  the  Persian  dtar  =  tiro.  My  corre- 
spondent writes  : 

"  It  seems  that  we  cannot  accept  the  equation  of 
autar  =  iitar,  since  there  exists  an  Armenian 
representative  of  this  Persian  word  in  the  Armenian 
air,  which  only  occurs  in  compounds,  a.s  e  t/.,  the 
weU-kuown  province  Atro-pateue,  on  which  see 
Lagarde,  Arm.  StitcUcn  (sub.  verb.) — who,  besides, 
adduces  the  word  atragnju,  '  fiery '  ;  Ciakciak  gives 
yet  others.  .  .  .  But,  secondly,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  necessity  for  assuming  ths  pro- 
posed equation.  The  'other'  is  the  higher  God, 
the  Christians',  and  father  of  Jesus,  whom  some  of 
the  Gnostics,  not  Marcion  only,  opposed  to  the 
god  of  the  Jews,  of  the  Thora  :  while  Ezuik,  as  an 
orthodox  Christian,  held  his  god  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Jews.  '  Marciou,  erring,  introduces 
otherness  as  against  the  God  of  the  law.'  Eznik 
condemns  him  for  deeming  it  at  all  nccefsary  to 
invent  another  god." 

I  must  admit  that  the  fact  of  nfr  being 
already  in  use  as  the  Armenian  form  of  iHitr  is 
fatal  to  the  suggestion  that  in  itiiUtr  we  have  a 
transliteration  of  atar ;  the  more  so  as  we  find 
compounds  of  utr,  e.g.,  atrashvk  (=  ir€iru(,aMfvo!)' 
used  by  an  Armenian  contemporary  of  Eznik  in 
his  version  of  Philo.  In  spite  of  a  certain 
awkwardness,  therefore,  in  the  jihraso  "  the 
god  who  is  good  and  other,"  we  must  accept  it 
without  seeing  in  it  the  tempting  reference  to 
the  Persian  fire-worship. 

I  may  add  that  I  should  have  written,  in 
the  sentence  of  Eznik's  cited  at  the  end  of  my 
letter,  not "  the  son  of  autar,"  but  "  this  autar  " 
(=;  i  aK\6rpwi).  Of  Course,  I  did  not  regard 
rwtar  as  the  philological  equivalent  of  filar,  but 
only  as  a  transliteration  ;  and  I  thought  that 
autar  might  have  been  fixed  upijn  by  the  trans- 
literator,  because  it  was  already  a  connnon  and 
familiar  word,  just  as  the  English  sailor  turns 
Bellerophon  into  Billy  Iluffian. 

F.  C.  Conybeaee. 


HERBERT  SPENCER'S   ESSAYS   IN   AMERICA. 

Library  of  Congress.  'Washington,  U.  S.  A.: 
April  17,  1891. 

The  writer  of  the  notice  of  the  new  edition 
of  Spencer's  Essays  in  the  Academy  of  April  4 
(p.  322),  appears  to  have  been  misinformed  con- 
cerning the  American  editions  of  the  works  of 
Darwin  and  Spencer.  A  note  of  correction , 
therefore,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  first  volume  of  Spencer's  Essays  was 
printed  and  published  in  England  in  ISoS  and 
the  second  volume  in  ISG.'i.  The  first  American 
edition  appeared  in  1SG4  with  the  title  Illiis- 
tralians  af  I'nircrsal  I'rojjress,  and  consisted  of 
essays  selected  from  both  the  English  volumes. 
In  1803  another  volume  was  published  at  New 
York  with  the  title  Essays,  Mural,  I'alitical  and 
Aesthiiir,  also  made  up  of  essays  selected  from 
the  two  English  volumes.  The  third  series  of 
essays  was  the  only  one  published  first  in 
America. 

As  for  Darwin's  works,  several  have  been 
printed  and  published  in  America  :  such  as,  for 
example,  his  Variatinn  af  Animals  ami  Plants 
undt-r  Domestiratiim,  issued  by  Oi'ange  Judd  & 
Oo.,  of  New  York,  in  1868. 

D.  HUTCHESON. 

[We  print  the  above,  out  of  consideration  of 
the  quarter  from  which  it  comes.  But  the 
writer  seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  notice 
in  the  Academy.  We  never  said  that  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  Essays  were  first  collected 
and  published  in  America,  but  only  that  the 
three  series  of  Essays,  which  have  "long  been 
accessible,"  were  "  printed  from  American 
<ypes."     This  is  strictly  true;  and  t^e  wbole 


story  will  be  found  in  the  preface  to  Vol.  I.  of 
the  library  edition  (Williams  &  Norgate), 
which  we  were  then  reviewing.  Mr.  Spencer 
there  states  that  "for  economy's  sake,"  he  had 
imported  supplies  of  the  two  first  series  printed 
from  the  American  plates,  and  had  re-printed 
the  third  series  from  plates  partly  American 
and  partly  English. 

We  may  add  that  our  corrector  is  himself  not 
quite  correct.  Teste  Mr.  Spencer,  in  the  preface 
mentioned  above,  the  first  series  of  Essays  ap- 
peared in  December  185",  not  in  IS.'iS  :  and  the 
third  series  was  published  first  in  England,  not 
in  America. 

With  regard  to  Darwin,  what  we  said  was, 
"not  one  of  whose  works,  we  heliere,  has  ever 
been  re-printed  ir.  America  down  to  this  day." 
Our  belief  was,  it  appears,  erroneous  ;  but  it 
still  seems  to  us  notable  that  our  well-informed 
correspondent  does  not  mention  an  American 
reprint  of  'J'/te  Oriijin  af  Species.  —  El'. 
Academy.] 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER   IN   LITHCANIAN. 

Taylorian  Institution,  Oxford  :  April  25,  1891. 
Mr.  Morfill  has  quoted,  in  the  Ac.vde.my  of 
April  IS,  a  Lithuanian  text  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  which,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point 
out,  is  identical  with  that  contained  in  the 
Oralio  Dominira  in  C/J'  linr/iias  wrso,  printed 
in  the  famous  type  of  the  Bodoni  Press  (folio, 
Parmae,  1800).  Its  source  is  there  given  as 
"Ex  Syllogo  Londinensi,"  presumably  the 
same  book  as  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Morfill. 

H.  Kreus. 


APPOINTMENTS  POP,  NEXT  WEEK. 

Srxnw.  May  3,  7..S0p  m.  Ethical:  '■  Religion  and  CriticLsm," 

by  Prof.  H.  Nettlesbip. 
MoNDAV.May  4, 6  p.m.    Eoyallnstitution  :  General  Monthly 
Meeting. 

8  p  m.  .Society  of  Arts :  Cantor  Lecture,  "  The 
Decorative  Treatment  of  Natural  Foliage,"  IV.,  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Stannus. 

8  p.m.  Aristotelian:  *'The  Principle  of  Authority 
in  its  relation  to  Ethics,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  Rashdall. 

8  p.m.     Victoria  Institute:    Papers  by  Messrs.   E. 
Charlesworth  and  J.  Allen  Brown. 
Tuesday,  May   5,  3    p.m.     Royal  Institution  ;    "  Bacteria, 
their  Nature  and  Funetions,"  II ,  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Klein. 

8  pm.  Biblical  Archaeology  :  "  Tales  of  the  Westcar 
Papyrus,"  by  Mr.  P.  I.e  Page  Renouf ;  "A  Bilingual 
Papyrus  in  the  British  Museum,"  by  I'ruf.  E.  Revillout ; 
"  Ilaran  in  Mesopotamia,"  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Ainsworth. 

8  p.m.  Ci\'il  Engineer's ;  "Railway-Train  Lighting," 
by  Mr.  "W.  Langdon. 

s  p.m.  Society  of  Arts :  "  Ai-menia  and  the  Amie- 
niiitis,"  by  Capt.  Buohan  Telfer. 

8.30  p.m.  Zoological  :  "  The  F»una  of  British 
Central  Africa,"  by  Mr.  Sclater ;  "  New  Land-Shells 
from  the  Indian  Region,"  by  Col.  Beddome;  "A  New 
Pigeon  of  the  Genus  Carp/tpliaifa,"  by  the  Hon.  L.  W. 
Rothschild. 
Wkdnksdav,  May  6,  8  p.m.  Geological:  *'A  Rhaetic  Sec- 
tion at  Pylle  Hdl  or  Totter  Down,  Bristol,"  by  Mr.  E. 
Wilson  ;  "  A  Micro.scopic  Study  ot  the  Inferior  Oolite  in 
Gloucestershire,"  by  Mr.  E.  Wethered. 

8  p.m.  Elizabethan  :  "  The  Plays  of  Cyril  Toumeur," 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Baker. 

8  p.m.  Society  of  Arts  :  "Tlie  Sources  and  Applica- 
tions of  Borax,"  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Fleming. 

9  p.m.    Royal  Society  :  Conversazione. 
TllUP.sDAV,    May    7,  3  p.m.      Royal    Institution  :    **  Recent 

Spectro.scopic  Investigations."  V.,  by  Prwf.  Dewar. 

4  p.m.  Archaeological  Institute  :  "  Batli  as  aRoraan 
City."  by  Mr.  E  Green ;  "  Queen  Eleanor's  Cr-o-sses,"  by 
Mr.  Walter  Lovell. 

8  p.m.  Linnean :  "  The  Anatomy  nf  the  Genera 
Pifnjoffotfis  and  SHmntiia,  and  their  Relationship  to  the 
recent  Arfirhintln,"  bv  Mr.  Malcolm  Laurie;  "The 
Diseases  of  the  Coco-Nut  {I'm-ns  itni:>/ertt,  L.),"  by  Mr. 
M.  Ci'esse  Po'ter. 

8  p.m.  Chemical:  "The  Action  of  Alkalis  on  the 
Nilro-Compounds  of  the  Parratin  Series."  by  Prof. 
Dun.stan  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Dyraond ;  "The  Addition  of  the 
Elements  of  Alcohol  to  the  Ethereal  Salts  of  Unsaturated 
Acids,"  by  Prof.  Piuxlie  and  Mc.  W.  Mar.-hall ;  "  Some 
New  Addition  Compoxmds  of  Thiocarbamide  atfording 
Evidence  of  its  Constitution,"  by  Prof.  Emersjn  Rey- 
nolds ;  "  The  Action  of  Acetic  .-Vnhydride  on  Substituted 
Thiocarbamides,"  and  *•  An  Improved  Method  of  pre- 
paring AromaMc  Mustai'd-oils." 

8  pm.  Electrical  Engineers  :  "  Some  Effects  of 
Altomating-CuiTent  Flow  in  Conductors  having  Capacity 
and  Self-induction,"  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Fleming;  "Some 
Points  connected  with  Mains  for  Electric  Lighting,"  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Preece. 
Fhidav,  May  8,  4  p.m.  Botanic:  "Parasitic  Plants,  Native 
and  Exotic,"  11.,  by  Prof.  Marshall  Ward. 
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7  30   p.m.      Civil    Enitineera  :    StadentB'    MeeUng, 
"Malta  Dockyard  Caisson,"  by  Mr., T.W.Brown. 

8  p.m.      New  Shakspcrc :    a  Paper  by  Mr.  H.  O. 

"""gTm.    K"sW°  ■■  "  •^""''■»  "-^  ""  ''""•"  ^^  "■'■  ^'"" 
^""dT^.'    Eoyal  Institution :  "  Liquids  and  Gases,"  by 

BJ.rv'DJ:^VM^».'^irr^■    Eoyal  InKtituI  ion  :  "The  Artificial 
"^     P^ucfion  of  Cold,"  I.,  by  Mr.  H  Oraham  Harr.8. 
3.45  p.m.    Botanic  ;  General  Montlily  Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

Unsays  of  an  Americanist.    By  D.  G.  BrintoD. 
(Philadelphia:  Porter  &  Coates.) 

Dr.  Brinton  has  been  well  advised  in  re- 
publishing his  "Essays."  They  form  a 
connected  whole,  and  throw  a  light  on  the 
culture  and  languages  of  the  American 
tribes  such  as  we  should  probably  look  for 
in  vain  from  any  other  scholar.  Dr.  Brinton 
has  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  the 
people  who  inhabited  America  before  the 
arrival  of  the  whites,  and  has  brought  to  the 
study  an  unusual  amount  of  critical  judgment 
and  comprehensive  learning.  It  is  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  domains  of  aboriginal  litera- 
ture and  speech  that  ho  has  earned  the 
gratitude  of  scholars. 

His  "  Essays"  are  divided  into  four  parts 
— Ethnologic  and  Archaeologic,  Mythology 
and  Folk-lore,  Graphic  Systems  and  Litera- 
ture, and  Linguistic.  No  department  in  the 
psychological  history  of  the  American  natives 
has,  it  will  be  seen,  been  omitted.  We 
begin  with  the  earliest  relics  of  the  palaeo- 
lithic age  which  have  been  found  in  Brazil 
or  North  America,  and  we  end  with  the 
books  of  the  Mexicans  and  the  Mayas  and 
languages  of  existing  tribes. 

It  is  only  recently  that  American  anthro- 
polog}',  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
has  attracted  serious  attention.  The  vague 
theories  of  the  descent  of  the  American 
aborigines  from  Mongoloid  ancestors  were 
advocated  or  combated  with  little  regard  to 
physiological  facts.  It  is  only  now  that 
students  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  a 
markedly  dolichocephalic  population  like 
that  of  the  American  aborigines  can  have  no 
connection  with  the  brachycephalic  Mongols. 
Not  but  that  brachycephalic  tribes  exist  in 
America ;  and  what  is  most  curious  is  that 
they  seem  to  have  been  the  first  inhabitants, 
at  all  events  of  ]5razil.  Hero  in  the  shell- 
mounds  the  skulls  are  all  brachycephalic, 
in  contrast  to  the  skulls  found  in  the  caverns, 
which,  like  those  of  the  present  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  are  dolichocephalic  in  type. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  craniological 
difference,  the  natives  of  the  American  con- 
tinent all  present,  as  Dr.  Brinton  remarks, 
a  common  and  a  permanent  type.  The  fact 
is  one  which  ought  to  be  remembered  in 
anthropological  enquiries  :  similar  conditions 
of  life  and  climate  produce  a  similarity  of 
type  ;  it  is  only  the  shape  of  the  skull  that 
remains  unchanged.  It  is  the  same  in 
language ;  here,  too,  we  find  a  common 
morphological  type  prevailing  over  a  certain 
geographical  area,  though  the  languages 
spoken  within  that  area  have  no  genealogi- 
cal relationship  one  to  another. 

Dr.  Brinton's  account  of  the  literature 
and  writing  of  the  Mayas  will  be  read  with 
sjccial  interest.  He  has  vindicated  the 
trustworthiness  of  Landa's  list  of  characters, 
and  has  pointed  out  th^t  not  onlj^  do  the 


hieroglyphs  of  the  days  given  by  the  Spanish 
bishop  correspond  with  those  in  the  manu- 
script of  the  "Books  of  Cliilan  Balam,"  but 
several  of  the  hieroglyphs  of  the  months  do 
so  as  well.  If,  however,  we  wish  to  see 
what  can  bo  done,  even  now,  towards 
deciphering  the  records  of  the  ancient 
civilised  populations  of  America,  we  need 
only  turn  to  Dr.  Brinton's  essay  on  "  The 
Stone  of  the  Giants,"  near  Orizaba,  in 
Mexico.  The  essay  is  a  triumph  of  in- 
genuity, and  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  mind 
that  he  succeeded  in  finding  in  its  inscription 
a  commemoration  of  "the  death  of  the 
emperor  Ahuitzotzin  some  time  in  February, 
1502." 

What  Dr.  Brinton  has  to  say  on  Auiencan 
mythology  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  It 
will  be  a  useful  coi-rective  to  the  one-sided 
modern  school  which  sees  in  a  myth  little 
more  than  the  "  idle  tale"  of  a  savage  or 
barbarian.  But  we  shall  never  get  very 
far  in  our  explanation  of  mythology  without 
the  help  of  language.  It  is  through 
language  that  mj'ths  live  and  grow ;  and 
though  tho  advocates  cf  the  so-called  philo- 
logical theory  of  mythology  have  thrown 
discredit  on  their  system  by  wild  etymologies 
and  a  determination  to  fit  everything  into 
the  same  lock,  the  fault  lies  not  in  tho 
system  but  in  its  expounders.  A  single  fact 
brought  forward  by  Dr.  lirinton  is  worth 
more  than  pages  of  argument  and  theorising. 
The  chief  Chipoway  deity  :Michabo  is  known 
as  "the  Great  Hare,"  on  the  supposition 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  words  iiiichi 
"great"  and  irahos  "a  hare."  The  myth, 
however,  has  its  origin  in  a  false  etymology. 
The  second  element  in  the  name  is  really 
u-ali  "  white,"  and  the  god  primarily  repre- 
sented the  white  light  of  the  dawn. 

I  have  left  myself  no  space  to  speak  of 
Dr.  Brinton's  interesting  account  of  the 
American  languages,  and  of  the  many 
questions  which  they  raise  in  the  mind  of  a 
comparative  philologist,  or  of  his  exposition 
of  that  curious  linguistic  fraud  "theTaeusa 
Language."  Nor  can  I  do  more  than  allude 
to  his  proof  of  the  fabidous  character  of  the 
Toltecs  and  their  empire.  But  I  must  not 
close  this  review  without  a  word  of  praise 
for  the  excellent  and  usefid  indices  with 
which  the  book  concludes. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 


COBRESPONDENCE. 

NOTES  Oy   SOME  P.^LI  -VND   JAIXA-PRAK/nX 

WORDS. 

Dedham  School,  E.-isex  :  April  9,  1891. 

I. 

Aiiiyha,  Kumiiia,  I'jeahj,  dV. 

Childers,  following  the  Commentator  on  the 

Dhammapada,  explains  a-iufihn  by  "free  from 

suffering,  uninjured,  scatheless,"  and  refers  to 

ulijha,  "  grief,   suffering,  woe."      With  regard' 

to  the  origin  of  the  word,  he  says  :  "  I  haye 

not    foimd  any   equivalent  of    this    word    m 

Sanskrit.      F.iusboll   suggests  the    etymology 

■ni  +  (i(/Ji(i\  but  this  is  far  from  probable."     AVe 

may  add  that  nt<ihn  (with  long  / )  has  not,  as  yet, 

been  found  in  any  PAlitext;  and  the  word  rests 

only  on  the  authority  of  the  Abhidhiinappadipika. 

Looking  at  the  passages  not  quoted  by  Childers, 

we  find  a  trace  of  two  distinct  meanings.      In 

Itivutti^ka  112,  p.   123  =  Anguttara  iv.  23,  it 


has  the  force  of  "  independent,"  "  free  (from 
all  human  passions) '"; 

"  Esa  khi;/asavo  buddho  auujlw  chinnasamsayo." 

(See  also  Itivuttaka  97,  p.  97.)  It  has  this 
sense  in  Petavatthu  iv.  1.  34,  p.  49  : 

"  Santo  vidhumo  anigho  niraso." 

Tho  Commentary  explains  it  by  iiiiUuhHn, 
"  free  from  grief  or  pain."  (See  Dhammapada, 
verse  291,  and  Com.,  p.  390,  Thera-gathii,  v. 
1234.) 

In  a  corresponding  verse  of  the  Thibetan 
version,  «/(«//'"  is  rendered  "  without  sin,"  as 
if  tho  original  were  ciii-dnlia.  (Sco  "  Udfina- 
varga  from  tho  Buddhist  Canon,"  v.  70,  p.  197.) 

The  second  meaning  is  "  harmless,"  "inno- 
cent": 

"  Sabbe  satta  avera  hontu  abyapajjhfi  muijhS 
sukhain  attSnajii  pjiriharanti." 

(Jat.  ii.,  p.  02.) 

"  Ime  satta  averu  abyapajjha  ani(jh<1  sukhi 
atti'majji  parihareyyum"  (Milinda-Pafiha,  p.  4 10.) 

In   the   sense   of    "  scatheless,"  that  is,   not 
suffering   harm,   we   find  a  good  example  in 
Thera-gathil,  1.  745,  p.  73. 
"  Panca   paucahi  hantvftna  atiif/lio  yati  brivh- 

ma/(0."  * 
All  these  meanings  seem  to  arise  out  of  the 
original  sense  of  nigha,  as  an  adjective  sig- 
nifying "  dependent,"  "  tied."  The  correspond- 
ing Sanskrit  is  niiihria,  which  might  become 
(1)  by  transposition  niBfiha,  (2)  by  loss  of  nasal 
iiii/liti.  For  the  transposition  compare  Sanskrit 
ri'liini,  hiiflliiiu  with  Pali '■/«//((  and  hiimhi;  and 
for  the  lengthening  of  vowel  after  loss  of  nasal 
compare  Sanskrit  mmdamsa,  aimha  with  Pali 
samdilsa  and  s'llia. 

As  Sanskrit  M/^/ifia  ami  iiihan  are  connected 
with  the  root  Ian,  "  to  strike,  hurt,  kill,"  there 
must  have  been  in  Pali  a  form  hinlia  in  the 
sense  of  "  hurting,  hurt,"  from  which  the  other 
meanings  of  fni''/An,  "h.niniless,"  "  Kcatheless," 
would  arise.  Dr.  FaiisbiiU's  suggestion  of 
rii-(if/!i(i  is  based  upon  tho  use  of  nn-iif/lni,  "  free 
froni  suffering."  t  Compare  Prakrit  atiaha, 
"unhurt"  (Paiyalacchi,  p.  115),  "free  from 
sorrow"  (Setubandhaxi.  120). 

There  is  a  somewhat  similar  crux  in  Jaina- 
prakcit  with  regard  to  the  words  anilia  and 
nilia  : 

"  Anihe  sahie  susaHiVuJe,' 

Free  (from  human  passion),  wise,  and  well 
restrained  (SuyagatZaoiga-sutta  i.  2.  2,  §  30, 
p.  141).     This  in  Pali  would  be 

"  Atuylio  sahito  susamvoto." 
The  commentators  give  two  etymologies— (1) 
from  a-sHi'/ia  =  mamatva-rahita;  (2)  from 
/M(H4ni,  "  parishahopasargais  na  nihanyata 
iti  aitiho  va."  Curiously  enough  there  is  the 
V.  1.  nn-uqha  =  niravadya." 

We  have  another  example  of  niiilm  in  i.  2. 
§12,  p.  111- 

"  Anihe  se  puWhe  ahiyiisae." 
We   might  with  a  slight  alteration  turn  this 
into  Pali^ 

"  A  nujlio  so  phuHho  \  adhivasaye," 
Free  from  all  worldly  cares,  he  should,  if  beset 
(by  trouble),  patiently  endure  (it). 

The  Guzerat)  comment  explains  aniha  by 
(1)  a-sneha-rahita,  (2)  krodhadika-rahita.  The 
Dipika  has  the  foUowmg  note:  "  tatha  nihan- 
yata iti  nihah,  na  niho  'nihah."  It  also  gives 
as  an  alternative  explanation  "  krodhadibhira- 


*  On  kOling  the  Bve,  fee  Dhammapada,  1.  294 

and  p.  390.  „..,_.        •         ,,o 

t  See  The ra-gatha  v.  116;  Maj.ihima  i.  p.  418; 

Milindapanlia,  p.  500.  ,  ,       ,  . 

;  Or  perhaps  phum  would  be  the  more  correct 

reading ;  but  phuttho  is  CQinmou  iu  Sinhalese  ^JSS. 
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pirfitaA."  But  what  is  the  source  of  the  Jaina- 
prakrit  aniha  with  short  instead  of  long  i  ? 

Here,  again,  wo  must  have  recourse  to  the 
Sanskrit  iiiyhmi,  which  in  Prakrit  could  become, 
by  dropping  the  «,  instead  of  assimilating  the 
compound  consonants,*  nilia  (^  nlijh(t),  from 
which  the  negative  would  be  formed.  But  we 
have  as  yet  produced  no  Prakrit  niha  corre- 
sponding to  a  Pali  iHijIia  or  Sanskrit  iiitjlina. 
Wo  have,  however,  come  across  a  solitary 
example  of  a  noun  iiiha  in  Suyagarfa7)iga-sutfa 
i.  5.  11,  p.  L'91: 

"  Saya  jalam  nama  ni/iam  maha»itam 
jayjisi  jalaHito  aga*;!  akaHho," 

Always  blazing,  indeed,  there  is  a  jjlace  of 
torment,  of  vast  extent,  wherein  there  burns 
a  lire  without  wood. 

The  Dipika  gives  the  following  explanation  : 
"nihantyante  pranino  yasmin  niham  aghatas- 
thanam." 

There  is  in  Marathi  a  word  itiijha,  "  care," 
and  anitjlia  or  nniija,  "  want  of  care,"  "  neglect." 
This  presupposes  an  original  iili/Jiaa  [':)  for 
ni;ilina.  But  it  seems  to  bo  a  provincial  term, 
and  may  be  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
words  under  discussion.  In  regard  to  aiuijlat, 
with  the  meaning  of  "free  from  passion," 
there  may,  perhaps,  have  been  some  confusion 
between  it  and  an-iha,  "free  from  desire  or 
exertion." 

In  Vyutpatti  (ed.  Minaycff)  901,  p.  '.»2,  we 
find  ni'jlia  in  the  sense  of  "sin."  B.  and 
E.  cite  this,  and  refer  to  (Kjha  ;  but  it  does 
not  help  us.  The  Northern  Buddhist  term 
may,  after  all,  be  a  mere  attempt  at  Sanskrit- 
ising  the  Pali  idijlui  by  one  ignorant  of  its 
etymology,  or  he  might  be  guided  by  a  word 
like jratt'-^Aa,  "anger." 

In  Therl-gatha,  v.  491,  niyha  occurs  in  the 
sense  of  "  sufFei-ing." 

"  Sattisulupama     kama     rogo     gando     agha?« 
iifijl/am." 

Here  7it(jha,  if  the  right  reading,  may  be  ni  -l  <//i«, 
and  is  to  be  compared  with  the  Jaina  iiilia. 

Jaina-prak)it  woidd,  we  believe,  throw  much 
light  upon  some  difficulties  in  Pidi,  had  we 
before  us  a  number  of  well-edited  texts  like 
Prof.  Jacobi's  Ayarawiga-sutta  or  Dr.  Leuman's 
Aupapatika-sutta.  The  old  Maharas/ri  has 
many  forms  in  coumion  with  Pali,  and  not  a 
few  peculiarities  that  are  considered  to  belong 
only  to  Buddhistic  phraseology.  There  are 
forms  in  Pali  that  are  explained  by  other 
Prakritisms,  for  instance,  vitah/ii,  "the  fork  or 
branch  of  a  tree  "  (Jat.  ii.  107  ;  iii.  202),  must 
come  from  Sanskrit  rUnpIii,  through  a  IPrakiit 
*ritahi  ioT\\t».y'i.  Fur  this  change  of  c  to  hk 
compare  Pali  and  Hindi  Jihim,  Prakrit  lihishu 
(Hem.  i.  238)  from  Sanskrit  visa. 

We  have  in  MUinda-Pauha  (p.  368)  sumaiifu, 
"  sleeping,"  and  in  Jaina-prakrit  sitmina  and 
suvina  (Pali  supina)  =  Sanskrit  simpiia.  This 
substitution  of  m  for  an  original  p  heljjs  us  to  an 
etymology  for  the  Pali  kmnina,  "a  fish-net." 
Childers  cites  no  textual  authorities  for  the 
employment  of  the  word,  and  says  nothing  of 
any  Sanskrit  equivalent.  Examples  of  its  use 
maybe  found  in  Jat.  i.  427,  ii.  238;  Thera- 
Gatha  V.  297;  Dipava»isa  xv.  110. 

There  is  in  Sanskrit  a  feminine  -aovcakiip-iid,^ 
"a  small  net  for  fish";  but  there  must  have 
been  also  a  neuter  kiqitiia,  which  becomes  in 
Pali  Icumrna,  and  is  exactly  on  all  fours  with 
eiimina  from  supina. 

In  Jaina-prakrit(Suyagac?ajrtgasutta)  we  find 
kiinima  for  the  "  flesh"  of  a  slaughtered  animal 
used  for  a  lion-trap.  This  must  go  back  to 
'ImnijKt  and  be  connected  with  Sanskrit  A;((nctKa, 
"dead  body." 

*  This  would  give  us  niggha  or  negha  (cf.  viggha 
from  righna),  a  form  that  we  have  not  come  across. 

t  In  Suyagarfa«(ga-sulta  we  &ix(\.keyana,  "  aflsh- 
net,"  glossed  ketana.  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  read 
kheyma  -  ksepana  [cf.  Piili  khipa,  "  a  net"). 


A  reference  to  Jaina-prakrit  enables  us  to 
correct  a  false  reading  in  Theri-Gatha,  v.  411, 
p.  163  : 

"  Koccha))i/os«(/nm  (v.  1.  pasayam)  anjanau  ca 
adasakan  ca  gaj^hitva." 

The  Commentary  (p.  212)  explains  jj«s«r/(im 
by  "  ka((hacu)()(adimukhavilepanaHi."  It  gives, 
however,  a  various  reading  :  pasad/ianam'  = 
pasadhanabha«(/am,  "an  ornament"  of  some 
kind.  The  true  reading  is  perhaps  "  Koccham 
]iasakau]a,ua.iica.."  With  pcisaka,  as  here  used, 
we  may  compare  its  employment  in  Cullavagga 
V.  29.  3. 

Tlie  Jaina  equivalent  is  pdsaija,  as  in  the 
following  passage  from  the  Suyagarfamgasutta, 
i.  4.  11,  p.  250: 

"  Sa?)!dasaga)(4  ca  pha/(iha7n  ca 
sih.a\a,\ -pasaijaiii  ca  a/(ahi 
adasagam  ca  payacchahi 

daHjta-pakkhala?!a7?i  pavesahi." 

The  explanation  of  pdsaya  is  thus  given  by 
the  2'ika : 

"  Si/iulipiiisaijaDx  ti  vi;(asai?iyaman  artham  ur«a 
maya«i  ka«ka/(am." 

Here  we  see  that  pusuka  is  an  ornament  for  the 
hair  and  is  in  keeping  with  tho  comb,  the  col- 
lyrium,  &c.,  in  the  Pali  gatha  quoted  above. 

The  word  phaniha,  "  a  comb,"  in  the  Jaina 
Gatha  is  an  error  for  phauiija=-  p/ianika,  Pali 
phanaka  (Coll.  v.  23),  orpanaka  (Milinda,  p.  210). 
Compare  Marathi  ^//(((/('(';  Sinhalese  ;)«/(rtif((,  "  a 
comb." 

In  Thera-Gatha,  v.  101,  p.  Ij,  we  find  the 
strange  compound  mnklm-mtidjaVi  in  the  sense 
of  "greedy."  It  might,  of  course,  be  explained 
as  "having  a  mouth  like  a  plough,"  "large- 
mouthed";  but  the  true  reading  seems  to  be 
mukha-maiujali  "  devoted  to  the  mouth,"  "  fond 
of  eating." 

"Hitva   gihitvam  anavositatto   miiklia-iiaii<jaJi 
odariko  kusito. 
Mahavaraho  va  ni capa-ynitiio  punappunam 
gabbha?n  upeti  mandoti." 

(See  also  vv.  17  and  784). 
In  SuyagacZa;?igasutta  i.   17.  25,  p.   346,  we 
find  muJia-mavatjaliya,  i.e.,  ir.uklia  mamyalika  in 
the  sense  of  "  given  to  the  mouth,"   "fond  of 
dainties  "  ; 

"  Nikkhamma  di;io  parabhojanaT/iini 
muJumavoj/alie  udarajiugiddho 
A'^cara-giddho  va  niahavarahe 
adurae  ehai  ghatam  ova." 

The  2'ika's  explanation  differs  from  ours — 
"  Miikliaindmyuliku  bhavati  mukhena  ma)/iga- 
lani  prasamsavakya/ii  id)'ii;astadri(;as-tvam  ity 
evam." 

Childers  makes  no  mention  of  maiKjalika,  but 
it  occurs  frequently  in  the  Jataka  book  in  the 
term  drrutii-malnjulikti  "devoted  to  festivities 
in  honour  of  tree-sprites."  In  the  Milinda- 
pafiha  we  find  kotubala-mo/'/^u^/.a  "fond  of 
excitement." 

The  use  of  mvdra  in  the  Jaina  text  for 
nirrlpa  is  worth  noting.  (See  Dhammapada 
verse  and  Majjhiraa-Kikaya,  i.,  jip.  lol-KiO, 
where  wo  find  nivapika  and  nicupjati,  as  well  as 
nivcqiam.  Cf.  nivapakahhojana  Mah/lvastu, 
p.  25,  1.  2.) 

The  Jaina  texts  have  some  curious  readings 
arising  out  of  an  attempt  to  restore  an  older 
lection,  especially  where  the  letter  h  repre- 
sents the  weakening,  or  y  the  loss,  of  a  con- 
sonant. Thus  the  Pali  bimboliana  answers  to 
Jaina  hihhoyana;  Pali  parissaya  "danger" 
{^=  parisraya,  compare  apiassaya,  iqxissaya,  nis- 
saya  from  the  root  cri),  appears  in  Jaina-pia- 
k?-it  as  po.nsaha  and  j)arissuha,  and  is  explained 
by  the  Commei^tators  by  its  so-called  Sanskrit 


*  The  Jaina  form  is  pasAliana, 
t  The  text  has  s'lhali ;   but  compare  Piili  iithala, 
"soft,"  "loose." 


equivalent  parishaha  as  if  from  the  root  sah 
with  pari.  There  is,  however,  no  "  quotable  " 
authority  for  such  a  word  as  parishaha  in  the 
Ecnse  of  "risk,"  "  danger  "  ;  while  jKiriasaya  is 
not  uncommon  in  Pali  (see  Jat.  ii.  405). 

Hemacandra  uses  jiuriahdha,  but  only  in  a 
sense  peculiar  to  the  Jains. 

Another  good  instance  of  a  wrong  re-setting 
of  a  well-known  term  is  the  Jaina  purisdddmya, 
"the  people's  favourite,"  "he  who  is  to  be 
chosen  among  men  because  of  his  preferable 
Karma."  Cf.  jjiirisaddnlydh  purisiuiiim  adaniya 
ai;raya)/iya  mahato  pi  mahiyamsa/t "  (Com.  to 
Suyagarf  i.  9.  34,  p.  394).  But  the  older  form 
was  purisayaniya  (see  Ayar.  i.  4.  492,  p.  20)j 
representing  an  original  ;«(r(sa/'a»vr»/f(,  "  a  dis'- 
tinguished  person,"  "  a  person'  of  noble 
birth";  a  term  applied  to  Buddha  and  to 
Arahats,  djdniya,  is  tho  equivalent  of  the  San- 
skrit djhieya.  It  would  seem  that  in  tho 
redaction  of  the  Jaina  canon  the  origin  of 
dydniya  was  forgotten,  and  it  was  explained 
not  by  djdmya  but  by  dddmya. 

Prof.  Jacobi  has  already  pointed  out  how  the 
Pali  8e//iya  has  been  wrongly  fumed  into 
(,Vc«ika  by  the  Jains.  We  have  come  across 
two  or  three  verses  in  a  Jaina  text  which  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  some  Piili  Gathas.  The 
latter  seems  to  have  better  readings,  but  both 
m.ay  have  been  borrowed  from  a  common 
source ; 

"  Sauni  jaha  pa)iiSUgU7Hi7iya 

vidhu/iiya  dhajjisayai  sita/zi  rayawi 

evaHt  daviovahanavajn 

kammam  khavai  tapassi  mahawe"  : 
Just  as  a  bird  covered  with  dust  shakes  off  and 
gets  rid  of  the  dust  clinging  (to  its  wings),  so 
the  brahman  ascetic  striving  for  final  beatitude 
gets  rid  of  (his)  karma.  (Suyagat^.  i.  2.  6, 
p.  113).  The  Pali  corresponding  passage  occurs 
in  Sawyutta-Nikaya  ix.  1.,  pt.  i.,  p.  197  : 

"  SakuHO  (v.  1.  saku/ii)  yatha  pajnsuguii^hito  * 
vidhuna«t  pfitayati  sitajji  raja??i 
cvani  bhikkhu  padhanava  satima 
vidhuna»i  patayati  sita;K  rajam"  : 

Just  as  a  bird  covered  with  dust  shakes  off  and 
gets  rid  of  the  clinging  dust  so  does  the  mendi- 
cant (bhikkhu)  energetic  and  thoughtful  shake 
off,  and  get  rid  of,  the  (defiling)  dust  (of 
human  passion)  clinging  (to  him). 

For  jidlayati  in  the  sense  of  dhajHseti,  apana- 
yeti  there  is  avarious  reading,  saiayati,  "  to  get 
rid  of."  Comxiare  sdtetd,  "a  destroyer,"  Maj- 
jhima-Nikaya,  i.,  p.  220. 

From  the  metre,  &o.,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  say  that  the  Jaina  verse  is  a  "re-setting" 
of  the  Pali  Gatha. 

In  Milinda-pafiha,  p.  371,   there  is  a  quota- 
tion from  Sa;/iyutta-Nikaya  i.  2.  7. 
"  Kiimmo  ca  anijdni  sake  kapdle 
Samolaham  bhikkhu  manv-ri(akke." 
anissito  aniiam  ahediayano 
parinibbuto  na  upavadeyya  kaiikti." 
A    similar   Jaina    verse    occurs    in    Suyagarf- 
amgasutta i.  8.  13,  p.  364. 
"  Yathii  kumme  sa-amgai?/;  sae  dehe  saniaharo 

evajii  pavai)/(  medhavl  ajjhappefia  samahare." 
As  tho  tortoise  guards  its  own  limbs  within  its 
own  body,  even  go  should  the  sage  restrain  (the 
impulses  of)  sin  within  himself. 

Here  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  superiority 
of  the  Pali  over  the  Jaina  version.  The  meta- 
phor of  the  tortoise  is  very  common  in  Jaina 
texts.     (See  Kalpa-si'itra,  Jin.,  p.  118) : 

"  His  senses  were  well  protected  like  those  of 
a  tortoise." 

"  He  remains  with  his  hands  and  feet  diawn 
well  together  like  a  tortoise"  (Ov.  vi.,  p.  30). 


*  The  printed  text  has— i«udi?owlh  the  various^ 
readings— kuiidiito,  ku«rfita.  In  Petavattha  ii. 
3.  5,  pp.  15,  70,  we  find  pa;«su-ku«hita  (!)  ex- 
plained in  Commentary  by  ugu«ihita  (=  ogu«(- 
hita). 
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There  is  a  passage  in  Pali  ridiculing  those 
who  taught  that  religious  merit  could  be  got 
by  "bathing"  or  "  water-sprinkling."  If,  as 
some  say,  iinal  beatitude  is  obtained  by  con- 
tact with  water,  tlien  frogs,  tortoises,  &c., 
would  first  attain  to  bliss.  This  heretical  notion 
appears  aluo  in  a  Juina  text : 

"  Udagcna  jo  siddhi//i  udaharamti 
saya?«  ca  jiiiyarn  udagam  phussaHita 
udagassa  phasena  siyaya  siddhi 
sijjhayHSu  pafia  bahave  daga;?isi." 
Macchil  ya  kuninia  ya  siriva  ya 
mnf/i/i!  j-a  «tt/i(r  daga-rakkbasa  ya 
arthana;/)  eya(/i  kusala  vada)/iti 
udagena  je  siddhim  ud.1hara//iti 
"  I'dai/ani  Jai  iMinma-mdIam  liiirejja 
tvam  sitham  ircilmittani  ciiiTa 
amdhaHi  va  neykram  anussaritta 
pa/iay/i  cevam  vinibamti  niai/ida  " 
(Siij'agat/ajHgasutta  i.  7.  H-lfi,  -pp.  337-339.) 

"  Yo  ca  vii(/(/lio  va  daharo   va  pripakammam 
pakubbati 

Udakiibhisecana  niima  pajjakaunna  pamuccati 
Sagga);i    nima  gainissanti    sabbe  ?)innd(7/,((- 

kacchajja 
Naga  sumsutnara  ca  ye  c'afihe  udakecara 
Saceimati'idiyo  te  jiujHinipuhlihatam  lulieyi/iim. 
Piiii^Hiui  p^imu   raltcyyuva.  tena  tva;»  pariba- 

hiro  assa." 
(Theri-gi'itha  240-243,  p.  146  ;  see  Samyutta  vii. 
2.  U,pt.  i.,  p.  182.) 

The  Pali  suddhi  is  better  than  skldh  i.  Ma(/g>1  = 
madiju,  "  a  water-crow,"  looks  like  a  substitute 
for  Pali  ma(i(/uka,  "  frogs."  Utthd  in  the 
Jain  text  evidently  puzzled  the  Commentators, 
who  Sanskritised  it  as  ushtra,  and  explained  it 
by  jala-cara-vi(;esa/i.  But  Sanskrit  ushtra 
(Pali  ott/(u)  is  a  camel,  and  not  an  aquatic 
creature.  The  original  text  may  have  had 
uAdlia  for  Sanskrit  vdra,  Pali  ndda,  "  an  otter." 
We  sometimes  find  aspiration  of  d  through  a 
following  r ;  compare  Jiiina-prakcit  ((n«d/((7- 
i/amdna  -  aiu'idriyamdna  (Spec,  der  Nayadham- 
makaha,  §  (i!)).  The  water-demons  daijaruk- 
Ixliasd  (  =  jalamanusa/i)  seem  to  be  a  substitute 
for  the  Pali  stnnsuinuru. 

E.  MOBKIS. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


Du.  Arciiidald  Geikie,  Director-General  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  has  been  nominated  by 
the  council  of  the  British  Association  as  presi- 
dent of  the  meeting  to  bo  held  next  year  at 
Edinburgh. 

The  first  conversazione  of  the  Royal  Society 
will  be  held  at  Burlington  House,  on  Wednes- 
day, May  6. 

Messhs.  Macmillan  will  publish  immedi- 
ately, in  the  Nature  series,  a  third  volume  of 
Sir  William  Thomson's  I'cpidar  Lcriiircs  and 
Addrrsscn,  containing  his  papers  treating  of 
scientific  subjects  connected  with  navigation, 
such  as  the  tides,  astronomic.il  navigation,  dead 
reckoning,  pilotage,  &c.  At  the  same  time 
will  be  i.«sued  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the 
first  volume,  dealing  with  the  constitution  of 
Matter. 

MES.SES.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  will  issue 
next  week  Prof.  C.  J.  Holder's  Life  of  Charles 
Barim']!,  which  is  intended  more  particularly 
for  young  readers. 

Three  courses  of  two  lectures  each  arc  to  be 
delivered  in  the  museum  of  the  gardens  of  the 
Eoyal  Botanic  Society,  in  Kegent's  Park,  on 
Fridays  at  4  p.m.  The  lecturers  are--Prof. 
Marshall  Ward,  upon  "  Parasitic  Plants,  Native 
and  Exotic,"  beginning  on  May  1  ;  Mr.  W. 
Carruthers,  upon  "  The  Story  of  Plant-Life  on 
the  Globe,"  on  May  1.3  and  22;  and  Prof.  C. 
Stewart,  upon  "Certain  Eelationships  between 


Plants  and  Animals,"  on  May  29  and  June  5. 
The  lectures  are  free  to  all  visitors  in  the 
gardens. 

The  I'racecdiiKjs  of  the  London  Mathen)atical 
Society  contain  an  obituary  notice  of  the  late 
Dr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  signed  E.  T.,  with  special 
reference  to  his  work  in  niathtmatics.  A  list  is 
given  of  most  of  his  published  books  and  papers 
in  mathematics ;  and  it  is  stated  that  he  has 
left  a  large  quantity  of  MS.,  consisting 
(apparently)  partly  of  translations  from  Martin 
Ohm,  of  Berlin,  and  partly  of  developments  of 
his  own  theory  of  Stigmatics. 


rillLOLOOY    NOTES. 

The  Clarendon  Press  have  issued  this  week 
the  work  upon  which  Mr.  Eobinson  Ellis  has 
been  so  long  engaged,  A'i« to  Mituiliitmie;  sive 
Dissertationes  in  Astrononiica  Manilii.  It  is 
bound  with  special  elegance,  and  has  the  follow- 
ing graceful  dedication : 

' '  lacobo  lof epho  Sylvestro  matbematico  et  poctae 
egregio  Cantabrigieuti  Americano  Oxonienfci  haec 
f^tudia  in  Manilium  a  coguomine  Sylvestro  Pontiflce 
Komano  ante  DCCCC  aunos  ox  tenebria  revocatum 
ac  rescriptum  dcdico  cousecrocjue." 

Meanwhile,  it  must  be  ranked  among  the 
coincidences  of  literature  that  a  German  scholar. 
Dr.  M.  Bechert,  should  have  chosen  the  same 
week  to  publish  (Leipzig :  Hinrichs)  a  treatise 
entitled  De  M.  Munilio  astronoiuiairnm  poeta. 

The  forthcoming  number  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society  will  contain  papers 
by  Mr.  W.  W.  Eockhill  on  "Tibet,"  by  Dr. 
Hirschfeld  on  "The  Jewish  Arabic  Dialect  of 
the  Maghreb,"  and  by  Prof.  Peterson,  of  Bom- 
bay, on  "Pa»ini." 

The  famous  tenth-century  MS.  of  Demos- 
thenes (2)  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris 
(MS.  grec  2934),  is  being  reproduced  in  helio- 
type  by  MM.  Berthand,  with  M.  Henri  Oniont 
as  editor.  The  facsimile,  consisting  of  two 
folio  volumes  of  the  exact  size  of  the  original 
(1066  pages),  will  cost  600  francs,  and  may  be 
ordered  from  Ernest  Leroux,  28  Euo  Bonaparte, 
Paris.  The  names  of  subscribers  will  be  pub- 
lished. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  (A — 
Atepatus)  of  the  Alt-Celtischer  Sprdchschatz,  by 
that  indefatigable  scholar  Dr.  Alfred  Holder. 
(Leipzig:  Teubner  ;  London  :  Nutt.)  As  many 
of  our  readers  arc  aware,  the  book  is  intended 
to  be  an  exhaustive  collection  of  the  existing 
documentary  mateiials  for  the  study  of  the 
ancient  d  llic  language,  whether  found  in 
Greek  or  Latin  authors,  in  inscriptions,  or  in 
coins.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  part  before 
us,  the  execution  of  the  work  will  more  than 
satisfy  the  high  expectations  that  have  been 
formed  from  the  specimen  pages  accompanying 
the  prospectus.  The  proper  namfs,  and  the 
comparatively  few  other  Old  Celtic  words  that 
have  been  preserved,  are  registered  in  their 
alphabetical  place,  accompanied  by  quotations  of 
the  passages  in  which  they  occur.  In  addition 
to  this,  every  recognisable  etymological  ele- 
ment, even  if  it  be  only  a  thematic  suffix,  is  the 
subject  of  a  separate  article,  containing  a  list 
of  the  words  in  which  it  is  found,  together 
with  philological  elucidations  drawn  from  the 
modem  Celtic  and  other  Indo-European 
tongues.  It  will  give  some  notion  of  the 
completeness  of  the  work  to  say  that  in  the 
article  on  the  suffix  -dco-  more  than  five  pages 
(the  size  is  large  octavo)  are  occupied  with  a 
bare  list  of  the  names  containing  this  suffix. 
The  article  "  Allobroges '"  contains  four  pages 
of  quotations  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors  ; 
and  it  ends,  like  all  the  other  articles  on 
ethnic  names,  with  a  list  of  the  names  of 
persons  who  are  mentioned  as  belonging  to 
the    jjeople  in    question.       It    is    needless    to 


insist  on  the  enormous  value  of  such  a  com- 
plete collection  of  linguistic  material.  Dr. 
Holder  states  that  the  preparation  for  his  work 
has  occupied  sixteen  years.  If  the  whole  book 
maintains  the  high  level  of  the  first  part,  the 
result  would  be  well  worth  this  large  expendi- 
ture of  time,  even  had  Dr.  Holder  produced 
no  other  valuable  work  during  the  interval. 
There  are  one  or  two  points  in  the  method  of 
the  book  which  we  do  not  quite  understand ; 
probably  they  will  be  explained  in  the  preface. 
It  is,  for  instance,  not  clear  to  us  what  is 
meant  to  bo  inferred  when  a  local  name  is 
given  merely  with  its  modem  equivalent, 
without  citation  of  any  authority.  Now  and 
then,  though  very  rarely,  we  miss  information 
that  we  should  have  expected  to  find,  e.i/. 
under  Ariconium,  the  English  Erchenefeld, 
Archenfield,  might  have  been  mentioned.  The 
typography  seems  marvellously  correct,  but  it 
is  not  "  humaidy  possible  "  that  misprints  can 
bo  avoided  altogether.  We  notice  "  Aunl  " 
for  Alun  (76,  47),  "Caudelec"  for  Caudebcc 
(49,  28),  "  Herfordshire "  for  Hertfordshire 
(231,  52).  One  or  two  of  the  abbreviations 
used  are  not  explained  in  the  prefixed  list. 
"Ci.,"  we  suppose,  means  conjecit,  and  "fig.  " 
flijulus. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Asiatic. — [Monday,  April  20.) 

SiK  Frederic  Golusmid  in  the  chair.— Count 
Goblet  d'Anella,  the  Hibbert  lecturer  for  this  year, 
and  Mr.  E.  K.  Corbet,  of  Cairo,  were  elected 
members.— Surgeon  Major  Oldham  read  a  paper 
on  "  Serpent  Worship  in  India."  He  began  with 
the  enquiry:  Who  were  the  Nagat  over  whom, 
according  to  the  Eajatarangini,  NUa  reigned  when 
Kashmir  was  raised  above  the  waters?  In  the 
Furanas,  the  Nagas  are  generally  described  as 
supernatural  beings  or  actual  serpents,  and  are 
consigned  to  subterranean  regions.  But  in  earlier 
writings  they  are  mentioned  as  a  people,  and  as 
ruling  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  with  Patala  and  other  cities  as 
their  capitals.  The  author  identifies  the  Nagas 
with  tlic  Takhas,  a  IJajput  tribe  occupying  tlic 
mountainous  country  to  the  eastward  of  Kashinir. 
These  people  have  remained  under  more  or  less  in- 
dependcut  ( hiefs  of  their  own  race  until  compara- 
tively rcctnt  times.  They  have  saved  their  temple  i 
and  their  idols  from  Mahommedan  iconoclasts,  and 
their  religion  from  the  orthodox  Brahman.  Here; 
the  serpent  gods  are  still  worshipped,  with  their 
ancient  rites,  not  as  dangerous  reptiles  nor  as 
symbols,  but  as  the  deified  rulers  of  a  once- 
poweiful  people.  The  eerpent  gcds  Sesba,  Vasuhi, 
Takshaka,  and  others,  aie  represented  in  human 
form,  but  with  the  hoods  of  five,  seven,  or  nine 
Nagas  or  cobras  expanded  over  their  heads,  as 
shown  in  the  illustrations  to  Fergusson's  r>w  anrf 
Serpent  Wonhip.  Tradition  asserts  that  these 
Naga  chiefs  were  rulers  of  all  the  country  round 
and  of  a  great  part  of  India.  A  yearly  pilgrimage 
still  takes  place  to  a  mountain  lake  called  the 
Kailas  Kund,  which  is  held  sacred  as  haviug 
afforded  a  retreat  to  Vasuhi  when  surprised  by  his 
enemy  Ganida.  The  Takhas  aie  a  remnant  of  a 
powerful  Eajput  tribe,  who  once  luled  the  Indus 
valley  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Punjab,  and 
who  sent  out  colonies  to  the  coasts  of  India, 
Cevlon,  and  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  and 
islands.  The  author  observed  that  the  legend  of 
the  churning  of  the  ocean  by  the  serpent  Vasuhi 
refers  to  the  commerce  carried  on  by  that  chief  or 
his  people  with  distant  lands.  He  then  went  on  to 
show  that  the  Nagas  were  A  suras,  that  the  Asuras 
were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Suras  or  Devas,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  Nagas  were  an  Aryan  tribe. 
One  result  which  the  author  arrives  at  is  that  the 
Buddhist  and  Jaina  religions  arose  among  the 
Naga  people,  and  that  Buddha  himself  was  prob- 
ably of  Naga  race.  Hence  the  close  connexion 
between  the  serpent  and  Buddhism,  which  has 
given  rise  to  so  much  speculation.  Surgeon  Major 
Oldham  suras  up  the  resiUts  of  his  enquiries  thus  : 
(1 )  That  the  Napas  were  a  sun- worshiping,  Sauski  it- 
speaking  people,  whose  totem  was  the  nag,  or 
hooded  serpent.    (2)  That  they  became  known  as 
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Nagas  from  the  emblem  of  their  tribe,  'with 
which,  in  process  of  time,  they  became  coufoimded. 
(3)  That  they  can  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest 
period  of  ladiau  history  and  formed  a  portion  of 
the  greit  Solar  race.  (1)  Tbat  they,  with  other 
divisions  of  this  race,  at  first  occupied  the  north 
and  west  of  India,  but  afterwards  spread  tow.irds 
the  east  and  south.  (5)  That  some  of  these  tribes, 
and  among  them  the  Xagas,  redlining  their  ancient 
customs,  and  not  readily  admitting  the  a*cendau(^y 
of  the  Brahmans,  were  stigmatised  as  Asuras. 
(6)  That  among  a  porlicn  of  the  descendants  of 
this  people  Naga-worship  in  its  primitive  form 
still  survives,  and  that  it  consists  in  the  adoration, 
as  Devas  or  demigods,  of  the  ancient  chieftains  of 
the  tribe.  (7)  That  the  connexion  between  the 
serpent  and  the  Buddhist  and  Jaina  faiths  can  be 
thus  explained.  (8)  That  in  all  Asiatic  countries 
it  was  only  the  Naga,  or  hooded  serpent,  which 
was  held  sacred. 


FINE    ART. 

THE  I'ltKNCII  HALONS. 

I. 

Tari.s  :  Ainil  2ti,  1^01. 

The  French  artistic  world  is  iu  an  uproar, 
owing  to  the  severity  that  lias  been  shown  this 
year  by  the  juries  of  the  two  lending  art  asso- 
ciations— La  Societe  des  Artistes  Pran(;ais  (old 
Salon)  and  La  Socicte  Nationale  des  Beaux- 
Arts  (new  Salon) — towards  their  brethren  of  the 
brush  and  the  chisel.  The  first-named  society, 
which  had  hitherto  been  accused  of  being  too 
liberal  in  its  admissions,  has  displayed  this  year 
a  marked  tendency  in  the  opposite  direction, 
for,  out  of  the  throe  thousand  and  odd  pictures 
sent  in,  only  1733  have  been  accepted.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rival  society,  founded  last  year 
by  Meissonier,  has  been  still  more  rigorous  in 
its  selection,  for  only  260  out  of  2400  have  been 
admitted.  The  five  thousand  re/uses  have  raised 
a  loud  cry  of  indignation  against  the  two  juries. 
Indignation  meetings  have  been  held,  protests 
have  been  circulated  and  signed,  and  it  has 
been  decided  to  open  a  "  Grand  Salon  of  the 
Refused."  But  where  y  It  is  proposed  that  the 
huge  machinery  gallery  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1880,  wliioh  is  still  standing,  should  be  con- 
verted into  an  art-hall  of  welcome,  which  would 
bo  open  to  all  comers,  free  from  the  tyranny 
of  juries  and  hanging  committees,  and  where 
every  exhibitor  wUl  be  on  the  line. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  French 
Artists,  the  original  Salon  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  opens  on  May  1  ;  but,  thanks  to  the 
private  view  granted  to  the  press,  I  ,im  able 
to  forward  the  following  somewhat  hurried 
impressions  of  a  first  visit.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  182  out  uf  the  1100  exhibitors  are 
foreigners;  of  these  tifly-six  are  Americans 
and  thirty-one  British,  the  rest  are  Spaniards, 
Italians,  Russians,  Swiss,  Swedes,  and  even  a 
few  are  German.  With  few  exceptions,  these 
foreign  exhibits  are  not  above  the  common 
average  of  good  studio  work,  and  the  influence 
of  French  teaching  is  only  too  apparent. 

Probably  the  most  striking  feature  of  this 
year's  Salon  is  (he  number  of  pictures  of 
unusually  large  dimensions.  On  entering  the 
Salon  Carre  we  find  that  almost  an  entire  panel 
is  occupied  by  M.  J.  Paul  Lauren's  "  hi  voute 
d'acier,"  an  episode  of  the  visit  of  Louis  XVI. 
to  the  Hotel  de  Villo  two  days  after  the  taking 
of  the  Bastille.  The  king  is  being  presented  with 
a  tricolor  favour  to  adorn  his  coat ;  while  a 
double  row  of  courtiers  have  drawn  their  swords, 
holding  them  upwards,  point  to  point,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  archway  of  steel  under  which 
the  king  may  pass  as  he  ascends  the  steps. 
The  grouping,  the  picturesque  surroundinss,' 
the  historical  accuracy  of  almost  every  det.ail  of 
the  scene,  contribute  to  make  this  historic 
picture  one  of  the  best  of  the  year.  Of  almost 
equally  large  dimensions  is  M.  Michelena's 
"  Penthisilea,"  leading  her  Amazons  in  a  furious 


charge  to  battle  and  death — a  highly  sensational 
picture.  M.  H.  Martin's  "  Chacun  sa  chimer.'," 
a  procession  of  nude  figures,  allegorical  i)er- 
souitications  of  every  form  of  deception  that 
humanity  follows  iu  search  of  happiness,  is  a 
strange  conception.  M.  Guay's  "  Death  of  the 
Oak"  it  also  treated  on  a  large  scale.  In  the 
midst  of  a  beatitiful  sylvan  landscape  lies  the 
fallen  trunk  of  an  oak  tree,  recently  felled  by 
the  woodman's  axe.  It  is  dawn ;  the  nymphs 
of  the  forest  are  lamenting  the  death  of  the 
noble  tree,  and  bilding  farewell  to  the  '■  nests 
uf  love  which  peopled  its  branches."  The 
meaning  of  this  picture  is  rather  vague,  but  the 
general  effect  is  charming.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  "  The  Singing  Class,"  by  Mr.  Walter 
Gay,  an  American  artist,  who  has  most  happily 
depicted  two  nuns  instructing  a  village  choir. 
This  thoroughly  artistic  composition  belongs  to 
what  might  be  termed  the  "  pleasant  Impres- 
sionist" school.  The  giant  of  the  collection  is 
M.  llochegrosse's  "Pall  of  Babylon,"  which 
coveis  about  eight  square  metres  of  canvas. 
The  wild  orgies  of  the  night  are  over  in  the  vast 
banqueting-hall  of  the  jjalace.  On  all  sides  lie 
overturned  tables  and  couches ;  the  floor  is 
strewn  with  vessels  of  gold  and  .silver,  fruit, 
flowers,  ani  the  remnants  of  the  feast,  while 
nude,  or  half-clad  iu  light  oriental  vest- 
ments, favourites  and  slaves  are  plunged  iu 
drunken  sleep ;  torches,  incense-burners,  and 
coloured  lamps  cast  a  lurid  light  on  the 
scene.  Through  the  wide  open  gates  of  the 
palace,  in  the  dawning  light  of  day,  Uie  Per- 
sian invaders  are  seen  rushing  in  to  plunder 
and  massacre.  High  above,  on  the  platform 
to  which  leads  a  monumental  marble  staircase, 
stands  the  king,  who  realises  at  last  the  mean- 
ing of  the  mystic  wrriling  on  the  wall  and  the 
certainty  of  coming  death.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  work,  of  research,  and  talent  in  this 
as  in  all  M.  Rochegrosse's  pictures,  and  also 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  artist  to  give  as 
much  "local  colouring"  as  possible  to  this 
resurrection  of  the  barb  iric  splendour  of 
Babylon  ;  but  the  effect  of  sensual  sensational- 
ism is  too  marked  to  bo  pleasing.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  "  The  Death  of  8ardana2)alus," 
by  M.  Chalon,  in  which  we  see  the  Assyrian 
monarch  seated  on  a  throne  erected  on  a 
funeral  pyre  of  seven  stories,  surrounded  by  his 
harem  and  treasures,  awaiting  death,  while  the 
flames  bursting  out,  on  every  side  add  to  the 
horror  of  this  theatrical  apotheosis.  M.  Renouff's 
view  of  the  "  Bridge  of  Brooklyn  "  is  worthy, 
so  far  as  dimensions  go,  of  its  great  original. 
M.  Chigot's  "  Lost  at  Sea,"  a  boat  containing 
two  sailors  and  a  boy  dying  of  thirst  amid  a 
botiudless  ocean,  is  a  flue  specimen  of  marine 
painting.  M.  Roufi'et's  "  La  fin  de  I'Epopee," 
a  spirited  rendering  of  the  last  charge  of  the 
three  thousand  cuirassiers  at  Waterloo,  closes 
the  list  of  the  most  notable  of  the  gallery 
pictures. 

Fortunately,  the  Stlon  walls  are  not  entirely 
covered  with  scenes  of  slaughter  and  horror,  or 
by  bevies  of  nude  nymphs  and  fauns  disporting 
themselves  in  outrageously  green  landscapes. 
Although  many  of  the  best  artists  of  the  day 
have  gone  over  to  the  rival  exhibition  in  the 
Champs  de  Mars,  there  remains  .a  phalanx  of 
painters  and  sculptors  of  fame  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  renown  of  the  Champs  Elysc'es 
exhibition.  Of  these  I  will  speak  in  next 
week's  article;  but  before  closing  this  brief 
summary  I  cannot  postpone  mentioning  a  few 
well-known  names.  M.  Franrais  has  sent  two 
exquisite  landscapes,  one  of  which,  "  Une 
source — lo  soir,"  is  a  beautifully  finished  speci- 
men of  this  great  artist's  best  work ;  MM. 
Isenbart,  Japy,  Guillemot,  and  other  well- 
known  iiaysaijistes  are  to  be  seen  here  at  their 
best.  M.  Bompard's  two  Algerian  scenes  are 
full  of  repose,  sunshine,  and  local  colour.  M. 
Gerome  contributes   "  A  Corner   of   Cairo,"  a 


vista  of  endless  minarets  and  terraces  which  is 
superior  to  his  second  exhibit,  "Lion  on  the 
wa'ch,"  in  which  this  talented  artist  displays 
his  want  of  anatomical  study.  As  compared 
with  this,  M.  J.  Swau's  "Maternity,"  a  lioness 
and  cubs,  is  admirab'o  in  the  lifelike  appearance 
of  the  animals  ;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
studies  of  animal  life  in  the  exhibition.  M.  de 
Villefroy's  "  Qows  drinking  at  a  Spring"  is 
worthy  of  this  celebrated  ((/i/nia/Zer;  while  his 
"Party  of  Aragonese  going  to  the  Fair"  is 
full  of  movement  and  gay  colouring. 

Cecil  Nicholson. 


ME N PES' S  PICTURES  OF  INDIA. 

Mr.  MoETiMEi!  Menper  has  been  to  India, 
Burma,  and  Cashmere,  and  has  done  for  us  in 
respect  of  those  places  very  much  what  ho  did 
in  Japan.  The  walls  of  Messrs.  Dowdtswell's 
room  are  covered  with  dainty  frames  of  gold 
and  bronze  and  silver,  modifications  or  develop- 
ments of  the  Whistler  fi  anic  ;  and  these  con- 
tain charming  bits  of  Indian  life  and  colovr, 
which,  while  showing  whose  pupil  he  is,  imd 
illustrating  the  influence  of  photography  upon 
modern  painting,  testify  no  less  to  the  indi- 
vidual gifts  of  Mr.  Menpes  as  a  colourist  and  a 
draughtsman.  He  chooses  to  be  a  "little 
master  ;  "  but  his  mastery  is  certain,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  of  his  subjects  would 
give  greater  pleasure  if  treated  on  a  larger 
scale.  There  is  always  a  certain  pleasure  in 
minute  work — the  pleasure  we  get  from  a 
jewel  painted  by  Van  Eyck,  or  etched  by  Jules 
Jacquemart  —  and  this  pleasure  is  greatly 
increased  when,  as  in  the  case  of  these  artists 
and  Mr.  Menpes,  the  mintitenessis  not  attended 
by  a  loss  of  breadth.  Mr.  Menpes's  hand  is 
sure  and  his  eyes  are  keen,  but  the  microscopic 
detail  of  such  pictures  as  "  A  Child  of  Nature, 
Burma"  (51),  and  "When  Labour  is  Done " 
(o2),  tell  of  other  than  mechanical  qualities ; 
for  ho  gives  us  colour,  tone,  texture,  and 
expression,  as  well  as  exact  draughtsmanship. 
But  this  chUd  among  the  large  red  pots  with 
the  bamboo  balcony,  and  these  little  figures 
taking  a  quiet  smoke,  are  only  two  out  of  many 
remarkable  little  pictures  of  the  same  kind 
from  which  it  is  hard  to  select  the  best.  As  in 
Japan,  the  interest  of  the  artist  seems  to  have 
been  much  engaged  by  the  children  ;  and  there 
is  nothing  better  than  the  minute  study  called 
"A  Voice  from  the  Darkness"  (12),  in  which 
we  see  a  slender  girl  in  a  rich  red  garment 
turning  t(nvard  a  sort  of  cave  of  an  inner 
chamber,  where  is  seen,  or  rather  h  df-seen,  tho 
source  of  the  sound.  Here,  again,  the  painting 
of  details  like  the  pots  and  the  flowers  is  of  the 
most  dexterous.  Near  to  this  is  a  broader  study, 
or  rather  a  less  finished  one,  of  two  children 
on  a  bench  called  "Two  of  a  Kind, 
Peshawur"  (10).  But  if  I  were  to  call  attention 
to  all  the  delightful  little  peeps  into  Indian 
child-life  I  should  have  no  room  to  say  any- 
thing else.  Most  of  these  are  interiors,  or 
rather  semi-interiors,  sheds  or  shaded  places 
before  caves  or  shops  ;  but  there  is  at  least  one 
child-scene  in  the  open  air  which  should  not 
pass  immentioned.  This  is  "  Waiting  for  the 
Race,"  a  delightful  group  of  eager  faces,  gay 
costumes,  and  bright  umbrellas,  between  pale 
blue  sky  and  pale  green  grass.  Vie^ving  these 
pictures  as  veracious  records  of  India,  I  am 
disappointed  a  little  at  the  colour  of  the  sky  :  it 
has  not  the  full  deep  tone  of  even  an  Italian 
sk}',  but  has  something  of  the  slaty  hue  much 
affected  by  other  modern  painters,  especially  in 
France.  As  regards  Mr.  Menpes's  selection  of 
material  for  his  pictures,  it  may  be  said 
generally  that  ho  has  s'lown  the  same  kind  of 
discrimination  as  on  former  occasions  They 
arc  generally  street  scenes,  with  brightly 
dressed  figures  set  out  upon  backgrounds  of 
shop,  or  temple,  or  masses  of  buildings,  moatly 
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in  sunlight  and  with  little  sky ;  and  the  effect 
of  the  sunlight  throwing  violet  shadows  is  very 
brilliant  without  be'.ng  dazzling.  Some  of  the 
scenes  swim  in  light,  the  air  sceois  tremulous 
with  colour,  the  shadows  movable  if  not 
moving.  To  got  this  quality  of  colour  trembling 
in  the  light  and  mysterious  in  the  shade  is  no 
common  achievement— one  indeed  apparently 
unsought  by  most  artists,  whose  paint  is  as 
dead  as  a  paving-stone.  It  adds  not  only  to 
beauty  but  to  sentiment,  as  may  be  seen  in 
such  pictures  as  "  Lonely  Cashmere  "  (30),  "  In 
an  Idle  Street,  Jeypore"  (37),  or  "The  Hours 
are  Empty  of  Labour,  Cashmere  "  (38).  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  exhaust  even  the  artistic  variety 
of  the  show— the  charming  and  fresh  arrange- 
ments of  colour,  as  in  the  "Butcher's  Sho[)" 
with  its  green  awning  (72) ;  the  jiicturesque 
confusion  of  forms  in  the  scenes  on  the  river  at 
Benares,  with  their  boats  and  poles  and  stages 
and  devout  figures;  the  delicate  and  com- 
plicated drawing  of  architectural  masses,  the 
trees  sometimes  with  thin  gold  leaves  melting 
into  a  morning  sky  (118),  sometimes  flecking  a 
red  wall  with  a  trembling  network  of  shadow 
(101),  the  dancing  girls  with  their  apparently 
impossible  attitudes  and  rich  red  dresses  (92) — 
nor  will  I  do  more  than  just  draw  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  the  dexterous  pencil  drawings 
and  dry  points,  and  "diamond  points"  on 
ivory.  I  will  only  say  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Menpos's  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  latter 
means  of  artistic  expression  that  etching  on 
ivory  (if  not  with  a  diamond  point)  is  by  no 
means  a  novelty,  and  is  used  to-day  with 
beautiful  effect  for  the  decoration  of  furniture. 
On  the  whole,  Mr.  Menpes  may  be  warmly 
congratulated  on  an  exhibition  which  shows  a 
development  of  his  true  artistic  gifts,  and  will 
enable  many  to  realise  what  India  is  like  more 
fully  than  any  artist  perhaps  before. 

Cosiio  MoxKiiorsE. 


NOTES    ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The  exhibitions  to  open  next  week,  besides  the 
Royal  Academy,  include  a  collection  of  pictures 
by  M.  G.  Loppe,  entitled  "The  Alps' in  Summer 
and  Winter,"  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  ;  and 
two  military  pictures,  of  the  Crimean  War,  by 
Mr.  Robert  Gibb,  at  Mr.  Groom's  Gallery  in 
Pall  Mall. 

iLL-HEALTir  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  reported, 
on  good  authority,  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  Mr. 
Seymour  Haden's  determination  to  sell  his 
collection  of  prints  and  drawings.  Among  the 
drawings  are  several  Rembrandt  landscapes, 
selected  for  reproduction  in  the  latest  of 
the  volumes  of  fac-siniiles  of  Rembrandt 
issued  in  England  by  Deprez  and  Gute- 
kunst.  Mr.  Haden's  position  as  a  Rem- 
brandt connoisseur  is  well  known.  His 
collection  of  etchings  by  this  master  —  or, 
at  least,  some  part  of  it — has  already  been 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter- 
Etchers.  In  addition  to  the  Rembi-andts,  it 
will  be  found,  we  suspect,  that  the  collection  is 
very  rich  in  the  works  of  Wenceshaus,  Hollar, 
and  Claude  ;  nor  will  the  minor  Dutch  masters 
be  unrepresented.  With  regard  to  Hollar, 
a  mot  of  Mr.  Haden's — which  occurs  in  his 
little  book  Ahnnt  Etching — may  appropriately 
be  cited.  "  People  often  ask  me,"  he  says, 
"  what  I  can  see  in  Hollar.  I  answer,  'Not 
quite,  but  almost,  everything.'  "  Though  the 
Seymour  Haden  collection  consists,  as  might 
have  been  supposed  probable,  principally  of 
etchings,  it  includes  a  few  specimens  by  the 
great  original  line-engravers,  of  whom  Albert 
Diirer,  Martin  Schcingauer,  and  Lukas  van 
Leyden  are,  of  course,  the  chief. 

TjiE  much-talked  of  "  Cartoons  of  Raphael" 
have  arrived  in  this  coimtry,  and  are  now  to  be 
seen  at  No.  4,  Cockspur-street.     It  is  claimed 


for  them  that  they  are  the  original  designs  for 
the  Vatican  tapestries,  concerning  which  Vasari 
writes  :  "  Perche  Raffaelo  fece  in  propria  forma 
e  grandezzo  tutti  di  sua  mano  i  cartoni  coloiiti." 
They  are  on  loose,  unprepared  canvas,  {minted 
in  vegetable  colours,  of  which  only  six  are  used, 
two  more  (scarlet  and  dark  brown)  having  been 
added  by  a  restorer.  In  three  cases — "The 
Miraculous  Draught,"  the  "Healing  of  the 
Lame  Man,"  and  "  Paul  at  Lystra  " — right  ard 
left  are  reversed,  as  compared  with  the  tapestry 
and  the  cartoons  at  South  Kensington.  It  is 
suggested  that  this  was  done  by  Raphael's 
pupils,  Francesco  Peiini  and  Giovanni  Udini, 
when  they  prepared  the  latter  for  the  weavers 
of  Arras.  The  history  of  these  cartoons  is  as 
follows.  They  were  brought  from  Rome  to 
Russia  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury by  a  Polish  noble,  from  wtose  heir  they 
ultimately  passed  to  the  family  of  their  present 
owner.  After  lying  for  a  hundred  years 
neglected  in  an  outhouse,  they  were  discovered 
and  identified  only  a  few  months  ago. 

Mr.  Bowes,  of  Liverpool,  will  shortly  issue 
a  pamphlet,  entitled  A  Vindirutitin  of  the 
Deriirittfd  I'oKiry  of  Jojian,  in  which  reference 
is  made  to  a  circular  recently  issued  by  Prof. 
Morse  on  the  subject  of  decorated  and  un- 
decoratcd  wares. 

Messiss.  C.VSSELL  &  Co.  will  publish  the  first 
part  of  Royal  Aaidcmij  J'iiiiires,  IS'Jl,  next 
week,  and  Parts  2  and  3  before  the  end  of 
May. 

The  room  at  the  Fine  Art  Society  lately 
occupied  with  Mr.  Alfred  Parson's  garden 
pictures  is  now  filled  with  another  series  not 
verj'  dissimilar  in  subject  by  Mrs.  AUingham, 
whose  charm  is  so  well  known  that  it  seems 
scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  again  the  praise 
so  often  accorded  to  her  lanes  and  cottages  and 
flowery  gardens.  A  newer  claimant  to  favour 
here  is  Mr.  A.  Wallace  Rimington,  the  merit 
of  whose  large  etchings  of  Nuremberg  and 
Giotto's  tower  at  Florence  met  on  their  pub- 
lication due  recognition  in  the  Academy.  The 
fifteen  drawings  and  sketches  from  Italy  row  on 
exhibition  show  that  Mr.  Rimington  is  a  colourist 
of  unusual  subtlety  .and  refinement.  His  ' '  Door- 
w.ay  to  the  Doge's  Palace,  A' enice  "  is  a  noble 
drawing  of  much  force  as  well  as  delicao}'. 
"  In  Santa  Croco"  and  "  Assissi,  Fifth  Century 
Door  of  Cathedral,"  though  smaller,  are 
equally  fine  in  qu.ality.  Among  the  landscapes 
there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  Perugia. 


MUSIC. 

.1/r,s7C  OE  THE  WEEK. 

Meyehbeek's  "  Le  Prophete"  was  given  at 
Covent  Garden  on  Monday  evening.  There  are 
flashes  of  genius  in  this  work,  but  as  in  all  the 
composer's  operas  the  music  is  unequal.  With 
regard  to  the  performance  the  first  two  acts 
passed  off  tamely  ;  Mme.  Richard  was  flat  in 
the  "Benediction  "  song,  M.  M.  J.  de  Reszke 
and  Mme.  Richard  were  very  fine  in  the 
"  Cathedral  "  scene.  In  the  passage  in  which 
the  former  induces  his  mother  to  say  he  is  not 
her  son,  he  revealed,  as  an  actor,  power  of  a 
very  high  order.  The  three  Anabaptists,  with 
M.  E.  de  Reszke  as  the  Zacharie,  sang  well. 
The  scenery  and  the  staging,  with  the  exception 
of  a  mishap  at  the  opening  of  the  last  act,  were 
effective. 

Sehor  Albeniz  gave  another  concert  at  St. 
James's  Hall  on  Friday  afternoon,  April  24. 
The  programme  included  Beethoven's  A  major 
Sonata  for  pianoforte  and  'cello.  Senor 
Albeniz  played  Mendelssohn's  "Variations 
Serieuses "  and  some  light  pieces  of  his  own. 
This  pianist  may  not  always  give  satisfaction 
in  his  readings  of  the  great  masters,  but  his 
delicate  touch  and  brilliant  technique  are 
universally   acknowledged.      Mme.  Valda  and 


Mr.  Ben  Davies  were  the  vocalists.  Indulgence 
was  claimed  for  the  latter,  but  he  sang  "  Waft 
Her,  Angels,"  exceedingly  well. 

Messrs.  W.  Hess  and  Hugo  Becker  gave 
their  last  violin  and  'cello  recital  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  Mr.  Max  Pauer  was  the  pianist, 
and  he  took  part  in  Brahms's  xjianoforte  Trio  in 
C  minor,  and  performed,  besides,  two  short 
solos.  He  was  heard  to  good  advantage,  and 
in  the  Trio  proved  a  genuine  conccrtante 
player.  Mr.  H.  Becker  gave  some  solos,  in 
which  he  showed  off  his  magnificent  instrument 
and  skilful  technique.  Mr.  Hess  played  solos, 
and  Miss  L.  Lehmann  was  the  vocalist. 

On  the  same  afternoon  the  Crystal  Palace 
season  ended  with  Mr.  Manns's  benefit  concert. 
The  programme  contained  for  the  most  part 
familiar  pieces.  Mme.  [Schumann's  pupil, 
Miss  Adeliua  de  Lara,  was  the  pianist ;  but  she 
appears  to  have  played  under  difiBculty  through 
the  breaking  of  a  hammer  soon  after  she  com- 
menced Rubinstein's  Concerto  in  D  minor.  M. 
Ysaye  was  the  violinist.  In  this  brief  mention 
of  the  closing  concert  we  would  bear  testimony 
to  Mr.  Manns's  earnestness  and  energy  through- 
out the  series.  Fashions  come  and  go,  but  the 
excellent  orchestral  performances  at  the  Palace 
are  still  admired  and  enjoyed. 

Master  Jean  Gerardy  gave  another  'cello 
recital  at  St.  James's  Hall.  There  is  no  need 
to  rejioat  our  praise  of  this  clever  boy,  but  we 
should  like  to  ask  why  he  confines  himself  to 
music  of  a  light  or  showy  kind ':  It  is  tnie  that 
the  great  composers  favoured  the  violin  ;  but 
there  are  the  six  great  Suites  of  Bach  for  'cello 
solo,  only  some  of  which  have  been  played  at 
the  Popular  Concerts,  and  that  many  years  ago. 
Again,  Master  Gerardy  might  make  himself 
heard  in  one  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas  for  piano 
and  'cello.  Mr.  Eugene  Holliday,  a  young 
pianist  and  pupil  of  Rubinstein,  made  his  di'hut. 
He  has  clever  fingers,  but  his  reading  of  a 
Ballade  and  two  Etudes  was  cold,  and  at  times 
hard.  We  shall  have  another  opportunity 
of  judging  him  at  his  recital  next  week.  Mme. 
Stone-Barton,  the  vocalist,  sang  some  light 
songs ;  her  high  notes  are  somewhat  shrill,  but 
she  manages  her  voice  with  skill. 

M.  Ysaye  gave  an  orchestral  concert  at  St. 
James's  Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  played 
Beethoven's  violin  Concerto,  thework  in  which  he 
made  his  di'hut  at  the  Philharmonic  two  seasons 
ago.  Hisrcadingthen  of  themusic  wassomewhat 
extravagant.  This  time  he  was  more  in  accor- 
dance with  the  composer's  intentions.  His  tone 
is  rich  and  sympathetic,  his  execution  wonder- 
fully fine  :  but  he  docs  not  reveal  the  full  power 
and  grandeur  of  the  music.  His  conception  of 
the  work  is  thoughtful  and  interesting,  but  not 
purely  clatsical.  He  played  a"  Cadenza  of  his 
own,  of  immense  ditficulty,  and  with  great 
success.  He  was  heard  afterwards  in  some 
"  Variations  Symphoniques,"  by  Dr.  Joachim; 
the  music  is  of  a  virtuose  order,  and  it  was  in- 
terpreted with  the  utmost  skill,  vigour,  and 
brilliancy.  He  gave  besides  some  short  pieces, 
for  which  he  received  enthusiastic  applause.  M. 
Ysaye  is  a  great  artist,  and  his  command  of  his 
instrument  marvellous.  The  programme  in- 
cluded AVagner's  "  Siegfried  Idyll,"  but  the 
rendering,  under  Mr.  Cowen's  direction,  was 
rather  rough.  J.  S.  Shedi.ock. 


MVSIC  NOTES. 


Mii.  Curwen  has  in  the  press  a  book  entitled 
TJic  Hoys'  Voice,  which  is  intended  as  a  manual 
for  organists,  choirmasters,  school  and  college 
professors,  the  clergy,  and  .all  who  have  to  do 
with  the  vocal  training  of  boys.  In  preparing 
the  work  he  has  paid  visits  to  many  of  the 
cathedrals  and  college  chapels,  and  has  enjoyed 
the  co-operation  of  the  organists,  who  have 
written  letters  describhig  their  methods. 
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LITERATURE. 

l)e  Quinceg  Ifenioriuls.  Being  Letters  and 
other  Eecords,  hero  first  published. 
Edited  by  Alexander  H.  Jajjp.  In  2  vols. 
(Heinemann.) 

Dr.  Japp  has  produced  a  work  which  any 
moderately  fair  and  sensible  person  will 
find  not  only  interesting  but  satisfying.  To 
jiersons  who  are  neither  fair  nor  sensible 
may  bo  commended  the  pithy  remark  of 
Thomas  Fuller,  "  He  who  expects  what  in 
reason  he  cannot  expect  may  expect."  At 
this  time  of  day  it  is  certainly  not  in  reason 
to  expect  any  really  important  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  either  De  Quincey's  life 
or  character,  and  those  who  open  these 
volumes  with  an  implicit  demand  for  such 
knowledge  will  meet  with  the  disappoint- 
ment which  they  deserve.  If  they  make  a 
further  demand  for  a  justification  of  the 
existence  of  a  new  book  about  De  Quincey 
in  which  this  knowledge  is  not  to  be  found, 
no  reply  is  needed  beyond  the  declaration 
that  the  book  justifies  itself.  Lovers  of  the 
English  Opium  Eater  will  rejoice  to  find 
that,  unlike  some  literary  heroes  of  the 
latter  day,  he  does  not  grow  less  but  rather 
more  loveable  at  close  quarters  ;  and  those 
who  in  whim  or  ignorance  have  ranged 
themselves  among  his  detractors  may  per- 
haps be  the  wiser  and  the  better  for  what 
may  bo  described  as  an  object  lesson  in 
justice  and  charity. 

As  the  race  of  carping  critics  is  not  3'et 
extinct.  Dr.  Japp  might  have  displayed  a 
greater  measure  of  serpentine  wisdom  had 
he  given  to  his  book  some  such  title  as 
"  The  Do  (iuincoy  Family,"  which  would 
have  indicated  the  nature  of  a  largo  i)ortiou 
of  its  contents  moro  accurately  than  is 
indicated  by  the  titlo  which  has  bccu  chosen. 
But  the  carping  critic  is  a  person  who  is 
never  at  a  loss  for  material,  and  tlie  r^ues- 
tion  woidd  then  have  been,  "What  right  to  a 
place  in  a  family  record  liave  such  outsiders 
as  Wordswortli  and  Coleridge,  Hannah  More 
and  John  Wilson  V  "  Asa  matter  of  fact, 
tho  pages  devoted  to  De  Quincey  himself,  to 
his  relatives,  and  to  his  friends,  have  all 
their  own  interest  and  value  ;  and  the  only 
portion  of  the  book  which  the  present 
writer  has  found  somewhat  wearisome  is  tho 
chapter  occupied  by  the  correspondence 
with  Wordsworth  concerning  the  pamphlet 
on  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  which  is  a 
little  lacking  in  both  personal  revelation 
and  permanent  literary  importance.  It  is, 
however,  interesting  to  discover  that  De 
Quincey  had  so  much  to  do  with  the 
pamphlet,  both  in  •  the  way  of  suggestion 
and  coiTectiou,  that  ho  may  without  ex- 
aggeration bo  described  as  Wordsworth's 


collaborator;  and  there  is  much  that  is 
creditable  to  both  in  the  elder  writer's  frank 
acknowledgments  of  his  indebtedness  to  the 
friend  who  at  the  time  had  not  reached  his 
twenty-fourth  birthday.  When  Words- 
worth, referring  to  his  own  work,  wrote  a 
letter  to  De  Quincey  beginning  with  the 
words,  "All  your  alterations  are  amend- 
ments," he  paid  him  a  compliment  such  as 
very  few  men  indeed  were  honoured  by 
receiving. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  book  to  which 
the  epithet  "charming"  can  be  more  justly 
applied  than  tho  chapter,  happily  a  long 
one,  which  contains  the  letters  of  Dorothy 
AVordsworth,  who  seems  to  have  been  an 
indefatigable  correspondent,   and  who — as 
we  learn  from   a  recent  contribution  made 
by  Dr.  Jajip   to   the   Century,  but  not  re- 
printed here — continued  friendly  commimi- 
cation  with  De  Quincey  when  her  brother 
and   his   wife   had  been   alienated   by   his 
marriage  to  the  farmer's  daughter,  Margaret 
Simpson.     These  letters  realise  the  ideal  of 
familiar    correspondence.      They    are    not 
literarj' ;  they  do   not  elaborate   "  topics," 
though  now  and  then  they  touch  them  with 
"a  flying  finger";   they  are   simply   the 
instinctive  and  unconscious  revelations  of  a 
most   winning  personality,    made   through 
the  medium  of  homely  records  of  the  inci- 
dents of  a   life   in   which  homeliness    and 
insignificance  could  never  be   confounded. 
Of  course,  matter  of  a  purely  literary  in- 
terest is  not  wanting.     Here,  for  example, 
is  the  letter  in   which  Miss  Wordsworth, 
immediately  after  the  sad  event,  communi- 
cated to  De  Quincey  tho  touching  story  of 
the  calamity  which  befell  the  Green  familj-, 
and  which,  as  retold  by  him,  is  one  of  the 
most  profoundlj'  impressive  of  tho  "  Auto- 
biogi-aphic     Sketches."       Here,    too,     are 
various  delightfullj-  ferocious  references  to 
the  misdeeds  of  tho   Julinburgh   lieriew,  in 
which   the    woman,    the    sister,    and    the 
literary  jiartisan  speak  with  etpal  emphasis. 
On     May-day,     1809,    Miss     Wordsworth 
writes — 

"  This  reminds  me  of  the  last  Kdiiihurijlt  Ikci'cw 
which  I  saw  at  Mr.  Wilson's.  There  never  was 
such  a  conipound  of  despicable  falsehood, 
malovok^iice,  uiid  folly  as  the  coiicliidiiig  part 
of  the  review  of  Buriis's  roeiiis  (which  was,  in 
fact,  all  I  thought  it  worth  wliilo  to  read,  being 
the  oiJy  jiitrt  iu  which  my  liiother's  works  arc 
alluded  to).  It  woidd  be  trealiug  Mr.  Jilfrey 
with  too  much  respect  to  notice  auy  of  his 
criticisms ;  but  when  he  makes  my  brother 
censure  himself  by  quoting  words  as  from  bis 
poems  which  are. not  there,  I  do  think  it  is 
proper  that  he  should  be  contradicted  and  put 
to  shame.  I  mentioned  this  to  my  brother,  and 
he  agrees  with  me ;  not  that  he  could  do  it 
himself,  but  he  thinks  it  would  be  well  for  you 
or  some  other  friend  of  his  to  do  it  for  him — 
but  in  what  way  'r  I  think  a  letter  might  be 
addressed  to  him  in  the  Edinburgh  papers,  and 
in  one  or  two  of  the  London  papers.  A  private 
letter  to  himself  woiUd  be  of  no  use,  and  of 
course  he  would  not  juihh'sh  any  condemnation 
of  himself  in  his  own  lleview,  if  you  were  to 
call  upon  him  to  do  so.  I  wish  you  would 
think  about  it.'" 

The  naivete  of  the  supposition  that  Jeffrey 
could  be  "put  to  shame"  by  the  most 
crushing  exposure  of  his  mis-representations 
and  mis-quotations  is  very  delicious,  but  not 
more  so  than  the  remark  in  another  letter, 


apropos  of  a  eulogistic  review  of  Campbell, 

that  "  there  surely  can  bo  little  sense  in  tho 

nation,  or  Master  Jeffrey  must  surely  write 

himself    into    disgrace."       These    warlike 

utterances  are,  however,  mere  oh  iter  dicta ; 

the  coiTospondence  as  a  whole  deals  with 

the  peaceful  domesticities  to  which  a  true 

woman  can  always  give  appetising  pic[uancy. 

Here  and  there  is  a  little  touch  of  humour, 

like  the  reference  to  Wordsworth's  alleged 

fears    of     the    consequences     should     the 

Cintra  pamphlet  prove  to  be  libellous, — 

"William  still  continues  to  haunt  liimself 

with  fancies  about  Newgate  and  Dorchester 

or  some  other]  gaol,  but  as  his  mind  clings 

to   the  gloomy,   Newgate   is   his  favourite 

theme  "  ;     but    the    prominent    figures   in 

the  correspondence  aro  the  smaller  members 

of   tho   Wordsworth   family,   to   whom  tho 

aunt  and  the  friend    seem  to   have   been 

equally  devoted.   In  one  letter  is  an  anxious 

inquiry  about  some  pictures  which  had  been 

promised  to  Johnny  and  which  the  young 

gentleman  is  eagerly  expecting ;  in  another 

we  find  a  gentle  but  firm  protest  against  a 

larger   project   of   generosity  hinted  at  by 

De  Quincey — a  new  carriage  for  Johnny  and 

Sissy,  which  Miss  Wordsworth  having,  like 

Mrs.  John  Gilpin,  a  frugal  mind,  will  not 

hear  of. 

"My  dear  Friend,  I  believe  that  you  aro 
serious  because  you  have  said  so  to  Jchiiiiy,  but 
I  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  be  prevailed  upon 
not  to  buy  it.  We  should  grieve  most  seriously 
that  so  much  money  should  be  expended  for  a 
carriage  for  them,  wheu  they  are  completely 
happy  and  satisfied  with  their  own,  which 
answers  every  important  purpose  of  the  other. 
What  matter  if  it  is  a  little  '  harder '  to  pull  ? 
(Johnny  often  says  it  is  very  hard  up  hill).  It 
is  the  better  exercise  for  them." 

Tliero  is  the  true  Words>\ortliian  stoicism 
here.  The  famil^^  evidently  comprised  more 
tlian  one  advocate  of  "  plain  living." 

Dorothj'  Wordsworth  has,  however,  been 
for  years  a  fairly  familiar  figure  to  most  of 
us  :  more  of  the  peculiar  and  not  necessarily 
desjucable  interest  which  attaches  to  novelty 
belongs  to  the  niuuerous  letters  from  De 
Quincey's  mother,  of  wliom  previously  we 
have  known  but  little,  though  that  little  has 
been  of  a  nature  to  aruuso  somo  measure  of 
intelligent  curiosity.  The  im[ircs.siou  of 
Mrs.  Do  (iuincoy,  which  wo  derive  from  her 
son's  fragmentary  sketch,  is  of  a  strong  and 
liuely-poisod  nature,  possessing  many  of  the 
qualities  which  demand  admiration,  but 
lacking  in  sweetness,  in  sympathy,  in  all 
those  charms  and  gi-aces  of  temperament 
which,  wrong  and  illogical  as  it  may  seem, 
are  more  generally  victorious  over  human 
affection  than  all  the  virtues  of  the  porch  or 
the  cloister.  Dr.  Japp,  in  a  paraphrase  of 
De  Quincey's  estimate,  seems  implicitly  to 
adopt  it  as  his  own,  and  on  another  page  he 
exjilicitly  sets  down  his  personal  conviction 
that 

"there  was  in  Mrs.  Do  Quincey's  character 
something  of  severity  and  restraint  from  spon- 
taneous expression  of  any  of  the  softer  feelings 
and  sentiments,  and  that  she  was  broadly  un- 
responsive to  certain  moods  and  feelings, 
ungonial  and  unspontaneous  iu  her  ways_ towards 
her  children  in  only  too  manj'  respects." 

This  indictment  may,  of  course,  bo  just 
in  itself,  and  it  may,  moreover,  be  susceptible 
of  external  justification;  but  I  cannot  feel 
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that  such  justification  is  supplied  Ly  tho 
uuuierous  and  obviously  characteristic  letters 
of  'Mrs.  De  Quincey  which  are  made  public 
for  the  first  time  in  these  volumes.  In  many 
of  them,  where  loving  and  thoughtful 
motherliness  are  too  manifest  to  be  mis- 
taken, it  is  vain  to  look  for  evidence  of  tho 
alleged  deficiencies  and  limitations.  It  must 
be  found,  if  found  anywhere,  in  the  much 
less  numerous  letters  which  testify  to  a 
certain  strain  in  the  relations  between 
mother  and  son — notably  in  those  com- 
batting tho  expressed  desire  of  the  latter  to 
leave  the  school  at  Manchester,  and  sj)end  at 
home  tho  time  which  must  elapse  before  he 
could  go  up  to  the  university.  Now,  post- 
poning for  a  moment  tho  consideration 
whether  there  were  facts  which  made  this 
special  case  exceptional,  it  is  obvious  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  widowed  mother  of  a 
fatherless  lad  of  sixteen  would  be  perfectly 
riglit  in  thinking  it  inadvisable  and  possibly 
hazardous  to  remove  a  boy  of  such  an  age 
from  a  school  of  good  repute,  and  allow 
him,  for  some  two  years,  to  follow  his  own 
devices,  unchecked  by  any  other  moral  or 
intellectual  restraint  than  that  which  she 
could  herself  exercise.  So  far  as  this  main 
issue  was  concerned,  there  is  not  only  force 
but  perfect  fairness  and  no  lack  of  motherly 
feeling  in  Mrs.  De  Quincoy's  .statement  of 
lier  case.  8he  writes  from  Cliester  in  the 
April  of  1802  : 

"  Tho  school  must  be  bad  indeed,  and  in  a 
manner  unknown  to  nie,  if  it  is  not  (mth  the 
advantage  you  possess)  much  better  than 
wasting  time  in  this  town,  where  there  is  no 
.access  to  books,  and  perhaps  no  literature 
cither  in  the  heads  or  on  tho  shelves  of  the 
gentlemen.  Of  this  I  cannot,  however,  be 
certain ;  but  I  am  well  assured  a  year  spent  at 
homo  in  desultory  reading,  without  an  object, 
is  an  evil  of  such  incalculable  extent,  that  I 
shall  never  consent  to  it,  except  to  avoid  some- 
thing very  dreadful  to  be  escaped  in  no  other 
way." 

The  good  sense  of  this  liandling  of  tho 
general  question  is  surely  unimpeachable  by 
cither  sound  reason,  or  liealthy  sentiment. 
It  would  liavo  been  characteristic  of  a 
rigid  and  unsympathetic  nature  to  insist 
on  the  application  of  a  general  princij)le  to 
every  special  case  which  seems  to  conio 
within  its  scope  ;  but  Mrs.  De  Quincey  shows 
lierself  not  merely  willing  but  anxious  that 
her  son  should  give  her  an  opportimity  of 
seeing  the  situation  in  question  from  his 
point  of  view.     8he  continues  : 

"You  have  urged  your  misery,  and  you  will 
urge  it  again ;  but  cannot  you  tell  me  what  it 
is  y  Surely  misery  that  is  real  must  have  a 
name,  and  I  solemnly  pledge  myself  to  remedy 
any  rml  grievance  you  endure  so  far  as  I  can  ; 
but  to  attempt  the  cure  of  evils  I  do  not  know, 
to  accede  to  reasons  without  hearing  them,  and 
to  comply  with  nmettled  schemes  are  things 
neither  reasonable  nor  practicable.  If  there  is 
any  friend  of  mine  you  would  prefer  explaining 
yourself  to,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the 
intervention  of  such  a  third  person;  indeed, 
without  I  sec  good  reason,  as  in  tho  case  of 
Richard  and  Henry,  for  removing  you,  I  nw«t 
call  upon  Mr.  Hall  [De  Quincoy's  other 
guardian]  at  least  to  let  liim  know  that  the 
measure  is  not  nune.  If  I  do  see  sutticient 
cause  for  your  leaving  Mr.  Lawson  wlien  I 
know  your  reasons,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
nmiove  you  ;  more  than  this  I  cannot  say," 


More  than  this  could  not  have  boon  said 
by  the  most  tenderly  .sympathetic  mother 
who  ever  lived,  if  that  mother  had  tho  good 
fortune  to  add  sense  to  sensibility.  Mr.s. 
De  Quincey  is  said  to  have  been  lacking  in 
imagination  ;  but  imagination  of  a  somewhat 
unusual  character  is  shown  in  tlie  third 
sentence  of  the  above  quotation  where  the 
writer  recognises  a  fact  which  almost  every 
father  and  mother  ignores — that  jierfect  un- 
reserve between  a  parent  and  child  may  be 
so  difficult  to  tho  latter  as  to  bo  practically 
impossible,  and  expresses  ■willingnessthat  his 
full  confidonco  shall  be  reserved  for  another, 
if  only  ho  will  give  it  somewhere. 

Tlie  truth  was,  De  Quincey  had  no  special 
confidences  to  give.  His  mother  know  all 
that  there  was  to  be  known,  which  was  that 
he  was  rendered  unhappy  by  want  of  exor- 
cise, depression,  and  tho  monotony  of  school 
life — au  unfortunate  condition  douljtloss, 
but  not  one  that  demanded  the  drastic 
remedy  which  the  boy,  with  the  natural 
self-confidence  of  clever  boyhood,  prescribed 
for  himself.  "  We  are  not  infallible,  even 
the  youngest  of  us " :  and  in  afterlife 
De  Quincey  admitted  that  his  mother  had 
written  wisely  in  the  only  letters  which  can 
with  even  a  show  of  reason  be  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  theory  tliat  slie  was  lacking  in 
.sympathy. 

"  Oh,  wherefore  could  I  not  have  been  wiser  ? 
Wherefore  did  I  not  hear  that  secret  whisper  of 
monitorial  wisdom,  that  even  thou  wort  sighing 
over  the  evil  choice  which  I  made 't  Wherefore 
was  it  that  to  thee  I  should  so  obstinately  have 
been  deaf'  For  my  powers  of  longsuiloring 
were  great :  and  the  burden  that  oppressed  me 
I  muld  have  borne — had  I  not  suffered  at  that 
very  time  imdor  the  falsest  medical  advice. 
There  is  no  misery  which  cannot  be  simulated 
by  a  deranged  liver ;  and  for  me  at  that  time 
this  course  existed  inider  a  double  agency,  viz., 
want  of  exorcise  in  the  first  place ;  and  secondly, 
medical  coimsol  the  most  e.N.UavaganUy  oning 
that  iu  this  erring  world  I  have  ever  known." 

That  Mrs.  De  Quincey  adopted  ojiinions 
and  occasionally  emploj-ed  pliraseology  which 
have  often  been  associated  with  intellectual 
inflexibility  and  emotional  cliilliness  is  not  to 
be  disputed  ;  but  to  assume  that  such  asso- 
ciation must  be  inevitable  and  invariable  is 
to  be  guilty  of  the  very  fault  with  which  she 
is  charged.  And  though  she  can  sometimes 
be  convicted  of  actual  intolerance— as  when, 
for  example,  .she  calls  Tait's  admii-able 
periodical  "a  disreputable  magazine"— I 
think  that  the  general  effect  of  lier  letters  on 
the  minds  of  most  readers  will  bo  distinctly 
pleasing,  and  many  will  be  disposed  to  tliink 
that  De  Quincey's  intellectual  inheritance 
from  his  mother  was  larger  tlian  Dr.  Japp 
seems  inclined  to  allow. 

The  volumes  contain  a  variety  of  interest- 
ing material,  which  must  here  be  left  with 
a  mere  mention — notably  a  correspondence 
with  Coleridge,  which  proves  tliat  De 
Quincey's  rival  opium  devotee  could  be 
more  practical  for  others  than  he  ever  could 
be  for  himself  ;  a  stUl  longer  correspondence 
with  John  Wilson,  rendered  curious  by  some 
letters  in  which  Wilson  implicitly  confesses 
his  utter  incompetency  for  the  duties  of  the 
Edinburgh  professorship  of  moral  ^ihilo- 
sophy  by  relying  upon  De  Quincey  to  act 
as  his  "  ghost ";  a  number  of  letters  from 
Jane  Do  Quincey,  .so  bright  and  good  as  to 


make  us  wish  for  more ;  and  a  few  poems 
sent  to  Do  Quincey  by  Branwell  lironti-, 
from  whom  he  seems  to  have  received  some 
of  those  characteristic  communications  with 
which  tho  Bronti'3  were  in  the  habit  of 
favoiu-ing  their  distinguished  literary  con- 
temporaries. Tho  letters  from  Lord  Alta- 
mount  and  his  father,  the  Manjuess  of 
Sligo,  are  of  little  intrinsic  interest,  and  arc 
admittedly  inserted  as  an  answer  to  Mr. 
Saintsbury's  implied  charge  that  in  his  auto- 
biographical references  to  those  and  other 
persons  of  rank  tho  Opium  Eater  was 
drawing  tho  long  bow.  In  making  the 
charge  Mr.  Saintsbury  certainly  displayed 
less  than  his  usual  shrewdness,  for  De 
Quincey  was  hardly  the  kind  of  man  who 
would  yield  to  the  temptation  to  induJge  in 
essentially  vidgar  bragging  ;  but  the  critic 
will  not  regret  to  be  for  the  moment  put  in 
the  wrong  by  evidence  which  allows  his 
pleasure  in  reading  tho  Cunfimons  of  a 
Enylhh  Opium  EaUr  to  bo  unspoiled  by 
suspicions  of  tho  veracity  of  tho  fascinating 
narrative. 

JjUIEs  Asucroft  Noble. 


ATHEKS   IN   THE    MIDDLE  AGES.  I 

Geschichte  dir  StaiU  Allien  im  Mittehlter. 
Vou  Ferdinand  Gregorovius.  In  2  vols. 
(Stuttgart :  Cotta.) 

When  a  well-known  and  accomplished  writer 
like  Gregoro\-iu8  undertakes  to  write  on 
mediaeval  Greek  history,  a  subject  which 
greatly  needs  that  an  interest  in  it  should 
be  awakened  in  the  world  of  letters,  there  is 
little  reason  for  complaint  if  the  work  which 
ho  produces  seems  to  ombraeo  a  wider  field, 
or  even  to  wander  into  other  subjects,  than 
that  which  ho  professes  to  cover.  Still,  it 
is  tho  case,  when  so  small  a  poi-tion  of  these 
two  largo  volumes  relates  to  Athens,  that  tho 
reader  who  oxiiects  to  find  in  them  the  history 
of  that  city  cannot  fail  to  be  disappointed. 
Wo  could  almost  fancy  that  the  name  of  the 
author's  previous  work,  the  JTinhrij  of  fhf 
City  of  lloiiK  in  the  Middle  Ages — in  the 
course  of  compiling  wliich,  he  tells  us,  lie 
conceived  the  idea  of  dealing  witli  iVthens 
also  —  had  tcmjited  him  to  affix  a  corre- 
sponding title  in  a  case  where  it  is  hardly 
applicable.  The  present  book  might  perhaps 
be  more  truly  described  (so  far  as  any  single 
title  will  rejyresent  its  varied  contents)  as 
"A  History  of  the  Occupation  of  Greece  by 
the  Franks  subsequently  to  the  Fourth 
Crusade  "  :  anyhow,  it  is  to  this  subject  that 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  work  are  devoted. 

This  period  is  one  which  has  been  dealt 
with  in  great  detail  by  Hertzberg  in  his 
Genchichte  Grieehenlauds ;  but  the  treatment 
of  it  does  not  lose  by  its  being  woven  into  a 
continuous  story,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
present  work,  from  the  particular  point  of 
view  of  the  dukedom  of  Athens.  Thus,  the 
history  of  the  principality  of  the  Morea,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  only  indirectly  con- 
nected with  that  of  Athens,  and  is  out  of 
place  in  a  history  of  that  city  ;  btit  a.s  the 
dukedom  of  Athens  held  an  especially 
favourable  position  among  the  feudal  states 
of  Greece,  it  forms  a  suitable  centre  from 
which  to  take  a  survey  of  them,  and  of  that 
iu  the  Poloponnese  in  particular.  Tho  story 
of  this  epoch  is  composed  of  so  many  threads, 
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and  these  ai-e  often  so  tangled,  that  it  re- 
i£uires  no  little  skill  to  give  it  unity  and  con- 
tinuity, and  in  doing  this  Gregorovius  has 
succeeded.  He  also  deserves  great  praise 
for  the  care  and  judgment  with  which  he 
has  studied  and  sifted  the  literatui'o  of  the 
subject,  which  the  labours  of  numerous 
modem  investigators,  especially  those  of 
Hopf,  in  Germany,  and  Sathas,  in  Greece, 
have  rendered  extremely  copious. 

How  slight  are  the  materials  for  a 
mediaeval  history  of  Athens  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  passage  of  Meursius, 
which  Gregorovius  cites  with  approval. 

" '  Athenao,'  he  says,  'ab  hoc  tempore  (Justiniani) 
anuis  circiter  septingentis,  seu  deliquium  est 
historiae  seu  fortunae  lassae  quies,  omnino  nee 
fecere  quicquaiu,  neque  passae;  certo  nihil 
literarmn  monumentis  consignatiuu invenitur.'  " 

Consequently,  only  two  hundred  pages  of 
the  present  work  are  devoted  to  the  period 
which  intervenes  between  Justinian  and  the 
Fourth  Crusade,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  these  is  taken  up  with  the  question  of  the 
Slavonic  element  in  Greek  nationality.  The 
truth  is  that,  besides  the  fact  that  two 
empresses  of  Constantinople,  Irene  and 
Theophano,  were  Athenians  by  birth,  and 
that  the  names  of  Athenian  bishops 
occasionally  occur  in  the  records  of  councils 
of  the  Church,  only  two  events  are  men- 
tioned as  having  occurred  at  Athens  during 
this  interval.  In  the  year  662  the  emperor 
Constans,  on  the  eve  of  an  expedition  to  the 
West,  passed  the  winter  there  ;  but  the  fact 
of  his  doing  so  is  all  that  is  recorded.  Much 
as  wo  should  like  to  know  what  was  the 
state  of  the  public  buildings,  what  statues 
and  other  works  of  art  remained,  whether 
the  omjjeror  took  up  his  residence  on  the 
acro2)olis  or  elsewhere,  absolute  silence  is 
maintained  on  aU  these  points.  Again,  in 
llllH,  the  great  conqueror  Basil  II.,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom, 
visited  Athens  to  celebrate  liis  triumph 
there.  What  was  his  object  in  doing  so,  we 
are  not  told  ;  but  as  he  was  a  rude  soldier, 
we  may  be  sure  that  he  was  not  dra\\n 
thither  by  antiquarian  curiosity.  But  the 
feeling  that  his  victory  had  secured  Greece 
against  further  inroads  may  have  made  him 
desirous  to  visit  what  was  still  one  of  its 
most  important  cities,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  veneration  for  the  heroes  of  Marathon 
and  Salamis  may  have  possessed  his  mind. 
However,  all  that  is  reported  concerning 
what  happened  on  the  occasion  is,  that  he 
worshipj)ed  at  the  church  of  the  Virgin,  as 
the  Parthenon  was  then  called,  and  offered 
handsome  votive  offerings  there.  Tlio  cause 
of  tliis  long  neglect  is  not  far  to  seek. 
M.  Gregorovius  points  out  that,  whereas  in 
tlie  West  the  Imperimn  Romanum,  which 
came  to  an  end  in  the  person  of  the  last 
emperor,  seemed  to  the  citizens  of  Home  to 
spring  up  afresh  in  the  Papacy,  the  in- 
forming spirit  of  Athens  was  its  intellectual 
life,  and  no  power  could  revive  this  when 
once  its  works  of  art  had  been  carried  oif, 
and  its  philosophy  had  ceased  to  be  taught. 
To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  the  emperors 
at  Constantinople  were  too  much  engaged 
in  warding  oft  attacks  from  their  own 
capital  to  pay  attention  to  a  provincial  town. 
The  name  of  Hellen  had  now  become  equiva- 
lent to  "  heathen,"  and  the  inhabitants  of 


Greece  were  called  Helladici.  At  the  same 
time,  in  Athens  itself,  something  of  the  old 
feeHng  of  art  and  reverence  for  the  past 
must  have  remained ;  for  no  buildings  in 
Eome  have  been  spared  as  the  Parthenon, 
the  Propylaea,  and  tlie  Theseum  have  been. 
Many  ancient  shrines  were  adapted  so 
as  to  become  places  of  Christian  worship, 
dedicated  to  saints  who  corresponded  to 
certain  of  their  heathen  predecessors — 
either  in  similarity  of  name,  as  St. 
Demetrius  to  Demeter,  Elias  to  Helios ;  or 
in  their  characteristic  attributes,  as  the 
Virgin  Mother  to  Athena  Parthenos,  or  St. 
Nicholas,  the  patron  saint  of  sailors,  to 
Poseidon. 

The  cloud  of  forgotfulness  in  which 
Athens  was  so  long  enveloped  was  at  length 
lifted  by  the  appointment  of  Michael 
Acominatos  to  be  archbishop  of  the  see 
about  the  year  1175.  This  remarkable 
man,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Eustathius  of 
Thessalonica,  and  a  scholar  of  no  mean 
attainments,  entered  on  his  office  fidl  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  famous  city  which  was 
to  be  his  place  of  residence ;  but  he  was 
soon  disenchanted  by  the  ignorance  which 
he  found  to  prevail  there,  and  the  citizens 
could  no  more  understand  the  refined  Greek 
of  Constantinople  in  which  he  addressed 
them  than  a  Greek  peasant  at  the  present 
day  can  understand  the  language  of  the 
Athens  press.  He  describes  the  place  in 
one  of  his  letters  as  "  a  vale  of  misery  "  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  absence 
of  local  industries,  the  oppressive  taxation, 
and,  worst  of  all,  the  prevalence  of  inracj', 
had  reduced  the  people  to  a  very  low  ebb. 
Tu  Michael's  praise  bo  it  said,  he  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  his  llock  diu'ing  the  thirty 
years  that  he  passed  among  them ;  and 
when  Leon  Sgurus,  the  governor  of  Nau- 
plia,  made  himself  tyrant,  and  endeavoured 
to  seize  Athens,  the  archbishop  encouraged 
the  citizens  to  take  up  arms,  and  success- 
fully defended  the  place.  When  speaking 
of  the  ancient  sites,  he  mentions  that  the 
fountain  of  Callirrhoij,  the  Areopagus,  the 
Cerameicus,  and  some  other  places  still 
retained  their  classical  names  ;  but  his  silence 
in  respect  of  the  majority  of  thorn  implies 
that  they  were  now  forgotten. 

In  the  course  of  his  work  our  author 
touches  on  a  nimiber  of  vexed  questions 
connected  with  mediaeval  Greek  history : 
and  though  he  does  not  himself  contribute 
anything  fresh  to  the  discussion  of  them, 
his  summaries  and  criticisms  of  the  views 
of  others  relating  to  them  are  valuable,  and 
he  has  given  usofid  references  to  the  sources 
of  information  in  his  notes.  Some  of  these 
it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  notice.  The 
formal  closing  of  the  philosophic  schools 
of  Athens  by  Justinian  in  .529  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  an  established  fact 
of  history  ;  but  of  late  this  has  been  vigor- 
ously contested,  and  the  autliority  for  it  is 
so  questionable  that  M.  Gregorovius  does 
not  admit  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  finds 
that  the  confiscation  of  the  funds  of  the 
educational  institutions  throughout  the 
empire  by  that  sovereign  indirectly  pro- 
duced the  same  result ;  thougli,  as  an  intel- 
lectual power,  the  Platonic  school  of  Athens 
had    already   expired    shortly   before   this 


time, 


after  a  duration 
in  the    person 


of  more  than  800 
years,    in  the    person    of    Proclus.      The 
derivation  of  the  name  "  Morea  "  he  con- 
siders to  be  still  doubtful :  and  neither  PaU- 
merayer's  etj'mology  from  the  Slavonic  more 
"  sea,"  nor  Ilopfs,  who  regarded  it  as  a 
metathesis  for  Romea,   nor  that  of  Sathas, 
who    believes     that    it    arose    from    the 
name    of    a   town    called    Muria    in   Elis, 
wholly     satisfies    him.      As     regards     the 
name  Navarino,  ho  rejects  Hopf's  plausible 
explanation  that  it  arose  from  a  settlement 
of  the  Navarrese   Company,  because  it  is 
found  in  a  document  earlier  than  the  ai)pear- 
ance  of  those  adventurers  ;    and  ho  reverts 
apparently  to  the  view  which  would  connect 
it    with    the   Avars,    and,    as   regards   the 
original   form,    would    consider    it   rather, 
with  Buchon,  to  have  been  Neo-Avariuon, 
than,  with  Leake,  as  ti's  tuv  'Aftafniov.     He 
also  notices  the  different  ojjinions  that  have 
been  held  as  to  the  runic  inscription  on  tho 
body  of  the  marble  lion,  which  once  stood 
in  the  Piraeus,  and  is  now  in  the  arsenal 
at  Venice.     At  one  time  it  was  thought  that 
this  had  been  deciphered,  and  it  was  said 
to  have  been  the  work  of  a  band  of  Normans, 
commemorating  their  re-conquest  of  the  port 
of  Piraeus  from  tlie  rebellious  Greeks.  Now, 
however,  it  is  declared  by  good  Scandinavian 
authorities   that   these  runes  are  so  much 
defaced  as  to  be  undecipherable  ;  and  Gre- 
gorovius suggests  that  they  were  inscribed 
by  the  Varangians  in  the  service  of  Basil  II. 
at  the  time  of  his  visit. 

The  limits  which  our  author  has  set  to 
his  work  are  the  reign  of  Justinian,  which 
marked  tlie  extinction  of  paganism  at  Athens, 
and  the  Ottoman  conquest ;  but  ho  has 
furnished  his  readers  vith  a  prologue  and 
epilogue,  in  the  form  of  a  sketch  of  the  early 
history  of  the  decline  of  tho  city,  aud  a 
summary  of  what  is  known  concerning  its 
fortunes  under  Turkish  domination,  imtil  it 
once  more  rose  to  importance  as  tho  capital 
of  tho  new  Hellenic  kingdom.  As  tho 
princijial  causes  of  its  decline  he  assigns  tho 
wholesale  plundering  of  works  of  art  by 
Eomau  conquerors  ;  the  spread  of  Christian- 
ity, which  gradually,  though  more  slowly 
than  elsewhere,  imdermined  tho  heuthondom 
of  which  it  was  tho  most  permanent  homo  ; 
the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  by  whicli 
men's  thoughts  were  withdrawn  from  tho 
ancient  centre  of  civilisation  ;  aud  the  inroad 
of  the  Goths  under  Alaric.  In  comparing 
the  effects  of  the  Prankish  aud  the  Turkish 
rule  he  decides  that  the  latter  was  in  the 
long  run  more  favourable  to  the  Greek  race 
than  the  former,  because  the  Pranks,  by 
being  formed  into  a  number  of  states,  broke 
iqi  the  nationality  of  the  subject  race  ;  while 
the  Turks,  by  making  them  all  slaves  under 
a  common  master,  restored  to  them  their 
unity  as  a  people,  and  thus  made  their 
regeneration  as  a  nation  possible.  He  con- 
cludes with  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
prosperous  condition  of  modern  Athens,  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  restoration  : 

"  But  fifty-three  years  have  passed  since  King 
Otho's  entry ;  and  already  at  tho  present  time 
Athens  is,  what  it  never  had  been  since  the 
Roman  period,  a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants, 
the  largest  and  fairest  in  Grei'co.  ...  It  extends 
in  wide  sijuarcs  iind  streets,  with  numerous 
palaces  of  Pcntclic  marble,  to  the  foot  of  Lyca- 
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bettus,  aud  beyond  the  Ilissus  and  Cephisus, 
while  its  port  of  Piraeus  has  grown  to  be  a 
second  busy  city." 

H.  F.  TozER. 


Life  of  Arthur  MacMorrough  Kavunayh.     By 

Sarah  L.  Steele.  (Macmillan.) 
The  assimilative  genius  of  the  Irish  Celt 
has  become  proverbial.  Many  a  singular 
enactment  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Parliament 
bears  witness  to  the  fascination  which  Irish 
ways  had  for  the  English  settler  who  was 
intended  to  reform  them.  To  listen  to 
Irish  bards,  to  marry  an  Irish  wife,  to 
speak  the  Irish  language,  was  to  put  his 
"  loyalty  and  civility  "  in  peril ;  and  it  was 
even  thought  necessary  to  restrain  him  from 
riding  without  stirrups,  an  Irish  practice 
the  attractions  of  which  it  is  not  easy  t(j 
Tindeistand.  But  it  might  easily  bo  shown 
that  the  ussimilativo  force  has  not  been 
oxdusivcly  I'xorciscd  from  the  Celtic  side. 
In  llio  Tiulur  wars  tlio  overthrow  of  the 
great  Celtic  chieftains  was  largely  accom- 
plished by  the  aid  of  the  smaller  (.'cltic 
g(uitry  and  their  dependents.  If  the  former 
luiuibercd  the  Geraldiucs  on  their  side,  the 
Crown  had  its  O'Sullivaus  aud  Maguiros, 
aud  it  has  never  at  any  time  been  wholly 
without  backing  from  this  (quarter. 

This  rellection  cannot  but  occur  to  the 
mind  when  wo  read  the  biography  of  Arthur 
MaeMorrough  Kavanagh,  a  Celt  whose 
sept  was  once  the  terror  of  the  Pale,  while 
its  late  representative  apjiears  as  the  main- 
stay of  the  loyalist  party  in  Ireland  during 
the  agitation  of  the  last  ten  years.  If  the 
Celtic  genius  has  assimilated  Mr.  Parnell, 
England  may  fairly  be  proud  of  having 
won  for  her  rule  the  devoted  attachment  of 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Kavanagh.  Whatever 
anyone  may  think  of  the  part  he  t jok  in 
politics,  no  one  can  fail  to  recognise  in  him 
a  spirit  of  heroic  temper — heroic  in  the 
deep  sense  which  Carlyle  has  given  to  that 
word :  a  man  who  encountered  the  most 
crushing  difficulties  with  a  ^•alour  which 
nothing  could  daunt,  and  who  lived  and 
strove  for  noble  and  unsellish  aims. 
Everyone  knows  the  extraordinary  physi- 
cal privations  which  seemed  to  doom 
him  to  a  life  of  hopeless  inactivity 
and  gloom.  And  now  everyone  may 
read  in  Mrs.  Steele's  well-written  biography 
how  he  became  a  daring  sportsman  and 
traveller,  an  honoured  member  of  the  legis- 
lature, the  beneficent  ruler  of  a  great  estate, 
and  the  leader  of  the  Irish  gentry — who, 
indeed,  showed  themselves  little  worthy  of 
such  a  leader — in  their  struggle  against  the 
agrarian  revolution. 

Among  other  interesting  documents,  tlie 
diary  of  his  Eastern  travel  is  given  here, 
and  it  bears  wonderful  testimony  to  Mr. 
Kavanagh's  iron  will  and  buoyant  energy. 
We  must  say,  however,  that  a  good  many 
compendious  entries,  such  as  the  following, 
might  well  have  been  omitted  : 
"  Id  il/'/)T/(.— Stai-ted  at  sunrise  to  see  the  caves 
of  Ellora.  Inspected  throe  or  four  of  the  best, 
and  then,  liaving  had  enough,  returned  to 
Ijreakfast." 

We  could  have  .spared  a  good  deal  of  this 
in  favour  of  more  Cj[uotations  from  the  Cruise 
of  the  Eva,  a  bonk  which  ought  not  to  remain 
out  of  print. 


But  Mrs.  Steele's  work  is,  on  the  whole, 
well  worthy  of  its  subject,  and  has  been 
written  with  care,  insight,  and  sympathy. 
Several  unpublished  documents  of  a  political 
nature  are  given  in  full,  showing  the  strong 
intelligence  and  knowledge  of  the  country 
which  Kavanagh  brought  to  the  problem 
of  governing  Ireland  on  the  old  Liberal 
principles — by  remedying  grievances  with- 
out concession  to  the  national  sentiment. 
At  the  close  of  his  life,  however,  we  iind 
him  agreeing  with  Lord  Grey,  Mr.  ParneU, 
and  Mr.  Hurlbert,  that  ti.xity  of  executive 
teniu-e  is  one  of  the  indispensable  conditions 
of  sound  government  in  Ireland,  if  that 
government  is  to  be  carried  on  without  the 
concession  of  a  native  Parliament— .an 
opinion  which  seem.s  to  imply  that  tlio 
Unionist  who  holds  it  is  either  very  hopeless 
of  the  success  of  his  cause,  or  curiously 
sanguine  as  to  the  possibility  that  the 
British  democracy  will  contradict,  in  tho 
case  of  Irelaud,  every  iiolilical  tendency  it 
has  shown  siuce  it  has  had  tlie  oi>i>ortuuity 
of  showing  any. 

T.  W.  Koi.LESTOX. 


Foems.     By  V.  (Mrs.  Archer  Clive). 
mans.) 


(Long- 


"  Of  yA'.  Poems  hij  V.,  we  emphatically  say, 
'  It  is  an  Ennead,  to  which  eveiy  Muse  may  have 
contributed  her  Ninth.'  The  stanzas  printed 
by  us  ill  italics  are,  in  our  judgment,  worthy  of 
any  one  of  our  greatest  poets  in  his  happiest 
moments." 

It  ^yas  in  these  words  that  the  Quarferhi 
-Iteview  welcomed  the  nine  poems  by  "  V.  " 
half  a  century  ago.  There  is  nothing  in 
which  a  critic  may  deceive  himself  more 
easily  than  in  judging  the  verse  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  and  now  that  these  verses  re- 
appear with  additions,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
fifty  years,  the  words  of  the  Quarterly  Ec- 
viewcr  must  seem  not  a  little  extravagant 
and  strange.  To  show  their  extravagance 
it  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce  the  stanzas 
in  italics :  it  is  better  to  put  some  of  the 
Reviewer's  own  words  into  italics  ;  to  assume 
that  he  realised  their  meaning,  and  to  test 
his  judgment.  "  The  happiest  moments,"  he 
says,  and  "of  our  (jreatest  poets.^^  With 
"  our  greatest  poets  "  in  their  greatest  works 
I  suppose  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer 
would  shrink  from  placing  "  Y.  "  in  compe- 
tition. The  Eeviewer  means,  therefore, 
that  her  verse  rivals  the  verse  of  Shakspere 
in  the  best  of  his  Songs  and  Sonnets,  or  the 
verso  of  Milton  in  the  most  ex(xuisite  of  his 
early  poems  ;  that  it  is  equal  to  Herrick  at 
his  best,  to  the  felicities  of  Gi-ay  and  Collins, 
to  tho  Odes  of  Keats,  or  to  "  Kubla  Khan," 
or  to  Wordsworth  in  "Laodamia"  and 
"  The  Highland  Eeaper."  Here  are  some 
of  "  our  greatest  jjoets"  ;  and  I  have  chosen, 
I  think,  some  of  those  pieces  which  were 
conceived  in  their  "  happiest  moments."  It 
is  to  poetry  of  this  order  that  the  nine  poems 
by  "  Y. "  have  been  compared.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  stanzas  in  italics  justify  the 
Reviewer's  praise.  It  would  be  easy  for  me 
to  select  an  e(|ual,  or  a  greater,  number  of 
poor  stanzas  from  Mrs.  Clive  ;  but  I  prefer 
to  take  a  broader  view,  to  say  that  it  is  not 
in  stylo  at  all  that  she  is  distinguished. 
It  is  more  unkind  to  provoke  a  comparison 


like  the  Quarterli/  Eoviewer's  than  to  say 
such  a  comparison  should  never  have  been 
made ;  it  is  not  to  condemn  a  poet  as 
bad,  to  say  his  work  will  not  boar 
so  tremendous  an  examination.  I  put 
aside  tho  few  great  names  which  are 
suggested  by  the  Eeviewer's  judgment:  I 
take  the  whole  range  of  English  poetry, 
and  examine  it  with  a  view  to  style  ;  and  I 
make  bold  to  say,  that  in  a  selection,  made 
with  as  fine  a  taste  as  Mr.  Palgrave  has 
shown  in  his  "  Golden  Treasury,"  there 
would  not  appear  a  single  example  from  the 
poems  of  Irlrs.  Clive. 

One  of  her  poems  is  introduced  by  these 
words  from  Byron : 

"  tliat  hiilf-way  Ij'iutc,  lliat  rude 
Hut,   whcui  c   wise   tiav'Uirs   ilrivc  with  circum- 

.sjicctioii 
I/ifo's  sail  pojl  Iior.scs  o'er  Mic  dreary  frontier 
Of  age,  and  looking  back  lu  youth  give  ohc  tear." 

There  is  nothing  so  bad  as  this  in  Mrs.  Olive 
herself ;  but  a  writer  of  the  surest  feeling 
iu  style  would  never  have  cliosen  such  a 
painful  verso  to  introduce  a  poem  of  her 
own.  In  the  groat  body  of  her  work,  Mrs. 
Clive  is  too  diffuse  :  her  poetry  has  not  the 
texture,  the  dear  outline,  nor  the  composi- 
tion and  arrangement  of  a  great  artist  in 
form.  And  this  is  not  atoned  for  by  fineness 
of  detail ;  there  are  no  beautiful  aud  hajDpy 
things  said  by  the  way,  nothing  of  that 
curiosa  felicitas  which  relieves  simplicity  from 
baldness  and  elevates  plain  writing  into  the 
highest  art.  Mrs.  Clive  is  always  plain, 
and  always  clear  ;  but  she  has  not  that  in- 
communicable and  perfect  gift,  which  we 
can  feel  but  not  explain  in  the  great  masters 
of  style. 

For  the  matter,  there  is  more  to  be  said 
in  praise  of  Mrs.  Clive.  Her  poems,  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  "  form  a  small  book  which 
has  the  life  and  soul  of  a  great  book." 
This  criticism  is  much  nearer  to  tho  truth 
than  the  criticism  of  the  (juartert;/.  Wo 
find  in  her,  everywhere,  thought  and  genuine 
feeling,  sometimes  we  find  passion  and 
ahnost  inspiration  :  what  we  do  not  find  is 
tne  artistic  power  to  con\-ert  these  into  the 
finest  poetry.  In  examining  ilrs.  Clive's 
work,  the  reader  must  be  struck  by  the 
melancholy  of  it :  not  always  a  tender 
melancholy,  but  a  melancholy  which  passes 
too  fretjuently  into  forbidden  or  doubtful 
subjects.  Death,  loss,  deprivation,  are 
favourite  themes  of  hers  : 

"  Sunt    lacrymae    rerum,    ct    mentem    mortalia 
tangunt." 

"  The  sense  of  tears  in  mortal  things  "  is 
the  cause,  no  doubt,  of  our  highest  poetrj' ; 
but  Mrs.  Clive  too  often  passes  from  the 
melancholy  aspects  of  death  and  loss  into 
the  realms  of  corruption  and  of  putrescence. 
There  is  too  much  of  the  charnel-house 
about  her ;  she  reveals,  and  revels  in,  too 
many  secrets  of  the  tomb. 

"  As  wlieu, — the  coffin  in  its  breast  — 
Tlie  grave  conceals  itself  in  flowers." 

This,  both  in  the  manner  and  in  the  senti- 
ment, is  a  good  example  of  Mrs.  Clive's 
poetry.  In  the  manner,  a  fastidious  ear 
will  catch  the  unpleasant  jingle  of  "  eojfiii 
in  "  :  this  insensibility  to  metro  and  to  form 
is  not  uncommon  with  her  ; 

"  The  moou  at  dewy  midiiiijht  l/ii<//ti." 

"  Her  inooidight  visiige  to  a  dimning  morn." 
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Here  are  two  other  examples  of  it ;  and  it  is 
their  frequent  oceurronco  that  makes  mo 
question  the  judgment  of  the  Quarterly 
Keviewer.  In  the  sentiment,  Mrs.  Olive  is 
not  content  to  mourn  over  the  grave,  to 
comfort  herself  with  its  flowers  :  she  passes 
on  too  often  to  the  corruption  within  ;  her 
visions  are  too  often,  not  of  spirits,  but  of 
moving  and  of  mouldering  corpses.  One  of 
lier  poems,  "  The  Mother,"  is  an  address  to 
an  embryon,  to  what  the  Psalmist  calls 
"  the  imtiniely  fruit  of  a  woman,"  never  to 
be  really  born.  Ilere  again,  I  tliink,  as 
well  as  in  her  stylo,  Mrs.  ('live  shows  a 
want  of  restraint :  a  want  of  tliat  sure 
touch  and  instinct  which  tlio  "greatest 
poets"  alwa3-s  reveal  to  us,  not  onlj'  in 
their  "  happiest  moments,"  but  constantly 
and  in  the  largo  body  of  their  work. 

Mrs.  dive's  great  poem  is,  undoubtedly, 
"The  Valley  of  the  Morlas,"  a  long  piece 
of  almost  iifty  pages.  The  beginning  of  it 
exhibits  her  usual  fault  of  diffuseness,  of 
long-drawn  and  labouring  description  :  not 
description  with  the  happy  phrases  of 
Thomson's 

"  The    yellow    wall-flowor     stain'd    with    iron- 
brown  "  ; 

or  of  Matthew  Ai-nold's  "  Eesignation  "  or 
"The  Youth  of  Nature";  and  still  less 
with  magic  touches  like  his 

"  Merlin  and  Vivian  stopp'd  on  the  shape's  hrow, 
To  gaze  on  the  light  sea  of  leaf  and  bough 
Which  glistering  plays  all  round  them,  lone  and 
mild, 

As  if  to  ilHclf  the  quiet  forest  smiled." 

Mrs.  Clive  never  recalls  the  "  natural 
magic  "  of  Matthew  Arnold  or  of  Words- 
worth, at  their  best :  indeed,  she  never 
attains  to  the  pictorial,  the  descriptive  ex- 
cellence of  poets  like  Thomson  and  Cowper, 
at  their  best.  Her  own  liighest  excellence 
is  reached,  I  think,  in  the  middle  part  of 
"  The  Valley  of  the  Morlas,"  where  she 
narrates  how  a  religion  of  nature  grew  into 
a  formal  paganism,  and  that  again  gave 
place  to  Christianity.  In  a  note  to  this 
poem,  Mrs.  Clive  remarks,  "  The  last  copy 
made  before  tliis  final  one  is  honourably 
marked  with  approbation  in  various  places, 
and  criticism  in  otliers,  by  one  of  the  ablest 
pencils  of  the  day."  Both  the  approbation 
and  the  criticism  are  well  deserved  :  the 
approbation,  in  the  passages  I  liave  named. 

"  Frowns  on  the  rough-hewn  brow  thoy  plac'd, 
And  fear'd  the  f^o^v^ls  themselves  had  trae'd  : 
Wrath  ou  the  lips,  their  hands  displiiy'd. 
And  strove  to  soothe  the  wrath  they  made," 

she  says  of  the  pagan  images;  and  of  the 
Ooss, 

"  That  sign  no  heavy  yoke  imposed, 
No  fear  enfnrc'd,  no  hope  forbid  ; 
And  of  the  Deity  disclos'd, 
\ot  what  he  was,  but  what  he  did." 

In  these  extracts,  and  in  tlie  whole  passage 
from  which  tlicy  come,  Mrs.  ("ilive  is  perti- 
nent and  happy  ;  lier  toucli  is  fine  and  lier 
execution  good,  because  she  has  conceived 
iirmly  what  slie  wished  to  say.  In  this 
poem,  and  in  tlie  song  in  Paul  Fermi, 
lier  tiest  verse  is  to  be  found.  Paul 
Ferrol,  with  all  its  interest  and  all  its 
power,  has  too  much  of  the  melodrama  in 
it;  the  explanation  of  Paul  Ferrol,  "why 
lie  killed  his  wife,"  has  little  else.  Though 
Mrs.  Clive  had  a  great  deal  of  sensibility 


and  feeling,  she  had  not  an  equal  sense  of 
restraint  and  form.  The  artist's  feeling  and 
imagination  were  given  her,  but  not  the 
artist's  touch  or  hand.  In  prose,  this  led 
her  into  melodrama ;  in  verse,  into  the 
morbid  themes  which  I  ha\e  noticed.  The 
finest  gifts  of  style  were  not  hers  ;  she  never 
approaches  the  "greatest  poets"  in  their 
"  happiest  moments  "  ;  and,  therefore,  I 
presume  to  challenge  the  venerable  oj^inion 
of  her  Quarter///  Reviewer. 

AltTTlliit   frAT/rON. 


"  T'''mvf.r3itvE.'vtt;n31ox  Series. " — A  Short 
Hintorji  of  Politleal  Ecnnnnii/  in  Ffif/Iuiid. 
By  L.  L.  Price.     (Methuon.) 

Tins  book  is  one  of  a  series  which  is  intended 
to  meet  the  special  wants  of  university 
lectiu-ers  in  partibm  ;  and,  if  it  were  in  any 
sense  exhaustive,  it  would  not  be  fulfilling 
its  function.  A  course  of  lectui-es  maj'  be 
made  a  concurrent  commentary  on  tlie 
several  chapters  of  the  book  ;  but  the  book 
itself  is  meant  to  be  always  "  in  need  of  its 
father  to  help  it,"  and  should  leave  in  tlie 
reader  a  desire  for  the  commentator. 

Mr.  Price  has  tried  very  skilfullj-  to  avoid 
the  besetting  sin  of  such  handbooks,  namely 
the  sin  of  saying  eitlier  too  much  or  too  little, 
or  committing  both  faults  alternately.  He 
tells  US  perhaps  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  about  the  private  life  and  bodily 
infirmities  of  eminent  economists ;  hut  on 
the  whole  the  parts  of  the  book  are  well 
proportioned.  'The  life  and  works  of  the 
most  important  English  eionomical  writers, 
"fi-om  Adam  Smith  to  Arnold  Toynbee," 
are  graphically  described  in  less  than  200 
pages.  In  one  or  two  of  the  chief  instances, 
Mr.  Price,  after  giving  biograpliical  facts, 
historical  surroundings,  and  general  doc- 
trines, selects  for  us  a  characteristic  example 
of  his  author's  reasoning  and  dwells  on  it  at 
some  length,  not  forgetting  to  point  out 
where  later  criticism  has  rectified  or  refuted 
it.  In  tlie  case  of  Adam  Smith  it  is  division 
of  labour  ;  in  the  case  of  Eicardo,  rent ;  in 
the  case  of  John  Mill  it  is  value  that  forms 
the  example.  These  little  analyses  give  a 
much  better  taste  of  an  author's  quality  than 
the'summary  presentment  of  conclusions  with- 
out reasonings,  so  common  in  "  Primers."  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  such  a  passage,  for 
instance,  as  that  upon  Mill's  theory  of  value 
sliows  the  uselessness  of  the  self-denying 
ordinance  by  which  Mr.  Price  confines  him- 
self to  departed  authors.  In  saying  tliat 
witliout  Prof.  Marsliall's  Principlef!  and 
Prof.  Sidgwick's  Palitieal  Fennomi/  tliis  part 
of  the  book  could  liardly  iiavo  been  written, 
we  are  only  agreeing  with  INIr.  Price  Jiim- 
self.  The  subject  has  liecome  so  wide  since 
Mill's  time  that  a  chapter  to  contain  the 
supplement.aiy  criticisms  would  perliaps  liave 
been  desirable.  It  is  Iiai-dly  fair,  we  must 
add,  to  represent  Mill  as  claiming  finality 
for  his  own  account  of  the  theory  of  value. 
The  most  n.atural  interpretation  of  his  words 
((juoted  p.  9H)  is  rather  that  lie  had  in- 
herited from  his  predecessoi's  "  a  complete 
theory,"  whicli  left  liinr  and  everybody  else 
nothing  to  do  but  "  solve  by  anticipation  the 
chief  perplexities  which  occur  in  applying 
it."  Less  important  sUps  are  the  assertion 
(on  Toynbee's  authority)  that  there  is  only 


one  allusion  to  the  cotton  manufacture  in 
the  Wealth  of  NatioHH — there  being  at  least 
two_(IV.,  vii.,  and  IV.  viii.) — and  the  attri- 
bution of  the  expression  "  marginal  utility  " 
to  Prof.  Marshall  instead  of  Mr.  Wicksteed. 
_  Mr.  Price  modestly  disclaims  all  preten- 
sions to  originality ;  but  the  latter  part  of 
his  book  goes  over  ground  tliat  has  hardly 
been  traversed  before.  The  account  of  Clift'e 
Leslie,  Bagehot,  Cairnes,  and  .levons  brings 
out  the  relation  of  tliese  authors  to  eacli  other 
and  their  predecessors  nmcli  more  fully  than 
was  possible,  for  example,  in  Mr.  Ingram's 
genei-al History  nf  Political  Eionomy.  In 
the  concluding  (li.apter  (on  Social  Pefoi-mi, 
whicli  introduces  us  to  questions  of  our  own 
daj',  Mr.  Price  states  the  views  of  Fawcett 
and  Toynbee,  as  typical  representatives  of 
what  may  bo  regarded  as  the  two  extremes 
of  economical  ojjinion  within  the  liberal 
party.  Though  hero  as  elsewhere  he  is 
careful  to  commit  himself  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  clear  that  on  the  whole  he  sides 
with  Toynbee  in  desiring  "not  a  paternal 
but  a  fraternal  government" — in  "accept- 
ing the  principle  of  private  propertj', 
repudiating  confiscation  and  violence,"  and 
making  only  a  "  reluctant  admission  of  the 
necessity  for  State  action  "  (p.  196).  Since 
Toj'nbee,  did  not  live  to  give  any  contribu- 
tion to  economic  theory,  the  prominence 
given  to  him  may  be  regarded  as  in  some 
measure  due  to  the  close  personal  associa- 
tions that  existed  between  Toynbee  and 
large  numbers  of  men  now  engaged  in  the 
extension  of  university  teaching,  as  well  as 
to  the  fact  tliat  he  practically  safrificed  his 
life  in  a  kindred  cause, 

J.    BONAR. 


NEW   NOVELS. 


Khvtfolh.  By  Mary  Deane.  In  "  vols. 
(Hurst  &rBlackett.) 

An  American  Duchess.  By  W.  Eraser  Rae. 
In  3  vols.     (Bentley.) 

A  Romantic  Rigmarole.  By  Charles  T.  C. 
James.     (Ward  &  Downey.) 

iradeline  Power.  By  Arthur  W.  Marchmont. 
(Oliphant,  Anderson,  &  Ferrier.) 

Tlie  School  of  Art.  By  Isabel  Snow.  (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Con-er  :  Tales  of  Australian  Life.  By 
Australian  Ladies.  (GrilHth,  Fan-an  & 
Co.) 

Lob  Cerriton.  By  Gertrude  Franklin  Atlier- 
ton.     (Heinemann.) 

Thorulei(jh  Ifome.  By  W.  Edward  Cliad- 
wiclc.     (Sutton,  Drowlej'  &  ( 'o. 

Eeahetis  who  want  a  novel  that  can  be 
g.alloped  tlirough  in  a  few  liours  had  better 
be  warned  off  Kiwifoll-.  It  is  not  a  book 
for  tliem.  But  readers  who  prefer  a  novel 
that  can  neither  l)e  liglitly  i-ead  nor  lightlj' 
laid  aside — a  tale  wliicli  doesjiot  depend  for 
its  interest  on  anj'  of  the  stock-  resources  of 
fiction,  but  draws  with  the  truth  of  art  upon 
the  complex  truth  of  life — may  be  advised  to 
try  Kimfolk.  It  is  distinctly  a  l)Of)k  for 
them.  'Ilie  chief  fault  of  most  tales  in 
three  volumes  is  that  they  are  too  long. 
The  thin  material  in  them  is  wearily 
spun     out     to    make     lip     the     desired 
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number  of  images.  But  Miss  Deane  must 
have  found  it  difficult  to  compress  hor 
elaborate  plot  into  the  customary  limits. 
She  has  accomplished  the  task  with  a  skill 
that  coiupols  admiration,  but  the  result  is 
that  every  page  must  be  scrupulously  read. 
If  one  were  disposed  to  indicate  the  lines  of 
the  story — and  that  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  critic's  privilege — it  woidd  be 
iinpossildo  to  do  so.  Tlioi-e  are  so  many 
stories  involved  in  one,  so  many  characters 
vpitli  essential  parts,  so  many  scenes  and 
interests  of  importance  to  the  wJinle  scheme 
of  the  tale,  that  one  -n-ould  not  know  how  to 
T)egin,  or  where  to  leave  off,  or  what  to 
omit.  It  is  enough  to  say,  as  to  the  subject 
of  tlio  story,  tliat  it  belongs  to  the  end  of 
the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  tliat  it  has  to  do  with  the 
terrible  events  of  that  time,  conse(|uent  on 
Bonaparte's  usurpation,  as  well  as  with 
simple  Englisli  interests  and  English  life. 
Instead  of  the  ordinary  liero  and  lieroino 
and  the  small  cluster  of  subordinate  figures 
who  with  them  make  xvp  tlie  drama/ix 
•pemonae  of  the  average  tale,  there  are  here 
more  leading  personages  tlian  could  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  both  liands — yet 
scarcely  one  of  them  could  be  dispensed  witli. 
Napoleon  liimself  and  .Tosepliine,  with  the 
brilliant  court  of  the  Tuileries  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  the  Eirst  Consul,  and  tlie  gi-im 
sliadows  of  crueltj'  and  conspiracy  beliind 
it,  liave  their  part,  and  a  conspicuous  one, 
in  the  moving  scene ;  but  there  is  so  mucli  else 
in  it  tliat  thej*  do  not  make  more  than  an 
episode  in  the  whole  story.  Every  taste  may 
gratify  itself  among  the  characters.  Perhajis 
the  most  powerfully  drawn  is  the  beautiful 
Partheuope.  Sirens  with  faces  that  tempt 
men  to  their  destruction,  and  hearts  capable 
of  all  manner  of  devilries,  have  often  been 
depicted  with  more  or  less  success.  Miss 
Deane's  siren  is  a  very  palpable  success. 
Her  beauty  is  not  more  wonderfid  than  her 
power,  and  both  have  much  to  do  with  the 
shaping  of  people's  destinies.  Harden  will 
fascinate  many  readers  by  his  moral  heroism 
and  moral  weakness,  qualities  wliich  gain 
mucli  from  his  striking  personality.  The 
story  of  his  remorse  is  most  ably  told. 
Anaple  is  one  of  those  lovable  English 
women,  bred  in  aU  gentleness,  wlio  are 
found  equal  to  any  stress  and  strain  when 
tlie  crises  conie  tliat  try  wliat  is  in  them. 
Germaine  is  such  another  woman,  with  just 
tlie  difference  wliicli  French  lilood  miglit  be 
expected  to  produce.  Amar  shows  wliat 
can  be  done  with  a  sound  Englisli  stock 
whicli  lias  reneived  the  polish  of  a  true 
Freneli  refinement.  But  I  must  not  attempt 
even  a  summary  of  Miss  Deane's  characters. 
As  a  general  estimate  of  all  of  them,  and  of 
the  merits  of  tliis  exceptionally  able  boolr, 
let  it  bo  said  that  KimfoIJc  deserves  to  rank 
among  the  best  works  of  contemporary 
fiction. 

It  would  not  be  just  to  Mr.  Eraser  Eae 
to  regard  An  American  Duchesn  as  a  fair 
example  of  the  work  he  is  capable  of.  It  is 
disappointing  in  an  aggravated  degree,  for 
expectations  are  raised  in  the  early  pages  of 
the  novel  wliich  are  not  in  any  measure  satis- 
fied. The  reader  is  entitled  to  suppose, 
when  he  is  introduced  to  Lord  Adullam, 
Mr.  Binningham,  and  Lord  Reginald  Wood- 


stock, that  some  smart  parodies  of  contem- 
porary political  life  are  in  store  for  him ;  but 
the  passages  whicli  are  perhaps  meant  to  be 
of  that  character  are  singularly  flat  and  in- 
sipid. They  are  not  nearly  so  entertaining 
as  the  political  news  to  be  found  any  day  in 
the  newspaper.  The  very  name  of  the  book 
raises  expectations  of  another  kind.  One 
supposes  that  the  Americanisms  of  manner, 
language,  and  character  of  the  transatlantic 
young  lady  who  becomes  an  English  duchess 
will  give  a  certain  piquancy  and  fresliness 
to  a  story  written  al)oiit  her.  But  the 
Dudiess  of  Windsor  is  a  model  of  correct 
l)eliaviour ;  and  thougli  she  does  sometimes, 
by  chance,  "  guess  "  things  after  the  manner 
of  her  country,  she  might  pass  for  a  model 
of  British  propriety.  Captain  looker  comes 
upon  the  scene  at  an  early  period  of  the 
story,  as  a  clubman  who  seems  to  live  by 
his  wits.  He  lias  had  adventures  and  seen 
the  world,  and  the  reader  liopes  he  wiU  give 
some  liveliness  to  the  tale.  But  the  more 
we  see  of  Captain  Kokor  tlie  more  prosaic 
he  becomes.  Other  characters  are  intro- 
duced, among  them  a  Home  Eiile  member 
of  Parliament,  whose  name  savours  of 
fun,  but  the  atmosphere  of  the  story 
appears  to  reduce  them  all  to  a  dead 
level.  The  ducJiess's  husband — he  and  .she 
are  Manjiiess  and  Marchioness  of  Slough 
through  most  of  the  book  —  talks 
with  a  priggisli  accuracy  on  all  occasions. 
Even  Mr.  Bayle,  the  duchess's  father, 
tliough  his  American  instincts  are  never 
quite  overborne  bj'his  British  surroundings, 
cannot  rise  above  the  prevailing  flatness. 
At  times  he  seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a 
liiece  of  humour,  but  it  disappears  in 
Johnsonian  English  when  it  should  have 
flashed  out  in  the  vernacular  of  Jonathan. 
There  is  absolutely  no  plot  in  the  story. 
One  chapter  has  evidently  suggested  another ; 
one  person  talks  like  another  ;  one  incident 
is  as  prominent  as  another.  The  exercise 
of  reading  the  three  volumes  is  like  that 
of  walking  for  a  long  time  on  a  dead  flat, 
and  any  one  who  has  tried  this  last  will 
long  for  some  hills  to  climb  and  some  valleys 
to  dip  into. 

Mr.  James  has  a  lightness  of  touch,  and 
a  skill  in  picturesque  description,  which  are 
very  pleasing.  His  llotnantic  Rigmarole  will 
wliilo  away  an  afternoon  as  agreeably  as  any 
one  could  wish.  Tlie  "sylyan  joys  of 
Stillwater"  might  not  seem  .so  attractive  to 
people  who  tried  them  for  tliemselves  as  he 
makes  tliem  appear,  but  his  good  offlces  are 
the  more  to  lie  valued  for  that  reason.  At 
any  rate  it  would  be  well  to  read  liis  account 
of  the  ways  of  Stillwater  and  its  people 
before  making  tlie  actual  acquaintance  of 
Squire  Beaumont  and  taking  rooms  at  the 
North  Star.  Mr.  James  can  write  with 
pathos  as  well  as  with  humour.  The  story 
told  in  " Dr.  W^ells's  Manuscript"  is  good 
enough  and  touching  enough  to  have  been 
written  by  Dickens. 

In  Madeline  Poicer  materials  not  at  all 
new  to  fiction  are  sldUully  used  in  the 
working  out  of  a  very  effective  and  well- 
written  storj'.  Madeline  has  a  step-mother, 
who  has  an  eligible  son.  It  is  the  step- 
mother's wish,  and  to  her  son's  interest,  that 
the  two  young  people  shoidd  marry.     But 


Madeline  loves  somebody  else,  who  adores 
her.  The  lovers,  however,  are  separated  by 
a  crafty  design,  and  each  is  made  to  believe 
that  the  other  has  been  false  to  the  affec- 
tion plighted  between  them.  This  gives 
the  step-mother  the  opportunity  she  has 
manoeuvred  for  ;  but  Madeline  escapes  from 
the  toils  she  spreads,  and  supports  herself 
bravely  in  London.  Then  some  startling 
things  happen,  which  the  reader  miLst  dis- 
cover for  himself.  He  has  but  to  follow  the 
diligent  investigations  of  old  Matt  Pearce, 
ex-detectivp,  Madeline's  friend  and  fellow- 
lodger,  and  Jie  wiU  be  rewarded  for  liis 
pains.  It  is  needless  to  say  tliat  the  course 
of  true  love  runs  smoothly  at  last. 

The  Selwoi  of  Art  is  a  slight  stoiy,  but 
one  of  more  than  average  merit.  There  is  a 
pleasant  freshness  about  it ;  one  has  not 
met  any  of  the  people  or  heard  of  their  little 
belongings  before.  Plain  girls  who  are 
patterns  of  goodness  are  not  unfamiliar; 
but  Emmeline  Harris  was  sometliing  more 
tlian  this.  While  her  virtues  were  all 
intensely  practical,  she  had  a  genius  for  art. 
Her  goodness  won  her  the  affections  of  dear 
old  Mr.  Stone,  who  made  lier  rich,  and  the 
signs  of  her  genius  first  attracted  the  man 
she  maiTied.  Tlie  storj-  is  full  of  human 
nature  in  various  .shades  and  soi-ts,  and  is 
told  with  not  a  little  skill. 

A  cluster  of  Australian  stories  by  Aus- 
tralian ladies  is  sometliing  novel ;  Init  the 
novelty  lias  a  charm  of  its  own,  for  the 
sliort  tales  in  the  volume  called  C'oo-ci-  are 
exceptionally  smart.  "  The  Tragedy  in  a 
Studio,"  by  Mrs.  Patchett  Martin,  who 
edits  the  volume,  is  a  graphic  sketch,  fidl 
of  local  colour.  The  heroine  of  the  story 
comes  to  England,  and  it  is  in  an  English 
studio  that  the  final  scene  occurs ;  but  the 
strong  air  of  the  antipodes  seems  to  give 
some  of  its  vigour  to  the  drnouement.  "  The 
Victims  of  Circe "  is  perhaps  more  dis- 
tinctly an  Australian  story,  though  the  types 
of  Circe  are  pretty  much  the  same  all  the 
world  over.  In  this  instance  the  wiles  and 
wantonness  of  the  creature  are  exceedinglj' 
well  depicted ;  her  victims — those  of  them 
at  least  with  whom  the  reader  feels  most 
sympathy — do  not  come  to  much  harm. 
Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  who,  as  we  are 
reminded,  is  an  old  Australian,  contributes 
a  fanciful  piece  about  the  "  Bunyiji,"  which 
seems  to  occupy  the  same  place  in  Australian 
lore  that  the  sea-serpent  holds  in  the  legends 
of  old-world  mai-iners. 

Lou  VerritoK  is  strongly  suggestive  of  Mr. 
Bret  Harte,  as  any  story  of  ranch  life  in 
California  could  liardly  fail  to  be.  But  it 
would  be  foolish  to  quarrel  with  a  fresh, 
bright,  interesting  stor}-  because  somebody 
else  might  have  written  it,  and  written  it 
with  perhaps  a  little  more  freshness  and 
brightness.  A  heroine  liorn  in  j)rimitive 
surroundings,  who  has  a  primitive  appre- 
ciation of  Nature,  and  is  very  beautiful  to 
boot,  makes  an  admirable  central  figure  for 
a  tale.  She  does  not  belong  to  civilisation, 
but  she  is  unsophisticated.  On  tlie  scene  of 
which  she  is  the  central  figure  comes  a  pro- 
nounced representative  of  civilisation,  a  San 
Franciscan  capitalist,  who  knows  nothing  as 
yet  of  her  wild  West,  as  she  knows  notliing 
of  his  cultivated  city  life.     The  extremes 
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meet,  and  adapt  themselves  to  each  other,  as 
extremes  generally  do.  There  is  a  pleasant 
air  of  romance  about  the  story,  though  some 
of  its  charm  may  possibly  be  the  effect  of 
distance. 

There  is  neither  romance  nor  charm  about 
Tliornkigh  House,  tliough  it,  too,  may  be  true 
to  life — the  dull  and  dreary  life  it  describes. 
But  why  it  should  be  thought  well  to  repro- 
duce life  of  this  sort,  otherwise  than  in  the 
local  parish  magazine,  one  cannot  imdor- 
stand.  TJie  affairs  of  the  vill.igo  club,  and  the 
gossip  and  match-making  of  a  small  circle 
in  a  small  neighbourhood,  may  be  matters 
of  considerable  interest  to  a  few  people,  but 
they  are  wearisome  when  they  occupy  nearly 
three  hundred  pages  of  small  print. 

George  Cotterell. 


CUIiRENT  LTTKnATVnE. 

rtraren  in  fJu-  Rod-.  By  Samuel  Kinns. 
(Cassell.)  For  this  stately  volume  a  largo 
circulation  may  be  confidently  predicted.  It  is 
a  popular  work,  profusely  illu.strated,  wholly  un- 
critical, and  of  that  pseudo-scientific  class  which 
nowadays  finds  so  many  readers.  Dr.  Kinns's 
object  is  to  confirm  the  historical  and  scientific 
accuracy  of  the  Bible  "by  reference  to  the 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian  monuments  in  the 
British  Museum  and  elsewhere,"  The  book  is 
dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Lord  Chancolloi', 
and  contains  an  im])Qsing  list  of  subscribers, 
comprising  d\ikes,  earls,  fifteen  bishops,  and 
similar  not.abilitics,  whose  names  .arc  piinted  in 
capitals,  those  of  lesser  note  being  relegated  to 
smaller  type.  The  class  of  readers  for  whom 
tlie  book  is  adapted  is  indicated  by  the  courage 
with  which  the  author  sets  forth  on  the  title- 
page  his  qualifications  for  the  task  he  has 
attempted.  He  is  not  oidy  a  "  Member  of  the 
Biblical  Archaeological  Society  "  {sic),  but  also 
a  "Fellow  of  Zion  College,"  and  possessed  of 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  whether  from  the  mii- 
versity  of  Weissnichtwo  or  elsewhere  wo  are 
left  to  conjecture.  The  book  is  not  one  for 
serious  review,  but  a  few  gems  may  be  selected. 
Darwinism  and  the  whole  modern  doctrine  of 
evolution  are  denounced  in  no  measiu-ed  terms. 
"  The  advent  of  each  species  has  been  a  separate 
act  of  creation."  The  Garden  of  Eden  "ex- 
tended for  several  miles,  and  was  shut  in  by  an 
impenetrable  fence."  Adam  and  Eve  employed 
themselves  in  "  singing  impromptu  songs  in 
the  glades  of  that  delightful  garden."  Col. 
O'KeUy's  parrot,  which  died  in  1S02,  spoke  so 
intelhgently  that  there  was  no  reason  why  Eve 
sliould  be  siu'prised  when  she  was  "  accosted 
by  a  beautiful  serpent,  which,  doubtless,  had 
often  attracted  her  attention  by  its  graceful 
motions  and  glittering  scales."  It  is,  however, 
greatly  to  bo  regretted  that  Cain  m.ido  "an 
improper  reply"  when  asked  whore  his  brother 
was.  When  Seth  was  born  the  popidation  of 
the  world  probably  amounted  to  22,220 
souls,  which  would  leave  20,000  to  "  avenge 
the  death  of  Abel "  if  we  strike  out 
2200  for  "any  casualtyj)"  that  may  have 
occurred.  "Noah  would  doubtless  preserve 
with  great  care"  the  prophecies  of  Enoch. 
The  book  of  Enoch,  as  we  have  it,  is,  liowevor, 
a  forgery,  with  the  exception  of  the  passage 
quoted  by  St.  Jude,  "  which  was  inserted  to 
give  an  apparent  authenticity  "  to  the  spurious 
work.  There  is  no  real  difficidty  about  ' '  the 
longevity  of  the  antediluvian"  patriarchs, 
because  the  Eev.  F.  Paynter  has  in  his  garden 
an  oak  tree  not  loss  than  .SOO  years  old ;  while 
the  author,  when  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
found  yew  trees  growing  in  the  park  which 
were  quite  two  thousand  years  old ;  and,  since 
Isaiah  says  "  as  the  days  of  a  tree  arc  the  days 


of  my  people,"  we  may  expect  on  the  anival 
of  the  mUlenium  a  return  to  the  longevity  of 
Methuselah ;  but  how  two  thousand  years  could 
be  comprised  in  a  single  millenium  we  are  not 
informed.  Possibly  there  may  be  some  mis- 
take about  the  age  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  yews. 
At  the  time  of  the  deluge  the  population  of  the 
earth  amounted  to  "  at  least  two  mUUons."  The 
palaeoUthic  people  of  Western  Europe  could  not 
then  have  been  in  existence,  since  "every 
hmuan  being  was  destroyed,"  though  the 
deluge  did  not  extend  to  Europe,  the  waters  of 
the  Meditcn-ancan  being  ' '  in  all  probability 
tilted  over  the  band  by  an  earthquake "  m  an 
easterly  direction.  All  existing  nations  are 
descended  from  Noah.  Dr.  Kinns  ignores  all 
modern  criticism  as  to  the  dates  of  tho 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  objections 
to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  are 
"  untenable,"  and  there  is  "no  doubt "  that  tho 
whole  of  the  book  of  Daniel  was  written  by 
Daniel.  Dr.  Kinns  tells  us  that  he  has 
"  amalgamated  his  own  thoughts  and  dis- 
coveries with  those  of  eminent  Egyptologists  "  ; 
and  he  lias  also  "amalgamated"  tho 
irresponsible  chatter  of  various  persons  who 
happened  to  sit  near  him  while  he  was  pursuing 
his  studies  in  the  reading-room  of  the  British 
Musemn.  "  Thus,"  he  moraUses,  "  we  help  one 
another  to  collect  and  distribute  interesting 
information."  He  seems  to  h.ave  consulted 
Lempriei'c's  Classical  Dictionary,  which  is  "a 
generally  excellent  work,"  though  occasionally 
' '  incorrect."  He  has  also  made  use  of  the  works 
of  the  late  Dr.  Kitto  and  similar  authorities, 
which  have  led  liim  to  the  conclusion  tliat  "  the 
mythologies  of  the  Egy])ti.ans,  Assyrians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Hindus,  were  all  based 
upon  perversions  of  the  origin.al  story  of 
Redemption."  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  first 
edition  of  this  .silly  and  pretentious  work,  con- 
sisting of  a  thous.and  copies,  was  exhausted  in 
a  fortnight,  and  that  a  second  edition  is 
annoiuiced  for  immediate  publication. 

S/:itchi'S  frcin  a  Nilf  Hteamcr.  By  H.  M.  and 
N.  Tirard.  (Kegau  Paid  &  Co.)  Our  author's 
experiences  were  confined  to  the  Nile  voyage 
on  one  of  Cook's  excursion  boats,  and  Mis, 
Tirard  tells  us  in  her  preface  that  it  is  for  such 
tourists  that  her  book  is  intended.  She  has 
skilfully  chosen  her  audience.  There  is  a  large 
class  of  travellers  who  find  "Murray"  too 
abstruse,  and  prefer  a  guidebook  sprinkled 
with  descriptions  of  crocodiles,  sunsets,  and 
donkey-boys,  and  bedewed  with  gushes  of 
admiration  conveyed  in  dubious  Enghsh.  And 
it  is  for  the  benefit  of  such  tourists,  who  will 
doubtless  appreciate  the  forthought,  that  words 
like  "backsheesh,"  "  cartouche,"  "  sheikh,"  and 
"  hieroglyphics,"  are  translated  in  footnotes. 
Mrs.  Tirard  tells  us  that  the  illustrations  may 
serve  to  prove  that  "sketching  is  quite  pos- 
sible" from  a  steamer  in  motion.  And  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  hasty  and  unfinished 
aiipearaucc  of  her  sketches  is  precisely  what 
might  bo  expected  under  tho  circumstances. 
Although  the  date  of  the  tour  is  not  given,  it 
appears  from  internal  evidence  that  it  took 
place  three  or  four  years  ago  ;  the  descriptions 
of  some  of  the  Theban  temples  are,  therefore, 
misleading,  owing  to  the  progress  of  recent 
excavation.  Unseen  sights,  however,  are  not 
left  iindescribed.  On  p.  90  our  author  extracts 
from  her  guidebook  an  account  of  certain 
sculptures,  though,  as  she  ingenuously  states, 
"  they  are  entirely  covered  up  with  rubbish." 
The  note  on  p.  242,  concerning  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  mummies  at  Deyr-el-Bahari,  repro- 
duces, with  all  its  errors,  the  telegraphic 
report  which  appeared  at  the  time  hi  the  daily 
papers ;  M.  Grebaut  actually  figuring  as  M. 
' '  Grevant. ' '  The  concluding  chapter  is  the  best 
in  the  book.  It  gives  a  graphic  account  of  Cairo 
and  tho  neighbourhood  ;  while  the  mmierous 
plans  of  temples  are  correctly  reproduced  from 


the  usual  sources,  and  will  be  useful  to  those 
who  do  not  possess  the  original  works. 

Alone  Thromjh  Syria.  By  Helen  E.  Miller. 
(Kegan  Paul  it  Co.)  This  is  a  book  of  a 
different  type  to  the  preceding.  It  is  con- 
scientiously written,  though  somewhat  goody 
in  tone,  which  will  not  render  it  less  popular 
with  the  average  Philistine  reader ;  while  some 
of  the  experiences  it  describes  are  novel  and 
even  amusing.  Tho  first  part  of  the  volume 
deals  with  the  beaten  track  of  the  Nile  ti'iji ; 
but  the  interest  begins  when  Miss  Miller 
relates  her  .adventures  in  Syria,  where,  un- 
provided with  a  tent,  she  was  accouipaidod  only 
by  a  native  serv.ant,  and  had  to  trust  for  nightly 
shelter  to  local  hospitaUty.  Wlien  missionary 
stations  were  unavailable,  she  was  forced  to 
sleep  in  the  houses  of  native  famiUes  upon  a 
rug  spread  on  tho  floor,  in  rooms  bedlcss  and 
windowless.  It  was  hardly  necessary  for  Miss 
Miller  to  inform  us  that  she  views  "eccle- 
siastical matters  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
Chiu-chwoman " ;  scraps  of  hymns  or  texts, 
applicable  or  inapidicable,  are  persistently 
dragged  in ;  while  it  was  needless  to  designate 
so  constantly  the  Copts  as  "heretics,"  and 
religions  other  than  her  own  as  "false."  On 
p.  274  there  is  a  mysterious  paragraph  con- 
cerning the  workers  at  the  British  Ss'rian 
Mission  at  Tyre,  who  "deplored  to  mo  the 
activity  of  the  Roman  Church  there,  from 
which,  .and  from  tho  Greek  Church  also,  it 
seemed  that  their  few  converts  had  been 
made  "  I  Apparently,  the  ladies  of  the  Mission 
would  rather  see  the  natives  Moslems  than 
Roman  Catholics.  And  it  would  seem  as  if 
tho  perversion  of  members  of  other  Christian 
churches  is  the  aim  and  object  of  our  missionary 
societies.  Miss  Miller  must  be  congratulated 
on  her  pluck  and  the  tenacity  of  jiurposo 
with  which  she  carried  out  her  plans  in  face  of 
all  difficulties. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

M«.  Whitley  Stokes,  who  was  already  a 
rarresiiomlunf,  has  now  been  electwl  one  of  the 
eight  fissoriea  I'iranyrs  of  the  Academic  des 
Inscriptions — an  honour  which,  we  believe,  he 
shares  among  Englishmen  only  with  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson. 

Mb.  Samxtel  Rawson  Gardiner  has  con- 
sented to  take  the  chau-  at  the  annual  AVyko- 
hamist  dinner,  which  will  be  held  in  London  in 
June.  Mr.  Gardiner  entered  Commoners  in 
1841,  during  the  early  years  of  Dr.  Moberly's 
rule  ;  and  .among  his  contcmiiorarios  were  the 
present  Lord  Justice  Lopes,  Bishop  Randall, 
Admiral  Sir  Anthony  Hoskins,  the  Rev.  H. 
Fumeaux,  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Tozor,  and  Colonel 
Malleson. 

Mu.  George  Russell's  memoir  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  the  series  of  "  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
Queen,"  will  not  be  published  until  the  second 
week  in  Jidy,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  American  copyright  act.  Among  books 
which  have  been  postponed  to  the  autumn  we 
may  mention  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  descriptive 
account  of  his  tour  in  America  and  Japan,  and 
Archdeacon  Farrar's  novel  dealing  with  the 
early  Christians. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Cust  is  painting  at  the 
Chiswick  Press,  in  a  limited  edition  for  private 
circulation,  a  handsome  quarto  volume,  to  be 
entitled  Some  Account  of  the  Stnurt^  of  Aiihif/nij. 
This  history  of  the  eleven  Scottish  Seigneurs  of 
Aubigny  in  Prance  of  the  name  of  Stuart 
begins  with  an  accoimt  of  the  martial  exploits 
of  Sir  John  Stuart,  of  Damley  (the  ancestor  of 
the  Stuarts  of  Lenox),  to  whom  Charles  VII. 
of  France  gi-anted  the  Seigneurie  of  Aubigny 
in  1422,  as  a  reward  for  his  services  agauist 
the  Enghsh;  and  it  ends  with  the  Ufe  of 
Charles  Stuart,  the  last  Seigneur  of  Aubigny 
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and  Duke  of  Lenox  and  Riclimond,  of  the 
Stuart  line,  who  died  in  Uu2.  The  Queen,  who 
is  descended  from  the  first  Seigneur  of  Aubigny, 
tlirough  the  marriage  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
with  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley,  has  accepted 
tlic  dedication  of  the  work,  in  which  a  pedigree 
will  bo  found  showng  the  relationship  of  the 
Stuarts  of  Lenox  and  Aubigny  to  the  royal  liouse 
of  Stuart.  Anotlioi'  pedigree  will  exhibit  the 
many  Knglish  and  Scottish  noblo  families  who 
are  descended  from  the  dauglitoi'S  f)f  the  two 
Esmo  Stua7'ts,  the  first  ancl  third  Dukes  of 
Lenox,  who  were  also  the  sixth  and  seventh 
Seigneurs  of  Aubigny,  giving  also  their  ilescent 
from  the  historic  families  of  Visconti  of  Milan, 
and  della  Scala  of  Verona. 

Messes.  Swan  Soxnkxsciiein  i^i  Co.  will 
shortly  add  to  their  "  Social  Science  Series"  a 
volume  entitled  Tlie  Dratit'ite  Alien  in  ICtu/hind. 
The  work  will  be  a  symposium  from  the  hands 
of  fourteen  writers,  who  share  the  conviction 
that  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  preventing 
the  free  importation  of  destitution  and  vice 
into  England.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  Ladj' 
Dorothy  Nevill,  Mr.  W.  A.  Mao  Arthur,  and  a 
prominent  civil  servant  are  among  the  con- 
tributors. The  book  -will  be  edited  by  Mr. 
Arnold  White,  who  prefixes  a  general  statement 
of  the  case. 

Aprapos  of  the  Boyal  Naval  Exhibition, 
Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  will  publish  next  week 
Southey's  Life  of  N<  lion  as  a  volume  of  their 
"  National  Library,"  and  also  an  octavo  edition 
of  the  same  work  with  eight  full-page  plates. 
They  are  also  about  to  issue  In  a  Connin;/ 
Tower;  or  How  I  took  H.M.S.  Majedic  into 
Action,  a  story  of  modern  ironclad  warfare  by 
Mr.  H.  O.  Arnold  Forster,  with  original  illus- 
trations b}'  ifr.  W.  H.  Overend. 

ANOTHER  idea  born  of  the  Naval  Exhibition  is 
Mr.  John  Ashton'scompilation,  Ileal  Sailor  Sont/s, 
the  dedication  of  which  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  The  work  will  appear 
almost  at  once  in  sumptuous  fonn  from  the 
Lcadenhall  Press,  and  wiU  be  full  of  quaint 
illustrations. 

Tjie  following  are  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant articles  in  the  seventh  volume  of 
Chamhers's  Eneyclopaedia,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  June: — "Isle  of  Man,"  by  the  Eev. 
Tom  Brown;  "Marlowe"  and  "Marston,"  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen ;  "  P.  D.  Maurice,"  by  Judge 
Hughes;  "Mecca"  and  "Medina,"  by  Mr. 
Stanley  Lane-Poole  ;  "Meteorology,"  by  Dr. 
Buchan;  "  Milton,"  by  Dr.  Richard  Garnett; 
"  Mimicry,"  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Poulton  ;  "  Moliere," 
by  Mr.  G.  Saintsbury;  "Money"  and  "National 
Debt,"  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Nicholson  .-  "  John  Mor- 
ley,"  by  Sir  Edward  Grey ;  "Moimtains,"  by 
Prof.  James  Geikie  ;  "  Mythology,"  by  Mr.  F. 
B,  Jevons ;  "Names"  and  "Palaeography," 
by  Canon  Isaac  Taylor  ;  "  Negroes,"  by  Dr.  D. 
G.  Brinton;  "  Nelson,"  byProf.  J.K.Laughton; 
"Newman,"  by R.  H.  Hutton  ;  "  Nihilism,"  by 
Prince  Kropotkine;  "Numismatics,"  by  Dr. 
Barclay  V.  Head ;  "Ogam,"  by  Prof.  Rhys: 
"  Orchard,"  "  Peach,"  and  "  Pear,"  by  Mr.  R. 
D.  Blackmore ;  "  Oxford,"  by  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Clark;  "Painting,"  by  Mr.  P.  G.  Hamerton ; 
"  Palestine,"  by  Mr.  Walter  Besant  and  Prof. 
Hull;  "Parliament,"  by  Mr.  T.  Raleigh; 
"  Father  Parsons,"  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Law;  "  St. 
Patrick,"  by  Prof.  G.  T.  Stokes;  and  "St. 
Paul,"  by  Archdeacon  Farrar. 

Messrs.  Henev  &  Co.  have  at  press  The 
nrieJie/oi-s'  Chih,  a  collection  of  bizarre  humour 
and  topical  literary  satire,  by  Mr.  Zangwill, 
illustrated  by  Mr.  George  Hutchinson.  The 
book  will  bfi  published  simultaneously  in 
England  and  America  at  a  pojjular  price. 
Me.ssrs.  Brentar.o  are  the  Anrerican  publishers. 

Me.  Thomas  St.  E.  Hake,  author  of  "  In 
Letters  of  Gold,"  has  a  novel   in  the  press, 


entitled  Witliin  Smitul  of  tlie  Wdr.  Messrs. 
Cassell  &  Co.  are  the  publishers. 

A  nooK  entitled  What  Ood  hath  JVrom/ht  is 
now  in  the  press,  giving  a  detailed  account  of 
tlic  recent  mission  tour  of  the  Eev.  G.  C.  Gmbb 
through  Ceylon,  South  India,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Cape  Colony.  Messrs.  E. 
Marlborough  iV;  Co.  will  be  the  publishers. 

Messrs.  Wii.mam  Andrews  &  Co.,  of  Hull, 
will  publish  at  onoo  Afi/  Christ  and  other  Poems, 
by  tlie  Rev.  El  vet  Lewis,  .author  of  "The  Sweet 
Singers  of  Wales." 

Messes.  Diouy  &  Long  have  in  the  press  a 
fifth  edition  of  Mr.  Percy  Russell's  Author's 
Mri limit,  with  prefatory  remarks  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Gl.adstone. 

Mr.  Frederick  Wedmoke's  short  story  in 
the  new  numlier  of  The  Fortniiihtlij  Iierievt  is, 
perhaps,  the  first  purely  "  literaiy  piece  "  that 
he    has   chosen  to  publish  since   Pastorals  of 

Franrr. 

The  forthcoming  nuuiber  of  the  Iteliijions 
Ilrrieiii  of  Pericws  will  contain  articles  on 
"Nonconformity  in  England,"  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bradford ;  "  An  Eternity  of  Idleness,"  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Clifford  ;  a  sermon  by  Archdeacon 
Farrar;  and  a  portrait  of  the  lat«  Dr. 
Prcssense. 

Me.  John  Fjiowde,  chief  librarian  of  the 
Barrow-in  -  Furness  Public  Librarj-,  and 
formerly  of  Liverpool,  has  been  appointed  to 
fill  the  position  of  chief  librarian  to  the 
Public  Library  at  Rermondsey. 

The  meeting  of  the  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes 
on  Friday,  May  1,  was  of  exceptional  interest, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Charles  Plumptre 
Johnson  made  a  communication  of  his  discovery 
in  a  defunct  magazine.  The  Britannia,  of  an 
hitherto  unrecorded  contribution  by  Thackeray, 
entitled  "Reading  a  Poem,"  a  /eii  d'esprit  of 
the  Yellowplush  period,  satirising  the  noble 
poetasters  of  the  day.  Mr.  Johnson  read  a 
long  extract,  and  oflered  a  limited  reprint,  in 
the  format  of  the  Sette's  opuscula,  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  brethren.  The  meeting  was 
the  first  under  the  newly  elected  president, 
Mr.  Charles  Haite,  the  well-known  black  and 
white  artist.  Among  the  guests  present  were 
Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  Mr. 
Edwin  Long,  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  Mr.  Onslow 
Ford,  Mr.  Norman  Maccoll,  Mr.  Alfred  East, 
Mr.  Clement  Shorter,  Mr.  T.  C.  Venables,  Mr. 
Charles  Holme,  Mr.  G.  E.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond Ritchie,  Dr.  George  Johnson,  Prof. 
Silvanus  Thompson,  Prof.  Crookes,  Mr.  William 
Carruthers,  and  Mr.  Fred  Villiers. 

On  Monday  next,  and  the  three  following 
days,  Messrs.  Sotheby  will  be  engaged  in  selling 
a  portion  of  the  library  of  Lord  Braboume, 
who  has  apparently  resolved  to  disperse  the 
almost  unrivalled  collection  of  comity  histories 
and  other  topographical  works  which  he  has 
been  acquiring  during  the  past  few  years. 
Many  of  them  are  large-paper  copies,  haud- 
somelj'  bound.  There  are  also  included  in  the 
sale  a  large  number  of  letters  addressed  to  Sir  J. 
Banks  and  Sir  E.  Knatchbiill,  and  nine  holo- 
graph letters  of  Jane  Austen,  whese  correspond- 
ence (it  may  be  remembered)  Lord  Braboume 
edited  in  ISSi.  These  letters  seem  to  be 
addressed  to  Miss  Cassandra  Austen,  Lord 
Braboxn-ne"s  great-aunt. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Henley's  Booh-  of  Verses  (David 
Nutt)  has  just  attained  the  distinction  of  a 
third  edition,  in  handsome  p.aper  and  binding. 
For  the  encouragement  of  young  poets,  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  first  edition  appeared  in  June, 
1888,  and  the  second  edition  in  April,  1889; 
and  that  each  of  these  consisted  of  one  thousand 
copies.  The  third  is  a  reprint  of  the  second, 
which  contained  a  few  poems  not  to  be  found 
in  the  first. 


A  Beelin  paper  publishes  the  following 
epigrammatic  f'toe/e,  which  Prof.  Buchheim 
sent  to  the  late  Count  von  Moltke  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  ninetieth  birthday  : 

"  Durch  Wortc  nicht,  durch  Tfiateu  nur, 
Hast  du  den  hijchsten  Ruhm  emingeu  ; 
L'ud  weil  du  nie  viel  Worteu  hold, 
Sei  dir  dies  kurze  Lob  gesungen." 


UNIVERSITY  JOTTINGS. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Crown  to  be  chancellor  of  London  Uni- 
versity, in  the  room  of  the  late  Lord  Granville. 

Dr.  Ai.I'eed  Barry,  sometime  Bishoj)  of 
Sydney,  has  been  appointed  by  the  heads  of 
houses  at  Oxford  to  deliver  the  Bampton 
lectures  for  next  year.  Dr.  Barry,  who  was 
educated  at  Ti'inity  College,  Cambridge, 
received  the  honorary  degi-ee  of  D.C.L.  from 
Oxford  at  the  commemoration  of  1870,  when 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  inaugurated  his 
chancellorship. 

Peoi'.  p.  ViNOGRADOiT,  of  Moscow,  has 
been  appointed  to  deliver  six  lectures  on  the 
Ilchestor  foundation  at  Oxford,  upon  "  Slavo- 
philism and  Western  Ideas  in  Russian  Culture." 
The  first  lecture  will  be  given  at  the  Taylor 
Institution  on  Thursday,  May  21. 

Dr.  Peile,  master  of  Christ's  College,  has 
resigned  the  readership  in  comparative  philologj' 
at  Cambridge,  to  which  he  was  appointed  on 
the  creation  of  the  office  in   18Si.     The  Dixie 

Erofessorship  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Cam- 
ridge  K  also  vacant,  owing  to  the  promotion 
of  Dr.  Mandell  Creighton  to  the  see  of  Peter- 
borough. This  chair  was  founded  in  the  same 
year. 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  registrary  at 
Cambridge,  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Luard, 
must,  in  accordance  with  statutory  provisions, 
be  filled  up  on  Wednesday  next.  May  l.'i,  when 
the  senate  mil  elect  one  of  two  members 
nominated  by  council  on  the  previous  day. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Grant,  of  King's,  who  has  been 
assistant-registrary  since  1885,  and  Mr.  H.  M. 
Taylor,  of  Trinity,  have  already  issued  their 
addresses  as  candidates. 

Mr.  James  Bryce,  rsgius  i)rofessor  of  civil  law 
at  Oxford,  was  to  deliver  a  public  lecture  to-day 
(Saturday)  upon  "  The  Nature  of  Sovereignty." 

The  Physical  Society  of  London  propose  to 
hold  their  usual  fortnightly  meeting  to-day 
(Saturday)  at  Cambridge. 

Wadham  College,  Oxford,  has  lent  to  the 
Royal  Naval  Exhibition  the  portrait  of  Blake 
that  hangs  in  its  hall,  and  also  the  two  gold 
medals  struck  to  commemorate  Blake's  victory 
at  Santa  Cruz,  which  are  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  Simon's  work. 

The  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert  has  issued  a  fly- 
leaf inviting  adhesions  to  a  scheme 

"  for  offering  to  those  undergraduates  who  dislike 
reading  ^^•ith  a  view  to  examinations  as  an  end  in 
themselves  .an  examination  (or  school)  by  which 
a  degree  of  high  character  should  be  given  at  the 
universities  without  competition  of  any  kind,  .and 
^vith  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  study  piirsiied 
for  its  own  sake." 

It  is  proposed  to  have  a  public  breakfast  on 
Tuesdaj',  May  19,  either  in  London  or  Oxford, 
for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  this  scheme  and 
receiving  suggestions  concerning  it. 

The  office  of  visitor  to  the  Slade  school  of 
fine  art,  recently  instituted  by  the  council  of 
University  College,  London,  has  been  accepted 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter.  Prof.  J.  H.  Middleton, 
of  Cambridge,  has  undertaken  to  give  three 
lectures  at  University  College  on  May  27  and 
29  and  June  1  at  4  p.m.  upon  "The  Develop- 
ment of  Art,  historically  treated," 
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Don  Rafael  Alta>[[ra,  the  author  of  the 
Historia  ih'hi  Propieihid  ('omuuaJ,  has  in  pre- 
pai-ation  a  volume  on  the  teaching  of  history. 
It  will  give  a  descriptive  account  of  the  methods 
pursued  by  the  chief  professors  of  history  in 
Europe  and  America,  including  Great  Britain. 
The  palm  for  excellence  seems  to  be  awarded  to 
the  French  professors,  and  after  them  to  those  of 
Germany  and  of  the  United  States.  The  work 
may  be  expected  next  month. 


VJ^nSK. 

PRAISE  OF  TirANATOS. 

Thanatos,  thy  praise  I  sing, 
Thou  immortal,  youthful  king  I 
Glorious  offerings  T  will  bring ; 
For,  men  say,  thou  liast  no  shrine, 
And  I  find  thou  art  divine 
As  uo  other  god  :  thy  rage 
Doth  preserve  the  Golden  Age. 
What  we  blame  is  thy  delay — 
Cut  the  flowers  ere  they  decay  ! 

Come,  we  would  not  derogate, 
Age  and  nipping  pains  we  hate ; 
Take  us  at  our  best  estate  ! 
A\'hile  the  head  bums  with  the  crown, 
In  the  battle,  strike  us  down  ! 
At  the  bride -feast  do  not  think 
From  tliy  summons  we  should  shrink  ; 
We  w^ould  give  our  latest  kiss 
To  a  life  still  warm  ^\'ith  bliss. 

Come,  and  take  us  to  the  train 
Of  dead  maidens  on  the  plain 
Where  white  lilies  have  no  stain ; 
Take  us  to  the  youths  that  thou 
Lov'st  to  choose,  of  fervid  brow, 
Unto  whom  thy  dreaded  name 
Hath  been  simply  known  as  Fame  : 
With  these  unpolluted  things 
Be  our  endless  revellings  ! 

MicH.\EL  Field. 


OniTVARY. 

Dn.    n.   R.    T.L'ART). 


We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  Richards  Luard,  senior  fellow  of  Trinity, 
vicar  of  Great  St.  Maiy's,  and  registrary  of  the 
university  since  1802.  He  died  at  his  residence. 
No.  1,  St.  Peter's-terrace,  Cambridge,  on 
Frid.ay,  May  1,  in  the  sixty-sixtli  year  of  his 
age.  From  the  nature  of  his  office,  no  man 
was  better  known  throughout  the  university ; 
.and  none  was  more  univers.illy  esteemed,  alike 
for  his  devotion  to  duty  and  for  the  courtesy 
of  his  m.anners.  He  kept  the  records  of  the 
university,  both  past  and  present,  in  admirable 
order,  and  proved  by  his  own  example  that 
antiquarian  learning  is  no  disqualification  for 
the  conduct  of  practical  aftairs. 

His  first  literary  work  was,  we  believe,  a 
memoir  of  Person,  contributed  to  the  volume 
of  Camhriihje  Essays,  published  in  1S,)7.  Later, 
ho  returned  to  the  same  subject,  and  edited  the 
Correspondence  of  Porson  (18G7).  At  tibout 
this  time,  also,  he  compiled  a  catalogue  of  the 
theological  MSS.  in  the  university  library.  In 
1872  he  brought  out  a  catalogue  of  Cambridge 
graduates  smce  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
of  which  a  second  edition  .appeared  in  188-l' 
Almost  the  only  book  that  he  published  in  the 
regular  way  was  a  short  treatise  on  The  lie- 
lations  hffirern  Fm/lnnd  and  linme  dnriny  the 
Enrlur  Pmiioii  of  the  ndiiu  of  Ilenrn  III 
(Cambridge,  1877).  ' 

But  Dr.  Luard's  fame  as  .an  historian  will 
always  be  maintained  by  his  numerous  and 
lp.arned  contributions  to  the  series  of  Chronicles 
and  Memorials  of  England  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  In  the  very  first  year 
that  this  series  was  started  (ISjS),  his  name 
appears  as  the^editor  of  three  Lives  of  Edward 


the  Confessor,  one  in  Norman  French  and  two 
in  Latin.  In  the  next  year  (1859),  this  was 
followed  by  an  edition  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Bai-tholomew  de  Cotton,  a  Normch  monk, 
whose  history  is  particularly  valuable  for  the 
latter  years  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy.  In  1861 
he  edited  the  Letters  of  Grosseteste,  bishop  of 
Lincoln  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  pointed 
out  in  his  Introduction  the  light  thrown  on  the 
ecclesiastical  and  social  condition  of  England 
at  that  time.  Between  18(54  and  1869  appeared 
the  five  volumes  (including  an  Index  and 
Glossaiy)  of  his  Anmles  Monastici,  which  con- 
tain the  ten  most  important  chronicles  compiled 
in  religious  houses  in  England  during  the  thir- 
teenth century— a  period  which  Dr.  Luard  had 
now  made  especially  his  own.  Next  (1872-1881) 
came  his  edition  in  seven  volumes  (including 
Additamenta  and  Index)  of  the  Chronica  Majoru 
of  Matthew  Paris,  of  which  the  portion  pre- 
ceding the  Norman  Conquest  had  never  before 
been  published.  And  only  last  year  (1890) 
appeared  the  tliird  and  concluding  volume  of  his 
last  work,  the  Flares  Ilistoriariirn,  collected  by 
Matthew  of  Westminster.  To  have  made  such 
important  contributions  to  the  accurate  know- 
ledge of  early  English  history  would  have 
been  much  for  a  mere  student ;  but  with  Dr. 
Luard  it  was  only  the  reqnies  ohlectamentiimfjHe 
of  his  daily  work  at  Cambridge. 


Next  week  we  hope  to  print  a  notice  of 
Thomas  Hare,  the  fartious  author  of  the 
minority  scheme  of  representation,  who  died 
on  May  6  at  the  great  age  of  85. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 
I-\     the    Exiiositor    for    May    Prof.     Ramsay 
retells  the  story  of  Glycerins  the  Deacon,  who, 
according    to  Archdeacon    Farrar,  about  373- 
374  A.D.,   "left  the   to^vn  [Venasa]   by  night 
with    a   band   of  gu-ls  and  some  youths,  and 
scandalised  the   countiy  by  wandering  about 
with  them  in  a  disorderly  manner,  dancing  and 
singing  hymns,  amid   the  jeers   of  the  coarse 
rustics."     Prof.   Ramsay  gives   translations  of 
the    two    letters  from   Basil  of   Caesarea  and 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  a  letter  from  BasU  to 
Glycerius,  and  shows  how  even  the  evidence  of 
Ba.sil   (who   is   opposed  to   Glycerius)  reveals 
various   details   inconsistent  with  the  received 
version  of  the  stoiy.     No  one  who  realises  the 
significance  of  dancing  in  the  old  popular  cults 
will  be   inclined    to   accept  our  Church  liis- 
torian's  view  without  protest :  and  Prof.  Ramsay 
gives  ample  ground  for  supposing  that  Gly- 
cerius did  but  give  in  his  adhesion  to  a  naive 
ceremony  of   early  Cappadocian   Christianity, 
which  Basil,  as  the  advocate  of  the  Catholic 
system,  was   determined  to  stamp  out.     Prof. 
Sanday  gives  his  fourth  paper  on  the  Synoptic 
question,  with  a  survey   of  recent  hypotheses 
(Abbott,    Wright,    Eesch,    Marshall).       Prof. 
Marshall,  in   his  now   paper  on  the  Aramaic 
Gospel,    examines   the  linguistic    evidence  by 
which   Resell  supports  his    theory  that    there 
was  a  primitive  evangelic   document   written, 
not  in  Aramaic,  but  in  Hebrew.      Prof.  Massie 
re-examines  the  "  Barachias  "  question  (Matt. 
xxiii.  35),  a  propns  of  a  passage  in  an  address  by 
Dr.  Martineau ;  Prof.  Cheyne  touches  on  the 
possibihty   of  "psalms  of   Solomon";    and  a 
first  inst.alment  is  given  of  the  characteristic 
theological   correspondence  between  Delitzsch 
and  his  friend  Hofmann. 

The  Ji  Irish  Qiio.rterhj  Rerieir  for  Apiil  con- 
tains a  sketch  of  Judaism  in  Prance  at  the 
present  day  by  Rabbin  S.  Debre ;  a  long  study 
on  Jewish  ethical  wills  by  I.  Abrahams ;  .and 
the  conclusion  of  his  sketch  of  Bacharach  by 
I'rof.  Kaufmann,  who  also  contributes  a  paper 
on  three  centuries  of  the  genealogy  of  the  most 
eminent   Anglo-Jewish    family  before    1290. 


Mr.  Abrahams  writes  a  criHcal  notice  of 
.Streanes  translation  of  the  Talmudic  treatise 
Uianxjah,  and  Dr.  Neubauer  reviews  of  Blau's 
Massoretie  Inrestiijations,  Epstein's  Eldad  ha- 
Dam,  and  Rohricht's  Bibliotheca  Geographica 
Palaestrnae.  Dr  Kohul  justifies  his  reading 
SyreHimerc3{" hooks   of  pleasure")  ior  Sifre 

Sndic'nSs.'^'^"'''  '^^^"'^^  ^-'^  °^- 
Tjie  Theolo<juch  Tijdschrift  contains  articles 
on  recent  criticisms  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  by  Dr.  Meyboom  ;  on  Cerinthus  in 
the  Apocalypse  by  Dr.  Volter;  and  on  the  report 
in  Josephus  touching  the  cause  and  the  dati>  of 
the  execution  of  John  the  Baptist,  compared 
with  the  n.arrativos  of  the  Synoptics;  .also 
review^!  an.l  notices  of  books  by  v.arious 
wi-iters,  including  Prof,  van  Bell  and  Prof 
Kuenen.  Among  the  books  noticed  are  Taylor 
on  the  Text  of  Micah,  Ilolfmanu's  Ilioh,  DiU- 
manns  l\'xtkritisches  ziim  lluche  Hiob,  and 
Renan's  Hisioire  d'Israel,  Part  iii. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  HISTORICAL 
THEOLOGY. 
The  roconstitution  of  the  old  Taylerian 
Society  (founded  in  London  m  1874)  as  the 
Society  of  Historical  Theology  ^vill,  it  is  hoped, 
render  the  appliances  of  theological  study  in 
Oxford  slightly  more  complete.  The  old  name 
was  thought  by  some  Oxford  friends  to  commit 
the  society  to  the  critical  or  theological  views  of 
the  late  J.  J.  Tayler  more  than  was  desirable. 
It  seemed  important,  therefore,  to  remove  even 
the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  of  theological 
partiahty  by  reorganizing  the  society  under  a 
new  name.  This  was  effected  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Onel  College  common  room  on  Tues- 
day, May  5.  The  object  of  the  society  is  the 
furtherance  of  theological  study,  partly  by 
meetings  for  reading  and  discussion  of  papers 
partly  by  the  performance  of  some  common 
piece  of  work  in  some  branch  of  theological 
research.  It  is  hoped  that  members  of  very 
v.anous  shades  of  opinion  may  be  attracted 
towards  this  society,  the  first  president  of 
which  IS  Prof.  Cheyne,  and  the  second,  elected 
in  anticipation  for  the  next  year,  will  be  Dr 
Fairbairn.  Though  the  name  of  the  societv 
emphasizes  the  predominantly  historical  (and 
therefore  critical)  nature  of  its  object,  it  is 
expressly  understood  that  the  philosophical 
basis  of  theology  is,  equaUy  with  the  historical 
progress  of  religious  thought,  a  fit  subject  for 
the  researches  of  its  members.  A  solid  piece  of 
work  in  Biblical  criticism  has  already  been 
taken  in  hand,  but  the  increased  interest  in 
philosophy  in  Oxford  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
philosophy  of  reUgion  will  not  be  neglected. 
The  membership  of  the  society  is  not  confined 
to  Oxford;  like  the  old  Taylerian,  it  seeks  to 
provide  a  centre  for  the  friends  of  theology 
scattered  in  many  places.  Tlie  hon.  sec.  is  Mi-. 
J.  E.  Carpenter,  109,  Banbuiy-road,  Oxford. 


SELECTED    FOREIGN    BOOKS. 

GENERAL    LITERATURE. 

BotiBOET,  P.     Nouveaux  pastels  (dix  portraits  d'honunes). 

Pans :  Lemeire.    3  fr.  50  o. 
DiiEAND,  L.     Le  credit  agricolp  en  France  et  ^  I'l'^tranffer. 

Pans :  MaresOii-    10  fr. 
HoRX,  E.     1a  grande  nation  1870—1871.     Preface  de  Jules 

Simon.    Paris :  Plon.    3  fr.  60  o. 
Hl-oo,  Victor,  fiMiwes  inMitea  de.    VoTaftes.    Paris:  Char- 

pentier.    3fr.  80e. 
LAViiLEVE,  E.  de.     I^  Monnaie  et  le  bimf^talliame  inter- 
national.   Paris  :  Alcan.    3  fr.  50  c. 
Maili,ap.i>,  le  Colonel  L.    EliTOents  de  la  giierre.    iropartie. 

Marches ;  stationnement ;  sureti'^.  Paiis :  Baudoin.  12  fr. 
NisABii,  D.    Essais  sur  IV-cole  romantique.    Paris :  Calmaon 

l/\-y.    3  fr.  50  c. 
Eamiro,  E.    L'lTuvre  lithographii'  de  Fi'licien  Rops.    Paris : 

Conquet.    20  fr. 
ScHRiiEi!,  M.  M.  A,    Ueb.  Titns  Andronicus.    Zur  Kritik  der 

neuesten  Bhatoqwreforschg.    Marburg:  Birert.    3  M. 
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Uuellensfoi-schg.    Leipzig :  Fook.    1  M.  20  Pf . 
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Lfg.    Berlin:  Wasmuth.    25 M. 

HISTOEY,  ETC. 

BAN'Ascn,  B.    Die  Niederlassungcn  der  Minoriten  ZMischen 

Weser  u.  Elbe  im  13.  Jahrh.    Breslau :  Koebner.    1  M. 

20  Pf. 
Mabmottax,  P.    Le  Grni'ml  Fromentin  et  l'ann(^  du  Kord, 

1792-1794.    Palis  :  Dubois.    7  fr.  60  c. 
OiiLv,  F.    Kiinigtum  u.  Fiiraten  zur  /.eit  Heinrichs  IV.    II. 

Leipzig :  Fock.    1  M. 
Pati-rit/,  R.     Thurii,  seine  Entstcbg.  u.  seine  Entwieklg. 

bis  zur  sicilischen  Expedition.    Berlin ;  Gaertner.    1  M. 

80  Pf. 
liiciiTKP.,    O.     Verfassungs-  u.   VerwaltunKSgescMchte   der 
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rnKrsDKNiircit,  pommersches.    3.  Bd.  2.  Abth.    1296—1300. 

Beorb.  v.  B.  Priimers.    Stettin :  Nagel.    12  M. 

PHY.SICAL   SCIENCE  AND   PHITXISOPHY. 

BAT-RcniNflER,  J.  Zweites  Milnebener  Steraverzeicliniss. 
Miinehen  :  Franz.    12  M. 

Britrakce  zur  Physiologie.  Carl  Ludwig  gewidraet.  Mar- 
burg :  Elwert.    5  M.  40  Pf . 

Hassert,  K.  Die  Nordpolargrenze  der  bewohnten  u. 
bewohnbarcn  Erde.    Ijeipzig:  Fock.    3  M. 

KuEi.z,  E.  Beitriige  zur  Kenntniss  d.  Olykogens.  Sliu- 
biirg :  Elwert.    2  M.  40  Pf. 

Pioii  cci,  L.    Flora  Marchigiana.    Turin  :  Loeseber.    20  fr. 

PiiMix,  F.  L'Anneo  philosophique.  I"'  Annre.  1S90. 
Paris :  Alcan.    ij  fr. 

Bi'BN'i-:r.  M.  Cnlorimetriscbe  Methodik.  Marburg ;  Elweit, 
2  M.  iO  Pf. 

PHIIX)r.OGY,  ETC. 
Fi'KTisT,  .T.     Glo&sarium  graeco-hebraeum   od.   der  ' 

Wiirtersebatz  der  jiid.  Midrascbwerke.    4.  Lfg. 

burg :  Triibner.    2  M.  50  Pf . 
GoDEFHov.      Dictionnaire   de   I'ancienne   langue   frani'aise. 

65e  Fasc.    Paris :  Bouillon.    5  fr. 
GoETz,  K.    Geschicbte  der  eyprianischen  f  jtteratui- 

der  Xeit  der  crsten  erhaltenen  Handscbriften. 

Heicli.    2  M.  40  Pf. 
I.ipprRT,  J,     Do  epistula  psoudariNtotelica  »fpi  ^aoi\(lai 

oommentatio.    Berlin  :  Mayer  .V  MiiUer.    1  M.  i»  Pf. 
PinANDET.LO.  L.    I.aute  u.  lAutenf  wi(  kelung  der  Mundai-t  v. 

Girgenti.    Bonn  :  Cohen.    2  M. 
SoiiAKHBLiM,  F.      I  eb.    den  Platoni.scben  Dialog  Kratjlos. 

Basel :  Reich.    1  M.  80  Pf. 
SiKiiEiiiNr.,  F.     Die  Behandlun^  der  Mjthen  u.  d.  Giltter- 

glaubeas  Itei  Lukrez.    I.eipzig:  Foek.    1  M. 
5CiM.viRi;i,r,  J.    Die  deutsch-franzosisclie  Spraeligi-enze  in  del- 

Schweiz.    1.  Tl.    Basel :  Georg.    3M. 
2ivi,  J.    Der  Commentar  d.  M.aimonide8  ziim  Tractat  Demai. 

Berlin  :  Mayer  &  Midler.    2  M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


but  ill   many   passages   Chaucer  has  evidently 
found  it  impracticable 

"  to  folowe  word  by  word  the  curiositee 
Of  Graunson," 

and  he  has  in  consequence  here  and  there  quite 
changed  Granson's  meaning. 

We  owe  the  identification,  quite  recently,  of 
the  original  Ballades  of  Oton  de  Granson  to 
M.  A.  Piagot,  who  has  printed  them  in 
Hamania  (Tom.  xix.  pp.  411-11()). 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  it  is 
now  evident  that  the  title,  "  Compleynt  of 
Venus,"  applied  to  Chaucer's  poem,  is  a  mis- 
nomer. Shirley  appears  to  be  responsible  for 
this  title.  Ho  supposed  "  that  Graunsome  made 
this  last  balado  for  Venus,  resembled  to  my  lady 
of  York ;  aiinswrring  the  complaynt  of  Mars  "  ; 
in  which  case,  says  Prof.  jSkeat  {Chawcr^s 
Minor  Poems,  p.  393),  Granson  must  have  read 
Chaucer's  "  Compleynt  of  Mars,"  and  attempted 
a  reply  to  it,  which  Chaucer,  by  request, 
Enghshed  soon  afterwards. 

Granson's  three  Ballades,  however — there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  over  wrote  a  "  Complain  te 
do  Venus  " — wore,  as  M.  Piagot  shows,  written 
in  his  youth  (he  was  bom  about  1340),  !./., 
in  all  probability  hefure  the  "  Compleynt  of 
Mars,"  to  which  Prof.  Skeat  (p.  Ix.)  assigns 
the  date  1374;  so  that  Shirley's  theory  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  hazardous,  if  not  altogether 
untenable.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  impos- 
sible now  to  accept  the  conjectural  d.ate,  1.393, 
assigned  by  Prof.  Skeat  io  Granson's  composi- 
tion, though  he  is  probably  right  in  his  supposi- 
tion that  Chaucer's  translation  of  it  was  made 
in  or  about  that  year. 

Paget  Toykhee. 


CHAUCER'S   "  CO.MPLEYNT  OF  VENl'S  " — A 
I'HOPCSED   EilENDATION. 

Stanboe  Grange,  Norfolk  :  April  27, 1891. 
In  the  first  stanza  of  the  second  Ballade  of 
the  so-called  "Compleynt  of  Venus,"  Chaucer 
has  literally  followed  Granson's  original  "  word 
by  word,"  as  he  calls  it,  save  in  one  line,  where 
the  French : 

"  Plaindre  en  dormant  ot  songior  a  la  dance  " 
is  i-endored  (according  to  the  printed  editions) : 

"  rieye  [mr.  Ploy)  in  eleping,  and  diemeii  at  the 
daunce." 

Chaucer  may  have  written  plcije  with  the 
object  of  adding  point  to  the  line ;  but,  seeing 
how  closely  he  has  kept  to  the  original  in  the 
rest  of  the  stanza,  it  is  probable  that  the  real 
reading  is  plcipie  (in  MS.  p7eye)=phiinilre.  A 
comparison  of  Chaucer's  version  with  the  original 
will  show  how  close  is  the  correspondence 
between  the  two  : 

"  Certes,  amour.-i,  c'est  chose  convenable 
Que  Toz  grans  biena  vous  faciez  comparer  : 
Veillier  ou  lit  et  jeuucr  a  la  table, 
Hire  plourant  et  en  plaingnaut  clianter, 
Baissier  lea  youx  quant  ou  doit  regarder, 
Souvent  ehangier  eoulour  et  conteuance, 
Plaindre  en  dormant  et  songier  a  la  dance, 
Tout  a  rcboiurs  de  ce  qu'on  vuelt  trouver." 

"  Xow  certes,  Love,  hit  is  right  covenable 
That  men  ful  dere  bye  the  nolble  tlung, 
As  wake  a-bedde,  and  fasten  at  the  table, 
Weping  to  laughe,  and  singe  in  compleyning, 
And  doun  to  caste  visage  and  loking. 
Often  to  chaungen  hewe  and  cont<>naunce, 
Ploye  (Pleyne  :')  in  sloping,  and  dremen  at  the 

daunce, 
Al  the  revera  of  any  glad  feling." 


.SIR  TirOMAS  MORE'S  TREAT.MENT  OF  IIERETirs. 
Record  Office :  May  4,  mn. 
The  question  proposed  to  me  by  Mr.  Watkiss 
Lloyd  is  really  not  very  difficult  to  answer. 
Suppose  that,  instead  of  a  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  it  were  the  case  of  a  respectable 
game-keeper  who  was  compelled  for  some 
reason  or  other  to  give  up  his  employment. 
Suppose  that  such  a  one  were  to  say  to  a  friend, 
"  You  may  ^vrite  upon  my  tombstone  that  I 
served  my  master  faithfully  for  many  years  to 
his  entire  satisfaction,  and  that  all  honest  men 
about  me  held  me  in  good  esteem  ;  but  that  I 
was  a  very  troublesome  man  to  thieves,  to 
murderers,  and  above  all  to  poachers."  Here 
you  have  precisely  the  same  "  ascending  scale  " 
that  you  And  in  the  epitaph  More  ■wi-ote  for  him- 
self ;  but  it  surely  would  not  imply  that  even  a 
gamekeeper  considered  that  poaching  (especially 
poaching  from  mere  thoughtlessness  or  ignor- 
ance of  the  law — was  quite  as  bad  a  thing  as 
robbery  or  murder.  It  would  only  mean  that 
the  gamekeeper's  duties  brought  him  into 
direct  collision  with  poachers,  but  that 
occasionally  he  had  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
most  desperate  characters,  as  uideed  poaching, 
a  wrong  thing  in  itself,  was  very  apt  to  lead  on 
to  worse  things. 

So  also  Sir  Tliomas  More,  as  Chancellor,  had 
but  little  to  do  ■with,  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  law ;  but  we  know  ,that  he 
sat  on  Commissions  for  the  suppression  of  heresy 
and  heretical  books.  And  1  presume  that  as  a 
leading  member  of  the  Privy  Council  he  must 
have  had  heretics  sometimes  brought  before 
him  in  the  Star  Chamber.  In  fact  Erasmus 
extols  his  clemency  in  that,  having  the  power 
of  putting  men  to  death  for  heresy,  he  strove 
only  to  cure  theu*  mental  condition  and 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  evil.  For  it  was 
difficult  to  deny  that,  judged  by  its  fruits, 
heresy  was  a  very  real  evil  in  those  days.  In 
Germany  it  had  given  rise  to  a  Peasants'  War, 
and   shortly  after 


insurrection  of  Anabaptists  at  Miinster.  In 
England  it  was  publishing  scurrilous 
pamphlets  full  of  the  most  shameful  falsehoods 
and  iiTeverence.  It  was  no  more  a  mere 
theological  evil  than  Monnonism.  More  hated 
it  with  all  his  soul,  and  did  his  utmost  to 
suppress  it,  but  by  means  strictly  humane  as 
well  as  legal. 

No  doubt  More  considered  erroneous  theology 
to  be  the  fountain-head  whence  social  evil 
ilowed;  and  though  I  do  not  accept  all  his 
theology  myself.  I  know  not  that  he  was 
wrong.  But  a  heretic,  it  should  be  iemembere<l, 
is  not  one  who  holds  wrong  opinions— we  all 
do  that,  more  or  less  in  the  course  of  life ;  he 
is  one  who  arrogantly  asserts,  in  the  face  of 
authority,  that  he  is  right,  when  he  is  not 
competent,  either  Ln  learning  or  in  judgment, 
to  discuss  the  matter.  Thought  was  as  free  in 
the  Middle  Ages  as  it  is  at  the  present  day ; 
but  if  a  fresh  thinker  saw  any  new  light  upon 
old  questions  he  was  expected  to  dispute  the 
point  in  the  schools  with  competent  theolo- 
gians, and  not  pour  a  flood  of  sophistries  into 
the  minds  of  admiring  congregations,  while 
claiming  absolute  irresi>onsibility  for  the  posi- 
tion he  took  up.  Of  course,  itoas  arotis  rhiiiif/i' 
tout  cda ;  the  old  system  has  passed  away,  for 
good  and  evil.  It  was  breaking  down  even  in 
Sir  Thomas  More's  day.  Yet  if  it  had  been 
fairly  administered  by  men  of  his  spirit,  the 
resort  to  faggots  abandoned,  and  tte  inde- 
pendence of  the  spiritual  head  at  Rome  upheld 
by  the  common  consent  of  the  secular  princes, 
a  unitf^d  Cliurch  throughout  Europe  miglit 
possibly  have  reformed  itself  and  defined 
(somewhat  differently  from  what  the  Comieil 
of  Trent  did)  the  doctrines  that  were  re.-iUy 
essential  to  Christianity,  leaving  a  large  free- 
dom of  o])inion  on  those  that  were  not.  As  it 
is,  we  are  left  to  the  operation  of  those  laws 
by  which  one  poison  is  sure  to  counteract 
another  in  the  long  run. 

James  Gairdner. 


.         ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ..    More's  resignation   of  the 

Here  the  translation  is  as  faithful  as  possible .    Chancellorship  it  gave  birth  to   a  formidable 


CYRlI.  TOURXEUR. 

Merton,  S.W. :  May  2,  1891. 
Some  interesting  facts  concerning  Cyril 
Toumeur,  the  dramatist,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  petition  of  Ids  widow  Maiy  to  the  Council 
of  War  praying  allowance  for  her  husliand's 
service.     It  is  dated  April  IG,  lG3:i. 

Toumeur,  having  settled  means  under  the 
States  of  Holland  of  £00  per  annum,  was 
chosen  by  Edward,  Viscount  Wimbledon,  to 
' '  go  upon  the  Cadiz  action  as  secretary  to  the 
Council  of  War  and  of  the  Marshal's  Court, 
and  received  £10  as  imprest  on  both  jJaces." 
He  executed  both  places  from  August  2,  162j, 
to  September  L'6  following,  when  "  Mr. 
Glanville  was  sent  by  his  Majesty  as  Secretary 
of  the  Coimcil  of  War,  which  was  the  only 
place  for  credit,  and  wherein  his  pay  would 
have  come  to  £400."  Tourneur  wont  the 
voyage,  notwithstanding,  as  secretary  to  the 
Marshal's  Court,  and  on  his  retiuTi  died  in 
Ireland  on  February  2K,  1()26,  leaving  his 
widow  destitute.  Annexed  to  the  petition  is 
the  certificate  of  Lord  Wimbledon.  Toumeur 
would  thus  appear  to  have  lieen  a  militarj-  man 
who  had  seen  service  in  the  Low  Countries. 
(Consult  CfJendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic 
Series,  1G31-33,  pp.  .309,  430;  1628-29,  p.  off  ; 
1(529-31,  pp.  486,  529). 

GoRDox  Goodwin. 


THE  ETYMOLOGY   OF   "  FANE.' 

Bai-ton-on-Huraber ;  April  23, 1891. 
It  is  amusing  to  read  in  Eichardson  [Did. 
En;/.  Lanri.  18.36),  "  Lat.  Faniiw,  a  t«mple, 
from  the  Gk.  Nooe,  by  transposition  avov,  and 
prefixmg  the  Digamma  Fanov."  I  venture, 
however,  to  think  that  the  usual  etymology, 
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apparently  based  on  the  view  of  Livy  (x.  37,  cf. 
Servius,  ad  Aeii.  i.  4-lfi),  is  really  quite  as  far 
from  the  truth.  Pi-of.  Skeat  {Etymol.  Did.  in 
voc.  "Fane")  says,  "Lat.  fanum,  a  temple; 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  fari,  to  speak,  in 
the  sense  '  to  dedicate."  "  The  Imperial  Dic- 
-,  tionary  (18S2)  agrees  with  this  view;  but  Mr. 
Wharton  {Etyiim  Latina  in  voc.)  gives  "faniim 
temple:  "  sacred"  =  */as-aiim  fr. /((«." 

But,  as  various  Etruscologists  have  long 
asserted,  and  as  was  also  stated  in  antiquity, 
tlie  Lat.  /anii-M  is  derived  from  the  Etruscan 
JuiiH  ;  and  tlie  meaning  "  temple  "  is  .altogotlior 
secondary.  Fabrctti  (fiYos.  Hitl.invoc.  "Fann") 
defines  the  word  as  "  propvio  lonis  Biis  mcer''  ; 
and  quotes  Orioli  that  it  was  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  Eti-uscans  used  it  "  in  senso  di 
sopolcro."     The  Inscr.  Fab.  No.  2279  reads  : 

eiifaiiK  iaiec  Imiln  piimpus, 

which  Mr.  Sayce  renders  : 

"This  (is)  tbc-sepukhre  &  (c  =  7/(t)-i)lace-of- 
cremation  of-the-frcedmau,  iScc." 

So  in  Inscr.  No.  191.J  we  find  ^-9 /«(»(/«»#».  But 

I  do  not  think  that  faun  means  "sepulchre," 
because  (1)  there  are  other  Etruscan  terms  for 
"grave,"  "tomb,"  "vault,"  &c.  ;  and  (2) 
forms  in  other  dialects  are  not  forthcoming ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  find  the 
correct  meaning  of  an  Etruscan  word,  it  does 
not  stand  alone.  I  would  connect  the  Etruscan 
/(/»((  with  the  Magyar  root  ven  {if.  Turkic  vur, 

II  r,  ^  Mandchu  furi,  =;  Magj'ar  cer.  Schott.  jSo 
English  fauf-rane.),  "  senex  "  ;  Finnic  irniJia, 
"antiquus,"  rainajii,  "  defunctus,"  "beatus 
post  mortem";  P^sthonian  nnui,  "old,"  &c.  ; 
and  read:  "This  is  the  anoiont  place,  &c.," 
i.f..  the  old  aliode  of  iincestral  spirits.  The 
'•  Fanum  Yoltumnao,"  the  jilace  of  the  annual 
assemblage  of  the  Etruscan  nation,  "  was  not  a 
temple,  but  lias  been  identified  with  the  vast 
cemetery  now  called  Castel  d'Asso  "  (Taylor, 
Etruscan  J!ese(irc/>es,  ■326).  Tlie  Etruscan 
temple-tomb—"  the  sepulchre  was,  in  fact,  the 
shrine  of  the  Manes  "  (Dennis,  Citii-a  and  Ceme- 
teries of  Etriiria,  ii.  [o\,  n.  8) — and  an  ancestral 
cult  are,  of  course,  thoroughly  Turanian. 

EoiiEET  Beo\\'n,  J  UN. 


THE  LONDON    LITIITJANIAN  lilBLE. 

T/jndon  :  May  4, 1691. 
In    his    letter    on    the  London   Lithuanian 
Bible  (Academy,  April  IS,  1891),  Mr.  Morfill 
says : 

"  The  fullest  account  of  it  is  given  by  .Tocher.  .  .  . 
who  states  that  lie  s.iwan  imperfect  copy  pre.'w^rved 
atWilno,  which  only  extended  as  far  as  Tsalm 
Ix.    This  copy  has  not  been  discovered  as  yet." 

Tliis  is  not  correct.  A  fragment  of  this 
Bible  in  precisely  tlio  same  condition  as  that 
described  by  .Tocher,  and  most  likely  the  very 
copy  he  saw,  has  been  foimd,  and  is  now  in  tlie 
library  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Ecclesiastical 
Academy  in  St.  Petersburg.  See  Oh  etnoi/nifl- 
cheskoi  piii/e^ilh/e.  pr,  Litrye  i  Zltmndi  /i/etom  ISS",' 
ijoifu.  "  Ethnogi'ai)hical  travels  in  Lithuania 
and  Samogitia  during  the  Summer  of  1.S87,"  by 
E.  A.  Vol'ter  (St.  Petersburg,  1887,  p.  (iO.) 

Mr.  Morfill  continues : 

"  On  examlmng.  ...  a  little  work,  entitled 
Orntio  Ihminica,  Ac.  (Ix)iidoii :  1700),  T  was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  a  version  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  Lithuanian  on  p.  41  [it  should  be  p.  43], 
with  a  reference  at  the  side,  '  Conf.  Bibl.  Litiian., 
Lond.,  IGCO.'  It  appears  that  the  compiler  of  the 
book  had  access  to  this  Bible,  which  must  have 
existed  in  his  time  in  a  form  at  least  as  complete  as 
to  include  the  Gospels,  whereas  .Tocher's  copy  only 
extended  to  the  Psalms." 

Upon  examining  p.  4,3  of  the  Oratio  Dinniniea 
I  find  that  there  are  two  references  given  thus  : 
*'  Aiictor.  Wilk.  n.  0,j,"  and  immediately  under 
jt"Conf.   Bibl,  Lituan.,   Lond.,    1600."     The 


versions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Lithuanian  in 
Bishop  Wilkins's  book  and  in  the  Oratio 
Dominica  are  identical.  Surely  if  the  compiler 
of  the  Oratio  Dominica  (B.  Mottus,  according  to 
Brunei)  had  seen  this  Bible  and  copied  the 
Lord's  Prayer  from  it,  common  sense  would 
have  compelled  him  to  place  a  reference  to  the 
original  in  a  prominent  position,  and  that  to  a 
copy  from  it  afterwards.  But  he  has  not  done  so, 
because  he  did  not  see  the  Lithuanian  Bible,  as 
I  shall  presently  show. 

Upon  reference  to  Dzieje  Kosriolotn  iryznania 
llehueehieijo  in  FAtioie  "  History  of  Churches  of 
the  Helvetian  Confession  in  Lithuania,"  by  J. 
Lukaszewiez  (Poscn,  1843,  Tom.  2,  p.  2fi4)  it 
wiU  be  found  that  the  order  for  the  printing 
of  the  New  Testament,  together  with  orders  for 
the  printing  of  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, were  issued  by  the  Protestant  Synod 
held  at  Wilno  in  1C63  to  their  "  Delegatus." 
That  person  loft  Lithuania  in  the  same  year 
and  returned  in  1004,  the  attempt  to  print  a 
Lithuanian  Bible  in  London  having  collapsed. 
How  could  then  the  compiler  of  the  Oratio 
Dominica  have  seen  a  copy  of  this  Bible  dated 
1000  "  in  a  form  at  least  as  complete  as  to  in- 
clude the  Gospels,"  when  the  order  for  the 
printing  of  the  New  Testament  belonging  to  it 
was  not  given  till  1663  ? 

The  question  now  is  from  whom  had  the  com- 
piler of  the  Oratio  Dominica  copied  his  ver- 
sion of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Lithuanian  .and  the 
reference  by  the  side  of  it  ?  He  did  so,  I  think, 
from  Oratio  Orationnm,  edited  by  T.  Ludekenius 
(Borolini,  1080.)  On  p.  M>  oi  that  book  there 
is  a  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Lithuanian 
identical  with  that  in  the  Orafin  Dominica  with 
the  same  references :  "  Auctor  Wilk.  n.  35. 
Conf.  Bibl.  Lituan.,  Lond.,  1600." 

John  T.  Naaki':. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Sriinw,  May  10,  7.30  p.m.    Ethical :  "  Plato's  Eepiiblic,"  by 

Mr.  J.  M.  Macdonald. 
Monday,  May  11,  8.30  p.m.    Qeographical :  "  The  Bemie  and 
its  Northern  Trihutary,  the  Kibbe,"  by  M.ajor  C.  M. 
Maodonald.    Ulustrateu  by  the  Oxy-hydrogen  lantern. 
TiiEROAy,  May  12,  3  p.m.     Royal  Institution  :    "  Bacteria, 
their  Nature  and  Functions,"  III.,  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Klein. 

8  p.m.  Society  of  Aits:  "Glass-P.ainting,"  by  Mr. 
H.  Arthur  Kennedy. 

8  p.m.  Civil  Engineers :  Discussion,  **  Bailway- 
Train  Lighting,"  by  Mr.  W.  Langdon. 

S  p.m.  Colonial  Institute:  "Inter-British  Trade," 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Howard  Vincent. 

8.30  p.m.  Anthropological ;  "  The  Origin  and  Sacred 
Cliaracter  of  certain  Forms  of  Ornament  in  the  Soutli- 
east  Pacific,"  by  Mr.  0.  H.  Heed. 
WRnxESDAY,  May  13,  4  p.m.  Mrs.  Jopling's  Art  School : 
"Tlio  Poets  a,s  Piiintcra,  VI,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keaf.-i,"  by 
Miss  Elsa  D'EsteiTe  Keeling. 

8  p.m.    Society  of  Arts :   "  Fa-it  and  Fugitive  Dyes," 
by  Prof.  J.  J.  Hummel. 
TnrKBT>Av,  May  14,  3  p.m.     Eoyal   Institution  :    "  Eecent 
Spectrosfopic  Investigations,"  VI.,  by  Prof.  Dewar. 

3  ]>.iii.  So<-iety  for  Preserving  Memorials  of  the 
Dead  :  Annual  Meeting. 

8  p.m.  Society  of  Arts :  "  Tlie  Growing  U.ses  of 
Tussur  Silk  in  European  Textile  Manufactures,"  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Wardle. 

8  p.m.  Matlieraatical :  "  Functions  determined  from 
their  I)iseontiniiities  and  Boundary  Conditions,"  .and  "  A 
Certain  Reimanu  Surface."  by  Prof.  "W.  Burnside;  "The 
Disturbance  produced  by  an  Element  of  a  Plane  Wave  of 
Sound  or  Light,"  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Basset ;  "  Relations 
between  the  Divisions  of  the  First  n  Nimibers,"  by  Dr. 
Glaisher;  "Wave  Motion  in  a  Hea\'y  Heterogeneous 
Liquid,"  by  Mr.  A.  E.  H.  Ix)ve. 

8  p.m.    Electrie-al  Engineers. 

8.30  p.m.    Antiquaries. 

S..10  p.m.    Historical :  "The  Old  Irisli  Church,"  by 
Pi-of.  Julius  von  Pflugk-Hartung, 
FuinAv,  May  15,  4  p.m.    Botanic :    "  The  Story  of  Plant-Life 
on  the  Globe,"  1.,  by  Mr.  W.  Curruthers. 

8  p.m.  Philological :  "  lascribod  Va«es,"  by  Mr. 
Talfouid  Ely. 

9  pm.  Royal  Institution:  "Crystallisation,"  by 
Prof.  O.  D.  Liveing. 

SATiiEnAV.  May  16,  3  p.m.     Eoyal  Institiition :  "The  Arti- 
ficial Production  of  Cold,"  II.,  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Harris. 


SCIENCE. 

T/w  Future  of  Science :  Ideas  of  1848.  By 
Ernest  Eenan.  Translation.  (Chapman 
&  HaU.) 

Some  years  ago  a  series  of  amusing  letters 
appeared  in  launch  purporting  to  be  addressed 
to  mature  and  grey-headed  statesmen  by 
their  own  alter  ego's  of  some  thirty  years 
before.  The  point  of  interest  and  of  humour 
in  each  case  was  the  transformation  which 
"  the  whirligig  of  time  "  had  effected  in  the 
course  of  its  revolutions.  It  was  only  occa- 
sionally that  the  youth  turned  out  to  he  the 
natural  or  lineal  sire  of  the  old  man.  New 
circumstances,  associations,  and  aspirations 
had  induced  so  many  deviations  feom  the 
promised  track  that  they  were  equivalent 
to  new  and  often  startling  departures. 
Similarly,  in  T/te  Future  ef  Science,  we  have 
the  young  Eenan  of  1848  in  the  midst  of 
the  varied  revolutionary  tumidt  which  then 
agitated  his  country  and  which  found  a 
sympathetic  reflex  in  his  own  ardent  feelings 
and  aspirations,  addressing  prospectively  the 
old  Eenan  of  1 890 — in  other  words,  we  have 
him  comparing  the  new-born  ideas  and  hopes 
which  then  animated  him  with  the  realised 
conclusions  to  which  he  now  finds  they  liave 
given  birtli.  This  retrospect  of  a  great 
man's  career — his  Pilgrim's  Progress — has 
in  general  more  than  a  personal  interest. 
A  cynical  religionist  might  perhaps  remark 
that  in  Eenan's  case  the  pilgrim  retraces 
liis  steps  to  the  City  of  Destruction  whence 
he  took  his  departure  ;  but  the  philosopher 
and  critic  will  regard  with  more  tolerant 
interest  this  remarkable  manifestation  of  a 
youth  whose  mature  age  has  been  crowned 
with  so  much  merited  celebrity. 

In  trutli,  this  retrospective  interest  of 
Eenan's  career  deserves  more  than  passing 
attention.  A  Chinese  proverb  tells  us  that 
"he  is  a  great  man  who  never  loses  his 
child's  heart "  ;  and  whatever  other  claims  to 
renown  be  denied  him,  Eenan  may,  at  anj' 
rate,  lay  claim  to  this  much  of  greatness. 
His  Sourenirs  d'Fnftmce  et  de  Jeiinexne — a 
work  whose  personal  and  autobiographical 
interest  closely  connects  it  with  his  present 
Future  of  Science — revealed  in  his  own  naive 
and  charming  manner  the  intense  fascination 
which  his  early  associations  continue  to 
exercise  on  his  later  years.  His  birthplace 
with  its  old  mona.stery  and  its  quaintly 
picturesque  streets,  his  Breton  mother  with 
her  simple  yet  pious  and  thoughtful  culture, 
his  sister  Henrietta,  the  delightful  scenery 
of  the  Breton  coast,  are  memories  to  which 
he  looks  back  with  unabated  reverence  and 
interest.  But  just  what  these  reminiscences 
are  to  his  ordinary  life,  that  his  early  training, 
his  struggles  with  and  gradual  emancipation 
from  the  thraldom  of  Eomani.sm,  his  insight 
into  and  resolute  grasp  of  the  perennial  facts 
of  nature  and  humanity,  Iiis  fervent  aspira- 
tions for  science  and  for  man  as  contained 
in  this  volume,  are  to  his  mental  life.  It 
would  seem  that,  in  order  to  reproduce  in  all 
its  vivid  colouring  this  picture  of  the  Eenan 
of  1848,  the  author  had  only  to  go  to  his 
drawer  and  therefrom  extract  a  MS.  of  some 
400  pages  of  octavo  and  pica  t3'pe.  Here, 
therefore,  we  have,  not  the  doubtful  records 
of  a  past  whose  memories  are  beginning  to 
,  fade,  but  the  actual  contemporaneous  scrip- 
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tograph,  if  the  word  he  allowerl,  of  his  then 
life,  the  mental  and  spiritual  throes  which 
attended  his  conversion  from  Romanism,  the 
intoxication  of  his  newly-acquired  ideas  of 
freedom,  the  ferment  of  a  convergent  if  not 
quite  homogeneous  crowd  of  new  opinions, 
sentiments,  and  hopes,  not  only  in  theology, 
but  in  science  and  philosophy  as  well. 

Probably  the  feature  of  all  others  which 
would  strike  the  reader  of  The  Future  of 
Srience  is  tlie  evidence  it  affords  of  the 
continuity  of  TJenan's  mental  life.  So  far 
hack  as  18  IS,  in  the  seething  ferment  of 
that  "  rovolutionai'j'  epoch,"  ho  not  onl}' 
foresaw  hitt  own  future,  but  was  .able  to 
form  a  fairly  accurate  prognosis  of  the 
general  direction  and  outcome  of  that  Shirm 
tiiid  Jh-tnxj.  To  few  men  has  such  a  pro- 
phetic insight  into  their  mental  evolution 
been  granted.  Eenan  then  mapped  out  his 
life,  and  has  been  able  to  follow  and  fill  up 
its  outline.  He  formed  plans,  and  has  been 
able  to  realise  them.  He  laid  hold  of 
truths  which  still  remain  to  him  corroborated 
by  the  thought  and  lapse  of  years.  He 
formed  hopes,  and  has  been  able  either  to 
transmute  them  into  realities  or  to  foresee 
that  they  are  bound  to  be  so  transmuted. 
Renan's  vision  of  truth,  like  Wordsworth's 
vision  of  the  rainbow,  joins  his  youth  to  his 
old  age  with  the  self -same  links  of  sympathy 
and  kinship.  He  might  have  taken  as  the 
motto  of  his  book — 

"  The  child  is  fatlier  of  the  man, 
And  I  would  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natiual  piety." 

The  complacency  with  which  the  distin- 
guished author  surveys  this  record  of  his 
earl}-  views  and  aspirations  is  apparent  on 
nearlj'  every  page.  Tlxus  he  not  only 
apologises  for  its  nncoutli  stj'le,  in  which 
the  long  involved  sentences  seem  to  struggle 
with  each  other  in  order  to  gain  articulate 
expression,  but  he  even  deprecates  in  com- 
parison with  it  the  incisive  epigrammatic 
brilliancy  in  wliicli  he  has  since  attained  so 
indisputable  a  mastery.  He  thinks  it  pro- 
bable tliat 

"  A  day  may  come  wlion  the  critics  will  main- 
tain that  the  limne  dcs  Deux  Mondcs  and  the 
Journal  ties  J)i'liaU  spoilt  me,  insomuch  that 
they  taught  mo  to  write — that  is,  constantly  to 
condense  and  prune  my  ideas." 

"Whether  this  be  probable  or  no,  few 
thoughtful  readers  of  the  best  French  prose 
will  fail  to  appreciate  the  trutli  of  the 
following  remark  : 

"  The  clearness  and  tact  exacted  by  the  French, 
which  1  am  hound  to  confess  compel  one  to  say 
only  part  of  what  one  thinks,  and  are  damaging 
to  depth  of  thought,  seemed  to  me  a  tyranny. 
The  French  only  care  to  express  what  is  clear, 
whereas  it  happens  that  the  most  important 
processes,  those  that  relate  to  transformations 
of  life,  arc  not  clear  ;  one  onlj'  peroeives  tlieni 
in  a  kind  of  half  light." 

More  generally,  Eenan's  complacent  regard 
of  his  original  starting-point  is  expressed  in 
the  following  terms : 

"  Consequently,  I  was  right  at  the  outset  of 
my  intellectual  career  firmly  to  believe  in 
Science,  and  to  make  it  the  object  of  my  life. 
If  I  had  to  begin  again,  I  should  do  exactly 
as  I  have  done,  and  during  the  little  time  that 
remains  to  me  I  shall  go  on  as  I  began." 

The  foregoing  observations  will  of  them- 


selves suggest  tliat  The  Future  of  Science 
has  a  two-fold  interest  of  unequal  scope  and 
validity — viz.  :    (1)   personal   or   historical, 
(2)  general  or  speculative.     1  am  bound  to 
say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  former  largely 
preponderates  over  the  latter.     In  its  wa}- 
the  book  is  Eenan's  A2Johgia  pro  Vila  sua — 
his  intellectual  and  spiritual  autobiography. 
As  such,   its  interest   exceeds  that  of   any 
other   of  his   published  works,  even    if   it 
does  not  surpass  all  the  rest  put   together. 
Fascinating  in   the  highest  degree   is  this 
self-portraiture  of  a  genuine  truth  seeker — 
probably  the  most  remarkable  in  this  nine- 
teenth century — who,  urged   by   tJie    f;{icr(i 
fuMi'ii  of  knowledge,  explored  in  eaidj'  life 
all  the  main  avenues  of   Science,  who  by 
tho   sheer  force   of    his   own   individuality 
and  sense  of    truth  broke  away   from  his 
earlier  creed,  but  who,  relinquishing  a  faith 
untenable    to   his   intellect,  found   himself 
unable  to  surrender  all  its  graceful,  jiictur- 
esque,  and  sentimental  associations.     It  is 
this  fondly  retrospective  Lot's-wife  attitude 
that  lends  such  a  singular  and  tender  charm 
to    this   book.      The   enthusiasm   of    mo.st 
converts  for  their  new  faith  has  long  passed 
into  a  proverb.    Not  content  with  abandon- 
ing it,  they  must  attest  their  sincerity  by 
insulting    it.     They  not   only  put  out   of 
existence  the  foe  that  was  once  their  friend, 
but   they  abuse   and   mutilate   the   corpse. 
They  are  not  satisfied  with  burying  it,  but 
they  must  perform  apasseul  on  its  grave. 
Nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  this  petty 
lack  of  magnanimitj'  than  Renan's  attitude. 
Tliough  he  has  forsaken  Romanism,  he  still 
looks  back  with  passionate  yearning  to  the 
faith  which    only  the  imperious    sense    of 
truth  compelled  him  to  siuTender,     The  old 
shrine,  the  old  creed,  stiU  retain  a  place  in 
his   affections,  though  he   is   no   longer   a 
worsliipper  at  the  shrine  or  a  believer  in  the 
creed.     Few  regrets  over  a  vanished  illusion 
liave  over   been  written  more   exquisitely 
diathetic  than   the  last   sentences    of    this 
book  : — ■ 

"  O  God  of  my  youth  I  I  have  long  hoped  to 
retu:-n  to  thee  with  colours  flying  and  in  the 
pride  of  reason,  and  perhaps  I  shall  return 
humble  and  vanquished  like  a  feeble  woman. 
Formerly,  thou  didst  listen  to  me.  Some  day 
I  hoped  to  see  thy  face,  for  I  heard  thee 
answer  my  voice.  And  I  have  seen  thy  temple 
crumble  away  stone  by  stone,  the  sanctuary 
has  no  longer  an  echo,  and  instead  of  an  altar 
ornamented  with  lights  and  flowers,  I  have  seen 
rise  before  mo  an  altar  of  brass  against  which 
prayer,  severe,  imadorned,  without  images, 
without  tabern.acle,  blood-stained  by  fatality, 
shatters  itself.  Is  it  my  fault  i'  Is  it  thine  !' 
Ah ,  how  willingly  I  woidd  beat  my  brea.st  if  I 
could  hope  to  hear  th.it  beloved  voice  which 
fonnerly  made  mo  tremble.  But  no,  there  is 
only  inflexiblo  n.ature :  when  I  search  thy 
fatherly  eye  I  ilnd  only  the  orbit  of  the  Infinite, 
empty  .and  baseless ;  when  I  search  thy  celesti.al 
brow,  I  da.sh  myself  against  a  vaiUt  of  brass 
which  coldly  sends  nio  liack  my  love.  F.aro- 
well,  then,  O  God  of  my  youth.  Perhaps  thou 
ivilt  be  the  God  of  my  death-bed.  Farewell, 
although  thou  hast  deceived  me,  I  love  thee 
stiU." 

Tliese  touching  sentences  may  be  taken  as 
indicating  both  the  tone  of  his  work  and  the 
object  of  its  author.  Renan  represents 
himself  as  a  truth-seeker — who  has  demon- 
strated his  sincerity  by  being  also  a  truth- 


confessor.  But  he  is  not  satisfied  with  this 
statement  of  liis  position  in  general  terms, 
ho  sets  before  us  in  detail  his  method.  This 
embraces  two  aptitudes  or  tendencies  to 
which  he  gives  the  names  of — (1)  free  in- 
quiry, (2)  ideality. 

M.  Renan  is  the  most  renowned 
example  in  our  day  of  what  tho  ancient 
Greeks  termed  a  Skeptic — i.e.,  a  man  who 
had  a  natural  distrust  of  dogma  or  finality 
in  specidativo  subjects  of  all  kinds.  l\e 
confesses  that  he  loves  inquirj',  intellectual 
investigation,  for  its  own  sake,  and  wholly 
irrespective  of  wliat  its  issues  might  be; 
indeed,  not  being  very  solicitous  whether 
any  results  were  even  possil)le.  Tlio  out- 
come of  this  intellectual  habit  in  the  case 
of  the  Greeks  was  drapafia.  Indeed,  the 
great  leaders  of  the  successive  schools  of 
Cireek  skepticism  were  never  tired  of 
recommending  free  inquiry  as  a  proscrip- 
tion in  order  to  acquire  absolute  mental 
tranquillity.  It  seems  important  to  note 
that  Renan  has  found  the  old  prescription 
efficacious  in  his  own  case.  The  following 
passage  has  not  only  a  special  significanco 
in  reference  to  himself,  but  has  a  further 
implication  for  those  perverted  tliinkei-s 
of  our  time  who  maintain  that  some  system 
of  infallible  dogma  is  an  absolute  pre- 
recjuisite  of  mental  restfnlness  and  spiritual 
serenity.  This  is  how  Renan  begins 
chap.  xvii.  {Trans,  p.  299;  original  ed., 
p.  aiS): 

"  Woidd  to  God  (hat  I  may  have  succeeded 
ill  making  clear  to  a  few  lofty  minds  that  there 
is,  in  the  pure  cultivation  of  human  faculties 
and  of  the  divine  objects  which  they  attain,  a 
religion  as  genial,  as  rich  in  delights,  as  the 
most  venerable  forms  of  worship.  I  have 
tasted  in  my  childhood  and  early  youth  the 
purest  joys  of  the  believer,  and  I  say  from  tho 
bottom  of  my  heart  that  those  joys  are  nothing 
by  comparison  with  what  I  have  felt  in  tlie 
pure  contemplation  of  the  Beautiful  and  the 
passionate  search  after  Truth.  I  desire  for  all 
luy  brethren  who  have  remained  orthodox  a 
peace  to  be  compared  with  that  in  which  I  live 
since  my  struggle  is  over,  and  since  the  appeased 
storm  has  left  me  in  the  midst  of  this  great 
Pacific  Ocean — a  sea  without  wind  or  storm, 
upon  which  one  has  no  star  but  reason,  no 
compass  but  one's  own  heart." 

But  if  free  inquiry  be  Renan's  philo- 
sophic method,  it  is  limited,  qualified, 
coloured  by  the  condition  of  its  exercise  ;  or, 
taking  himself  as  an  illustration,  by  tliat 
fundamental  idiosyncracy,  both  of  liisinteUect 
and  feelings,  which  he  calls  Ideality.  The 
influence  of  this  tendeilcy  over  Renan's  life 
and  works  consitutes  their  most  remarkable 
characteristic.  It  foi-ms  the  atmosphere, 
warm,  misty,  vague, andj^ariously  iridescent, 
in  wliich  he  delights  to  contemplate  all 
truth,  scientific  as  well  as  theological.  It 
gives  the  clue  at  once  to  his  theological 
speculations  and  to  his  critical  conclusions. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  .s.ay — after  tho  well- 
known  epigT.<im— that  he  resorts  to  his 
imagination  for  his  facts  ;  but  it  would  not 
be  wrong,  it  would  be  the  merest  justice,  to 
charge  him  with  setting  all  his  most 
cherished  truths  in  an  imaginative  or  senti- 
mental frameworl:.  Indeed,  one  might  go  a 
step  further,  and  sa}'  that  all  liistorical  truth, 
acquires,  in  Renan's  estimation,  an  increase 
of    verisimilitude    by    its     capability     of 
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picturesque  presentation,  and  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  of  probability  by  its  inherent 
crudoness,  harshness,  or  nakedness.  It  is 
from  this  subjective,  aesthetic  standpoint 
that  he  regards  the  dogmas  and  saints 
of  Romanism,  depriving  them  of  their 
traditional  halo  of  truth  and  sanctity, 
but  reinvesting  many  of  them  in  the 
warm  nebulous  corona  of  his  own  artistic 
cidture  and  revei-ential  piety.  This  is 
especially  the  secret  of  his  filial  regard  for 
the  religious  surroundings  of  his  childhood. 
To  his  sympathetic  temperament  and  acutely 
domestic  feelings  the  Eomauism  of  his 
native  Brittany  presented  itself — like  the 
light  tlirough  a  stained-glass  window — in  a 
variety  of  pleasing  diversified  luios.  The 
simple  placid  jiiety  of  his  Breton  neigh- 
bours, their  aucient  picturesfpie  weather- 
beaten  churches,  tlic  quaintucss  and  pretti- 
ness,  from  a  purely  aesthetic  standpoint,  of 
their  religious  services,  their  holiday  ob- 
servances, and  even  their  superstitions, 
appealed  both  to  liis  artistic  culture  and  to 
liis  tender  many-sided  Catholicism  of  feeling. 
Nor  is  this  sympathetic  attitude  restricted 
to  the  popular  religionism  of  Renau's 
personal  experience ;  it  is  extended  to  all 
forms  of  genuine  devotion,  however  strange 
they  may  seem.  Thus  it  is  startling  to 
find  him  defending  the  Indian  mtti,  and 
stigmatising  its  suppression  by  the  EngHsh 
as  a  strange  mistake.  He  tells  us  on  this 
subject : — 

' '  la  those  subhiiie  and  picturesque  exaggera- 
tions of  human  nature  there  is  a  foolhardincss, 
a  spontaueousness,  which  the  healthy  and 
regular  exorcise  of  reason,  do  what  it  will,  will 
never  equal,  and  which  the  poet  and  the  artist 
will  always  prefer." 

In  these  days  of  hyper-aesthetic  cidture, 
we  may  perhaps  expect  a  monogi'aph  on  the 
"sublimity"  and  "  picturesqueness "  of 
self-immolation  beneath  the  wheels  of 
Juggernaut's  car ! 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  value  of  this 
work  as  attesting  the  continuity  of  Renan's 
mental  evolution.  The  most  interesting 
illustration  of  this  is  his  forecast  and  plan 
of  liis  great  work  on  the  Origins  of  Chi'isti- 
anity,  which  he  was  destined  to  complete 
some  thirty-five  years  later.  This  is  how 
the  enterprise  presented  itself  to  him  in 
1848  : — I  have  no  space  for  the  whole  quota- 
tion, which  the  reader  may  find  on  pp.  262-3 
of  the  translation,  and  pp.  279,  280  of  the 
original. 

"People  thuik  that  the  subject  [the  origin  of 
Chnstiaiiity]  is  exhausted  when  they  havu 
luentioncd  the  fusion  of  Judaism,  Phitonism,  and 
Orientalism,  without  having  any  notion  what 
OrientaUsm  is,  without  their  being  able  to  say 
how  Jesus  and  the  Apo.stles  came  by  any  tradi- 
tions of  Plato.  Because  as  yet  no  one  has 
dreii.med  of  looking  for  the  origins  of  Cliristi- 
anity  whore  they  really  exist,  in  the  Deutero- 
Canonical  Books,  in  the  Apocryphal  writings  of 
Jewish  origin,  in  the  Mishna,  in  the  Pirlc  A  rct/i, 
in  the  works  of  the  Judaeo-Christians,  &c.  .  .  . 
As  for  mo,  if  ever  I  undertook  that  great  work, 
I  should  begin  by  an  exact  catalogue  of  the 

sources then  I_^shoidd  devote  a  volume 

to  the  criticism  of  those  sources,"  ite.,  &c. 

I  liave  dwelt  so  much  on  the  personal 
aspect  of  this  volume  that  1  have  no  space 
loft  for  its  general  significance.  How  far 
the  future  of  science  will  be  altogether  a 


progi-ess  on  the  lines  marked  out  by  Renan 
in  1818  seems  to  me  questionable.  It  is  a 
future  which  demands  for  its  realisation  a 
considerable  and  successful  diffusion  of 
Renanesque  cidture,  with  its  rare  combina- 
tion of  generally  incompatible  qualities. 
Indeed,  he  is  himself  not  sanguine  of  any 
wide  dissemination  of  that  union  of  phil- 
osophy and  religion  of  which  he  is  himself 
so  powerful  and  charming  an  advocate. 
That  in  some  of  the  directions  marked  out 
by  him  in  1848  there  has  been  an  advance 
since  that  time  we  must,  I  think,  concede, 
though  this  is  probably  not  so  much  the  case 
among  ourselves  as  in  France  ;  but  the  ful- 
filment in  any  general  sense  of  this  prophecy 
of  science  must  bo  pronounced  hoj^elessly 
Utopian. 

M.  Renan  is  too  much  a  master  of  literary 
form  and  stj  le  not  to  bo  aware  of  the  defects 
of  tliis  production,  and  too  ingenuous  not  to 
admit  them.  At  the  same  time  I  think  it 
right  to  say  that  ho  has  considerably  under- 
estimated them,  as  well  as  their  prejudicial 
effect  on  his  readers.  The  book  is  in  fact 
chaotic,  witliout  i^lan,  arrangement,  or 
methodical  secpieuce.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
divided  into  chapters,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  chapter  headings  and  contents  might 
not  be  exchanged  indefinitely.  It  is  also 
marred  by  repetitions,  inconsistencies,  and 
other  similar  products  of  immature  and 
unre vised  literary  fervour.  At  the  same 
time,  it  abounds  with  interesting  self-reve- 
lations, generous  enthusiasm,  and  keen 
philosophical  insight  into  the  conditions  and 
destinies  of  much  of  our  current  thouglit. 
It  is  however,  a  book  which  I  recommend 
my  readers  to  peruse,  if  jjossible,  in  the 
original.  The  translation  is  not  creditable 
to  the  translators,  or  even  to  the  publishers' 
reader.  It  abounds  with  misconceptions  of 
the  author's  meaning,  as  well  as  with 
an  extreme  and  unpardonable  carelessness, 
extending  even  to  punctuation.  It  is 
true,  Renan's  style  is  more  difficult  and 
involved  in  this  than  in  any  other  of  his 
published  prose  writings  ;  but  that  is  but  an 
inadeijuate  excuse  for  an  unsatisfactory 
rendering  of  a  most  interesting,  valuable, 
and  opportune  work. 

John  Owen. 


CORBEBPONDENGE. 

A   lllVUDin.sT  AND   JAIXA   OATlfA. 

Dedham  School,  Essex  ;  May  2, 1891. 
In  Jutaka-book  iv.,  p.  38;!,  v.  i>,  we  find  the 
following  stanza  : 

"  (iirin  nakhcna  kha«asi  a>o  dautcna  khadati 
]\\\aWQ.Oia.m padahasi  yo  \s\m  paribbiisasiti." 

' '  The  rock  with  nail  thou  diggcst,  the  irou  with 
tootli  thon  oatcst. 
The  fire  (to  put  out)  thou  strivest  who  a  .?agc 
revilest." 

The  commentator,  not  understanding  "jata- 
vedaj;)  padahasi  "  =  "  the  fire  (to  put  out)  thou 
strivest,"  paraphrases  it  by  "aggint  gilitum 
vuyamasi  "="  the  fire  thou  strivest  to  swallow  "  I 
But,  as  "nail"  and  "  tooth"  are  mentioned  in 
the  first  line  of  the  gatha,  we  naturally  expect 
"  foot  "  in  the  line  followinp^. 

The  xcTh  2iail(ilmt I  does  not  take  .an  accusative 
in  Pali;  nidclahasi,  "to  extinguish,"  with 
liaihnn,  "  understood,"  would  acorn  at  first  sight 
more  appropriate.  PraJhd  docs  not  occur  in 
iSauskrit  nor  in  Jaiua-prakrit  in  the  sense  of 
to    "  strive ";    in   the   latter    dialect   ii/>tth(i)ia, 


"  exertion,"  is  equivalent  to  the  Tkli  jKulhana. 

SomeMSS.  iordantenaTend  the  plural  daute  hi; 
perhaps  the  original  verse  had  nakhehi,  dantehi, 
and  jjadehi,  instead  of  iiakhena,  &c. 

In  the  Jaina  Uttaradhyayaiia  xii.  20,  p.  3GJ, 
wo  find  a  parallel  passage  that  seems  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  reading  ^nt'lahtiai.  in  the 
PaU  gatha : 
"  (>iri;»  uahehifft  khanaha  ajam  dantehi  khiyaha 

yXyavcyain  pdcMm  hniiiha  je  bhikkhum  avamau- 
naha." 

Here  we  see  that,  while  the  metre  of  the  second 
hne  of  the  Jataka  verso  is  tolerably  correct, 
that  of  the  Jaina  is  faulty,  having  two  syllables 
more  than  are  required.  If  wu  write  the  short 
form  of  the  instrumental  plural  i)ii<h  for  padehi 
(for  which  there  is  very  good  authority)  and 
ludlia  for  liaitatlm,  wo  shall  get  in  the  following 
Pali  version  a  l)etter  reading  in  tlic  second  hue  : 

''  UhiHf  nakhehi  kha«atha  aya»(  daiitchi  khiidatha 
jatavedawj   pi'tde    hutlui    yo    bhikktuuH  avamaii- 
iiatha." 

In  the  Jaina  verse  hhikhhuui  and  aiv.mannalia 
replace  PaU  isiiH.  and  paribhasasi.  The  verb 
piiriblwuh  is  not  used  in  Sanskrit  nor  in  Jaiua- 
prakrit  in  the  sense  of  aiKtbhilsh  or  uvainan. 

Taking  a  huit  from  the  Pah  rcudoiing  of  the 
Jaina  verse,  we  may  protocd  to  restore  the  true 
reading  of  the  Jataka  verso  by  removing  pada- 
//«.«/  from  the  toxt,  and  substituting  jiiuU'  luisi 
or  pade  hasi,  the  equivalent  of  jiilJe  hutlia, 
"  with  feet  thou  extinguishest."  The  Sanskrit 
AoiiMJ  would  become,  in  Pilli,  hdai  (cf.  sauAdsa, 
Sanskrit  stn/irfaHicu)  or  hruC  (cf.  dasumt,  Sanskrit 
damsana  and  asusali  for  asauisati).*  As  the 
phrase  padt;  hasi  comes  nearest  to  the  faulty 
lection  padahusi,  we  would,  therefore,  read  : 

"  (xitbii  nakhehi  kha;(asi  ayo  dantehi  khadasi 
jutaveda(«iu«(fc  hasi  yo  mm  paribhasafiti." 

Thero  is  not  a  very  great  difference  in  form 
between  padc  hasi  and  padahasi ;  the  former, 
however,  gives  us  a  line  that  can  be  both 
translated  and  construed. 

E.   MOEEIS. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


The  following  fifteen  candidates  have  been 
selected  by  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society, 
to  be  recommended  fur  election  on  June  4  : — 
Mr.  W.  Anderson,  Prof.  P.  O.  Bower,  Sir  J. 
C'onrny,  Prof.  D.  J.  Cimninghani,  Mr.  G.  M. 
Dawson,  Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott,  Prof.  P.  F.  Frank- 
land,  Mr.  P.  C.  Gilchrist,  Dr.  W.  D,  Halli- 
burton, Mr.  O.  Heaviside,  Mr.  J.  E.  Marr,  Mr. 
L.  Mond,  Mr.  W.  N.  Shaw,  Prof.  S.  P.  Thomp- 
son, and  Capt.  T.  H.  Tizard. 

Ix  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Michael  Faraday,  September  22,  179 1, 
the  following  h.ave  been  elected  honorary 
members  of  the  Royal  Institution : — Prof. 
Edmond  Beequercl  (of  Paris),  Prof.  Marcellin 
Berthelot  (of  Paris),  Prof.  Alfred  Comu  (of 
Paris),  Prof.  E.  Mascart  (of  Paris),  Prof.  I,ouis 
Pasteur  (of  I'aris),  I'rof.  Robert  Wilhelm 
Bunsen  (of  Heidelberg),  Prof.  H.  L.  F.  von 
Hohnlioltz  (of  Berlin),  Prof.  August  Wilhelm 
Ilofraann  (of  Berlin),  Prof.  Rudolph  Virchow 
(of  Berlin),  Prof.  Josi.ah  P.arsons  Cooke  (of 
Cambridge,  U.S.),  Prof.  James  Dwight  Dana 
(of  Newhaven,  U.S.),  Prof.  J.  WiUard  (of 
Newhaven,  U.S.).  Prof.  Simon  Newconib  (of 
AVasliington,  U.S.),  Prof.  S.  Cannizzaro  (of 
Rome),  Prof.  P.  Tacehini  (of  Rome),  Prof. 
Julius  Thomson  (of  Copenhagen),  Prof.  Tobias 
Robert  Thalen  (of  Upsal),  Prof.  Demetri 
Mcndeleef  (of  St.  Petersburg),  Prof.  Jean  C. 
G.  de  Marignac  (of  Geneva),  Prof.  J.  D,  Van 

*  Tlie  stem  hit  for  hnii  oocars  in  alhihenaaii  = 
abhihanissati  in  Jat.  iv.,  p.  92.  We  also  find 
hanasi  for  hawisi,  together  with  htmsi  (Jat.  iii., 
p.  l!)'.i)  =  hanat^i.  ou  account  of  the  metre. 
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(ler  Waals  (of  Amsterdam),  Prof.  Jeau  Servais 
Stas  (of  Brussels). 

n  - 

The  Whitsuntide  excursion  of  the  Geologists' 
Association  will  be  to  Northampton,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Beeby  Thompson  and  Mr. 
Walter  D.  Crick.  The  local  museum  contains 
the  fine  geological  collection  of  the  late  Mar- 
quis of  Northampton,  and  also  part  of  the  col- 
lection of  Samuel  Sharp ;  and  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Peter's  lie  the  remains  of  William 
Suiith,  "  the  father  of  British  geology." 

A  COURSE  of  six  lectures  will  be  delivered  in 
the  lecture  room  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society,  Regent's  Park,  on  Thursdays  at 
o  p.m.,  beginning  on  May  2.S,  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Beddard,  prosector  to  the  society,  upon  "The 
Animals  living  in  the  Gardens." 

A  VALUAliLE  bequest  has  been  made  to  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  by  the  late  Miss 
Marshall,  of  Kensington.  In  addition  to  a 
large  number  of  scientific  books  and  instini- 
meuts  which  are  left  for  the  use  of  students,  a 
sum  of  £1000  is  bequeathed  for  the  fotmding 
of  scholarships,  or  for  application  in  any  other 
way  that  may  be  considered  best  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  biological  science. 

Dk.  Hans  Eeusch,  director  of  the  Norwegian 
Geological  Society,  has  reprinted  from  the  Year- 
book of  the  Society  (Christiania :  Aschehoug) 
a  paper  entitled  "  Glacial  Striae  and  Boulder- 
clay  in  the  Varangerfjord  (Fiumark),  of  a 
Date  much  older  than  the  Ice-Age."  The  paper 
is  written  in  Norse,  but  a  summary  of  the  con- 
tents is  appended  in  English. 

V_  Dk.  a.  Blanchet,  a  well-known  botanist,  has 
just  published  (Bayonne :  Lasserre)  a  CaUihijuc 
lies  I'hmtca  VasiinUiirts  da  Stul-Oiicat  dv  lit 
/•'rukix;  This  little  work,  though  not  exhaus- 
tive, supplies  a  want  gi-eatly  felt,  and  will  be 
of  much  assistance  to  all  tourists  between 
Bordeaux  and  the  Hautes  Pyriuees. 

/■'a  miliar  Ohjeds  of  Eccri/day  Li/i  :  a  Hand- 
book of  Lessons  in  Elementary  Science.  By  J. 
Hassell.  (Blackie.)  This  little  book  has  been 
prepared  to  assist  teachers  in  biinghig  the 
claims  of  science  as  a  class-subject  before  the 
scholars  of  elementary  schools.  Such  teaching 
is  encom-agedby  the  Education  Codes  of  1800-91, 
and  cannot  but  prove  useful,  not  only  directly, 
but  perhaps  still  more  by  stimulating  the 
faculties  of  the  mind.  Hard-worked  school- 
masters find  it  difficult  to  provide  elementary 
science  teaching.  Mr.  Hassell,  already  known 
favourably  as  a  purveyor  of  information  on 
this  subject,  supplies  them  here  with  admirable 
object-lessons  of  a  character  to  keep  children's 
minds  interested.  These  lessons,  he  warns 
his  readers,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  single 
instructions  so  nmch  as  parts  of  a  course  which 
may  contain  six  or  even  more  chapters.  It  is 
encoirraging,  also,  to  be  assured  that  they  are 
mostly  expansions  of  lessons  actually  given  by 
the  author  to  young  children.  Still,  as  in  all 
teaching,  they  need  discretion  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers ;  and  then  children  are  enabled  by 
these  chapters  to  follow  any  of  the  various 
"  coiu-ses '' in  elementary  science  set  down  in 
schedule  ii.,  or  in  the  supplement  to  schedule  ii., 
which  appears  in  the  Code  of  1891.  General 
information  is  first  given  on  common  objects. 
These  are  supplemented  by  separate  courses  on 
the  ordinary  birds  of  everyday  life,  on  plants, 
mech.anics,  natural  history,  agriculture, 
chemistry,  and  even  more  recondite  sciences, 
such  as  magnetism  and  electricity.  The  book 
is  fully  illiLstrated,  and  may  be  cordially  recom- 
mended not  merely  to  schools,  but  also  to 
children  who  are  educated  at  home.  It  is 
extremely  practical,  and  though  full,  is  yet 
terse,  whicli  is  the  peculiar  virtue  of  such 
manuals.  The  lessons  on  photography  and 
chemistry  are  particularly  good.  It  might  be 
well  in  a  future  edition  to  omit  such  directions 


as  "tell  the  children  "  so-and-so,  or  "ask  the 
children  "  this  and  that.  Immense  pains  have 
been  evidently  taken  wth  the  book,  which 
deserves  success  and  will  succeed. 


PHILOLOOY    NOTES. 

The  Archduke  Rainer's  collection  of  Egyptian 
papyri^including  more  than  1000  pieces  in 
ten  languages,  and  covering  an  unbroken 
period  of  2700  years  of  history — will  shortly 
be  an-anged  as  a  permanent  eiiibition  in  six 
rooms  of  the  Industrial  Art  Museum  at  Vienna. 
An  explanatory  catalogue  is  being  printed,  mider 
the  superintendence  of  Prof.  Karabacek,  who 
has  done  so  much  towards  the  deciphering  of 
these  papyri. 

TuE  forthcoming  number  of  the  IJalii/lniiian 
and  OrienUd  Jlrcord  will  contain  the  following 
articles  : — "  A''ocalic  Harmony  in  Lycian,"  by 
Mr.  AV.  Arkwright;  "The  Antiquity  of  the 
Chinese  Sacred  Boolfs,"  by  Prof.  C.  de  Hartz  ; 
"Prom  Ancient  Chal(lca  and  Elam  to  Early 
China,"  an  histoiical  culture-loan,  by  Prof. 
Terrien  de  Lacouperie  ;  and  a  bibhogmphy  of 
the  late  George  Bertin. 

TrrE  second  volume  of  Harvard  Studica  in 
Classical  Fliiloloi/i/^  (London:  Edward  Arnold) 
affords  an  interesting  example  of  the  cmrent 
tendency  of  these  studies  in  America.  Out  of 
nine  articles,  not  one  has  to  do  with  textual 
criticism,  still  less  with  that  form  of  textual 
criticism,  namely,  conjectural  emendation, 
which  is  still  so  popular  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  and  Dublin.  Not  one  has  to  do 
with  linguistics,  or  the  science  of  comparative 
philology.  Four  deal  directly  with  grammatical 
constructions  in  Greek  or  Latin  authors,  with 
the  help  of  copious  examples  ;  and  most  of  the 
others  liko\vis9  treat  their  subjects  according  to 
the  same  statistical  method.  In  this  respect 
American  scholars  have  bettered  the  example 
sot  by  their  German  instructors,  by  applying  to 
the  classics  an  organou  borrowed  from  the 
quantitative  sciences.  SufKce  it  to  mention 
that  Mr.  J.  R.  Wheeler  here  classifies  under 
seventeen  headings,  arranged  in  a  tabular 
statement,  the  combinations  of  the  verbs 
rvyxdyiiv  and  KvpfTi',  as  found  in  the  earlier 
Greek  writers  ;  while  Mr.  Morris  H.  Morgan 
examines,  with  the  help  of  another  table,  the 
usage  of  Andocides  with  regard  to  (1)  the 
infinitive  ^vith  impersonal  verbs,  (2)  the 
infinitive  with  iitWa,  and  (3)  the  moods  in 
indirect  discourse.  Of  more  general  interest  is 
a  similar  investigation,  by  Mr.  Frederic  D. 
Allen,  into  the  vexed  question  whether  the 
praenomen  Ok  ins  was  two  syllables  or  three. 
After  considering  all  the  evidence  to  bo  obtained 
from  the  poets,  from  inscriptions,  and  from 
Greek  transliteration,  he  comes  to  the  following 
conclusions  : 

"{IjThatthename  designated  by  the  Romans  by  the 
letter  C  was  originally  Oduiiis  -.  (2)  that  this  form 
at  Rome  had  passed  into  Giniia  by  190  b.c,  though 
it  siurvived  longer  in  some  of  the  provinces  of 
Italy ;  (3)  that  for  some  reason,  not  assignable  at 
present,  the  customary  pronunciation  (of  the 
educated  classes  at  least)  remained  Gil'ius 
(trisyllabic)  at  any  rate  until  the  end  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  and  probably  still  longer." 

Two  other  papers  deserve  mention.  Under  the 
heading  "  Quaestiones  Petroniiinae,"  Mr.  H,  W. 
Haley  discusses  (in  Latin),  to  the  extent  of 
forty  pages,  two  questions :  (1)  at  what  time  are 
Encolpius  and  the  other  personages  in  the 
Satires  supposed  to  have  lived  ?  and  (2)  at  what 
city  was  the  banquet  of  Trimalchio  held  ?  To 
the  former  question  he  answers  pretty  con- 
fidently "  circiter  A.r.c.  740 "  to  the  latter 
"  Putooli."  Finally,  Mr.  J.  W.  AVhitc,  in  view 
of  the  architectural  theoiy  of  Dr.  Dorpfeld — 
that  the  "  stage  "  had  no  existence  in  the  time 
of  the  great  dramatists  —examines  the  internal 


evidence  afforded  by  the  comedies  of  Aristo- 
phanes, with  the  object  of  jiroviug  that  they 
could  not  have  been  performed  on  the  stage 
described  by  Vitruvius.  Hereafter  he  promises 
to  deduce  the  same  result  from  an  examination 
of  the  tragedians. 

The  Mrmoires  de  la  SoeiHe  de  Linguistiiiue  of 
Paris  (tome  vii.,  fasc.  3)  contain  an  elaborate 
paper  by  Dr.  Raoul  de  la  Grasserie,  entitled 
"Des  Recherches  recentes  de  la  linguistique 
relatives  aux  langues  de  I'extrcme  orient, 
princiijalcmont  d'aprcs  les  travaux  du  Prof. 
Terrien  de  Lacouperie. "  The  author,  in  clear  and 
forcible  language,  explains,  with  the  necessary 
amount  of  evidence,  the  important  discoveries 
of  our  contributor  on  (1)  the  primitive  non- 
monosyllabiam  of  Chinese  and  other  so-called 
monosyllabic  languages ;  (2)  the  origin  of  tones ; 
(3)  the  origin  of  the  Chinese  writing;  (*1)  the 
action  of  hybridity  in  the  formation  of  present 
Chinese ;  and  (u)  the  psychical  imjwrtance  of  the 
rule  of  position,  which  is  the  main  feature  of 
the  isolating  languages. 


MEETINOB  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Zoological. — (Aimiiersary  Meeting,  Wednodaj/, 
April  20.) 

V&ox'.  Flower,  president,  in  the  chair. — The 
principal  business  was  the  reading  of  the  sixty- 
secoud  annual  report.  According  to  this  document, 
the  fellows  luuubered  304<i  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1891,  as  compared  with  3075  at  the  correfponding 
date  in  1890.  The  income  of  the  society  for  the 
year  1890  amounted  to  £25,059,  being  more  than  a 
thousand  pounds  less  than  that  of  1889,  which  was 
increased  by  abnormal  causes,  but  more  than  a 
thousand  poimds  more  than  that  of  1888.  A  com- 
parison of  the  last  two  years,  however,  showed  a 
serious  loss  of  nearly  £500  on  the  garden  receipts, 
which  was  attributed  to  the  bad  weather  of  last 
summer.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  was 
£23,312,  to  which  miibt  be  added  a  aum  of  £230 
spout  in  linishlng  the  repairs  of  the  monkey  house. 
The  floiu-ishiug  stale  of  the  society's  fiuaucea  had 
enabled  the  cotmcil  not  only  to  payoff  £1000  of 
the  mortgage  debt  on  the  society's  house,  thuo 
reducing  that  debt  to  £50(H),  but  also  tobuy  £IiKHJ 
in  Consols  as  the  nucleus  of  a  new  reserve  fimd. 
The  report  also  announced  tliat  the  death-r.ile  of 
the  gardens  sliowed  an  iraprovcmeiit  upon  the 
previous  year,  the  most  important  losses  being  a 
male  thylacine,  purchased  in  1881,  a  grizzly 
bear,  an  Australian  cassowary,  and  a  com- 
mon crane,  which  was  lired  in  the  gardens  in  ]  863 
and  died  on  December  12,  1890.  Among  the  im- 
portant additions  to  the  menagerie  in  the  course  of 
the  year  were  a  male  gray  hypocolius,  a  pair  of 
hartebccst  antelopes,  of  which  there  have  been  uo 
specimens  in  the  gardens  for  ten  years,  two  Ucatrix 
antelopes,  a  young  wild  bull  from  Cliartley-park,  a 
yoimg  waterbuck  autelope  from  the  Somali  coast, 
a  young  bee-eater,  a  joung  homed  screamer,  a 
young  Speke's  antelope,  and  a  yoimg  "fossa" 
(Cryptoproeta  fcra.e)  from  Madagascar.  Many  of 
these  have  reached  Europe  alive  for  the  first  time. 
The  proceedings  closed  with  an  intercstmg  cere- 
mony, in  the  shape  of  the  presentation  of  the 
society's  silver  modal  to  representatives  of  Mrs. 
Edmondston,  of  Buuuess-house,  Shetland  Isles, 
and  Mr.  J!.  T.  Scott,  of  Melby,  Shetland  Isles,  in 
recognition  of  services  rendered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Edmondston  and  Dr.  Scott  in  preserving  the  great 
skua  at  two  out  of  three  British  breeding  stations. 
The  report,  in  explaming  this  novel  practice,  called 
attention  to  the  extermination  of  species  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  particidarly  In  British 
colonies,  and  showed  that  the  great  skua  had 
narrowly  escajied  extinction,  having  been  reduced  to 
three  pairs  in  1831,  to  one  pair  a  few  years  later, 
and  having  risen,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Scott 
and  Dr.  Edmondston,  to  as  many  as  thirty  pairs  at 
one  time. 

Royal    Society    oi-     LrrERAiiRE. — {Anmvsrsary 
Meclhiij,  Vednesday,  April  :?0.) 

Tub  report  of  the  coimcil  having  been  read,  the 
president  delivered  his  address,  after  which  tlie 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  ensuing : 
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president  :  Sir  Patrick  de  Colquliouu ;  vice- 
presidents  :  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Sir  Henry 
Kawliusou,  Sir  Cliarles  Nicholson,  Sir  Collingwood 
Dickson,  Sir  Charles  T.  Newton,  Mr.  Joseph 
Hayues,  ili-.  W.  Knighton,  Lord  HiUsbury,  the 
Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  Council :  Mr.  Percj- 
W.  Ames,  Mr.  Arthur  Benson,  Mr.  John  W.  Bone, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  Mr.  C.  H.  E.  Carmichacl, 
Mr.  George  Cawstou,  Mr.  William  H.  Garrett, 
Col.  Joseph  Hartley,  Major  Alfred  Heales,  Mr.  J. 
Henniker  Heaton,  Mr.  K.  Burbauk  Holt,  Mr.  11. 
A.  Douglas-Lithgow,  Dr.  John  Hayball  Paul,  Dr. 
J.  S.  I'heue,  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Kfid,  and  Dr.  G.  A. 
Tucker.  Treasurer ;  Mr.  Joseph  Haynes.  Auditors : 
Mr.  Israel  Abrahams  and  Baron  de  Worms. 
Librarian  :  Mr.  Herbert  J .  Keid.  Foreign  secretary : 
Mr.  C.  11.  E.  Carmichael.  Secretary ;  Mr.  Percy 
W.  Ames. 


FINE    ART. 

THE  ItOYAL  ACADEMY. 

I. 

TllK  summer  exhibition  of  1891  at  Burlington 
House  will  be  chiefly  remembered  as  the  year 
in  which  the  hanging  committee,  vigorously 
waving  the  academic  birch  over  the  heads  of 
the  foreign  and  British  painters  professing 
pUin  air  principles,  has  sternly  relegated  to 
the  sides — or  rather  the  ceiling — those  among 
them  whose  minor  degree  of  popularity  renders 
taboo  a  pretty  safe  thing.  It  will  also  be 
remembered  as  the  year  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent's 
"  La  Carmencita,"  Mr,  Orchardsou's  "  Portrait 
of  Walter  Gilbey,  Esq.,"  Mr.  Luke  FUdes's 
"  The  Doctor,"  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  "Earthly 
Paradise,"  and  Mr.  Brock's  "  Genius  of  Poetiy  " 
(au  old  friend,  however,  now  metamorphosed 
from  plaster  into  marble) ;  other  works  of 
inteiest  being  Mr.  J.  W.  Waterhouse's  "  Ulysses 
and  the  Sirens,"  Mr.  Arthur  Hacker's  "  Christ 
and  Magdideu,"  and  Mr.  George  Hitchcock's 
"  La  Materuitc  " — this  last  a  typical  instance 
of  cruel  and  deliberate  skying,  for  which  no 
valid  excuse  can  possibly  be  found. 

It  has  evidently  been  (Sir  Frederick  Leightoii's 
chief  endeavour  to  make  his  "Perseus  and 
Audromeila"  as  unlike  any  previous  repre- 
sentation of  this  favourite  academic  subject  as 
might  well  be.  The  bride  of  Perseus  that  is  to 
be  is  Ijound  nude  to  the  rock ;  as  usual,  but  she  is 
entirely  overshadowed  by  the  vast  wings  and  body 
of  a  golden-scaled  dragon  vomiting  forth  Hamo 
and  fury,  but  already  more  than  half  quelled 
by  the  aU-jtenetrating  aiTOW  shot  by  Perseus, 
who  appears  high  in  the  clouds  luoimted  on 
the  steed  Pegasus.  This  beast  has  a  suspiciously 
Augustus-Harris-liko  asiiect,  and  suggests 
rather  the  cumbrous  Fafner  of  the  Nibelungen 
trilogy  than  the  classic  monster  of  the  old 
myth.  It  is  somewhat  strange  to  find  the 
President  giving  to  the  Argive  hero  the  winged 
horse  and  the  arrows  which  are  the  special 
properties  of  Bellerophon,  slayer  of  the 
Chimaera,  instead  of  being  content  to  leave  to 
hiin  his  own  proper  attributes — the  winged 
sandals  and  the  helmet,  which  Perseus,  after 
havuig  accomplished  his  deeds  of  daring,  pre- 
sented to  Hermes.  Both  this  and  the  Presi- 
dent's other  contribution — ^"  The  Eetum  of 
Persephone  " — show  the  same  pallid,  bloodless 
forms  daintily  fa.shioned,  the  same  flying 
draperies  with  intricate  crumpled  folds,  to 
which  we  are  by  this  time  so  well  accustomed. 
In  the  latter  work  there  is  a  striking  absence, 
not  only  of  the  generalised  breadth  and  the 
vigour  which  such  a  subject  demands,  but  also 
of  that  clement  of  life  and  emotion  which  the 
Greeks  themselves,  if  they  chastened  and 
restrained,  yet  never  failed  adequately  to 
suggest. 

The  dramatic  element  is  what  is  lacking  in 
Mr.  J.  W.  AVaterhouso'sVery  curious  and  highly 
wrought  "Ulysses  and  the  Sirens,"  a  work 
which   has   evidently  been   to    the   painter    a 


labour  of  love.  Borno  on  the  sapphire-huod, 
sparkling  Mediterranean,  appears  in  a  narrow 
rock-guarded  cleft  the  bark  of  Odysseus,  well 
manned  by  his  mariners,  who,  with  their  ears 
guarded  against  the  unearthly  thrill  of  the 
Sirens'  song,  busily  ply  the  oar.  The 
Wanderer  himself  is  bound  erect  to  the  central 
mast ;  and  all  around  hover.  Hying  close  to  the 
ship  and  singing,  the  Sirens.  To  them  the 
painter  has  chosen  to  give  the  lovely  faces  and 
the  rich  flowing  tresses  of  women,  but  the 
bodies,  the  wings  and  claws  of  strong  birds  of 
prey  ;  thus  making  of  them  Harpies  strong  in 
attack  and  prepared  to  take  the  offensive,  rather 
than  Sirens  proper  according  to  the  Homeric 
version,  luring  the  imwary  to  their  rock  by 
the  magic  of  their  irresistible  song.  There  is 
much  exqmsite  work  in  this  canvas,  and 
especially  in  the  delicate  open-air  modelling  of 
the  heads  of  the  feathered  temptresses,  which  are 
based,  however,  too  entirely  on  one  fair  (mani- 
festly English)  model.  The  gi-eat  weakness  of 
the  conception  is  the  Ulysses,  so  calm  and  self- 
possessed  that  he  surely  requires  no  bonds  to 
save  him  from  the  magic  spells  woven  ai'ouud 
him.  The  same  artist's  "  Flora  "  is  a  delight- 
ful little  study  with  much  of  the  technical 
charm  of  an  Alma-Tadema,  yet  with  a  greater 
vitality,  and  a  certain  human  quality  which  is 
not  often  attained  by  the  Anglo-Dutch  master. 
Mr.  Tadema's  chief  contribution — other  than 
the  strange  portrait  of  the  Right  Honourable 
A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  to  which  we  shall  refer 
later  on— is  "  The  Earthly  Paradise,"  with  the 
quotation,  from  Mr.  Swinburne,  "  All  the 
heavens  of  heavens  in  one  little  child."  In  the 
sumptuous  marble-lined  bath-room  of  a  Roman 
villa  lies,  on  a  wondrous  couch  inlaid  with 
precious  materials  and  covered  with  a  rich 
woven  fabric,  a  beautiful  naked  child,  with 
whom  his  mother,  kneeling  at  the  side  of  the 
couch,  plays.  She  is  of  the  riuldy-hairod  type 
beloved  of  this  master,  and  wears  a  filmy  inner 
garment  of  indigo-blue,  with  a  nockhice  of 
gold  and  amethysts,  while  at  her  feet  lie  gar- 
ments of  pale  greenish  blue,  and  on  the  couch 
and  Hoor  arc  strewn  puqJo  anemones.  The 
lighting  of  the  chamber  in  all  its  recesses  is 
admiiable ;  the  colour-harmonies,  composed  out 
of  the  elements  just  indicated,  are  alike  strong, 
subtle,  and  novel ;  and  the  splendid  accessories 
are  more  sparingly  introduced  than  usual — less 
suggestive  of  a  selection  made  among  the 
Pompeian  ti-easures  of  the  National  Museum 
of  Naples.  Yet  somehow  the  artist's 
object  is  not  fully  accomplished.  Not  only 
are  the  lines  of  the  grotip  formed  by  the 
figures  of  the  mother  and  child  far  fit)m  happy, 
but  the  invisible  bond  of  love  which  should 
here  make  them  one  and  undivided  is  hardly 
suggested.  We  never  lose  the  sense  that  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  two  beautiful  models, 
not  over  wcU  placed ;  and  thus  the  high  task 
which  the  artist  has  set  himself — as  his  quotation 
I'eveals — remains  more  than  half  imachicved. 

It  seems  ininccessary  to  say  much  about  Mr 
Solomon  J.  Solomon's  "Judgment  of  Paris,"  a 
large  and  flimsy  presentment  of  the  well-worn 
theme,  which  is  of  decorative  aspect  in  virtue 
of  light,  delicate  tints  deftly  harmonised,  but 
does  not  even  pretend  to  give  an  adequate 
version  of  the  subject.  We  see  no  special 
reason  either  for  the  existence  of  Mr.  Marget- 
son's  huge  "  Pygmalion,"  which,  notwith- 
standing certain  merits  of  draughtsmanship  and 
composition,  neither  gladdens  the  eye  nor  adds 
anything  to  the  beautiful  old  legend.  Mr. 
E.  J.  Poynter  has  not  been  able  to  contribute 
anything  this  summer,  save  a  version,  on  a 
very  small  scale  and  with  certain  variations,  of 
"his  el.aborato  "  King  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,"  privately  exhibited  on  a  previous 
occasion.  An  absentee  whom  wo  especially 
regret,  as  one  of  the  subtlest  colourists,  one  of 
the   greatest   ilecorators  aniong  contemporary 


artists,  is  Mr.  Albert  Moore.  It  may  be  that  he 
is  tired  out  by  the  jiersistent  failure  of  the  Forty 
Immortals  to  recognise  the  position  which  ho 
holds  quand  meme  in  English  art ;  but  we  hope 
not. 

It  was  a  happy  notion  of  Mr.  Briton  Riviere's 
to  paraphrase,  as  he  has  done  in  his  curious 
triptych,  "  A  Mighty  Hxmt«r  before  the  Lord," 
the  great  Assyrian  reliefs  at  the  British 
Museum,  showing  warrior-monarchs  victori- 
ously hunting  the  Hon  of  the  desert.  The 
central  panel — or  rather  canvas — presents  the 
royal  hunter,  as,  swiftly  driven  by  his 
charioteer  across  the  parched  desert  overhung 
with  clouds  of  sand,  he  spears  the  king  of 
beasts,  who  in  despairing  fury  attacks  the  car 
from  behind.  In  the  wings  of  the  triptych  are 
displayed,  under  the  starlit  skies  of  an  eastern 
night,  the  slain  lions  mourned  over  by  their 
mates.  We  could  well  imagine  a  greater  passion, 
a  greater  jiower  and  certainty  of  realisation  in 
the  central  composition ;  while  in  the  groups  of 
the  wings  Mr.  Briton  Riviere  sins,  as  so  many 
English  animal-piiinters  have  sinned  before 
him,  by  giving  to  his  beasts  a  pathos  too 
human,  and  a  play  of  facial  expression  proper 
to  mankind  alone. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hacker's  "  Christ  and  Magdalen  " 
commands  attention  and  respect  in  virtue 
of  the  beautiful  lines  in  which  his  group 
of  the  rcpentiint  sinner  kneeling  in  adoration 
at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  is  cast.  The  paints 
has  evidently  been  disquieted  by  the  naturalistic 
and  modern  view  of  sacred  art  taken  by  Herr 
Fritz  von  Uhde ;  yet  he  has  endeavoured  to 
strike  out  a  new  line  for  himself  midway 
between  the  udnalitc  of  the  Saxon  artist  and 
his  o\m  natural  leanings  towards  pouderated 
and  classical  composition.  He  makes,  how- 
ever, the  capital  mistake — one,  too,  into  which 
his  Geruuiu  antityijcs  have  not  fallen — of 
imagining  the  Christ  himself  as  a  suffering 
mortal  of  mean  physique  and  unimpressive 
presence.  The  di-awing  of  the  Magdalen's  up- 
turned face  has  great  beauty,  its  expression 
great  intensity ;  but  the  jiassion  it  reveals  is 
rather  that  of  earthly  love  than  of  devout 
worship.  Altogether,  apart  from  technicali- 
ties, we  fail  to  find  in  this  very  clever  perform- 
ance the  ti-uc  ling  of  sincerity,  which  to-day 
alone  gives  a  raisoii  d'etre  to  such  a  subject. 

Inspired  also  by  German  art— but  by  that, 
not  of  the  nineteenth,  but  of  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  century  —  is  Mrs.  Marianne 
Stokes's  "Hail,  Mary  I"  a  novel  [and 
interesting  version  of  that  most  favoured  of 
sacred  themes,  the  Annunciation.  This  artist 
shows  the  Virgin  as  a  mediaeval  figure,  which 
might  have  stepped  out  of  a  triptych  by 
Zeitblom  or  some  cognate  painter  of  Ulm  or 
Augsburg.  She  listens  with  head  bent  and 
an  air  of  deep  contemplation  to  the  archangel 
Gabriel,  who  stands,  not  this  time  in  front  of, 
but  behind  her,  holding'  his  wand  of  lilies  and 
whispering  into  her  ear  the  words  of  promise. 
Here,  again,  we  have  rather  a  clever  perform- 
ance, thought  out  with  a  view  to  novelty,  than 
a  work  properly  coming  within  the  category  of 
sacred  art. 

Mr.  Frank  Dicksee  gives  proof  of  a  noticeable 
step  in  .advance  in  his  two  important  c.anvases, 
"The  Mountain  of  the  Winds"  and  "The 
Crisis."  The  former  is  an  ambitious  allegorical 
composition,  showing,  in  lieu  of  the  classical 
"  Cave  of  the  Winds,"  a  mighty  cloud-capped 
moimtain,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  Winds 
take  breath  before  they  sally  forth  to  dominate 
the  earth.  Zephyr,  a  beautiful  youth,  pours 
rose  leaves  into  the  lap  of  the  sweet  South 
Wind — here  depicted  as  a  fair  half-nude  woman 
— while  the  North  is  ^vrapped  in  darkness  and 
mystery,  and  the  East  Wind  appropriately 
appears  !is  a  male  figure  of  cruel  and  venomous 
aspect,  drawing  forth  a  murderous  blade  of 
keenest  steel.      Mr,  Dicksee  has   nowhere  else 
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BO  unmistakably  shown  the  quality  of  imagina- 
tion as  hi  this  happUy  conceived  figure.  The 
colouring  has  the  key,  and  the  light,  bright 
tints  requisite  to  give  the  work  the  character  of 
a  monumental  decoration,  yet  it  cits  in  the 
direction  of  flatness  and  want  of  brilliancy ;  for 
the  painter  is  not  a  bom,  but  only  an  educated 
colouiist.  "  The  Crisis "  is  a  death-bed  or 
sick-bed  scene,  in  which  appear  only  two 
figures — those  of  a  young  woman  worn  by 
sickness  to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  of  a 
grey-haired  yet  vigorous  man,  whose  strongly 
marked  features  under  their  enforced  calmness 
betray  the  workings  of  deep  emotion.  The 
pathos,  though  obvious,  is  real  enough ;  while 
the  drawing  of  the  two  heads  shows  unening 
precision  and  mastery,  and  the  b/n/ard,  almost 
monochromatic,  scheme  of  colour  is  here  well  in 
its  place. 

It  is  not  a  little  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Dicksee 
that  this  painting  should  quite  accidentally  have 
appeared  simultaneously  with  Mr.  Luke 
Fildes's  important  canvas,  now  to  be  described. 
This  is  "  The  Doctor,"  a  work  which,  notwith- 
standing its  lugubrious  subject,  will  certainly 
command  the  sympathies  of  the  general  public 
in  a  higher  degree  than  any  jjicturo  of  the  year. 
The  scene  is  a  cottage  chamber,  homely  but 
not  squalid,  in  the  centre  of  which,  stretched 
on  two  chairs  and  supported  by  pUlows,  is  the 
pallid  and  motionless  form  of  a  sick  child.  It 
is  silently  watched,  under  the  light  of  a  lamp 
cast  full  on  its  face,  by  the  doctor,  a  staid, 
sympathetic  personage,  whose  features  display 
an  anxious  gravity  in  which  lurks  still — as  it 
seems  to  us— a  ray  of  hope.  In  the  back- 
ground appear  the  parents,  he  erect  and  watch- 
ful, yet  near  to  despair,  while  she  silently 
weeps,  bowing  her  head  on  her  arms.  Dimly 
lighting  these  figures,  the  dawn  struggles,  as 
yet  feebly,  through  a  window  at  the  side, 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  yellow  light  of 
the  lamp.  Traces  of  a  hand  conscious  of 
technical  mastery,  yet  guided  by  a  sure  and 
restraining  taste,  are  everywhere  shown  in  the 
execution.  Nothing  could  bo  better  than  the 
concentration  of  tragic  interest  on  the  central 
group,  the  quite  unexaggerated  pathos  of  the 
doctor's  face,  the  emphasising  everywhere 
rather  of  the  mental  rather  than  the  physical 
suft'ering.  Only  in  the  figures  of  the  sorrowing 
parents — quiet  as  these  are — does  the  painter 
for  a  moment  verge  upon  melodrama,  and 
leave  the  path  of  absolute  simplicity  and 
truth.  It  is  quite  possible  to  hold  that  such  a 
subject  does  not,  in  the  obviousness  of  its 
pathos,  belong  to  a  high  category  of  art ;  but 
it  would  be  difficult  even  for  the  most  captious 
to  find  fault  with  the  fashion  in  which  it  has 
•  here  been  presented. 

Mr.  Orchardson  this  year  reveals,  certainly, 
no  new  side  of  liis  talent,  whether  as  a 
painter  or  a  keen  student  of  human  natnre, 
in  "An  Enigma";  but  ho  has,  nevertheless, 
produced  a  work  of  great  excellence,  not  un- 
worthy to  take  its  place  with  ]ircvious  per- 
formances of  the  same  class.  AVe  are  in  it 
again  introduced  to  one  of  those  apartments, 
half  in  the  Adams  half  in  the  Empire  style, 
which  the  Scotch  master  is  seemingly  never 
tired  of  depicting,  no  doubt  because  the  technical 
dilficidties  presented  afford  him  endless  oppor- 
tunities for  the  display  of  a  consummate,  well- 
controlled  skill.  On  a  sofa  are  seated  a  pair  of 
genuine  Orchardsonian  lovers,  who  are  shown 
at  a  moment  of  indefinable  misunderstanding 
and  t'ncrrement,  noted  with  an  extraordinary 
subtlety  in  the  management  of  facial  expression. 
This  rare  and  characteristically  English  quality 
in  modem  art  has  been  displayed  by  no  one  in 
so  supreme  a  degi'ee  as  by  Ilogarth  in  his  less 
caricatural  moods,  and  after  him  by  Sir  David 
Wilkie  ;  and  to  these  masters  Mr.  Orchardson 
shows  himself  in  this  particular  a  worthy 
successor.    We  must  again— at  the  risk  of  re- 


peating ourselves — take  exception  to  the 
monotony  of  his  scheme  of  colour,  both  in  this 
piece  of  i/eim-  and  in  his  admirable  portraits. 
Not  that  we  wish  to  deny  to  him  the  possession 
of  great  skill  in  the  management  of  the  mus- 
tard-like' russet  and  golden  tones  which  he  so 
much  affects ;  but  surely  to  see  persistently  in 
humanity  and  nature  only  colour-harmonies  of 
this  tawny  and  artificial  kind  is  deliberately  to 
tinge  one's  spectacles  in  a  purely  arbitrary 
fashion.  We  cannot  refi-ain  fi'om  mentioning 
here,  although  out  of  its  proper  place,  the  same 
painter's  masterly  portrait  of  "Walter  Gilbey, 
Esq.,"  in  which  this  well-known  authority  on 
the  breeding  of  horses  is  presented  with  an 
inimitable  truth  and  a  sly  humour  which  it 
would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  surpass.  The  pose 
has  all  the  ease  and  none  of  the  occasional 
ungainliness  of  nature,  while  the  very  essence 
of  a  droll  and  sympathetic  personality  is 
grasped,  as  it  were,  by  intuition,  and  placed 
with  perfect  simplicity  before  the  beholder. 
Claude  Phillii's. 
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Ip  the  show  of  portraits  at  the  Champs  Elysees 
is  below  the  average,  this  is  not  to  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  fact  that  several  of  the  best  por- 
trait-painters have  gone  over  to  the  Champs  de 
Mars,  but  rather  to  a  falling  off  in  the  ycr- 
formance  of  those  who  remain.  M.  Boniiat  has 
sent  the  full-length  portrait  of  a  lady,  in  a  rich 
white  satin  dress,  all  bedizened  and  bejewelled, 
standing  out  against  this  artist's  favourite 
dark-brown  background.  But  the  lady,  as 
well  as  her  dress  and  attitude,  is  stiff  and 
formal ;  the  pauiting  is  hard  ;  the  whole  thing 
is  utterly  wanting  in  life  and  movement.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  M.  Bonnat's  second  exhi- 
bit, "Young  Samson  struggling  with  the 
Lion,"  which  is  singularly  coarse  and  iminterest- 
ing.  M.  Chartran's  portrait  of  Mile.  Brandes 
is  the  gom  of  the  S.ilon  portraits.  It  is  not 
only  a  highly-finished  piece  of  work,  but  a 
clever  study  of  one  of  the  most  mobile  and 
changeful  of  faces  ;  the  deep  and,  at  times, 
sphinx-like  look  of  the  well-knowai  iviiu'dkuue 
has  been  rendered  with  great  ability  and 
delicacy  of  touch.  Notable  alike  for  the 
character  shown  in  the  features,  and  for  the 
natural  effect  produced  by  the  accessories,  are 
M.  Connon's  portrait  of  M.  Gerume  in  a  grey 
jacket  and  trousers,  standing,  palette  in  hand, 
before  the  modelling  table,  and  giving  the  last 
touch  of  tinting  to  a  Tanagra  statuette ;  the 
likeness  of  M.  Falguiire,  by  M.  Calbet,  who 
shows  us  the  celebrated  sculptor  at  work ;  and 
M.  Lemeunier's  portrait  of  his  master,  M. 
Det,aille,  perched  on  the  last  stop  of  a  ladder, 
the  floor  below  strewn  with  amis  and  military 
accoutrements.  Excellent  also  as  an  equestrian 
picture  is  "  Mr.  G.  Smith,"  by  Mr.  J.  Guthrie. 
M.  Aman  Jean  exhibits  two  portraits  in  the 
impressionist  style,  which  by  simplicity  of  treat- 
ment and  mellow  harmony  of  grey  tints  are 
interesting  to  the  artistic  eye.  Chaplin  is 
represented  by  his  last  work — the  portrait  of  a 
lady  of  very  attractive  appearance,  painted 
with  exquisite  taste  and  delicacy  of  colouring, 
and  that  particular  flon  which  was  the  distinc- 
tive feature  of  the  late  master's  Cytherean 
portraits.  M.  Benjamin-Constant,  Lefebre, 
Munkaesy,  Collin,  and  other  fashionable 
"  portraitists  "  have  sent  their  customary  con- 
tributions of  pretty  girls  and  di'toUdi'is  matrons 
— more  or  less  truthfid  likenesses,  painted  to  pay 
and  to  please,  but  only  moderately  interesting 
as  works  of  art. 

Among  the  fienrc  pictures  M.  Jules  Breton's 
"  Pardon  de  Kergoat "  ranks  by  itself.  On  the 
left  is  depicted  the  old  church  of  Kergoat; 
the  procession  of  pilgrims  winds  its  way  under 


an  avenue  of  trees,  headed  by  a  group  of  long- 
haired, wild-looking  old  Bretons,  each  bearing 
a  lighted  taper ;  they  are  followed  by  a  band 
of  girls  in  picturesque  red-cloth  dresses, 
richly  embroidered ;  others  in  white  and  blue 
follow  ;  then  parties  of  men  and  women  cany- 
ing  banners,  crosses,  caskets  of  holy  relics, 
and,  on  a  large  wooden  tray,  the  image  in 
carved  wood  of  a  patron  saint.  The  procession 
gradually  disappears  in  the  distance,  amid  a 
flutter  of  white  caps,  silk  banners,  and  the 
flickering  flames  of  candles,  whUe,  in  the  fore- 
ground, the  hideous  cripples  common  through- 
out Brittany  crawl  about  bogging  for  alms.  The 
enai-mlile  of  this  picture  is  so  good,  the  technical 
details  so  perfect,  and  the  colouring  so  brilliant, 
that  it  is  worthy  to  be  placed  alongside  the 
same  painter's  delightful  "  Procession  dans  lea 
Bles,"  now  at  the  Luxembourg  ;  but  I  suppose 
it  will  go  to  America  some  day  or  (he  oUier. 
Mr.  Ed^vin  Weeks,  the  American  who  has 
painted  so  many  pleasing  illustrations  of  Indian 
scenery  and  bazaar  life,  has,  for  once,  foisakeu 
the  luminous  atmosphere  of  the  East  for  the 
grey  sky  and  arid  landscape  in  which  he  has 
set  three  Anagonese  beggars,  all  tattered  and 
torn,  emaciated,  but  picturesque  after  a 
fashion.  Yet  I  prefer  Mr.  AVecks's  picture  last 
year,  "  The  Golden  Temple  of  Amritsar." 

There  appears  to  be  a  growing  tendency 
among  young  artists  nowadays  towards  scenes 
of  sorrow,  pain,  and  death.  To  this  class 
belong  M.  Jameson's  "Viatique,"  M. 
Geoffroy's  "  Asile  de  Nuit,"  M.  Pearce's  "  Civil 
Funeral,"  and,  more  particularly,  "The  Shadow 
of  Death,"  by  a  young  American  artist,  Mr. 
Morley  Fletcher.  In  a  room,  darkened  by 
heavy  tapestiy  curtains,  a  young  man  and 
woman  lie  on  a  divan,  dressed  in  very  modern 
attire;  both,  of  equally  unattractive  ajipcar- 
ance,  are  gazing  apparently  into  8i)ace.  Are  they 
suffering  from  dyspepsia!'  Are  they  victims  of 
the  morphia  habit  'r  Where  is  the  shadow  of 
death !'  Such  are  the  questions  of  the  un- 
sophisticated visitor  as  he  gazes  at  this 
decidedly  clever  but  unsatisfactory  picture. 
And  it  is  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  he  tum.s  to 
Mr.  Eidgeway  Knight's  pretty  idyll  "  The 
Shepherd's  Friends  " — a  young  shepherd  talk- 
ing to  two  pretty  French  peasant  girls  in  a 
landscape  radiant  with  sunshine  ;  or  to  M. 
Wagrez's  "J'roclamation  of  an  Edict  -  Venice, 
Fifteenth  Century,"  an  interesting  historical 
reminiscence  on  canvas.  Those  who  are  not 
tired  of  a  clever  artist's  constant  repetition  of 
certain  characters  and  scenes  will  chuckle  over 
M.  Vibert's  highly -finished  picture  of  a  party 
of  cardinals  who  have  scarcely  finished  enjoying 
a  most  rcchirdir  dinner ;  coffee  has  ju.'jt  been 
brought  in,  and  the  cln'f  has  been  cJiUcd  from 
the  kitchen  to  receive  due  commendation  for 
the  t.alent'-hn  has  displayed.  The  Monseigneurs 
area  jovial  lot,  and  toast  the  disci])le  of  Vatel, 
who  stands  up,  white  cap  in  hand,  sleek  and 
smiling,  fully  aware  that  he  is  a  great  artist, 
but  modest  withal.  I  have  nothing  to  say  for 
or  against  M.  Bouguereau's  impeccable 
nymphs  and  cupids,  nor  of  M.  i  enuer's  ex- 
quisite ivoiy-toned  torsos,  nor  of  M.  Desgoft'e's 
biheloU,  nor  of  M.  de  Pennes'  dogs  and  Mti- 
(jiiaiiti :  for  these  exhibits  are,  and  ever  ^vill  be, 
as  accomplished  as  they  are  uninteresting.  But, 
before  learaig  the  picture  gallery,  I  would  call 
the  particular  attention  of  the  "  chosen  few  " 
to  No.  3070  in  the  architecture  room,  which 
consists  of  nine  plans  and  drawings  of  the 
Temple  of  Baion  at  Aaigkor,  drawn  by  M. 
Delajwrte,  restorations  made  from  the  plans 
of  Lieutenant  Delaporte,  of  the  French  navy. 

Several  beautiful  siiecimens  of  the  sciUptor's 
art  are  to  be  seen  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais 
d'lndustrje.  M.  Falguiere's  "Diane,"  the 
fourth  reproduction  of  the  same  figure,  is  lovely. 
M.  Carles'  "Eternelle  Poemc"  is  a  life-size 
nude  female  figure  of   admirable  proportions. 
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The  same  artist  also  exhibits  a  charming 
Lust  of  Mile.  Deutz.  The  late  M.  Chapu's 
marble  statue  of  the  Piincoss  of  Wales  (done 
to  order  for  M.  Jacobsen)  is  unworthy  of  the 
sculptor's  reputation.  The  likeness  is  not 
good,  and,  in  its  ensemhh\  the  statue  is  wanting 
iu  the  grace  and  dignity  which  distinguish  the 
Princess  :  it_is  irrs  buimjeois.  A  tine  piece  of 
voluptuous  realistic  work  is  M.  Binding's 
(Norwegian)  group,  "  Homme  et  Femmc." 
Cecil  Nicholson. 


THE  BOLCKOW  SALE. 
EvEKY  mouth  we  read  of  some   forthcoming 
auction  at  Chiisties'  as  certain  to  be  the  sale  of 
the  season.     Whether  or  not  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered so,  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  point 
of  view.    With  one  person  the  amount  of  money 
that  changes  hands  on  the  occasion  is  the  gauge 
of  the  importance  of  sale;    with   another  the 
question  is  rather  whether  his  favourite  masters 
or  his  favoiuite  department  of  art  will  or  will 
not  bo  amply  rci)resented.     Chacun  «  sua  ijuiit. 
To  the  plain  man  there  seems  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  Bolckow  sale— chiefly  of  modern 
pictures — held   last  Saturday  must   prove  the 
event  of  the  sale  season.     The  drawings  were 
of  a  popular  and  meritorious  kind,  but  were 
not,  sj)eaking  generally,  of  extraordinary  im- 
portance.    It  was  otherwise  with  the  oil  paint- 
ings, sevenJ  of  which  had,  on  the  dispersal  of 
previous  collections — from  which  the  late  Mr. 
Bolckow   had   acquired   them — fetched   prices 
that  had  become  a  matter  of  history.     Most 
people  have  in  remembrance  a  portrait  of  Eosa 
Bouheur,  with  a  favourite  animal  introduced 
therein :     the    animal,    of     course,    by    Mile. 
Bonheur  herself,  and  the  portrait  by  Edouard 
Dubufe.    It  was  engraved  about  a  score  of  years 
ago  by  Samuel  Cousuis.     On  Saturday  it  sold 
for   1250   guineas.      A   very  fine  and  famous 
Troyon~a  Troyon  not  easy  to  surpass — fetched 
the  immense   sum   of  4700  gidneas ;    while  a 
Meissonier  of  great  character,  which  had  never 
before  come  under  the  hammer — Mr.  Bolckow 
having  bought  it  direct  from  the  studio — fetched 
G-IjO  gumeas.      This  was  \"  Tlie  Sign  Painter." 
Among    English    pictures,   a   canvas    by  Mr. 
Erskine   Nicol   sold  for  what   seemed  to  us — 
notwithstanding  its  unquestionable  cleverness — 
the  decidedly  substantial  sum  of  1200  guineas. 
This  was  "  The  China  Merchant" — a  work  of 
fully   twenty    years    ago.      A  masterpiece   of 
moderate  size  by  the  late  Thomas  Webster  sold 
for   1100  giuneas.       This   was    "  Koast   Pig." 
The  celebrated  Limiell,  froiJi  the  Mendel  col- 
lection,   called  "The  Hillside  Farm,"  realised 
2000   guineas  ;  and  another  canvas  that  was  in 
the   same   collection,    "The    Grape    Seller  of 
Seville,"  from  the  hand  of  John  Phillip — whose 
brush,  to  quote  the  ornate  utterance  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  was    "  steeped  in  the   splendour- 
of  Andalusian  skies  " — realised    2300   guineas. 
The  surely  extravagant  sum  of    4120  guineas 
was  bestowed  upon  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Landseers;    an   "Interior    of    St.    Peter's    at 
Rome,"  by  DavidEoberts,  fetched  1400 guineas; 
and  a  Collins,  which  very  likely  it  would  have 
been   fitting  that  the  nation  should  possess, 
"  The  Minnow  Catchers,"  fetched  1000  guineas. 
But  the  very  greatest  price  has  yet  to  be  chro- 
nicled.    Before  Hogarth's   "Gate   of   Calais" 
fetched  L!4J0   guineas,  and  just  after  Mi'iller's 
"Chess  Players  at  Cairo ' '  had  been  knocked  down, 
properly   enough,   for   about  a  thousand  less 
than  it  fetched  on  the  last  occasion  it  was  seen 
at  auction — a  decrease,  be  it  noted,    of  only 
five  and  twenty  per  cent.,  after  all  (not  count- 
ing interest   of  money) — there  was  offered   a 
very  famous  and   exquisite  Turner,   "  Walton 
Bridges,"   which   Mr.    Bolckow    had    of    Mr. 
GiUott,  and  Mr.  Gillott  of  the  painter.     Before 
it  was  sold,  Mr.  Woods,  who  was,  of  course,  in 
the  rostrum,  addressed  the  assemblage  to  the 


effect  that  this  work  shoidd  by  rights  be 
in  possession  of  the  nation.  But  the  nation  is 
exceptionally  rich  m  the  works  of  our  greatest 
landscape  painter,  and  it  could  hardly  have 
afforded  to  pay  7000  guineas  for  this  confessedly 
most  lovely  thing.  Seven  thousand  guuieas — 
the  highest  price  yet  paid  for  a  Turner,  if  we 
remember  rightly — was,  however,  a  sum  which 
it  seemed  good  to  somebody  to  offer ;  nor  do  we 
opine  for  a  moment  that  the  money  was  ill 
spent.  With  the  disappearance  from  the  scene 
of  this  admirable  masterpiece  the  interest  of 
the  sale  subsided  and  soon  came  to  nought. 


intention  and  conception,  but  a  little  exag- 
gerated in  style,  and  therefore  less  impres- 
sive than  the  etching.  As  it  is  written  without 
lauch  command  of  the  literary  art,  it  may  very 
likely  be  the  work  of  some  pictorial  artist — 
possibly  even  Mr.  Strang  himself.  The  maga- 
zine contains  likewise  a  plain-sailing  and  direct 
criticism  on  the  annual  exhibition  of  that 
society  which  is  most  likely  to  have  special 
interest  for  the  contributors  and  readers  of 
English  Etcli  ini/a. 


NOTES    UN  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr.  W.  Holmax  Hunt's  "  May  Momiug  on 
Magdalen  Tower  "  wUl  be  on  view  next  week 
iu  the  Gainsborough  Gallery ;  and  also  Mr. 
Rudolf  Blind's  picture  of  "The  World's 
Desire,"  at  Mr.  W.  J.  Stacey's— both  in  Old 
Bond-street. 

We  may  also  mention  that  a  fresh  collection 
of  paintings  by  British  and  foreign  artists  has 
been  arranged  in  the  picture  gallery  of  the 
Crystivl  Palace ;  and  that  a  second  exhibition  of 
art  brass-work,  blades,  kv,.,  wDlbe  held  through 
next  week  at  Armoui-ers'  Hall,  Colemau-street, 
E.C. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
Presoi-ving  Memorials  of  the  Dead  will  be  held 
in  the  parish  room  at  Fulham  on  Tliursday  next, 
May  14,  at  3  p.m.,  when  the  president,  Mr.  W. 
Tipjang,  wiU  deliver  his  address.  At  4  p.m.  the 
members  will  assemble  in  Fulham  Church  to 
hear  a  pajjer  from  Dr.  T.  J.  Woodhouse  on 
"  The  Monuments  in  the.  Church  and  Church- 
yard," where  almost  every  Bishop  of  London 
since  the  seventeenth  century  lies  buried ;  and 
afterwards  a  visit  will  be  paid  to  Fulham 
Palace. 

Ax  the  next  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  to  bo  held  at  Kilkenny 
(the  original  home  of  the  society),  on  Monday, 
May  IN,  the  following  will  be  projiosed  by  the 
council  for  election  as  honorary  members,  in 
consideration  of  their  services  in  the  advance- 
ment of  archaeological  science  : — Prof.  John 
Rhys,  president-elect  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeo- 
logical Association ;  Dr.  Robert  Mimro, 
secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland ;  Prof.  Sven  Siiderberg,  director  of 
the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Lmid ;  Prof. 
Luigi  Pigoriui,  director  of  the  Museo  Kireher- 
iauo,  Rome ;  Sir  John  Lubbock  ;  Dr.  Hoffman, 
professor  of  ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institute; 
M.I  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville ;  Mr.  John  J. 
Gilbert ;  Miss  Margaret  Stokes. 

The  Grolier  Club  in  New  York  has  of  late 
been  exceedingly  active  in  holding  exhibitions 
of  the  kind  which  arc  hardly  likely  to  appeal 
to  the  dealer.  It  has  recently  held  an  exhi- 
bition of  "artistic  posters."  The  fact  speaks 
volumes  for  the  progress  of  art  in  America.  In 
England  such  a  show  would  not  be  possible ; 
for,  in  regard  to  the  "  artistic  poster,"  it  has 
been  said  truly  "the  thing  itself  does  not 
exist." 

The  new  number  of  the  interesting  artistic 
quarterl J' called  AVif/^/s/j  Etchimjs  (Sampson  Low) 
is  worth  notice  beyond  a  doubt.  A  tastefm 
etching  by  Dr.  Evershed,  and  a  vei-y  daintily 
and  freely-sketched  landscape  by  Mr.  W.  Holmes 
May,  are  to  be  commended ;  and  there  is  a 
quiet  etching  of  singular  jiower  by  Mr.  William 
Strang,  called  "  The  Tragedy  of  a  Night."  It 
will  be  recognised  as  the  plate  of  which,  under 
the  name  of  "  Drowned,"  an  impression  was 
exhibited,  and  much  remarked,  at  the  Painter- 
Etchers.  The  plate  is  accompanied  in  English 
I  Etchings  by  a  page  or  so  of  text,  veiy  tragic  in 


THE   STAGE. 

That  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett's  season  at  the  New 
Olympic  should  end  prematurely,  this  very 
night,  is  an  event  which  no  one  could  have 
exjjected,  and  which  all  must  deplore.  "  The 
Acrobat"  has  not  been|a  success  in  London:  we 
shall  still  venture  to  prophesy  for  it  a  success  in 
the  provinces.  In  to>vn,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Barrett 
would  have  had  a  better  chance  hud  he  played, 
as  hia  last  card  for  the  present  season,  one  other 
novelty.  What  the  Olympic  wanted  was  a  new 
piece  that  should  be  in  itself  a  hit.  It  had 
everything  but  a  piece.  Thoroughly  renovated 
and  improved,  no  one  can  say  that  it  is  not  a 
rich  and  handsome  playhouse.  Its  stage  has 
been  filled  by  an  excellent  comijany.  Mr.  George 
Barrett  is  as  attractive  as  ever ;  Miss  Winifred 
Emery  has  been  an  acquisition ;  Miss  Lillie 
Belmore  has  sho^vu  herself  more  than  before  a 
bright  and  inspiriting  comedian.  As  for  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett  himself,  he  has  never  acted  more 
earnestly,  more  energetically,  or  with  better 
judgment  than  this  year.  But  the  very  stars 
in  their  courses  have  fought  against  him,  and 
ill-luck  has  followed  upon  ill-luck.  So  well, 
however,  does  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  desei-ve  of 
the  theatrical  profession  and  of  the  general 
public,  which  has  benefited  by  his  many  years 
of  intelligent  and  generous  management,  that 
we  cannot  doubt  but  that,  after  the  completion 
of  the  tours  now  in  prospect,  he  will  again  be 
visible  iu  London. 

Mr.  LA^VltE^"CE  Kellie  gave  a  miscellaneous 
entertainment  at  the  Steinway  Hall  on  Tuesday, 
which  was  well  attended  and  interesting.  Much 
of  it  consisted  of  the  singing,  by  Mr.  Kellie 
himself,  of  some  well-known  and  some  quite 
new  songs  of  his  own  composition.  As  a  suiger,  it 
may  be  said  of  him  that  his  enimciation  is  of 
the  utmost  distinctness  and  his  delivery  very 
expressive.  He  is,  indeed,  as  a  vocalist,  not 
without  style.  Were  it  our  business  to  criticise 
music  iu  this  column,  we  might  have  a  word  to 
say  in  his  favour  as  a  composer ;  but,  as  it  is, 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  praising  the  taste 
which  he  displays  in  selecting  the  words  for 
the  exercise  of  his  own  art.  Most  composers 
deal  with  pure  rubbish  -violent  iu  sentiment 
but  idiotic  in  phrase  and  thought.  Mr.  KelHe, 
on  the  contrary,  has  a  penchant  for  literature. 
He  presses  Shelley  and  Tennyson  into  his  ser- 
vice. We  liked,  distinctly,  his  quite  new 
setting  of 

"  Sunset  and  evening  star 
And  one  clear  call  for  me." 

For  the  present  this  exists  only  in  manuscript. 
It  will  doubtless  be  published.  Miss  Adrienne 
DairoUos,  the  skilled  young  French  comedian, 
was  to  have  recited  on  Tuesday  ;  but  Mr.  Kellie 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  reading  to 
the  audience  a  telegram  that  announced  the 
sudden  ulceration  of  that  young  lady's  throat, 
a  visitation,  probably,  of  the  rnfluenza  microbe. 
Mr.  Frederick  Upton  took  Miss  Adrienne 
DairoUes'  place,  and  told  two  stories  in  a  very 
diy  and  telling  fashion.  He  wa^  a  great  suc- 
cess. I  And  so,  of  com-se,  was  Mr.  Haydon 
ColKn,  in  whose  voice  there  is  the  Ninth  Con- 
certo of  Spohr.  Ml-.  Beerbohm  Tree  is  going  to 
recite  on  the  next  occasion. 
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MUSIC. 

MUhlC  UF  THE  WEEK. 

Mil.  Augustus  Hakeis  gave  Boito's  "  Mefieto- 
fele "  at  Covent  Garden  on  Saturday 
evening;  and  the  oftener  one  hears  this 
interesting  opera,  the  more  one  regrels  that 
the  composer  has  not  yet  produced  the  long- 
promised  "  Nerone."  Boito's  conceiition  of 
Goethe's  poem  is  deeper  than  that  of  Gounod  ; 
but  the  public  cannot  serve  two  masters,  and 
for  the  moment  the  French  composer  Las  a 
Hrm  hold.  It  may  always  be  so,  for 
"  Mefistofele,"  in  sjjite  of  its  originality  and 
many  excellent  qualities,  has  dramatic  faults. 
The  performance,  with  Mmo.  Albani  as 
Margher.ta,  M.  E.  de  Eeszke  as  "  Mefistofele," 
and  M.  Montariol  as  "Faust,"  was,  on  the 
whole,  one  of  considerable  excellence.  Mr. 
Randegger  conducted.  "  Carmen  "  was  given 
on  the  following  Monday,  with  Mile.  7,(;\i  de 
Lussan  in  the  title-role.  H  er  conception  of  the 
part  is  good,  but  she  did  not  play  , with  her 
usual  vivacity.  Altogether  the  performance 
was  below  high-water  mark. 

The  singing  of  "  Che  faro  "  by  Mile.  Giulia 
Kavogli  and  the  perfonnance  of  Schumann's 
D  minor  Symphony,  under  Mr.  Coweu,  were 
the  two  most  interesting  features  of  the  fourth 
Pliilharmonic  concert  last  Thursday  week.  The 
former  was  marked  by  skill  and  pathos  ;  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  encore,  if  not  praiseworthy, 
was  quite  pardonable  in  the  concert  room. 
Mile.  Sofia  Kavogli  sang  "Piano,  piano"  from 
"  Freischiitz,"  and  her  conception  of  the  song 
was  better  than  the  quality  of  her  voice.  M. 
Emile  iSauret  played  Raff's  second  violin  Con- 
certo, and  one  could  only  regret  that  such 
excellent  playing  should  be  thrown  away  on  so 
uniuterestLug  a  work.  The  sisters  Eavogli  sang 
a  duet  from  Pacini's  opera  "  Saffo"  with  good 
iimeinlih'  if  not  perfect  intonation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel  gave  their  first  vocal 
recital  on  Friday,  May  1.  In  consequence  of 
growng  success,  they  have  moved  from  Princes' 
to  St.  James's  Hall.  The  success  is  not  diiJicxdt 
to  explain :  the  programmes  are  well  selected, 
and  the  perfonuances  all  that  can  be  desired. 
There  is  much  to  enjoy,  but  nothing  that  calls 
for  detailed  notice.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel 
need  no  praise ;  but  the  artistic  efforts  of  two 
such  accomplished  artists  deserve  record. 

Mr.  Eugene  Holliday  gave  his  pianoforte 
recital  at  Princes'  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
lie  repeated   Chopin's  Ballade  in  F,  in  which 


we  still  thought  him  a  cold  flayer.  But 
in  the  same  master's  B  Hat  minor  Prelude 
and  B  minor  Scherzo  he  warmed  up,  and 
the  effect  produced  was  decidedly  good. 
Mr.  Holliday  is  a  pupil  of  Rubinstein's, 
and  has  caught  much  of  his  master's 
manner;  but  does  he  think  and  feel  for 
himself  'f  He  is  young,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
answer  that  (juestiou.  If  he  has  resources  in 
himself,  he  will  succeed,  for  he  has  exceedingly 
well-trained  fingers.  His  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Sonata  in  B  fiat  (Op.  106)  gave 
proof  of  this,  but  the  choice  of  such  a  work 
was  scarcely  commendable :  in  the  hands  of 
the  greatest  pianists  it  is  not  all  pure  gold. 
Mr.  Holliday's  rendering  of  the  "  Etudes  Sym- 
phoniques  "  of  Schumann  was  unequal:  some 
of  it  was  brilliant  and  good,  but  some  hard  and 
exaggerated. 

Miss  Margaret  WUd  gave  a  pianoforte  recital 
on  Monday  afternoon.  The  two  important  works 
in  the  programme  were  Beethoven's  Sonata 
in  C  (Op.  Oy)  and  Brahms's  Sonata  in  F  minor 
(Op.  u).  The  latter  work  is  now  attracting  the 
attention  of  pianists,  and  it  well  repays  study. 
Miss  Wild's  reading  of  the  Beethoven  was 
earnest,  but  she  gave  one  the  impression  of 
having  worked  too  much  at  it.  She  has  good 
fingers,  also  in  one  or  two  places  her  technicjue 
was  at  fault.  She  yet  jJayed  short  pieces  by 
Chopin,  Rubinstein,  iV:c. 

Herr  Waldemar  played  Beethoven's  violin 
Concerto  at  the  first  of  his  two  orchestral  con- 
certs at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
He  has  much  improved  since  we  last  heard  him  ; 
he  plays  with  more  refinement,  and  his  reading 
of  the  work  was  pure  and  intelligent.  His 
performance  of  three  movements  from  Bach's 
Suite  in  E  was  correct,  but  lacked  fire.  The 
orchestra  was  imder  Signor  Randegger's  direc- 
tion. Mme.  Nordica  was  announced,  but  xmable 
to  ajspear,  so  there  was  no  vocal  music. 

Mr.  Eniest  Kiver  gave  his  seventh  annual 
concert  at  Princes'  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening. 
The  programme  included  Brahms's  pianoforte 
Sonata  in  P  sharp  minor  (Op.  2),  one  of  those 
early  works  of  the  composer  which  caused 
Schumann  to  prophesy  good  concerning  him. 
It  has  power  aucl  imagination ;  the  writing  is 
une<iual,  and  reminiscences  are  not  wanting, 
but  the  unisic  is  interesting  in  itself  and  full  of 
promise.  Mr.  Kiver  gave  a  conscientious  read- 
ing of  the  Sonata,  which  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  play.  The  concert  commenced  with  a  new 
pianoforte  trio  by  Miss  EUicott.  The  music  is 
light    and    melodious  ;    but    the  infiuence    of 


Mendelssohn  is  perceptible  tlu'oughout,  and 
indeed  becomes  greater  with  each  succeeding 
movement.  Another  English  work  was  Mr. 
E.  Prout's  ijianoforte  Quartet  in  F  (fip.  18). 
Mme.  C.  Samuell  was  the  vocalist. 

Master  Jean  Gerardy  gave  his  last  'cello 
recital  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Wednesday 
afternoon.  He  took  part  with  M.  Ysayi'  and 
Herr  B.  Schonberger  in  part  of  Rubinstein's 
B  flat  Trio,  and  acquitted  himself  well.  Mile. 
Irma  Scthe,  a  pupU  of  M.  Ysayc,  i>erformed 
the  first  movement  of  Mendelssohn's  Violin 
Concerto.  She  has  good  technique,  plays  with 
wonderfiU  energy,  and  has  copied  most  of  her 
master's  mannerisms.  She  was  nmch  ai>plauded. 
Miss  Marie  Bremer  sang  two  songs,  one  by 
Schumann,  the  other  by  Kjeindf,  with  taste, 
intelligence,  and  remarkably  clear  enunciation. 
Mr.  Schonberger  played  solos. 

Wo  were  able  to  hear  only  a  little  of  Mr.  E. 
Haddock's  first  concert  at  the  Stein  way  Hall  on 
the  same  afternoon.  In  a  light  violin  solo  by 
L.  E.  Bach,  and  in  a  clever  Suite  for  piano  and 
violin  by  the  little-known  Russian  composer, 
Cesar  Cui,  he  i)roved  himself  a  skUfid  executant 
and  an  accomijlished  artist.  We  sliall  hojje  to 
hear  him  again  at  his  second  concert.  May  'JT. 

A  fine  performance  of  Sullivan's  "Golden 
Legend "  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  Wednesday 
evening  deserves  mention,  however  brief.  The 
vocalists — Mme.  Nordica,  Mme.  Belle  Cole, 
and  Messrs.  Ben  Davies  and  Henschel — all  sang 
well,  and  Mr.  Bamby's  choir,  as  usual,  greatly 
distinguished  itself.  As  conductor,  Mr.  Bamby 
deserves  high  praise  for  the  determined  manner 
in  which  he  opposed  the  public  demand  for  a 
repetition  of  "O  Gladsome  Light."  A  little 
more  fiiinuess  of  this  kind,  and  the  public  would 
soon  give  up  asking.  There  was  a  largo 
audience.  J.  8.  SliEDLOCK.. 
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Sir  JRvhert  I'eel  in  Early  Life,  as  Irish  Secre- 
tary and  as  Searfary  of  State  (1788-1827), 
from  his  Private  Correspondence.  Edited 
by  Cliarles  Stuart  Parker.  (John 
Murray.) 

To  the  recently  published  monographs  by 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Thiirsfield  we 
have  now  to  add  the  first  volume  of  wliat  is 
to  bo,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  of  what 
is  to  furnish  tlie  materials  for,  a  full  and 
authoritative  Life  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel.     The 
volume,  which  so  far  as   the  title-page  is 
concerned  is  complete  in  itself,  terminates 
with  the   death  of   Canning  in    1827,  and 
consequently  does  not  directly  touch  upon 
either   of   those    two   burning    topics — the 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act  of  1829,  and  the 
Ivepeal  of   the   Corn  Laws  in    1846 — with 
which  the  name  of  Peel  is  inseparably  con- 
nected.   Nevertheless,  even  with  this  limita- 
tion, it  is  a  volume  of  first-rate  importance 
— as,  indeed,  must  every  scrap  of  informa- 
tion bo  which  serves  to  throw  fresh  light  on 
Peel's   character  as   a   statesman   and    the 
motives  which  led  to  his  "  conversion  "  on 
these  two  critical  occasions.     A  few  of  the 
more   important    documents    here  printed 
have,   it  is  proper  to  remark,  already  ap- 
j)eared  in  the  Lives  of  Canning  and  Eldon, 
the  Croker  Papers  and  elsewhere  ;  biit  Mr. 
Parker,  rightly  judging  that  to  omit  them 
would  imjiair  the  usefulness  of  the  book, 
has  reprinted  them  along  with  the  mass  of 
new  matter  placed  at  his   disposal  by  the 
trustees  of  Peel's  papers — Viscount  Hardinge 
and  the  present  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  —  and   other  contributors.      For 
the  sake,  however,  of  the  biographer  and 
historian  (not  to  mention  the  reviewer),  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  to   Mr.   Parker 
that  it  would  conduce   greatly  to   lighten 
their  labours  if  in  tlie  forthcoming  volumes 
some  hint,  either  by  means  of  an  asterisk  or 
a  short  note,  were  to  be  given  as  to  what 
papers  have  already  been  printed.     For  the 
rest,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  un- 
important misprints,  Mr.  Parker  has  per- 
formed his  duties  as  editor  in  a  perfectly 
efficient  manner,  and  with  a  strict  regard  to 
Peel's  own  injunction — 

"that  no  honourable  confidence  shall  be 
betrayed,  no  private  feelings  unnecessarily 
wounded,  and  no  public  interests  injuriously 
affected  in  consequence  of  premature  or  in- 
discreet publication." 

So  far,  indeed,  from  causing  pain  to  persons 
of  the  most  sensitive  nature,  the  present 
volume  can,  I  imagine,  only  furnish  un- 
alloyed satisfaction  to  the  admirers  of 
one  who  in  his  day  was  certainly  the  most 
central  and  commanding  figure  in  English 
political  life. 


In  July,  1812,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  Peel  became  Chief 
Secretarj'  for  Ireland.  He  had  already  for 
two  years  filled  the  post  of  Under-Secretary 
for  AVar  and  the  Colonies,  and  was  recog- 
nised on  both  sides  of  the  House  as  a 
rising  i^olitician ;  but,  except  for  the  fact 
that  he  hapxiened  to  represent  Cashel  in 
parliament,  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  both 
Ireland  and  Irish  politics.  It  was  there- 
fore all  the  more  deplorable,  considering 
the  prominent  part  which  Irish  politics 
were  to  play  in  his  career,  that  he  should 
at  this  comparatively  early  age  have  been 
forced,  as  it  were,  into  a  sphere  for  which 
he  was  at  that  time  wholly  unqualified,  and 
that  a  bias  should  thus  have  been  given  to 
his  views,  from  which  the  natural  ingenu- 
ousness of  his  mind,  had  he  been  allowed  to 
develop  himself  freely,  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  saved  him.  In  saying  this,  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  suggesting 
that  his  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims 
was  not  perfectly  sincere.  His  position  in 
this  respect  was  neither  absurd  nor  illogical ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that,  when  he 
did  eventually  yield  on  the  subject,  he 
yielded  rather  to  the  logic  of  events  than  to 
the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  "For  my  part,"  he  wrote 
in  1815,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  had 
relieved  the  government  from  all  fear  of 
danger  from  abroad, 

"  I  have  fonucd  a  sincere  and  strong  conviction 
that  no  arrangement  will  be  (as  some  suppose) 
completely  satisfactory  to  the  Catholics  which 
(having  removed  every  distinction  and  dis- 
qualification on  account  of  religious  ojiinion 
from  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland) 
shall  continue  to  maintain  a  separate  Church 
establishment  for  the  religion  of  one-fifth  of 
the  population." 

This  position  he  never  abandoned;  but 
there  is  ample  evidence  in  the  jwesent 
volume  to  show  that,  while  he  regarded 
Catholic  Emancipation  as  an  evil  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  connexion  between  the 
two  countries,  he  was  at  the  same  time  pre- 
pared to  meet  it  as  a  necessary  evil,  and,  if 
need  was,  to  sacrifice  his  opinion  to  the 
pressure  of  circumstances.  He  has  been 
charged  by  competent  authority  with  lack  of 
political  foresight,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
cliarge  finds  any  support  in  the  present 
volume.  It  is  true  that,  even  after  the 
elections  in  Waterford  and  Louth  in  1826, 
he  was  not  quite  certain  that  a  reaction 
against  the  influence  of  the  priests  would 
not  restore  the  balance  in  favour  of  the 
landlords ;  but  ho  was  by  no  means  blind 
to  the  paramount  significance  of  those  elec- 
tions. He  would,  he  declared,  have  been 
glud  to  believe  that  Catholic  Emancipation 
would  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  Irish  ; 
but  having  no  hope  in  that  direction,  he 
set  himself  resolutely  to  consider  what 
securities  could  be  obtained  against  Catholic 
ascendency. 

"  The  greater  the  prospect  of  the  success  of  the 
Catholic  question,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Leslie 
Foster  in  November,  1826,  "the  more  important 
it  is  that  all  its  bearings  should  be  thoroughly 
imderstood.  When  I  see  it  inevitable,  I  shall 
(taking  good  care  to  free  my  motives  from  all 
suspicion)  try  to  make  the  best  terms  for  the 
future  security  of  the  Protestant.  How  can 
this  be  done  if  wo  close  our  eyes  to  actual  or 
possible  dangers  !'  " 


Was  not  this  exactly  the  position  he  took 
up  in  1829  ?  He  refused,  it  is  true,  in  1827, 
after  the  fatal  illness  of  Lord  Liverpool,  to 
hold  office  under  Canning,  and  his  refusal 
was  grounded  entirely  on  the  antagonism 
between  them  on  the  Catholic  question  ;  but 
his  keen  sensitiveness  as  to  the  probable 
misinterpretation  of  his  motives  no  doubt 
also  weighed  something  in  the  balance. 

"I  do  not  choose,"  he  wrote  to  his  brother,' 
"  to  see  new  lights  on  the  Catholic  question  pre- 
cisely at  that  conjuncture  when  the  Duke  of  York 
has  been  laid  in  his  grave  and  Lord  Liverpool 
is  struck  dumb  by  the  palsy.  Would  any  man, 
woman,  or  child,  believe  that,  after  nineteen 
years'  stubborn  unbelief,  I  was  converted,  at 
that  very  moment  that  Mr.  Canning  was  made 
Prime  Minister,  out  of  pure  conscience  and  the 
force  of  truth  ?  " 

Peel,  as  I  have  said,  became  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  in  1812.     His  first  experi- 
ences were   not  calculated  to  impress  him 
favourably  with  the  duties  of  his  new  posi- 
tion, or  with  the  class  of  persons  to  whose 
support  ho  had  chiefly  to  look.     Ireland  he 
found  on  his  arrival  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
election  ;  and,  as  the  channel  through  which 
the  patronage  of  the  government  flowed,  he 
was  soon  overwhelmed  with   requests  and 
petitions  of  all  sorts,  from  a  tide-waiter's 
place  up  to  a  peerage,  as  the  price  open  and 
avowed  of  political  support  in   the  forth- 
coming contest.     It   was  a  dirty  piece   of 
business,  but  it  was  afterwards  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  him  that  he  had  endeavoured 
to  keep  his  hands  as  clean  as  possible  by 
refusing  to  gratify  any  private  wish  of  his 
own  by  the    smallest   appointment.      The 
elections  over  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
his  own  party,  and  the  CathoHc  question, 
owing  to  the  division  among  the  Catholics 
themselves   on    the   subject   of    the    veto, 
shortly  afterwards  comfortably  shelved  for 
a  season  at  least,  Peel  settled  down  to  his 
work  of  administration.     In  this  connexion 
the  importance  of  the  press  was  too  great 
to  be  overlooked.   The  case  of  John  Magee, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Dublin  Evening  Post, 
is  well  known  and  needs  no  comment ;  but 
in  these  contests  Peel  soon  found,   as   he 
wrote  to  Croker,  that  it  was  much  "  easier 
to  silence  an  enemy's  battery  than  to  estab- 
lish one  of  your  own."     Every  year  govern- 
ment was   accustomed,   rmder  cover    of   a 
proclamation   fund,   to  spend    £10,000   in 
subsidising  friendly  newspapers ;   but  this 
was  not  sufficient  for  Peel.    He  had  already 
tried  his  hand  in  light  political  contributions 
to  the  Courier,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  Dublin  he  had  expressed  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool his  hopes  of  putting  the  Irish  papers 
on   a    "  better  footing."     In   this   respect, 
however,  he  was   not   entirely  successful ; 
and  the  zeal  of  these  inspired  publications 
sometimes  so  far  outran  their  discretion — as 
in  the  case  of  the  Bullin  Journal,  which  had 
inserted  a  gross  forgery  professing  to  be  a 
protest   of  the  Catholics  against  the    BiU 
for  their  relief — as  to  elicit  an  angry  rebuke 
from  him  for  the  inconvenience  they  caused 
him.     Notwithstanding  the  excitement  in- 
cidental   to     the    agitation    for    Cathobe 
Emancipation,  the  state  of  Ireland  in  1814 
was     one     of      comparative     tranquillity. 
Isolated     acts    of    violence,    due    mainly 
to   causes    of    a   more   or  less   permanent 
character,  there  no  doubt  were ;  and  these 
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were,  of  course,  magnified  by  alarmist 
magistrates  and  others  into  symptoms  of 
a  new  rebellion.  But  Peel,  while  not  alto- 
gether misled  by  the  reports  that  reached 
him,  was  strongly  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  providing  some  more  effectual 
method  of  repressing  local  disturbances  than 
was  afforded  by  the  effete  system  of  county 
constabulary  in  force.  His  Police  Bill — 
a  measure  which,  though  not  without  its 
vicious  side,  as  revealed  at  a  later  period 
by  the  reforms  of  Drummond,  has  probably  ! 
done  more  than  any  other  single  Act  for  the 
cause  of  good  government  in  Ireland — 
passed  easily  and  almost  without  opposition 
through  Parliament.  But  in  Ireland  the 
measure  was  denounced  as  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  emergency  ;  and  Peel  was 
,  forced,  partly  against  his  own  will,  and  to 
the  surprise  of  liis  colleagues,  to  revive  the 
Insurrection  Act  which  had  expired  in  1810. 
In  order  to  sccm-e  its  safe  passage,  a  bogus 
conspiracy  case  was  concocted  by  some 
subordinate  government  official ;  and,  though 
the  fraud  was  happilj'  discovered  in  time, 
it  gave  Peel  a  much-needed  lesson  as  to  the 
value  of  official  evidence.  Still,  while  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  sobriquet  of 
"  Orange  Peel  "  which  attached  itself  to  his 
name  was  not,  so  far  as  the  general  tone  at 
any  rate  of  his  administration  was  concerned, 
altogether  unmerited,  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  Peel,  as  he  stands  revealed  in  his 
private  correspondence,  was  not  simply  as 
he  was  described — the  spokesman  of  an 
intolerant  faction ;  and  that,  despite  his 
prejudices  on  the  main  question  of  the  day, 
he  did  try  to  pursue  an  honest  and  impartial 
line  of  conduct.  His  attitude,  of  course, 
brought  him  into  violent  collision  with 
O'Connell ;  but  it  speaks  well  for  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  motives  that  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  highest  approbation  of  his 
administration,  "  with  the  single  exception 
of  his  vote  on  the  subject  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,"  could  have  been  passed  at 
a  full  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carrick- 
on-8uir.  Of  his  quarrel  with  O'Connell  the 
less  said  the  better.  The  documents  con- 
nected with  it  fill  several  pages  of  the 
present  volume  ;  but  the  only  one  I  have 
been  able  to  read  with  any  satisfaction  is 
a  letter  to  Peel  from  his  brother-in-law, 
William  Cockburn,  afterwards  Dean  of 
York,  imploring  him  not  to  let  "  such 
calamitous  results  be  produced  by  the  mere 
balance  of  a  straw  or  the  nice  explanation 
of  a  word." 

Already  in  1815  Peel  had  expressed  his 
earnest  wish  to  be  relieved  of  the  Irish 
Secretaryship;  and  it  was  with  an  undis- 
guised sense  of  relief  that  he  quitted  Ireland 
in  the  summer  of  1818.  His  attitude  on 
the  question  of  Queen  Caroline's  treatment, 
co-operating  with  other  causes,  leading  him 
to  decline  the  post  of  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  he 
remained  out  of  office  till  the  resignation  by 
Lord  Sidmouth  of  the  Home  Secretaryship 
.  in  December  1821  rendered  it  possible  for 
Lord  Liverpool  to  make  him  a  more  attrac- 
tive offer,  which  he  at  once  accepted. 
Meantime,  however,  he  had  not  been  idle, 
liaving  in  1819  been  appointed  Chainnan 
of  the_  CuiTency  Committee,  whose  report 
f.embodied  in  the  Act  which  bears  his  name 


represents  Peel's  first  great  financial  achieve- 
ment. What  slight  weight  he  attached  to 
the  vote  he  had  given  in  1811  against 
Homer's  proposal  for  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  apjiears  clearly  from  the  following 
passage  in  a  letter  to  Ms  old  tutor.  Dr. 
Lloyd : 

"  I  conceive  my  chief,  perhaps  my  only,  qualifi- 
cation for  the  office  for  which  I  have  been 
selected  by  the  Committee  is  that  I  have  not 
prejudged  the  question,  am  committed  to  no 
ojiinion  upon  it,  and  shall  be,  therefore,  at 
least  disinterested  in  the  result  of  our  in- 
vestigation." 

The  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee  of 
1810  he  found,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
incontrovertible ;  but  he  was  not  so  easily 
satisfied  as  to  the  expediency  of  returning 
to  a  system  abandoned  twenty-one  years 
previously : 

"  lii'vorarc  (jradum,  hie  lahor,  hoc  opus  est.  .  .  . 
I  believe  the  demonstration  of  the  Bullion 
Report  to  be  complete,  still  there  are  facts 
apparently  at  variance  with  their  theory.  If 
the  demonstration  is  complete,  this  can  only 
be  so  apparently.  They  are  like  the  triangles 
that  I  used  to  bring  to  Bridge,  and  declare  that 
the  angles  of  those  particular  triangles  amounted 
to  more  than  two  right  angles.  The  answer  in 
each  case  is  the  same.  There  is  some  error  in 
the  fact  and  in  the  triangle,  not  in  the  proof, 
which  was  as  applicable  to  that  fact  and  to 
that  triangle  as  to  any  other." 

In  connexion  with  the  monetary  crisis  in 
1825-6,  and  the  proposal,  favoured  by  Mr. 
Baring,  to  establish  a  bimetallic  standard, 
Mr.  Parker  prints  some  interesting  corre- 
spondence between  Peel  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  to  which,  however,  I  can  here 
only  refer  the  reader  interested  in  such 
matters.  Peel's  laudable  efforts  to  reform 
the  criminal  code  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
EomUly  and  Mackintosh  threw  a  lustre  over 
his  tenure  of  the  Home  Office,  and  gained 
for  him  a  weU-deserved  popularity.  Among 
those  who  hastened  to  offer  him  their  con- 
gratulations on  that  occasion  not  the  least 
notable  was  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  who  to 
his  congi'atulations  ventured  to  add  some 
friendly  advice  on  the  subject  of  secondary 
punishments. 

"  I  hope,"  he  wrote,  "you  will  consider  the 
effects  of  Botany  Bay  as  a  punishment.  A 
sentence  of  transportation  to  Botany  Bay 
translated  into  common  sense  is  this :  '  Because 
you  have  committed  this  offence,  the  sentence 
of  the  Court  is  that  you  shall  no  longer  be 
burdened  with  the  support  of  your  wife  and 
family.  You  shall  be  immediately  removed 
from  a  very  bad  cUmate  and  a  country  over- 
burdened with  people  to  one  of  the  finest 
regions  of  the  earth,  where  the  demand  for 
human  labour  is  every  hour  increasing,  and 
where  it  is  highly  probable  you  may  ultimately 
regain  your  character  and  improve  your  future. 
The  Court  have  been  induced  to  pass  this 
sentence  upon  you  in  consequence  of  the  many 
aggravating  circumstances  of  your  case,  and 
they  hope  your  fate  will  be  a  warning  to 
others.' " 

E.  DirxLOP. 


The  Poetn  and  the  Poetn/  of  the  Century. 
Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles.'  Vols.  1  and  6, 
(Hutchinson.) 

After  saying  that  we  opened  these  volumes 
with  rather  high  expectations,  we  are  un- 
fortunately obliged  to  add  that  we  have 


closed  them  with  feelings  of  considerable 
disappointment. 

In  his  Preface  Mr.  Miles  very  truly  says  : 
"  A  work  of  this  kind  should  be  so  impec- 
cable that  a  student  may  turn  to  it  for 
quotations  as  fearlessly  as  he  turns  to  the 
original  text.  Otherwise  half  its  value  is 
lost."  And  he  informs  us  that  "  no  pains 
have  been  spared  to  render  the  text  abso- 
lutely accurate."  An  editor  who  thus 
expressly  claims  for  his  work  the  distinction 
of  being  textually  "  iiupeccable "  is  a 
courageous  man,  but  Mr.  Miles  has  been 
hardly  less  rash  than  courageous.  From 
some  cause — aj^parently  imperfect  correction 
of  the  press  —  errors  of  a  most  regrettable 
kind  have  crejjt  into  his  book.  For  example, 
in  his  selection  from  Blake  he  prints  the 
last  two  lines  of  the  "  Introduction  "  to  the 
"  Songs  of  Innocence  "  thus  : 

"  And  I  wrote  my  happy  songs 
Every  child  mi/  joy  to  hear." 

The  last  my  should  be  may,  and  of  course 
the  error — a  very  obvious  one— quite 
destroys  the  sense.  A  more  ludicrous  mis- 
take disfigures  a  sonnet  of  Wordsworth's, 
in  which  Mr.  Miles  makes  the  poet  allude 
to  the  English  Channel  as  "a  pan  of 
waters."  Of  course  it  should  bo  «/;««.  Then 
wehave  such  slips  as  "Jeffery  "for  "Jeffrey," 
and,  in  a  poem  by  Lord  De  Tabley, 
"  ro8(;nes8  "  for  "  rosiness,"  while  on  one 
l)age  occur  such  spellings  as  "  antient "  and 
"  relicks,"  although  there  is  not  elsewhere 
any  disclosure  of  an  intention  to  reproduce 
obsolete  or  eccentric  orthography  as  a 
feature  of  the  book.  In  a  blank  verse  poem 
of  Lord  De  Tabley's  we  find  the  following 
line : 

"  My  dream  was  glory  and  their  delight :  " 
but  as  we  have  not  at  hand  the  means  of 
referring  to  the  original  source,  we  can  only 
venture  to  express  a  strong  suspicion  that 
something  here  has  gone  wrong,  as  also  in 
another  ostensible  line  of  blank  verse  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"I'm  sent  among  damsels  at  the  board." 
With  regard  to  these  two  instances,  how- 
ever, we  speak  under  correction,  for  the 
reason  just  given.  But  if  we  happen 
(appearances  notwithstanding)  to  be  wrong 
in  this  case,  and  Mr.  Miles  right,  he  has 
only  himself  to  blame  for  our  inclination  to 
trust  our  own  unverified  suspicions  when 
aroused  by  such  palpable  and  indisputable 
errors  as  elsewhere  appear. 

Since  writing  the  above,  Ave  have  been 
looking  at  random  here  and  there  in  Mr. 
Miles's  two  volumes,  and  have  noted  the 
following  mistakes  in  the  selection  from 
Crabbe :  "mortal"  for  "mortals,"  "tongue  " 
for  "  tone,"  "  show  "  for  "  shown,"  "  noble" 
for  "nobly,"  "illumined"  for  " illumed," 
and  "fi-ee"  for  "flee";  in  the  selection 
from  Hogg,  "mountain"  for  "fountain"; 
in  the  selection  from  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan, 
"rape"  for  "reap."  These  are  all  pure 
errors  of  transcription,  about  which  no  sort 
of  doubt  can  exist.  It  may  be  thought  by 
some  readers  that  we  have  devoted  undue 
attention  to  matters  of  this  kind ;  but  the 
unusual  pretensions  to  an  absolutely  "  im- 
peccable "  text  which  Mr.  Miles  has  put 
forward  must  plead  our  excuse.  If,  for  his 
own  future  use,  ho  desires  to  have  chapter 
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and  verse  for  the  various  items  in  oiir  partial 
list  of  inaccuracies,  he  has  only  to  signify 
his  wish. 

He  tells  lis  that  in  all  cases  -where  he  has 
adopted  readings  other  than  those  which 
were  last  approved  by  the  poets  themselves, 
the  final  versions  will  be  found  in  his  notes. 
Yet  in  printing,  without  any  annotation, 
Hogg's  song,  "  When  the  kye  comes  hame," 
he  adopts,  throughout,  the  reading,  "  When 
the  kye  come  hame,"  which  is  certainly  more 
grammatical — and,  to  our  mind,  we  must 
say,  preferable  intrinsically — but  is  _  also 
certainly  not  the  rendering  last  sanctioned 
by  Hogg,  if  it  ever  had  his  sanction  at  all. 
The  Ettrick  Shepherd  himself  says  : 
"  In  the  title  and  chorus  of  this  favourite  song 
I  choose  rather  to  violate  a  rule  in  grammar 
than  a  favourite  Scottish  phrase  so  common 
that,  when  it  is  altered  into  the  proper  way, 
every  shepherd  and  shepherd's  sweetheart 
account  it  nonsense.  I  was  once  singing  it  at  a 
wedding  with  great  glee  the  latter  way  ("  When 
the  kye  camo  homo  ")  when  a  tailor,  scratching 
his  head,  said  it  was  a  terrible  affectit  way  that  I 
I  stood  corrected,  and  have  never  sung  it  so 
again." 

In  the  very  important  matter  of  punctua- 
tion, Mr.  Miles's  errors  are  simply  innumer- 
able. To  record  them  all  would  occupy 
more  space  than  we  can  afford,  and  would 
not  be  very  lively  reading  either  ;  but  we 
have  no  right  to  make  so  serious  a  charge 
without  bringing  substantial  and  detailed 
proof  of  its  correctness,  so  wo  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  producing  evidence  under  this 
head  from  a  single  section  of  Mr.  Miles's 
book — the  anthology  from  Wordsworth. 
The  following  is  a  stanza  of  "  Expostulation 
and  Reply  " — 

"  One  morning  thus,  by  Esthwaite  lake, 
When  life  was  sweet,  I  knew  not  why. 
To  me  my  good  friend  Matthew  spake, 
And  thus  I  made  reply  :  " 
Mr.  Miles,  in  printing  this  stanza,  distorts 
the  meaning  by  omitting  the  comma  at  the 
end  of  the  second  line  ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing stanza  from  the  same  poem  Mr.  Miles 
similarly  clouds  the  sense  by  substituting  a 
comma  for  a  semicolon  at  the  end  of  the 
second  line. 

"  Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  Powers 

Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impress  ; 
That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a  wise  passiveuess." 
In  "The  Sparrow's  Nest"  are  the  follow- 
ing lines : 
"  The  Sparrow's  dwelling,  which,  hard  by 
My  father's  house,  in  wet  or  dr}',  &c." 

Mr.  Miles  introduces  confusion  by  placing  a 
comma  after  "  hard  by."  In  the  well- 
known  "  She  was  a  Phantom  of  Delight," 
the  couplet, 

"  But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  Dawn," 
is  ruined,  in  Mr.  Miles's  book,  by  a  semi- 
colon after  "  drawn."  From  the  end  of  the 
first  line  of  the  fourteenth  stanza  of 
"Eesolution  and  Independence"  a  comma 
is  omitted,  with  injurious  results,  though 
the  case  is  not  so  bad  as  the  previous  ones. 
In  the  sonnet,  "Is  it  a  reed  that's  shaken 
by  the  wind,"  a  comma  and  a  colon  are 
omitted,  at  the  end  of  lines  8  and  11 
respectively,  with  disastrous  effect  in  each 
instance.  In  tho  "Westminster  Bridge" 
sonnet,  at  the  end  of  line  8,  a  comma  has 


been  substituted  for  a  period,  also  with 
painful  consequences ;  and  in  the  noble 
sonnet,  "After-thought,"  which  concludes 
the  Duddon  series,  the  magnificent  lines, 
"  Enough,  if  something  from  our  hands  have 
power 
To  live,  and  act,  and  serve  the  future  hour ; " 

are  printed  with  a  comma  after  "  power," 
which,  although  extraneous  and  slightly 
obstructive,  is  tho  least  positively  harmful 
of  all  the  above-noted  errors. 

It  is  proper,  and  perhaps  necessary ,_  to 
remark  here  that  this  is  no  case  of  an  editor 
having,  with  more  or  less  show  of  reason, 
made  his  choice  from  a  variety  of  punctua- 
tions discoverable  in  different  editions  of 
the  poet's  works.  It  is,  indeed,  just  possible 
— we  do  not  affirm  the  contrary— that  one  or 
two  of  these  bad  punctuations  may  occur  in 
some  edition  of  Wordsworth's  writings.  We 
greatly  doubt  it,  however  ;  and  even  if  they 
do  so  occur,  they  are  clearly  blunders  of  the 
most  detrimental  kind,  such  as  no  capable 
editor  of  Wordsworth  has  reproduced,  and 
which  unquestionably  were  not  permitted  to 
disfigure  any  reprint  issued  under  the  poet's 
own  8uper\'ision.  Indeed,  we  feel  morally 
certain  that  they  are,  one  and  all,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  slips  due  to  careless 
transcription  ;  and  they  certainly  constitute 
an  irredeemable  blot  for  which  no  possible 
excuse  can  be  made.  We  cannot  go  on 
filling  columns  with  a  list  of  these  minute 
though  irritating  inaccuracies  ;  but — we  say 
it  with  a  fuU  sense  of  the  responsibility 
attaching  to  a  statement  which  we  neverthe- 
less have  not  leisure  circumstantially  to 
illustrate — other  parts  of  the  book  appear  to 
be  sown  no  less  thickly  with  errors  than  the 
part  to  which  attention  has  just  been  paid. 
And,  of  the  two  volumes  under  review,  those 
portions  which  we  have  had  any  opportimity 
of  testing  at  all  bear  a  small  proportion  to 
the  whole. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  other  features  of 
Mr.  Miles's  work.  He  himself  contributes 
the  prefaces  to  his  selections  from  Blake, 
Crabbe,  Eogers,  Wordsworth,  Bloomfield, 
and  Scott ;  and  he  writes  almost  invariably 
well.  We  think  he  over-estimates  Bloom- 
field  (of  whose  "  Farmer's  Boy,"  by-the-way, 
we  learn  that  "  some  twenty-six  thousand 
copies  are  said  to  have  been  sold  in  less 
than  three  years"),  and  we  are  unable  to 
share  very  enthusiastically  his  admiration 
of  the  line — 

"  The  splendid  raiment  of  the  spring  peeps  forth." 
AVe  have  a  stupid  "  Philistine "  prejudice 
in  favour  of  words  used  properly,  and 
"raiment"  can  no  more  "peep"  than  it 
can  botanise.  But,  as  has  been  said,  Mr. 
Miles  usually  writes  very  well ;  and  hehas 
the  merit  of  appreciating  just  those  kinds 
of  excellence  which  are  most  apt  in  our  day 
to  be  undervalued.  His  account  of  Crabbe, 
for  instance,  could  hardly  be  bettered ;  and 
he  says  very  truly  that 

"Crabbe  was  the  first  to  give  the  lie  to  the 
false  ideals  of  rustic  happiness  and  virtue  that 
pervaded  the  poetry  of  his  predecessors;  the 
first  with  iconoclastic  hand  to  destroy  the 
images  of  rural  felicity  and  peace  which  had 
for  so  long  deluded  the  ignorant  and  mocked 
the  poor." 

We  fancy  Coleridge  may  have  had  Crabbe 
in  his  mind  when,  in  the  "Ode  to Georgiana 


Duchess  of  Devonshire " — ^which,  by  the 
way,  is  somewhat  regrettably  absent  from 
Mr.  MUes's  book — he  alludes  to  poets  of  the 
opposite  class,  who 

' '  in  verse  and  music  dress 
Tales  of  rustic  happiness. 
Pernicious  tales !  insidious  strains  ! 
That  steel  the  rich  man's  breast. 

And  mock  the  lot  unblest, 
The  sordid  vices  and  the  abject  pains, 

Which  evermore  must  be 
The  doom  of  ignorance  and  penury  ! " 

Mr.  Miles  very  justly  observes  that, 

"  Crabbe  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  the 
approval  of  both  schools  of  contemporary 
criticism.  His  adoption  of  the  old  forms  gained 
for  him  the  friendship  of  the  one,  and  his 
infusion  of  the  new  spirit  excited  for  him  the 
sympathy  of  the  other." 

Mr.  Miles's  selection  from  Crabbe  seems 
to  be  everything  that  could  be  desired,  which 
is  more  than  we  can  say  of  the  selection 
from  Coleridge.  For  this  latter  Mr.  Horace 
G.  Groser  apparently  shares  with  the  editor- 
in-chief  his  responsibility.  The  quantity  of 
verse  belonging  to  a  very  high  class  is,  it 
wiU  be  generally  admitted,  not  large  in 
Coleridge ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
work  on  such  a  scale  as  Mr.  Miles's  should 
not  have  contained  every  really  splendid 
thing  that  Coleridge  wrote  in  verse,  ex- 
clusive of  drama.  Yet  it  does  not  contain 
"  The  Garden  of  Boccaccio  "  ;  and  while  we 
may  be  wrong  in  thinking  that  "  The  Visit 
of  the  Gods "  should  have  been  given,  wo 
feel  no  fear  of  contradiction  in  saying  that 
room  should  certainly  have  been  found  for 
"A  Tombless  Epitaph,"  in  which  occurs 
Coleridge's  noblest  passage  of  blank  verse. 
What  makes  the  omission  of  these  firne 
pieces  all  the  worse  is  the  fact  that  some 
of  Coleridge's  comparative  failures  are 
included.  We  may  here  remark,  incident- 
ally, that  we  notice  in  "Christabel"  a 
paragraph  improperly  broken  into  two.  On 
a  cursory  examination,  the  selection  from 
Wordsworth  seems  very  well  made.  At  all 
events,  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  we 
could  wish  away ;  but  we  have  not  looked 
through  it  with  a  special  view  to  deter- 
mining its  relative  adequacy  on  the  score  of 
comprehensiveness.  In  the  instances  where 
Mr.  Miles  has  adopted  an  early  reading 
and  relegated  the  later  one  to  an  appendix, 
he  has  on  the  whole  decided  wisely,  but  not, 
we  think,  always  so.  Take,  for  example, 
this  stanza : 

"  Often  as  thy  inward  ear 
Catches  such  reboimds,  beware — 
Listen,  ponder,  hold  them  dear  : 
For  of  God— of  God  they  are." 

Wordsworth  afterwards  altered  the  first  two 

lines  to 

"  Such  rebounds  our  inward  ear 
Catches  sometimes  from  afar," 

and  to  us  this  seems  finer,  though  Mr. 
Miles  has  preferred  the  earlier  version. 
We  are,  however,  treading  in  the  region  of 
opinion  here ;  and  wo  do  not  affect  to  lay 
any  stress  upon  our  own  view. 

In  vol.  vi.,  published  with  vol.  i.,  we  are 
among  our  contemporaries,  the  selections 
ranging  "  from  William  Morris  to  Eobert 
Buchanan."  This  sounds  oddly  to  our 
ears— somewhat  as  if  one  should  call 
the  roU  of  English  statesmen  "from 
Disraeli  to   Gladstone";    but   it  appears 
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Mr.  Morris  was  born  in  1834  and  Mr. 
Buchanan  in  1841  ;  and  these  two  poets, 
with  others  born  in  the  interval  between 
those  dates,  yield  the  material  of  Mr.  Miles's 
sixtli  volume.  Mr.  Addington  Symonds 
writes  in  a  wholly  admirable  manner  about 
Mr.  Eoden  Noel,  and  Mr.  Cosmo  Monk- 
house  pens  a  graceful  estimate  of  the  poetry 
of  Mr.  Eichard  Garnett.  The  editor  him- 
self writes  with  just  appreciation  of  the 
delicate  excellence  which  we  associate  with 
the  name  of  Mr.  Atistiu  Dobson,  and  pays  a 
well-deserved  tribute  to  the  great  poetic 
ability  of  Lord  De  Tabley.  Both  hero  and 
elsewhere,  however,  in  these  "apprecia- 
tions," we  are  irritated  by  an  irrelevant 
trick  of  quoting  laudatory  notices  from  the 
periodical  press  of  the  day— the  Saturdaij 
Jien'eir,  the  Athenaeum,  &c.  The  public,  out- 
side the  little  ring  of  professed  litterateurs, 
feel  slightly  amused  by  the  spectacle  of 
reviewers  taking  each  other  so  solemnly. 
Mr.  AValter  Whyte  contributes  a  preface  to  a 
very  scanty  selection  from  the  work  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin,  and,  oddly  enough,  ascribes 
to  the  lyrical  pieces  of  that  vigorous  poet  an 
Elizabethan  flavour  which  is  about  as  foreign 
to  them  as  it  could  bo.  Another  poet  who 
is  not  too  largely  represented  is  Mr.  Herman 
Charles  Merivale.  Mr.  J.  Ashcroft  Noble 
writes  restrainedly  and  sympathetically 
about  David  Gray  and  Mr.  11.  Buchanan  ; 
while  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  shows  us  that  his 
fervid  admiration  of  ilr.  Swinburne  does 
not  betray  him  into  idolatry. 

With  regard  to  one  or  two  other  prefatory 
notices  in  tliis  volume  we  wish  Mr.  Miles 
had  seen  fit  to  exercise  a  little  editorial 
supervision.  The  criticism  of  \{v.  Wilfrid 
Bluut's  poetry  is  diversified  by  allusions,  in 
the  most  singular  taste,  to  that  gentleman's 
personal  appearance — his  "  extraordinary 
good  looks,"  as  the  critic,  over  whom  in 
pure  mercy  the  aegis  of  anonymity  shall  be 
thrown  in  these  columns,  expresses  it.  A 
sentence  in  another  article  by  the  same  hand 
contains,  among  other  curiosities,  a  stranded 
nominative  case  which  waits  inconsolably 
for  the  verb  that  never  comes.  In  a  living 
poet's  work,  we  are  told,  "one  feels  the 
great  handling  of  the  chisel,  but  one's  eye 
canuut  rest  satisfied  with  the  mounting 
sweep  of  the  unspent  curve."  A  certain 
poem  is  described  as  "gentle  cousin"  to  a 
certain  other,  and  we  learn  that  "  each  will 
doubtless  felicitate  the  other  on  the  re- 
lationship." We  hoar  of  music  "  sonorous 
with  conviction,"  and  metres  which  have 
the  ' '  voweUod  turbulence  of  a  deep  strongly- 
flowing  stream." 

In  the  forthcoming  instalments  of  this 
work  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Miles  will 
avoid  the  repetition  of  such  blemishes  as 
detract  so  seriously  from  the  value  of  tlie 
two  volumes  which  lie  before  us. 

William  Watson. 


Black  America  :  a  Study  of  the  Ex-Slave  and 
his  Late  Master.  By  W.  Laird  Clowes. 
(CasseU.) 

As  the  Special  Commissioner  of  The  Times, 
Mr.  Clowes  visited  the  United  States  last 
year  to  study  and  report  upon  the  latest 
phase  of  "the  nigger  question."  •  This 
report — which  was  contained  in  a  series  of 


letters  to  the  journal  named — is  here  re- 
printed with  additions.  It  is  a  careful  and 
imjiartial  estimate  of  the  situation.  We 
may  not  acquiesce  in  all  Mr.  Clowes's  con- 
clusions, but  manifestly  they  liave  been 
well  and  carefully  weighed.  His  j  udgments 
are  the  judgments  of  a  judge,  and  not  of  an 
advocate  usurping  the  judge's  seat.  Mr. 
Clowes  had  no  preconceived  notions  on 
the  subject,  or,  at  any  rate,  did  not  permit 
them  to  bias  him.  He  looked  the  facts 
fairly  in  the  face  and  allowed  them  to  carry 
their  own  lesson.  He  has  conversed,  ho 
says,  without  prejudice,  "  with  whites  and 
with  blacks,  with  Eepublicans  and  with 
Democrats,  with  men  who  are  in  office  and 
with  men  who  are  anxious  to  find  themselves 
there  ; "  and  he  has  not  consciously  closed  his 
ears  "  to  any  argument  from  any  quarter." 
The  result  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  this 
pressing  question. 

The  position,  briefly  stated,  is  this  : — As 
a  result   of  the  Civil  War,  negroes   were 
formally  recognised  by  Amendment  XV.  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  States  as  citizens. 
At   the   same  time,   in  the  districts  where 
negroes  were   most  numerous,    the   whites 
were   subjected    to   certain    disabilities   on 
account  of  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the 
EcbeUion.    They  thus  found  tliemselves  in 
the  unenviable  position  of  being  in  subjec- 
tion  to   the  persons  who   liad  lately  been 
their     slaves.        Had      the      latter     been 
judicious,  and   capable   of   governing,    the 
position  woidd  have  been  serious  enough  ; 
but  in  the  natui'O  of  things  they  were  as 
unfitted  as  they  well  could  be  for  their  new 
responsibilities.     Goods  and  diattels,  with 
neither  rights   nor    responsibilities,  cannot 
be  turned  into  men  aU  at  once,  even  by  an 
Act  of  Congress.     It  is  not  clear  that  the 
new  citizens  were  any  worse  than  the  old 
ones — any  more  gi-eedy  or  less  scrupulous  ; 
but  the  old  ones  had  learned  by  experience 
that  even  men  in  office  must  restrain  them- 
selves.     The  newly  enfranchised    negroes 
had   liad  no   experience.     They  were  like 
Dick  Bultitude  in  Vive  Verm,  who,  when  the 
Garudii  stone  had  transformed  him  into  a 
respectable  city  merchant,  made  toffee  with 
his  errand  boy.     His  father's  amusements 
may  have  been  quite  as  trivial,  but   they 
were  more  seemly  and,   generaUj',  less  in- 
convenient.    To  add  to  the  troubles  of  the 
negroes,    the    carpet-baggers    made     their 
appearance — rascals  from  the  North  who  saw 
a   chance   of  j)lunder.     They  posed  as   the 
negroes'  friends,  secured  the  chief  offices  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  dipped  their  hands 
freely  into  the  treasury.     The  Government 
at  Washington,  not  for  the  first  time  and 
not   for   the   last,  proved   its   incapacity  to 
secure  even  a  moderate  degree  of  justice  and 
order. 

Mr.  Clowes  gives  many  instances  of  this 
misgovernment ;  and  although  the  testimony 
is  for  the  most  part  that  of  Democrats  or 
Secessionists,  it  may  be  taken  to  prove  at 
least  a  very  great  abuse  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  newly-made  rulers.  One  of  the 
worst  cases  was  that  of  Franklin  J.  Moses, 
jun..  Governor  of  South  Carolina  in  1872. 
He  was  reputed  to  spend  30,00n  dollars  to 
■10,000  dollars  a  year,  with  a  salary  of  3,.500 
dollars ;  and  the  taxation  for  State  expenses 
rose  to  2,000,000  dollars,    against  400,000 


dollars  formerly  required.  ' '  The  total  amount 
of  the  stationery  bill  of  the  House  for  the 
twenty  years  preceding  1801  averaged  400 
dollars  (£80)  per  annum,"  but  for  one  year 
during  the  governorship  of  Moses  it  was 
£3200.  After  he  fell  from  power  this  man 
developed  into  a  common  criminal,  and  was 
ultimately  arrested  for  stealing  overcoats 
from  the  hall  of  a  house. 

The  ignorance  of  the  negjo,  more  than  his 
cupidity,  was  responsible  for  this  and  much 
other  scandalous  misgovernment.  He  was 
the  victim  of  such  men  as  Moses.  Not  that 
he  was  himself  admirable,  being  deficient 
in  good  principle  and  good  policy  alike. 
But  while  the  rascally  white  man  showed  in 
his  rascality  what  his  developed  nature 
amounted  to,  in  the  negro,  with  all  his 
errors,  were  certain  undeveloped  possibilities 
of  good.  In  18C4,  and  for  many  years  after, 
the  real  nature  of  the  negro  could  not  be 
known.  His  qualities  as  a  slave  had  been 
fully  ascertained  ;  his  qualities  in  a  condi- 
tion of  freedom  were  yet  to  be  discovered. 
That  he  blundered  so  badly  at  first  was  not 
surprising  and  was  no  ground  for  any  final 
condemnation. 

Nevertheless  his  blunders,  whatever  the 
cause,    were    intolerable.       They    justified 
some   kind   of  rebellion    against   the   con- 
stituted authority,  and  such   a  rebellion — 
known  as  the  "reconstruction"  of  the  South 
— did  take  place.     In  a  few  years  the  rule 
of  the  negroes  had  been  overturned,  and  the 
white  men,  if  not  legally,  still  none  the  less 
actually,  were  in  power  again.     It  does  not 
seem,    however,    that    they,    with    all    the 
advantages   of    civilisation,    had    even   yet 
learned  wisdom.     As  the  negroes  had  ruled 
in    their   blundering    way    for    their    own 
advantage,  so  now  the  whites,  when  their 
turn  came — instead  of  showing  what  honour- 
able  government   was    and,  accepting    the 
changed  conditions,  trying  to  make  the  best 
of  them — resumed  their  old  tyranny.     They 
were  more  judicious,  no  doubt;  but  not  one 
whit   more   virtuous   or,   in   the   long  run, 
more  wise.     The  negroes  might  be  crushed 
for  a  time  ;  in  the  good  old  times  of  slavery 
they  had   been   crushed,  and,  again,  when 
"  reconstruction  "    came,    they    seemed    to 
collapse.     But  this  could  not  always  be  so. 
The  spirit   of  liberty  had  entered   in   and 
must  grow  more  and  more.     Had  the  whites 
only  seen  it,  they  might  have  ruled  so  wisely 
that   aU  future  trouble  would  be  averted. 
They  did  not   see  it.     They  were  blinded, 
not  only  by  lust  of  power,  but  stUl  more  by 
hatred  of  the  race  they  had  so  long  oppressed. 
To  hate  a  man  thoroughly  you  should  have 
done  him  an  injury;  and  surely  the  whites 
had  done  the  negroes  mortal  injury.  White- 
rule,    as    described    by    Mr.     Clowes,    is 
quite  as  disgraceful  as  the  black-rule  it  had 
superseded.     Every  evil  device  for    over- 
riding   the    law,    from    falsifying    voting 
papers  and  making  voters  drunk   to  the  use 
of  revolvers,  was  resorted  to.     There  was 
no  secret  about  the  devices,  because  there 
was  no  sense  of  shame.     "  There  is  no  con- 
ceivable scoundrelism,"  writes  Mr.  Clowes, 
"  that  is  not,  or  has  not,  been  practised  in 
the   South   to   neutralise  the   negro   vote" 
(p.    8.5).      The  result   was  that   the  white 
minority  in  all  the  States  not  only  gained 
the  ascendency,  but  left  the  black  popula- 
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tion  unrepresented  and  worse  than  uncared 
for. 

This  could  not  last  for  ever.  The  negroes 
by  degrees  began  to  realise  their  rights  and 
to  feel  their  strength.  The  best  of  them 
were  conscious  of  the  defects  under  which 
they  laboured — defects  of  education  and  of 
a  sense  of  moral  responsibility.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  negro  can  never  develop  as  far 
as  the  white  man,  that  at  his  highest  he  is 
comparatively  childish.  The  testimony  on 
the  point  is  contradictory.  Perhaps  here, 
as  elsewhere,  it  is  true  that  we  cannot  tell 
what  the  negro  is  capable  of  until  he  tries. 
Assuredly,  in  the  quarter  of  a  century 
whicli  has  elapsed  since  lie  had  any  chance 
of  progress  at  all,  lie  lias  moved  forward 
wonderfully.  And,  be  Iiis  liigliest  reach 
what  it  may,  it  is  liigher  than  tJie  reach  of 
the  lower  order  of  white  men.  The  tyranny 
of  ignorant  negroes  succeeded  the  slave 
tyranny  of  the  whites,  and  was  in  turn  suc- 
ceeded by  the  white  tyranny,  whicli  still 
obtains.  But  since  the  downfall  of  negi-o 
rule  in  the  South,  the  mental  and  moral 
condition  of  the  negro  has  greatly  changed  ; 
and  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes — as 
come  it  must — the'  Southern  white  will  have 
to  render  his  account  to  a  race  very  different 
from  that  which  he  reckoned  with  before. 
The  present  crisis  is  due  to  the  blundering 
of  the  Southern  white.  He  has  neglected 
his  opportunity. 

The  idea  of  the  Southern  white,  says 
Mr.  Clowes,  seems  to  be  that,  though  danger 
is  ahead,  it  is  too  far  ahead  for  him  to 
trouble  himself  much  about  it.  "I  do  not 
fear  the  negro,"  he  says  in  effect,  "I  do 
not  believe  in  his  power  of  organisation  ; 
and,  if  he  were  to  rise,  we  could  crush  him 
into  resignation."  So  lie  will  not  mend  his 
ways  ;  and  his  unbelief  will  continue  until 
the  day  when  the  negro,  wearied  of  oppres- 
sion, shall  arise  and  prove  his  power.  What 
he  endured  when  he  was  a  slave  lie  will  not 
always  endiu-e  now  that  he  is,  or  lias  the 
chance  of  being,  a  free  man. 

Of  coiu-se  '-remedies"  have  been  pro- 
posed. "Education"  is  one;  but  educa- 
tion, even  in  this  country,  has  not  ennobled 
the  lower  sections  of  society.  It  gives  the 
capable  a  chance;  to  the  incapable  it  is 
useless,  and  to  the  ill-disposed  it  is  a  weapon 
for  mischief.  It  is  too  late  to  withdraw 
from  the  negro  the  nominal  equality  the 
law  has  given  him,  else  it  might  be  hoped 
that  the  white  man,  having  reduced  him  to  a 
state  of  dependence,  might  treat  liim  more 
tolerantly ;  but,  if  it  were  practicable,  this 
would  be  no  true  remedy.  Intermarriage 
and  the  consequent  unification  of  the  races 
seems  to  be  impossible  for  some  centuries 
to  come  at  least ;  and  the  problem  will  not 
wait  for  a  solution  until  then.  According  to 
Mr.  Clowes,  the  ideal  solution  is  the  abolition 
of  the  negro  by  sending  him  to  Africa.  That 
the  race  which  has  laboured  for  so  many 
generations  on  American  soil  .sliould  be 
sent  from  what  is  now  its  natjve  land  to 
foreign  parts,  seems  hardly  just.  But  just 
or  unjust,  such  a  solution  is  not  likely  to  be 
effected.  For  one  thing,  the  numbers  to 
be  removed  are  too  great.  It  is  more 
possible  that  the  negroes  might  be  induced 
gi-adually  to  concentrate  themselves  in  some 
portion  of  the  States  ;  but  neither  this  nor 


any  other  peaceable  method  is  likely  to  be 
put  into  operation,  for  the  reason  given  to 
Mr.  Clowes  by  "  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  living  American  statesmen  "  : — 

"If  my  country  should  over  come  to  incurable 
disaster,"  he  said,  "it  will  be,  I  am  convinced, 
because  it  is  the  incurable  habit  of  my  countiy- 
men  to  cherish  the  belief  that  they  are  so 
much  the  special  caro  of  Providence  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  on  their  part  to  take  even 
simple  and  ordinary  precautions  for  their  own 
protection." 

For  this  reason  Mr.  Clowes  himself  is  not 
hopeful  that  his  "ideal"  or  any  other 
"remedy"  will  bo  .adopted. 

And  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  wliite  and 
negro  will  dwell  peacefully  side  by  side, 
each  respecting  the  riglits  of  the"  otlier, 
without  attempting  to  intermingle.  The 
race-hatred  is  too  intense  ever  to  be  rooted 
out  of  the  white  Americans.  The  stories 
told  by  Mr.  Clowes  are  of  precisely  the 
same  order  as  those  commonly  told  in  tlie 
last  days  of  slavery.  The  lowest  tj'pe  of 
white  holds  himself,  and  is  held  by  other 
whites,  to  be  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
highest  specimen  of  a  negro.  Mr.  Clowes 
writes  : — 

"Throughout  the  South  the  social  position  of 
the  man  in  whose  veins  negro  blood  courses  is 
unalterably  fixed  from  birth.  The  child  may 
grow  to  be  wise,  to  be  wealthy,  to  be  entrusted 
even  with  the  responsibilities  of  office,  but  he 
always  bears  with  him  the  visible  marks  of  his 
origin,  and  those  marks  condemn  him  to  re- 
main for  ever  at  the  bottom  of  the  social 
ladder.  To  incur  this  condemnation  he  need 
not  be  by  any  means  black.  A  quarter,  an 
eighth,  nay,  a  sixteenth  of  African  blood  is 
sufficient  to  deprive  him  of  all  chances  of 
social  cquahty  with  the  white  man.  For  the 
being  with  the  hated  taint  there  is  positively 
no  social  mercy.  A  white  man  may  be  ignorant, 
vicious,  and  poor.  For  him,  in  spite  of  all,  the 
door  is  ever  kept  open.  But  the  black,  or 
coloured  man,  no  matter  what  his  personal 
merits  m.iy  be,  is  ruthlessly  shut  out.  The 
white  absolutely  declines  to  associate  with  him 
on  equal  terms.  A  line  has  been  drawn,  and 
he  who,  from  either  side,  crosses  that  lino  has 
to  pay  the  penalty.  If  it  be  the  negro  who 
dares  to  cross,  cruelty  and  violence  chase  him 
promptly  back  again,  or  kill  him  for  his 
temerity.  If  it  be  the  wliite,  ostracism  is  the 
recognised  penalty"  (p.  87). 

Eveii  supposing  all  negroes  coidd  be 
banished  fi-om  America,  the  question  would 
still  remain  how  to  dispose  of  the  Southern 
whites.  Their  disregard  of  law  is  de- 
veloping. Italians  are  the  latest  victims  of 
their  murderous  instincts.  And  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  can  give  no  satis- 
factory assurances  to  the  Italian  government 
simply  because  in  the  South  it  is  helpless 
against  the  prevailing  and  too  long  per- 
mitted and  even  encouraged  lawlessness. 
Mr.  Clowes  asserts  that 

"if  the  racial  crimes  and  outrages  which  are  of 
daily  occurrence  in  the  Southern  St.-ites  were 
taking  jjlace  in  a  semi-civilised  part  of  Europe," 
and  were  "only  half  as  well  advertised  as  the 
events  in  Bulgaria  were,"  "the  pubhc  senti- 
ment of  Europe  would  be  aroused,  and  reform 
secured  even  at  the  cost  of  war." 

Such  public  sentiment,  as  to  the  negro  at 
least,  does  not  exist  even  in  the  North,  whore 
"  Sambo  "  may  indeed  be  a  man,  and  as 


such  despised,  but  is  certainly  not  recog-- 
msed  as  a  brother.  The  truth  is,  the  long^ 
continued  slave-system,  based  as  it  was  on  a 
total  disregard  of  human  obligations  and 
rights,  has  resulted  in  an  arrested  moral 
growth  ;  and  the  roots  of  the  present  trouble 
lie  not  so  much  in  negro  inferiority  as  in 
this  defect  in  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
white  population  of  tlie  South. 

Before  the  Civil  War,  Theodore  Parker 
predicted  that  slavery  "  would  go  down  in 
blood."  Plenty  of  remedies  were  proposed 
in  those  days  for  the  peacefid  solution  of  that 
problem.  One  was  not  unlike  the  present 
"ideal"  remedy  advocated  by  Mr.  Clowes 
and  others.  But  a  peaceful  settlement  was 
impossible  then,  as  it  is  impossible  now. 
ITow  far  short  of  a  true  settlement  the  Civil 
War  was,  we  know.  Not  war,  not  even  the 
American  constitution,  with  or  without 
Amendment  XV.,  could  liberate  the  negro. 
He  is  not  free  even  yet.  Ho  lias  not  in 
him  the  true  spirit  of  freedom,  or  without 
him  the  requisite  social  conditions.  But, 
although  war  and  law  could  not  make  him 
free,  they  did  him  this  service,  that  they 
opened  up  the  way,  so  that  ho  could  seek 
liberty  for  himself.  He  is  seeking  it,  and 
with  more  ability  than  might  have  been 
expected.  His  sense  of  freedom  is  growing  ; 
and  by-and-by,  when  he  feels  his  power,  that 
fool's  dream  of  tlie  Southern  whites— that 
they  can  afford  to  despise  him  and  are  able 
always  to  crush  him — will  be  rudely  broken, 
and  the  new  tyranny,  like  the  old,  will  go 
down  in  blood.  That  wiU  not  bo  a  remedy. 
No  remedy  but  time  and  what  it  brings  is 
possible.  But  it  will  be  a  step  onward. 
Walter  Lewin. 


MEDIEVAI,    TREATISES    OlS'    ENGLISH 

HrSBANDRY. 

TValter  of  nmley\  Jhinhandnj,  together  with 
an  anonymous  Umhandn/,  Seneschaucie,  and 
Eobcrt  Grossetcste's  Rides.  Translations 
i&e.,  by  Elizabeth  Lamond.  Introduc- 
tion  by  W.  Cunningham,  D.D.  (Long- 
mans.) 

It  is  not  always  recognised  how  closely  the 
land  and  its  cultivation  were  bound  up  with 
the  development  of  early  institutions,  with 
the  possibilities  of  the  progress  of  society, 
and  of  the  social  condition  of  those  who, 
under  the  much  abused  feudal  system,  drew 
their  livelihood  from  it. 

A  most  important  contribution  to  these 
studies  in  England  is  the  issue  by  the  Eoyal 
Historical  Society  of  tlie  four  treatises 
which,  from  about  the  thirteenth  to  the 
sixteenth  centuries,  formed  the  chief  written 
guidance  on  husbandry  available  to  our 
forefathers. 

"The  general  subject"  of  these  tracts,  mys 
Dr.  Cunningham,  "is  the  management  of 
estates ;  and  in  the  management  of  .in  estate 
the  successful  working  of  the  home-farm— under 
the  superintendence  of  a  bailiff,  and  by  means 
of  the  services  of  the  villans,  with  tho  assistance 
of  hired  labourers— was  the  chief  element  of 
success.  They  deal  primarily  with  bailiff- 
farming  ...  as  it  was  organised  in  the 
thirteenth  century;"  containing  "practical 
hints  set  forth  by  practical  men  to  assist  others 
in  the  management  of  their  affairs." 

The  chief  of  these  tracts,  that  by  Waltey 
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of  Henley,  treats  of  tillage,  the  care  of 
animals,  and  other  rural  operations,  and 
how  the  lord,  hinaself  supervising  all,  may 
thriftily  manage  his  estate.  The  directions 
for  obtaining  an  "  extent "  or  survey  of  the 
property,  for  choosing  servants  and  over- 
sight of  workers,  are  suggestive  of  some- 
thing else  besides  husbandry — a  connexion 
recognised  by  Sir  A.  Fitzherbert's  printer, 
three  centuries  later,  who,  seeing  how  well 
the  "  Boke  of  Surveying"  "agreeth  with 
the  argument  of  the  other  small  bokes,  as 
court  baron,  court  hundred,  and  chartuary," 
printed  them  all  together. 

The  second  tract  deals  with  "  the  waj' 
in  which  a  man  ought  to  direct  bailiffs 
and  provosts  about  rendering  the  account 
of  a  manor,"  entering  into  details  of 
the  cost  of  carts,  seed,  and  payment  of 
labourers,  of  the  return  from  produce, 
the  dairy  and  live  stock,  large  and  small. 
Not  many  MSS.  of  this  are  known ;  but 
of  these  few  one  is  at  Paris,  incorporated 
with  Walter's  treatise,  the  contents  of  the 
two  having  been  rearranged.  This  com- 
pound work  was  printed  by  Lacour  in  1856 
as  one  composition,  under  the  title  of 
"  Traite  inedit  d'economie  rurale." 

The  Seneschaucie  (our  third  tract)  de- 
scribes the  duties  and  functions  of  the  various 
manorial  officers,  the  steward,  bailiff,  &c., 
including  the  lord  himself,  down  to  the 
waggoner  and  the  dairy-maid.  This  tract, 
together  withalarger  proportion  of  Walter's, 
furnished  much  material  to  the  compiler  of 
Fleta  for  parts  of  chaps.  Ixxi.-lxxxviii.  of  his 
second  book,  showing  of  how  much  authority 
and  value  were  these  practical  guides,  whose 
date  is  thus  indicated  as  not  later  than 
Edward  I. 

The  Bules  were  made  to  help  a  great  lady 
"to  guard  and  govern  her  lands  and  house." 
They  teach  little  of  husbandry,  but  more  of 
the  management  of  produce  and  the  rule  of  a 
household.  They  are  full  of  social  and 
domestic  details ;  and  it  is  with  a  curious 
sensation  that  we  sit  behind  the  old-world 
curtain  and  watch  the  ordering  of  the  ser- 
vants, the  seating  of  the  guests,  the  courtesy 
of  the  table,  the  stately  behaviour  of  the 
mistress.  Like  the  later  Anglo-French 
"Maniere  de  Langage"  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  published  by  M.  Paul  Meyer,  all 
these  treatises,  but  particularly  the  Eules, 
shed  a  reflex  light  of  a  most  fascinating  hue 
upon  our  early  social  life. 

The  most  important,  however,  and  the 
most  permanently  in  use  was  Walter  of 
Henley's  work,  of  -which  the  editors  have 
examined  and  compared  twenty-one  MSS. 
(six  of  which  are  at  Cambridge),  besides  in- 
dicating others.  The  text  is  printed  from 
the  Luffield  MS.  in  the  university  library 
at  Cambridge,  as  presenting  the  closest  ap- 
proach to  the  original  form.  A  translation 
on  which  Miss  Lamond  has  expended  much 
loving  care,  renders  all  these  tracts  accessible 
to  the  many  students  for  whom  the  old 
Anglo-French  of  the  originals  is  a  stumbling- 
block,  while  Dr.  Cunningham  prefixes  a 
useful  sketch  of  the  economy  of  an  estate  in 
the  thirteenth  century. 

One  interesting  sign  of  the  vitality  of  the 
old  English  speech  in  the  midst  of  the 
contemporary  French,  only  glanced  at 
by  the  editors,  may  be  pointed  out  here, 


viz.,  the  quotation  of  proverbs  in  English. 
One  of  these, 

"  Wo  that  strechet  forterre  ten  Ills  wytel  [whittle] 

wyle  reche 
In  i>e  straue  his  fet  he  mot  streche," 

occurs  in  Walter's  prologue,  where  a 
couple  of  French  proverbs  also  come 
in.  In  one  of  the  chapters  of  Fleta, 
which  draws  upon  Walter  of  Henley  (lib.  ii. 
cap.  72),  we  find  "  quod  Anglke  dicilnr,  Ofte 
treste  lokes  maketh  treuue  hynnen " ;  and 
all  may  be  compared  with  several  similar 
English  utterances  quoted  by  Nicole  Bozon 
in  his  Contes  a  few  years  later. 

Lucy  Toulmin  Smith. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


There  and  Back.  By  George  Macdonald. 
In  3  vols.     (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

Bell  Barry.  By  Richard  Ashe  King.  In  2 
vols.     (Chatto  &  Windus.) 

The  Laird  o'  Coclqyen.  By  "  Eita."  In  .3 
vols.     (White.) 

Mauie  Warden.  By  J.  D.  Hutcheson. 
(Alexander    Gardner.) 

The  Weird  of  Deadly  Hollow.  By  Bertram 
Mitford.  '  (Sutton,  Drowley  &  Co.) 

A  Little  Trinh  Girl,  &,-e.  By  Mrs.  Hunger- 
ford.     (Henry.) 

The  Collier  of  Comihranium.  By  Eev. 
A.  N.  Malan.     (Sampson  Low.) 

The  Children  of  the  Fire  Mountain.  By  T.  B. 
Clegg.     (Biggs.) 

Ahcai/s  in  the  Way.  By  Thomas  Jeans. 
(Trischler.) 

There  is  such  a  strong  family  resemblance 
between  Mr.  George  Macdonald's  novels — 
at  least  those  later  novels  which  are  com- 
poimds  of  piety,  mystical  theology,  passion, 
strong  speech,  and  strong  action  —  that 
when  an  addition  is  made  to  the  family, 
the  only  criticism  that  need  be  passed 
consists  in  saying  if  it  is  a  credit  or 
not.  Granting,  then,  that  Mr.  Macdonald 
has  a  right  to  place  his  ideals  of  conduct 
and  righteousness  before  his  readers 
in  the  form  of  men  and  women  who  are 
alwaj's  thinking  aloud,  even  at  the  risk 
of  occasionally  boring  them,  it  should  be 
said  at  once  that  There  and  Back  is  one  of  the 
best  books  its  author  has  recently  published. 
There  are  strong  incidents  and  strong  char- 
acters in  it,  but  not  too  many  of  them. 
Sir  Wilton  L'Estrange,  the  testy, selfish,  sen- 
sual baronet,  and  Mrs.  Wylder,  the  Australian 
wife  of  the  squire,  who  has  never  disciplined 
her  nature,  takes  morphia  at  home,  and  reads 
French  novels  in  church,  make  a  good  pair ; 
while  Eichard,  the  baronet  blacksmith- 
son,  and  Barbara,  Mrs.  Wylder's  loveable 
daughter,  make  another.  Lady  Ann,  the 
baronet's  last  wife,  in  spite  of  her  limited 
intellectual  horizon,  is  an  excellent  because 
natural  sketch ;  and  even  the  clergj-man — 
Wingfold  the  rector — who,  as  the  imperso- 
nation of  the  awful  power  of  goodness  is 
bound  to  figure  in  any  work  of  Mr.  Mac- 
donald's— is  not  too  much  in  evidence.  Then 
the  folks  with  whom  Eichard,  Barbara,  and 
Wingfold  are  naturally  brought  into  asso- 
ciation, and  whom  they  influence — of  course 
for  good — are  such  as  might  be  found  in 


ordinary  life  or  ordinary  fiction.  In  short, 
Mr.  Macdonald  has  not  published  a  more 
generally  readable  or  enjoyable  story  tlian 
27iere  and  Back;  and,  although  there  are 
in  it  many  passages  full  of  religiosity  and 
"philosophy"  which  are  eminently  skip- 
pable,  they  are  so  dotted  over  three  volumes 
that  the  skipping  of  them  is  an  easy  matter. 

Bell  Barry  is  a  provoking  book.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  farcical  and  almost  Handy- 
Andyish  Irish  cleverness  in  it;  but  this 
almost  spoils  the  plot,  which  is  in  reality 
serious  nearly  to  tragedy.  By  himself, 
Bell  Barry's  father,  the  teetotal  lecturer, 
supplies  a  good  deal  of  fun,  in  spite  of  his 
being,  or  because  he  is,  "a  mere  picture  or 
sliadow  of  a  man  —  like  all  pedants — or 
rather  a  wooden  figure,  cai-ved  by  other 
hands,  with  as  much  animation,  mobility, 
and  naturalness  as  tlio  figure-head  of  a 
collier."  He  affords  mirth  to  his  audience 
and,  through  his  very  Hibernian  servant, 
to  the  readers  of  this  book,  whUe  lie  sup- 
plies Dick,  the  volatile  Irish  journalist  and 
the  moving  spirit  of  the  story,  with  any 
number  of  excuses  for  mischievous  tricks. 
Occasionally,  however,  this  sort  of  comedy- 
jars  with  the  main  plot,  which  deals 
with  the  discovery  of  the  murderer  of 
Stewart  Eivers's  unworthy  wife — a  discovery 
that  is  as  remarkable  a  piece  of  detective 
business  as  has  figui-ed  in  recent  fiction. 
But,  in  spite  of  this,  little  fault  can  be 
found  with  Bell  Barry,  which  is,  in  point  of 
ability,  very  far  superior  to  the  average 
novel  in  which  the  average  Irishman  plays 
his  pranks.  The  ultra-feminine  reader, 
perhaps,  will  not  see  much  in  Stewart 
Eivers  to  recommend  him  to  Bell  Barrj' ;  but 
BeU  herself  is  an  admirable  embodiment  of 
courageous  womanliness,  as  she  sliows  in 
the  scenes  on  board  ship,  where,  on  account 
of  what  looks  like  an  elopement,  she  is  the 
target  for  the  slings  and  arrows  of  an 
enraged  and  uncharitable  Mrs.  Grundy. 

In  T/ie  Laird  o'  Cockpen  the  writer  who 
styles  herself  "Eita  "  is  good  enough  to  take 
a  tour  in  Scotland  and  even  to  express  her 
horror  of  a  Scotch  Sundaj'.  But  while  she 
has  taken  "  The  Laird  o'  Cockpen  "  for  the 
title  of  her  story,  its  spirit  is  the  spirit  of 
"  Auld  Eobin  Gray."  Itis  true  thatthe  laird 
whom  the  half-Scotch  half- English  lieroine 
marries,  and  even  learns  ultimately  to  love, 
is  not  qtiite  so  old  as  the  successful  rival  of 
"Young  Jamie;"  but  he  makes  up  by  social 
stiffness  for  any  deficiency  in  j'ears,  and  is  a 
sufficient  contrast  to  the  vivacious  Douglas 
Hay.  If  the  reproduction  of  the  "Auld 
Eobin  Gray  "  story  were  aU  the  work  that 
"  Eita  "  had  set  for  herself  in  her  new  book, 
it  would  hardly  have  been  worth  giving  up 
three  volumes  to.  But  she  makes  Hay  not 
only  in  love  with  the  sensitive,  impression- 
able heroine  Athole,  but  also  entangled  by  a 
siren,  Dora  Dunleith — the  familiar  "vision 
in  pale  amber  silk,  clinging  in  soft  folds  to 
the  lissom  slender  figure  " — and  she  brings 
on  the  scene  and  into  the  centre  of  the  plot 
Huel  Penryth,  a  strong  Cornishman,  whose 
life  the  siren  has  wrecked.  She  has  thus 
abundance  of  material  out  of  which  to  make 
a  good  storj',  and  it  maj'  be  allowed  that  she 
does  make  the  most  of  it.  The  return  of  the 
laird  from  the  dead  after — very  fortunately 
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— Athole,  as  a  widow,  has  rejected  Douglas 
Hay,  and  so  earned  an  encomium  from 
Huel  Penryth,  is  the  only  altogether 
commonplace  incident  in  the  best  story 
that  "Eita"  has  yet  written.  Scotch  and 
English  manners  and  religion  are  contrasted 
rather  too  often. 

As  a  modern  Scotch  story-,  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  modern  Scotch  dialect  in 
it,  Maisie  Warden  undoubtedly  deserves  more 
than  a  word  of  cordial  praise.  Some  of 
Maisie's  characteristics  seem  English  rather 
than  Scotch  ;  but  on  the  whole  she  makes  a 
fair  present-day  Mysie  Happer,  while  her 
father,  the  miller,  is  a  good  sj)ecimen  of  the 
crusty  Scotch  father.  It  must  be  allowed ,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  not  an  adequate  equivalent 
to  Sir  Piercie  Shafton.  Stephen  Wingate 
who,  for  a  time,  seems  likely  to  take  the 
part,  proves  finally  quite  unequal  to  it,  He 
shows  himself  indeed  to  be,  in  the  English 
school-boy  slang — of  which,  by-the-way, 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  in  this  book — 
"  an  out-and-outcad,"whoseemsquite  willing 
to  get  another  person  accused  of  murder,  if 
not  positively  to  commit  murder  himself. 
Stephen's  rival,  Alan  Maitland,  will  hardly 
seem  to  lovers  of  love-stories  to  be  quite 
spirited  enough  for  such  a  girl  as  Maisie 
Warden  to  accept  as  a  sweetlieart ;  and  pro- 
bably Barbour,  the  miller's  own  favourite  for 
the  hand  of  his  daughter,  will  be  generally 
regarded  as  the  superior  of  both  Wingate 
and  Maitland  in  all  genuine  manly  quali- 
ties. The  incidents  of  the  story,  although 
they  are  undoubtedly  of  the  "stock"  kind, 
are  very  well  managed.  Altogether,  the 
writer  of  iraisie  Warden,  when  he  has  mas- 
tered the  art  of  condensation,  will  make  a 
more  than  average  novelist. 

T/ie  Weird  of  Deadly  Hollow  is  simply  a 
supper  of  human  horrors,  served  up  with 
no  literary  sauce  to  speak  of.  Still,  a  big 
feed,  even  if  only  fit  for  a  savage,  is  a  big 
feed;  and  Mr.  Bertram  Mitford  certainly 
provides  it.  Beginning  with  a  wild  domestic 
quarrel,  which  ends  in  what  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  murder  close  to  Earl's 
Court,  he  proceeds  to  South  Africa  and  the 
gorges  of  the  Eooi  Euggens  Bergen ;  and 
there  he  excels  the  writers  of  all  penny 
dreadfuls  and  of  all  shilling  shockers.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  Niekirk  fratricide  and  its 
attendant  tragedies,  which  are  thrown  in  as 
it  were  gratis,  he  makes  his  hero  commit 
bigamy,  unintentionally  it  is  true,  but  not 
the  less  really.  Then  the  second  wife  is 
murdered  under  circumstances  of  almost 
unmentionable  atrocity  by  a  Bushman,  and 
the  Bushman  is  literally  roasted  to  death 
by  the  infuriated  hu.sband.  The  first  wife 
turns  up,  expressly  to  prove  the  bigamy,  of 
course  ;  and  in  the  last  page  even  she  is 
seen  contemplating  being  murdered  a  second 
time.  It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Mitford  to  say 
that  he  has  considerable  powers  of  graphic 
description,  though  even  in  this  department 
of  art  he  is  too  much  of  an  impressionist. 

Mrs.  Hungerford  is  seen  at  her  simplest 
— one  had  almost  said  at  her  silliest — but 
not  quite  at  her  best,  in  the  little  volume  of 
stories  of  which  "A  Little  Irish  Girl  "  is  the 
longest.  She  requires  more  elbow  room 
than  is  here  allowed  to  do  justice  to  the 
feminine  flutterings,  flirtations,  and  vacilla- 


tions in  which  she  revels.  No  doubt  the 
"adventures"  which  give  an  excuse  for 
some  of  the  short  stories  that  appear  here 
are  agreeably  comic — such  as  "  The  Wrong 
Turning,"  in  which  a  too  typical  young 
gentleman  of  the  period  by  a  natural  mistake 
finds  himself,  and  in  his  agitation  leaves  his 
watch,  in  the  bedroom  of  a  far  too  typical 
young  lady.  The  end  is  one  characteristic 
of  Mrs.  Hungerford.  "  '  Was  '  (plucking 
nervously  at  the  bottom  of  the  coat) — '  was 
I  looking  rertj  dreadful  ? '  '  Oh !  darling 
heart !  IToir  could  you  look  that '("  cries  he, 
straining  her  to  his  breast."  A  somewhat 
similar  adventure,  styled  "  Sans-culotte,"  is 
not  quite  so  successfully  managed.  It  sug- 
gests somehow  that  the  scoundrel  in  it  should 
either  have  attempted  nothing  at  all,  or 
have  attempted  a  great  deal  more  by  way  of 
injury  to  a  rival  than  he  actually  accom- 
plishes. All  things  considered,  "  A  Little 
Irish  Girl  "  is  the  brightest  and  best  because 
most  truly  Irish  of  this  collection  ;  and  that 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  provoking 
heroine  does  not  know  her  own  mind  for 
forty  minutes  together,  and  acts  in  such  a 
way  as  would  have  disgusted  a  man  looking 
out  for  a  fair  amount  of  balance  of  judg- 
ment in  the  girl  he  contemplated  making 
hi.s  wife.  Still,  Mrs.  Hungerford  never 
fails  to  be  prettily  piquant  alike  in  style  and 
in  incident,  and  this  volume  will  probably 
be  enjoyed  quite  as  much  as  anything  she 
has  ever  written. 

Mr.  Malan  communicates  to  the  public  in 
his  preface  the  interesting  information  that 
he  writes  the  stories  which  have  secured 
him  a  considerable  reading  constituency 
among  boys  almost  entirely  between  nine 
and  eleven  p.m.  Evidently,  however,  in- 
spiration is  a  variable  quantity  with  him  as 
it  is  with  most  other  writers,  for  in  Tlie 
Cobbler  of  CorniJceranium  he  is  certainly  not 
up  to  his  usual  mark.  It  is  too  pre- 
posterously improbable,  this  story  of  the 
discovery  by  means  of  a  dream  of  a  treasure 
which  enables  Cobbler  Joe  Grabbler  to  set 
up  in  business  as  a  farmer,  and  also  to 
relieve  the  embarrassments  of  an  impecu- 
nious, though  pious  and  philanthropic, 
clergyman.  Then  county  society  —  con- 
sisting of  the  usual  elements,  the  squire, 
the  doctor,  the  vicar,  and  the  captain — is 
rather  roughly  sketched.  Finally,  the  in- 
cident of  Joe's  capture  of  the  brush  has  too 
slight  a  connection  with  the  general  plot. 
Yet  The  Cobbler  of  Cornihranium  is  a  cheery, 
wholesome  book,  that  might  well  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  a  boy.  The  love-making 
between  Joe  and  the  farmer's  daughter  is 
very  pretty  of  its  kind.  But  there  is  far  too 
little  of  it. 

There  is  an  air  of  special  knowledge 
about  The  Children  of  the  Fire  Mountain ;  its 
author  is  evidently  familiar  with  the  South 
Seas,  and  with  the  infamies  of  the  thinly- 
disguised  slave  trade  there.  It  is  not  notable, 
however,  for  originality  of  plot.  EufusMorgan 
— or  rather  the  pnetido-Huhis — is  a  common- 
place scoundrel  of  the  familiar  buccaneer 
type  ;  and  the  adventures  of  the  children  of 
the  fire  mountain,  although  sensational 
enough  in  their  way,  are  such  as  might  be 
manufactured  by  any  Australian  imitator  of 
Mr.  Eider  Haggard.     This  book  is  good  for ' 


rendering  a  short  railway  journey  tolerable. 
That  is  all  that  can  be  said  for  it. 

Alwai/.i  in  the  Way  is  in  effect  the  auto- 
biography of  a  good-natured  little  man, 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  "  getting  in  the  way  " 
whithersoever  he  goes,  but  who  also  has  a 
knack  of  getting  out  of  all  his  scrapes,  and 
who,  after  proving  a  good  genius  to  a 
brother — that,  however,  deserves  such  treat- 
ment—is finally  settled  in  a  village  in  the 
Bavarian  Tyrol.  There,  indeed,  he  seems 
to  be  at  last  safe  from  all  tormentors.  This 
book  is  simply  a  bit  of  good,  kindly  fool- 
ing. Poor  little  Eummins's  adventures  in 
Scotland  are  especially  well  told. 

William  Wallace. 


RECENT  THEOLOOY. 

.4     Commentary  on  St.    Paul's   Epistles    to   the 
Ephesiane,      Pliilippium,       Colossians,     ami    to 
Philemon.     By  Joseph  Agar  Beet.      (Hodder  & 
Stoughton.)      To    those    who   are   acquainted 
with   Mr.  Beet's    previous   works,    it    will  bo 
enough  to  say  that  the  present  volume,  on  the 
third   group  of  St.  Paul's  Ejiistles,  is  marked 
by  the  same  high  qualities  of  accurate  scholar- 
ship and  exegetical  skill  as  distingiiistied  those 
excellent     commentaries.       Mr.     Beet    -writes 
expressly    for    two    classes    of    readers — "  for 
students  of  the  Greek  Testament  and  for  in- 
telligent readers  of  the  English  Bible  "  ;  and  it 
is  no  doubt  for  the  sake  of  the  latter  that  ho 
supplies  a  literal  translation,  which,  however, 
will  be  fully  appreciated   only  by   the   former. 
As    his    chief    helpers  he  takes,    ' '  as  before, 
Meyer    and    Hofmann   among    German,    and 
EUicott  and   Lightfoot  among  English   com- 
mentators,"  but  without  sacrificing  to  any  of 
them  the  independence  of  his  own  judgment.    As 
an  example  of  his  ability  as  an  expositor,  we 
may  refer  particularly  to  his  interpretation  of 
the  critical  passage,   Phil.  ii.  6.     In  the  intro- 
ductory sections  and  in  special  notes  and  dis- 
sertations, Mr.  Beet  supplies  all  needful  matter 
for  the  intelligent  study  of  the  Epistles  of  the 
imprisonment;    but  why    does  he    persist   in 
speaking    of    Paul's  prison  and   of  the  damp 
walls  of  his  dimgeon,  seeing  that  Paid,  though 
in  bonds,   was  nevertheless,  according  to  the 
Acts,  permitted  to  five  in  his  own  hired  house  ?. 
Of  the  Epistles  before  us,  Mr.  Beet  considers 
that  that  to  the  Philippians,   evidently  written 
from  Kome,  was  the  earliest,  and   consequently 
that  the  others  must  have  been  written  from 
Eome  also.     Their  genuineness,  he  thinks,  may 
be  accepted  "  without  a   shadow  of   a  doubt," 
on  the  ground  "  of  their  universal  and  confident 
reception  throughout  the  Boman  Empire,  by 
friends  and  enemies,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century,  of  their  deep   and  broad  and 
minute    agreement    -with    the    thought    and 
phraseology  of   Paul,  and   of  their  matchless, 
independent  worth  "—the    errors   at   Colossae 
and  the  Gnosticism  attacked  in  the  Epistle  being 
no    obstacle.     Mr.    Beet   does  not  supply  an 
exhaustive  discussion  of   this    subject,    which 
could    not    be  looked  for  in   a  work  of  this 
compass ;  but  his  treatment  of  it  is  able  and 
fair-minded,  and  his  conclusion  will  meet  the 
approval  of  the  majority  of  Biblical  students  in 
this  countrj'.     It  may  be  pointed  out  to  him, 
however,  that,    though  Cerinthus  was  a  con- 
temporary of  the  apostle  John  (in  his  old  age), 
it    would    not    follow  that  his   intluence  ^^^as 
abroad  so  early  as  the  time  of  Paid. 

(Icschichfe  dea  Neiitestamentlichtn  Kanons, 
Von  Theodor  Zahn.  Zweiter  Band :  Urkunden 
und  Belege  zum  ersten  und  dritten  Band. 
Erste  Halfte. — Zweite  Hiilfte;  I.  Abtheilung. 
(Leipzig:  Deichert.)     In  these  two  volumes,  or 
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rather  parts  of  one  volume,  the  student  has 
placed  before  him  a  rich  fund  of  materials  for 
the  history  of  the  New  Testament  canon ;  the 
first  treats  of  the  most  important  lists  of  the 
"Kew  Testament  writings  and  other  kindred 
matters  ;  the  second  deals  with  Marcion's 
gospel  and  "  Apostolicum,"  Tatian,  Aphraates 
in  comparison  with  the  Peshito,  spurious  letters 
of  Paul  (the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  &c.), 
and  ends  with  the  commencement  of  a  section 
on  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  More  than  one 
hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Muratorian 
Canon,  which  Prof.  Zahn  has  made  the  subject 
of  a  more  minute  and  elaborate  criticism  than 
any  previous  writer.  He  supplies  both  an 
emended  Latin  text  and  a  re-translation  into 
Greek  ;  but  some  of  his  conjectures,  especially 
his  attempt  to  foist  in  1  Peter,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  rid  of  Peter's  Apocalypse,  are  of 
questionable  value.  It  is  improbable,  he 
argues,  that  the  writer  should  have  omitted 
Peter ;  but  the  same  remark  applies  to  James, 
and  was  he  likely,  .after  having  disposed  of  the 
Epistles,  to  bring  in  1  Peter  as  the  very  last  of 
the  authentic  books  in  connexion  with  the 
Apocalypse  of  John  'i  The  inclusion  of  the 
Eevelation  of  Peter  as  the  last  of  the  New 
Testament  books  in  the  Catalogus  Claromon- 
tanus  shows  how  little  this  emendation  is 
warranted.  The  conjecture  (adapted  from 
Tregelles)  of  itih  */a»k)s  after  the  mention 
of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  as  the  original 
which  the  writer  erroneously  translated  uh 
amin's,  as  though  he  had  read  inh  <tl^ull',  is 
ingenious  and  plausible.  As  to  the  date  and 
origin  of  the  Canon,  Prof.  Zahn  dissents  from 
the  usual  judgment  of  critics.  In  the  precision 
with  which  Pius  is  described  as  sitting  on  the 
cathedral  chair  of  the  church  of  the  city  of 
Home,  he  sees  rather  evidence  of  a  non-Roman, 
though  still  admitting  a  distinctly  Western 
origin ;  and  in  the  relation  of  the  writer  to 
Montanifm  a  proof  of  a  much  later  date  than 
that  generally  assumed  as  implied  in  nvperrimf, 
probably  about  210.  But  perhaps  Zahn's  most 
important  service  to  Biblical  scholarship  in  the 
present  instalment  of  his  work  is  the  attempted 
restoration  of  Marcion's  text,  so  far  as  it  varies 
from  Tischendorf's  Editio  VIII.  critica  major 
(1809-1872).  We  cannot  here  go  into  details, 
but  Prof.  Zahn  seems  to  have  ground  for  his 
contention  that  previous  restorers  have  erred 
from  not  giving  Tertidlian  credit  for  being  at 
least  as  good  a  Grecian  as  themselves  :  for 
example,  in  Luke  xiv.  21,  where  Tertullian 
particularly  emphasises  mofiis  as  Marcion's 
reading  for  opyiaedi.  His  own  restoration,  with 
ample  commentary  supplying  all  the  original 
authorities,  will  certainly  be  welcomed  as  an 
invaluable  boon  by  Biblical  students. 

The  Epistle  to  iltc  Behreivs.  With  Notes.  By 
C.  J.  Vaughan.  (Macmillan.)  The  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  has  certainly  received  a  great  deal 
of  attention  of  late,  and  it  is  indeed  a  remark- 
able coincidence  that  within  the  last  seven 
years  no  less  than  four  commentaries  on  this 
Epistle  should  have  come  from  Cambridge,  all 
by  ex-fellows  of  the  same  college  (Trinity)  and 
former  masters  in  the  same  school  (Harrow). 
The  Dean  of  Llandaff's  little  book,  as  he  himself 
calls  it,  will  not  indeed  compare  in  complete- 
ness any  more  than  in  bulk  with  Dr.  Westcott's 
elaborate  work  published  before  his  elevation  to 
the  episcopate ;  but  it  will  not  on  that  account 
be  unwelcome  to  the  student.  For  one  thing, 
it  contains  no  introduction,  except  so  far  as  the 
short  preface  supplies  the  place  of  one.  Here, 
indeed,  Dr.  Vaughan  finds  space  to  intimate 
his  views  on  some  of  the  leading  questions 
proper  to  Einleitiotr/  ;  and  his  remark  on  the  im- 
possibility of  the  Paul  of  the  Romans  and  the 
Ephesians  changing  into  the  Paul  of  the 
Hebrews  and  then  changing  back  again  into 
the  Paul  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  makes  an 
effective  point.     Dr.  Vaughan  does  not  pretend 


to  say  who  wrote  the  Hebrews ;  and,  whUe 
admitting  the  suggestion  of  Apollos  to  bo  "a 
plausible  guess,"  he  considers  the  silence  of 
antiquity  to  bo  unfavourable,  if  not  fatal,  to  it. 
His  notes  on  the  text  arc  particularly  full  on 
the  phraseology  of  the  Epistle,  with  ample 
illustrations  from  the  Septuagint  and  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  locus  rexatus,  ix.  4,  he 
adopts  the  explanation  of  tx""'"'  usual  with 
orthodox  commentators,  to  which,  however, 
there  appears  the  decisive  objection  that  it  leaves 
the  enumeration  of  the  contents  of  the  holy  place 
as  incomplete  as  before,  with  the  added  diffi- 
culty that  the  writer  knew  better.  Dr. 
Vaughan's  work,  which  is  the  result  of  thirty 
years'  practical  experience  in  preparing  students 
for  ordination,  may  be  confidently  taken  as 
v.'ell  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  young 
candidate  for  orders. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
Hexrik  IliSEN  will,  in  all  probability,  visit 
England  within  the  next  few  days,  attracted,  it 
is  said,  by  the  glowing  accounts  which  have 
reached  him  of  the  acting  of  his  last  work 
"  Hedda  Gabler  "  at  the  Vaudeville. 

Prof.  Sayce — if  it  be  not  premature  again 
to  style  him  so — hopes  to  be  back  in  England 
by  about  the  beginning  of  June.  After  coming 
down  the  Nile  in  his  newly-bought  dahabiah 
Istar,  he  made  a  short  archaeological  excursion 
in  the  Delta,  and  proposed  to  leave  Alexandria 
on  May  20. 

The  annual  Wykehamist  dinner — at  which, 
as  we  stated  last  week,  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner  is  to 
take  the  chair — will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
June  17,  at  the  Criterion.  Among  the  stewards 
are  Prof.  S.  E.  Driver,  of  Oxford ;  and  Mr.  G. 
E.  Buckle,  editor  of  the  Tit)i(.'>.  Old  Wyke- 
hamists will  be  interested  to  know  that,  besides 
Mr.  Holgate's  Register  of  Commoners  from 
1S.'!()  to  1890,  a  collection  of  "Notions"  has 
just  been  brought  out  by  Mr.  R.  G.  K.  Wrench, 
who  has  spared  no  pains  in  tracing  the  ety- 
mologj'  and  dialectal  usage  of  the  words.  Both 
of  these  books  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  J. 
Wells,  bookseller  to  Winchester  College. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Iret^vxd's  Memoir  of  Mrs. 
Carlyle  is  delayed,  like  so  many  other  books  of 
popular  interest,  until  the  American  Copyright 
Act  comes  into  force,  in  July. 

Messrs.  Macmill.\n  &  Co.  will  shortly 
publish  Sindies  of  the  Gods  ill  Greece  at  Certain 
Sanctuaries  Ihcentl'i  Excavated,  by  Mr.  Louis 
Dyer,  foimerly  assistant-professor  in  Harvard 
University.  The  book  represents  a  course  of 
lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Dyer  at  the  Lowell 
Institute,  Boston,  U.S.A. ;  but  the  material  has 
undergone  very  thorough  revision,  and  notes 
and  appendixes  have  been  added  on  special 
points.  After  an  introductory  chapter  on 
Greek  religion  in  general,  Mr.  Dyer  deals 
successively  with  Demeter  at  Eleusis  and 
Cnidus,  Dionysus  in  Thrace  and  old  Attica, 
Dionysus  at  Athens,  The  Gods  at  Eleusis, 
Aescidapius  at  Epidaurus  and  Athens,  Aphro- 
dite at  Paphos,  and  Apollo  at  Delos. 

Mr.  John  Murray  announces  a  new  book 
of  travels  by  Mrs.  Bishop  (Miss  Isabella  Bird), 
entitled  Winters'  Journeys  in  Persia  and  Kur- 
distan, with  a  Summer  in  the  Upper  Karun 
Regions,  and  a  Visit  to  the  Rayah  Nestorians. 
It  will  be  illustrated  with  a  map. 

Messrs.  William  Blackwood  &  Sons  have 
in  the  press  The  Earlier  Reliejion  of  Israel,  being 
the  Baird  Lecture  for  1888-89,  by  Dr.  James 
Robertson,  professor  of  oriental  languages  in 
the  imiversity  of  Glasgow. 

Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood,  McIlvaine  & 
Co.,  of  Albemarle-street,  will  be  the  English 
publishers  of  Mr.  George  Kennan's  articles, 
reprinted  from  the   Century  with  the  original 


illustrations,  on  "  Siberia  and  the  BuBsiau  Exile 

System." 

There  has  been  more  delay  than  was  antici- 
pated in  the  preparation  of  the  Guide  Hook  to 
JSoohs,  owing  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  com- 
piling a  work  of  this  nature ;  but  it  is  now 
ready,  and  will  bo  published  by  Mr.  Henry 
Frowde  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  number  of  books  arranged  alphabetically 
by  subjects  is  about  six  thousand,  which  have 
been  carefully  selected  by  more  than  a  hundred 
specialists,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  E.  B. 
Sargant  and  Mr.  Bernhard  Whishaw.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  titles  of  books,  there  are  also  given 
the  prices,  and  in  many  cases  brief  descriptive 
notes. 

Messrs.  Longmans  have  in  the  press  a 
Histoiy  of  England  for  Pupil  Teachers,  by  Mr. 
Osmund  Airy,  inspector  of  schools  for  Birming- 
ham, and  editor  of  the  Lauderdale  papers  for 
the  Camden  Society. 

The  Mission  if  Cltristiauity  :  a  Modcra 
Religious  Enquiry,  by  Mr.  Frank  Ballard,  is 
announced  for  immediate  publication  by  Mr. 
Elliot  Stock. 

Mr.  Heinemann  will  publish  next  week  a 
popular  edition  of  Mr.  Sidney  Whitman's  Imperial 
Germany,  which  brought  theauthorcomplimen- 
tarj'  letters  not  only  from  such  authorities  as 
Prof.  Goldwin-Smith  and  Prof.  Blackie,  but 
also  from  Prince  Bismarck  and  Count  Moltke. 
The  new  edition  is  dedicated  to  Prince 
Bismarck. 

Mr.  Richard  Jackson,  of  Leeds,  will  pub- 
lish early  in  June  an  Historical  Guide  to  York- 
shire, by  Mr.  William  AVheater,  with  more  than  ' 
200  illustrations  from  the  pencil  of  Mr  .1. 
Ayton  Symington.  There  will  also  be  a  large- 
paper  edition,  bound  in  two  volumes. 

The  next  volume  of  the  Camelot  series  will 
be  Shorter  Stories  (f  Dirlens,  witli  an  intro- 
duction by  Mr.  Frank  T.  Marzials. 

Mr.  William  Heinemajnx  is  to-day  pub- 
lishing a  shilling  edition  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
The  Moment  After,  which  relates  the  curious 
experiences  of  Maurizio  Modena  in  the  few 
moments  during  which  he  was  suspended  upon 
the  gallows,  before  the  rope  broke  and  saved 
his  life. 

Another  copy  of  the  origimil  edition  of 
Browning's  Pauline  has  just  turned  up,  making 
eight  copies  now  known  to  be  extant.  It  is  an 
uncut  copy,  some  of  the  leaves  being  unopened, 
.and  is  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Millard  of 
Teddington. 

Dr.  a.  C.  Mackenzie,  principal  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  will,  on  Thursday 
next.  May  21,  begin  a  course  of  four  lectures 
at  the  Royal  Institution  on  "The  Orchestra 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Overture  "  ;  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Church, 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts,  will,  on  Saturday,  May  30,  begin  a 
course  of  three  lectures  on  "The  Scientific 
Study  of  Decorative  Colour." 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  after 
the  passing  of  the  recent  Shakspere  Trust  Act 
was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  on  May  5,  Mr.  C.  E.  Flower  in  the  chair. 
The  accounts  for  the  year  ending  March  .31  last 
showed  that  the  receipts  for  the  admission  of 
visitors  to  the  birthplace,  the  museum,  and  New 
Place  reached  the  total  of  £857  1  os.,  while  the 
income  from  funded  property  amoimted  to  £'71 
Os.  6d.,  which,  with  a  £1  rent  and  £.3  3s.  fees 
for  i>hotographing  the  birthplace,  brought  the 
entire  income  to  £932  18s.  Od.  The  annual 
expenditure  for  salaries,  wages,  and  pension 
was  £300,  and  the  rates,  taxes,  repairs,  fuel  and 
other  expenses  being  added,  the  whole  disburse- 
ments came  to  £j9G  17s.  9d.,  lea\'ing  a  very 
satisfactory  balance.    The  number  of  people 
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who  visited  the  birthplace  during  the  year  is 
estimated  to  be  22,017,  which,  as  compared  with 
the  year  ending  in  1S81,  when  the  total  was 
only  12, .300,  shows  an  ever-increasing  interest 
in  the  memory  of  the  poet. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Elliot  Stock 
has  received  sufficient  encouragement  to  issue 
a  fourth  volume  of  Bwh-Priees  Current,  which, 
as  readers  of  the  Academy  know,  has  now 
found  a  French  imitator  in  M.  Gausseron.  It 
is  needless  to  point  otit  how  the  value  of  this 
work,  to  both  librarians  and  bibliophiles,  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  being  extended  over  a 
series.  It  happens  that  1890  was  not  con- 
spicuous for  the  quality  of  the  collections  dis- 
persed. Undoubtedly  the  most  notable  sale 
was  that  of  "a  portion  of  the  library"  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Gaisford,  whose  2218  books  realised 
£9183.  This  high  average  of  nearly  four 
guineas  each  was  caused  by  the  presence  of 
the  four  folios  and  sevor.al  of  the  quartos  of 
Shakspere,  and  some  of  the  rarest  of  Blake's 
illustrations.  In  quantity,  the  fust  place  must 
be  given  to  the  library  of  the  late  Sir  Edward 
Sullivan,  some  time  Loi-d  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, whose  ()0 19  books  sold  at  an  average  of 
£1  lis.  "d.  But,  as  the  editor,  wearily 
remarks  - 

"the  majority  of  sales  were  made  up  of  lots  which 
have  been  noted  over  and  over  again — which  never 
were  of  great  interest  at  any  time,  nor  hardly 
worthy  of  fresh  consideration  now." 

We  must  not  conclude  this  brief  notice  without 
testifying,  from  not  a  little  experience,  to  the 
extreme  accuracy  with  which  the  index  is  com- 
piled.    We  have  never  found  it  at  fault. 

We  are  permitted  to  quote  the  quatrain 
which  the  Poet  Laureate  has  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  the  fourteenth-century  poem.  Pearl, 
which  has  just  been  brought  out  by  Mr.  I. 
Gollancz : 

"  Wc  lost  you — for  how  long  a  time — 
True  Pearl  of  our  poetic  prime  ! 
We  found  you,  and  you  gleam  re-set 
In  Britain's  lyric  coronet." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Kinns  has  written  to  iis  pro- 
t»  sting  against  the  general  tone  of  the  review 
of  his  book,  CIraren  in  the  IlocA;  which  appeared 
in  the  Academy  of  last  week.  In  particular, 
he  states  that  he  received  the  diploma  of  Ph.D. 
some  thirty  years  ago  from  the  University  of 
Jena. 


new  feature  will  be  Monthly  Notes  on  Indoor 
and  Outdoor  Games. 

Messrs.  Geokoe  Philip  &  Sox  will  issue, 
on  June  15,  the  first  number  of  the  Itliie  Peter, 
a  new  illustrated  monthly  journal,  devoted  to 
ocean  travel,  price  3d. 

The  following,  which  wo  quote  from  the 
New  York  Critic  of  May  2,  is  instructive  as 
showing  the  character  which  the  publication  of 
"literature"  in  newspapers  is  assuming  in  the 
United  States.  Not  one  of  the  authors  whose 
names  are  thus  advertised  can  strictly  be  con- 
sidered an  American : 

"  To-morrow's  publications  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  McClure  syndicate  will  include  a  paper  by  Prof. 
James  Bryce  on  the  international  questions  involved 
in  the  New  Orleans  lynching,  Lord  Wolselcy's 
article  on  Gen.  Sherman,  and  essays  or  fiction  by 
Mr.  (Gladstone,  Sir  Morell  Maekonzie,  Sliss  Ellen 
Terry,  Messrs.  Stevenson,  Haggard,  Conan  Doyle, 
.ind  Marion  Cr.awford." 


FORTHCOMINQ  MA  GAZINEB. 

The  Nutlnnal  Review,  published  since  its 
foundation  in  1883  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen 
iS:  Co.,  has  been  transferred  to  Mr.  Edward 
Arnold,  who  will  issue  the  June  number  at  18, 
Warwick-square,  Paternoster-row. 

The  June  number  of  Harper's  Muf/azine — the 
first  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  James  E. 
Osgood,  Mcllvaine  it  Co. — will  contain  the 
opening  chapters  of  Mr.  du  Maurier's  first  essaj' 
in  fiction,  "  Peter  Ibbetson,"  illustrated  by  the 
author  ;  and  also  the  first  of  a  series  of  historical 
and  descriptive  articles  on  London  by  Mr. 
Walter  Besant. 

Papers  of  note  in  the  June  Ceidury  will  be 
'Play  and  Work  in  the  Alps,"  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  PenneU,  with  illustrations  by  the  former  ; 
and  the  continuation  of  "At  the  Court  of  the 
C/.ar,"  by  Mr.  George  Dallas,  of  whom  a 
portrait  will  appear  as  frontispiece. 

The  novel  to  be  published  in  the  June 
number  of  Lippinr/itt's  Magazine  will  be  "  Gold 
of  Praise,"  by  Mr.  George  Parsons  Lathrop. 

A  xew  serial  story  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Muddock, 
entitled  "  For  Sweet  Love's  Sake,"  will  be 
begun  in  Tinsley's  Magazine  for  June ;  Mr. 
Hugh  Clements  will  resume  his  "  Weather 
Forecasts,"  in  a  series  of  six  articles ;  and  a 


UNIVERSITY    JOTTINGS. 

Mr.  John  Willis  Clark,  formerly  fellow  of 
Trinity,  has  been  elected  to  succeed  the  late 
Dr.  Luard  in  the  office  of  registrary  at  Cam- 
bridge, by  a  majority  of  362  votes  to  184  given 
to  his  competitor,  Mr.  C.  E.  Grant.  Mr.  Claik 
is  best  known  as  the  editor — or  rather  joint- 
author — of  Willis's  Architectural  History  of  the 
University  and  Colleges  of  Cambridge;  and  has 
at  present  in  the  press  the  Book  of  Observances 
of  the  Augustinian  House  of  Barnwell,  from 
MS.  Harl.  3601  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
success  of  the  long  series  of  Greek  plays  at 
Cambridge  has  also  been  largely  due  to  his 
energetic  services  as  secretary  to  the  committee 
from  the  first. 

The  hebdomadal  council  at  Oxford  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  consider  the  drafting 
of  a  statute  for  the  creation  of  a  new  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters ;  and  it  is  further  suggested 
that  the  committee  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  institution  of  a  pai'allel  degree  in 
science. 

Another  proposal  that  is  gaining  support  at 
Oxford  is  the  establishment  of  a  new  final 
honour  school  in  English  language  and  litera- 
ture. 

The  University  of  Cambridge  has  conferred 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  Dr.  W.  C. 
Doane,  Bishop  of  Albany,  New  York ;  and  also 
the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  upon  Mr.  J.  Y. 
Buchanan,  university  lecturer  in  geography. 

The  office  of  high  steward  at  Cambridge  is 
rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Powis,  who  was  elected  in  1863,  in  succession 
to  Lord  Lyndhurst.  The  election,  which  is 
vested  in  the  members  of  the  Senate,  has  been 
fixed  for  Tuesday,  May  26.  The  names  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby  and  Lord  Bayleigh  are  mentioned 
as  probable  candidates. 

Prof.  Cheyne — whose  recent  indisposition 
was  caused  by  nothing  worse  than  an  attack  of 
influenza — was  to  deliver  on  May  13  and  May 
20  his  two  postponed  public  lectures  upon 
"  Critical  Problems  of  the  Second  Part  of 
Isaiah." 

Dr.  Charles  Waldsxein  will  deliver  a  public 
lecture  at  Cambridge,  on  Friday,  May  29, 
upon  "  The  newly  discovered  Tomb  of 
Aristotle  (''),"  illustrated  with  lantern  slides 
from  photographs. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  teachers'  training 
syndicate,  a  course  of  six  lectures  is  ifow  being 
delivered  at  Cambridge  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Laurie,  of 
Edinburgh,  on  "Moral  Education  and  Disci- 
pline." Single  lectui-es  will  be  given,  later  in 
the  term,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  on  "  The  Life  and 
Work  of  Lancaster"  ;  and  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Mackinder,  on  "  The  Teaching  of  Geography." 


The  Clerk  Maxwell  Scholarship,  at  Cam- 
bridge, for  research  in  experimental  physics, 
has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Cassie,  of  Trinity. 

The  deleg.ates  of  the  common  university  fund 
at  Oxford  have  nominated  Mr.  E.  A.  Minchin, 
of  Keble,  to  be  the  first  holder  of  the  scholar- 
ship attached  to  the  occupancy  'of  a  table  at 
Dom's  marine  laboratory  at  Naples. 

The  candidates  selected  for  membership  of 
the  Eoyal  Society  include  an  unusual  number 
of  men  holding  academical  offices — the  professor 
of  botany  at  Glasgow,  the  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Dublin,  the  lecturers  in  physics  and 
in  geology  at  Cambridge,  the  lecturer  in  physics 
and  geology  at  Keble  College,  the  mathematical 
lecturer  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  the 
assistant  professor  in  jihysiologj-  at  ITniversity 
College,  London. 

Manskield  College,  Oxford,  has  received  a 
legacy  of  £3000,  under  the  will  of  the  late  P.  S. 
Macliver,  of  Bristol.  The  preacher  in  the 
chapel  next  Simday  will  be  Prof.  Flint,  of 
Edinburgh. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Convocation  of  the 
University  of  London  on  Tuesday  last,  May 
12,  the  draft  supplemental  charter — proposed 
with  the  aim  of  reconciling  the  existing  system 
of  examinations  with  the  views  of  those  who 
desire  a  teaching  imiversity  in  London — was 
rejected  by  the  decisive  majority  of  461  votes 
to  197.  The  speakers  adverse  to  the  scheme 
included  Mr.  Bompas,  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton,  and 
Mrs.  Scharlieb  ;  those  on  the  other  side  were 
Lord  Herschell,  Sir  Richard  Quain,  and  Dr. 
Pye  Smith. 


ORIGINAL  VERSE. 

EXPERIENCE. 

In  the  sunny  years  of  youth. 
When  we  battled  for  the  truth. 
Daring  danger,  toil,  and  wrath, 
Hope  was  flashing  o'er  our  path. 

When  our  eager  youth  at  last 
Into  manhood's  prime  had  past, 
Still  we  dreamed  that  wc  were  strong 
To  loose  the  world  from  .sin  and  wrong. 

Now  the  evening  shadows  play 
On  our  strength's  declining  day  ; 
Hope  is  dead,  and  well  know  we, 
AVhat  has  been  must  ever  be. 

A.  H.  S. 


OBITUARY. 

THOMAS  HARE. 


On  May  6  Thomas   Hare  passed  away  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five. 

When  only  twenty-one  Mr.  Hare  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet in  support  of  the  relaxation  of  the  navi- 
gation laws,  which,  having  been  seen  in  MS. 
by  Mr.  Huskisson,  was  published  by  that 
statesman's  desire  ;  and  in  this  he  may  be  said 
to  have  struck  one  of  the  keynotes  of  his  life, 
the  opposition  to  all  regulations  interfering 
with  the  free  activity  of  the  individual,  which 
was  afterwards  to  be  combined  with  the 
advocacy  of  all  organisations  that  might  give 
greater  scope  for  such  activity.  He  was  first, 
however,  to  become  known  at  the  bar,  to  which 
he  was  called  in  1833  by  the  Society  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  of  which  he  was  ultimately 
elected  a  bencher.  Here,  as  reporter  in 
the  court  successively  presided  over  by 
Vice-Chancellors  Wigram,  Turner  and  Wood, 
he  issued  eleven  volumes  which  hold  their 
place  among  the  most  valued  authorities 
on  chancery  law,  both  for  the  deserved  reputa- 
tion of  those  judges  and  for  the  convincing 
lucidity  with  which  Mr.  Hare  condensed  their 
oral  judgments.  In  18o3,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Charity  Commission,  Mr,  Hare  left  the 
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bar  with  the  post  of  an  inspector  of  chaiitieg,  to 
which  that  of  assistant  commissioner  was  added 
much  later.  As  an  inspector  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Commission,  he  had  to  inquire  into  the 
charities  throughout  a  large  part  of  England, 
more  especially  into  those  of  London,  his 
reports  on  which  were  long  afterwards  printed 
in  a  collected  form  as  vol.  iii.  of  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  City  Charities  Commission,  1880. 

In  this  occupation  Mr.  Hare's  thoughts  were 
led  to  one  of  the  two  subjects  which  engrossed 
his  interest  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
The  one  now  referred  to  is  the  great 
results  which  might  be  eflfected  for  the 
good  of  the  community,  and  especially  of 
the  working  classes  both  in  town  and 
country,  by  a  proper  use  of  charity  property, 
combined  with  improved  local  government, 
and,  in  the  case  of  great  cities,  with  a  syste- 
matic organisation  of  their  material  structure. 
His  ideas  on  this  subject  were  the  outcome  of 
deep  sympathy  with  the  less  fortunate,  and  of  a 
vivid  iiuagination  delighting  in  pictures  of 
general  advancement.  What  London  might 
become  if  such  a  character  was  common  may 
be  seen  in  Vs(i>ie  ad  Coelum,  a  little  tract  full  of 
great  thoughts  which  he  published  in  1862,  and 
which  made  an  impression  on  some  of  the  most 
earnest  minds  in  the  generation  then  rising. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hare  is  one  of 
the  chief  of  those  to  whom  the  great  improve- 
ment is  due  which,  within  the  last  forty  years, 
has  taken  place  in  the  application  of  public 
endowments  to  the  needs  of  modern  England. 

The  other  subject  by  which  Mr.  Hare  is  and 
will  be  most  widely  known  is  that  of  propor- 
tional representation.  The  limited  and 
cumulative  votes  had  been  already  proposed  as 
means  of  avoiding  the  disfranchisement  of  local 
minorities,  when  Mr.  Hare,  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
tiileAThe  Machinery  of  Representation  (1857),  pro- 
posed the  system  of  the  quotient,  or  of  the  single 
transferable  vote,  not  only  as  a  more  effectual 
meansof  accomplishing  thatobject,but  especially 
with  the  view  of  setting  the  voter  free  from 
all  avoidable  restraint  in  the  choice  of  a  candi- 
date for  whom  to  vote,  and  thus  drawing  out 
in  the  fullest  manner  whatever  capacity  for 
political  thought  might  exist  in  the  electorate. 
Indeed,  so  much  did  the  subject  present  itself 
to  him  in  this  light  that  latterly  he  preferred 
the  name  "personal  representation,"  as  better 
indicating  the  close  tie  which  he  desired  to  see 
established  between  the  thinking  voter  and  the 
member  in  whom  that  voter  shoidd  feel  that  he 
had  obtained  his  truest  political  expression. 
The  pamphlet  was  enlarged  into  the  treatise 
on  The  Election  of  Representative,  Parliamentary 
and  Municipal,  commonly  known  as  "Hare  on 
Representation,"  which  reached  its  fourth 
edition  in  1873. 

It  is  well  known  how  warmly  J.  S.  Mill 
hailed  the  invenlion  of  the  single  transferable 
vote,  together  with  the  ingenious  machinery 
which  Mr.  Hare  joined  with  it  from  the  first, 
in  order  to  reconcile  the  extension  of  the  voter's 
choice  to  all  candidates  throughout  the  country 
with  the  continued  existence  of  constituencies 
distinct  for  certain  purposes.  We  may  mention 
that,  besides  his  published  commendations, 
Mr.  Mill  said  in  a  private  letter  that  Mr. 
Hare  had  "raised  up  the  cloud  of  gloom 
and  uncertainty  which  himg  over  the 
futurity  of  representative  government,  and 
therefore  of  civilisation."  At  this  time  there 
was  in  the  air,  among  thinkers  of  many  coun- 
tries, a  revolt  against  hampering  the  majority 
in  a  nation  with  the  condition  of  winning  only 
through  a  sufficient  number  of  local  majorities, 
a  condition  which  is  often  destructive  of  its 
very  victory.  In  1855,  though  the  fact  was 
imknown  to  Mr.  Hare — and  indeed  in  England 
— Mr.  Andrae,  the  minister  of  Denmark,  had 
also  invented  the  system  of  the  quotient,  and 
procured  its  application,  in  the  election  of  the 


upper  house,  to  single  constituencies  returning 
several  members   each.      The  enthusiasm  and 
authority  of  Mr.  Hare  and  Mr.  Mill  came  as  a 
great  reinforcement  to  this  movement.  Students 
of  scientific  poUtics  recognised  the  value  of  the 
single   transferable   vote  in   emancipating  the 
elector  far  more  completely  than  the  limited  or 
cumulative  vote,  at  the  same  time  that  it  pro- 
tects him  from  the  waste  of  voting  power  which 
often  accompanies  the  latter.     But  the  appli- 
cations of  political  thought,  having  to  follow 
the  pace  of  the  many  and  not  that  of  the  few, 
are  usually  a  little  behindhand ;  and  the  im- 
mediate[rosult  of  the  attention  drawn  to  propor- 
tional representation  was  the  adoption  of  either 
the  limited  or  the   cumulative  vote  in  many 
countries  for  various  purposes,  notably  of  the 
latter  in  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the   election 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  in  the    State 
of  Pennsylvania  for  that   of  municipal  bodies, 
and  in  England  for  that  of  School  Boards,  all 
which  instances  date  from  1870.     Now  at  last 
the  system  of  the  quotient  has  distinctly  gaijied 
the  upper  hand  in  the  schemes  which  are  pro- 
posed   for    adoption,   not  indeed  in    the  full 
measure  of  Mr.  Hare's  ideas,  but  chiefly  in  that 
of  the  lisie  llbre,  in  which  the  transfer  of  the 
votes  not  required  for  the  election  of  the  first- 
named  candidates  is  regulated  by  a  grouping 
of  the  candidates,  which  however  the  electors 
are  free   to   form    for   themselves.      It   seems 
probable  that  the  impending   revision   of  the 
Belgian  constitution   will   find   room    for  this 
system  in  some  part  of  the  national  institutions. 
Concurrently    with   the  performance   of  his 
official  duties,    from   which  he  retired   a  few 
years  since,  Mr.  Hare  was  actively  engaged  in 
furthering  his  ideas,  both  philanthropic  and  on 
the   subject  of  representation,  and   he  was  a 
familiar  figure  at  gatherings  with  which  those 
objects  could  be  connected.     In  Transactions, 
especially  those  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  and  in  pamphlets 
he  contributed  largely  to  the  minor  literature 
of  his    favourite    subjects.      Everywhere    his 
marked  ability  and  originality,  his  modest  and 
winning   manner,  and,  latterly,  his  venerable 
appearance,  surrounded  him  with  respect  and 
affection.     And  his  memory  will  live  as  that  of 
a  man  who  strove,  and  not  without  success,  to 
leave  the  world  considerably  better  than   he 
found  it. 

J.  Westlake. 


SOPHIA  POOLE. 


Sophia  Poole,  who  died  last  Wednesday  week 
(May  (j)  at  the  great  age  of  eighty-seven, 
deserves  a  record  as  a  wise  and  unselfish  helper 
of  three  generations  of  scholars. 

She  was  the  constant  companion  of  her 
brother,  Edward  William  Lane,  the  great 
orientalist,  for  forty  years,  until  his  death  in 
1876,  and  has  since  been  the  devoted  friend  of 
his  widow.  Her  elder  son,  Edward  Stanley 
Poole,  to  whose  early  training  by  his  mother 
his  after  success  was  largely  due,  entered  the 
Civil  Service,  and  proved  singularly  efficient  as 
chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art.  Though  his  career  was  closed  by  his 
early  death  in  1867,  he  left  evidence  of  his 
knowledge  of  Arabic  art,  while  his  surviving 
colleagues  do  not  forget  his  justice  and  kind- 
ness. The  younger  son,  Reginald  Stuart  Poole, 
Keeper  of  Coins  in  the  British  Museum,  is 
equally  indebted  to  his  mother  for  his  training  ; 
and  his  archaeological  work  is  a  proof  of  a 
directing  \nfluence  to  which  he  owed  the  power 
of  heavy  and  sustained  laboui'.  On  Stanley 
Poole's  early  death,  his  two  sons  passed  under 
their  grandmother's  care.  Both  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  :  the  elder,  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole,  by  a  brilliant  literary  career,  springing 
from  oriental  studies,  but  carried  on  in  wider 
fields ;  the  yoimger,  Reginald  Lane-Poole,  of 


Balliol  College,  mainly  by  mediaeval  learning 
of  the  highest  order.  In  all  these  cases  Lane's 
example  must  not  bo  forgotten ;  but  his  leisure 
was  small,  and  the  larger  share  of  early 
instruction  came  from  his  sister.  While  Mrs. 
Poole  powerfully  aided  her  near  kin,  she  also 
formed  and  maintained  friendships  never  broken 
but  by  death.  Her  literary  work  was 
not  voluminous;  but  The  EnylishiiKnnan  in  Eyyjit 
has  survived  as  a  true  and  simple  picture  of  the 
women  of  the  East  as  she  saw  them  during  her 
stay  at  Cairo  from  1842  to  1849.  To  her 
family  she  has  left  the  example  of  firm  resolu- 
tion, entire  unselfishness,  the  love  of  learning, 
and  a  lifelong  piety  as  simple  as  it  was  strong. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Atiti(/iiary  has  much  improved  of  late, 
and  the  pres  ent  number  is  a  particularly  good 
one.  Mr.  G.  W.  Thorjie's  article,  entitled 
"New  Light  on  the  Execution  of  Charles  I.," 
is  interesting  as  showing  what  a  mine  of 
historical  info  rination  yet  lies  among  the  Civil 
War  tracts  in  our  great  libraries.  Mr.  John 
Wright  continues  his  "  Out  in  the  Forty-Five." 
There  is,  perhaps,  little  that  is  new  therein  ; 
but  it  brings  before  the  reader  those  old  days 
when  for  the  last  time  the  dream  of  divine 
right  was  a  force  in  politics  in  a  far  more  life- 
like manner  than  the  popular  books  from  which 
we  are  wont  to  gather  what  we  know  of  the 
last  rising  in  favour  of  the  Stuart  line.  Miss 
Margaret  Stokes  contributes  an  excellent  paper 
on  the  impression  of  the  hand  of  Saint 
Columbanus  reported  to  exist  at  Bobio  in  the 
Apennines.  The  article  contains  much  illus- 
trative matter  which  will  be  of  service  to  folk- 
lore students.  Impressions  of  the  hands  and 
feet  of  persons  reputed  to  have  been  holy  exist 
nearly  all  over  the  world.  There  is  an  anony- 
mous article  on  George  Cruikshank  wliich  will 
repa}'  the  reader,  but  seems  rather  out  of  place 
in  a  journal  devoted  to  archaeology.  Mr.  R.  le 
Schonix  contributes  a  useful  paper  on  the 
Brighton  Museum. 


THE  SHAKSPERE  QUARTO  FACSIMILE 
SERIES. 

The  completion  of  this  important  series  is 
certainly  worthy  of  being  recorded.  Among 
recent  aids  to  the  Shakspere  student  pre- 
eminent rank  has  been  assigned  to  it  by  Prof. 
Dowden.  The  merit  of  projecting  the  series  is 
due  to  Dr.  Fumivall,  under  whose  general 
superintendence  it  has  been  carried  on  to  com- 
pletion. Eleven  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
issue  of  the  facsimiles  of  the  1603  and  1604 
Quartos  of  Hamlet,  both  of  which  were 
edited  by  Dr.  Fumivall  himself.  And  now  the 
whole  series,  numbering  forty-three  issues,  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student  at  the 
price  of  some  thirteen  pounds,  a  price  very 
moderate  indeed,  when  compared  with  the 
costly  productions  of  Mr.  Ashbee,  and  rendered 
possible  only  by  the  mechanical  process  of 
photo  -lithography. 

The  concluding  volume,  which  Mr.  Quaritch  is 
just  issuing  to  subscribers,  is  The  True  Trarjedy, 
photographed  by  Mr.  C.  Praetorius  from  the 
unique  copy  of  the  1595  edition  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  It  is  preceded  by  an  Introduction 
written  by  Mr.  T.  Tyler.  The  chief  interest  of 
The  True  Trayedy  results  from  its  being  the 
basis  of  the  Third  Part  of  Shakspere's  "  Henry 
VI."  Miss  Jane  Lee,  in  her  well-known  paper 
in  the  New  Shakspere  Society's  Transactions 
(1875-76),  of  which  Mr.  Tyler  gives  an  abridg- 
ment, argued  that  Shakspere  took  no  part 
in  the  composition  of  The  Trne  Tragedy.  Mr. 
Tyler,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that, 
though  Shakspere  was  not  one  of  the  original 
authors,  the  play  has  come  to  us  in  a  form  more 
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or  less  modified  by  him.  According  to  Mr. 
Tyler,  the  line  "Oh  Tygers  hart  wrapt  in  a 
woaians  hide,"  which  Greene,  in  the  O'rmts- 
locirth  of  Wit,  parodied  by  tlie  change  of 
"womans"  into  "Players,"  was  written  by 
Shakspere,  who,  acting  under  instructions,  had 
undertaken  to  make  certain  changes  and  modi- 
fications in  the  play — a  proceeding  which  drew 
upon  him  the  wrath  of  Greene  and  caused  the 
latter  to  describe  Shakspere  as  a  "  Johannes- 
fac-totum,"  or  "  Jaok-of-aU-trades."  From  a 
comparison  of  Greene's  Groatsivurth  with 
Chettle's  Kind  Harts  Dreame,  Mr.  Tyler  makes 
some  new  suggestions  with  respect  to  the 
relations  between  Shakspere  and  Marlowe. 

That  there  should  be  some  inequalities  in  the 
execution  both  of  the  texts  and  the  Intro- 
ductions was  inevitable ;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
series  reflects  much  credit  on  Dr.  Purnivall,  on 
Messrs.  Griggs  and  Praetorius,  the  photo- 
lithographers,  and  on  Mr.  Quaritch,  who  has 
furnished  the  funds  which  have  rendered  the 
completion  of  the  undertaking  possible. 
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COBRESPONDKNCE. 

THE  LITnVANI.\N  BIBLE  OF  1660. 

Oxford;  May  7, 1891. 

That  the  so-called  Chylinsky  Bible  contained 
also  the  Gospels  is  evident  from  Adelung's 
Mitlmdates  (II.,  p.  709),  where  he,  or  the  late 
Prof.  Vater,  says  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  which 
they  give  from  an  old  altar  at  VUno  did  not 
contain  the  doxology,  which  is  therefore 
supplied  by  them  from  the  1660  London 
Bible  ;  it  is  as  follows :  Nes  taivn  ira  Karalijste, 
ir  Oalijlie,  ir  Ssl.o)ve,  ant  Amsjiti.  Amen. 

However,  the  date  of  1660  seems  more  than 
doubtful.  In  the  first  instance,  W.  Crowe  in  his 
Elenchus  Scriptoritm,  &c.  (1072,  p.  22),  does  not 
mention  any  date.  He  says  :  "  Bibl.  S.  Lingua 
Lithuanic  a  Samuele  Boguslao  Chylinski, 
Lithuanico,  trad,  nescio  an  edita."  On  the 
margin,  "  Obiit  hie  in  Anglia,  1668."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  following  entries  in  Kennet's 
PiCfjister  and  Chr<micle  Ecclesiastical  and.  Civil 
(vol.  i.,  London,  1727) — pointed  out  to  me  by 
my  friends  Mr.  F.  Madan  and  the  Rev.  W.  D. 
Macray — do  not  admit  1660  as  the  date  of  the 
issue  of  Chylinski's  translation.  We  read  on 
folio  697  as  follows : 

"Whitehall,  May  21,  1662.  In  Council,  upon 
hearing  the  Business  between  the  Delegate  of 
Lithuania  awA.  CMlnishj,  who  hath  begun  a 'Transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  the  Lithnanian  language  :  It  was 
ordered  that  Chilnisky  should  speedily  send  over  a 
copy  of  all  that  he  hath  printed  (being  to  the  End 
of  the  Fsalms)  and  all  that  part  he  hath  written 
fair,  to  be  viewed  and  corrected  by  the  Churches, 
and  so  be  returned  to  be  printed.  Also  that  the 
said  CMlnishj  should  speedily  transcribe  the  rest, 
and  so  from  Time  to  Time  send  it  over  to  the 
Churches  to  be  corrected  by  them,  and  to  do  it 
within  five  or  six  Months  at  the  farthest,  and  to 
have  four  Pounds  the  Month  for  his  Entertainment 
in  the  mean  Time  :  and  Mr.  Fmn  the  Treasurer  of 
Lithuania,  to  pay  six  Pounds  to  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Adams,  at  the  desire  of  the  Delegate." 

Again,  on  p.  707  we  find  the  following : 

"  Friday,  June  6,  7r/(i<f/irt//,  CouucU-Board.  Upon 
the  several  Petitions  of  Samuel  Jioyislaiis  Chylinsky, 
the  Translator  of  the  Lithuanian  Bible,  and  Eran 
Tyler  Printer  of  the  same:  Ordered,  that  the 
Treasurers  appointed  for  the  Lithuanian  Collection 
to  pay  to  Evan  Tyler,  Printer  of  the  said  Bible, 
70/.  1.?.  4rf." 

Consequently,  the  Lithuanian  Bible  was  printed 
at  Edinburgh,  where  Tyler  worked  and  was  in 
1()C2  not  printed  further  than  the  Psalms. 

Dr.  O.  von  Gebhardt,  of  the  Royal  Berlin 
Library,  drew  my  attention  to  Wislocki's 
Ptv.ewodnik  BillinyrafcKny  (1886-8,  p.  ]i59), 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  so-called  Chylinski 
Bible  exists  in  the  library  of  the  Marienstifts- 
Gymnasium  at  Stettin.  The  book  has  no 
title-page ;  on  the  fly-leaf,  however,  the 
following  MS.  note  is  to  be  found  written  by 
a  former  owner,  Andreas  Miiller : 

"  Biblia  Iiithuanica  |  Coeptaquidem ...  I  Londini 
ICG.  I  sed  I  |)ieveriiente  morte  Avitorjs  Samuel  | 


Bohuslai  ChyUnski  a.  1688  [1668]  non  absoluta 
.  .  .  Andreae  MiiUeri  GreifEenhagii  1684." 

This  Bible  consists  of  383  flf.  (but  ff.  337-368  are 
missing),  and  extends  to  Job,  chap.  6.  In  his 
Oratio  Dominica,  edited  posthumously  by 
Sebastian  Gottfried  Stark  in  1703  (Berlin,  4to, 
p.  o6),  Muller  has  also  the  reference  on  the 
margin  as  follows  :  "  Auctor.  Wilk.  n.  35.  Conf. 
Bibl.  Lituan.  Lond.  1660,"  evidently  copied 
from  Ludeken,  who  seems  to  be  the  originator 
of  the  date  1660,  which  was  probably  copied 
by  Le  Long,  and  thus  became  a  fait  accompli. 

Therefore,  the  Bible  which  Jcicher  sawat  Vilno 
and  that  of  Stettin  are  both  incomplete,  and 
have  not  the  New  Testament.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  copy  which  Adelung- Vater  had  at 
their  disposal  will  turn  up  at  Halle  in  the 
Waisenhaus  Library.  The  compiler  of  the 
Oratio  Dominica,  B.  Motte  (London,  1700) 
(ACADKMY,  No.  989,  p.  370),  evidently  never 
saw  the  Lithuanian  Bible  of  London,  1660,  which 
does  not  exist,  and  took  his  date  only  from 
hearsay,  for  the  prospectus  of  the  book  appeared 
in  1659.  An  autograph  letter  of  Chylinsky 
written  in  Latin,  dated  February  7,  1659, 
addressed  to  Prof.  Henry  Wilkinson  at  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  which  he  asks  for  some 
help,  exists  in  MS.  Tanner,  51  (fol.  40)  in  the 
Bodleian  Librarj'. 

From  this  Tanner  MS.  I  hope  soon  to  give 
further  information  respecting  the  attempted 
completion  of  the  work. 

A.  Neubauee. 

P.S. — Mr.  Naake's  interesting  letter  confirms 
my  statement,  but  Adelung's  doxology  still 
remains  a  riddle. 


SIR  THOMAS  ilORE'S  TREATMENT  OF  HERETICS. 
London :  May  11,  1891. 
My  best  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr. 
James  Gairdner  for  the  very  prompt  tender 
of  his  assistance  to  get  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
myself 

"  Powers 
Eternal ;  such  names  mingled  !  " 

out  of  our  difliculties. 

I  fear  that  Mr.  Gairdner's  gamekeeper  would 
be  taken  seriously,  as  I  take  More,  and  perhaps 
be  as  little  surprised  as  offended — considering 
what  comparative  sentences  for  interference 
with  game  and  mankind — the  feathered  creation 
and  the  two-legged  animals  differentiated  by 
absence  of  feathers — he  may  have  greeted 
approvingly  from  the  bench  at  quarter 
sessions. 

Shakspere  in  his  play  of  "Henry  VIII." 
shows  More  as  Chancellor  quite  ready  to  fall  in 
with  a  plot  for  the  committal  of  Cranmer  to  the 
Tower  and  its  natural  consequences.  The 
original  second  title  of  the  play  was  "  AU  is 
true";  and  having  found  it  in  other  respects 
the  only  trustworthy  history  of  the  reign,  I 
cannot  consent  to  do  injustice  to  the  poet  out 
of  tenderness  even  to  a  character,  in  many 
respects  so  admirable,  as  More.  How  far 
More,  who  admittedly  "hated  heresy  with  all 
his  soul,"  was  likely  in  doing  "  his  utmost  to 
suppress  it"  to  restrict  himself  "to  means 
strictly  humane  "  has  to  be  considered ;  and  it 
is  here  I  find  myself  bewildered,  in  conjunction 
with  words  of  his  own,  to   this  efi'ect  : 

"  As  soon  as  Tewkesbury  heard  that,  he  went 
from  it  agaiu  by-and-by,  and  that  so  far  that 
finally  he  would  not  agree  that  before  the  day  of 
doom  there  were  either  any  saint  in  heaven  or  soul 
in  purgatory  or  in  hell  either.  Nor  the  right  faith 
in  the  Sacrament  would  he  not  confess  in  nowise. 
For  which  things,  and  divers  other  horrible 
heresies,  he  was  delivered  at  last  unto  secular  hands 
and  burned  ;  as  there  was  never  wretch,  I  ween, 
better  worthy." — Sir  Thomas  Morels  Works,  p.  348, 
ed.  Ihhl. 

W.  Watkiss  Lloyd. 
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THE  ANNEXED  BOOK  OF  COMJION  PRAYER. 
Brighton  ;  May  6,  1891. 

In  the  Academy  of  March  7  (p.  231) 
ilicrc  is  a  paragraph  on  the  publication,  by  the 
Queen's  printers,  of  a  facsimile  of  the  original 
or  "Annexed  Book"  of  Common  Prayer  by  a 
photographic  process.  As  I  am  the  only  living 
man  that  can  speak  of  this  interesting  book 
from  nearly  forty  years  intimate  acquaintance 
with  it,  I  trust  you  wiU  permit  me  to  correct 
two  or  three  errors  and  misstatements  that 
appear  in  your  account  and  that  have  been  per- 
petuated in  other  papers  likely  to  mislead  the 
public. 

I  deny  that  it  has  ever  been  lost  or  missing 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  words.  We  have  it 
recorded  as  perfectly  safe  in  the  early  part  of 
this  centiny,  as  proved  by  a  starved  note  in 
Ruffhead's  folio  edition  of  the  Htatntrs  (pub- 
lished, I  think,  in  the  year  1811)  or  1S20), 
occurring  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  on  which 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  (13  and  14  Car.  II.)  is 
set  out.  I  saw  it  for  the  fiist  time  in  1844  ;  it 
was  shown  to  me  by  my  superior  officer,  and  he 
spoke  of  it  as  being  quite  familiar  to  him  for 
some  years  previously.  From  1844  to  1849  I 
saw  it  on  at  least  eight  or  ten  occasions.  After 
that  it  was  missing  for  nearly  two  years  (and 
was  eventually  discovered  and  restored  to  light 
by  myself),  from  being  dropped  over  and 
wedged  at  the  back  of  a  high  wooden  press  in 
the  Jewel  Tower  about  the  year  1851  or  185:2. 
I  was  about  to  restore  it  and  join  it  to  the  Act 
as  it  originally  had  been ;  but  I  was  directed  to 
hand  it  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  who, 
after  retaining  it  for  some  years,  returned  it  to 
me  in  18()3.  In  1864  the  Acts  were  moved  from 
the  Jewel  Tower  to  the  Victoria  Tower,  under 
my  personal  direction  and  superintendence, 
when  I  again  tied  the  Book  and  Act  together 
and  placed  them  in  numerical  order;  No.  4, 
I  believe,  among  the  Acts  of  13  and  14  Car. 
II.  This  arrangement  only  lasted  a  few 
months,  when  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments— 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  Chief  Clerk's  strongly 
expressed  opinion  and  wishes — ordered  it  to  be 
handed  to  the  Librarian,  and  in  his  custody  it 
still  remains. 

In  expressing  my  opinion  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
supported  by  .all  of  those  most  competent  to 
judge  rightly;  it  is  that  the  "  Annexed  Book  " 
and  the  Act  should  at  once  be  restored  to  their 
original  positions,  in  which  no  doubt  they  were 
when  the  Act  received  the  Eoyal  Assent,  and 
thus  in  future  all  chance  of  it  being  lost  a 
second  time  will  be  avoided. 

A  Eetieed  Civil  Servant. 

Our  correspondent's  name,  which  he  has 
privately  communicated  to  us,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  good  faith.  We  may,  however, 
remark  that  the  statement  in  the  Ac:ademy  was 
carefully  worded:  "it  was  at  one  time  thom/ht 
that  the  Book  was  lost."  In  the  Preface  of  the 
publishers  to  the  facsimile  it  is  stated  that 

"The  Annexed  Book  had  been  supposed  to  have 
been  lost  fcince  the  year  1819 ;  it  was,  however, 
discovered  in  1807.  It  had  been  preserved  among 
the  originals  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  in- 
cluded the  Act  of  Uniformity  itself,  but  had  been 
detached  from  the  Act..  When  the  Book  was 
found  it  was  placed,  and  has  since  remained,  in  the 
custody  of  the  Librarian  of  the  House  of  Lords." 

In  a  preliminary  Prospectus,  issued  by  the 
publishers,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Book  are  thus 
given,  "  chiefly  taken  from  James  Parker's 
Jntmlurtion  to  ihf  lievisiov/t  of  the  Book  of 
Cotnmon  Prayer." 

"  Some  time  after  the  year  1819  it  appears  to  have 
been  detached  from  the  Act  by  a  clergyman,  who, 
for  greater  convenience  of  collation  or  perusal,  cut 
the  strings  which  bound  the  two  together.  For 
many  years  afterwards  it  seems  to  have  been  kept 
in  the  same  press  as  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  but  in 


a  different  compartment  of  the  press.  In  about  the 
year  1840  or  1841,  a  gentleman  applied  to  inspect 
the  book,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
terms  of  the  Fifth  of  November  Service ;  and  on 
search  being  made  by  the  official  having  charge  of 
Acts  under  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  it  was 
reported  that  the  Book  was  not  to  bo  found.  lu 
18G7  the  late  Dean  Stanley  was  anxious  to  ascertain 
for  himself  the  truth  of  the  statement  which  he 
had  heard  for  many  years,  viz.,  that  the  book 
was  lost,  and  that,  therefore,  although  the  Sealed 
Books  which  were  copied  from  it  had  sufficient 
legal  authority  given  to  them  by  the  Act,  yet  the 
authentic  original  was  no  longer  accessible.  It 
apjjeared,  however,  that  the  Book  had  remained  in 
the  Jewel  Tower  until  1804,  when,  during  the  re- 
moval of  the  Acts,  it  was,  with  other  volumes  of 
MSS.,  minutes,  &c.,  handed  over  to  the  Chief 
Clerk,  who  locked  it  up  in  a  clopet  in  Iuh  room  in 
the  Palace  of  Westminster,  and  since  that  time  it 
has  bi^en  mo.'^t  jenlous'ly  guarded." 

Ed,  Academy. 


DARWIN'S  WORKS  IN  AMERICA. 

New  York  :  May  1,1891. 

In  the  Academy'  of  April  4,  under  the  head- 
ing of  "  Current  Literature,"  we  notice  the 
following  sentence:  "It  was  otherwi.se  with 
Darwin,  not  one  of  whose  works,  we  believe, 
has  ever  been  reprinted  in  America."  You 
will  pardon  us  if  we  express  some  surprise  at 
this  statement,  inasmuch  as  we  have  been  the 
authorised  American  publishers  of  Darwin's 
works  since  1860.  We  have  published,  we 
believe,  all  his  works;  and  we  are  happy  to 
say  that  from  every  point  of  view  the  resiUts 
have  been  gratifying  to  the  author  and  to  our- 
selves. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


We  are  suqirised  to  find  the  warmth  of 
feeling  that  has  been  aroused  in  the  United 
States  by  our  innocent  expression  of  what  seems 
to  be  an  erroneous  belief.  Even  the  usually 
courteous  Nation  (April  23)  brands  it  as  ' '  the 
most  amazing  piece  of  literary  neiri  [sir']  that 
we  remember  since  " — never  mind  what. 

The  simple  truth  is  we  wrote  from  recollec- 
tion of  a  letter  (in  the  Times  ?)  affirming  that 
Darwin's  Orit/in  of  Sjieeies  had  never  been  re- 
printed in  the  United  States,  and  that  all  the 
American  editions  of  that  v/ork  had  been  issued 
from  English  plates.  So  far  as  we  know,  that 
allegation  was  not  traversed  at  the  time ;  nor 
has  any  of  our  censors  expressly  denied  it  now. 
Its  truth  would  be  consistent  with  what 
Messrs.  Appleton  write.  But  we  are  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  we  were  wrong,  and  more 
particularly  wrong  in  extending  our  belief 
(without  any  justification)  to  all  of  Darwin's 
works.  Nothing  was  further  from  our  inten- 
tion than  to  cast  any  imputation  upon  Darwin's 
authorised  American  publishers;  nor  can  we 
yet  see  how  our  words  (quoted  above)  are 
capable  of  conveying  any  such  imputation. 

On  turning  to  the  article  "  Darwinism  "  in 
the  Ennjdopaeilia  Americana  (vol.  ii.,  no  date, 
but  copyrighted  in  1884)  we  find  it  stated  that 
"numerous  American  editions  [of  The  Origin 
of  Sjwcies']  had  appeared  before  1870";  while 
the  references  in  that  article  are  always  made 
to  "  Am.  ed.,"  which  we  assume  to  be  that  of 
Messrs.  Appleton.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
unable  to  compare  the  pages  cited  with  the 
earlier  English  editions;  they  do  not  agree 
with  the  sixth  and  final  edition  (1872).  In  his 
Preface  to  that  edition  Darwin  wrote:  "The 
second  American  edition  was  from  the  English 
second,  with  a  fw  of  the  additions  given  in 
the  third."  It  would  seem,  therefore,  th.at  this, 
in  part  ,at  least,  must  have  been  set  up  afresh 
in  the  United  States. 

Ed.  Academy, 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

SiNDAv,  May  17,  7.30  p.m.  Ethical:  "Liberty  and  Legiria- 
lation,"  by  Mr.  B.  Bosanquet. 

TritsnAV,  May  19,  3  p.m.  Royal  Institution  :  "  Four  Periods 
of  Stage  History,  I.,  Betteiton,"  by  Mr.  W.  Archer. 

"WKDXFsnAy,  May  20,  8  p.m.  MitToscopical :  "Illuminating 
Appamtus,*'  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Nelson;  "A  New  Cysticerua 
ana  the  Taenia  prwluced  from  it,"  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Rowiter. 

Tmirsdav,   May  21,    3  p.m.      Eoyal   Institution:     "The 
Orchestra  considered  m  connexion  with  the  Development 
of  the  Overture,"  I.,  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie. 
8  p.m.    Chemical. 

8  p.m.    Eleetrical  Engineers. 

FniDAv,  May  22,  4  p.m.  Botanic  ;  "  The  Story  of  Plants-Life 
on  the  Globe,"  II..  by  Mr.  W.  Carruthers. 

9  pm.    Eoyal  Inttitution  ;    "  The  Molecular  Procew 
in  Slagnctic  Induction,"  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Ewing. 

Sahbdav,  May  23,  3  p.m.     Royal  Institution  :   "TheArti- 
flcial  Production  of  Cold,"  III.,  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Harris. 
3.45  p.m.    Botanic :  Fortmghtly  General  Meeting, 


SCIENCE. 

77ie  Newean  Odes  of  rinihiy.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Commentary  l>y  J.  B.  Burj'. 
(Macmillan.) 
It  is  a  little  surprising  to  hear,  on  unim- 
peachable authority,  that  there  has  been  only 
one  complete  English  commentary — that  of 
Dr.  Fennell — on  Pindar  since  Donaldson's 
edition.  Mr.  Bury,  intending  apparently 
(see  Pref.,  p.  vi.)  a  complete  edition,  has 
begun  upon  the  comparatively  unfamiliar 
Nemeans ;  thence  he  intends  to  pass  on  to 
the  Isthmians,  and  finally,  if  life  and  op- 
portunity allow,  to  revert  to  the  Olympian 
and  Pythian  Odes.  In  this  great  task — for 
the  greatness  of  a  task  lies  in  its  difficulty 
rather  than  in  its  lengtli — he  has  "  great 
allies  ":  to  wit,  a  strong  enthusiasm  for  his 
original,  considerable  ingenuity  in  emenda- 
tion, and  a  remarkably  vigorous  and  poetical 
style  in  translation.  Enthusiasm,  ingenuity, 
and  style — when  combined  with  a  consider- 
able reputation  for  scholarship — form  a 
good  outfit,  even  if  some  of  the  defects  of 
these  high  equalities  are  present.  To  us  Mr. 
Bury  appears  at  times  too  dogmatic  :  some- 
what onesided  in  his  estimate  of  Pindar's 
genius  as  exclusively  bright,  exultant,  ever 
youthful ;  somewhat  too  much  inclined  to 
invent  new  horizons  for  words,  to  find  clues 
and  cues  almo.st  sucli  as  Mr.  Donnelly  might 
think  into  Shakspere,  to  translate  every 
other  paragraph  for  the  joy  of  being  able  to 
do  it  well.  None  the  less,  he  has  written 
a  most  enjoyable  and  interesting  _  com- 
mentary, and  nearly  succeeds  in  giving  to 
the  Nemean  Odes  the  sort  of  glory  which 
common  opinion  has  denied  to  them,  in 
comparison  with  the  Olympians  and  the 
Pythian  s. 

Of  the  first  point— Mr.  Burj''s  estimate 
of  the  gladness  of  Pindar's  genius— the 
following  extract,  full  of  florid  eloquence, 
from  the  Introduction  (pp.  xxxi.-ii.),  may 
serve  as  an  illustration  ; — 
"  Pindar  might  be  described  as  the  poet  of  the 
'  pride  of  life.'  He  consorted  continually  with 
the  great  of  the  earth,  he  moved  among  the 
strong  and  the  beautiful,  where  none  was  '  sick 
or  sorry,'  he  derived  his  inspiration  from 
success,  being  himself  too  intellectually  success- 
ful in  realising  his  desire  of  perfection.  King- 
dom .and  victory,  nobility  and  wealth,  strength 
and  comely  limbs,  o7Ao;o  and  (ifpoaiyn,  inherit 
his  palaces  of  music.  The  impression  left  on 
the  mind,  after  reading  the  Odes  of  Victory, 
is  that  •  Lo,  the  kings  of  the  earth  are  gathered 
and  gone  by  together.'  .  .  .  .  A  divinity 
erovned  with  floirers  is  a  h.appy  image  for  the 
spirit  which  presided  over  '  the  delightful  things 
in  Hellas,'  and  illuminated  Pindar's  imaghia- 
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tion.  By  the  shores  of  the  inidlaud  sea,  not 
yet  '  dolorous,'  were  raised,  under  a  really 
benignant  breath,  palaces  of  music,  shiningafar, 
and  statues  of  ivory  and  gold.  Haggard  for- 
lorn faces,  wizened  forms  did  not  haunt  the 
soul,  uor  were  there  any  yearnings  to  heaven- 
ward, Grace,  which  luaketh  the  ways  of  luen 
soft,  being  arbitress  then  with  undivided  right, 
and  '  crowned  with  flowers '  in  those  bright 
pagan  borders.  The  spirit  of  man,  bland  but 
without  effeminacy,  dwelling,  as  it  were,  in  a 
strong  and  beautiful  body,  had  no  thought  of 
the  faintness  of  old  age,  no  foreboding  of  a  day 
when  it  should  leave  the  broken  shell,  naked, 
stark,  pallid — as  the  Eoman  Emperor  conceived 
the  soul  sundered  from  the  body — and  be  swept 
along  dreary  ways  into  wild  places  and  '  devious 
coverts  of  dismay.'  ....  Pindar  may  well 
interest  us  as  the  most  characteristic  poet  of 
that  fortunate  spirit." 

Tliis  is  not,  we  venture  to  say,  the  view  of 
Piadar  that  any  one  would  take  from 
reading  him,  who  was  not  strongly  predis- 
posed to  take  it.  There  is,  of  course, 
"pride  of  life,"  there  are  "kings  of  the 
earth,"  in  abundance,  in  Pindar  :  but  no 
sadness  ?  no  sorrow  ?  no  thought  of  the 
faintness  of  old  age  ?  Passage  after  passage 
rises  to  the  mind  to  protest  against  Mr. 
Bury's  estimate,  which  is  as  true,  or  as 
little  true,  as  it  would  be  of  Sophocles  or 
Aeschylus.  We  need  not  go  back  to  the 
Olympians  or  the  Pythians  for  an  illus- 
tration ;  here,  in  the  Xlth  Nemean,  is  proof 
enough  (p.  222)  — 

tc  t'  aiSXotffif  apirTiuotv  iir48ti^fif  fiiav  * 

Biara  fHfiviiaOw  ir(pi(TT(\\wv  fJL€\Ti 

»cal  TiKiurap  attavrwv  yuv  iKiFtaa^fUvos. 

Is  there  no  skull  at  the  Pindaric  bani^uet 
there  ?  Mr.  Bury  sees  enthusiastically,  but 
partially:  ho  "averts  his  ken  from  haK  of 
human  fate  "  ;  but  Pindar  does  not. 

On  the  second  point — Mr.  Bury's  deter- 
mination to  find  cue-words  and  undetected 
guides  in  the  text — it  would  be  necessary  to 
t[Uote  many  pages  of  his  Introduction,  many 
passages  from  his  Commentary.  There  is  no 
denying  the  extreme  ingenuity  with  which 
he  works  out  his  theories  ;  the  difficulty  in 
accepting  them  is  partly  that  one  can  with 
difficulty  believe  Pindar  to  have  been  so 
methodical  in  thought  as  the  theories  imply. 
' '  lie  elaborated,"  says  Mr.  Bury, ' '  his  poems 
to  such  a  point  that  every  phrase  was  cal- 
culated, and  no  word  was  admitted  that  did 
not  '  tell '  in  the  total  effect."  Of  this 
proposition  Mr.  Bury  is  peremptorily  certain ; 
yet  it  is  one  where  not  only  does  certainty 
walk  in  a  vain  shadow,  but  the  general 
judgment,  we  imagine,  of  those  who  have 
read  Pindar  will  be  against  him.  But,  as  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Bury's  turn  for  emendation, 
nothing  will  do  better  than  his  dealing 
with  01.  vi.,  1.  83  (Introd.  p.  xvii.).  The 
famous 

in  the  context  in  which  it  occurs  certainly 
presents  very  harsh  features.  Now  see  how 
imaginatively  Mr.  Bury  clears  it  all  up. 

"  A  httle  consideration  will  show  what  word 
originally  held  the  place  usurped  by  at6va\. 
From  exec  eirl  yxdmaa  it  is  evident  that  the  writer 
had  in  his  mind  the  proverbial  iSoSs  M  y\<iiTatf, 
signifying  silence ;  and  as  his  moaning  clearly 
is  '  I  cannot  be  silent  touching  Metopa,'  we 
must  mfer  that  for  the  ox  of  muteness  he  sub- 
stituted a  singing  creature,  a  bird.     And  to  be 


really  suitable  to  the  context,  to  harmonise 
with  the  ijresenoo  of  the  sea  and  the  rivers,  the 
voice  of  a  sea  bird  was  required.  '  On  my  ton<ja:- 
I  haoc  (not  an  ox  but)  a  certain  fancy  of  a  vocal 
seabird,'  &o.  And  this,  I  believe,  was  what 
Pindar  wrote : 

&6^civ  ex**"  ■^**''  ^""^  7^*^  Tffa  'Kkvovos  \iyvpas 
The  seabird  that  he  chose  was  a  kuigfisher. 
And  the  idea  is  more  than  a  mere  metaphor ; 
for  the  seabird,  as  it  were,  flies  seaward  and 
draws  the  minstrel  after  it  to  the  '  deep  thunder- 
ing '  ocean  from  the  waters  of  Metopa  and  the 
Stymphalian  lake,  in  Arcadia,  thus  symbolising 
the  passage  from  Stymphalus  to  Syracuse,  from 
home  to  homo  {oUoetn  ottaSi).  Nor  is  the 
imagery  mixed ;  for  not  the  bird,  but  the 
imagination  thereof,  is  said  to  be  itl  yK(i(T<ra." 

It  is  very  ingenious ;  but  most  of  us  will 
refuse  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  and 
will  adopt  the  simpler  view  of  Prof,  jebb, 
hero    courageously   appended    in    a    note. 
Similar  ingenuity   is  constantly   exhibited, 
e.ff.  in  the  conjecture  (Nem.  i.  Cti)  of  ituiituv, 
Aeolic  for  Tr!,<jtiv,  instead  of  h'nuv  ;  in  Nem. 
iii,  1.  82,  that  Kpnyirai,  besides  its  proper 
meaning,  suggests  also  the  rapacious  birds 
of  Akragas,  which  still  appear  on  its  coins  : 
again,  in  the  last  line  of  Nem.  i.  (where  the 
best   MSS.  read   So/iof),  the   conjecture  of 
Bergk,   araOixoi-,  is   defended    as    being    a 
felicitous  final  suggestion  or  reproduction  of 
the  onioning  words — S./jLm'iVfji.a  atixvov  being 
echoed  by  cnixvov  a-raOixov.     But  this  seems 
fanciful   in  the   highest   degree.     If    So'/toi' 
really  produced  any  difficulty,  these  guesses 
might  be  worth  considering  ;   but  the  solo 
objection  to  h6f.iov  being  the  occurrence  of 
Swjuao-t  in  the  previous  line,  it  is  hard  to  see 
why  MS.  authority  should  yield  to  ingenious 
theories   of    echoes.     Again,    in   Nem.   iii., 
11.  18  and  o3    are  dealt  with  on  the  same 
principle,    and   a   fantastical   over-meaning 
given  to  Neyaea.    More,  perhaps,  may  be  said 
for  the    conjecture  olva's,  ventured  by  Mr. 
Bury  in  Nem.  viii.,  1.  40.    But,  on  the  whole, 
we  should  say  that  Mr.  Bury  is  better  at 
making    a    plausible    conjecture    than    at 
justifying  it  or  proving  its  necessity ;  as  an 
example  see  his  note  on  Nem.   x.,   1.    84, 
airos. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects,  Mr.  Bury 
has  written  afascinating  commentary;  and  his 
versions,  as  we  have  said,  are  always  spirited 
and  often  excellent,  though  perhaps  more 
numerous  than  is  necessary.  His  quotations 
are  not  always  quite  accurate;  e.g.,  in  the 
note  on  ayXaoKuXirov  {Nem.  iii.,  1.  oG,  p.  56), 
the  citation  from  Mr.  Swinburne  is  incorrect, 
for  "bosom"  read  "breast";  and  the 
punctuation  (p.  69)  of  the  version  given  of 
Nem.iv.,  11.  13-22,  seems  defective. 

E.  D.  A.  MORSHKAD. 
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SOME  -NOTKS    ON   GODEFROY'S 
DICTIONARY. 
II. 

Stanhoe  Grange,  Norfolk. 

N.B. — The  dagger  (t)  indicates  that  the 
word,  word-form,  or  phrase,  is  not  in  Gode- 
froy's  Dictionary.  (See  Academy,  April  11, 
p.  3j0.) 

t  CaU.etrappe,  h-alk.,  sf.  Caltrop,  snare  (mod. 
ehansselrapc)  : 

"  Auxint  lo  maufce  par  ses  cautielcs  nous  meue  dc 
pccchc  cu  pecche,  taut  iic  il  nous  oit  eu  sa  calke- 


trappe  encombro  e  des  cordez  de  nos  pecchez 
demeyne  enlacez." 

Contes  Moral,  de  Nicole  Bozon  (ed.  Toulmiu  Smith 
et  P.  Meyer),  p.  185. 

"  Uuaunt  le  vouour  est  aperceii  de  mi  cierf  grasse 
e  fort  .  .  .  espyc  on  sou  haunt  seit  a  sou  recet, 
on  le  cierf  so  soleit  reposer,  e  la  va  mettre  prive- 
meut  un  kalketrappe,  e  la  coevere." 

Ibid.,  p.  182. 
"  Nostre  Seiguur  .  .  .  quant  le  deable  nous  ad 
guilec  eu  sa  kalketrappe  menee,  si  nous  voloms  a 
lui  crier  e  de  sa  merci  lui  prior,  de  la  corde  nous 
delivere."— /*t(?.,  p.  186. 

t  Camailc,  sm.  Camel,  old  form  of  chameait : 
"Vous    cscowez    Ics    wibetez    e     transglutoz     Ic 
camaile." — Hid.,  p.  34. 

Ciimpciiole,  sf.  Bell ;  add  t  Cumpcrnole  : 
"  Nous  mettrons  un  campemole  entour  son  col  .  .  < 
0  par  ceo  seroms  de  sa  venue  gamiz." 

Ibid.,  p.  145. 

t  Ciirfouke,  Quaif.,  sin.  Cross-roads,  the  English 
"Carfax"  (see  Xew  Eiig.  Dirt.,  s.v.),  Mod.  Fr. 
carrcfour : 

"Deus  compaignofH  estoient  jadis,  le  un  fol, 
I'autre  sage,  tail  qa  vyudrent  uu  jour  al  carfoukc 
de  une  veie.  .  .  .  Cea  deus  compaiguofis  sofit 
cors  e  alme  ;  le  quarfouke  de  la  veie  si  est  frankes 
arbitremont  a  prendre  bieu  od  mal." 

Ibid.,  pp.  51,  52. 

Carmesin.  Add  t  Quermesis  (Arab,  karinesi),  sm, 
crimson  dye,  crimson  cloth  : 

"En  Baudas  se  laboureut  dc  moult  de  fa<,ons  de 
draps  dc  sole  et  a  or ;  ce  sont  uasich  et  nac  ct 
quermesis  et  de  mains  autres  draps  de  moult  belle 
favon." 

Le  Livre  de  Marco  Tola  (ed.  M.  G.  Pauthier), 
chap.  xxiv. 

(Jester,  vn.  To  stumble;  add  example  trom Nicole 
'Bozon,  p.  151  : 

"  Jeo  vy  un  homme  porter  furmagu  pros  do  im 
foutaiguc,  0  le  hommo  cesta,  e  un  furmago  lui 
eschapa  e  chey  en  la  fofitaigue." 

1.  Chacier,  va.  To  drive  away ;  add  t  Chaisier  : 
"  Hai  mo  vos  ke  taut  vos  travilliez 
C'aio  mirit,  et  dc  ci  me  chaisiez." 
AUfranz.  Iliin.  und  Pa^t.  (ed.  Bartsch),  p.  12. 

Chienaille,  sf.  Rabble,  low  people  ;  add  t  Kciiaitlc: 
"  Por  ce  est  fols  qui  no  s'i  garde, 
Uuant  U  sont  que  mort  lo  travaiUe, 
Qui  trop  se  fie  en  la  konaille 
Del  suen  gardor." 
Guilkume  le  Markhal  (printed  by  P.  Meyer  in 
liomania,  Tom.  xi.,  p.  06). 

t  Chiton,  sm.  '■:  Paid  Meyer  suggests  that  this 
word  is  derived  from  EngUsh  chit,  with  the  sense 
of  young  animal.  It  perhaps  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  English  kitten,  the  Anglo-Norman  text  in 
which  it  occurs  being  full  of  similar  words  borrowed 
from  the  EugUsh  : 

"  '  De  ccux  qu'avus  nomee  no  ay  qe  feare  taut  ne 
quant,  qar  le  beof  est  trop  hurtafit  e  le  chival  trop 
regiwaht  et  le  levercr  trop  reohmaut,  mos  jeo  moy 
prent  al  sienget  e  al  chiton  et  al  cheveret.'  Auxint 
font  les  grauntz  seignours  .  .  .  touz  se  apiieut  ja 
al  chiton,  as  foux  qe  siiont  lur  folic  e  lur  volentoe, 
e  al  seugoot  qe  lur  fet  bien  riro  de  vanitc',  e  al 
cheverot  qe  soilt  alliez  a  eux  par  pareutce." 

Vontes  Moral,  de  Nicole  Bozon  (ed.  Toulmiu  Smith 
et  P.  Meyer),  pp.  78,  7>J. 

i.'ommandie,  sf.  Command,  power;  add  f  Con- 
mendie  : 

"  Bien  eiist  lors  sa  besougne  forme, 
Tote  la  terre  fust  en  sa  conmcndie." 
Apna-i   de  Narbonne  (ed.  Louis  Demaison),  vv. 
107,  108. 

Commint,  sm.  Command,  will ;  add  phrase 
t  ceiiir  a  co'nmaiU  a  (impers.),  "  to  be  the  will,  the 
pleasure  of  "  : 

"  '  Diox,'  dist  il,  '  Sire,  vrais  pores  omnipotent . . . 
Secor  mon  oncle,  se  toi  vient  a  commant.'  " 
A/iscans  (ed.  Guessard  et  Montaiglon),  vv.  423, 
428. 

+  Condemner,  rn.  In  special  sense,  to  bind,  con- 
fine : 

"  Super  lis  piez  ne  pod  ester, 
Que  toz  los  at  il  coudemuets." 

Vie  de  SI.  Lei/er,  st.  xxviii. 
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t  Contrempris,  sm.  Offensive  ally,  coufederate : 
"  Molt  volt  saveir 
E  molt  volt  eu  escrit  aveir 
Cels  qiii  ereut  ses  contrempris 
Et  qu'eu  eiist  les  nons  apris." 
Ouillaumc  le  Marichtil  (in   Romania,  Tom.  xi., 
p.  65). 

t  3.  Copel,  cupel,  sm.     Top  ;  the  sense  in  quota- 
tion below  seems  to  be  "  scalp,"  if  corune  here 
mean  "tonsure";  perhaps  the   latter  refers  to 
the  archbishop's  mitre,  in  which  case  the  meaning 
would  be  simply  "  the  top  of  the  mitre  "  : 
"  Enz  el  chief  de  I'espee  grant  colp  li  vait  duner, 
Si  que  de  la  corune  le  cupel  enporta, 
E  la  hure  abati  e  granaent  entama." 
■'    Gamier  de  Pont  Siinte  Maxence  :  Vie  de  St.  Thomas 
(ed.  Hippeau),  vv.  5495-7. 

Corn,  cor,  sm.  Add  expression  cor  del  escii,  mean- 
ing comer  (?)  or  boss  (?)  of  shield  : 
"  Li  valles  au  cor  del  escu  {far.  au  pic  del  escu) 

Le  prent." 

Perceval  le  Galloit  (ed.  Potvin),  vv.  llio-ti. 

2.  Coroneor.    Add  t  Coronner  : 
"  Et  volums  qe  si  nul  homme  soit  trove  occys  .  .  . 
qe  hom  face  le  Corouner  hastivement  venir." 
Prittoii,  Eiifflish  Laws  (ed.  Nichols),  ^  4. 

t  Coal,  sm.     Whetstone  : 
"  Mynieres  de  albastre,  mynierea  de  marbre  noir 
et   blanc,    mynieres    de    coutz    (var.    couetz)    de 
raseurs." 

Debal  des  Seraulx  d'Armes  de  France  et  d'Angle- 
terre  (ed.  Pannier),  p.  36. 

Cruel,  adj.    Add  t  Criii/er  : 
"  Li  tres  cruyeres  porseueres  fut  subitement  muez 
en  tres  feaule  pricheor.  ...  En  ses  mains  furent 
atroveies  les  lettres  de  sa  tres  cruyer  legaciou." 

Qitatre  litres  des  Sois,  avec   Choix  de  Sermons    de 
Saint  Bernard  (ed.  Le  Eoux  de  Linoy),  pp.  554-555, 

f  Cttlcheiir.    In  the  phrase  ure  culcheiir,  bedtime  : 
"  Mes  anceis  que  venist  dreit  ure  culcheiir  (rai-.  ure 
de  c.), 
Li  vint  tele  novele  dunt  il  out  giant  honur." 
Chronique  de   Jordan   Fantosme  (isd.  Francisque- 
Michel),  vv.  1954-5. 

In  the  Itoman  de  Brut  a  similar  phrase  occurs, 
which  is  printed  by  Le  Roux  de  Lincy  as  under : 
"  A  nuit,  fait-il,  a  cele  ore 

Que  Ton  apele  coke  ore  "  (w.  383-6). 
It  would  probably  be  more  correct  to  print  ore  .  .  . 
eolceore,  the  phrase  being  apparently  identical  with 
the  ure  culcheiir  of  Fantosme.  The  awkward  rime 
^ore-ore  (both  times  in  the  same  sense)  would  in  this 
way  be  obviated. 

P.IGET  TOYXEEE. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


The  Philosophical  Society  of  Berlin  offers  a 
prize  of  1000  marks  (£50)  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  relation  of  philosophy  to  the  empirical  science 
of  nature.  The  essays  may  be  written  in 
German,  French,  English,  or  Latin,  and  must 
be  sent  in  before  April  1,  1893. 

The  late  M.  Cahours  has  bequeathed  to  the 
Academie  des  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  himself 
a  member,  the  sum  of  100,000  francs  (£4000)  for 
the  following  purpose ; 

"I  desire  that  the  interest  of  this  sum  may  be 

distributed  every  year  by  way  of  encouragement 

among  young    men  who  have  made  themselves 

known    by  some  interesting   works,    and    more 

•  particularly  by  chemical  researches.      I  express 

liurther  the  formal  desire  that  this  choice  should 

|,fall,  so  far  as  possible,   on  men  without  fortune 

,,not  having  salaried  offices,  and  who,  from  the  want 

of  a  sufficient  situation,   would  find  themselves 

without  the  possibility  of    following    up     their 

researches.       These    pecuniary    encouragements 

.  ought  to  be  given  during  several  years  to  the  same 

,  joixng  men,  if  the  Commission  thinks  that  their 

productions  have  a  value  which  permits  such  a 

favour.     Nevertheless,  in  order  that  the  largest 

■■-number  of  young  workers  may  participate  in  the 

•"■'legacy,    I  desire  that  the  encouragements    may 


cease  when  those  who  have  enjoyed  them  obtain 
sufficiently  remunerative  positions." 

Our  Canine  Coriij/anions  in  Health  and  Disease, 
By  J.  Woodroffe  Hill.  (Sonnenschein.)  Had 
Mr.  Hill  not  indulged  in  a  preliminary  chapter 
on  dogs  in  general,  in  which  a  tendency  for 
fine  writing  has  proved  his  bane,  this  excellent 
book  might  have  been  unreservedly  commended. 
But  what  shall  be  said  of  such  sentences  as 
"those  individuals  who  scoff  at  devotion,  but 
too  often  hypercriticise  it  for  outward  show  "  r 
or  of  "  reasoning  actions  being  reflex,  auto- 
matic, emotional,  or  spontaneous  "  '■■  Mucli 
more  in  the  same  vein  might  be  quoted,  but  it 
is  pleasanter  to  pass  over  the  first  twenty  pages. 
Then  it  may  be  affirmed  that  no  lover  of  dogs 
ought  to  be  without  the  book.  Dogs'  diseases 
and  the  drugs  which  form  the  remedies  aie 
alphabetically  and  lucidly  treated ;  and  a  second 
part  of  the  book  deals  with  a  subject  on  which 
little  is  known  save  by  experts,  viz.,  the  exact 
list  of  good  points  which  each  kind  of  dog 
should  possess,  and  the  number  of  marks 
assigned  to  each  at  dog-shows.  All  this  is 
concisely  and  carefully  handled,  together  with 
a  useful  appendix  on  dog-law.  The  author 
pours  contempt  upon  the  use  of  the  muzzle. 
Of  whatever  description  this  may  be,  he  deems 
it  "an  instrument  of  torture,  and  its  application 
is  only  excusable  under  the  most  exceptional 
circumstances."  The  practice  of  giving  dogs 
arsenic  to  get  theui  into  condition  he  absolutely 
condemns.  By  an  amusing  Americanism,  he 
speaks  of  dogs,  and  not  their  teeth,  as 
"  canines." 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

AiasTOTELiix  Society. — {Monday,  May  4.) 

Shauworth  H.  Hobqsox,  Esq.,  president,  in  the 
chair. — A  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  H.  Rashdall 
on  ' '  The  Principle  of  Authority  in  its  relation  to 
Ethics."  The  paper  started  with  a  criticism  of 
Rational  Utilitarianism  as  expounded  in  Prof. 
SiAgyiicVs  Methods  of  Ethics.  Accepting  his  three 
axioms  of  Prudence,  Rational  Benevolence,  and 
Equity,  the  reader  dissented  from  his  hedonistic 
interpretation  of  Ultimate  Good.  Even  on  Prof. 
Sidgwick's  own  premisses  Benevolence  ought  to  be 
included  in  the  conception  of  the  Good  which  it  is 
right  to  promote  for  others ;  but  there  are  other 
elements  must  be  recognised  in  the  supreme 
cuSoijiioi'io  if  Utilitarianism  is  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  parts  of  our  moral  conscientiousness,  e.g.. 
Truth  and  Purity.  This  modification  of  the 
utUitaiian  criterion  involves  practically  the  ad- 
mission of  intuitions  though  not  as  to  the  morality 
of  particular  arts,  but  as  to  the  value  of  lUtimate 
ends.  But  these  intuitions  are  not  equally  strong 
in  all  persons,  and  In  some  are  very  weak  or  even 
non-existent.  The  average  man  takes  them  on 
authority,  though  more  or  less  confirmed  by  his 
own  weaker  moral  intuitions,  and  few  men,  even 
the  ippivtiioi,  are  wholly  independent  of  the  judg- 
ment of  other  ippSfifiot.  The  authority,  how- 
ever, must  be  accepted  ou  moral  grounds.  The 
man  concludes  that  the  judgments  of  those  whose 
general  moral  principles  and  character  commend 
themselves  to  his  moral  consciousness  are  likely  to 
be  right  even  where  his  own  intuitions  are  weak  or 
defective.  This  admission  supplies  a  basis  for  the 
ascription  to  .Tesus  Christ  of  moral  authority  which 
to  those  who  admit  his  sinlcssness  or  perfection 
must  amount  to  moral  infallibility — an  admission 
which  by  itself  approximates  to  the  admission  of  a 
divine  sonship.  It  also  supplies  a  basis  for  the 
recognition  of  an  authority,  though  not  an  infallible 
authority,  in  the  Church.  The  value  of  this 
authority  in  ethical  matters  is  much  higher  than 
in  pure  theology.  Au  ideal  Church  would  be  au 
organ  for  the  expression  of  the  highest  ethical 
consciousness.  No  Church  has  ever  been  more 
than  an  approximation  to  this  ideal,  but,  with  all 
reserves,  actual  Churches  have  assisted  to  give 
expression  to  this  diffused  Christian  consciousness 
by  which  the  received  moral  code  has  been  largely 
determined.— The  paper  was  followed  by  a 
discussion. 


Nbw  Shakspeue. — {Friday,  May  8.) 

Dr.  F.  J.  FuiisivAiLiu  the  chair.— A  paper  ou  "The 
Character  of  Hamlet,"  by  Mr.   Dorchester,  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  and  of  political  economy 
at  Boston  University,  U.S.A.,  was  read  by  Mr.  R. 
G.  Moulton.     While  Shakspere  was  at  his  greatest 
in  delineation  of  character,  and  of  character  which 
belonged  to  our  common  humanity,   in  some  of 
his  dramas,  the  characters,  like  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
divided  our  interest;  in  others,  as  in  "  Lear"  and 
"  Hamlet,"   the   interest   centres    in    one    over- 
powering character.   A  careful  analysis  of  Hamlet's 
character  was  therefore  a  first    necessity  to  the 
understanding  of  the  play.      The    first    element 
which  went  to  the  making  of  his  character  was 
heredity.    The  powerful  nature  of  his  father  liad 
to  be  considered,  as  well  as  his  being  of  Teutonic 
race,  with  its  exaltations,  carousals,  corresponding 
fits    of    depression,    and    generally    melancholic 
temperament.     It  loves  generalisation  and  specu- 
lation.     So  Hamlet  is  always  for  the  essential.s ; 
Laertes,  his  contrast,  is  satisfied  with  appearances. 
Laertes  had  had  no  intellectual  training ;  Hamlet 
has  to  transmute  every  feeling  into  thought ;    he 
cannot   rest   satisfied  in    the   feeling  alone,  like 
Romeo.      Disinclined  to  action,   he  remains   the 
student  and  amateur.     This  is  interesting,  tjecause 
we  know  Shakspere  to  have  thought  little  of  rellec- 
tion  unless  translated  into  action ;    he  foimd  his 
type  of  the  perfect  man  according  to  Gernnus,  in 
the  man  of  action,  Henry  V.   Hamlet,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  like  Amiel,  and  the  source  of  disturbance 
in  his  nature  was  over-reflection,  and  the  want  of 
the  instant  radiation  of  thought  into  action.   While 
the  ordinary  view  considered  Hamlet's  plain  duty 
to  be  the  avenging  of  his  father,  and  his  failing  to 
do  so   an  evasion   of   his  duty.   Prof.  Dorchester 
considered  that  it  was  his  high  conscience,  loftier 
than  that  of  his  fellows,  which  resisted  the  mur- 
derous suggestions  of  the  ghost,  and,  steadfast  iu 
opposition,  combatted  his  lower  carnal  nature  and 
its  cry  for  blood.     Next,  we  had  to  consider  the 
circumstances  of  his  life  ;  the  influence  of  a  great 
sorrow,  the  absence  of  even  the  solace  of  constant 
employment.     Then,   the  strong  carnal  nature  of 
the  man,  with  his  will  and  intellect  in  opposition 
to  it.     What  was  it  that  held  his  lower  nature  in 
check,  and  restrained  the  impulse  for  vengeance  ? 
He   was  no   coward.     It  was    his    intellect,   and 
conscience,  and  moral  sensibility,  which  coiUd  not 
view  the  killing  of  Claudius  in  the  light  of  a  duty. 
Even  when  he  eventually  kills  him,   it   is  in  a 
moment  of  exasperation.    There  is  little  of  Hamlet 
in  that  last  scene  of  slaughter;   he  is  more  like 
Laertes  when  first  heai-ing  of  his  lather's  death.     In 
his  speech  to  Horatio,  Hamlet  reveals  his  ideal  of 
character,   and   this  throws   light  upon  his  own. 
Fortinbras  the  strong  man,  saviour  of  Denmark, 
fitly  closes   the   play. — In    the    discussion  which 
followed,  the  chairman  felt  bound  to  differ  with 
Prof.  Dorchester  in  his  view  of  what  Hamlet's  duty 
was  iu  the  play.     It  was  not,  he  held,  Hamlet's 
carnal  sense  that  called  to  him  to  kill  Claudius,  but 
his  sense  of  what  was  just  and  right.     And  the 
question  was,  was  the  power  that  restrained  him 
doing  this,  his  intellect,  or  the  weakness  of   his 
nature  r     Or  wa.s  his  intellect  made  an  excuse  for 
weakness  of  will  ?    Hamlet  shirked  his  duty  con- 
stantly.    To  murder,  as  such,  he  had  no  objection. 
He  seut  his  companions  to  death  without  remorse, 
when  he  found  they  were  treacherous  to  him,  and 
the  death  of  Polonius  wks  taken  as  a  light  matter. 
His  intellect  only  served  to  furnish  excuses  for  not 
carrying  out  a  task  he  disliked. — Dr.   Bierfreund 
objected  to  the   theory  that  there  was  anythmg 
especially  German  about  Hamlet :  this  was  only  an 
instance  of  the   appropriation   of   that  race   who 
had  already  assigned  to  themselves  Shakspere  and 
Thorwaldsen.      England  only  could  produce  the 
type,   because  only  in  England  could  men  afford 
to  be  idle.     Other  members  who  followed  mostly 
agreed    with    the    chairman    in    his    view. — Mr. 
Sloulton,   replying  for    Prof.    Dorchester,    whose 
points  he  agreed  with  throughout,  thought  there 
had  been  a  confusion  between  what  was  Hamlet's 
duty  and  what  Hamlet  thought  to  be  his  duty.     Iu 
moments  of  passion,  we  often  think  that  what  it 
urges    us    to    is   our  plain  duty.     The    iiouit  of 
the  paper  was,  that  Hamlet's  passion   suggested 
revenge,   his   moral  nature    checked  it.     It  was 
especially  noticeable  that  it  is  only  up  to  the  point 
of  the  play  scene  that  Hamlet  hesitates ;  from  that 
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moment,  once  his  suspicious  are  confirmed,  his 
duty  is  perfectly  clear,  and  he  never  hesitated  again. 
But  from  that  moment  circumstances  conspire  to 
thwart  and  hinder  him. 


FINE    ART. 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

II. 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Calderon,  having, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  audacity,  chosen  for 
the  subject  of  a  large  canvas  "  St.  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary's  Great  Act  of  Renunciation," 
should  have  treated  it  with  a  meanness  and 
11  timidity  which  almost  render  prurient  what 
might  have  been  powerfully  dramatic.  The 
royal  saint  kneels  here,  as  naked  as  her  mother 
Eve,  on  the  stone  steps  of  the  altar, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  her  confessor  and 
of  certain  monks  and  nuns,  renounces  all  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  world.  But 
the  gentle  queen  is  little  more  than  a  feebly- 
drawn  lay  figure,  wanting  in  distinctiveness 
alike  of  form  and  of  expression  ;  while  nowhere 
is  the  dramatic  situation  at  all  adequately 
expressed.  Such  a  theme  demands,  indeed,  the 
lurid  romanticism,  the  Hugoesque  contrasts, 
in  which  a  Jean-Paul  Laurens  revels.  More- 
over, it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Calderon's 
conception  of  the  scene  rests  upon  a  misappre- 
hension, and  that  Hungary's  queen  by  no 
means  played  the  Lady  Godiva,  but  merely, 
while  performing  her  act  of  renunciation,  put 
off  her  outer  and  more  splendid  garments,  and 
with  them  the  insignia  of  royalty. 

It  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  note  the  very 
notable  decadence  betrayed  by  the  work  of  the 
veteran  Sir  John  Gilbert,  who,  when  his 
medium  is  water-colour,  still  shows  a  measure 
of  the  old  skill  and  of  the  peculiar  conventional 
romanticism  which  he  has  inherited  from 
Cattermole.  His  large  "Don  Quixote  dis- 
courses upon  Arms  and  Letters"  is  a  complete 
failure,  lacking  from  a  technical  point  of  view 
both  certainty  of  execution,  colour,  and  relief, 
and  making  up  for  these  defects  by  no  genuine 
humour. 

We  can  find  nothing  new  to  say  about  Mr. 
Gow's  "  After  Langside :  Queen  Mary's 
Farewell  to  Scotland,"  one  of  this  painter's 
usual  anecdotic,  rather  than  truly  and  passion- 
ately romantic  performances,  remarkable  for 
skill  of  draughtsmanship,  in  the  French  rather 
than  the  English  mode,  but  for  no  pictorial 
strength  or  unity  of  impression. 

Mr.  Val.  Prinsep  has  iu  his  page  from 
Byzantine  history,  "  The  Emperor  Theophilus 
chooses  his  Wife,  a.d.  829,"  done  unusually  well, 
getting  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  that  leatheriness 
and  opacity  which  usually  disfigures  his  flesh- 
painting,  and  producing  an  ensemhle  of  con- 
siderable brilliancy  of  aspect,  if  otherwise  of  no 
great  significance.  The  costumes  of  these 
richly-clad  damsels  assembled  in  a  splendid 
hall  adorned  with  Byzantine  gold  mosaics,  in 
order  that  the  youthful  emperor  may  among 
them  make  his  choice  of  a  consort,  do  not  strike 
us  as  specially  accurate  from  an  archaeological 
point  of  view ;  but  at  any  rate  their  draperies 
make,  with  the  gorgeous  vestments  of  the 
Porjjhyrogenitus,  brilliant  and  pleasing  har- 
monies. 

Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer's  huge  piece  of  yenre 
"  On  Strike  "  is  the  melodramatic  and  almost 
transpontine  rendering  of  an  episode  suggested 
by  the  late  revolts  of  the  trades  unionists. 
A  hulking  workman  of  threatening  aspect  fronts 
the  spectator,  unmoved  by  the  mute  entreaty  of 
the  wife  who  clasps  him  from  behind,  while 
the  white  faces  of  starveling  children  peep  out 
from  the  half  gloom  of  a  doorway.  The  sentiment 
is  of  the  class  we  have  often  had  occasion  to 
noto  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Herkomer's  para- 
phrases of  popular  life  ;   that  is,  studied,  we 


should  say,  from  the  theatre,  with  a  view  to 
obvious  effect,  rather  than  direct  from  nature, 
with  a  view  to  truth.  The  modelling,  too,  with 
a  superficial  appearance  of  breadth,  is  of  an 
unsatisfactory  emptiness  too  characteristic  of 
this  popular  painter,  which  makes  itself  stiU 
more  disagreeably  apparent  in  his  numerous 
portraits. 

Though  among  the  many  visitors  to  the 
Academy  hot  controversy  will  no  doubt  rage 
with  respect  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent's  "La 
Carmencita,"  and  some  may  pi-onounce  it  as  un- 
lovely as  others  will  find  it  entrancingly  interest- 
ing, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  to  the  painter 
and  the  true  amateur  it  will  assert  itself  as 
emphatically  the  picture  of  the  year,  leaving 
its  deep  impress  on  the  memory  as  surely 
nothing  else  does.  It  is  a  simple  yet  passion- 
ate presentment  of  a  black-haired,  audacious 
Spanish  dancer,  wearing  a  splendid  national 
costume  of  yellow  satin,  with  a  charmingly- 
arranged  scarf  of  the  same  colour,  and  a  flower  of 
pale  primrose  in  her  raven-hued  locks .  The  hand- 
some face  frankly  exhibits  the  white  and  red  of 
the  theatre  ;  the  lips  have  that  painted  scarlet 
so  attractive  to  the  modern  French  poets  ;  the 
lean  arm  and  hand — for  one  only  is  seen— is  full 
of  life ;  and  the  little  Andalusian  feet,  though 
in  jjerfect  repose,  literally  bite  the  ground. 
The  execution,  if  slight,  has  the  masterly 
breadth  obtained  by  a  long  study  of  Velasquez, 
in  imitation  of  whom  the  sloping  floor  is 
depicted  as  a  grey  space  without  defined  limits. 
"La  Carmencita"  is  undoubtedly  a  creation 
sprung  from  the  artificial  soil  of  the  expiring 
century,  a  veritable  "  Fleur  du  Mai,"  such  as 
would  have  delighted  Baudelaire  himself ;  but 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  more  spontaneous 
or  more  passionate  expression  to  a  conception 
which,  in  its  mingled  strangeness  and  natural- 
istic truth,  expresses  the  very  poetry  of  modern 
realism.  It  may  be  convenient  to  mention 
here  Mr.  Sargent's  other  contribution,  a  "  Por- 
trait of  Mrs.  M.,"  which,  if  necessarily  more 
ordinary  than  the  preceding  fantasy  in  por- 
traiture, has  much  piquancy  and  elegance, 
man-ed  to  a  certain  extent,  however,  by  the 
painty  quality  of  the  flesh  in  the  neck  and 
arms.  Hard  by  hangs — not  overwell  hung — 
Mr.  Fantin-Latour's  sober  yet  delightful  por- 
trait, "Sonia,  Daughter  of  General  Yanovski," 
which,  we  fancy,  is  the  same  that  was  last  year 
exhibited  at  the  Salon.  It  is  merely  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  young  lady,  posing  simply,  in 
ordinary  walking-costume;  but  it  exhales  a 
perfume  of  innocence  and  true  itujenuite  such  as 
modem  French  art  but  seldom  affords. 

The  Newlyn  school,  in  this  a  fellow-sufferer 
with  the  foreign  artists,  has  legitimate  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  hanging  committee. 
Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn's  large  canvas  "Assist- 
ance "is  so  effectually  skied  that  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  give  a  definite  opinion  as  to  its  merits  ; 
while  in  not  very  much  better  plight  is  Mr. 
W.  H.  Y.  Titcomb's  "Old  Sea  Dogs,"  an 
admirably  truthful  and  sympathetic  present- 
ment of  three  old  fishermen  enjoying  in  the 
open  air  their  otiiim  aim  di(/nitate.  This  is 
painted  in  the  light,  decorative  key  of  grey- 
blue,  which  is  now  the  rule  in  French  but  as 
yet  the  exception  in  English,  art.  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  deal  so  imceremoniously  with 
the  most  popular  members  of  the  school,  Mr. 
Stanhope  Forbes  and  Mr.  Frank  Bramley.  The 
former  has  "  Soldiers  and  Sailors — the  Salvation 
Army,  1891,"  showing  on  the  quay  of  a  fishing- 
town  (perhaps  Newlyn)  a  company  of  Salvation- 
ists massed  together  in  a  close  group,  and 
in  all  iiairefr  and  reverence  lifting  up 
their  voices  and  playing  their  uncouth  instru- 
ments under  the  free  dome  of  heaven.  All 
composition  has  been  wilfully  abjured,  and  the 
colouring  is  too  heavy  and  black  in  its  grey- 
ness  ;  but  some  of  the  types  of  these  haggard 
and   unlovely   "  Salvation  Lasses  "    are  unsiu- 


passable  in  simple  pathos,  in  truth  of  expres- 
sion and  movement.  Very  similar  in  technique 
is  Mr.  Frank  Bramley 's  "Of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  showing  on  a  stone  quay 
or  pier,  skirting  the  sea,  a  sad  procession  of 
white-clad  mourners  and  singers,  some  chant- 
ing hymns,  others  carrying  the  flower-strewn 
coffin  of  a  little  child.  Here  again  simplicity 
is  sought  for  by  an  avoidance  of  all  artificiality 
of  composition,  and  a  commendable  reticence  is 
observed  in  the  suggestion  of  the  pathetic  side 
of  the  subject.  Somehow,  however,  Mr. 
Bramley  appears  to  have  failed  to  get  at  the 
root  of  his  subject,  perhaps  because  by  an 
avoidance  of  this  same  artificial,  or  ra'her 
artistic,  composition,  he  has  lost  the  power  of 
sufficiently  emphasising  his  main  motive.  The 
open  air  effect,  the  atmospheric  envelopment  of 
the  figures,  is  admirably  given,  though  at  the 
expense  of  all  charm  and  variety  of  colour. 
The  painters  of  this  school  are,  as  we  think, 
imfairly  blamed  for  choosing  to  employ  French 
technical  methods  in  the  expression  of  purely 
English  subjects.  We  would  rather  quarrel 
with  them  for  the  unduly  photographic  aspect 
which  they  give  to  their  works — conceiving 
them  almost  as  scenes  which  should  be  actually 
noted  by  the  aid  of  the  camera,  and  then  built 
up  and  elaborated  on  that  basis.  Their 
favourite  grey  tonality  is  not  so  much  that  of 
their  French  antitypes — for  it  lacks  the 
brilliancy  and  the  occasional  sparkle  which 
marks  the  work  of  the  best  of  these — as  a 
darker,  sadder,  and  heavier  open-;ur  tonality 
of  their  own,  attributable,  perhaps,  to  the 
atmospheric  conditions  of  our  climate,  but  none 
the  less  dispiriting  and  unpictorial. 

Mr.  George  Hitchcock's  "  La  Maternite,"  to 
the  unfair  ostracism  of  which  we  have  already 
passingly  referred,  is  not  a  new  work,  but  one 
which  has  already  secured  a  high  reputation  at 
the  Salon,  and  then,  if  we  mistake  not,  at  the 
Universal  Exhibition  of  1889,  and  which  has 
s.'nce  been  seen  in  London  as  the  central  orna- 
ment of  an  exhibition  of  the  American  artist's 
works,  brought  together  at  Messrs.  Goupil's  in 
Bond-street.  It  shows  in  a  barren  but  pic- 
torially  beautiful  and  suggestive  landscape — the 
predominant  elements  of  which  are  pale  grey 
sand  and  rank  grey-green  herbage— a  French 
peasant  woman  advancing  slowly,  willingly 
bearing  the  burden  of  one  child  of  tender 
years,  as  she  shows  the  way  to  another. 
This  simple  motive  is  treated  with  admirable 
technical  skill,  the  beautiful  and  quite 
natural  group  formed  by  the  figures  fitting 
perfectly  into  the  sad  landscape,  and  forming, 
as  it  were,  an  integral,  an  inevitable,  part 
of  it.  The  artist  has  perfectly  achieved 
what  he  has  attempted,  both  in  the  way  of 
pathetic  suggestion  and  of  pictorial  impression. 
Why,  then,  if  this  excellent  work  was  accepted 
at  all,  was  there  not  accorded  to  it  a  decent 
place,  instead  of  making  of  it  a  Pelion  super- 
imposed on  Ossa,  in  the  main  gallery  '  Some 
two  years  ago  Mr.  Hitchcock's  "  Tulip-cul- 
ture," a  brilliant  and  sensational  performance, 
not  equal  in  artistic  merit  to  "  La  Maternite," 
appeared  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  a  place  of 
honour,  and  was  there  appreciated  at  its  full 
value. 

Military  subjects,  unless  they  be  of  the 
anecdotic  or  the  obviously  pathetic  order,  like 
those  contributed  in  former  years  by  Lady 
Butler  (Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson),  are  greeted 
in  England  with  but  faint  approval  compared 
to  the  passionate  interest  which  they  excite 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Mr. 
Vereker  M.  Hamilton's  large  canvas,  "  The 
Attack  on  the  Peiwar  Kotal,"  shows  con- 
siderable novelty  of  treatment  and  an  unusual 
attention  to  atmospheric  effect;  moreover,  it 
has  abundance  of  martial  energy — dramatic, 
if  not  absolutely  convincing.  Mr.  Ernest 
Croft's  "  The  Morning  of  Waterloo :  Napoleon's 
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Headquarters"  is  a  frigid  and  anecdotic  con- 
ception of  the  familiar  type,  true  enough,  no 
doubt,  in  all  the  details  of  the  uniforms  and  of 
the  niean  milieu  where  the  scene  passes,  but 
trivial  and  uninspiriting,  especially  in  the 
watery,  feeble  rendering  of  the  Emperor  him- 
self as  he  appears  at  the  dawn  of  the  day 
which  is  to  decide  his  fate.  After  Gros,  after 
David  and  Ingres,  after  Meissonier,  it  is  well 
to  let  the  Napoleonic  legend  alone,  unless  it  be 
more  worthily  handled  than  in  the  present 
instance. 

Portraiture  is  year  after  year  enroaching  upon 
</eiire  and  landscape,  until  it  has  obtained  far 
more  than  its  fair  share  of  si)ace  in  the  exhibition. 
And  the  portraits  shown  are  too  often  those  of 
estimable  old  gentlemen  who  may  have  deserved 
well  of  their  constituency,  their  county  council, 
or  their  parish,  but  whose  respectable  fea- 
tures, how  palpitating  soever  bo  the  interest 
which  they  may  inspire  in  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  their  merits,  leave  cold  the 
outside  and  uninstructed  public.  When  Mr. 
Orchardson,  or  a  painter  of  like  eminence  and 
charm,  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
regulation  "presentation  portrait,"  the  result 
may,  as  in  the  masterly  "  Walter  GQboy,  Esq.," 
be  delightful ;  but  otherwise  a  dead  level  of 
dispiriting  dulness  and  general  boredom  is  the 
not  easily  to  be  avoided  result.  Mr.  Orchard- 
son's  own  "  Sir  Andrew  Barclay  Walker,  Bart." 
is  only  less  line  than  the  portrait  just  now 
mentioned,  and  is  especially  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  and  artistic  treatment  of  the  not  unduly 
jjrominent  accessories. 

Mr.  Watts's  sole  contribution  to  the  exhibi- 
tion, "The  Lady  Katherine  Thynne,"  is  no 
doubt  here  and  there  weak  in  modelling ;  but  it 
is,  for  all  that,  better  than  most  recent  perfor- 
mances of  the  master.  None  but  he  could  have 
given,  quite  as  he  has  given  it,  this  type  of 
gracious  and  characteristically  English  woman- 
hood. 

It  is  distressing  to  find  Sir  J.  E.  Millais' 
portraits  so  deficient  in  elegance  and  artistry  of 
arrangement,  so  cold  and  purely  external  in  con- 
ception, as  they  are  on  the  present  occasion ;  for, 
in  truth,  they  are  not  redeemed  by  that  energy 
and  distinctiveness  of  characterisation  which 
goes  far  to  make  up  for  all  other  deficiencies. 
The  "  Mrs.  Edward  Gibbs  "  says  nothing  to  us, 
though  it  may  not  be  open  to  any  special 
reproach,  so  far  as  technique  goes ;  the 
"  Grace  "  is  a  pretty  but  unmeaning  and  not  a 
little  painty  portrait-study,  in  which  the  best 
passage  is  the  powdered  dark  hair  of  the  fresh 
young  model  who  poses  in  a  riding  habit  of  the 
last  century.  Best  is  the  "  Mrs.  Chamberlain," 
marred  though  it  undoubtedly  is  by  the  failure 
completely  to  harmonise  the  component  ele- 
ments of  the  picture,  and  especially  by 
the  ugly,  uninviting  brownish  background. 
In  some  degree,  at  any  rate,  the  freshness 
and  ingenuous  grace  of  the  sitter  is  conveyed, 
while  many  portions  of  the  canvas,  such  as  the 
lady's  mauve  dress  and  the  porcelain  tea-set 
treated  «  la  Chardin,  show  the  firm  hand  of  the 
master.  Here,  however,  as  in  many  other 
recent  portraits  from  the  same  hand,  there  is  a 
curious  impersonality  about  the  presentment,  a 
curiously  cold  detachment  from  the  individuality 
which  the  painter  is  seeking  to  characterise; 
and  this,  more  than  any  merely  technical  short- 
coming, disconcerts  the  beholder.  Such  was  not 
always  Sir  J.  E.  Millais'  attitude  as  a  portrait 
painter,  as  the  admirers  of  his  finest  perform- 
ances of  this  class  are  well  aware. 

Claude  Phillips. 


THE  FRENCH  SALONS. 
ni. 

TlIK  New  Salon,  that  of  the  Societe  Natioualc 
des  Beaux-Arts,  is  in  many  respects  superior  to 
the  old  Salon  at  the  Champs  Elysees.  The  num- 
ber of  exhibits  has  been  limited  to  951  pictures 
and  101  pieces  of  sculpture.  Instead  of  a  suite 
of  small  and  indifferently  lighted  rooms,  we 
have  four  long  galleries  admirably  lighted, 
in  which  there  are  no  dark  comers.  There 
are  only  two  rows  of  pictures  on  the  walls,  end 
plenty  of  space  between  them ;  and  the  works 
of  each  exhibitor  are  grouped  together  in  such 
a  way  as  to  produce  as  harmonious  an  cff'ect  as 
possible.  The  hall  downstairs  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  pretty  garden,  in  which  the  works 
of  sculpture  are  seen  at  their  best.  A  novelty 
in  this  year's  exhibition  is  the  section  of  original 
works  of  decorative  art,  specially  instituted  for 
the  benefit  of  art  craftsmen,  who  will  henceforth 
have  the  opportunity  of  displaying,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  specimens  of 
their  skill  as  jewellers,  silversmiths,  enamellers, 
and  also  as  workers  in  decorative  iron  and  wood- 
work. This  interesting  innovation  is  likely  to 
be  attended  with  more  really  useful  residts 
than  have  hitherto  been  attained  at  the  annual 
Exhibition  of  the  Fine  Arts  applied  to  Industry, 
which  does  about  as  much  for  the  development 
of  artistic  taste  among  the  artisan  class  as  the 
annual  gingerbread  fair.  The  foreign  contri- 
butors are  even  more  numerous  than  at  the 
Champs  Elysecs ;  for  out  of  the  two  hundred 
names  in  the  catalogue,  there  are  over  ninety 
Americans,  Belgians,  English,  Danes,  Swiss, 
Swedes,  Germans,  and  Russians.  This  increase 
in  the  number  of  foreign  exhibitors  is  worthy 
of  notice,  as  a  proof  of  the  spread  of  inter- 
national art  culture ;  and  it  must  be  noted  that 
these  exhibitors  are  not  all  pupils  of  celebrated 
Frenchmen,  but,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
Norwegians,  Spaniards,  and  Swedes,  home-bred 
and  home-educated  artists. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  present  ex- 
hibition is  the  interesting  show  of  portraits. 
Conspicuous  among  them,  and  most  painful  to 
behold,  is  the  portrait  of  M.  Alphonse  Daudet 
by  M.  Cassiere.  Poor  Daudet,  broken  down 
with  illness  and  sufi'ering,  is  represented  re- 
clining on  a  couch,  his  little  daughter  beside 
him.  The  young  poet — of  whom  it  was  said 
when  he  first  came  up  to  Paris  that  he  was  heou 
comme  un  Jcitiie  dicu,  and  that  when  he  shook 
his  fair  locks  they  gleamed  like  the  rays  of  his 
native  Proveni;al  sun — is  no  more ;  but  in  his 
stead  we  have  the  shadow  of  his  former  self, 
the  face  half-paralysed  and  deeply-furrowed 
by  anxiety  and  pain,  the  body  redaced  almost 
to  a  skeleton,  the  sunken  eyes  like  two  black  spots 
in  which  no  trace  remains  of  the  bright, 
laughing  glance  of  former  days.  Alas,  the 
portrait  is  only  too  cruelly  true  ;  and  the  dull 
grey,  misty  atmosphere  in  which  M.  Cassiere 
delights  to  envelop  his  figures  only  adds  to 
the  sad  impression  this  picture  leaves  on  the 
spectator.  How  different  is  M.  Courtois'  por- 
trait of  Mme.  Gautreau,  the  Parisian  professional 
beauty.  Her  classical  profile,  the  exquisite 
curve  and  bend  of  her  neck,  the  splendid 
modelling  of  her  shoulders,  arms,  and  bust, 
have  been  admirably  rendered.  Mme.  Gautreau 
has  little  or  no  complexion ;  she  is  as  white  as 
marble ;  her  dress  is  white  also,  and  the  rich 
auburn  colour  of  her  hair  serves  to  enhance  the 
effect  of  this  symphony  in  white.  Though  a 
wonderful  piece  of  artistic  work,  this  portrait 
is  wanting  in  life  and  expression ;  but  this  is  no 
fault  of  the  painter's.  M.  Courtois  has  also 
sent  a  delightfully  natural  portrait  of  M.  Von 
Stetten,  taken  as  he  stood  in  his  free  and  easy 
atelier  attire.  M.  Von  Stetten,  who  is  a  young 
German"  artist  of  great  promise,  himself  sends 
four  exhibits;  two  clever  studies,  a  brilliant  piece 
of  colouring,  "  The  Flower  Girl,"  and  "  Evening 


at  Fiesole."  The  mastor-porlraitist,  M.  Carolus- 
Duran  is  represented  by  nine  portraits,  among 
which  arc  a  splendid  full-length  of  a  young 
American  lady,  and  a  good  likeness  of  Gounod ; 
M.  Duran  also  contributes,  as  usual,  a  nude 
study,  which  this  year  is  entitled  "  Dauae,"  and 
gives  the  measure  of  the  technical  abUity  of 
this  brilliant  colourist.  M.  Duez's  full  length 
portrait  of  Monseigneur  FUon,  Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  is  also  a  fine  painting ;  the 

same  may  bo  said  of  the  Countess  de  M ,  by 

M.  Gervex,  and  of  Mr.  Sargent's  portrait  of  a 
little  boy.  M.  IJaffaeli  has  xjortrayed  with  great 
ability  the  general  appearance  of  Mr.  Dannat,  ' 
the  American  painter ;  and  M.  Ary  Eenau  has 
done  his  best  to  produce  a  good  likeness  of  hia 
father,  the  Oriental  scholar.  M.  Roll,  who  is 
now  one  of  the  leading  masters  of  iho  pleia  air 
school,  contributes  several  portraits,  among 
which  is  a  lifelike  "Amiral  Krantz  "  in  full 
uniform,  with  a  face  like  the  rising  sun  ;  his 
study  of  two  nude  female  figures,  vnes  de  ifuc, 
lying  in  a  meadow,  is  a  fuio  piece  of  work. 
When  compared  with  this,  Mr.  Whistler's 
"  Lady  in  Black  "  (airangementin  black.  No  7) 
comes  as  darkness  after  light ;  the  same  artist 
has  also  contributed  a  small  "  Harmony  in 
Green  and  Opal,"  which  would  vei-y  likely  pass 
unnoticed  were  it  not  for  the  signature. 
Messieurs  Blanche,  Boldini,  and  other  well- 
known  portraitists  are  well  represented  ;  and 
before  ending  this  rapid  enumeration,  I  must 
not  forget  to  mention  an  admirable  portrait  of 
M.  Spuller  by  M.  Anders  Zorn,  who  has  sent 
several  other  exhibits,  including  a  beer-lavem 
at  Stockholm,  and  a  ball  scene. 

M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  president  of  the 
society,  contributes  three  panels.  The  first, 
"  Summer,"  is  a  large  composition — a  lovely 
landscape,  thi-ough  which  flows  a  river  where 
nymphs  arc  bathing,  while  others  are  reclining 
in  the  sunshine,  a  fisherman  is  throwing  his 
net,  in  the  background  peasants  are  gathering 
in  hay ;  the  general  impression  is  that  of  the 
charm  and  repose  of  nature  in  its  sublime 
simplicity.  This  panel  is  intended  to  be  placed 
in  one  of  the  reception  rooms  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  The  other  two  are  decorative  panels  for 
the  Museum  at  Rouen.  Mr.  Besnard  has  sent 
eight  cartoons  to  be  executed  in  stained  glass, 
for  the  new  School  of  Pharmacj'.  These  are 
very  novel  in  effect,  wonderfully  brilliant  in 
colour,  quite  out  of  the  common,  and  interest- 
ing, like  everything  Mr.  Besnard  does. 

I  must  postijone  untU  next  week  any  further 
accoimt  of  the  contents  of  the  galleries  of  the 
Champs  de  Mars  Exhibition,  which  opens  to  the 
public  on  May  lo.  ' 

Cecil  NiCHOLisox. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE    MUTILATIOX    OF   SION-fJIEXTS    IN  ANCIEVf 
EGYPT, 
rartlioot,  Fg5i>t :  April  30, 1891. 

The  Academy  of  April  18  is  just  to  hand, 
and  I  have  been  looking  over  Mr.  Petrie's 
letter  on  his  work  at  Meduiu.  I  cannot  help 
but  wish  that  the  "  official  spy  "  who  watched 
Mr.  Petrie — as  that  job  has  been  completed — 
could  be  sent  to  look  after  an  affair  of  which  I 
am  going  to  tell  you. 

This  last  winter  was  the  third  season  that 
certain  very  popular  blocks  of  wood  inscribed 
with  the  cartouche  of  Seti  I.  h.ave  been  on  sale 
in  the  antiquity  shops  of  Ekhmim  and  Luxor. 
They  all  come  from  Abydos.  They  are  wooden 
keys  taken  from  the  niches  cut  to  receive  them 
at  the  point  in  the  walls  of  a  temple  where  two 
large  stones  come  together.  Anyone  who  has 
ever  visited  the  Temple  of  Seti  I.,  at  Abydos 
knows  that  these  blocks  of  wood  are  not  lying 
round  there  loose. 
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The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  large  stoues 
are  in  some  cases  thrown  off  the  wall,  and  in 
other  cases  the  walls  are  quarried  into,  in  order 
that  these  wooden  blocks  maybe  secured.  Such 
is  the  story  told  me  of  the  way  in  which  the 
pieces  are  secured  by  a  dealer,  who  also  says 
that  the  pieces  bring  a  good  price,  but  that  he 
is  rather  timid  about  selling  them  lest  he  get 
into  trouble. 

It  is  not  long  since  we  were  given  the  report 


great  deal  of  money.  Dull  Landseers  were  by 
no  means  the  least  desirable  part  of  a  collection 
generally  disapj)ointing.  The  pictures,  sjjeak- 
ing  broadly,  must,  as  purchases,  have  been 
ill-advised — perhaps  oven  more  ill-advised  than 
is  habitually  the  case  when  the  buyer  is  con- 
cerned with  contemporary  work  which,  when 
painted  by  an  E.A.  or  an  A.E.A.  and  exhibited 
at  the  Academy,  in  heavy  gilt  fram  s,  is  wont 
to  attain,  very  temporarily,  a  wholly  artificial 


of  how  the  temple  at  Abydos  had  been  so  shut  value.  These  thuigs  are  hardly  investments  for 
in  by  a  wall  that  only  persons  having  tickets  of  the  commercial,  and  hardly  delights  for  the 
admission  can  enter.  However  successful  the 
Antiquity  Administration  may  have  been  in 
closing  the  temple  against  sight-seers  im- 
provided  with  tickets,  it  is  evident  that  mutila- 
tors are  still  permitted  to  cany  on  their  depre- 
dations almost,  if  not  altogether,  undisturbed. 

It  does  seem  that  while  officials  are  so  abun- 
dant that  one  can  be  placed  to  watch  over  a 
man  who  has  long  and  xmdisputcdly  been  known 
as  an  honest  worker  in  the  interests  of  science, 
one  might  also  be  spared  to  overlook  the  work 
of  these  destroyers,  and  see  that  they  do  no 
quarrying  and  do  not  tumble  the  stones  entirely 
off  the  wall,  but  that,  after  removing  the  stone 
sufficiently  to  got  possession  of  the  wooden  key, 
they  be  required  at  least  to  retiun  the  stone  to 
its  position. 

Chacxcey  Muech. 


NOTES    ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mk.    a.   H.   Mukhay,    keeper  of    Greek    and 


Roman  Sculpture  in  the  British  Museum,  is 
engaged  on  a  handbook  of  Greek  Archaeology, 
which  will  treat  in  detail,  and  with  many  illus- 
trations, of  sculpture,  vases,  bronzes,  gems, 
terra-cottas,  and  nmral  paintings. 

We  are  very  glad  to  be  informed  that  Mr. 
Dunthome  is   organising,   for  the   middle    of 
June,  an  exhibition  wholly  above  the  customary 
shows  in  artistic  value  and  interest.     This  is  a 
display  of  the  collected  work  of  Mr.  Alphonse 
Legros — not  so  much  of  his  oil  paintings,  as  to 
the  importance  of  which,  in  his  general  ieurrc, 
opinions  may  differ,  but  rather  of  his  masterly 
etchings,  drawings   in    black   and   white,  and 
silver-points.     In  all  these  things  Mr.  Legros's 
position  is  such  as  admits  of  no  manner  of  doubt 
among  the  real  connoisseurs  of  art.     Though 
the  artist  has  so  long  resided  in  our  midst,  he 
was  himself  a  partaker  in  the  movement  some 
thirty  years  ago,  for  the  revival  of  etching  in 
France.     He  was  one  of  the  pioneers ;  and  in 
France  the    pioneers — Bracquemond,   Jacque- 
mart,  Legros,  Meryon — have  neither  been  sur- 
passed nor   equalled  by  the  men    who   have 
followed  in  their  track.     Then  again,  leaving 
out  of  the  question  Mr.  Legros's  part  in  the 
revival  of  Etching,  he  claims  attention  by  the 
splendid  austerity  of  his  work  with  the  pencil 
and  the  silver-point.      Silver-point— a  medium 
now  often  absurdly  misapplied  by  the  beginner, 
iu   whose   hands    so    delicate  a  weapon  must 
needs  be  a  weapon  of  offence — is  exactly  the 
medium  for  the  exhibition  of  the  accomplished 
learning  and  the  severe  genius  of  Mr.  Legros. 

The  oxily  exhibition  to  open  next  week  that 
we  need  mention  is  that  of  the  painting  of 
"The  Judgment  of  Paris,"  known  as  the 
Duarte  Eubens,  which  will  be  on  view  at  the 
gallery  of  Messrs.  Charles  Robertson  &  Co.,  iu 
I    I'iccadilly. 

NoTWiTilSTAXDlxo  the  fact  that  a  nrach 
larger  edition  of  Roijul  Aaukiay  Pidttres,  ISOI, 
had  been  prepared  than  any  previous  year,  the 
entire  issue  of  Part  1  was  exhausted  on  the 
day  of  publication. 

The  Kurtz  Sale,  which  took  jjlace  on  Satur- 
day and  Monday,  at  Christie's,  showed,  as 
regards  the  oil  painting.<,  how  easy  it  is  to 
possess  very  little  art  by  the  expenditure  of  a 


the   commercial,  and  hardly  delights 
cultivated. 

We   quote   the   following   from   the    Oj'/ord 
Magazine  : — 

"  Prof.  Ramsay  and  Mr.   Hogarth  propose  to 
visit  Eastern  Cappadocia  again  this  year.     Prof. 
Ramsay  wUl  start  very  shortly,  and  make  a  pre- 
liminary tour  iu  Cilicia,  in  the  hope  of  clearing  up 
certam  doubtful  pomts  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  expedition  of  last  year  and  of  Mr. 
Theodore  Bent.     Mr.  Hogarth  (who  will  probably 
be  accompanied  by  Mr.  Munro)   will  go  out  to 
Tarsus  as  soon  as  the  Oxford  term  is  over,  and 
there  join  Prof.  Ramsay ;  and  the  party  will  cross 
the  Tavirus  and  make  for  the  Euphrates.     Then 
plan  is  to  explore  the   Kurd  country  north  of 
Malatia,  and  follow  the  river  up  as  far  as  Nicopolis, 
whence   they  will  either  turn  westwards  to  the 
rock-cities  of  Boghaii-Keui  and  Eyuk,  or  go  north- 
wards into  Pontus.     In  any  case  they  hope  to 
come  out  on  the  Black  Sea.    Two  very  different 
problems    await    solution    iu    this    covmtry :    the 
character  of  the  early  race  which  is  responsible  for 
the  Ilittite  sculptures  and  inscriptious ;   and  the 
scheme  of  the   Koman  frontier  defences.      It  is 
hoped  that  the  expedition  of  this  year  may  make 
discoveries  which  will   elucidate  both  pi-oblems, 
if  they  manage  to  avoid  troubles  with  the  Kurds 
and  the  ever-present  fever. 

The  Cyprus  Exploration  Fund  is  about  to 
issue  an  appeal  for  subscriptions,  in  order  to 
continue  the  work  of  excavation  begun  last  year 
on  the  site  of  Salamis. 

The    December   number    of    the    Arnerkan 
Jmrnal  of  Arcliaeoloijy  {London:  Kegan  Paul 
&  Co.)  is  chiefly  notable  for  the    "Summary  of 
Recent  Discoveries  and  Investigations,"  which 
alone  fills   nearly  one   hundred   pages,    special 
attention    having  been   given  to    Egypt    and 
Asia  Minor.     This  is  a  fresh  sign  of   the  grow- 
ing devotion  to   oriental  studies   in  the  United 
States,  of  which   mention   has  frequently  been 
made  in  the   Ac.UJESlY.      There   are   only  two 
original  papers,  and  only  one  plate.     Mr.  A.  S. 
Murray,  of  the  British   Museum,  describing   a 
vase   of  the  Mykenai   type,  in  the  umseum  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  New  York,  which  had 
come  from  Upper  Egypt,  takes  the  opportunity 
to   discuss  the   general  relations  of   this  early 
class  'of  pottery  and  the   other  objects  found 
with  it.     His  conclusion  is  that,  while  the  latter 
are  the  work  of  Phoenicians,  the  pottery  itself 
and  also  the  engraved  gems  and  the   designs  in 
gold  may  be   credited  to   the   Greek  or   semi- 
Greek  populations    of    Asia    Minor    and    the 
islands.     Finally,  ho  throws  out  a  suggestion 
of   Celtic  influence,  in  the  latest  period.     Dr. 
Charles   Waldstein   contributes  a  report  upon 
the  excavations  at  Plataia,  conducted    in  the 
spring    of   1890  by  the  American   School   at 
Athens.     The  chief  object  of  these  excavations 
was  topographical— to  make  a  careful  survey  of 


The  use  of  seals  entered  China  2100  years  ago. 
Their  convenience  in  printing  led  to  sui^er- 
stitious  charms  being  multiplied  for  wide 
circulation.  Commercial  paper  in  the  form  of 
bills  of  exchange  naming  sums  payable  on 
demand  came  next.  Book-printing  followed  in 
the  tenth  century,  a.d.  Copper  coins  and  paper 
cuiTcncy  ruled  in  the  commercial  world  of 
China  till  the  Ming  dynasty,  when  sUver  from 
America  was  first  exchanged  for  sUk  and 
porcelain,  and  afterwards  for  tea.  Paper 
currency  had  become  depreciated  to  an  intoler- 
able extent,  and  silver  took  its  place.  The 
revenue,  to  a  very  large  extent,  is  even  now 
collected  in  silver,  instead  of  in  copper  cash  and 
in  grain.  The  result  is  that,  within  a  period  of 
800  years,  copper  coins  have  been  depreciated 
to  a  fifth  ijart  of  their  origuial  value.  China 
has  quite  recently  adopted  a  tentative  silver 
curreucy  in  dollars,  and  a  mint  has  been  es- 
tablished at  Canton. 


the  walls  and  of  the  battlefield.  One  unexi)ected 
result  was  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  no  less 
than  twelve  Byzantine  and  Prankish  churches 
scattered  over  the  site.  There  was  also  found 
a  second  slab  of  the  famous  edict  of  Diocletian, 
in  Greek,  containing  the  prices  of  textiles. 
This  will  be  edited  by  Prof.  Mommsen. 


Chinese  Carmici/.  By  J.  Edkins,  D.D. 
(Shanghai :  Kelly  and  Walsh  ;  London :  Kegan 
Paul  &  Co.)  The  new  points  made  in  these 
essays  are  that  paper  currency  began  m  China 
before  rather  than  after  the  inintiug  of  books. 


THE   STAGE. 

At   the  Vaudeville  Theatre    Mr.   Thome   has 
revived    "Confusion,"   to   sustain,    doubtless, 
that  reputation  of  his  house  as  the   home  of 
the     light-hearted    drama,     which    the    most 
recent  of  his  productions  must  have  somewhat 
impei-illed.     The  cast  is  good,  and  the  perform- 
ance and  the  piece  are  received  with  laughter 
and   delight.      Detailed   criticism   of   this  not 
unwelcome     revival     is,    however,    quite    un- 
necessary. 

AxoTHEU  revival,  and  it  is  again  at  the 
Olympic.  Instead  of  being  closed  for  several 
months,  as  we  had  feared,  this  theatre,  under 
Mr.  Wilson  Barrett's  direction,  re-opens  to-day. 
"The  Silver  Kuig"  will  be  played,  and  its 
performance  is  likely  to  be  conthmed  until  the 
end  of  the  season.  Mr.  Wilson  Bai-rett,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  resumes  his  part  of 
Wilfrid  Denver— possibly  the  only  "Wilfrid" 
who  remains  in  great  repute  just  now;  and 
the  faithful  service  of  the  antique  world  will 
be  illustrated,  or  excelled,  by  the  sympathetic 
performance  of  Mr.  George  Barrett  as  Jaikes. 

Miss  Winh'RED  Emery  goes  to  the  Shafts- 
bury  Theatre,  and  so  do  Mr.  Cyril  Maud,  Mr. 
Lewis  Waller,  and  Miss  Annie  Hughes— indeed, 
a  very  strong  cast  has  been  engaged  for  the 
opening  drama  under  the  new  management. 

The  performance  of  an  English  version  of 
Ibsen's  "Lady  from  the  Sea,"  at  Terry's 
Theatre,  on  Monday  afternoon,  is  spoken  of 
with  something  approaching  to  ridicule  by  the 
most  qualified  critics.  We  confess  we  were  not 
present  at  the  function.  We  had  no  ardent 
wish  to  be.  Those  who  were  i)resent  must  be 
contented  with  our  heartfelt  sympathy.  There 
are  many  happier  ways  of  spending  a  spring 
afternoon  than  that  of  either  worshipping  or 
scoffing  in  the  temijle  of  the  faddist. 

The  last  nights  of  "Lady  Bountiful"— 
which  has  not  proved  one  of  Mr.  Hare's  most 
marked  successes  —  are  announced  at  the 
Garrick,  where  shortly  will  be  witnessed  a 
revival  of  the  ever- welcome  "  Pair  of 
Spectacles." 

We  are  threatened  with  not  one  but  several 
pieces  which  will  be  pure  pantomime— which 
will  not  contain  one  suigle  spoken  word.  That 
is  what  we  pay  for  having  enjoyed  "  L'Enfaut 
Prodigue"  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's.  People 
do  not  seem  to  distinguish  between  the  real 
cause  of  its  success  and  the  mere  accident  which 
accompanied  it.  It  is  not  because  not  a  word 
is  spoken  on  the  stage  that  "L'Enfant 
Prodigue  "  has  succeeded— it  is  not  because  the 
only  writing  in  connexion  with  the  piece  is  the 
writing  of  the  sanario,  or  of  the  book  of  exits 
and  entrances  and  dii-ectious  as  to  stage  action. 
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What  has  succeeded  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  is 
the  actiug  of  Mile.  Jane  May  and  her  colleagues. 
They  are  one  and  all  exceedingly  clever  people, 
and  such  masters  of  pantomime  that  they  have 
been  enabled  to  give  interest  to  and  to  endow 
with  humour  and  pathos  a  piece  of  which  the 
performance  is  deprived  of  the  charm  of 
literature  and  the  charm  of  the  human 
voice.  But  would  the  ordinary  comedian  be 
able  to  do  this !'  Would  anyone  of  less 
flexibility  and  less  infinity  of  resource  than 
these  comedians  of  France  be  able  to  do  it !' 
We  think  not.  And  in  any  case  it  i  j  lamentably 
easy  to  have  a  superfluity  of  drama  without 
literature.  Nay,  indeed,  there  are  those  who 
say  that  even  now  our  drama,  though  by  no 
means  without  words,  is  well  nigh  without 
literature. 

By  the  omission  of  a  line  last  week,  we  were 
made  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  voice  of 
Mr.  Hayden  Coffin  was  like  an  adagio  of 
Spohr's.  We  intended  no  such  simile ;  and  had 
the  line  been  in  its  place,  the  reader  would 
have  gathered  only  that  which  he  was  meant  to 
^viz.,  that  Mr.  Hayden  Coffin's  voice  had 
music  in  it  (which  ho  knew  already),  and  that 
Misj  Marianne  Eissler  jjlayed  upon  the  violin  a 
certain  well-reputed  piece  of  music  by  Spohr. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT  CONCERTS. 

On  Monday  afternoon  there  were  two  piano- 
forte recitals— one  at  St.  James's,  the  other  at 
Prince's  Hall.  At  the  latter  was  Mme. 
Burmeister-Peterson,  who  was  recently  heard 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  a  pianoforte  trans- 
cription of  a  Bach  Toccata  and  Fugue,  'she 
displayed  strong  fingers,  excellent  technique, 
and,  besides,  feeling  and  intelligence.  But  why 
play  Bach's  organ  works  on  the  pianoforte !' 
However  good  the  performance,  the  proper 
effect  cannot  be  produced.  The  lady's  inter- 
pretation of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  A  flat  (Op. 
'lii)  was  singularly  unequal.  The  Scherzo  and 
Finale  were  well  rendered ;  but  the  opening 
Andante  with  variations  was  taken  at  funeral 
pace,  and  the  "  Funeral  March  "  was  hard  in 
tone  ahd  jerky.  If  we  may  judge  Mme. 
Peterson  as  an  interpreter  of  Chopin  from  her 
perfonnance  of  the  Ballade  in  G  minor,  then 
our  verdict  must  be  an  unfavourable  one :  there 
was,  at  times,  too  much  sentiment ;  at  others, 
not  enough. 

We  heard,  of  course,  only  the  latter  part  of 
Mr.  Berwick's  programme  at  St.  James's  Hall. 
Chopin  and  Grieg  are  not  the  composers  which 
suit  h;'iu  best.  The  C  sharp  Scherzo  by  the 
former,  and  the  Ballade  in  variation  form  by  the 
latter,  were  given  with  great  skill  and  in  a  con- 
scientious manner.  If  there  was  not  all  the 
charm  and  poetry  one  could  wish,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  make  this  a  subject  for  reproach. 
Mr.  Berwick  may  find  these  things  added  to 
him  in  time ;  the  foundation  is  thoroughly  good. 
He  concluded  his  programme  with  Liszt's 
"  Don  Juan "  Fantasie.  The  playing  was 
exceedingly  line,  and  the  enormous  difficulties 
were  overcome  in  a  brave  and  spirited  manner. 
But  we  would  appeal  to  Mr.  Berwick  as  a 
young  and  accomplished  artist,  as  a  pianist 
who  has  the  means  worthily  to  interjiret  the 
works  of  the  great  masters,  and  ask  him  if  he 
thinks  he  is  rendering  good  service  to  art  by 
performing  a  mere  show  jjieco,  and  one,  more- 
over, which  even  great  pianists  like  Menter 
and  Eubinstein  have  failed  to  make  acceptable. 
Why  should  not  Mr.  Berwick  try  to  avoid 
music  in  which  technique  is  an  end  rather  than 
a  means  to  an  end 't  He  cannot  do  better  than 
follow  the  example  of  his  revered  teacher. 

M.  Ysayii  gave  his  second  violin  recital  at 
St.  James's  Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  RafTs 
^uata  iu  £  minor  for  viohu  and  pianoforte 


(Op.  73)  is  a  work  full  of  excellent  workman- 
ship, but  there  are  moments  when  the  mode  in 
which  the  thought  is  expressed  seems  of  greater 
value  than  the  thought  itself.  We  like  the 
Andante  movement  the  best,  though  even  that 
is  spun  out.  The  performance  by  Messrs. 
Ysaye  and  Schouberger  was  marked  by  great 
taste  and  skill.  M.  Ysaye  won,  however,  his 
highest  triumph  iu  Bach's  Prelude  and 
Fugue  in  G  minor,  three  movements  from  the 
same  master's  Suite  in  B  minor  and  the  Prelude 
in  E.  The  tone  was  pure  and  the  execution 
perfect.  The  applause  was  enthusiastic.  The 
programme  further  included  Beethoven's 
Sonata  in  C  minor  for  violin  and  pianoforte, 
which  was  well  rendered. 

The  Bach  Choir  gave  an  interesting  concert 
at  Prince's  Hall  the  same  afternoon,  but  com- 
mencing at  five  o'clock.  The  jirogramme  in- 
cluded three  H-part  Motets  by  Brahms  (Op.  10i»), 
which  were  only  published  at  the  beginning  of 
last  year.  They  are  remarkable  for  vigour, 
learning,  and  effective  contrasts.  No.  3,  "  Wo 
ist  ein  so  herrlich  Volk,"  was  the  one  which 
appeared  to  us  the  most  striking.  They  are 
not  easy  to  sing,  and  fair  if  not  full  justice  was 
rendered  to  them  by  the  choir.  They  were 
followed  liy  Palestrina's  short  4-part  Motet 
"  Adoramus  tc,"  an  admirable  specimen  of 
religious  music.  This  Motet  has  been  erro- 
neously ascribed  in  modern  reprints  to  Anerio, 
Pitoni,  and  other  composers.  Bach's  grand 
Motet,  "  Singet  dcm  Herm,"  was  sung  with 
much  vigour  and  intelhgence.  It  is  a  long  and 
trying  piece  for  the  voices.  Besides  these  some 
standard  English  madrigals  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  Morley's  Ballet, 
"  You  that  wont  to  my  pipe's  sound,"  were 
given  with  much  effect.  Miss  Adelina  de  Lara 
contributed  some  pianoforte  solos.  Beethoven's 
Variations  in  C  minor  lacked  finish,  and  the 
Schumann  Romance  in  F  sharp  major  lacked 
charm,  but  Brahms's  Scherzo  in  E  flat  minor 
was  successfully  rendered.  Dr.  Villiers  Stanfoi-d 
conducted  the  choral  music  with  his  accustomed 
abUity. 

Herr  Waldcmar  Meyer  gave  his  second 
orchesti'al  concert  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
Brahms's  Violin  Concerto  may  not  be  through- 


out an  inspired  work,  but  the  music  is  dig- 
nified and  full  of  noble  effort.  Moreover,  it  is 
a  work  which  grows  upon  one  at  each  fresh 
healing.  Herr  Meyer  gave  an  earnest  reading 
of  the  music.  He  also  jjerfonued  a  Hies  Suite 
with  much  skill.  Mrs.  Moore-La wson  sang  a 
graceful  Aria  from  Mozart's  early  opera,  "II 
re  pastore"  (with  Violin  Obbligato  by  Mi-. 
G.  H.  Betjemann),  and  some  effective  so.ags  by 
Ries  and  Hubert.  She  has  a  good  and  well- 
trained  voice.  The  orchestra  was  under  the 
careful  direction  of  Mr.  Honschel.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Stephens  also  conducted  the  Finale  of  his 
Symphony  recently  produced  at  a  Philharmonic 
Concert.  J.  S.  Siiedlock. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 


In  addition  to  the  works  already  amiouuced 
for  performance  at  the  Handel  Festival  next 
month,  the  programme  on  the  Selection  Day 
will  include  a  "  Gloria  "  for  double  chorus  and 
double  orchestra.  It  was  composed  in  1707, 
when  Handel  was  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
The  original  autograph  MS.  signed  "  G.  F. 
Hendel,  1707,  13  Gulio,  Romae,"  belonged  to 
Mr.  Kerslake,  of  Bristol,  but  was  burnt  in  the 
fire  which  destroyed  his  library  at  Ciiftou  in 
February,  1860.  A  copy,  now  iu  the  posaessiou 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Colonna  Library  in  Rome.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Rockstro,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Handel's  worka 
mentions  a  " Gloria "  as  "disputed." 
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LITERATURE. 

The  Oxford  Movement,  i  833-1845.  By  the 
late  Very  Eev.  E.  "W.  Church.  (Mac- 
raillan.) 

The  late  dean  of  St.  Paul's  had  earned  an 
esoteric  reputation  as  a  sort  of  guileless 
Aliitophel,  even  higher  than  the  public 
distinction  which  he  gained  by  one  memor- 
able act  of  courage,*  and  by  the  tantalising 
books,  full  of  glimpses  of  unexplored 
horizons,  -which  were  all  that  he  had 
strength  to  give  us.  His  latest,  and  in 
some  ways  his  ripest,  work  is  tantalising 
too.  He  expressly  disclaims  any  idea  of 
giving  a  theory  of  the  movement  or  of  its 
place  in  history  :  his  aim,  he  says, 

"was  simply  to  preserve  a  contemporary 
memorial  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  true 
and  noble  effort  that  passed  before  my  eyes, 
a  short  scene  of  religious  earnestness  and  aspi- 
ration, with  all  that  was  in  it  of  self-devotion, 
aiFectionateness,  and  high  and  refined  and 
varied  character,  displayed  under  circumstances 
which  are  scarcely  intelligible  to  men  of  the 
present  time." 

And  they  are  left  scarcely  intelligible  still. 
There  can  be  very  few  left  with  either  the 
right  or  the  opportunity  to  judge  whether 
Newman  really  misconstrued  his  m}'steriou3 
individuality  :  whether  it  was  really  given 
to  him  to  malce  others  feel  more  than  he 
habitually  felt  himself.  The  same  question 
suggests  itself  as  to  Wesley,  who,  with  more 
practical  organising  power,  less  spiritual  and 
speculative  insight,  less — mu<;h  less — affec- 
tionate sensitiveness,  presents  the  same 
combination  of  a  keen  conscience,  a  clear 
mind,  and  a  cool  temperament.  The  ques- 
tion will  probably  remain  unanswered,  as 
Dean  Church  has  left  it  untouched.  He 
fully  confirms  Newman's  older  account  of 
his  receptivity,  and  how  mUch  he  was 
influenced  by  those  ho  led.  Ho  tells  us 
that  ho  would  have  been  a  more  effective 
leader,  a  far  more  formidable  opponent, 
without  his  touching  anxiety  about  the 
opinions  and  the  feelings  of  his  friends. 
One  phrase  is  very  significant.  "  H  he 
had    had    the   hardness    of   heart    of    the 

proselytiser "     Was  F.   W.   Faber   so 

hard-hearted,  who,  as  soon  ashe  went  himself, 
set  to  work  to  convert  his  parish  ?  Some- 
thing of  the  same  eagerness  would  have  spared 
Newman  and  others  very  much  in  the  dreary 
years  between  Tract  XC  and  the  Essay  on 
Development.  Were  these  years  a  wasting 
sickness,  or  a  refining  fire,  or  both '?  Any 
way,  the  tender,  pathetic  respect  for  the 
faith  of  others,  the  care  to  keep  them  back 
rather  than  draw  them  on,  prolonged  the 

*  Characteristically,  iu  the  present  work  all  the 
credit  is  given  to  his  colleague,  Mr.  Guillemard. 


pain.  Most  readers  of  the  Apologia  are 
under  the  impression  that  the  pain  was 
inevitable,  that  he  had  started  on  the  road 
to  Rome  as  soon  as  Fronde's  influence 
succeeded  Whateley's,  and  that  if  he  was 
not  unfaithful  he  had  to  go  on  to  the  end. 
Dean  Church  dwells  upon  the  possibility 
that,  if  only  Ward  had  been  less  importunate 
and  the  heads  of  houses  less  inquisitorial, 
Newman  might  have  been  spared  leaving 
those  who  lovedhim  and  those  whom  he  loved 
for  strangers  from  whom  he  hoped  nothing  : 
that  he  might  have  grown  old  among  friends 
for  whom  he  had  done  much  instead  of 
among  aliens  for  whom,  with  all  his  gifts, 
he  was  to  do  but  little.  Certainly  it  does 
seem  as  if,  after  he  lost  Froude,  Newman 
was  very  liable  to  be  perplexed  by  opposi- 
tion, to  watch  for  omens,  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  accidents. 

In  fact,  the  book  makes  us  ask  whether 
the  Oxford  Movement  itself  was  not  a  sort 
of  gigantic  accident,  both  in  the  ordinary 
and  the  Aristotelian  sense.  Dean  Church 
never  knew  E.  H.  Froude  personally,  but 
his  careful  and  luminous  study  of  him  puts 
his  historical  significance  in  quite  a  new 
light.  He  compares  him  to  Pascal,  who 
wrote  some  classical  pamphlets  and  some 
imperishable  fragments.  Froude,  who  wrote 
nothing  worth  readiuT^, 

"stretched  out  his  long  length  on  Newman's 
sofa,  broke  in  upon  one  of  Palmer's  judicious 
harangues  about  bishops  and  archdeacons  and 
suchhko  with  the  ejaculation,  '  I  don't  see  why 
we  should  disguise  from  ourselves  that  our 
object  is  to  dictate  to  the  clergy  of  this  country, 
and  I  for  one  do  not  want  anyone  else  to  get 
on  the  box.'  " 

After  all,  Froude  effected  more  than  Pascal. 
He  was  the  first  to  see  through  all  the 
hereditary  compromises  from  which  the  elite 
of  tlie  English  clergy  have  been  trying  for 
two  *'  generations  to  cut  themselves  loose. 
Pascal  provided  French  Protestants  with 
a  basis  for  their  belief,  and  French  men 
of  the  world  with  a  good  case  for  despising 
Jesuits.  Koblo  converted  Froude,  and  Froude 
influenced  Newman.  Indeed,  there  would 
have  been  no  Tractarianism  without  Froude. 
There  would  have  been  an  ecclesiastical 
reaction  and  a  religious  revival  without  the 
Tracts  ;  and  the  Tracts  themselves,  as  Dean 
Church  tells  us,  derived  their  real  importance 
from  the  sermons  of  the  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's. 
Oddly  enough  the  originators  of  the  move- 
ment, the  two  Kebles  (Tom  was  quite  as 
important  as  John)  and  their  most  intimate 
disciple,  Isaac  Williams,  were  startled  and 
not  exactly  edified  by  the  great  speculative 
propaganda  that  had  been  started,  and, 
above  aU,  by  the  fact  that  Newman  actually 
looked  for  visible  results.  The  "  Bisley 
school " 

"  would  have  been  quite  content  with  preaching 
simple,  homely  sermons  on  the  obvious  but  hard 
duties  of  daily  life,  and  not  seeing  much  come 
of  them ;  with  finding  a  slow  abatement  of  the 
self-indulgent  habits  of  university  life,  with 
keeping  Fridays,  with  less  wine  in  common- 
room." 

Nevertheless,  it  was  the  fate  of  WiUiams 
(who  started  the  Plain  Sennons,  to  provide 
the  movement  with  ballast)  to  compromise 

*  The  third  is  making  new  compromises  of  its 
own. 


it  with  his  tract  on  Eeserve,  as  Keble  did 
by  his  tract  on  Patristic  Mysticism. 

The  light  thrown  upon  the  relation 
between  Froude,  Newman,  and  the  Kebles 
is  probably  the  most  important  single 
contribution  which  the  Dean  makes  to 
history.  The  sketch  of  Marriott,  who  with 
considerable  speculative  power  deliberately 
chose  to  be  the  disciple,  and,  in  a  sense,  the 
servant,  first  of  Newman  and  then  of  Pusey, 
is  also  interesting,  though  the  quaint  out- 
lines of  a  lovable  figure  have  been  given 
more  picturesquely  by  Dean  Burgon. 
There  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Oxford  of 
sixty  years  ago — so  provincial,  and  so  much 
more  powerful  than  the  cosmopolitan  Oxford 
of  our  day;  a  miniature  jto'Ai?,  with  its 
hebdomadal  oligarchy,  who  lived  apart  in  a 
sort  of  state,  simply  enough  by  the  standar  d 
of  the  outside  word,  but,  as  members  of 
common-room  thought,  luxuriously. 

Dean  Church  is  very  severe  upon  the 
heads  of  houses.  He  is  quite  impartial ;  he 
condemns  their  treatment  of  Hampden  as 
weU  as  their  censure  of  Tract  XC.  He 
brings  out  more  clearly  than  has  been  done 
hitherto  the  exact  character  of  Hampden's 
inconsistent  orthodoxy,  and  proves  that 
Newman  did  not  calumniate  him.  Ho  dis- 
tinguishes clearly  between  acts  of  repression 
against  an  individual  which,  though  in- 
vidiously, may  fairly  be  called  persecution, 
and  the  incidental  disadvantages  which  may 
fall  on  individuals  under  the  terms  of  a  per- 
manent settlement ;  but,  with  all  his  desire 
to  be  fair,  he  says,  "  The  note  of  failure  is  on 
this  mode  of  repression." 

What  wore  the  poor  heads  of  houses  to 
do  ?  They  were  the  appointed  guardians  of 
a  traditional  system  which  commended  itself 
to  common  sense  and  was  not  constructed  to 
meet  speculative  criticism.  Hampden  was 
more  learned  in  a  perverse  way  than  most  of 
them  ;  the  Tractarians  were  abler  and  better. 
Was  that  a  reason  why  they  were  to  desert 
their  post  or  to  fold  their  hands  and  watch  ? 
The  wisdom  of  Gamaliel  may  earn  the 
curse  of  Moroz.  At  first,  it  seemed  as  if 
even  Conservatives  might  make  allowances 
for  the  Tracts.  Arnold  and  Whateley  lost 
their  balance  in  the  presence  of  the  menacing 
coalition  of  Dissenters  and  Whigs  as  com- 
pletely as  Keble.  But  the  danger  was  over 
as  soon  as  the  majority  in  favour  of  letting 
the  Church  alono  had  asserted  itself:  the 
danger  was  over,  the  authorities  were 
free.  Were  they  to  lot  the  traditional 
orthodoxy  be  sapped  by  the  endless  develop- 
ments of  a  revolutionary  theory,  started  to 
prepare  for  disestablishment  and  disendow- 
ment,  and  lately  remodelled  to  meet  the 
scruples  of  those  who  thought  Tridentine 
Romanism  a  better  working  system  than 
Caroline  Anglicanism  ?  The  battle  in  which 
the  Bishop  and  the  Hebdomadal  Board 
were  defeated  by  Newman  and  Pusey  was 
not  unlike  the  battle  in  which  St.  Callistus 
put  down  TertuUian  and  St.  Hippolytus.  It 
is  true  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  verdicts 
of  history,  but  we  need  not  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  indorsing  them.  Dean  Clmrch 
gives  some  very  valiiable  and  pregnant 
hints  on  the  cpiestion  what  right  the  move- 
ment had  to  sm-vive  tlie  loss  of  its  leader. 
He  thinks  that  in  the  Lectures  of  1836  the 
whole  case  against  Rome  was  not  stated. 
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' '  Eome  has  not  such  a  clean  record  of  history, 
it  has  not  such  a  clean  account  of  what  is 
done  and  permitted  in  its  dominions  under  an 
authority  supposed  to  be  irresistible,  that  it  can 
claim  to  be  the  one  pure  and  perfect  Church 
entitled  to  judge  and  correct  and  govern  all 
other  Churches." 

No  doubt  the  mediaeval  and  also  the 
Tridentine  papacy  asserted  and  even  held 
more  power  than  it  could  use ;  the  same  is 
true  of  the  undivided  hierarchy  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  The  appeal 
to  the  past  fails  too.  But  this  does  not 
affect  Dean  Church,  who  always  looked 
forward,  who  never  committed  himself 
to  the  yevi'aiov  i/zeCSos,  on  which  "  Anglo- 
Catholicism  "  has  thriven  these  fifty  years, 
that  the  Church  of  England  holds  and  teaches 
all  that  the  undivided  Church  held  and 
taught,  and  that  th  e  witness  of  the  undivided 
Church  is  clear.  His  favourite  among  the 
second  generation  is  clearly  J.  B.  Mozley, 
■who  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree. 
Wlien  all  had  been  said,  when  all  that 
history  has  proved,  or  may  prove,  had  been 
faced,  no  doubt  it  was  true  that 

"the  English  Church  was,  after  all,  as  well  worth 
living  in  and  fighting  for  as  any  other;  it  was  not 
only  in  England  that  light  and  dai-k  in  teach- 
ing and  in  life  were  largely  intermingled,  and 
that  the  mixture  had  to  be  allowed  for." 

The  temper  whose  last  word  is  Siraprav 
eKaxe^  is  a  vei-y  high  one,  but  it  is  far  from 
the  peremptory  exclusiveness  of  the  Zi/ra 
Apostolica.  Nothing  of  the  original  move- 
ment survives  in  a  writer  like  Dean  Church, 
bej'ond  austere  aspirations  and  a  respect  for 
history.  G.  A.  Simcox. 


The  Life  of  John  Ericsson.  By  Colonel 
W.  C.  Church.  In  2  vols.  (Sampson 
Low.) 
The  subject  of  this  work  was  a  shining  light 
of  our  wonderful  age  of  material  invention. 
lu  the  case  of  Ericsson,  as  iti  that  of  Brunei, 
audacity  and  genius  sometimes  failed  to 
secure  the  success  accorded  to  patient 
thought,  and  originality  was  more  marked 
than  caution  and  judgment.  But  Ericsson 
accomplished  great  things  for  mankind.  He 
effected  a  revolution  in  naval  construction  ; 
he  enriched  the  whole  domain  of  engineering 
science ;  his  experiments  and  calculations 
may  bo  precursors  of  vast  improvements  in 
the  estate  of  humanity.  These  volumes  are 
au  elaborate  review  of  the  life  and  acliieve- 
ments  of  this  master  of  his  art ;  and  though 
somewhat  marred  by  extravagant  eulogy — 
Mr.  Church  thinks  that  Ericsson  was  never 
in  the  wrong — they  form  an  excellent  and 
well-arranged  biography.  The  author  is 
well  fitted  to  deal  with  his  theme ;  his  in- 
dustry and  research  are  praiseworthy ;  he 
has  collected  materials  from  numberless 
sources  ;  and  his  style  is  simple,  but  terse 
and  lucid.  Wo  have  seldom  read  a  more 
agreeable  book. 

John  Ericsson  was  born  in  1803  of 
mingled  Swedish  and  Scotch  descent.  His 
childhood  was  passed  in  his  native  Verm- 
land  ;  and  the  lakes,  the  mountains,  and  the 
woods  of  that  region  seem  to  have  attracted 
his  attention,  from  his  earliest  years,  to  the 
marvellous  play  of  the  forces  of  nature, 
from  which  he  drew  inspiration  in  his  life 


of  invention.  While  quite  a  boy  lio  gave 
remarkable  proof  of  the  mechanical  skill 
which  made  him  famous  ;  he  made  models 
of  a  pump  and  a  sawmill,  which  were  the 
wonders  of  his  rustic  home  ;  and  he  showed 
extraordinary  proficiency  in  sketching  and 
mapping.  He  was  an  overseer,  when  in  his 
later  teens,  of  the  Gota  Canal,  an  important 
work,  and  still  one  of  the  best  in  Europe  ; 
and  the  ideas  that  led  to  some  of  his  triumphs 
and  discoveries  were  formed  in  this  youth- 
ful period.  He  served  in  the  army  not 
without  profit ;  his  talents  for  topography 
were  reported  to  Bernadotto,  by  this  time 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  and  by  the 
advice  of  the  old  Napoleonic  soldier  he  went 
off  to  England  to  seek  honoiu*  and  fortune. 
Ericsson  settled  in  London  in  1826,  and  was 
long  a  partner  of  the  late  Mr.  Braithwaite, 
the  head  of  a  firm  of  repute  for  the  manu- 
facture of  machines.  The  age  of  steam  had, 
for  some  time,  opened,  and  the  capacity  of 
Ericsson  was  soon  displayed  in  his  skill  in 
applying  this  tremendous  force.  The  germs 
of  some  of  his  best  inventions  belong  to  this 
time  ;  and  he  made  many  improvements  in 
steam  machinery,  which  economised  fuel  to 
a  large  extent,  an  object  he  kept  in  view 
through  life.  One  of  his  first  achievements 
in  London  was  a  steam  fire  engine,  of  power 
before  unknown ;  but  he  hardly  became 
conspicuous  before  1829,  when  he  competed 
for  the  prize  for  the  best  locomotive  for  the 
new  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Eailway, 
then  deemed  a  portentous  birth  of  time. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ericsson's 
"  Novelty  "  was  a  better  engine  than 
Stevenson's  "  Eocket  "  :  it  attained  a  much 
higher  rate  of  speed,  and  had  the  immense 
advantage  of  artificial  draught,  a  meclianical 
discovery  of  extreme  value ;  but  it  was 
hastily  constructed,  and  the  boiler  burst ; 
and  Stevenson's  care  and  caution  prevailed. 
The  superiority  of  the  design  of  the 
"Novelty"  is,  however,  attested  in  the 
record  of  The  Times  ;  and  Ericsson's  "  steam- 
blast  "  was,  in  fact,  a  mechanical  appliance 
without  which  the  modern  locomotive  would 
be  impossible.  The  next  achievement  of  the 
now  rising  engineer  forms  one  of  his  principal 
titles  to  fame.  The  invention  of  the  screw, 
as  a  propeller  for  ships,  in  the  place  of  the 
paddle,  has  been  claimed  by  mechanicians  of 
several  countries ;  but  Ericsson  certainly 
was  the  first  who  turned  this  great  instru- 
ment to  practical  account,  and  perceived 
how  navigation,  and,  more  especially,  the 
construction  of  naval  force,  would  be  affected 
by  it.  Having  fitted  a  steamboat  with  the 
new  device,  he  offered  the  screw  to  the 
Admiralty  in  1837  ;  but,  with  the  obstinacy 
of  professional  routine,  always  of  great 
strength  in  the  naval  service,  the  Board 
rejected  the  strange  contrivance  as  utterly 
worthless,  and,  indeed,  foolish.  Ericsson 
betook  himself  in  disgust  to  the  United 
States,  and  often  declared  that  this  was 
the  worst  of  the  many  exhibitions  of  official 
blindness  of  which  he  had  experience  in  a 
long  life. 

The  StocUon,  prepared  for  Ericsson's 
screw,  was  the  first  vessel  of  the  kind  to 
cross  the  Atlantic ;  but  she  made  the 
voyage  under  sail  only.  The  device  was 
obviously  adapted  to  inland  waters ;  and 
before  long  a  flotilla  of    screw   steamers 


appeared  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
West.  Yet  Ericsson  found  tlie  Naval  J 
Department  at  Washington  quite  as  difficult  i 
to  move  as  that  which  now  holds  its  stato  I 
at  Whitehall;  and  it  was  not  until  IBtl 
that  the  notion  of  applying  the  screw  to  men- 
of-war  was  even  entertained  in  the  United 
States'  Navy.  The  7V«Vtft'fo?j,  built  from  Erics- 
son's plans,  was  launched  in  the  spring  of 
1 842 .  This  remarkable  vessel  became  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  screw  steam  fleets  of  the  mari- 
time powers  ;  but  it  was  not  until  many  years 
afterwards  that  this  method  of  propulsion 
was  frankly  recognised,  though  it  might 
have  been  supposed  tliat  tlie  enormous 
advantage  possessed  by  the  screw  in  armed 
naval  construction  would  have  been  obvious 
from  the  first  moment.  The  Princeton  had 
more  speed  than  most  war  steamers ;  her 
motive  power  was  hardly  exposed  to  an 
enemy  ;  her  machinery  occupied  but  scanty 
space  ;  her  consumption  of  fuel  was  com- 
paratively small ;  and  her  superiority,  tliere- 
fore,  over  ships  trusting  to  the  paddle,  and 
intended  to  fight,  was  palpably  manifest. 
Ericsson  is  entitled  to  the  honour  of  the 
grand  invention.  By  18y8 — a  revolution  in 
itself — the  screw  had  completely  replaced 
sails  and  paddles  as  the  principal  force  for 
moving  men-of-war  of  the  larger  classes ; 
and  no  one  who  beheld  the  sight  can  forget 
how  in  1835  the  French  NapoUon  forced  her 
way,  by  the  aid  of  this  mighty  instrument, 
up  the  Bosphorus  against  a  strong  wind  and 
current,  and  no  ship  under  canvas  attemjited 
to  foUow.  Genius,  however,  especially  if  it 
aspires  high,  cannot  in  all  instances  com- 
mand success ;  and  the  next  experiment 
made  by  Ericsson  in  applying  a  new  forcf 
to  locomotion  at  sea  failed,  though  it  con- 
tained a  fruitful  principle,  destined,  here- 
after, perhaps,  to  become  most  precious. 
While  still  quite  a3'outh  he  had  been  struck 
by  the  extraordinary  expansive  power  of 
heat ;  he  persuaded  himself,  as  he  grew  in 
years,  that  he  could  make  this  agency 
supplant  steam ;  and  he  resolved,  after  his 
success  with  the  Princeton,  to  design  a 
"  caloric  ship,"  the  engines  of  which  would 
be  moved  by  hot  air  in  a  state  of  combus- 
tion. For  two  reasons  this  "  new  fire  ship  " 
failed  :  the  machinery  was  too  large  and 
complex  ;  and  the  heat  below  the  deck  was 
too  tierce  to  be  borne  ;  and  possibly  this  is" 
one  of  the  instances  in  which  Ericsson  was 
too  eager  and  sanguine.  StiU,  caloric  en- 
gines, on  a  small  scale,  have  been  turned  to 
account  for  many  purposes  ;  and  good  judges 
have  thought  that  a  calorie  ship  is  a  possi- 
bility, at  least,  of  the  future.  It  is  a  most 
important  point  that,  in  constructions  of  the 
kind,  the  economy  of  fuel  is  very  largo. 

Ericsson's  next  construction  certainly  was 
the  crown  of  his  triumphs  in  the  art  of 
mechanics.  Si.xty  years  ago  wooden  sliips 
of  war  were  condemned,  in  the  judgment  of 
men  of  science,  by  the  Paixhans  shell,  a 
most  destructive  missile,  which,  it  was 
foretold,  would  turn  them  into  "  mere 
shambles."  Yet — such  is  the  power  of 
tradition  and  habit  —  these  magnificent 
structures,  with  their  clouds  of  sails — 
the  noblest  spectacle  ever  seen  on  the  ocean 
— continued  to  be  built  for  many  years  ; 
and  their  efficiency  was  not  really  doubted 
until  they  had  to  contend  with  the  forts  of 
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Sebastopol.      Iron    floating    batteries,    of 
French  construction,  did  excellent  service  in 
the  Crimean  war  ;  and — the  cry  "  Keep  out 
shells  "   having  become  decisive — this   ex- 
perience led  to  the  ironclad  warship,   the 
first  specimens  of  which  were  La  Gloire  and 
The   Warrior,    As  every  one  knows,  these 
vessels  were  a  compromise  between  the  old 
sailing  ship  and  an  iron  battery  meant  to 
keep  the  sea  ;  and  to  this  day  they  remain 
the  essential  type  of  most  of  the  armoured 
ships  of  modern  navies,  which  retain  a  com- 
paratively high  seaboard,   and  fight  their 
guns  on  the  broadside  principle.     Ericsson, 
with  the  intuitive  glance  of  genius,  thought 
this  mode  of  construction   utterly  wrong ; 
and  he   embodied    conceptions    completely 
different   in   the    warship,   which   was   his 
greatest    invention.      He    had    noticed   in 
youth  how  a  low  raft  could  float  with  safety 
on   the   most   stormy  lake,    and   could   be 
steered  from  a  hut  rising  from  the  deck  ;  and 
science  had  taught  him  the  enormous  force  of 
a  few  great  guns  throwing  weighty  projec- 
tiles.     The  famous  Monitor,  with  her  low 
line  of  freeboard,  her  pilot-house,  and  her 
ingenious   turret,  containing  huge  cannon, 
and   made   to   revolve,  so  that   they  could 
fire  in  every  direction,  was  the  creation  that 
grew  out  of  these  ideas ;  and  the  duel  at 
Hampton  Eoads    in    March    1862,    which 
astounded,   and  perhaps  alarmed,  Euroj)e, 
proved  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  new 
ship  of  war  under  conditions  favourable  to 
her  fighting    qualities.      The   invention  of 
Ericsson   caused   at   once   a   revolution    in 
naval  construction.     Every  maritime  state 
set  to  work  at  "Monitors,"  and  added  these 
craft  to  its  existing  navy  ;  and  the  colossal 
turret-ships  of  the  present  day  are  simply 
"  Monitors  "  enlarged  and  improved.     The 
experience  of  war  alone,  perhaps,  can  prove 
if  vessels  of  this  description  wiU  fulfil  all 
the  requirements   that   are  exj)ected  from 
them.     The  fate  of  the   Captain,  although 
unjustly,  may  have  created   prejudices  in 
this  respect ;  and  the  large  majority  of  the 
ships  of  war  of  Europe  are  still  built  with 
a  high  freeboard,  and  carry  their  guns  in 
the  old  broadside  fashion.     Ericsson,  how- 
ever,  was  never  shaken  in  his  faith.     He 
hold  through  life  that  the  "  Monitor  "  was 
the  true  type  of  the  modern  warship  ;  and 
he  insisted  that  the  navies  of  England,  of 
France,   and   of  Italy,    were   largely   con- 
structed on  false  principles. 

We  have  no  space  to  examine,  in  detail, 
other  inventions  of  this  great  engineer. 
The  genius  of  Ericsson  inclined  to  the 
mechanism  of  war  ;  he  had  the  Swedish 
dislike  of  Eussia  ;  and  he  was  jealous  of 
the  supremacy  of  England  on  the  sea.  He 
designed  fleets  of  gimboats  for  Sweden  and 
Spain,  which  proved,  when  tried,  of  the 
greatest  use ;  he  turned  his  attention  to 
torpedo  warfare,  and  he  maintained  that 
this  discovery  might  be  made  destructive  to 
the  huge  ironclads  of  England  and  France, 
and  might  equalise  the  conditions  of  power 
at  sea,  giving  weak  nations  extraordinary 
strength.  He  invented  and  improved  many 
kinds  of  weapons  and  appliances  for  artillery 
at  sea  ;  and  he  addressed  himself  for  years 
to  one  of  his  chief  objects,  the  saving  of  fuel 
in  the  use  of  steam.  Many  of  the  inventions 
of  the  last  thirty  years  for  making  ordnance 


and  small  arms  more  effective,  for  giving  the 
steam  engine  increased  force,  and  for 
reducing  its  consumption  of  coal,  are  due  to 
this  most  remarkable  man.  Indeed,  Ericsson, 
as  he  said  himself,  had  a  claim  to  more 
patents  than  any  other  inventor.  He 
devoted  himself  towards  the  close  of  his  life 
to  one  of  his  favourite  speculations,  the 
power  of  hot  air ;  and  he  made  curious  in- 
vestigations on  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  in 
the  uses  it  might  possess  in  mechanics.  He 
died  in  1889,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  great  fight  of  the  Monitor ; 
and  his  remains  were  fitly  transferred  to 
Sweden,  his  adopted  country  having  first 
mourned  his  death,  and  acknowledged  his 
many  and  splendid  services.  Ericsson  was 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
mechanics  in  an  age  of  mechanical  genius. 

WiLLIAJt    O'CONNOB   MoEEIS. 


Nctos  from  Nowhere.     By  "William  Morris. 
(Eeeves  &  Turner.) 

Not  long  past,  there  was  published  a  book, 
of  an  ugliness  so  gross  and  a  vulgarity  so 
pestilent,  that  it  deserved  the  bonfire  and 
the  hangman,  the  fate  of  no  worse  books  in 
a  bygone  age.  The  book  has  been  bought 
by  tens  of  thousands,  and  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  in  England  and  America  ;  clubs 
and  societies  have  been  called  after  its 
author's  name.  That  book  is  LooJdng  Back- 
ivard.  It  purported  to  give  us  an  insight 
into  the  perfected  society  of  the  future  ;  and 
what  we  saw  was  a  nightmare  spectacle  of 
machinery  dominating  the  world.  Yet, 
despite  the  ugly  and  the  vulgar  features  of 
Mr.  Bellamy's  dream,  it  was  easy  to 
sympathise  with  his  intention  :  that  modern 
society  is  far  from  perfect,  that  competition 
can  be  most  cruel,  that  our  conditions  of  life 
are  restless  and  mean,  few  will  deny. 
Whether  the  preaching  of  Socialism  or  of 
Communism  be  a  happier  solution  of  our 
difficulties,  than  a  strong  faith  in  the  virtues 
of  patience,  of  courage,  and  of  time,  is 
another  question.  We  are  all  agreed,  that 
the  existing  state  of  the  world  is  not  over 
pleasant. 

But  among  all  the  Utopian  or  ideal  pictures 
of  a  reformed  world,  drawn  for  our  con- 
templation by  enthusiasts,  this  book  by  Mr. 
William  Morris  has  a  singular  charm.  It 
cannot,  indeed,  rank  with  the  great  schemes 
of  Plato,  More,  and  Bacon :  it  has  far  less 
perfection  of  workmanship,  less  complete- 
ness of  design,  less  dignity  of  tone.  But  these 
"  Chapters  from  a  Utopian  Eomance  "  do 
not  pretend  to  completeness ;  they  aim  at 
one  thing  only,  the  description  of  an  "  Epoch 
of  Eest."  Life  to-day  is  restless,  busy,  and 
troubled ;  full  of  sordid  cares,  and  wasted 
by  laborious  trifles :  we  hurry  and  scramble 
round  the  world,  pushing  and  hindering 
one  another,  losing  all  the  peace  and  joy  of 
life.  Mr.  Morris  here  shows  us,  what  sort 
of  life  he  would  like  to  live,  what  is  his 
conception  of  the  mens  mna  in  corpore  sano. 
And  from  that  point  of  view  we  will  dwell 
upon  the  book,  with  only  one  remark  about 
the  preliminary  politics,  or  the  historical 
origin,  of  the  happy  state  which  it  depicts. 
Mr.  Morris  draws  a  vivid,  and  upon  the 
whole,  a  convincing  sketch  of  the  social 
revolution  in  its  last  stages  of  open  conflict, 


and  a  no  less  vivid  sketch  of  its  ultimate 
outcome  ;  he  does  not  tell  us  the  details,  nor 
even  sketch  outlines,  of  the  most  important 
period,  the  period  of  transition.  He  gives 
us  a  dim  notion,  just  a  vague  glimpse  ;  but 
so  far  as  his  book  be  meant  for  more  than  a 
beautiful  dream,  it  is  here  that  he  is  weak. 
No  man,  however  inclined  to  fight  side  by 
side  with  Mr.  Morris,  could  risk  the  terrors 
and  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  unless  he  had 
a  greater  certainty  than  this  book  could 
give  him,  that  all  the  misery  and  the  blood- 
shed would  end  in  peace  and  happiness; 
not  in  some  English  version  of  the  French 
Eepublic,  or  even  of  the  American  Common- 
wealth. 

But  we  are  not  bound  to  take  News  from 
Nowhere  as  a  socialist  guide  book  :   let  us 
consider  it  as  a  vision  of  the  Promised  Land. 
The  two  chief  tenets  of  this  new  faith  are 
these  :   pleasure    in  work  is  the    secret  of 
art  and  of  content ;  delight  in  physical  life 
upon  earth  is  the  natural  state    of    man. 
Whatever    interferes    with   that    pleasure, 
and   with   that   delight,    is   wrong ;    work 
that     cannot     be     done     with     pleasure, 
ideas    that    fiU    men    with    despair    and 
gloom,    stand    self-condemned.     We    must 
have  no  grinding  and  tyrannous  machines 
of    labour ;    no    poisonous    and    blighting 
influences  of  thought.     If  your  factory  life 
makes  of  you  a  sickly  shadow,  or  a  sullen 
brute ;    if   your   subtil  introspection   turns 
you  into   a   barren  dreamer,  or  a  moping 
pessimist :     then,    says    Mr.    Morris,    and 
surely  we  all  say  so  too,   then  away  with 
those  manufactures  and  with  those  meta- 
physics !     Life  has  become  endlessly  com- 
plicated  by   aU  sorts   of  interests   and  of 
wants,  that  do  not  make  life  happier  ;  wo 
must  simplify  ourselves,  and  return  to  "  the 
primal    sanities"    of    nature.      That    fine 
phrase    of     Mr.    Whitman    describes    the 
spirit  of  this  book:  we  are   sophisticated, 
let  us   go   home  to    the   early   "primal" 
sources  of  simplicity  and  joy ;  we  are  per- 
plexed, let  us  go  back  to  the  sources    of 
"  sanity"  and  strength.   Upon  the  relations 
of   art    and   work,    no  one   is   any   longer 
doubtful,  where  the  truth  lies.     Although 
little  advance  be  made  towards  the  perfect 
conditions   of  beautiful    workmanship,    in 
theory  we  are  all  agreed.     But  the  second 
point    is    less    firmly    recognised.      What 
Browning  called    "the  mere  joy    of    the 
living "   becomes  less  valued    every    day. 
Nowadays  people  seem  to  pride  themselves 
upon  having  headaches  of  body  and  soul ; 
to  relish  the  sensitiveness  of  their  nerves, 
their     delicate     and    diseased     condition. 
Effeminate  persons  give  us  sonnets  upon 
nature,   full  of    fantastic   sentiments,    and 
of  refined  phrases ;    but  a   twenty  miles' 
walk  or  a  sleep  under  the  stars  would  be  to 
them   a  painfully    athletic   pleasure.     Nor 
have  they  that  loving  and  personal  regard 
for  the  very  earth  itself,  which  Mr.  Morris 
so  rightly  prizes  :  that  sense  for  the  mother- 
hood of  the  earth,  which  makes  a  man  love 
the  smell  of  the  fields  after  rain,  or  the 
look  of  running  water.     These  things,  to 
the  modern  poet,  are  so  much  material  for 
rhyme  and  metaphor  :  "  rain  "  and  "  pain," 
"  stream"  and  "dream."     We  have  fallen 
in  love  with  a  way  of  torturing  nature  into 
complicity  with  oui-  vague  emotions :    we 
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sliould  do  well  to  gain  the  Homeric  Bim- 
plicity  and  grandeur  of  mind,  the  Lucretian 
sense  of  majesty  and  power,  the  Virgilian 
sense  of  rapture  and  of  glory,  in  the  presence 
of  the  natural  earth.  Mr.  Morris,  from  his 
earliest  poems  up  to  this  book,  has  always 
shown  this  rightness  of  mind,  this  healthy 
delight  in  physical  existence,  because  the 
world  is  so  exhilarating  and  so  lovely.  Man 
has  been  distinguished  from  the  other 
animals  in  many  ways ;  not  the  least  dis- 
tinction is  this :  that  man  alone  takes  a 
double  pleasure  in  his  life  upon  earth,  a 
pleasure  of  the  mind  and  of  the  senses. 

Mr.  Morris,  in  his  account  of  the  reformed 
world,  reminds  us  of  many  various  authors. 
Much  of  his  homely  affection  for  tlie  season- 
able   works    of    agriculture    recalls    those 
"  homespun   Georgics,"   as   Southoy  called 
thom,  of  Tussor,  redolent  of  the  farm  and 
field,    full    of    honest   country  mirth    and 
manners.     Tlien,    again,   many   phrases   in 
the  old  man's  description  of  this  new  Arcady 
remind  us  of  Athenian  writers  and  ideas : 
"  We  live  amongst  beauty  without  any  fear 
of  becoming  efEeminate,  we  have  plenty  to 
do,  and  on  the  whole  enjoy  doing  it.     What 
more   can   wo   ask   of    life  'i "      It    is    like 
Pericles'  great  speech  :  Athens,  he  said,  is 
very     admirable,     (jjiKoKaXovniv    yap     jitr 
tUTcAetas     KoX     (fiiKouot^ovfiiv     aviv     /naXoKi'as. 
Only  we  cannot  help  having  a  general  im- 
pression that  Mr.  Morris's  Utopia  or  Arcadia, 
for  all  its  beauty  and  its  energy,  would  be  a 
little    stupid.      Perhaps,    in    his    laudable 
dislike   of    everything    affected   or   merely 
academic,  Mr.  Morris  represents  his  ideal 
folk  as  underrating  slightly  the  very  joy  and 
pleasure  of  books  and  learning.     Upon  the 
whole,  his  conception  of  man,  as  he  should 
be,   has  much  in  common  with  Aristotle's  : 
not,   of   course,   in   the  practical   ideas   of 
citizenship  and  of  politics,  but  in  the  moral 
ideas  of  man's  character  and  business.     "  A 
long  life  of  virtuous  activity,  according  to 
j'our  own  nature,  and  as  developed  by  exer- 
cise."    Mr.  Morris  would  accept  that  deiini- 
tion  of  a  good  life.      But  it  includes   the 
full  development  of  all  the  faculties;  one 
faculty  cannot  do  duty  for  another.     One 
man  is  good  at  harvest,  and  another  over 
painting,  and   a   third  in  literature ;    now 
Mr.  Morris  at  times  is  inclined  to  say,  that 
if  you  are  serviceable  in  the  fields,  it  will 
do  instead  of  improving  your   mind   with 
books.     It  is  merely  an  excess  of  zeal,  in 
defence  of  despised  and  neglected  employ- 
ments, that  so  makes  Mr.  Morris  unjust  to 
thosewhich  have  been  exalted  with  exag- 
geration.    There  are  too  many  books  in  the 
world  ;    wo  judge  too  much  by  a  literary 
standard  ;  we  ignore  the   culture  of  mind 
and  body  in  other  ways;  but  good  books 
remain  the  best  things  in  the  world,  after 
the  hills  and  the  fields. 

The  picture  of  London,  embowered  in  or- 
chards andset  with  gardens,  is  very  inviting ; 
but  there  is  one  thing  which  in  conscience 
we  cannot  pass  by.  Mr.  Morris  classes 
together  as  "silly  old  buildings"  and  as 
"poorish  buildings"  St.  Paul's  and  the 
British  Museum ;  and  he  speaks  of  St. 
Martin's-in-the-Fields  and  of  the  National 
Gallery  in  one  breath  as  "an  ugly  church  " 
and  a  "  nondescript  ugly  cupolaed  building." 
That   any  man,   and    far    more    that  Mr. 


Morris,  should  couple  together  the  splendid 
works  of  Wren  and  of  Gibbs  with  the 
absurd  productions  of  such  as  Wilkins,  is 
deplorable.  There  are  many  men — and  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  be  one — who,  while 
enjoying  and  reverencing  to  the  fuU  the 
medieval  masterpieces,  would  give  up  a 
dozen  other  cathedral  churches,  could  that 
save  St.  Paul's  from  destruction.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  have  Wren's  design  siioilcd  by 
such  an  abomination  as  tlio  present  rerodos  ; 
but  that  is  removeable.  The  attack  of  Mr. 
Morris  will  remain.  Is  it  that  Vitruvian 
design  in  architecture  is  to  him  very  much 
what  "frigid  classicality "  is  in  literature? 
Let  me  quote  the  wise  words  of  Mr.  Selwyn 
Image  : 

"  Do  not  go  demanding  everywhere  your  own 
idols.  In  many  shrines  learn  to  worship  the 
Divinitj',  whicli  is  revealed  entirely  at  none. 
For  sensitiveness,  for  flexibility,  for  an  inex- 
haustible capacity  of  appreciation,  send  up  your 
perpetual  prayers." 

But  there  is  so  much  beauty,  so  much 
strength,  so  much  sanity  in  this  short  book, 
that  our  chief  thoughts  of  it  must  be  thoughts 
of  gratitude.  Its  readers  will  turn,  again 
and  again,  to  these  virile  and  pleasant 
pages,  and  especially  to  those  which  tell  of 
England's  natui-al  beauty,  of  the  sylvan 
Tliames,  and  of  the  Oxfordshire  meadows. 
Like  that  other  Oxford  poet,  who  loved 
"  the  shy  Thames  shore,"  Mr.  Morris  eon- 
soles  and  heartens  us.  We  see,  our  eyes 
clear  of  city  smoke, 

"  Bathed  in  the  sacred  dews  of  mom, 
The  wide  aerial  landscape  spread — 
The  world  which  was  ere  I  was  bom, 
The  world  which  lasts  when  I  am  dead  ; 
Which  never  was  the  friend  of  one, 
Nor  promised  love  it  could  not  give. 
Hut  lit  for  all  its  generous  sun , 
And  lived  itself,  and  made  us  live." 

Lionel  JonxsoN. 


Tlie  Booh  of  Record:  a  Diary  Written  by 
Patrick,  First  Earl  of  Strathmore,  and 
other  Documents  relating  to  Glamis 
Castle,  1684-1689.  Edited  by  A.  H. 
MUlar.     (Edinburgh  :  University  Press.) 

The  above  volume  is  the  latest  issued  by 
the  Scottish  History  Society,  which  was 
founded  under  the  presidentship  of  Lord 
Eoseber}',  some  four  years  ago,  for  tlie 
discovery  and  printing  of  hitherto  un- 
published documents  illustrating  the  civil, 
religious,  and  social  history  of  Scotland, 
and  in  exceptional  cases  for  the  translation 
of  printed  works  of  a  like  nature  that 
have  not  hitherto  appeared  in  an  English 
version.  Tho  names  of  Prof.  Masson  and 
Mr.  T.  Graves  Law,  the  chairman  and 
honorary  secretary  of  tho  society,  and  those 
of  the  well-known  historians  and  specialists 
who  ajipear  on  its  committee,  are  sufficient 
to  indicate  that  its  management  is  dis- 
tinguished by  knowledge  and  judgment; 
and  this  is  proved  by  the  interest  of  the 
eight  volumes  that  have  been  already  pub- 
lished, the  only  translation  among  them 
being  the  Eev.  Canon  Murdoch's  English 
version  of  "The  Grameid"  of  James 
Philip.  The  ninth  volume,  the  "Glamis 
Papers,"  now  issued,  is  not  tho  least  in- 
teresting of  the  series. 


It  consists  of  "  Tho  Book  of  Record,"  or 
diary,  with  autobiographical  interpolation, 
of  Patrick,  First  Earl  of  Strathmoro,  edited 
from  the  MS.  now  at  Glamis,  and  supjjle- 
mented  by  unpublished  contracts  and  ac- 
counts connected  with  that  restoration  of 
tho  castle  to  which  the  diary  mainly  relates. 
It  details,  in  a  manner  curiously  intimate, 
tho  struggles  of  an  impoverished  young 
Scottish  nobleman  to  better  the  fortunes  of 
his  family :  struggles  which,  involving  hourly 
self-denial  and  tho  oxactest  care  and  fru- 
gality, issued  in  his  reducing  tho  burdens 
upon  his  estates  by  more  than  one-half,  and 
raising  from  their  ruins  his  patrimonial 
seats  of  Castle  Lyon  and  Glamis  Castle. 

Patrick  Lyon,  third  earl  of  Kinghorn, 
created  Earl  of  Strathmoro  in  1677,  was 
tlio  only  son  of  John,  second  carl,  and 
Lady  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  first  earl 
of  Panmure.  His  father,  a  facile,  ea.sy- 
going  man,  had  gradually  entangled  him- 
self in  various  troubles,  political  and  mone- 
tary ;  and  when  he  died,  in  1616,  his  four- 
years-old  heir  was  left  with  an  in- 
volved and  impoverished  patrimony.  His 
curators  appear  to  have  been  careless 
or  worse ;  his  mother  made  :i  second 
marriage,  and  her  husband,  the  Earl  of 
liinlithgow,  proved  a  most  rapacious  rela- 
tive. So,  in  this  youth's  case,  tho  customary 
result  of  a  long  "well-nursed  minority" 
did  not  ensue  ;  and  when,  in  the  Restoration 
j-ear,  he  left  St.  Andrew's  LTniversity  he 
had  troubles  enough  before  him. 

Denying  himself  "  the  satisfactione  which 
the  most  pairt  of  youth  of  that  aige  desyre, 
of  goeing  abroad  and  travelling,"  the  lad 
of  seventeen  set  himself  earnestly  to  "the 
restoring  of  my  familly  to  some  conditione 
of  living,  for  which  I  was  determin'd  to 
spare  no  pains  or  travell,  after  which  time 
I  did  verie  seldomo  give  my  curators  the 
trouble  of  meeting  togither." 

In  May  of  that  year,  1660,  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Castle  Lyon  (now  known 
by  its  original  name  of  Castle  Huntly)  in  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie.  So  dismantled  was  tho 
place,  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  a  bed 
from  Mylne,  the  minister  of  Longforgan, 
and  to  buj'  back  from  his  father-in-law, 
"  att  a  deere  enough  rate,"  the  furniture 
of  a  single  room,  and  certain  silver  spoons, 
"  whereupon  my  father's  and  mother's 
names  were,"  finding  also  "  some  old  j)otts 
and  i)ans  q*  were  verio  usefull,  so  within 
few  days  1  gott  two  rowmes  more  dressed 
up  as  a  begers  cloak  consists  of  many  cluts 
of  divers  colors."  Next  ho  sent  for  his  only 
sister,  the  devoted  Elizabeth,  afterwards 
Lady  Aboyne  ;  and  her  woman's  hand  gave 
some  beaut}'  to  the  place,  stitching  and 
arranging  the  "  suite  of  arras  hangings  and 
tho  Inglish  cloth "  that  had  come  from 
London.  For  "  so  young  as  were  both,  we 
considted  togither  and  partlie  by  our  owne 
conclusions  and  partlie  by  advice "  they 
"  got  togither  as  much  of  cours  furniture  as 
in  a  verie  mean  and  sober  way  filled  all  the 
rooms  of  mj-  house." 

To  London  he  himself  went  in  tho 
autumn,  "  to  kiss  his  Majesty's  hands  "  : 

"  But  I  bought  Htle  or  nothing  that  time  safe 
cloaths  q*  were  necessary  for  me,  yet  even 
verie  Title  of  that  being  still  in  mourning  for 
my  mother.     Sonic  things    I  brought  for  my 
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sisters  use  fltt  for  her  when  her  mourning 
was  over,  so  that  I  made  all  my 
jorney  for  two  hunder  pond  sterlin,  and  had  I 
been  as  moderate  in  all  my  several!  jorneys  to 
that  place  since  from  q<^''  I  have  brought 
things  of  great  value  for  the  furniture  of  my 
liouses,  I  had  saved  many  a  pound  and  pennie, 
but  I  acknowledge  a  great  dale  of  weakness  in 
my  humour  that  way  inclining  to  be  verie  pro- 
fuse upon  all  things  of  ornament  for  my  houses 
as  I  have  been  upon  building.  Let  this  only 
serve  to  excuse  me  if  in  this  I  have  exceeded 
that  what  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  first  or 
expended  upon  the  second  has  been  acquyr'd 
with  pains  and  Industrie,  and  performed  with 
much  care  and  labour,  and  will  bo  tokn's  of 
both  {heiiifj  tltinfis  of  Lovcj  iniliifaiicr)  to  my 
posterity  who  I  hope  shall  enjoy  the  pleasur 
of  it  whereas  indeed,  I  have  sufi'orod  the  toil." 

Presently,  however,  in  August,  1662, 
came  his  marriage  to  Lady  Helen  Middleton, 
second  daughter  of  the  celebrated  soldier  of 
fortune  of  the  name,  then  in  the  heyday  of 
his  short-lived  power  as  royal  representative 
in  Scotland.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood-house,  by  Arch- 
bishop Sharp,  the  Commissioner's  close  ally 
at  the  time.  Now,  surely,  was  an  occa- 
sion when  the  virtuoso-bridegroom  might 
fittingly  indulge  his  taste;  so  "I  caused 
bring  home  a  verie  fin  cabinet  the  better 
was  not  in  the  Kingdome  in  these  days 
which  I  never  told  my  wyfe  of  till  her  com- 
ing home,  and  upon  her  first  coming  into 
her  own  chamber  I  presented  her  with  the 
keyes  of  the  Cabinet." 

The  first  eight  years  of  their  wedded  life 
were  spent  at  Castle  Lyon,  where  the  earl, 
gradually  as  his  means  permitted,  carried 
on  the  building  operations  begun  by  his 
father,  which  transformed  the  house  from 
"  a  mere  place  of  refuge  in  time  of  trouble, 
with  ane  old  scurvie  battlement,"  into  a 
dwelling  suited  to  modern  ways  of  life." 

"Such  houses  as  it  formerly  was,"  remarks  the 
peace-loving,  "gear-getting"  earl,  "truly  are 
quyt  out  of  fashione,  as  feuds  are,  which  is  a 

great  happiness and  I  wis  that 

everie  man  who  has  such  houses  would  reforme 
them,  for  who  can  delight  to  live  in  his  house 
as  in  a  prisone." 

Next  he  turned  his  attention  to  "Old 
Glammiss,"  which  had  been  improved  and 
added  to  by  his  grandfather,  the  first  earl, 
who  is  stated  by  tradition — unsupported, 
however,  by  documentary  evidence — to  have 
worked  from  plans  furnished  by  Inigo 
Jones.  In  1G7()  he  removed  with  his  family 
to  his  princii^al  seat,  adjoining  his  greatest 
estates,  establishing  himself  "in  that  storry 
of  the  old  liouse  qch  is  on  the  top  of  the 
great  staircaice  for  tliat  storry  was  only 
glazed  att  that  time  "  :  and  the  rest  of  the 
diary  contains  a  detailed  account  of  his 
restorations,  and  of  the  management  of  his 
estate  and  general  affairs.  It  breaks  off 
with  an  entry,  on  15  Juno,  1689,  of  a  pay- 
ment to  "  Mr.  Eankyne,  Catechist  in 
Dundee,"  the  reason  for  its  abrupt  ending 
being  that  the  writer  was  much  occupied, 
just  then,  with — a?i  attempted  rebellion.  He 
had  engaged,  along  with  his  son  and  the 
Earls  of  Southesk  and  Callander,  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  restore  James  II. :  but  presently 
he  submitted  himself  to  the  dominant 
powers,  retired  to  Glamis,  resumed  the  im- 
provement of  liis  houses  and  estates,  and 
finally  died  peaceably  seven  years  later. 


The  various  entries  in  the  diary  include 
much  that  is  interesting  to  the  student  of 
social  manners  and  conditions.  Mr.  Millar, 
in  his  careful  introduction,  has  pointed  out, 
in  particular,  the  lig:ht  that  is  thrown  upon 
the  monetary  condition  of  Scotland  at  the 
time  ;  how  inadequate  was  the  supply  of 
metal  coinage  ;  to  how  large  an  extent  pay- 
ment in  kind  survived  ;  and  how  commonly 
bonds,  passing  through  various  hands,  were 
used  as  a  substitute  for  a  paper  currency. 
The  involved  "  tripartite  compact"  between 
Lord  Stratlimore,  the  Crown,  and  the  town 
of  Edinburgh,  referred  to  at  p.  90,  may 
also  bo  noted  as  a  strange  method  of  finan- 
cial adjustment. 

Not  loss  interesting  are  the  references  to 
art  that  occur  in  connection  with  the  restora- 
tion of  Glamis,  and  the  adornment  of  its 
newly  erected  walls.  Whatever  doubt  may 
exist  regarding  the  architect  of  the  structure 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
there  is  none  as  to  the  designer  of  the 
important  additions  of  Lord  Strathmore's 
time ;  for  he  tells  lis  that  he 

"  did  not  call  in  such  as  in  this  age  were  known 
&  reput  to  be  the  best  judges  and  contrivers, 
for  I  never  bestowed  neither  money  nor  gold 
upon  this  head,"  but  "  I  did  upon  my  first 
resol""  of  the  chenge  which  I  have  made  here 
make  a  skame  and  draught  of  my  whole 
project,  for  unless  men  so  doe  they  will  infalli- 
bly fall  into  some  mistake,  doe  that  w*  they  will 
repent  ym  selves  aftr,  &  be  obleiged  to  pull 
their  own  work  downe  agane.  Therefore  neces- 
sarie  it  is  for  a  man  to  desyne  all  at  once  (chalk 
is  no  sheers,  and  the  desyning  thereof  does  not 
impose  any  necessity  upon  the  projector  but 
that  he  may  veie  well  prosecut  his  designe  by 
peceniale  as  he  can  ...)...  yet  a  man  by 
this  way  prosecuting  his  designs,  w*  certainly 
is  the  best  ani  easiest,  needs  extremely  to  be 
tempered  with  patience." 

The  walls  once  erected,  he  set  to  work 
upon  their  decoration.  We  have  record  of 
purchases  from  "  Bailzie  Brand  in  Edin''-," 
of  "  a  cabinet  for  my  fyne  bed  chamber,  a 
very  large  looking  glass  for  the  drawing- 
roume.  Table  &  Hands  of  Italian  paste,  very 
fine,  &  two  special  good  glasses."  Mr.  Millar 
prints  James  Bristowe's  contract  for  repair- 
ing the  organ  at  Glamis,  an  instrument 
probably  purchased  by  the  Earl ;  for  the 
editor  shows  good  reason  for  believing  that 
this  may  have  been  the  organ  of  the  Chapel 
Eoyal  in  Holyrood,  "  masterfully  broken 
down"  by  the  Presbyterians  in  1638,  which 
tlie  kirk  session  of  that  parish  decided,  in 
16-13,  should  "  be  sold  for  a  tolerable  price 
&  the  money  given  to  the  poor." 

The  contract  which  the  Earl  entered  into, 
in  1688,  with  "Mr.  DeVite,"  or  "  Dewett 
Limner,"  for  the  execution  of  portraits  and 
decorative  work  in  the  castle  is  printed  in 
full.  This  artist  was  the  Dutch  painter, 
Jacob  de  Wet,  who,  with  Jan  Van  Sant- 
voort,  the  carver,  is  responsible  for  the  series 
of  royal  portraits  and  the  decorations  at 
Holyrood  Palace.  The  accounts  for  his 
work  there,  which  was  ended  in  1686,  have 
been  printed  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Eobert- 
son  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 
The  settlement  for  payment  of  what  he  did 
at  Glamis  led  to  a  protracted  law-suit :  and 
the  painter's  account,  with  his  Lordship's 
quaint  remarks  thereon,  is  given  at  page 


107  of  the  present  volume.  The  items  in- 
clude pictures  of  "Diana,"  "Europia,"  and 
"  Icarus  "  ;  and  the  Earl  notes  that  he  had 
paid  more  than  the  contracted  price, 

"w<^i'  he  ohoiced  rather  to  doe  then  to  fall 
short,  considering  lymning  a  generous  trade, 
and  the  Earle  himself  being  ane  encourager  of 
artists  designed  no  unjust  thing  to  Mr.  d'vit, 
and  the  Earle  wishes  w'  all  his  heart  that  Mr. 
d'vit  had  made  as  good  and  profitable  acct.  of 
his  tyme  ever  since  as  he  did  for  the  short  time 
he  was  w'  the  Earle  of  Strathmore." 

The  reference  here  is  to  the  fact  that,  after 
ending  his  work  in  the  North,  De  Wet  had 
embroiled  himself  in  politics,  had  been 
seized  and  roughly  treated  by  an  anti- 
Orango  meb  in  Edinburgh,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  accept  shelter  for  himseU  and 
his  daughter  at  Glamis. 

Other  interesting  references  bearing  upon 
art  occur  in  Mr.  Millar's  notes,  appended  to 
"  The  Book  of  Eecord."  These  include  an 
excellent  brief  biography  of  Sir  William 
Bruce,  of  Balcaskie  and  Kinross,  architect 
of  the  portion  of  Holyrood  Palace  erected 
by  Charles  II.  ;  and  by  far  the  best  account 
that  has  yet  appeared  of  John  Slezer,  an 
account  founded  upon  Mr.  Millar's  "  Eoll  of 
Eminent  Burgesses  of  Dundee,"  supple- 
mented by  an  examination  of  documents  in 
the  Advocates'  Library,  and  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  C.  S.  Home-Drummond-Moray. 

We  have  indicated  the  value  of  the 
volume  as  illustrating  social  manners  and 
art  in  Scotland  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  perhaps,  after  aU, 
its  deejjest  interest  may  be  a  more  purely 
personal  and  individual  one,  an  interest 
lying  in  the  curiously  intimate  picture  which 
the  book  affords  of  this  old-world  Scottish 
lord,  who,  from  the  humble  days  when  he 
was  "  but  a  nominal  Earle  and  in  every 
man's  apprehensione  the  estate  irrecover- 
able," was  gradually  "  out  of  weakness 
made  strong  "  ;  and  who,  with  his  eye  con- 
tinually fixed  upon  "  things  of  Long  in- 
durance,"  was  able^simply  by  constant  and 
scrupulous  care  for  those  small  matters, 
which,  disregarded,  cause  a  man  to  "  perish 
little  by  little " — to  build  up  the  walls  of 
one  of  Scotland's  stateliest  castles  whore, 
now  that  two  centuries  have  gone,  his 
descendants  still  inhabit.        J.  M.  Gray. 


Za    Fin   du    Paganisme.     Par    G.   Boissier. 
(Paris:  Hachette.) 

M.  Gaston  Boissier,  so  agreeably  known 
by  his  sketches  of  Cicero  and  his  friends,  his 
account  of  Eoman  religion  earlier  than  tlio 
Antonines,  and  his  Promenades  ArcMologiques, 
has  been  making  a  series  of  excursions  into 
a  period  not  so  familiar  and  far  less  purely 
classical.  He  writes  like  a  man  who  has 
enjoyed  a  change,  and,  with  his  wonted 
skill,  he  makes  his  readers  share  his 
pleasure.  But  M.  Boissier's  way  of  com- 
posing a  book— the  uniting  of  papers 
previously  published  singly — lends  itself 
very  readily  to  an  art  in  which  he  excels, 
that  of  making  a  little  go  a  long  way ;  and 
our  enjoyment  of  his  limpid  and  well- 
weighed  essays  is  at  times  marred  by  the 
reflection  that  their  clever  author  might  bo 
doing  more  full  and  solid  work.  M. 
Boissier  has  gold  to  give,  but,  like  the  gold 
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which   Martial    received    from    his    friend 
Paullus,  it  is  gold  beaten  out  rather  thin. 

The  period  of  the  later  struggles  of 
paganism  and  Christianity  has  been  well, 
though  not  very  recently,  worked ;  and 
M.  Boissier  does  not  care  to  write  a  complete 
history,  to  give  all  the  facts,  or  to  make  out 
a  complete  list  of  the  causes  which  deter- 
mined the  issue  of  the  contest.  About  the 
curious  and  almost  unstudied  phenomena 
which  a  dying  religion  presents,  he  has 
little  to  say.  But  he  gives  us  taking  por- 
traits of  the  last  pagans  and  of  the  first 
Christians,  and  a  succession  of  bright 
pictures  of  men,  of  institutions,  and  of 
incidents.  The  attractive  character  of 
Praetextatus,  the  truth  about  the  jDersecu- 
tions,  the  mission  from  the  senate  to  Gratian 
to  reclaim  the  altar  of  Victory,  are  brought 
vividly  before  us ;  and  Syuimachus  helps  us  to 
live  in  the  better  pagan  society  of  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  polished,  tolerant,  and 
with  no  sense  of  coming  danger  from 
abroad. 

But  there  is  at  least  as  fuU  an  account  of 
the  early  Christians,  studied  not  in  their 
beliefs  or  practices,  but  in  their  writers. 
From  Constantino,  of  the  truth  of  whose 
conversion  M.  Boissier  is  more  certain  than 
some  historians  have  been,  we  pass  to  a 
survey  of  the  Fathers,  whom  a  rough 
division  classifies  as  "  opportunistes "  or 
"  intransigeants."  The  judicious  Augus- 
tine ;  Tertullian,  uncompronusing,  but  bent 
on  spoiling  the  Egyptians ;  Minucius,  the 
fair-minded  ;  Jerome,  the  regretful  scholar  ; 
and  the  unflinching  Ambrose — all  these 
stand  out  in  their  relation  to  the  great 
questions  of  their  day.  Few  questions  were 
more  important  than  that  of  the  education 
for  young  Christians,  and  few  distinguish 
more  clearly  the  two  veins  of  reasonable 
and  of  fanatical  Christian  feeling. 
"  Parmi  les  Chretiens  qui  appartenaient  aux 
classes  lettrees  de  I'empire,  il  n'en  est  presque 
aucim  chez  qui  Ton  ne  retrouvc  rinfluence  des 
deux  enseigncments  qu'ils  avaient  regus,  celui 
de  I'ecole  et  celui  de  I'eglise." 
But  not  all  were  well  disposed  to  the 
former. 

M.  Boissier  has  acquitted  himself  very 
successfully  on  the  diificiilt  subject  of  the 
apostate  emperor  Julian.  He  does  justice 
to  his  remarkable  versatility  of  talent.  He 
brings  out  the  full  importance  of  the  em- 
peror's essay  on  King  Sun  (one  of  our  most 
important  documents  for  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  curious  character  of  Julian), 
and  shows  how  Julian  was  much  less  of  a 
IDhilosopher  than  a  mystic.  He  goes  pretty 
fully  into  the  question  why  Julian  failed  in 
his  religious  enterprise,  though  he  overlooks 
the  decisive  fact  that  the  emperor's  days 
were  too  few  in  the  land.  But  Julian's 
attempt  to  reconvert  the  world  to  its  old 
paganism  was  a  hopeless  one.  Eeligions 
have  their  day;  and  the  pagan  religion, 
like  the  art  which  sprang  out  of  it,  had 
completed  its  cycle  of  development  and 
decay  even  before  Julian's  time.  Had  he 
succeeded  in  turning  men  away  from 
Christianity,  his  new-old  State  religion 
would  have  been  something  very  different 
from  what  he  looked  back  to.  That  religion, 
with  cults  considerably  modified, 
"avec    un  clerge  bien    organise    et    surveille 


severemont,  un  ensoignement  moral  ct  des 
dogmes,  des  hositices  dependant  des  temples  et 
tout  un  systeme  de  secours  charitables  dans  la 
main  des  pri'tres,  etait  en  realite  uno  religion 
nouvelle." 

Feanklin  T.  Eichasds. 


NKW   NOVELS. 


Kilmallie.     By  Henry  Johnston.     In  2  vols. 
(Ward  &  Downey.) 

A  Rainbow  at  NigJd.     By  M.  E.  Le  Clerc- 
In  2  vols.     (Hurst  &  Blackett.) 

The   Seal  of  Fate.      By  Lady  Pollock  and 
Walter  Herries  Pollock.     (Longmans.) 

Pretty  Mm  Smith.     By  Florence  Warden. 
(Heinemann.) 

The    Soul  of  Counieis    Adrian.      By    Mrs. 
Campbell  Praed.     (Trischler.) 

Sare  Me  from  mij  Friends.     Bj'  E.  F.  Knight. 
(Longmans.) 

Drifting  Apart.     ByKatherine  S.  Macquoid. 
(Percival.) 

Monsieur  Judas.  By  Fergus  Hume.  (Spencer 

Blackett.) 
Peehaps  the  best,  and  certainly  the  easiest, 
way  of  indicating  briefly  the  nature  of 
Mr.  Johnston's  Kthnallie  is  to  say  that  in 
theme  and  treatment  it  reminds  one  almost 
continuously  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie's  master- 
pieces— Auld  Licht  Idylls  and  A  Window  in 
Thrums.  This,  however,  is  a  remark  which 
is  susceptible  of  being  misunderstood  in  two 
ways ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  _^to 
explain  that  there  is  no  intention  of  repre- 
senting Mr.  Johnston  as  Mr.  Bame's  equal, 
which  would  be  flattery,  or  as  Mr.  Barrie's 
imitator,  which  would  be  injustice.  The 
writer  of  the  Thrums  stories  is  unmistak- 
ably a  man  of  genius ;  the  writer  of  Kil- 
mallie cannot  be  so  described,  though  ho  has 
sufficient  observation,  humour,  and  literary 
skill  to  make  his  book  very  enjoyable 
reading.  Mere  imitative  work  it  certainly 
is  not,  for  it  follows  on  the  lines  of  its 
predecessor.  Chronicles  of  Glenbuclie ;  and, 
when  the  Chronicles  appeared,  its  author, 
as  a  delineator  of  rural  life  in  the  Lowlands, 
was  practically  alone,  with  no  later  rivals 
than  Gait  and  Dr.  Alexander.  The  new 
book,  like  its  forerunner,  is  not  a  novel  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  but  rather  a  series  of 
sketches,  held  together  by  a  thin  thread  of 
continuous  narrative  ;  and  its  interest,  like 
that  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranfordf  lies  in  the 
veracious,  sympathetic,  and  humorous  pre- 
sentation of  the  characteristic  features  of 
a  simple  out-of-the-world  community,  where 
the  play  of  the  primitive  instincts  is  held  in 
check,  not  by  the  conventions  of  a  complex 
urban  civilisation,  but  by  odd  parochial  tradi- 
tions of  moral  and  social  propriety,  which  are 
really  a  great  deal  more  formidable.  Jul- 
mallie  is  full  of  good  things,  so  good  indeed 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  Mr.  John- 
ston's sketches  bears  away  the  beU ;  but 
Wattie  Dron's  courtship  of  the  severe  Miss 
Wilson,  the  conversation  concerning  the 
minister's  portrait,  and  the  description  of 
the  tea-party  given  by  the  Misses  Macnee, 
which  ends  with  the  terrible  charge  brought 
by  the  elder  lady  against  a  candidate  for  the 
eldership,  are  all  delicious.  Mr.  Johnston 
evidently  knows  well  the  life  of  which  he 


writes,  and  he  can  depict  it  not  merely  with 
fidelity,  but  with  grace,  humour,  and  pic- 
turesquonoss. 

Eeaders  of  that  pleasant  book,  Mistress 
Beatrice  Cope,  know  that  Miss  Le  Clerc  is  not 
a  beginner ;  and,  in  any  depreciatory  sense 
of  the  word,  she  cannot  fairly  be  called  an 
amateur,  for  her  writing,  qua  writing,  is 
that  of  one  who  has  left  her  'j)rentice  stage 
behind.  Tliero  is,  however,  something  in 
the  construction  of  A  Ilainbow  at  Night 
which  is  not  unjustly  described  by  the  word 
amateurish.  Miss  Le  Clerc  does  not  seem 
to  have  made  up  her  mind  whether  she 
wanted  to  produce  an  elaborate  sketch  or  a 
formal  novel,  and  the  natural  result  of  her 
indecision  is  that  she  has  fallen  between  two 
stools.  As  a  sketch  the  book  lacks  sim- 
plicity of  narrative  scheme ;  as  a  novel  it  is 
deficient  in  the  symmetry  of  form  that  is 
essential  to  imaginative  satisfaction.  The 
story  has  neither  artistic  opening  nor  artistic 
close ;  it  breaks  upon  us  and  breaks  away 
from  us  in  a  hap-hazard  fashion.  There 
are  in  the  book  two  or  three  very  well- 
drawn  characters,  and  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  good  situations  ;  but  the  author  does 
not  seem  able  to  utilise  them  effectively  for 
narrative  purpose,  and  consequently,  in  spite 
of  its  really  admirable  writing,  the  story 
fails  either  to  move  or  interest  us.  This  is 
a  defect  for  which  merely  literary  virtues, 
howsoever  respectable,  are  inadequate  to 
atone. 

The  Seal  of  Fate  is  a  romance  of  con- 
temporary German  life,  which  is  graceful 
throughout,  and  not  wanting  in  passages  of 
sombre  power.  The  central  narrative  motif 
of  the  story  is  the  search  of  the  young  Baron 
Fiirstenberg  for  the  man  who  has  done  to 
death  his  dearest  friend,  Otto  Hiilfermann, 
and  the  terrible  discovery  that  the  unknown 
enemy  upon  whom  he  has  sworn  to  take  a 
terrible  vengeance  is  the  cherished  brother 
of  the  girl  to  whom  he  has  become 
betrothed.  Of  course  this  is  a  melodramatic 
scheme,  but  there  are  few  things  more 
absurd  than  the  fashionable  habit  of  using 
the  epithet  melodramatic  as  essentially  a 
term  of  reproach.  It  signifies  the  kind,  not 
the  qualit}'  of  art ;  and  in  The  Seal  of  Fate 
we  have  that  adecj^uacy  of  effect  which  is 
secured  when  a  pathetic  and  interesting  con- 
ception is  brought  home  to  the  imagination 
by  workmanship  in  which  there  is  neither 
prosaic  flatness  nor  hysterical  strain.  The 
little  procession  of  events  which  moves 
onward  to  the  denouement  is  skilfully  mar- 
shalled ;  and  though  most  of  the  few  portraits 
are  mere  sketches,  they  are  not  too  sketchy 
to  have  life  and  individuality.  The  Seal  of 
Fate  is  certainly  among  the  best  of  recent 
one-volume  stories. 

A  very  few  gentle  touches  liere  and  there 
would  have  transformed  Pretty  Miss  Smith 
into  a  recognisable  burlesque  of  the  class  of 
fiction  of  which  Miss  Florence  Warden  is  her- 
self such  a  famous  purveyor.  As,  however, 
these  touches  have  been  withheld,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  we  are  intended  to  take  the 
book  seriously  ;  and  this  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task.  Even  the  most  experienced 
reviewer  or  most  indefatigable  novel-reader 
will  find  it  difficult  to  recall  a  novel  in 
which  the  characters   are    led  through  a 
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wilder  dance  of  grotesque  improbabilities 
than  that  through  which  Miss  Warden  leads 
her  heroine  and  the  other  people,  masculine 
and  feminine,  who  figure  in  her  bewildering 
story.  The  Miss  Smith  with  whose  fortunes 
and  misfortunes  the  writer  mainly  concerns 
herseK  is  not  only  very  pretty,  but  very  rich  ; 
and  by  the  provisions  of  the  will  under 
which  she  inherits  her  wealth  she  is  com- 
pelled to  live  in  a  house  attached  to  a 
brewery  in  Battersea — surely  the  hardest 
condition  ever  imposed,  even  in  fiction,  on  a 
young  lady  legatee.  Here  she  is  driven  to 
the  verge  of  madness ;  for  her  bedroom 
chimney,  unlike  any  real  or  imaginary 
chimney  in  litoratui-e,  runs  up,  not  into  the 
open  air,  but  into  a  loft  of  the  brewery, 
whence  some  miscreant  sends  live  owls 
down  into  the  young  lady's  chamber  as  soon 
as  she  is  comfortably  settled  in  bed.  Another 
lady  is  still  more  unfortunate,  for  she  is 
hurled  into  a  machine  and  torn  into  small 
pieces ;  but  how  this  comes  to  pass,  and 
•  what  is  the  fate  of  the  heroine,  the  mis- 
creant, and  the  owls  are  mysteries  which 
wUl  be  revealed  only  to  earnest  students  of 
Pretty  Miss  Smith. 

The  next  two  books  deal  with  what  is 
rather  absurdly  called  "  occultism  "  —  a 
theme  of  which  "  the  judicious  "  are  surely 
becoming  somewhat  tired.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  their  flagging  interest  will  be  revived 
by  T/ie  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian,  though 
the  book,  in  spite  of  many  absurdities 
— or  what  seem  siich  to  the  simple  mind 
• — has  the  "  go "  in  which  Mrs.  Campbell 
Praed's  work  is  seldom  deficient.  The  title 
of  the  story  is  of  the  Hibernian-bovine 
order ;  for  the  peculiarity  of  the  Countess 
Adrian  is  that  she  has  no  soul  at  all,  in  at 
least  one  sense  of  that  rather  vague  word. 
She  is,  however,  a  superbly-beautiful  human 
animal,  with  unusually  well-developed  sen- 
suous instincts  ;  and  in  the  act  of  death  she 
manages  to  transfer  her  objectionably  warm 
temperament  to  her  rival,  who  immediately 
exhibits  a  startling  change  of  demeanour, 
which  proves  repellent  rather  than  attractive 
to  the  gentleman  most  immediately  in- 
terested. Things  are  rather  uncomfort- 
able, when  suddenly  an  adept  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  new  Buddhism  appears  in 
his  astral  body,  exorcises  the  intruding 
"soul,"  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  and 
restores  Miss  Beatrice  Brett  to  her  natural 
propriety,  so  that  she  and  Mr.  Bernard 
London  are  able  to  live  happy  ever  after- 
wards. It  will  be  seen  that  the  story  is 
rather  wild,  but  it  is  both  readable  and 
clever. 

Save  Me  from  my  Friends  is  also  wild ; 
but  it  is  not  in  the  least  clever,  and  is  so 
unutterably  dreary  that  the  reading  of  it  is 
indeed  hard  labour.  The  hero  is  a  man  of 
great  learning  but  still  greater  imbecility, 
whose  need  of  being  saved  from  himself  is 
much  more  pressing  than  his  need  of  being 
saved  from  other  people,  whether  the  other 
people  are  friends  or  enemies.  He  spends 
years  in  constructing  a  system  of  mystical 
philosophy,  falls  in  love  in  a  very  tepid  sort 
of  way,  neglects  his  faneee  for  his  book,  and 
when  the  fiancee  flirts  with  somebody  else 
and  the  book  is  rejected  by  the  first  publisher 
to  whom  it  is  offered,  comes  to  the  conclusion 


that  life  is  no  longer  worth  living,  and  in- 
continently makes  away  with  himself.  This 
was,  of  course,  what  the  newspapers  call  a 
"rash  act":  but  Ealph  Anderson's  suicide 
would  have  been,  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  a  highly  commendable  act  if  it  had 
been  committed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
story  instead  of  at  the  end  of  it. 

The  reader  of  Drifting  Apart  will  get 
more  than  half  way  through  the  book 
before  making  the  discovery  that  it  is 
divided  into  two  tales,  quite  unconnected 
with  each  other,  and  decidedly  unequal  in 
both  mass  and  value.  The  title-.story  is  a 
very  graceful  and  pretty  novelette,  the 
scone  of  which  is  laid  in  provincial  France. 
"  Hetty's  Eevenge"  is  a  much  shorter  and 
slighter  tale  of  fishing-life  on  the  east  coast 
of  England  in  the  bad  old  days  of  the 
press-gang.  The  former  is  a  pleasant  and 
dainty  little  bit  of  work  which,  though 
slight  enough,  has  sufficient  substance  to 
justify  its  appearance  in  book  form  ;  the 
latter,  though  a  good  enough  story  of  its 
kind,  might,  without  loss,  have  been  left 
between  the  covers  of  the  magazine  where 
it  originally  appeared. 

The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cah,  though  it 
sold  by  thousands,  was  a  poor  thing ; 
Madame  Midas  was  a  still  poorer  thing  ;  and 
Mo7isiew  Judas  is  the  poorest  thing  of  all. 
Those  who  doubt  the  justice  of  this  verdict 
must  read  the  book — if  they  can.  To  bring 
forward  evidence  in  its  support  would  be  a 
sinful  waste  of  ink  and  paper. 

James  Ashceoft  Noble. 


SOME    VOLUMES    OF    VERSE. 

A  Vision  of  Empires.  By  Gabriel  H,  Cremer. 
(Parker. )  The  author  of  this  epic  poem  describes 
himself  upon  his  title-page  as  "  late  scholar  of 
Winchester  and  New  CoUege,  Oxford."  That 
is  a  designation  which  Mr.  Cremer's  present  re- 
viewer also  enjoys,  or  rather,  remembering  the 
word  laU',  regrets.  Now,  a  Wykehamist  can 
have  no  greater  pleasure  than  the  discovery  in 
a  fellow  Wykehamist  of  another  name  to  be 
added  to  the  roll  of  Wykehamical  authors. 
So  that  it  is  with  the  truest  regret  that  the 
jjresent  writer  must  take  exception  to  much 
which  prevents  A  Vision  of  Empires  from 
achieving  success.  It  is  an  epic  in  twelve 
books,  and  of  nearly  ten  thousand  lines ;  its 
subject  is  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ,  before 
whom  the  empires  of  the  world  pass  in  review, 
each  with  its  dead  monarchs,  heroes,  poets, 
sages,  and  priests,  making  submission.  Christ 
proceeds  in  triumph  from  country  to  country. 
Each  book  tells  of  one  great  empire,  spiritual 
or  temporal,  pagan  or  Christian,  in  all  the 
grandeur  of  its  history  or  the  beauty  of  its 
genius,  welcoming  its  ti-ue  Master.  The  book 
closes  with  EngJand.  Mr.  Cremer's  great 
teachers  in  literature,  so  he  tells  us,  and  so  his 
poem  proves,  are  Virgil  and  Gibbon.  There 
are  no  fitter  models  in  the  world ;  and  Mr. 
Creuier  has  caught  from  them  not  a  little  of 
their  spirit :  something  of  Virgil's  serenity  and 
majesty,  something  of  Gibbon's  splendour  and 
pomp.  The  poem  is  rich  in  classical  memories, 
and  in  felicities  due  to  a  wide  knowledge  of 
art  and  literature.  And  yet  the  poem  has 
juuch  that  is  of  questionable  propriety  or  dis- 
cretion. There  are  whole  books  which  come 
perilously  near  to  the  grotesque,  not  from  any 
lack  of  dignity  in  style,  but  from  the  author's 
exceeding  boldness  of  conception.  To  draw  the 
picture  of   Christ  travelling  by  the  railroad, 


delivering  orations  in  Christ  Church  haU  and 
in  Trafalgar-square,  or  the  like,  is,  deplore  it  as 
we  may,  to  risk  arousing  unseemly  laughter  in 
many  who  hold  the  Christian  faith  as  firmly, 
with  a  confidence  as  profound,  as  Mr.  Cremer. 
It  is  to  draw  aside  that  veil  of  mystery,  of 
reverential  awe,  which  encompasses  religion, 
even  for  the  most  fervent.  It  is  this  effort  to 
realise  what  is  veritably  ippi\Tov  which  misled 
that  earHer  Wykehamist  poet.  Young,  in  his 
poem  on  the  Last  Judgment ;  which  prevents 
us  from  welcoming  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  great 
pictures.  This,  again,  it  is  which  fills  the 
reader  with  disgust  at  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's 
recent  book  :  perhaps  the  most  terrible  product 
of  enormous  incompetence  of  which  English 
literature  must  be  ashamed.  But  Mr.  Creuier 
is  preserved  from  such  a  disaster  as  that  by  his 
fine  scholarship  and  taste;  nor  can  we  hold 
him  blameable  for  a  realism  of  faith  which  ia 
not  a  more  sentiment,  but  a  lofty  and  mastering 
motive.  But,  to  leave  a  delicate  and  difiSeult 
matter,  let  us  give  a  few  examples  of  Mr. 
Cremer's  poetical  and  scholarly  skill.  Here  is 
the  description  of  the  arrival  at  Athens  of  the 
great  dead  Greeks  : 

"  If  men,  for  years  divided  from  their  home 
By  the  wide  belt  of  desolating  sea, 
Arc  glad  when  they  behold  the  distant  cliffs 
Of  their  dear  country ;   how  much  more  should 

these — 
Wayfarers  in  the  dim  and  silent  land 
Boyond  the  grave,  and  banished,  not  for  years. 
But  through  long  centuries,  from  their  native 

earth — 
Shout  and  rejoice  with  exultation? 
Now,  then,  with  vision  rajit  contemplating 
Their  long-lost  citadel,  some  laughed  indeed, 
But    some  wept   tears,    or    swooned,   in  sheer 

delight." 

And  this  is  the  pictute  of  Pilate : 

"  Alone,  when  now  mine  hom-  of  death  drew  nigh, 
Into  the  desolate  Helvetian  wilds 
I  wandered  ;  and  quick  climbing  to  the  top 
Of  a  grim  mountain,  known  since  by  my  name. 
Quenched  in  the  waters  of  a  snow- fed  pool 
The  dim  ilaiiie  of  my  miserable  life. 
But  neither  then  did  mine  imquiet  ghost 
Find  rest ;  but  flitted  round  the  gloomy  hiU, 
Vesting  the  hiUs  with  sighs ;  until  the  thing 
Grew  scandal,  and  Thy  priests,  in  zeal  for  Thee, 
Scaling  the  mount,  with  candle,  book  and  beU, 
Exorcised  me  ;  imdoiug  the  scant  grace, 
Wrought  by  my  tears  and  penance.     '  Domine, 
Agnus  Dei,  qm  toUis  Sanguine 
Peccata  mmidi,  da  solatium. 
Miserere  mei.'     Wailed  the  mournful  throng 
With  answering  note,  as  when  high  rocks  repeat 
Some  long-drawn  funeral  lamentation — 
'  Miserere  nostri,  Jesu  Domine, 
Miserere  peccatormn.' " 

These  Latin  burdens,  mournful  or  jubilant, 
recurring  throughout  the  book,  have  much  of 
that  moving  effect  which  they  have  in  Dante. 
There  are  also  passages,  too  long  for  quotation, 
which  show  a  power  recalling  far  off  the  great 
verses  of  Milton,  rich  and  stately  with  sonorous 
names,  or  the  great  enumeration  by  Virgil  of 
Italian  towns  and  heroes.  Mr.  Cremer  has,  in 
such  places,  well  studied  the  mighty  march  and 
intricate  music  of  blank  verse.  And  now  and 
again  there  are  lines  and  phrases  most  feli- 
citous :  "  the  blue  light  of  enchanted  rocks  " 
well  renders  in  words  the  magical  atmosphere 
of  Leonardo's  pictures;  "O  splendid  Eoman 
patience  I  "  is  a  perfect  expression  of  the  Roman 
genius  in  its  early  days.  One  more  passage  wo 
will  quote,  from  a  Winchester  prize  poem,  pre- 
served by  Mr.  Cremer  among  his  later  poetry ; 
it  is  equally  simple  and  eloquent,  and  honour- 
ably patriotic.  The  writer  has  been  describing 
Wykeham's  chauntry : 

"  He  sleeps ;  but,  haply  not  beyond  his  ken, 
Springs  from  his  dust  a  race  of  loyal  men— 
A  race  which  spent  its  happiest  boyish  years, 
'Mi(i  the  gray  hatmts,  his  goodness  still  endears. 
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Ah  I    many  a  branch,  by  Death's  rude  sickle 

shorn, 
Now  waits  the  beaiiiing  o£  a  brighter  morn  ; 
Ah  !  many  a  leaflet  in  the  sheltering  earth 
Sleeps  with  the  noble  root,  which  gave  it  birth. 
Yet  doth  the  tree  rear  high  his  mighty  head, 
And  fill  each  year  the  places  of  the  dead  ; — 
A  glorious  trunk,  built  up  of  faithful  souls, 
In  whom  the  tide  of  love  and  life  yet  rolls, 
Life,  which  to  God  doth  consecrate  each  breath, 
And  love,  which  conquers  fear  and  knows  not 

Death. 
He  sleeps  :  his  name  on  steadfast  basement  set, 
Lives  unforgotten  by  his  children  yet. 
His  scholars  still,  five  times  each  rolling  year. 
With  praise  and  jubilee  his  fame  revere ; 
Still  stands  his  statue,  guardian  of  the  door. 
Where  con  his  sons  the  page  of  classic  lore  ; 
Still  shines  engraved  the  chantry  where  he  lies 
On  the  dear  honour,  which  they  chieily  prize." 

Despite  all  the  faults  and  frailties  of  this  book, 
it  reminds  us,  in  its  fine  scholarship  and 
learning,  in  its  true  poetry  and  art,  of  those 
words  of  the  Wykehamist  Somerville,  iioot  of 
The  Chase,  when  ho  addresses 
"  Wykeham's  sons,  who  in  each  art  excel, 
And  rival  ancient  bards  in  writing  well." 

OldandNeio.  By W.H. Pollock.  (Remington.) 
This  is  a  little  collection  of  verses  by  a  well- 
known  writer,  which  has  no  great  pretension 
and  no  great  distinction  :  the  good  in  it  is  not 
veiy  good,  nor  is  the  bad  very  bad.  It  is,  in 
fact,  rather  dull.  We  could  wish  that  Mr. 
Pollock  had  given  us  those  admirable  transla- 
tions from  the  French,  which  have  appeared 
from  time  fo  time  in  the  magazines.  We  have 
here  the  fine  version  of  the  famous  ' '  Nights  "  of 
Musset,  but  there  are  many  still  finer  for  which 
■we  had  been  grateful.  Some  of  his  own  poems 
are  something  in  the  manner  of  Beranger : 
they  have  that  simple  turn  of  phrase,  express- 
ing simple  emotions  in  a  moving  way.  "  Es 
ist  eine  alte  Gesohichte,  Dochbleibt  sie  immer 
neu,"  as  Heine  sings ;  skilled  workmen  can 
always  give  us  these  pretty  verses,  common- 
place, yet  pleasurable  because  of  their  obvious 
and  familiar  sentiment. 

"  The  light  that  travels  down  the  stream. 
Or,  piercing  through  an  opening  slender. 
Falls  through  the  leaves  with  fitful  gleam — 
This  light  my  skill  can  catch  and  render." 

The  reader  knows,  by  instinct  and  experience, 
that  the  next  stanza  will  be  about  "  her  eyes  "; 
and  it  is,  very  charmingly  : 

"  But,  Kweet,  your  eyes  give  out  a  light 

That,  though  I  strive  from  mom  till  even, 
1  never  can  reflect  aright — 
I  paint  the  earth,  and  not  High  Heaven." 

Again,  Thackeray,  Tennyson,  half  the  great 
English  writers,  have  given  us  emotions  of  the 
following  sort,  though  Mr.  Pollock  has  done  it 
pleasantly  enough  in  his  "  Old  Court,  Trinity." 
Here  are  three  stanzas  : 

•'  I  light  my  dusky  meerschaum  bowl. 
And  bend  my  head  on  hands  supported. 
While  ill  my  ears  the  curfew's  toll 
Kings  clear,  although  the  door  is  sported. 

The  eddying  smoke-wreaths  slowly  rise, 
In  pleasure  halt,  and  half  dejection  ; 
I  call  the  past  before  my  eyes, 
And  give  myself  to  recollection. 
Then,  through  the  whirling  rings  of  smoke, 
I  see  my  old  friends'  well-known  faces ; 
I  hear  theu:  pleasant  song  and  joke. 
With  them  frequent  the  old  loved  places." 
Is   it    hypercritical    to    wonder  whether  Mr. 
Pollock  really  attributes  mingled  emotions  to 
the  smoke  of  his  pipe  ?  or  is  it  only  the  mis- 
placed semicolon,  which  is  responsible  ? 

Whisjnr  !  By  Frances  Wynne.  (Kegan  Paul 
&  Co.)  When  an  Irish  maiden  says  "Whisper ! " 
it  is  generally  a  prelude  to  something 
very  pleasant  and  vertraulich,  and  Miss 
Wynne's  little  volume  of  poems  fully  keeps  the 


promise  of  its  title.  In  a  simple  way  she 
rhymes  to  us  delightfully  about  simple  things, 
with  an  engaging  air  of  making  irrepressible 
confidences.  The  facility  and  spontaneity  of 
the  verse  compel  us  to  have  recourse  to  that 
hackneyed  comparison — which,  however,  is  so 
seldom  truly  applicable — of  the  song  of  birds 
in  spring-time.  It  is  really  song,  which  facile 
verse  usually  is  not.  There  is  not  much  passion 
in  it  and  not  much  thought,  but  it  is  melo- 
dious and  sincere,  and  full  of  the  unexpected 
graces  which  wait  only  on  a  true  poetic  instinct, 
'rhe  longer  poems,  with  their  careless  fluency, 
cannot  be  done  justice  to  by  extracts ;  the 
charm  seems  to  evaporate  from  the  single  line 
or  the  single  stanza  as  it  did  from  the  treasures 
which  Emerson  brought  home  from  the  sea- 
beaoh.  But  this  triolet,  entitled  "Sealed 
Orders,"  should  bo  enough  to  make  the  reader 
wish  for  more : 

My  little  violets,  sweet  and  blue. 

When  you  have  reached  the  world's  far  end, 
(io  straight  to— someone  (you  know  ir/io, 
My  little  violets,  sweet  and  blue  !) 
And  tell  him  that  I  send  by  you — 

Ah  !  well,  hi'll  find  out  what  I  send. 
My  little  violets,  sweet  and  blue. 

When  you  have  reached  the  world's  far  end. 

And  there  are  better  things  in  the  book ;  in  par- 
ticular we  may  mention  "A  Lesson  in  Geo- 
graphy," in  which  a  deeper  note  than  usual  is 
struck,  and  struck  with  a  very  siire  and  delicate 
touch. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

A  COMPLETE  edition  of  the  Speeches  and 
Sermons  of  the  late  Archbishop  Mageo  is  now 
being  prepared  by  his  son,  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Magee,  and  will  shortly  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Isbister  &  Co. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  John  Payne,  the  translator 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  is  engaged  upon  a 
metrical  version  of  the  Divan  of  Hufiz,  the 
whole  of  which  has  never  before  appeared  in 
English. 

Me.  W.  D.  Howells  has  collected  some  of 
the  papers  which  have  appeared  in  IIarper\ 
Magazine,  in  the  section  entitled  "  The  Editor's 
Study,"  for  publication  in  a  little  volume  to  be 
called  Criticism  and  Fiction,  which  will  be 
issued  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  James  E. 
Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co.  The  questions  of  the 
superiority  of  American  to  English  novels,  of 
the  evils  of  anonymous  journalism,  and  of  the 
attitude  of  critics  towards  authors  will  thus  be 
again  raised  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Joun  Murray  announces  a  biography 
of  the  late  Dean  Burgon,  with  extracts  from 
his  letters  and  early  journals,  by  his  old  friend, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  M.  Goulburn,  some  time  Dean 
of  Norwich.  It  will  be  in  two  volumes, 
with  a  portrait. 

Messrs.  Longm.\ns  have  in  the  press  two 
volumes  of  sermons  by  the  late  Canon  Liddon, 
on  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  subjects. 

Messrs.  Methuen  will  publish  shortly  a 
translation  of  Ibsen's  drama.  Brand,  by  Mr. 
WiUiam  Wilson. 

The  title  of  Lord  Desart's  new  novel,  which 
will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Swan  Son- 
nenschein  &  Co.  in  a  few  weeks,  is  to  be  A 

Freak  of  Fate. 

A  NEW  novel  by  Lady  Virginia  Sandars, 
author  of  A  Bitter  Repentance,  is  announced  for 
immediate  publication  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
Blackett. 

A  NEW  novel  by  Fergus  Hume,  entitled 
117(077!  Ood  hath  Joined,  will  be  published  im- 
mediately, in  three  volumes,  by  Messrs,  F.  V. 
White  &  Co. 


Mr.  T.  Fisher  U.vwin  will  publish  shortly 
a  curious  book  by  Mr.  Albert  Hartshome, 
entitled  Jlainjinij  in  Chains.  This  barbarous 
praticc  is  dealt  with  historically  and  pictorially, 
the  illustrations  being  eleven  in  number  from 
drawings  by  the  author.  The  work  concludes 
with  an  account  of  the  Halifax  gibbet. 

Mr.  Edward  Howeli,,  of  Liverpool,  has  in 
the  press  two  posthumous  volumes  by  Frances 
Parthenope,  Lady  Vemey,  a  sister  of  Florence 
Nightingale.  One  ■will  contain  five  stories, 
never  before  published,  and  will  be  illustrated 
with  a  reproduction  of  a  portrait  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Richmond ;  the  other  ■will  be  composed  mainly 
of  essays  on  social  questions,  collected  from  the 
magazines. 

UXDER  the  title  Pleasantries  from  the  Blue 
Box,  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  announces  for  immediate 
publication  a  companion  volume  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
K.  Wright's  "  Sayings  and  Doings  of  the  Blue 
Fairies." 

MESSR.S.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.  will 
publish  immediately  Jtnried  Cities  and  Bible 
Countries,  by  Mr.  George  St.  Clair,  with 
numerous  plans  and  illustrations. 

The  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson  has  under- 
taken to  write  for  Messrs.  Swan  Sonnen- 
schein  &  Co.'s  "  Introductory  Science  Text- 
Books  "  a  Manual  of  Physical  Geology.  The 
new  volume  of  the  series,  to  appear  this  month, 
will  be  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely's  Introduction  to  the 
Stndi/  of  Political  Economy. 

We  understand  that  the  first  edition  of  A 
Girl  in  the  Karjiathians,  by  Miss  Dowie,  is 
already  exhausted. 

Our  note  last  week  about  Mr.  Kennan's 
forthcoming  book  on  Siberia  and  the  Bussian 
System,  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  James  E. 
Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co.,  was  not  quite 
accurate.  It  is  not  a  mere  reprint  of  the  famous 
articles  in  the  Century,  but  will  contain  a  largo 
quantity  of  new  matter,  the  preparation  of 
which  has  occupied  Mr.  Kennan  for  some 
time. 

M.  Alfred  Cadier,  pasteur,  invites  sub- 
scriptions (3  fr.  common,  (i  fr.  papier  de 
HoUande)  for  a  forthcoming  work,  Osse : 
Ilistoire  de  VEylise  Beformre  de  la  Vallee 
d'Aspe.  Osse  is  a  small  village  which  escaped 
persecution  in  the  time  of  the  Dragonnades, 
where  three  or  four  hundred  Protestants  have 
maintained  themselves  from  tho  Reformation 
to  the  present  day.  Tho  history  of  the  Valley 
presents  a  good  example  of  the  local  autonomy 
which  formerly  existed  throughout  tho  Pyrenees. 

Canon  Isaac  Taylor  has  decided,  in  view  of 
the  failure  of  his  efforts  at  conciliation,  to  with- 
draw his  name  from  both  the  committees  of  tho 
Congress  of  Orientalists. 

The  first  annual  general  meeting  of  tho 
British  Record  Society  will  be  held  on  Friday 
next.  May  29,  at  4  p.m.,  at  Heralds'  College,  in 
the  chambers  of  Mr.  Athill,  Richmond  Herald. 

The  fiftieth  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  London  Library  will  be  held  in 
the  reading-room  on  Thursday  next.  May  28, 
at  3  p.m.,  with  tho  Dean  of  Westminster  in  the 
chair. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Society, 
on  Wednesday  next.  May  27,  Mr.  F.  T. 
Palgrave,  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  will 
read  a  paper  on  "  Henry  Vaughan  of  Scethrog 
(1622-1695) :  Some  Notes  on  his  Life  and 
Characteristics  as  a  Poet." 

Messrs.  Sotheby  will  be  engaged  in  selling, 
during  the  last  three  days  of  next  week,  the 
library  of  the  late  Charles  Ryan,  of  Newport, 
Monmouthshire,  who  had  devoted  himself  for 
nearly  forty  years  to  tho  collection  of  topo- 
graphical works.  Some  of  the  lots  put  together 
by  the  compiler  of  the  catalogue  will  be  found 
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to  includo  out-of-tlie-way  local  publications, 
such  as  rarely  c.iue  into  the  market. 

A  MONUJIENT  has  been  erected  in  Cathcart 
Cemetery  over  the  grave  of  the  late  Eobort  W. 
Thorn,  author  of  The  Epochs,  .Toch  o'  the.  Knowc, 
and  other  works.  The  memorial  is  of  rough 
Sicilian  marble,  upon  which  is  sculptured  a 
medallion  portrait  of  the  poet,  executed  by 
Mr.  D.  W.  Stevenson,  who  has  been  successful 
in  producing  a  remarkably  fine  Hkeness.  The 
inscription  is  on  a  sunk  polished  tablet,  and 
includes  a  quotation  from  the  poet's  works  : 
"  Nothing  that  is  is  for  itfelf, 
Nor  aught  for  less  than  regal  purpose." 

The  ceremony  of  unveiling  was  performed  by  Mr. 
William  Canton,  the  recently  appointed  assist- 
ant editor  of  Qoad  Words,  who  gave  expi-ession 
to  the  belief  that  "had  Thom  been  offered  a 
crust  and  poetry  or  opulence  without  poetry 
ho  would  not  have  hesitated  to  choose  the 
former."  Among  those  present  were  Dr.  J. 
Stuart  Nairnc,  Messrs.  David  Wiiigato,  A.  S. 
Boyd  ("Twym"),  George  Neilson,  Harry 
Spenoe,  and  Frederick  W.  Wilson. 

The  cheap  edition  of  the  Aldine  Poets,  which 
is  being  pubUshed  by  Messrs.  George  BeU  & 
Son,  has  now  been  augmented  by  six  volumes 
of  Chaucer,  edited  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Eichard 
Morris.  As  the  only  date  here  given  is  that  of 
the  preface  to  the  first  edition  (1860),  it  may 
be  as  well  to  state  that  the  present  issue  is  a 
reprint  of  the  second  edition,  which  appeared, 
with  some  additional  matter  in  the  form  of 
Appendices,  in  1872. 

The  last  number  of  the  Paulhie  contains  an 
article  on  Major  Andre,  suggested  by  two 
portraits  of  him  which  have  lately  been  pre- 
sented to  the  school.  We  call  attention  to  it 
here  because  it  supplies  details  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Dictionary  of  Naiional  Biography,  which 
have  been  derived  partly  from  official  and 
partly  from  family  sources.  Inter  alia,  it  states 
that  his  full  name  was  John  Lewis  Andre,  and 
quotes  the  inscription  written  by  Dean  Stanley 
for  his  (desecrated)  monument  at  New  York. 


FORTHCOMINO  MAGAZINES. 

"Shall  we  dissolve  this  year.'"  will  be  the 
title  of  an  anonymous  article  in  the  Jime 
number  of  the  National  Iteview,  which,  from 
the  well-known  associations  of  the  Eeviewwith 
the  Conservative  party,  is  likely  to  attract  con- 
siderable attention. 

The  Expository  Times  for  Juno  will  have 
several  articles  of  importance.  Prof.  Swete,  of 
Cambridge,  writes  upon  "Professor  Graetz's 
Theory  of  the  Septuagint "  ;  Canon  Cheyne 
contributes  the  first  of  a  short  series  of  articles 
upon  "  Possible  Zoroastrian  Influences  on  the 
Eeligion  of  Israel ";  and  Prof.  H.  E.  Eyle  gives 
his  second  paper  on  "  The  Early  Narratives  of 
Genesis."  Examination  papers  in  connection 
with  the  "  Guild  of  Bible  Study  "  have  been  set 
by  Principal  Moule,  and  Profs.  Marcus  Dods, 
Agar  Beet,  and  J.  T.  Marshall. 

Dean  Butcher,  chaplain  at  Cairo,  is  about 
to  publish  a  stoiy  in  Great  Tlioiu/hts.  The 
subject  may  be  guessed  from  the  motto,  which 
is  taken  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  preface  to  St. 
Roman's  ]Ve]l : 

"  Gambling  a  vice  which  the  devil  has  contrived 
to  render  all  his  own,  since  it  is  deprived  of  what- 
ever pleads  an  apology  for  other  vices,  and  is 
founded  entirely  on  the  cold-blooded  calculation 
of  the  most  exclusive  selfishness." 

The  scene  of  the  stoiy  is  partly  laid  in  Cairo. 

The  June  number  of  'J'he  Theatre  will  contain 
a  photograph  of  the  Church  scene  from  Mr. 
Pniero's  play,  "  Lady  Bountiful,"  now  running 
at  the  Garrick  Theatre ;  and  also  a  photographic 


group  of  "  L'Bnfant  Prodigue,"  with  portraits 
of  MdUe.  Jane  May,  Mme.  Schmidt,  and 
M.  Cortes. 

UNIVERSITY    JOTTINGS. 
Wednesday,  June  17,  has  been  fixed  for  the 
delivery  of  the   Eede    Lecture  at   Cambridge 
by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall.     The  subject  is  "  Natural 
Eeligion  in  India." 

A  MEETING  wiU  be  hold  in  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre  at  Oxford,  on  Friday  next.  May  29,  in 
support  of  the  association  for  supplying  medical 
women  to  India.  Lady  Dufferin,  the  founder 
of  the  association,  will  herself  be  present ;  and 
the  list  of  others  who  have  promised  to  attend 
is  notable  for  the  large  number  of  names  his- 
toric.illy  associated  with  the  government  of 
India.  Among  them  are  the  Marquis  of  Eipon, 
the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  the  Countess  of  Mayo, 
Viscount  Hardinge,  Lord  Lawrence,  Lord  Eeay, 
and  Lord  Kerry. 

PitOF.  EUYS  will  dehver  a  public  lecture  at 
Oxford,  on  Tuesday  next.  May  26,  upon 
"  Manx  Folklore  and  Superstitions." 

To  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  medical 
school  at  Oxford,  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  new 
laboratory  for  human  anatomy,  in  connexion 
wiih  the  University  Museum,  at  a  cost  of 
£7000.  At  the  same  time  grants  will  be  asked 
for  of  £2000  for  the  department  of  morpho- 
logy, £1300  for  ethnology  and  geology,  and 
£350  for  zoology. 

AccoEDiNG  to  an  analysis  of  the  university 
accounts,  published  in  the  Camhridrje  Review, 
out  of  a  total  expenditure  of  £31,500  on  diff'er- 
ent  departments  of  learning,  £21,500  is  assigned 
to  physical  science,  £1600to  classics,  and  £800 
to  history;  while  out  of  £17,000  devoted  to 
building,  £13,000  is  the  share  of  science. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave,  professor  of  poetry  at 
Oxford,  will  deliver  a  public  lecture  on 
Thursday  next.  May  28. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Historical  Theology,  which  was  held  in  the 
common-room  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  on 
May  5,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
an  analytic  edition  of  the  Hexateuch  according 
to  its  constituent  elements.  Besides  Prof. 
Chcyne's  presidential  address,  papers  were  read 
on  "  The  Blessing  of  Jacob  in  Genesis  xhx.," 
by  the  Eev.  E.  J.  Fripp;  on  "  The  Evidence 
regarding  the  Authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,"  by  Principal  Drummond;  and  on 
"Early  Church  Organisation,  with  special 
regard  to  Early  Canons,"  by  Mr.  Vernon 
Bartlet. 

The  lecture  delivered  last  January  by  Prof. 
A.  Macalister,  on  the  opening  of  the  new 
Anatomical  Lecture-room  at  Cambridge,  has 
been  published  in  pamphlet  form  at  the  Uni- 
versity Press.  It  gives  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  study  of  anatomy  at  Cambridge,  from 
the  time  of  Dr.  Cains,  who  had  been  a  fellow- 
lodger  with  Vesalius  at  Padua  under  Montanus. 

Mr.  Brunner  has  given  the  sum  of  £10,000 
to  University  College,  Liverpool,  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  chair  of  economical  history. 

The  committee  of  the  University  Training 
College,  Liverpool,  have  chosen  as  warden  and 
normal  master  the  Eev.  W.  H.  Woodward, 
formerly  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  at  present 
vicar  of  St.  George's,  Everton. 

Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick  will  give  a  lecture  at 
Queen's  College,  Harley-street,  on  Thursday 
next.  May  28,  at  5  p.m.,  upon  "Primitive 
Greek  Moral  Ideas,  with  special  reference  to 
Homer." 

The  Clothworkers'  Company  have  given  a 
donation  of  £250  to  the  extension  fund  of  the 
Maria  Grey  Trainuig  College,  which  now 
amounts  to  £7742. 


ORIGINAL  VERSE. 

IN  OLDEN  DAYS. 
They  ask  me,  will  I  come  and  see 
The  dear  old  home,  where  I  can  trace 
With  Memory's  finger  everyplace. 
And  m  the  garden  every  tree. 
They  eay  "  the  terraces  are  fine 
And  suit  the  Grecian  columns  well," 
It  may  be  true,  they  have  no  spell 
Of  olden  days,  they  are  not  mine. 
"  The  chaplaiu  reads  the  service  now  " 
The  chapel  too  I  should  admire,—     ' 
Of  old  I  knelt  beside  my  sire. 
He  read  the  prayers,  and  I  could  bow 
Jly  reverent  head,  although  he  wore 
On  hunting  days  his  suit  of  pink. 
A  cheerful  sight  it  was,  I  think. 
On  grey  November  moms  before 
The  mist  had  cleared,  as  with  knee  bent 
Eight  fervently  he  prayed,  then  strode  ' 
By  maid  and  groom,  and  off  he  rode. 
Pastor  and  hunter  kindly  blent. 
**■»»«» 

They  ask  me,  and  I  go  at  last. 
The  sun  is  shining  on  the  mere, 
The  plover's  cry  is  shrill  and  clear, 
And  Nature's  welcome  is  not  past. 
For  she  alone  with  soft  caress 
Can  heal,  when  e'en  a  friendly  hand 
May  hurt,  nor  scarcely  understand 
What  turns  a  home  to  wilderness. 


B.  L.  T. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 
The  May  number  of  the  Livre  Modenie  con- 
tams  only  one  article  outside  the  usual  and 
useful  chronicles  of  books  and  book  matters  of 
the  day  ;  but  that  one  is  amusing  and  liberally 
illustrated.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  last  month's 
article  on  advertisement  posters,  with  divers 
full-page  examples,  chiefly  from  Cheret,  the 
bill-Eaphael  of  our  time.  Chdret's  notion  of 
a  poster  was  about  equally  f,ar  removed  from 
the  hideous  monstrosities  of  the  ordinary 
British  hoarding,  and  from  the  mamby-pamby 
"  academies  "  which  a  few  English  painters  of 
repute,  who  ought  to  have  known  bettor,  have 
now  and  then  botched  up  for  the  advertisers. 
We  should  rather  like,  by-the-by,  to  see  Mr. 
Sargent's  idea  of  anaffiche. 

The  recent  numbers  of  the  AHpreiiasische 
Mvnats-schri/t  deal  chiefly  with  questions  of 
local  historical  interest.  About  the  half  of 
Ileft  o  and  6,  July-Sept.,  1890,  is  filled  by  a 
history  of  the  fortifications  of  Konigsberg,  in 
which  E.  Beckherrn  traces  the  growth  of  the 
stronghold  on  the  Pregel  from  the  thirteenth 
century  to  the  present.  Dr.  L.  Neubaur  brings 
some  supplementary  notices  of  G.  Greflinger,  a 
Dantzig  poet  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  the 
concluding  number  of  last  year,  Oct.  to  Dec. 
(which  contains  the  Kant  bibliography  for 
1889  by  Dr.  Eeicke— a  very  useful  summary) 
are  found  a  paper  by  J.  Sembrzycki,  describing 
a  journey  of  the  Wiirttemburg  theologian 
Vergerius  to  Poland  in  1556  in  the  interest  of 
the  Protestant  Eeformation ;  one  by  H.  Bonk  on 
local  names,  comparing  names  of  the  same 
soimd  within  and  without  the  province; 
another  by  A.  Treichel  on  forms  of  address  and 
other  usages  in  workmen's  gilds ;  and  some 
additional  notes  on  the  three  Konigsberg  inter- 
ludes of  1644,  given  in  the  first  quarterly  part 
for  1890.  On  this  topic  the  Ile/t  for  Jan.- 
Mar.,  1891,  contains  further  elucidations,  as 
also  an  account  of  an  interlude  by  J.  Eaue  at 
Dantzig  in  1648 ;  besides  which  it  includes, 
inter  alia,  the  story  of  the  misguided  expcdi- 
dition  of  the  partisan  leader,  Eric  of  Brunswick, 
to  Poland  in  1563  ;  some  letters  of  the  historian, 
J.  von  MiiUer,  to  C.  Morgenstern  the  scholar  ; 
and  a  discussion  of  some  obscure  points  in  the 
geography  of  the  Lithuanian  frontier. 
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In  the  Boletin  of  the  Eoal  Acadeinia  de  la 
Historia  for  April,  F.  Codera  gives  an  account  of 
the  Arabic  MSS.  connected  with  Spain,  pre- 
served in  the  nine  libraries  of  Constantinople 
which  have  printed  catalogues.  He  finds 
there  many  Spanish  authors,  but  only  two  or 
three  previously  unknown.  There  is  a  long 
article  on,  and  two  attempted  explanations  of, 
the  enigmatical  signature  of  Columbus : 


s.  A.  s. 

X    M    Y 


I   X  p  o   PERENS, 

thus  interpreted  by  M.  Eugene  M.  O.  Dognee, 
of  Liege:  "Sit  Sibi  Antecedens  Semper 
Christus  Maria  Jesus.  X  p  (iitt)  o  ferens 
(Columbus),"  and  by  Padre  P.  Fita  (note  p. 
350)  as  embracing  the  three  languages  of  the 
title  on  the  Cross:  "  S(ignum)  S(alvatori8l, 
A(rca)  S(alutis)  xmi  ('"atr,  nomen  meum), 
Xp(iffT)o  ferens.  Colon)."  The  riddle  seems 
hardly  yet  definitely  resolved.  The  other 
papers  are  a  long  and  very  singular  will  of 
Sancho  Diaz  de  Trujillo,  Bishop  of  Morocco 
and  San  Telmo  (1570),  and  a  valuable  report  of 
recent  finds  and  corrections  in  Arabic  and 
Latin  epigraphy. 


THE  BODLEIAN  LIBRARY. 

The  annual  report  of  Bodley's  Librarian  (Mr. 
E.  B.  Nicholson)  for  1890  has  been  published 
as  a  supplement  to  the  Oxford  Univnsity 
Gazette. 

The  total  number  of  separate  items,  printed 
and  MS.,  added  to  the  library  during  the  year 
amounts  to  49,088,  of  which  34,880  were 
received  under  the  Copyright  Act,  7377  by  gift 
or  exchange,  and  6825  by  purchase.  Of  the 
total,  4483  came  from  Germany  and  :2822  from 
France,  while  the  literary  sterility  of  the 
colonies  is  shown  by  the  following  figures : 
British  Asia,  083 ;  British  America,  02  ;  British 
Australasia,  38 ;  British  Africa,  22.  Of  the 
items  received  under  the  Copyright  Act,  about 
one-half  are  periodicals;  bound  volumes 
number  only  5460,  compared  with  2788  parts 
of  ordnance  maps  and  2321  "  cards." 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  report 
is  that  which  deals  with  the  new  MSS.  Among 
donations  the  first  place  is  deservedly  given  to 
the  grand  MS.  of  the  Yasna,  containing  Zend 
text  with  Sanskrit  translation,  presented  by 
Dastur  Jamaspji  Minocheherji,  of  Bombay, 
through  tne  good  offices  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  L.  H. 
Mills.  The  Eev.  Greville  J.  Chester  has  added 
to  his  similar  previous  gifts  fragments  of  an 
Egyptian  litany  to  the  Sun,  two  Coptic  papyri, 
numerous  inscribed  fragments  of  papyri,  and  a 
Bull  of  Pius  VI.  The  committee  of  the 
Egyptian  Exploration  Fund  presented  a  large 
number  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  fragments 
found  in  Egypt,  which  were  formed  into  seven 
volumes.  One  of  these  is  an  early  fragment 
of  a  previously  unknown  treatise  on  the  con- 
troversy respecting  David,  Prince  of  the  Exile. 
An  Aethiopic  MS.  of  the  Psalms  was  received 
from  Mr.  A.  H.  Sayce. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  of  MSS.  pur- 
chased was  178,  of  which  59  were  British, 
10  Greek,  18  Singhalese,  40  Hebrew,  and  21 
Samaritan.  The  chief  purchase  cf  the  year 
was  that  of  the  Fairfax  family  papers,  in 
twelve  portfolios,  consisting  of  portraits, 
pedigree  notes,  letters,  &c.,  ranging  from  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the  year  1800.  Among 
the  other  English  MSS.  may  be  mentioned  an 
apparently  perfect  copy,  in  Korthem  dialect, 
of  William  of  Nassington's  vohuuinous  poem 
on  the  Pater  Noster,  written  by  John  Kylyn- 
wyke  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
and  the  charter  and  other  records  of  the  extinct 
Oxford  Barbers  Company,  in  their  ancient 
chest. 


Of  the  Greek  MSS.,  nine  are  modem  colla- 
tions of  the  text  of  the  Odyssey.  The  tenth  is  a 
leaf  of  an  ancient  wooden  writing-tablet,  closely 
resembling  a  child's  slate ;  and  enough  of  the 
wax  remains  on  the  surface  to  show  that  it  was 
used  for  the  same  purposes.  On  one  side  is 
found  the  Greek  alphabet,  written  above  a 
roughly-drawn  line  ;  the  other  side  contains,  in 
a  much  worse  hand,  the  "  copy  "  : 

0EOCOTAAN0Pnn[OCO]MHPOe. 
This  is  written  twice  in  consecutive  lines ;  both 
times  the  child  has  failed  to  get  the  entire 
"copy"  in,  and  has  written  the  remaining 
letters  at  the  top.  The  writing  may  be  of  .about 
the  second  century  a.d. 

Of  the  Hebrew  MSS. ,  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
eight  are  volumes  of  fragments  from  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  synagogue  at  Cairo.  These  com- 
prise some  fragments  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
written  in  1123,  and  thus  older  than  any 
similar  MS.  yet  known;  an  almost  complete 
prayer-book  according  to  the  Egyptian  rite,  of 
which  no  other  copy  is  known ;  many  other 
unknown  liturgical  fragments ;  and  fragments 
of  unknown  Arabic  translations  and  commen- 
taries, including  one  on  Esther  by  the  celebrated 
Saadyah  Gaon. 

The  donations  of  printed  books  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  modern  privately-printed 
works.  From  Mr.  Henry  M.  Ormerod  the 
Bodleian  has  received  a  unique  and  splendid 
gift — his  father  the  author's  own  copy  of  the 
History  of  Cheshire.  This  was  one  of  twelve 
large-paper  copies,  with  proof  etchings  and 
India  proof  engravings,  and  all  the  arms 
coloured.  The  author  had  added  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  illustrations  (including  water- 
colours  by  De  Wint  and  Copley  Fielding),  and 
bound  the  three  folio  volumes  in  ten. 

Old  printed  books  acquired  by  purchase  were 
mainly  obtained  from  two  donations  of  £100 
each,  given  by  a  member  of  All  Souls  and 
another  member  of  Convocation.  We  have 
only  space  to  mention  a  few  :  Regimen  Sanitatis 
(Nuremberg,  undated,  but  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  supposed  to  be  the  editio 
princeps);  Cicero  DeOfficHs,  ifc,  a  late  fifteenth 
or  early  sixteenth  century  quarto,  with  an 
unidentified  printer's  device  on  the  title-page, 
and  the  name  below  GVILLAVME.  BOISSON ; 
Proclamations  of  Henry  VIII.  against  English 
versions  of  the  Bible  (1530,  but  imperfect),  and 
against  "vacabundes  and  sturdy  beggars" 
(1530),  and  of  Elizabeth  on  coinage  (arc.  1561); 
a  Horace  (Lond.  impensis  Johannis  Harrisoni, 
1592) — an  edition  not  mentioned  in  Lowndes, 
Ebert,  or  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  ; 
Sermons  by  John  Udall  (1596);  a  copy  of  the 
1673  edition  of  Milton's  i^ofnis,  it'c.  iijion  Several 
Occasions,  differing  from  the  copy  already  in 
the  Bodleian  in  giving  the  printer's  address  as 
"  the  White  Lion  next  Chancery-lane  End,  in 
Fleet-street,"  instead  of  "the  Blew  Anchor 
next  Mitre  Court  over  against  Fetter-lane 
in  Fleet-street " — Lowndes  does  not  give  any 
printer's  address,  and  states  that  the  book  has 
a  portrait,  which  is  not  in  either  of  the  Bodleian 
copies ;  Descriptive  Inventories  of  the  various 
Services  of  Plate,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  Crown 
in  the  several  Eoyal  Palaces,  and  .  .  .  Eoyal 
Chapels  (1832) — a  volume  bearing  William  the 
IV.'s  crown  and  monogram,  and  obviously 
printed  only  for  the  royal  household ;  complete 
sets  of  The  United  Irishman,  The  Irish  Tribune, 
and  The  Irish  Felon  (Dubhn,  1848). 

With  regard  to  cataloguing,  it  is  annoimced 
that  last  June  the  curators  authorised  Mr. 
Madan  to  undertake  a  simimary  catalogue  of 
those  MSS.  of  which  there  is  at  present  no 
printed  catalogue,  according  to  a  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Clark.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  work  will  occupy  seven  years ;  but  the 
catalogue  will  be  printed  sheet  by  sheet,  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  got  ready.  Meanwhile,  brief 
hand-lists  or  shelf-lists  have  already  been  com- 


piled, primarily  for  the  use  of  the  staff,  of 
more  than  5000  MSS.,  many  of  which  belong 
to  the  uncatalogued  class. 

The  librarian  has  personally  commenced 
arranging  the  accumulations  of  inscribed 
fragments  of  papyrus,  &c.  Each  fragment  or 
group  of  fragments  is  placed  between  two 
sheets  of  glass  (the  edges  of  which  are  bound 
with  cloth),  so  as  to  leave  both  sides  visible  ;  and 
the  frames  thus  made  are  stored  in  specially 
constructed  cabinets.  The  number  of  frames 
finished  in  1890  was  about  80.  Many  of  the 
fragments  are  Egyptian,  some  Coptic,  but  the 
great  majority  Greek.  None  of  the  Greek  are 
of  any  considerable  size,  and  a  large  number 
can  be  of  no  literary  or  linguistic  value  ;  but 
they  provide  the  library  with  a  useful  stock  of 
material  forpalaeographical  study  (some  of  them 
are  as  old  as  the  Ptolemaic  period),  and  a  few 
may  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  scholars 
for  the  interest  of  their  contents.  For 
example,  one  fragment  contains  parts  of 
twelve  lines,  which  seem  to  be  trochaic  tetra- 
meters, and  by  an  unknown  hand ;  another 
contains  parts  of  twelve  lines  of  a  prose- writer 
who  cites  poetry. 

With  these  may  be  mentioned  two  palimpsest 
vellum  fragments.  The  upper  writing  contains 
parts  of  vv.  20-41  of  Theodotion's  version  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  ;  not  later  than  the  fifth, 
and  possibly  of  the  fourth  century.  The  still 
older  writing  beneath  is  a  Christian  text  not  yet 
identified,  but  containing  a  quotation  from 
either  Matt.  ix.  37-8  or  (less  probably) 
Luke  X.  2,  or  possibly  a  parallel  to  these 
passages.  It  is  not  a  MS.  of  Matthew  or  Luke, 
as  the  ends  of  the  following  lines  do  not  agree 
with  either.  It  is  written  in  very  simple 
broad  and  low  sloping  uncials,  with  hardly  any 
space  between  the  lines. 


SELECTED    FOREIGN    BOOKS. 

GENERAL    LITEBATUEE. 

BoEnHE.  L.     Schillerstudien.     I.     Freiberg;    Engelhardt. 

1  M.  25  Pf . 

BuRMESTEK,  A.    Die  Grossen  Speicherbauten  Hamburg's  u. 

Altona's.    Hamburg :  Boysen.    300  M. 
DiENER,    C.      Iter   Gcbirgsbau  der   "Westalpen.      Leipzig : 

Freytag.    7  M.. 
France,  Anatole.      Li  Vie  litteraire.      3e    SCrie.      Paris: 

Calmann  Lt'-vy.    3  fr.  50  c. 
Fruin,  R.,  en  H.  W.  van  der  Mey.    Brieven  van  Cobet  aan 

Geel  uit  Parys  en  Italii'.    Nov.  1840— Juli  1815.    Leiden : 

Brill.    12  U.  75  Pf . 
GsELL,    Stepliane.      Fouilles   dans   la   ni'cropole  de  Vulci. 

Paris  ;  Thorin.    lO  fr. 

JiRicEK,  C.    Das  Furstenth.    Bulgaricn.    Leipzig:  Frejtaf. 

14  M. 
Laban,  F.    Der  Gemilthsausdruck  d.  Antinous.    Ein  Jahr- 

hundert  angewanilter  Psyebologie  auf  dem  Gebiete  der 

antiken  Plaatik.    Berlin :  Spemann.    3  M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


EGYPT  AND   SYRIA  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  NDJE- 
TEENTH  DYNASTY. 

Mansurah,  Egypt :  May  2, 1891. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  Mr.  Howorth  has 
turned  his  attention  to  the  ancient  oriental 
world  ;  the  Mongols  have  had  too  much  of 
him.  But  he  must  beware  of  trusting  too 
implicitly  to  the  official  records  even  of  Eamses 
the  Great ;  it  is  necessary  to  read  between  the 
lines  of  that  most  boastful  of  Egyptian 
monarchs  if  we  would  know  what  exactly  was 
his  measure  of  success. 

The  famous  treaty  between  him  and  the 
Hittite  king  is  our  best  testimony  to  the  extent 
and  success  of  his  wars  against  the  Hittites, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  Egyptian  text  of 
the  treaty  has  been  "doctored"  a  little  to 
make  it  more  acceptable  to  Egyptian  vanity. 
Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  shows  that  the  war 
between  the  Hittites  and  the  Egyptians  was 
carried  on  until  the  twenty-first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Eamses  II.,  and  that  it  was  far  from 
being  in  favour  of  the  Egyptian  arms.  Ramses 
was  compelled  to  treat  on  equal  terms  with  the 
Hittite  king,  who  had  ceased  to  bo  "  vile  "  and 
had  become  "great";  and  as  the  price  of 
peace  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  Hittites  in 
quiet  possession  of  Syria,  to  marry  a  Hittite 
princess,  and  to  restore  to  their  former  rights 
the  Egyptian  fugitives  who  had  fled  to  the 
Hittite  court.  This  will  answer  Mr.  Howorth's 
first  question. 

As  regards  the  second,  we  have  to  depend  on 
the  most  fragmentary  of  annals.  But  we  leam 
from  the  inscriptions  of  Abu  Simbel  that  naval 
battles  took  place  at  some  time  or  other  with 
the  Phoenician  fleets ;  while  in  the  eighth  year 
of  the  king's  reign  the  mutilated  texts  of  the 
Eamesseum  inform  us  that  various  Canaanitish 
cities  were  captured  and  destroyed  by  the 
Egyptian  troops,  including  Shalama,  which  the 
Tel-el-Amarna  tablets  now  enable  us  to 
identify  with  Jerusalem.    The  southern  wall  of 


Kamak  further  shows  that  even  Askalon  was 
sacked  by  the  Egyptians,  and  therefore  was  no 
longer  at  this  time  an  Egyptian  fortress.  From 
the  rock-tablets  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dog 
River,  north  of  Beyrout,  we  learn  that  in  the 
fourth  and  tenth  (or  less  probably  the  second) 
years  of  his  reign  Eamses  was  waging  war  in 
Syria,  and  in  order  to  do  so  was  forced  to 
foUow  the  coast-route.  This  would  not  have 
been  the  case  had  he  been  master  of  Canaan, 
like  his  predecessors  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty, 
who,  accordingly,  have  left  no  memorials  of 
themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb. 

Mr.  Howorth's  third  question  is  answered  by 
the  fact  that  I  always  distinguish  between 
Palestine  and  Syria.  Palestine  corresponds  to 
the  Kinakhkhi  or  Canaan  of  the  Tol-el-Amama 
tablets,  while  Syria  includes  the  land  of  "  the 
Amorites  "  and  the  coimtries  further  north. 

Lastly,  our  knowledge  of  the  external 
history  of  Egypt  from  the  death  of  Ramses  to 
the  end  of  the  XlXth  Dynasty,  apart  from  the 
Libyan  inva.siou,  is  confined  to  a  few  notices 
which  belong  to  the  earlier  part  of  Meneptah's 
reign.  At  this  time  the  cities  of  the  Philistines 
were  stiU  garrisoned  by  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
Phoenician  cities  to  the  north  seem  to  have 
admitted  the  suzerainty  of  the  Egyptian  king. 
But,  otherwise,  Palestine  was  free  from 
Egyptian  interference.  When  light  dawns 
again,  we  find  that  the  tables  have  been  turned, 
that  Egypt  has  been  conquered  by  Syrians,  and 
that  the  XlXth  Dynasty  has  been  supplanted 
by  a  Syrian  named  Arisu.  Manetho,  in  his 
version  of  the  Exodus,  transfers  this  event  to 
the  reign  of  Amenophis  or  Meneptah,  the  son 
of  Ehampses  (Eamses  II.),  who,  he  states,  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  Ethiopia  with  his  little  son 
Sethos  or  Seti  II.,  while  Egypt  was  given  up 
for  thirteen  years  to  the  combined  forces  of  the 
lepers  under  Osarsiph  and  Canaanitish  invaders 
from  Jerusalem.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be 
in  this  story,  the  Old  Testament  (Ezek.  xvi.  2) 
tells  us  that  Jerusalem  was  at  one  time  in 
Hittite  hands,  and  the  Tel-el- Amama  tablets 
make  it  clear  that  this  happened  after  the  fall 
of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 


THE  SIIAKSPERE    QUARTO   FACSIMILE   SERIES. 
London;  May  19, 1891. 

Your  contributor  has  given  me  credit  for  too 
much  in  his  account  of  this  series. 

When  I  started  the  New  Shakspere  Society 
in  1874,  I  put  down  the  reproduction  of  the 
Quartos  as  one  of  the  things  it  was  to  do,  but  I 
thought  of  reprints  rather  than  facsimiles. 
Four  years  later  Mr.  Griggs  asked  Mr.  Triibner 
about  facsimileing  the  First  Folio  or  some  of 
Shakspere's  plays,  and  Triibner  told  him  I 
wanted  the  Quartos  done,  and  sent  him  to  me. 
Till  then  I  knew  little  of  facsimile  work ;  but  I 
gladly  closed  with  Mr.  Griggs's  offer  to  start  a 
Facsimile  Quarto  Series  under  my  superintend- 
ence, as  my  friends  and  I  had  long  been  indig- 
nant at  tl  e  high  price  (five  guineas  apiece) 
whichMr.  Halliwell  charged  for  the  hand-copies 
of  the  Quartos  that  Mr.  Ashbee  and  Mr.  Price 
made  for  him.  So,  with  the  help  of  those 
friends,  I  got  the  Quartos  edited  gratis  (save  a 
few  copies  of  each  book  given  to  its  editor),  and 
Mr.  Griggs  sold  them  at  six  shillings  apiece. 
But  as  he  could  not  get  enough  subscribers — ■ 
the  English  public  does  not  care  sixpence  for 
the  details  of  Shakspere's  text — he  handed  the 
series  over  to  Mr.  Quaritch,  whose  wider  con- 
nexion enabled  him  to  make  the  set  nearly  self- 
supporting.  Then,  when  Mr.  Griggs's  other 
work  increased  too  much,  Mr.  Pretorius 
undertook  the  Facsimiles  ;  and  so  the  series  has 
been  completed. 

That  it  has  been,  is,  and  will  be  a  help  to  all 
serious  students  of  Shakspere  is  certain ;  and 


this  is  the  end  for  which  we  have  worked.  I 
only  caution  all  users  of  the  book  that  small 
slips  in  transfer  and  in  printing  have  occurred, 
and  in  the  Eoberts  or  Second  Quarto  of  the 
Muhnnimer  NiijhVs  Dream  (in  which  the  editor 
refused  to  conform  to  my  plan  of  editing,  and 
marking  all  differences  in  line)  pages  9  and  10 
were  mistakenly  printed  from  Fisher's  Quarto 
1.  Dr.  Aldis  Wright  found  out  the  blunder, 
and  Mr.  Griggs  issued  a  cancel  for  these 
pages.  The  first  facsimile  of  The  Merrij  TlVce,'! 
of  Windsor,  Quarto  1,  was  taken  froni  a  bad 
copy ;  and  Mr.  Griggs,  at  his  own  cost,  gave  all 
the  buyers  of  it  another  facsimile  from  a  better 
copy  of  the  book.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  the  United 
States,  made  a  list  of  corrections  and  collations 
from  the  Museum  Quartos,  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  trace  him  and  get  the  list  to  print. 
To  all  who  have  helped  in  this  series  I  return 
hearty  thanks.  Mr.  Quaritch  has  consented  to 
sell  separate  copies  of  the  Quartos  at  10s.  6d. 
each,  provided  that  ho  does  not  break  up  a  set 
for  it. 

F.   J.   FURNIVALL. 


SIR  THOMAS  MORE'S  TREATMENT  OF  HERETICS. 
London  :  May  19,  1E91. 

I  do  not  wish  to  shake  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd's 
faith  in  Shakspere  as  an  historian,  or  rather  as 
an  interpreter  of  history,  if  he  only  use  him 
with  due  discretion.  But  to  pin  one's  faith  in 
Shakspere's  accuracy  as  to  matters  of  fact 
would  be  simply  absurd.  The  play  of  "  Henry 
VIII.,"  especially,  is  full  of  anachronisms; 
nevertheless,  Shakspere  is  not  guilty  of  the 
particular  anachronism  of  making  Sir  Thomas 
More  as  Chancellor  take  part  in  a  plot  against 
Cranmer  as  Archbishop.  Sir  Thomas  More  is, 
indeed,  mentioned  as  having  become  Lord 
Chancellor  in  Act  iii.,  but  who  was  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  Act  v.  Shakspere  does  not  tell 
us.  The  incident  really  occurred  much  later  in 
the  reign  than  the  time  represented  in  the 
drama,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  day  was 
probably  Wriothesley.  But  even  at  the  period 
at  which  Shakspere  introduces  it — that  of  the 
birth  of  Elizaljeth — More  had  ceased  to  be 
Lord  Chancellor  for  more  than  a  year. 

That  Mr.  Lloyd  has  still  a  difficulty  in  re- 
conciling the  real  humanity  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  with  his  no  less  real  hatred  of  heresy  is 
not  altogether  wonderful.  It  seems  almost  as 
hard  for  the  nineteenth  century  to  understand 
the  sixteenth  as  it  would  have  been  for  the 
sixteenth  to  realise  such  a  state  of  matters  as 
exists  among  us  in  the  nineteenth.  At  present 
the  only  religion  in  the  British  Empire  which 
is  not  protected  from  positive  insult  is  Christi- 
anity. Parsees,  Brahmins,  and  Mahommedaiis 
have  each  their  scruples  respected ;  but  you 
may  openly  assail  the  foundations  of  Christi- 
anity before  the  most  uncritical  audience  with 
impunity.  Of  course  the  foundations  of  a  true 
religion  remain  unshaken  in  spite  of  this  rough 
treatment ;  but  the  effect  it  has  on  thoughtless 
minds  may  still  be  open  to  question.  To  the 
sixteenth  century  heresy  was  a  very  serious 
evil ;  and  rough  remedies  for  all  kinds  of  evils 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  Even  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  men  were  hanged 
for  forgery  and  stealing.  We  find  now  that 
milder  punishments  are  even  more  effective. 
But  wo  must  remember,  as  I  said  in  my  last, 
that  heresy  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  not 
mere  wrong  opinion  ;  it  was  arrogance  tending 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Coercion  of  some 
kind  seemed  to  be  fairly  called  for ;  and  this 
in  fact  was  Moro's  own  excuse  for  it.  "  It 
was  the  violent  cruelty,"  he  said,  "  first  used 
by  the  heretics  themselves  against  good  Catholic 
folk  that  drove  good  princes  thereto,  for  pre- 
servation, not  of  the  faith  oidy,  but  also  of  peace 
among  the  people." 

James  Gairdnee, 
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THE  CITY  OF  PITDinj-YAVAlI. 

Vienna :  May  16, 1891. 

In  the  Academy  of  April  11,  Mr.  Sayce  gives 
a  translation  of  the  most  important  passages  in 
the  cuneiform  inscription  relating  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  his  reign.  After  the  defeat 
of  the  army  of  Amasu,  we  read  of  "  the  soldiers 
of  the  city  of  Pudhu-Yavan  ...  a  distant  district 
which  is  within  the  sea."  Mr.  Sayco  rightly 
compares  this  Pudhu  with  the  Biblical  Phut, 
which  is  mentioned  by  the  Prophets  together 
with  Lud  among  tho  mercenary  troops  of 
Pharaoh.  Two  Egyptian  identifications  have 
been  proposed  for  the  Biblical  Phut.  The  one 
compares  Phut  with  tho  Egyptian  Punt 
(P-wunt),  a  country  upon  tho  African  coast  of 
the  Eed  Sea,  probably  the  tract  from  Suakin 
to  Massawah  (see  my  Htudun  fur  <lfsch!cliti_' 
Aerjyptem) ;  tho  other  looks  for  Phut  in  Libya, 
agreeing  with  the  old  Biblical  commentators. 
The  second  hypothesis  alone  is  admissible.  It 
is  clear,  then,  that  tho  Pudhu- Yavans  are 
Libyan-Greeks ;  and  consequently  that  the 
Greek  town  of  Kyrene  has  the  best  claim  to  be 
the  town  in  question.  We  learn  from  the 
classics  the  important  relations  of  Amasis  to 
the  town  of  Kyrene,  and  also  that  the  favourite 
consort  of  Amasis  was  a  woman  of  Kyrene. 

J.  Krall. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Sunday,  May  24,  7.30  p.m.    Ethical :  ''The  Place  of  Pity  in 

Social  Work,"  by  Mias  M.  S.  Gilliland. 
MosDAV,  May  25,  3  p.m.    Linnean :  Anniversary  Meeting. 

8  p.m.    Aristotelian:   Symposium— " Heredity  as  a 
Factor  in  Knowledge."  by  Messrs.    S.   Alexander,  B. 
Bosanquet,  and  D.  G.  Bitchie. 
Tuesday,  May  2(i,  .1  p.m.    Royal  Institution  :  "  Four  Periods 
of  Stage  History,  II.,  Gibber,"  by  Mr.  W.  Archer. 

7.45  p.m.  Statistical :  "  The  Nature  and  Uses  of 
Averages,"  by  Dr.  John  Venn. 

8  p.m.    Civil  Engineers  :    Annual  General  Meeting ; 
Report  of  Council  and  Election  of  Officers. 
Wednesday,  May  27,  4  pm.    Mrs.  Jopling's  School  of  Art : 
"  The  Poets  iis  Painters,  VII.,  Landscape  in  Painting  and 
Poetry,  'Wordaworth,"  by  Miss  El.sa  D'E.sterre  Keeling. 

8  p.m.  Geological :  *'  Some  Photographs  of  lli/lo- 
nomus  Li/dH  and  llpadrerppton  Acndia/ntm,^'  by  Sir  J.  W. 
Dawson ;  "  Lower  Jaws  of  Proroptodofi"  by  Mi'.  R. 
Lydekker ;  "  Some  recently  exposed  Sections  in  the 
Glacial  Deposits  at  Hendon,"  by  Dr.  H.  Hicks. 

8  p.m.  Cymmrodorion  :  "  Henry  Vaughan  of  Sceth- 
rog  (1(522-1095) :  Some  Notes  on  his  Life  and  Character- 
istics as  a  Poet,"  by  Prof.  F.  T.  Palgrave. 

8  p.m.     Society   of   Literature:    "The   Origin   of 
Alphabets,"  by  Mr.  W.  Marshara  Adams. 
TnuR.SDAY,    May  28,    3  p.m.       Royal    Institution  :     "  The 
Orchestra  considered  in  connexion  with  the  Development 
of  the  Overture,"  II.,  by  Dr.  A.  O.  Mackenzie. 

4.30  p.m.  Society  of  Arts :  "  The  Study  of  Indian 
History,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Ijewia  Tupper. 

5  p.m.  Zoological:  "The  Animals  Living  in  the 
Society's  Gardens,"  I.,  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Beddard. 

8.90  p.m.    Antiquaries. 
Friday,  May  29,  4  p.m.     Botanic:   "Certain  Relationships 
between  Plants  and  Animals."  I.,  by  Prof.  C.  Stewart. 

4  p.m.  British  Record  Society :  Annual  General 
Meeting. 

8  p.m.  Browning  Society :  "  Browning's  Dramatic 
Method  in  Narrative,"  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Oldham. 

9  pm.  Royal  Institution  :  "  An  Astronomer's 
Work  in  a  Modern  Observatory,"  by  Dr.  David  Gill. 

Saturday,  May  30,  3  p.m.  Royal  Institution :  "  The 
Scientilie  Study  of  Decorative  Colour,"  I.,  by  Prof.  A.  H. 
Church. 


SCIENCE. 

Physical  Eelujion.  The  Gifford  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  Universit}'  of  Glasgow 
in  1890.  By  F.  Mas  Miiller.  (Long- 
mans.) 

In  a  former  volume  containing  the  Glasgow 
Gifford  Lectures  for  1S88,  Prof.  Max  Miiller 
sketched  in  outline  the  theory  of  Natural 
Religion,  which  in  his  opinion  seems  to  be 
tho  only  true  religion,  and  established  the 
method  by  which  it  may  be  most  usefully 
studied. 

Eeligion,  according  to  the  learned  lecturer, 
is  a  perception  of  the  Infinite  in  such  mani- 
festations as  are  able  to  influence  the  moral 


conduct  of  man.  Now  there  are  three 
distinct  cliannels  through  which  such  a 
perception  may  be  obtained.  The  varied 
phenomena  of  the  external  world — such  as 
day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  sunshine 
and  storm — may  be  attributed,  and  by 
primitive  men  are  attributed,  to  the  operation 
of  voluntary  and  intelligent  agents  ;  or  the 
spirits  of  departed  ancestors  are  supposed 
to  survive  and  to  exercise  superhuman 
power — and  this  is  also  a  form  commonly 
assumed  by  the  religious  sentiment  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times ;  or,  lastly,  by 
brooding  over  liis  own  personality  a  man 
may  come  to  think  of  it  as  somotliing 
universal  and  infinite,  as  something  there- 
fore which  ho  more  or  loss  identifies  witli 
the  mysterious  soul  and  self  of  tho  universe 
without  him.  The  first  of  these  faiths  is 
what  tho  lecturer  calls  Physical  Religion, 
and  to  its  study  the  present  volume  is 
devoted. 

It  seems  to  be  universally  admitted  that 
beings  of  superhuman  power  were,  at  an 
early  stage  of  civilisation,  worshipped  under 
the  names  of  natural  objects,  and  clothed 
with  the  corresponding  attributes.  But  the 
fact  has  been  explained  in  very  different 
ways.  Not  long  ago  philosophers  were 
content  to  say  that  undeveloped  intelligences 
naturally  attribute  a  life  like  their  own  even 
to  the  phenomena  of  inanimate  nature, 
especially  when  those  phenomena  are  of  an 
exceptional  and  startling  character.  The 
assumed  tendency  was  described  as  being 
very  prominent  in  children,  and  as  displayed 
even  by  the  higher  animals.  But  the  alleged 
fact  has  been  vehemently  disputed  as  con- 
trary to  all  experience  and  analogy  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  who  however  is  as 
little  disposed  to  accept  tho  alternative  ex- 
planation offered  by  the  groat  sociologist, 
that  the  only  objects  over  worshipped  were 
the  8j)irits  of  departed  ancestors,  who  in 
their  life-time  had  sometimes  borne 
such  names  as  Sky,  Sun,  and  Dawn — 
a  grotesque  hypothesis,  which  the  mere 
recital  of  one  or  two  early  myths  is  enough 
to  refute.  It  sooms  incomprehensible  how 
any  candid  person  can  read  the  Vedic  hymns 
addressed  to  the  fii-e-god  Agni  (=  Latin 
ipm)  as  cited  in  these  lectures  without 
admitting  that  they  refer  primarily  to  the 
phenomena  of  ignition,  combustion,  sun- 
shine, and  lightning.  Tho  author's  own 
theory  is  of  course  that  already  made 
familiar  to  us  through  his  former  works. 
Articulate  speech,  according  to  him,  first 
arose  from  the  cries  uttered  by  primitive 
men  wliile  working  together  in  bands. 
Every  joint  action  found  its  appropriate 
expression  and  verbal  sign  in  a  sound 
resembling  tho  cry  then  uttered — the  clamor 
concomitans  as  it  is  called.  Hence  the  verbal 
roots  to  which  all  language  may  be  traced 
back  denote  actions,  and  actions  alone. 
But  if  every  word  embodied  some  human 
action  it  was  impossible  to  talk  about  any- 
thing without  involuntarily  ascribing  to  it  a 
quasi-human  spirit.  For  instance,  Agni, 
the  Sanskrit  word  for  fire  above-mentioned, 
seems  to  be  connected  with  the  root  AG, 
"to  drive"  (p.  122). 

Now,  without  disputing  what  Prof. 
Max  Miiller  has  to  tell  us  about  the  origin 


of  language,  it  seems  to  mo  that  he  has 
totally  failed  to  explain  the  genesis  of 
mythology  in  a  truly  rational  manner.  If 
primitive  men  were  such  deluded  drivellers 
as  to  talk  themselves  into  believing  in  the 
animation  of  inanimate  objects — if  merely 
calling  fire  "drive"  necessarily  made  them 
think  of  it  not  merolj'  as  a  charioteer  but 
as  an  unnatural  cliild  who  devours  his 
parents,  a  destroyer,  a  conqueror,  a  priest, 
and  any  number  of  otlier  characters  up  to 
that  of  supreme  god  inclusive — then  surely 
they  wore  fanciful  enough  to  make  the  same 
rash  generalisations  from  any  other  of  the 
notes  that  went  to  make  up  tlio  total  percept 
of  fire.  For  tho  nanio  of  a  thing  is  only 
one  among  many  marks  by  which  wo  know 
it,  and  not  more  suggestive  of  life  and 
personality  than  another.  We  are  still 
inventing  now  names  every  year,  often,  if 
not  always,  expressive  of  activity,  h>ut  with- 
out any  mythological  consequences  ensuing. 
Popular  etymology  spells  the  brake  of  an 
engine  "  break,"  with  evident  reference  to 
the  verb  so  written,  but  nobody  ever  repre- 
sents that  useful  contrivance  under  the 
features  of  a  Torj-  statesman.  On  the  other 
hand,  poets,  those  of  them  at  least  who  study 
nature  as  well  as  tlie  dictionary,  continue 
the  process  of  humanising  her  minutest 
details.  Why  then  refuse  to  look  on  primi- 
tive men  as  poets  who  were  the  dupes  of 
their  own  imagination  ? 

But  I  must  beg  Prof.  Max  Miiller'a 
pardon  for  talking  about  his  primitive  men 
as  deluded  drivellers.  According  to  him, 
their  philosophy  of  nature  was  not  only  true 
for  them,  but  as  good  as  ours  any  Any,  and 
not  only  as  good,  but  a  great  deal  bettor. 

"  What  we  call  Physical  Religion,  a  naming  of 
and  believing  in  agents  behind  the  great  drama 
of  nature,  was  inevitable,  and  being  inevitable, 
was,  for  the  time  bning,  true"  (p.  IJ3(i).  Theism 
is  "  a  fundamental  truth  "  .  .  .  "  because  it  is 
founded  in  the  very  nature  of  our  mind,  our 
reason,  and  our  language,  in  a  simple  and 
ineradicable  conviction  that  where  there  are  acts 
there  must  bo  agents,  and  in  the  end  one  prime 
agent  whom  man  m.'iy  know,  not  indeed  in  iiis 
own  inscrutable  essence,  yet  in  his  acts,  as 
revealed  in  nature  "  (p.  30  J).  "  From  a  philo- 
sophical point  of  view,  I  see  little  diiferonee 
between  this  Ether  [as  assumed  by  tho  undu- 
latory  theory  of  li.ght]  and  Agni,  the  god  of 
fire.  Both  are  mythological"  (p.  126).  "Many 
things  in  nature  which  we  are  now  inclined  to 
treat  as  quite  natural,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
appeared  to  the  minds  of  the  earliest  observers 
in  a  much  truer  light,  as  by  no  means  natur:il, 
as  by  no  means  a  matter  of  course,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  terrific,  as  astounding,  as  truly 
miraculous,  as  8ui)ern;itural  "  (p.  33j). 

Apparently  the  attention  of  Prof.  IMiix 
Miiller  has  never  been  called  to  tho  im- 
portance of  prediction  as  a  tost  of  truth. 
Not  only  is  the  hypothesis  of  an  undulating 
ether  framed  according  to  the  strictest 
analogies  of  experience,  wliile  Agni  was 
fabled  in  direct  defiance  of  them,  not  only 
does  the  ether  explain  all  the  phenomena, 
while  Agni  explains  none,  but  the  etlier 
enabled  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  to  predict  the 
conical  refraction  of  light,  and  Maxwell  to 
predict  that  electrical  disturbances  would 
prove  to  be  propagated  with  the  same 
velocity  as  light,  while  Agni  and  his  like 
have  ever  left  tlieir  worshippers  a  prey  to 
imposture  and  illusion.     It  might  be  sup- 
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posed  from  some  expressions  in  one  of  the 
passages  above  quoted  that  Prof.  Max 
iliillor  was  a  believer  at  least  in  the  Gospel 
miracles.  Quite  the  contrary.  By  implica- 
lion  he  repudiates  them  absolutely,  with  a 
fearlessness  that  must  have  excited  the 
secret  envy  of  some  of  his  Scottish  colleagues. 
But  he  reminds  one  of  the  lady  who  was 
ready  to  believe  anything  provided  it  was 
not  in  the  Bible  —  even  that  reason  and 
language  require  men  to  think  what  is 
almost  a  contradiction  in  terms,  that  the 
things  of  nature  are  not  natural,  that  what 
enters  into  an  unbroken  chain  of  physical 
antecedents  and  consequents  is  not  "  a 
matter  of  course." 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  been  chiefly 
suggested  by  the  concluding  lecture,  which 
will  probably  attract  more  attention  than 
any  of  the  others.  A  short  digression  on 
the  antiquity  of  the  Old  Testament  will  bo 
road  witli  almost  equal  interest.  Prof. 
Max  Midler  seems  inclined  to  "accept  the 
results  of  modern  Hebrew  scholarship,"  and 
indeed,  rather  to  exaggerate  their  tendency 
by  stating  that,  "  though  the  Old  Testament 
may  contain  very  ancient  traditions,  they 
probably  were  not  reduced  to  writing  till 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.c."  (p.  214). 
Modern  Hebrew  scliolarship  would  date 
some  documents  embodied  in  Genesis  at 
least  400  years  earlier;  nor  would  it,  I 
think,  endorse  the  hardy  assertion  that 
"  books  in  alphabetic  letters  existed  nowhere 
before  the  seventh  century  b.c."  For,  if  so, 
what  are  wo  to  make  of  the  prophecies  of 
Amos  and  Hosea,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
M.  Eenan,  are  excerpts  from  longer  works, 
and  anyhow  are  not  likely  to  have  been 
handed  down  orally  for  two  centuries  as  we 
read  them  now  V  And,  seeing  that  the 
inscription  of  King  Mesha  is  in  alphabetical 
writing,  and  confessedly  dates  from  the 
ninth  century,  why  should  not  tlie  last 
prophets  of  the  Nortliern  Kingdom  have 
used  the  same  means  for  facilitating  and 
perpetuating  their  compositions  ? 

Alfred  W.  Benn. 


mo  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE 
GERM  AN. 

The  appearance  of  a  translation  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  Blass's  volume  on  the  I'roiiunci- 
atioiivf  Anciiiit  Urcikhy  Mr.  Purton,  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Cambridge  (Cambridge :  Uni- 
versity Press),  is  a  distinct  gain  to  English 
classical  scholarship.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
learning,  and  as  it  has  passed  through  three 
editions  in  Germany,  it  may  bo  regarded  as  a 
standard  book  on  the  subject.  The  author  has 
drawn  his  evidence  from  inscriptions  of  every 
age  and  from  the  testimony  of  ancient  gram- 
marians, as  well  as  from  transcriptions  from 
and  into  other  languages,  and  has  illustrated 
the  changes  which  passed  over  the  pronunciation 
of  Greek  by  analogous  changes  in  modem 
languages  and  in  modem  Greek  itself ;  and  he 
has  steered  a  clear  course  through  the  often 
conflicting  evidence  furnished  by  these  data, 
and  the  conclusions  which  other  philologists 
have  based  upon  them.  The  peculiar  pronimcia- 
tion,  also,  of  letters  in  certain  dialects  has  been 
interestingly  traced,  and  in  some  of  them  the 
modem  pronunciation,  or  something  closely 
resembling  it,  is  found.  Wo  rather  miss  a  table 
of  contents  ;  and,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Blass's 
general  lucidity  of  statement,  we  should  be 
glad  of  a  summary  of  results,  such  as  was  j^iven 


in  Mr.  Snow's  excellent  paper  on  this  subject 
in  the  Classical  Review  for  July,  1890.  The 
author  is  a  strong  opponent  of  the  claims  of 
modem  Greek  to  represent  the  ancient 
pronunciation  of  the  vowels  and  consonants  in 
those  cases  about  which  any  doubt  exists ;  and 
this,  we  beheve,  wUl  be  the  conclusion  of  every 
one  who  examines  the  matter  scientifically, 
though  it  is  remarkable  how  early,  comparatively 
speaking,  some  of  the  consonants  began  to 
assmue  their  present  sound.  But  it  seems 
strange  that  Dr.  Blass  should  have  passed  so 
hghtly  over  one  branch  of  the  subject—that 
relating  to  the  accentual  pronunciation— to 
which  hardly  more  than  three  pages  are  devoted; 
and  also  that  he  shoidd  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  stress  was  not  associated  with 
pitch  of  the  voice  in  the  ancient  accentuation, 
so  that  here  too  he  maintains  that  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  modem  Greeks  is  further  removed 
than  our  own  from  the  classical  pronimciation. 
Of  all  attempts  to  recover  in  practice  the  true 
Greek  pronunciation  he  takes  a  most  hopeless 
view.  "I  am  perfectly  convinced,"  he  says, 
"that  if  an  ancient  Athenian  were  to  rise  from 
his  grave  and  hear  one  of  us  speak  Greek,  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  scientific  inquiiy,  and  with 
the  most  delicate  and  practised  organs,  he 
would  think  the  pronunciation  hon-ibly  bar- 
barous." Notwithstanding  this,  the  question 
retains  its  interest  as  a  subject  of  inquiry,  and 
readers  of  this  book  will  find  that  it  incidentally 
throws  light  on  numerous  other  important 
topics.  The  translator  deserves  all  praise  for 
the  skill  with  which  he  has  accomplished  his 
task,  and  he  has  showii  his  judgment  in 
simplifying,  as  far  as  possible,  the  method  of 
reproducing  the  sounds  of  the  Greek  language. 

PiiOF.  Ware  has  undertaken  a  useful  piece 
of  work  in  re-editing  Teuffel's  History  of 
Roman  Literature  (BeU),  after  the  greatly- 
improved  fifth  edition  of  the  original.  Teuffel's 
style  was  not  brilliant  at  the  best,  and  often 
it  became  barely  intelligible  in  Dr.  Wagner's 
faithful  but  clumsy  version.  But  the  book  held 
a  place  of  its  own,  which  made  it  indispensable 
to  serious  students ;  and  it  had  been  carefully 
kept  up  to  date  by  frequent  revision,  so  that 
on  its  own  lines  the  "  Teuifel-Schwabe  "  is  all 
that  can  be  desired.  The  new  edition  of  the 
translation  of  Volume  I.  does  not  much  exceed 
in  bulk  the  old  first  volume,  but  the  matter 
has  been  greatly  increased,  owing  to  a  more 
compressed  form  of  printing,  especially  in  the 
very  numerous  references.  Here  we  find  that 
the  new  editor  has  very  wisely  given  up  Dr. 
Wagner's  irritating  habit  of  translating  the 
titles  of  German  periodicals  and  proceedings, 
which  were  of  no  service  to  those  who  did  not 
read  German,  and  presented  no  difficulty  to 
those  who  did.  It  is  not  often  that  he  has  had 
occasion  to  correct  positive  errors,  as  when  Dr. 
Wagner  used  "  alleged  "  for  "  quoted  " ;  but  ho 
has  very  often  recast  an  awkward  or  an 
ambiguoiis  sentence.  Whatever  favour  the 
work  has  already  enjoyed  in  England  ought  to 
be  greatly  increased  now  that  it  has  assumed  a 
form  at  once  more  complete  and  more 
attractive. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


The   ladies'   soiree   of   the  Royal  Society  will 
take  place  on  Wednesday,  June  17. 

The  council  of  the  Chemical  Society  has 
presented  a  congratulatory  address  to  Prof. 
Jean  Servais  Stas,  author  of  Recherches  sur  lea 
Rapports  rcciproijnes  'Its  Poids  atomiijues,  on  the 
completion  of  his  fiftieth  year  of  membership  of 
the  Royal  Belgian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Literature,  and  Arts. 

The  Friday  evening  discourse  next  week  at 
the  Royal  Institution  will  be  ' '  An  Astronomer's 


Work  in  a  Modern  Observatory,"  by  Dr.  David 
Gill,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Messrs.  Whittaker  &  Co.  have  in  prepara- 
tion a  new  series,  to  be  called  "  Whittaker's 
Library  of  Popular  Science."  The  volumes  are 
primarily  intended  not  as  school-books,  but  for 
the  use  of  intelligent  readers,  whether  young  or 
old,  who  desire  to  gain  some  insight  into  a 
science  with  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
unacquainted.  The  chief  aim,  therefore,  of  the 
writers  will  be  to  educe  theory  from  practical 
demonstration  ;  to  adopt,  whenever  possible, 
graphic  and  diagrammatic  modes  of  statement ; 
and  to  rely  considerably  upon  pictorial  illustra- 
tion as  a  means  of  shortening  or  supplementing 
verbal  description.  The  first  volume  of  the 
series,  to  be  published  shortly,  will  be 
Astronomy,  by  Mr.  G.F.  Chambers,  to  be  followed 
by  Liyht,  by  Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood.  Other 
volumes  already  arranged  for  are  Cliemisiri/, 
by  Mr.  T.  Bolas;  Miueraloyy,  by  Dr.  F.  H. 
Hatch;  Eleciriciti/  ami  Mn</iietism,  hy  Mr.  8. 
Bottone  ;  (ieoloyy,  by  Mr.  X.  J.  Jukes-Browne  ; 
and  Botany,  by  Mr.  G.  Massee. 

A  GLASS  case  just  placed  in  the  mammal  gal- 
lery of  the  Natural  History  Museum  contains  a 
series  of  stufi'ed  specimens  of  two  of  the 
largest  and  rarest  species  of  Asiatic  wild  sheep, 
collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  St.  George 
Littledale.  Three  of  these  represent  Marco 
Polo's  sheep  [Ovis  poli)  from  the  Pamir,  and 
three  of  them  the  Ammon  {Oris  amnion)  of  the 
Altai.  These  are  said  to  be  the  first  perfect 
specimens  of  Oris  poli,  generally  known  only  by 
its  enonnous  horns,  that  have  yet  been  brought 
to  Encland. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 
Clifton  Shakspere  Society. — (Saturday,  April  33.) 
John  Taylor,  Eeq.,  in  the  chair. — Miss  Eroira 
Phipson,  in  a  paper  on  "Democracy  and 
'  Coriolanus,'  "  said  that,  although  it  had  been 
averred  that  students  of  every  occupation  may  find 
then:  opinions  and  pursuits  represented  in  Shak- 
spere's  plays  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  they 
could  picture  them  for  themselves,  yet  it  has  not 
been  so  in  reference  to  Shakspere's  political  bias. 
Conservatives  declare  that  he  was  "  a  Tory  and  a 
gentleman"  ;  while  Liberals  assert  that  he  had  a 
feeling  of  contempt  for  his  own  low  birth,  that  he 
was  never  betrayed  into  one  generous  aspiration  in 
favour  of  liberty,  and  that  he  might  in  fact  be 
called  "  a  big-natured  man  with  scarcely  any 
conscience."  Are  these  accusations  just?  Before 
Shakspere's  political  sympathies  can  be  rightly 
judged,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  position  of 
the  stage  in  his  day.  Elizabeth,  who  was  gracious 
and  condescending  when  fooled  to  the  top  of  her 
bent,  was  lion-like  in  her  wrath,  and  it  was 
dangerous  to  have  even  a  thought  that  could  bo 
construed  into  opposition  to  her  wishes.  The 
dramatist  had  to  be  cautious.  Had  Shakspere 
been  a  ijolitical  partisan,  he  would  have  been  little 
to  us  but  an  exercise  for  the  student  of  the  past. 
Yet,  in  common  with  other  dramatists,  Shakspere 
imdoubtedly,  imder  cover  of  fictitious  or  historical 
plots  and  characters,  discussed  passing  events  and 
gave  his  own  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  hour. 
Looking  upon  a  democracy,  not  as  an  opposition 
of  the  lower  to  the  higher  classes,  but  as  a  com- 
munity where  the  greatest  importance  is  attached 
to  the  individual  man,  yet  where  each  individual 
man,  while  he  asserts  his  own  rights  to  the  full, 
recognises  that  he  is  but  a  unit  in  the  nation  and 
holds  himself  therefore  subservient  to  the  common 
weal,  we  shall  find  in  Shakspere's  plays  that 
recognition  of  individual  worth,  apart  from  social 
position,  which  in  modem  times  is  called  demo- 
cratic. There  are  no  instances  where  our  interest 
is  aroused  on  behalf  of  any  king  because  of  his 
position.  The  nobles  are  either  good  or  bad,  and 
just  as  the  play  requires.  While  Shakspere  had 
no  admiration  for  mobs,  which  are  much  the  same 
now  as  in  his  day,  and  no  sympathy  with  thought- 
less violence,  yet  the  phrases  which  he  applied  to 
the  commons  and  which  grate  so  harshly  on  our 
ears  were  of  such  frequent  use  then  as  to  have  given 
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little  or  no  ofience.  Hazlitt  complains  that  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  play  of  ' '  Coriolanus ' '  is  sadly 
aristocratic.  But  surely  he  mif  sed  its  real  mean- 
ing. It  is  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
Shakspere  did  not  mean  the  character  of  Coriolanus 
to  bo  attractive.  He  is  represented  as  a  moral 
coward  and  as  the  personification  of  vanity. 
Detween  the  insolent  and  obstinate  patricians  and 
the  toiling  and  fickle  plebeians,  the  dramatist, 
impartial  as  fat«,  stands  aside  and  lets  us  draw  our 
own  conclusions.  Tliere  is  no  ground  for  assuming 
that  Shakspere  wrote  "Coriolanus"  with  any 
political  purpose  whatever.  He  was  particularly 
the  poet  of  personal  nobility  and  was,  therefore, 
in  the  best  sense  a  democrat.  No  writer  who  had 
not  a  democratic  spirit  could  have  so  taken  hold  of 
the  heart  of  the  people  who,  with  all  their  faults, 
have  ever  had  a  true  feeling  for  liberty  and  a  quick 
resentment  of  all  tendencies  to  despotic  opijression  ; 
and  recognising  the  same  in  Shakspere  they  have 
given  to  his  works  a  place  next  to  their  Bible  and 
the  rUffrim's  Progress. — Miss  Florence  Herapath,  in 
a  paper  on  "  The  Two  Tribunes  in  '  Coriolanus,'  " 
said  that  in  no  play  do  we  see  more  clearly 
Shakspere's  intuitive  insight  into  the  various 
complex  problems  which  go  to  make  up  human 
life ;  and  by  his  skilful  representation  of  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  both  patricians  and  plebeians 
we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  his  own  sympathies 
lay  with  the  people  or  the  nobles.  The  two  pro- 
fessional agitators,  Sicinius  and  Brutus,  are  men 
of  widely  different  temperaments  and  capacities. 
In  general,  Sicinius  is  the  man  of  intellect,  Briitus 
is  the  man  of  action ;  Sicinius  plans,  Brutus 
executes ;  Sicinius  leads,  Brutus  follows.  But 
they  occasionally  change  places  ;  and  then  it  appears 
Brutus  was  not  a  mere  parasite  who  had  slavishly 
followed  from  lack  of  power  to  originate  for  him- 
self, but  rather  an  unusually  able  man  who,  fully 
recognising  that,  in  a  partnership  of  two,  one 
must  be  the  ruling  spirit,  had  manfully  taken  the 
more  difficult  position  of  subordinate  aud  had  bent 
his  whole  energies  to  the  due  fulfilment  of  its 
requirements.  Tlie  two  tribunes  work  together  as 
true  yoke-fellowj.  Each  passing  shade  of  feeling 
is  instantaneously  mirrored  in  both  minds,  but  with 
a  very  different  reflection.  On  all  public  occasions 
Sicinius  is  the  chief  spokesman,  and  for  this  he  was 
specially  fitted.  He  has  the  rare  talent  of  saying 
the  light  thing  in  the  right  place ;  and,  like 
Antony,  he  possesses  the  power  of  instilling  into 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  the  thought  he  wishes 
them  to  think.  Consummate  art  is  displayed  by 
both  tribunes  in  guiding  the  "mutable  rank- 
scented  many"  into  the  very  path  they  wish  them 
to  take.  They  are  led  not  by  words,  but  by 
implication  ;  not  by  advice,  but  by  hint,  innuendo, 
suggestion  ;  so  that  the  tribunes,  while  posing 
before  the  patricians  as  advocates  of  xmity  and 
moderation,  may  yet  rank  among  the  plebeians  as 
self-sacrificing  leaders  and  worthy  couusellors. 
They  are  deceivers,  truly ;  they  aim  at  deceiving 
even  themselves.  Even  in  their  private  talks,  they 
keep  up  the  pretence  of  doing  all  for  the  good  of 
IJome.  And  the  citizens  whom  they  influence 
arc  represented  by  Shakspere  as  no  despicable  mob 
of  riotous  weaklings ;  they  are  rather  children, 
short-sighted,  fickle,  emotional,  unreasoning,  im- 
pulsive, immature,  incongruous,  with  possibilities 
vast.  But,  like  children,  they  occasionally  touch 
the  very  quick  of  the  question,  and  startle  their 
elders  by  transient  glimpses  into  the  everlasting 
heart  of  nature.— Sir.  Walter  Straehan  read  a 
poem  by  a  member  on  "Shakspere's  Birthday." 

EusKiN  ^ociETi.— {Friday,  May  S.) 
3.  Elliott  Viney,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.— A  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  Arthur  Bontwood  on  "  Ethics  of 
the  Dust."  Mr.  Bontwood  stated  that  he  is  dis- 
posed to  place  Mr.  Ruskin  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  modern  prose  writers,  but  as  a  literary  artist 
slightly  inferior  to  Dr.  Martineau  aud  to  him 
alone.  He  certainly  ranks  before  Cardinal  New- 
man, although  his  style  lacks  the  perfect  limpidity 
ot  ihe  Orammar  of  Assent .  The  Ethics  is  a  highly 
successful  piece  of  dialogue  writing.  It  entirely 
avoids  the  one  great  fault  into  which  writers 
of  dialogue  more  or  less  frequently  fall  —the  mistake 
of  making  their  characters  speak,  not  as  they 
naturally  would  in  real  life,  but  as  if  they  were 
uttering  the  thoughts  of  some  third  person  con- 
cerning themselves  and  their  circumstances.    Mr. 


Buskin's  method  of  teaching  science  is  altogether 
admirable.  He  does  not  weary  and  perplex  one 
with  a  high-sounding  terminology,  and  with  dry 
definitions  and  propositions.  He  simply  takes 
actual  specimens  and  talks  about  them.  For 
beginners  this  is  beyond  question  the  correct 
method  and  needs  to  be  more  widely  followed. 
Botany  in  particular  lends  itself  to  this  natural 
method  of  instruction.  An  intelligent  teacher 
with  a  handful  of  wild  flowers  would  be  able  in  the 
course  of  an  hour's  talk  to  hnpart  an  astonishing 
amount  of  real  information  about  plants  and  plant 
life.  Mr.  Kuskiu  takes  a  dynamic  rather  than  a 
statical  view  of  nature,  and  endeavours  to  ex- 
plain existing  phenomena  by  reference  to  their 
pa.st  history.  The  frankness  with  which  he  admits 
the  limitation  of  our  knowledge  of  nature  is  worthy 
of  notice  and  imitation.  His  view  of  nature  is 
essentially  artistic  ;  in  the  terminology  of  current 
speciUation  it  might  be  called  anthropomorphic  or 
animistic.  He  reads  his  conceptions  into  nature 
rather  than  finds  them  there.  The  main  interest  in 
the  Ethics  centres  in  the  manifold  references  to 
human  affiairs,  to  morals,  religion,  Szc.  With  his 
polemic  against  commercialism  Mr.  Bontwood 
heartily  conexured.  Man  is  more  than  a  wealth- 
producing  machine,  and  a  nation's  strength  lies 
primarily  in  the  strength  and  virtue  of  its  people, 
not  in  its  money  bags.  The  other  points  touched 
upon  were :  the  place  of  woman  as  the  complement 
and  not  the  rival  and  equal  of  man ;  that  religion 
is  essentially  a  matter  of  the  heart ;  Mr.  Ruskin' s 
beautiful  conception  of  the  ideal  life  as  measured 
music. — A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs. 
West,  Smart,  Ogilvie,  and  the  chairman  took 
part. 


Philological  Society. — {Annual  Meeting, 
Friday,  May  IS.) 

Henry  Bkadlev,  Esq.,  president,  in  the  chair. 
After  the  election  of  officers,  the  passing  of  the 
treasurer's  cash  accovint,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  council  of  University  College  for  the  use  of  its 
rooms,  Mr.  Talfourd  Ely  read  a  paper  on 
' '  Inscribed  Vases.' '  Besides  monuments  of  a 
documental  character,  various  classes  of  works  of 
art  bear  inscriptions  explanatory  of  their  purpose, 
or  of  the  names,  views,  and  positions  of  their 
authors,  as  statues  (or,  rather,  their  bases),  bas- 
reliefs,  gems,  coins,  and  various  objects  dedicated  to 
deities.  Among  them  are  vases,  many  of  which 
bear  alphabetical  characters  used  simply  as 
ornament.  To  others  inscriptions  have  been  added, 
being  scratched  on  them  by  their  owners.  Ostraha, 
used  for  ostracism,  and  also  for  accounts,  i-c, 
are  an  instance  of  a  secondary  use  of  pottery. 
Alphabets  found  on  vases  have  illustrated  the  con- 
nexion of  the  alphabets  of  Italy  with  that  of 
Chalkis.  Inscriptions  have  led  to  the  recognition 
of  a  certain  class  of  vases  as  Chalkidian,  thus 
throwing  some  light  on  the  art  of  Euboea.  A 
simple  form  of  inscription  is  the  name  of  a  person 
or  animal  occurring  in  a  vase-picture.  Even  a 
seat  and  an  altar  are  so  ticketed  in  the  Francois 
vase.  The  alphabet  employed  shows  the  place  of 
manufacture.  Signatures  of  artists  are  specially 
characteristic  of  Greek  art.  More  than  a  hundred 
are  found  on  vases ;  and  the  number  of  vases  so 
signed  is  given  by  Klein  as  424.  For  the  most 
part  signed  vases  are  Attic,  and  belong  to  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century  or  the  first  half  of  the  fifth. 
Some  early  signatures  are  metrical.  After  dealing 
with  sundry  inscriptions  occurring  on  vases  at 
Berlin  and  elsewhere,  Mr.  Ely  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  numerous  instances  in  which  xoAiii  is 
employed,  an  adjective  having  various  shades  of 
meaning.  Such  inscriptions  have  been  considered 
as  erotic ;  but  this  idea  has  of  late  been  opiMsed 
by  scholars  of  high  repute,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  view  them  in  a  political  light,  since  names 
of  prominent  persons,  as  Hipparchos  and 
Miltiades,  are  included.  Passing  over  the  theories 
of  Panofka  and  others,  Mr.  Ely  reviewed 
the  arguments  of  Otto  Jahn,  Studniczka, 
Wernicke,  and  Klein,  giving  a  full  analysis  of 
Wernicke's  recent  treatise,  Ihe  griechischcn  Tasen 
mit  Lieilingsnamen,  aud  referring  specially  to 
Klein's  Die  griechischcn  Vasen  iiiit  Lieblingsinsehriften. 
Allowing  for  the  various  meanings  of  KaX6s,  aud 
for  the  connexion  in  which  the  inscriptions  in 
question  are  found,  the  conclusion  Mr.  Ely  arrived 
at  was  that  while  some  referred  to  the   "obscure 


jraiJiKa  of  the  vase-painters,"  many  expressed  an 
honest  popular  enthusiasm  for  youths  whoapp  ared 
to  advantage  in  the  palaestra  and  the  gymnasium. 
Others  also  referred  to  the  mythological  iwrsonages 
represented  on  the  vase  on  which  tliey  were 
found. 


FINE    ART. 

Mil.   IIOLMAN  HUNT'S  "MAY-DAY  ON 
MAGDALEN  TOWER." 

Mb.  Holman  Hunt,  careful  in  all  things,  is, 
as  we  know,  not  least  careful  in  the  selection  of 
his  subjects.  He  is  not  as  other  men  are,  in 
this  or  in  other  respects  :  he  does  not  think 
that  the  subject  of  a  picture  is  a  matter  of  com- 
parative unimportance;  he  does  not,  having 
made  his  mark,  go  on  repeating  himself  till  we 
are  tired.  Persistent  as  his  individuality  is,  few 
modem  artists  have  addressed  themselves  to  so 
great  a  variety  of  theme.  In  his  pictures  from 
the  life  of  Christ  he  has  treated  each  scene  in  a 
singularly  striking  and  novel  manner ;  but  ho 
has  shown  an  equal  force  and  freshness  in  his 
treatment  of  subjects  from  Shakspere,  Boc- 
caccio, and  old  English  history,  while  his  pic- 
tures of  modem  life,  like  the  "  Awakened  Con- 
science" and  the  "Afterglow  in  Egypt,"  or 
his  landscapes  and  pastorals,  have  not  been 
less  unique  and  strong.  No  one  can  ever  pre- 
dict what  will  next  engage  his  genius,  for  he 
always  paints  the  unexpected.  Of  one  thing 
only  can  we  be  sure,  and  that  is  that  he  will 
express  some  high  and  mystic  meaning  in  the 
most  realistic  of  forms ;  in  this  respect,  as  in 
others,  he  has  a  closer  affinity  to  Albrecht 
Diirer  than  perhaps  ai}y  other  master. 

In  "  May-day  on  Magdalen  Tower"  Mr.  Hol- 
man Hunt  has  discovered  a  subject  singularly 
suited  to  his  idiosyncracy  both  as  poet  aud 
artist.  In  the  salutation  of  the  rising  sun  on 
May  morning  from  the  top  of  Magdalen  Tower, 
a  ceremony  which  continues  a  pagan  custom  in 
a  Christian  form,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  has  found 
a  high  and  mystic  idea  of  universal  and  eternal 
beauty  and  solemnity.  Instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  the  top  of  one  tower  in  England,  this 
service,  or  some  service  preserving  its  most 
essential  element,  might  have  its  place  in  all 
nations  and  be  a  bond  for  men  of  all  creeds, 
and  even  of  no  creed,  for  no  man,  however 
materialist  or  infidel,  can  deny  the  sun  or  the 
seasons.  And  this  idea — so  essential,  so  spiritual 
— could  bo  embodied,  is  actually  embodied,  every 
year  in  the  most  realistic  forms.  The  top  of 
a  tall  tower  lit  with  the  radiance  of  a  May 
morning  sky,  the  choristers  and  clergy,  in  their 
white  surplices,  singing  with  their  hearts  and 
voices — the  picture  was  there,  only  waiting  the 
artist. 

The  artist  came,  and  it  was  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt,  and  I  am  glad  it  was  no  other  than  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt ;  for  though  I  miss  in  his  work 
certain  qualities  of  line,  and  tone,  and  colour, 
which  I  seek  for  first  in  that  of  most  painters, 
there  is  no  one  who  conld  realise  such  a  scene 
with  greater  force  or  in  so  lino  a  spirit.  More- 
over, in  place  of  those  qualities  which  I  miss, 
there  are  others  almost  peculiar  to  Mr.  Hol- 
man Hunt,  which  are  valuable  in  themselves, 
and  specially  in  harmony  with  this  present 
subject.  Whatever  else  his  colour  lacks,  it  is 
always  pure  and  vivid ;  and  his  love  of  irides- 
cence and  dislike  of  shade  could  never  be  more 
safely  indulged  than  in  this  picture  in  the  sky, 
with  the  first  bright  beams  of  the  new  sun 
turning  even  stones  into  rainbows  and  surplices 
into  mother-of-pearl.  If  his  drawing  is  not 
distinguished  by  its  freedom,  it  is  singularly 
complete  and  accurate — qualities  of  high  import- 
ance in  .a  picture  which  is  an  historical  record, 
a  collection  of  portraits,  a  portrait  itself,  we 
may  say — a  portrait  of  an  event.  But  these  like- 
nesses of  the  President,  of  the  late  Dr.  Bloxam, 
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of  Dr.  Stainer,  of  the  choir  and  its  master,  are 
not  ordinary  portraits,  for  they  are  transfigured 
from  without  by  the  light  of  the  moniing,  from 
within  by  the  spirit  of  their  song.  The  picture 
is  no  doubt  open  to  criticism  in  many  respects, 
but  it  may  defy  it,  for  nothing  can  be  said 
which  will  prevent  its  taking  its  place  among 
the  most  memorable  pictures  of  the  century. 
Cosmo  Monkhouse. 


THE  FRENCH   SALONS. 

IV. 

The  Americans,  who  form  the  majority  of  the 
foreign  exhibitors  at  the  Champs  de  Mars, 
being  uninfluenced  by  any  traditions,  their 
work  consequently  beais  the  impress  of  the 
teaching  and  conventions  of  the  French  masters 
under  whom  they  have  studied.  There  are, 
however,  exceptions ;  for  uistance,  Mr.  Dannat, 
whose  po  rtraits  and  scenes  of  Spanish  life  are 
excellent  and  original ;  there  are  also  Mr. 
Harrison's  "marines,"  and  of  course,  and, 
above  all,  Mr.  Whistler  and  his  "harmonies." 
If  we  seek  a  fine  sense  of  the  lessons  of 
nature,  and  a  simple  way  of  looking  at  men 
and  things,  we  are  more  likely  to  find  these 
qualities  among  the  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and 
Finn  painters.  Edelfelt,  Hagborg,  Israels, 
Skresdvig,  Zorn,  all  eminent  representatives  of 
the  2'h>i^  «"■  school,  and  able  portrayers  of 
local  scenes  and  characters,  are  to  be  seen 
at  the  New  Salon.  Among  the  limited  number 
of  English  exhibits  are  two  good  "marines" 
by  Mr.  Henry  Moore;  Mr.  C.  James's  "Laisse 
en  garde  "  and  Mrs.  Ayrton's  "  Capecure  Pier  " 
are  also  worthy  of  favourable  notice.  The 
Germans  are  well  represented.  Besides  Mi-. 
Uhde  and  Mr.  Von  Stetten,  alluded  to  in  my 
last  notice,  Mr.  Kuehl,  of  Munich,  has  sent 
three  vivid  studies  of  light  and  shade,  particu- 
larly "The  Interior  of  a  Church";  Mr. 
Armbruster,  a  new-comer  of  promise,  exhibits 
a  picture  entitled  "a  la  Messe,"  which  contains 
two  excellent  studies  of  the  heads  of  an  old 
Bavarian  peasant  -  woman  and  her  pretty 
daughter. 

M.  Beraud's  "  Magdalen  at  the  Pharisee's  " 
(the  sensational  jjicture  of  the  Salon)  is  a  Jin  de 
si('clf  reading  of  Scripture.  A  Parisian  Pharisee 
has  invited  some  bachelor  friends  to  dinner  to 
meet  Jesus.  Several  of  the  guests  are  portraits 
of  men  familiar  to  us ;  for  instance,  here  is  M. 
Eenan,  recognisable  though  adorned  by  the 
artist  with  a  white  beard ;  close  to  him  is 
M.  Blanche,  the  painter,  and  other  well-known 
Parisians,  one  and  all  of  well-to-do  appear- 
ance and  dressed  to  perfection  in  tight-fitting, 
London-made  frock  coats,  with  flowers  in  their 
button-holes.  Jesus  alone  is  attired  in  white  ; 
he  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table,  while  at  his 
feet  lies  the  prostrate  form  of  a  beautiful  and 
repentant  dtmi-iaoudaine  imploring  pardon  for 
her  sins.  The  guests,  who  have  risen  from 
table,  leaving  their  coffee  and  cigars,  crowd 
round  the  two  leading  personages,  and  thus  is 
explained  the  title  of  the  picture  : — ■' '  And  they 
that  sat  at  meat  with  Him  began  to  say  within 
themselves,  Who  is  this  that  forgiveth  sins 
also!-"'  while  Jesus  seems  to  answer,  "Her 
sins  which  are  many  are  forgiven."  Religious 
people  may  object  to  this  picture,  but  from  the 
artistic  point  of  view  they  will  be  obliged  to 
recognise  its  merit.  Mr.  Edelfelt  has  treated 
the  same  subject,  from  the  reading  of  a  Finn 
legend,  on  a  larger  scale,  and  perhaps  in  a  more 
effective  manner.  Jesus,  poorly  clad  and  weary, 
is  journeying  through  the  country  when  he 
meets  Mary  Magdalen  in  rich  and  picturesque 
attire.  Abashed  and  repentant,  she  falls  on  her 
knees  before  him  saying,  "Thou  art  the  Lord 
Jesus,  for  Thou  knowest  my  sins." 

M.  Dagnan-Bouveret's  "Conscripts" — a 
party  of  sturdy  Franc-Comtois  peasants  singing 


as  they  march  down  the  narrow  village-street, 
arm  in  arm,  preceded  by  a  boy  carrying  a 
tricolor — is  a  remarkable  jierformance,  executed 
with  that  research  after  perfection  of  drawing 
and  colour  which  characterises  all  the  works  of 
this  eminent  painter.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  want 
of  breadth  of  treatment,  a  want  of  space  and 
air,  which  dwarf  the  ensemble  of  the  picture. 
Artists  will  admire  the  talent  displayed  in  the 
contrasts  of  colour  between  the  three  shades  of 
the  flag  and  its  surroimdings,  and  the  ad- 
mirable rendering  of  the  faces  of  the  young 
men ;  but  the  public  will  prefer  the  same 
artist's  Bretonne  peasant-woman  exhibited  last 
year.  M.  Cazin's  ten  landscapes  are  most 
exquisitely  painted,  full  of  sweet  melancholy 
and  repose ;  in  "  Route  de  Flandre "  and 
"Minuit"  this  talented  and  refined  artist  has 
surpassed  himself. 

That  much-abused  body,  the  Paris  Municipal 
Council,  has  been  doing  good  work  for  the 
development  of  art  culture,  not  only  by  the 
foundation  of  schools  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing out  the  latent  talents  of  young  craftsmen, 
but  also  by  encouraging  artists  to  devote  their 
attention  to  the  mural  decoration  of  the  public 
edifices  of  the  capital.  Thus,  competitions  have 
been  instituted  for  the  decoration  of  the  halls 
and  reception-rooms  of  the  new  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  the  district  Mairies,  specially  of  those 
rooms  where  the  various  civil  rites  are  solem- 
nized, such  as  marriage,  declarations  of  birth, 
<S:c.  The  art  of  music  as  well  as  that  of  mural 
decoration  is  likely  to  become  an  object  of 
municipal  encouragement ;  for  not  only  is  a 
handsome  prize  offered  by  the  Council  every 
two  years  for  a  Symphony,  but  recently  a  Maire 
had  an  organ  set  up  in  the  Salle  de  Mariage 
of  his  Mairie.  At. the  new  Salon  the  exhibits 
of  decorative  painting  arc  numerous.  Ill  a 
previous  article  I  alluded  to  M.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes'  splendid  cartoon  for  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  of  Rouen.  M.  Besnard  exhibits  a  series 
of  eight  cartoons,  illustrating  scenes  of  scientific 
research,  intended  for  reproduction  in  stained 
glass  for  the  decoration  of  the  new  School  of 
Pharmacy.  M.  Binet's  "The  Sortie:  an 
Episode  of  the  Siege  of  Paris,"  intended  for  the 
decoration  of  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  is  a  work  of  considerable  dimensions. 
The  scene  is  laid  at  the  Porte  Maillot,  on  a 
cold  January  morning  ;  snow  lies  deep  on  the 
ground,  a  battalion  of  National  Guards  are 
leaving  for  the  front,  accompanied  to  the  last 
barrier  by  a  motley  crowd  of  relatives,  friends, 
and  idlers,  while  soldiers,  artillerymen,  vendors 
of  strange  edibles  and  drinkables  surround 
them.  The  episode  is  admirably  rendered,  full 
of  movement,  and  correct  in  every  detail,  as  I 
can  personally  vouch,  having  been  a  besieged 
resident  and  eye-witness  of  the  events  of  those 
dire  days  of  January,  1871.  M.  Chabas' 
"Nuptial  Repast"  and  "La  Famille,"  two 
large  panels  intended  for  the  Salle  de  Mariage 
of  the  Mairie  of  Montrouge,  represent  the 
familiar  out-of-doors  amusements  of  the  petite 
honrfjeiiisie.  M.  Galland,  among  other  decora- 
tive subjects,  exhibits  a  picture  entitled  "The 
Stone  Carvers,"  whicli  is  one  of  a  series  of 
twenty-six  illustrations  of  the  old  trade  gilds 
of  Paris ;  this  is  also  for  the  Hotel  de  ViUe. 
Two  well-known  artists  have  been  asked  to 
contribute  to  the  decoration  of  the  ceiling  of 
the  ball-room.  In  M.  Gervex's  "  La  Musique," 
the  allegorical  and  mythological  personages 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  ceiling ;  the  lower 
part  represents  the  stage  of  a  theatre,  the 
orchestra  and  stalls ;  while  the  sides  of  the 
picture  are  the  private  boxes.  The  whole  is 
brilliantly  lighted,  and  the  general  effect  is  as 
charming  as  it  is  original.  M.  G.  Dubuffe's 
"La  Danse,"  which  is  to  decorate  the  interior 
of  the  cupola  of  the  Salle  des  Fetes,  is  also  very 
pretty,  and  admirably  suited  to  its  destination. 

The   show   of  sculpture  at   the   Champs   de 


Mars  is  less  good,  and  the  exhibits  are  far 
less  numerous,  than  at  the  Champs  Elysees. 
However,  the  works  of  three  sculptors  are 
worthy  of  special  notice.  The  bust  of  M. 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  by  M.  Rodin,  is  bold  and 
life-like.  M.  Bartholome,  a  new  comer,  has 
sent  a  funeral  monument,  and  three  figures 
emblematic  of  grief  and  suffering,  which  dis- 
play an  intensity  of  realism  akin  to  some  of 
the  best  work  of  M.  Rodin.  M.  Dalou  con- 
tributes several  good  busts  and  a  Pro  jet  de 
Fontaine — a  Bacchanalian  scene,  full  of  move- 
ment, but  scarcely  appropriate  for  its  purpose. 
I  also  observed  an  admirable  bust  of  a  young 
girl  by  Mme.  Besnard,  the  wife  of  the  painter. 
Cecil  Nicholson. 


OBITUARY. 

THOMAS  COLLIER. 


English  landscape  art  —  the  practice  of 
which  he  had  adorned  by  five-and-twenty  years 
of  work — sustains  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of 
Thomas  Collier,  which  occurred  last  week  at  his 
house  in  Hampstead  Hill-gardens. 

Mr.  Collier  was  born  in  the  year  1840,  at 
Glossop,  on  the  Derbyshire  border,  it  is  stated. 
He  early  addressed  himself  to  the  career  of  a 
landscape  painter ;  and  it  is  true,  no  doubt, 
that  his  method  was  founded  upon  that  of 
David  Cox,  nor  is  it  possible  that  he  could  have 
set  up  for  himself  a  better  model  of  delicacy  of 
observation,  and  of  decisive  and  economical 
hand-work.  And  the  medium  of  Collier  was 
— like  that  of  David  Cox — almost  exclusively 
water-colour.  His  oil  paintings  were  few,  and, 
like  Cox's,  they  were  executed  chiefly  in  his 
later  time.  But,  with  him,  the  later  time  was 
still  only  middle  age.  Collier  died  when  he  was 
fifty-one :  David  Cox  at  seventy-six.  Had 
David  Cox  left  us  at  the  age  of  Collier,  he 
would  hardly  have  been  remembered  to-day, 
and  could  have  been  an  example  to  no  one. 
Collier  passed  through  no  such  prolonged  period 
of  preparation  for  mastery.  He  was  already  a 
master  in  his  early  manhood.  His  work  can 
hardly  be  divided  into  periods :  freedom  of 
manner,  largeness  of  vision  and  touch,  belonged 
to  him  almost  from  the  first.  To  the  quite 
superficial  observer  of  his  drawings  it  appeared 
that  he  painted  only  two  or  three  subjects,  and 
those  on  the  same  grey  day.  But  to  the  real 
student  of  his  work,  the  richness  and  variety 
of  his  resource  is  revealed.  He  observed  and 
recorded  differences  of  weather  and  light  which 
escape  all  casual  and  all  untrained  notice  ;  and 
if  he  was  among  the  simplest  and  sturdiest  ho 
was  also  essentially  among  the  most  poetic 
recorders  of  the  English  country-side  and  home- 
stead— of  farm  and  coast  and  moor. 

Collier's  work,  exhibited  in  France,  obtained 
for  him  the  decoration  of  a  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  here  in  England  he  was 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Water-Colours.  But  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  opportimities  afforded  to  the 
large  public  for  seeing  his  work  were  frequent 
enough  to  secure  him  that  degree  of  actual 
popularity  which  was  his  due  ;  and  it  is  at  all 
events  certain  that  when  the  cabinet  of  sketches 
which  he  showed  very  occasionally  to  his  friends 
shall  come  to  be  known  more  widely,  he  wiU  be 
accorded,  without  cavil  or  questioning,  a  place 
among  the  masters.  F.   W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  MUTILATION  OF    THE  MONUMENTS  OF 
ANCIENT  EGYPT. 

Luxor,  Egypt :  April  30,  1891. 
As  the  names   of    certain  members  of    i;he 
American  Mission  have  been   connected  with 
the  late  mutilation  at   Beui   Hassan,  I  wish  to 
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put  before  readers  of  the  Academy  a  few  facts 
in  my  possession  regarding  that  affair.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  government  would  make  a 
thorough  investigation,  and  I  offered  to  make 
known  to  the  officials  the  name  of  a  native 
merchant  who  at  one  time  had  all  the  stolen 
cartouches  in  his  shop  for  sale.  The  govern- 
ment never  showed  sufficient  interest  in  the 
matter  to  take  up  this  clue  and  follow  it. 

Early  in  October,  1889,  I  visited  Tel-el- 
Amama.  PindLug  that  my  approach  to  one  of 
the  tombs  caused  persons  to  hurry  out  of  it 
(who  had  been  engaged  in  the  very  act  of 
cutting  inscriptions  out  of  the  wall),  I  hastened 
to  inform  M.  Grebaut  of  this  fact  by  letter. 
A  day  or  so  later  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  under 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  in- 
forming him  of  what  was  going  on  at  Tel-el- 
Amama,  and  also  of  the  destruction  that  was 
going  on  in  the  tombs  at  Assiout.  If  anything 
was  done  by  either  of  these  officials  it  was  not 
effectual ;  for  the  work  of  destruction  went  on 
for  more  than  a  month  after  my  information 
was  given. 

When  the  Beni  Hassan  affair  became  known 
the  people  of  the  place  were  asked  about  it  ; 
and  to  cover  up  their  own  complicity  in  the 
matter  they  stated  that  no  one  had  been  up  or 
down  the  river  but  parties  in  the  dahabieh  of 
the  American  mission.  During  the  summer 
there  are  no  tourists  in  Egypt,  while  our  work 
continues  all  the  year.  Our  boat  did,  during 
the  season  of  the  demolition  of  the  numerous 
monuments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beni 
Hassan,  pass  that  place  four  times ;  once 
before,  and  three  times  after,  the  mutilation  of 
the  Khnuui  Hotep  tomb. 

My  name — I  having  passed  the  place  twice 
during  the  year  of  1889 — has  been  connected 
with  the  affiiir.  Another  member  of  our 
Dfiission,  who  never  saw  the  tomb  till  after  the 
tourists  began  to  visit  it  in  the  autumn  of  1 889 
and  found  it  in  its  ruined  condition,  has  had 
his  name  dragged  into  the  native  courts  in  one 
province  and  his  party  described ;  his  name  has 
also  been  before  the  government  in  another 
province ;  and  a  third  member  of  the  mission 
has  been  called  upon  in  connexion  with  the 
affair  to  prove  his  citizenship.  This  third 
member  is  the  one  whom  the  natives  testify 
took  some  stones  from  the  tomb,  though  he  has 
never  been  at  Beni  Hassan  nor  nearer  it  than 
to  pass  the  place  on  the  E.  E.,  which  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Nile  from  the  tomb. 

My  desire  was  that  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment should  so  investigate  this  affair  as  to 
bring  the  truth  to  light.  I  offered  to  give 
them  the  information  to  which  I  have  referred. 
I  did  not  wish  to  get  the  ill-will  of  the  persons 
whose  names  I  am  mentioning  in  this  letter  by 
taking  upon  myself  the  rule  of  informer  and 
giving  information  which,  never  having  been 
asked  for,  I  feel  would  not  have  been  made 
use  of  had  it  voluntarily  been  given. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  1889,  I  saw  in 
the  shop  of  Sidrack  Gras,  a  well-known  native 
dealer  in  antiquities  in  Ekhmim,  thirty-one 
stones  which  I  now  know  were  cut  out  of  mural 
inscriptions.  I  was  told  at  the  time  that  the 
stones  had  originally  been  made  in  the  shape  I 
saw  them,  and  as  they  bore  no  evidence  of 
ha\Tng  been  cut  out  of  inscriptions,  I  believed 
the  statement.  Fifteen  of  the  pieces  bore 
cartouches.  I  was  particularly  struck  by  seven 
or  eight  of  the  cartouches,  as  they  were  of  a 
different  style  and  of  an  older  date  than  the 
others.  None  of  them  were  later  than  the 
Xllth  Dynasty.  I  was  told  that  the  entire  col- 
lection had  come  from  Tel-el-Amarna.  I 
purchased  two  of  the  older  lot  of  cartouches. 
In  our  residence  at  Luxor  they  were  placed  in 
my  study  and  were  seen  liy  numei'ous  residents 
of  the  place  and  by  dealers.  I  had  much 
pleasure  also  in  showing  them  to  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Ghizeh  museum.   He  did  not  tell  mo 


that  they  had  been  cut  out  of  inscriptions.  On 
January  24,  1890,  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Wilbour,  an 
American  Egyptologist,  that  they  were  from 
the  Khuum  Hotej)  tomb.  I  at  once  informed 
the  government  of  my  purchase.  Being  in 
Ekhmim  a  month  later,  I  went  again  to  the 
dealer  and  got  a  third  cartouche.  I  got  this 
third  cartouche  two  months  after  the  govern- 
ment began  its  investigations.  Between  the 
time  that  I  got  the  first  two  cartouches  and  the 
third,  according  to  the  story  of  the  dealer,  ho 
had  gone  to  Cairo  and  had  sold  to  the  director 
of  theGhizeh  museum  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine 
pieces  similar  to  those  I  first  saw  in  his  shop. 
Had  the  Egyptian  government  been  zealous  for 
the  preservation  of  ancient  monuments,  why  did 
not  the  director  of  the  museum  recjuire  the 
dealer  to  give  information  as  to  where  he  pro- 
cured the  stones  at  the  time  they  were  offered 
to  him  for  purchase  'f 

Sidrack  Gras,  according  to  his  own  story, 
went  not  less  than  three  times  to  Tel-el- 
Amama  with  a  boat,  for  the  special  purpose 
of  bringing  stones  of  the  above  description  to 
Ekhmim  for  sale.  When  I  got  the  third 
cartouche,  I  saw  in  his  shop  not  less  than  fifty 
pieces  in  addition  to  the  thirty-one  I  saw  first. 
In  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  I  got  the 
third  cartouche  he  told  me  that  he  still  had  all 
the  remaining  (Beni  Hassan)  cartouches  which 
I  had  pointed  out  to  him  as  being  very  iaterest- 
ing  when  I  purchased  the  two.  When  I  tried 
to  secure  them,  he  produced  but  one. 

Had  the  director  of  the  Ghizeh  museum 
taken  proper  measures  with  the  dealer  at  the 
time  he  purchased  the  thirty-eight  jjieces  he 
might  have  secured  the  remaining  Beni  Hassan 
cartouches.  Indeed,  one  of  the  excuses  urged 
by  the  man  when  he  failed  to  produce  for  me 
more  than  the  third  cartouche  was,  ' '  perhaps 
the  remainder  of  them  were  among  those  sold 
to  M.  Grebaut." 

Sidrack  Gras  had  in  his  employ  one  Khalil 
Ellas,  who  went  down  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tel-el-Amama  to  drum  up  trade.  Whether 
he  was  guilty  of  going  from  place  to  place  and 
showing  the  people  what  to  cut  out  I  cannot 
say.  On  this  point  I  have  an  opinion,  and  a 
thorough  investigation  would  doubtless  make 
evident  the  extent  of  his  guilt.  When  he  found 
anything  to  justify  a  journey  to  the  place  by 
his  employer,  Sidrack  would  go  down  with  a 
boat,  and  the  people  took  the  things  to  his  boat 
and  there  he  made  his  purchases. 

The  people  of  Beni  Hassan  would  of  course 
not  hesitate  to  cast  suspicion  on  anyone  who 
might  have  passed  the  place,  providing  that  by 
so  doing  they  could  shield  themselves.  It  may 
be  satisfactory  to  the  officials  of  the  Egyptian 
government  to  have  the  affair  accredited  to 
foreigners  whom  they  will  say  they  cannot 
control,  rather  than  to  natives,  as  that  would 
furnish  another  glaring  illustration  of  the  gross 
negligence  of  the  officials  to  whose  care  has 
been  entrusted  the  preservation  of  these 
monuments. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  made  by  the 
under  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
in  so  far  as  it  concerns  myself  was  given  to  our 
Consul- General  in  writing,  and  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  satisfied  that  I  had  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  affair.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
would  willingly  have  used  the  same  expression 
concerning  any  member  of  our  mission  whose 
name  has  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
matter. 

The  statements  made  by  me  concerning 
Sidrack  Gras  and  the  date  of  the  stones  to  M. 
Grebaut  were  given  to  me  by  him  repeatedly, 
and  in  the  presence  of  competent  witnesses. 
These  facts  are  well  known  to  dealers  and  others 
in  Ekhmim.  They  are  well  Imown  to  the 
people  of  Beni  Has»an  and  Tel-el-Amarna. 

The  truth  could  easily  be  known  if  the 
government  officials  were  at  all  anxious  to  know 


it.  What  can  be  expected  of  officials  who  would 
not  trouble  themselves  to  ask  me  where  I  got  the 
cartouches  when  I  informed  them  that  I  had 
purchased  two^  AVhat  can  be  expected  of 
officials  who,  when  I  sent  the  three  cartouches 
to  them  that  they  might  bo  replaced  in  their 
positions  in  the  tomb  from  which  they  were 
taken,  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  ask  mo 
where  I  got  them  ?  What  can  be  expected 
of  an  .•idministration,  the  head  of  which,  when 
purchasing  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine  pieces 
similar  to  those  which  were  stolen  from  Beni 
Hassan,  says :  "  We  will  not  give  you  much  for 
them  because  they  have  been  cut  from  the  walls 
of  tombs,"  while  he  at  the  same  time  fails  to  ask 
the  dealer,  "  Where  did  you  got  these  !' " 

If  any  of  your  readers  have  heard  of  the 
name  or  names  of  any  of  the  American 
missionaries  in  connexion  with  this  affair,  I 
would  like  to  ask  such  to  remember  that  it 
was  an  American  missionary  who  infonued  two 
Egyptian  officials  of  the  destruction  that  was 
going  on  at  Tel-el-Amama,  at  a  time  when 
half  the  destruction  might  have  been  prevented 
had  measures  to  that  effect  been  speedily 
taken.  The  only  Beni  Hassan  cartouches  that 
have  yet  come  to  light  have  been  saved  to 
Egypt  and  turned  over  to  the  museum  admin- 
istration by  an  American  missionary.  The 
Government  officials,  after  a  wild-goose  chase 
of  two  months,  accomplished  nothing;  but 
after  they  had  exerted  themselves  for  that  length 
of  time,  an  American  missionary  brought  a- 
third  cartouche  to  light.  Nothing  but  the  ^ 
lack  of  a  little  official  assistance  at  the  time  I  H 
got  the  third  cartouche  explains  the  failure  to  ^ 
get  either  the  entire  lot  or  correct  information 
as  to  what  disposal  had  been  made  of  them 

A  certain  amount  of  investigation  has  been 
made,  but  great  care  has  been  taken  not  to 
direct  inquiries  toward  the  proper  quarter.  The 
Egyptian  officials  in  their  investigation  of  this 
affair  have  been  doing  as  an  experienced  child 
does  when  he  plays  with  fire — he  is  very  care- 
ful not  to  get  his  fingers  burned. 

Chauncey  Muech. 


NOTES    ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Towards  the  end  of  next  week  there  will  be  on 
view,  at  the  Burlington  Gallery,  Old  Bond- 
street,  a  series  of  water-colour  drawings  by  the 
late  Henry  P.  Eiviere,  of  the  Old  Water-colour 
Society,  illustrating  Eome  and  the  Campagna. 

Mr.  John  Murray  announces  a  fourth  and 
revised  edition  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  J.  Cripps's 
standard  work  on  0!d  Emjlish  Plate, 


The  Graphic  of  this  week  will  give  for  sup- 

ement    a    double-page    engraving,     by   Mr. 

Charles  Eoberts,  of  Sir  Frederick   Leighton's 


large  picture,  entitled  "  Captive  Andromache," 
which  attracted  so  much  attention  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy  three  years  ago. 

The  choice  collection  of  old  English  pottery 
and  porcelain,  formed  by  the  late  William 
Edkins  of  Bristol,  was  to  be  sold  at  Sotheby's 
during  the  last  three  days  of  this  week,  together 
with  a  small  collection  of  miscellaneous  an- 
tiquities on  Monday.  The  catalogue  is  illus- 
trated with  lithographs  of  the  more  curious 
pieces,  some  of  which  date  from  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

In  order  to  explain  a  misconception,  which 
arose  from  some  words  in  his  speech  at  the 
Eoyal  Academy  banquet,  Sir  Frederic  Leighton 
has  addressed  a  letter  to  The  Times,  in  which 
he  says: — • 

"My  desire  is  that  the  National  Gallery  of 
British  Art  .should  present  iu  worthy  and 
cliaracteristic  examples  a  complete  epitome  of  the 
art  of  our  coimtry  from  the  days,  say,  of  Hogarth, 
and  be  from  henceforth  kept  continuously  abreast 
of  the  times ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  art  of  our 
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i  ouudy  I  mean  every  fonn  and  phase  of  that  art 
ill  whatever  mediura  it  may  have  found  expression, 
and  in  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  being  displayed  in 
a  gallery." 

The  new  number  of  the  Traiisadmia  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian 
and  Archaeological  Society  (vol.  xi.,  Part  2) 
contains  a  short  paper,  with  a  full-size  illustra- 
tion, on  what  is  known  as  the  Brough  Idol. 
This  rude  stone  figure  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  near  Brough-under-Staiumore  in 
1886.     It  bears  the  inscription  DEO  :  aevalo 

SATITRJTO  SEX  COJIJtODCS  VALEK  VSLIT.      Though 

Mr.  Haverfield  published  it  in  his  Ephcmcris 
Epii/raphka,  he  has  now  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing it  to  be  n  modern  forgery.  Apart 
from  the  style  of  carving  and  the  freshness  of 
the  surface,  the  character  of  the  lettering  would 
alone  be  damnatory ;  and  Mr.  Haverfield  points 
out  that  the  inscription  is  copied  from  one 
found  at  Brescia  (Cr/j/o)  in  North  Italy  (C./.Z., 
v.  1198),  where  Henzen  and  Mommsen  both 
agree  in  giving  "  deo  Alo "  for  the  former 
reading  "deo  Arvalo."  Who  the  forger  was 
remains  unknown. 


THE   STAGE. 

"  THE   AXONYMOtrS   LETTER." 

"  The  Anonymous  Letter,"  by  Mr.  Mark 
Ambient  and  Mr.  Frank  Latimer,  will 
doubtless  be  repeated  at  the  Lyric,  unless 
it  is  taken,  with  moderate  xn-omptitude,  to 
another  play-house.  I  saw  it  at  its  second 
performance,  when — after  a  week's  interval 
— it  had  been  "pulled  together"  a  good 
deal,  and  had  become  effective  and  distinctly 
amusing,  albeit  still  somewhat  faulty.  One 
of  its  faults,  which  now  seems  rather  con- 
siderable, would  shrink  into  insignificance 
were  the  piece  but  presented  to  the  public 
as  a  "farcical  comedy,"  and  not  as  comedy 
proper.  For  though  I  gladly  concede  that 
it  has  such  passages  of  wit  and  such 
marks  of  keen  and  personal  observation  as 
belong  to  comedy  rather  than  to  farce — and 
though  I  admit  also,  and  gladly  welcome, 
the  presence  of  some  serious  interest — I  am 
none  the  less  assured  that  a  certain  absence 
of  grip  and  a  certain  lack  of  reasonable 
motive  must  prevent  the  play  as  a  whole 
from  taking  rank  as  comedy  proper.  The 
"anonymous  letter"  is  one  which  is  des- 
patched presumably  from  motives  of  jealousy 
and  revenge — the  chosen  vices  of  the  vulgar 
— by  an  exceedingly  vulgar  woman.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  such  a  being  might 
well  have  sent  such  a  letter.  But  what 
wouldhavo  been  its  effect  ujion  the  recipient? 
The  recipient  is  a  young  married  woman, 
who  a  year  ago — six  months  ago,  if  you 
■will  —  was  at  a  convent  school.  Her 
behaviour  is  that  of  a  bab}'.  Yet  all,  I  am 
told,  are  not  babies  when  they  emerge  into 
society  from  the  convent  school.  The  girl 
lacked  intelligence  and  she  lacked  trustful- 
ness. She  should  have  disbelieved  with 
indignation  the  story  which  she  read  in  the 
letter,  and  with  which — or  with  insinuations 
of  which — Lor  ears  had  before  then  been 
carefully  filled.  Eut  had  the  course  which 
she  pursued  been  thus  sensible  and  natural, 
this  entertaining  comedy  could,  I  fear,  never 
have  been  written ;  and  so  we  need  not 
perhaps  be  yery  hard  upon  her — she  has 
permitted  us  au  amusement  we  should  not 
otherwise  have  had. 

But  the  leading  character  is  really  that  of 


a  burlesque  actress — one  Helen  Grant.  This 
lady  is  doubtless  almost  as  little  true  as  the 
other,  if  truth  is  to  be  estimated  only  by 
achieved  resemblance  to  a  particular  and 
accepted  type.  But  there  is  in  her  a  deeper 
truth  to  human  nature.  Every  burlesque 
actress  is  not  like  her.  Nay,  more ;  very 
few  can  presumably  be  like  her.  But  she 
is  possible :  she  is  interesting :  she  is 
sympathetic.  And  Miss  Florence  West 
plays  with  most  singular  tact,  with  delicacy, 
with  persuasiveness,  this  heroine  of  the 
stage  dance  and  of  the  accordion-pleated 
skirt — this  Bohemian,  free  without  vul- 
garity, who  is  a  comrade  and  a  friend  of  so 
many,  and  a  lover  only  of  one.  Miss  West 
was  not  the  lady — perhaps  not  even  the 
type  of  lady — originally  intended  for  this 
part ;  but,  to  my  own  taste,  she  is  a 
thousand  times  better  fitted  for  it  than  any 
noisy  romp — than  any  one  more  obviously 
and  immediately  piquant. 

Mr.  Lewis  Waller  plays  admirably  the 
gentleman  who — if  his  wife  would  but 
believe  it — is  the  quite  blameless  husband 
of  the  little  convent  school-girl,  and  not  the 
actress's  lover.  Young  Mr.  Credit,  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  gets  the  hand  of  the  more 
desirable  woman.  He  is  played  by  Mr. 
Eric  Lewis,  and  we  are  reconciled  to  this 
disposition  of  Miss  Grant's  fate.  Mr. 
Vernon,  as  Baron  Goldscheim,  gives  a  good 
bit  of  character-acting ;  and  more  broadly 
comic  is  the  Sir  Daniel  Dollar  of  Mr. 
George  Mudie.  This  gentleman  is  a  philan- 
thropist— not  indisposed  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  "  Eoyalties,"  of  whom  as  many 
as  three  attend  his  principal  meetings — 
and,  when  the  world's  eyes  are  upon  him, 
he  is,  to  boot,  a  model  prude.  Miss  Vane 
plays  his  wife  —the  sender  of  the  anony- 
mous letter — who  with  effort  elbows  her 
way  into  what  may  be  mistaken  for  Society. 
She  is  the  most  fatal  guide  that  the  in- 
genuous Mrs.  Sinclair  could  possibly  have. 
Miss  Leighton  gives  imwonted  character  to 
a  Scottish  maid  who  attends  upon  the 
actress;  and  Miss  Annie  Eose — ^limited  in 
facial  expression,  but  suggesting  well 
enough  the  simplicity  of  the  person  she 
represents — plays  Mrs.  Sinclair,  who,  hav- 
ing departed  upon  very  insufficient  reasons, 
finally  restores  herself  to  her  lord. 

Though  this  piece  is  not  wholly  a  suc- 
cess, and  wants  strength  in  one  or  two 
essential  matters  and  places,  it  is  sym- 
pathetic and  entertaining ;  it  is  agreeably 
free  both  from  the  conventionalities  of  the 
blinded  optimist  and  the  conventionalities 
of  the  very  cheap  cynic. 

Fkederick  Wedmoee. 


MUSIC. 

3IUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

M.  MASSEJfET's  "Manon"  was  performed  in 
French  at  Covent  Garden  on  Tuesday  evening. 
Produced  in  Paris  in  1884,  this  opera  soon 
found  its  way  to  England,  and  was  given  by 
the  Carl  Eosa  company  first  in  the  provinces, 
aiid  afterwards  in  Loudon.  The  story  of  the 
fickle  Manon  and  her  too  const.ant  lover,  Des 
Grieux,  is  interesting,  though  it  has  neither  the 
point  nor  gradation  of  interest  of  "Carmen," 
to  which  it  is  distantly  allied,  M.  Massenet's 
music  is  graceful  and  the  orchestration  effective ; 


and,  of  its  kind,  the  opera  may  be  considered 
successful.  The  part  of  Manon  was  taken  by 
Miss  Sybil  Sanderson,  an  American  soprano, 
who  has  won  fame  in  Paris.  She  has  a  bright 
voice,  of  high  compass;  but  so  far  as  one 
could  judge,  it  is  not  strong  enough  for  Covent 
Garden.  Her  acting  is  good.  The  chief  success 
of  the  evening  was  achieved  by  M.  van  Dyck, 
the  Belgian  tenor.  With  his  sonorous  voice, 
skilful  singing,  and  admirable  acting,  he  carried 
all  before  him.  M.  Juteau,  who  played  in  an 
amusing  manner  the  part  of  the  old  roue 
Guillot,  comes  from  the  Theatre  de  la  Moimaie, 
Brussels.  The  perfoi-mance  was  under  the 
direction  of  Signor  Manciuelli. 

"  Les  Huguenots  "  was  given  on  Wednesday 
evening  with  a  strong  cast.  Mme.  Albani  was 
the  Valentina,  Mile.  GiuUa  Eavogli  the  IJrbano, 
while  the  male  parts  were  alloted  to  the  dis- 
tinguished artists,  MM.  Lassalle,  Maurel,  and 
the  two  de  Eeszkes.  Mile.  Mravina  (Margherita 
di  Valois)  from  the  Opera  House,  Petersburg, 
made  a  first  and  highly  successful  appearance. 
She  has  a  clear,  sweet  voice,  and  is  a  graceful 
and  efficient  actress.  The  chorus  was  good, 
the  staging  excellent.  The  house  was  well 
filled.  Signor  Bevignani  conducted  on  this 
occasion. 

A  Sinfonia-Epitalamio,  by  Signor  Sgambati, 
was  the  novelty  at  the  fifth  Philharmonic 
Concert  last  Thursday  week.  It  is  nearly  ten 
years  since  his  first  Symphony  was  jji-oduced 
at  the  Crystal  Palace;  he  then,  and  again  in 
a  second,  followed  classical  lines,  but  the  work 
under  notice  (No.  3)  shows  independence  of 
form.  The  directors  of  the  Philharmonic  have 
made  more  than  one  unfortunate  experiment 
in  the  matter  of  novelties;  we  use  the  word 
"  experiment  "  advisedly,  for  we  cannot  believe 
that  some  compositions  would  have  ever  been 
selected  if  they  had  been  previously  heard. 
Sgambati's  first  Symphony  was  clever  and  of 
good  promise,  and  the  directors  probably 
thought  that  the  promise  had  to  some  extent 
been  fulfilled.  But  such  has  not  proved  to  be 
the  case ;  the  new  work  turns  out  to  be  merely 
a  series  of  light  movements  written  to  entertain 
the  royal  personages  assembled  for  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Aosta  and  Princess  Letitia  in 
1888.  The  music  is  harmless  enough  in  itself, 
but  out  of  place  at  a  concert  of  a  society  for 
which  serious  works  were  expressly  composed 
by  Beethoven,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  and  other 
distinguished  composers.  Signor  Sgambati 
conducted,  and  the  performance  of  his  work 
was  excellent.  Mr.  Frederick  Lamond  played 
Brahms's  second  pianoforte  Concerto  in  B  ilat. 
We  wrote  quite  recently  about  the  composer's 
violin  Concerto  as  improving  on  acquaintance, 
but  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  piano- 
forte work.  It  afforded,  however,  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  Mr.  Lamond  to  dis- 
play his  technique,  but  he  played  with  such 
earnestness  that  the  effect  was  at  times  hard. 
Master  Gerardy  excited  great  enthusiasm  by 
his  performance  of  a  Goltermann  Concerto,  and 
M.  Eugene  Oudin  sang  admirably  songs  by 
Marschner  and  Gounod.  Mr.  Cowen  conducted 
with  care. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel  gave  their  second 
vocal  recital  at  St.  James's  Hall  last  Friday 
week.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance, 
and  the  interesting  programme  was  much 
enjoyed.  Mr.  Henschel  sang  a  particularly 
fine  sacred  Aria  by  Bath,  entitled  "  Vcrgiea 
mein  nioht." 

Mme.  de  Pachmann  gave  a  pianoforte  recital 
at  Princes'  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Her 
reading  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  E  flat 
(Op.  81a)  was  a  good  one.  In  Eaff's 
"  Eigandon  "  she  displayed  an  exquisite  touch. 
She  also  played  two  pieces  of  her  own  composi- 
tion, including  the  well-written  "  Theme  et 
Variations."  ^, 
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Memoir  of  Madame  Jenny    Lind-QvJdachmidt. 
By  Henry   Scott  Holland,   and  W.    S.  Eock- 
stro.     2  vols.     (John  Murray.)     The  authors  of 
this  book  were,  of  course,  obliged  to  give  the 
name  of  the  great  artist  in  full,  but  she  is  uni- 
versally known  and  spoken  of  merely  as  Jenny 
Lind.     There  have  been  many  queens  of  song, 
but  none  with  more  magic  in  its  sound  than 
the  name  of  "the  Swedish  Nightingale."     Her 
life  was,  indeed,  a  romantic  one.    A  dancer  at  the 
Opera  House,  Stockholm,  heard  her  as  a  child 
of  nine,  and  proclaimed   her  a  genius.      She 
entered  the  Theatre  School,  and  before  the  age 
of  twenty  had  made  her  dchut  on  the  stage. 
The  dii-ectors  were  pleased  with  her,  and  in 
1837  offered  her  a  fixed  yearly  salary  of  about 
£60,    with    a    bonus     on    each    appearance ; 
two  years  later  it  was  raised   to   nearly  £80. 
Such  was  her  humble  beginning.     But  in  1811 
she  went  to  Paris  to   consult   Signor  Manuel 
Garcia,   the  most  renowned  Maestro  di  Canto 
in  Emopc.     He  heard  her,  and  pronounced  his 
ten-ible  verdict — "Mademoiselle,    vous  n'avez 
plus  de  voix " ;  her  voice,   in  fact,   had  been 
strained  by  over-exertion  and  a  faulty  method 
of  production.      After  jjropcr    rest    she   took 
lessons  from  him,  and  for  these  she  was  deeply 
grateful  to  (he  end  of  her  life.      It  has  been 
stated  in    print    that    Jenny    Lind    sang    at 
the   Grand    Opera   without   success,   and  also 
that    she    applied    for    an    engagement     but 
was  refused.     But  a  letter  from  Jenny  Lind  to 
M.  Vatel,  director  of  the  Opera  shows  clearly 
that  neither  of  these  oft-repeated  statements  is 
fi-ue.     She  returned  for  a   time  to   her  native 
country,  and  in  1814  made  her  appearance  in 
"  Norma  "  at  Berlin,  delighting  the  jjublic  and 
disaiming  the  critics.  The  news  of  her  brilliant 
success  quickly  spread,  and  Mr.  Bunn  was  soon 
on  his  way  to  Berlin  in  the  hopes  of  securing 
Jenny  Lind  for  his  approaching  season.     The 
famoiis  "  Bunu  "  contract  is  duly  described  and 
discussed,    and    her    biographers    have    little 
difficulty  in   showing  that  the  manager's  pro- 
posals  were   anything    but    handsome.      The 
mention  of  the  performance  of  "Euryanthe" 
at    Berlin    in    18-io   in   aid    of    funds    for    a 
monument    to   Weber,   in  which   Jenny  Lind 
took  a  part,  leads  to  some  interesting  remarks 
respecting   the  libretto  of    that  opera.     It   is 
quite  true  that   the   omission  of  the  tableau 
which  the  composer  wished  to  be  presented  to 
the  audience  during  the  Lartjo  of  the  Overture 
is  a  dramatic  error,  and  detrimental  to  a  fine 
work.  The  unveiling  of  theBeethoven  monument 
at  Bonn  in  1843,  the  royal  guests  at  Brtihl,  and 
the  old  feudal  fortress  of  Stolzenfels,  the  con- 
certs and  the  singing  of  "the  Lind,"  form  the 
subjects  of  a  brief  but  extremely  interesting 
chapter.     It  was  during  these   exciting   days 
that    Jenny    Lind    first    met    Mr.    and   Mrs. 
Grote,  in  whose  country-house  close  to  Burn- 
ham     Beeches     she     afterwards     spent     such 
hajjpy  days.     In  (he  following  year  she  made 
the  acquaintance  of    Mendelssohn,   and  there 
speedily  sprang  up  a  warm  friendship,  which 
fie  death   of  the   composer  in  the  following 
year  brought  to  a  premature  end.      Some  of 
Mendelssohn's  letters  are  published  for  the  first 
time,  and  his  admiration  of  "  the  Lind,"  both 
as  a  woman  and  as  an  artist,   was  evidently 
as  sincere  as  it  was  enthusiastic.     These  letters, 
and  many  a  page  about  their  intercourse,  will 
be  read  with  interest,  and  we   will  not  spoil 
the  reader's  enjoyment  by  quotation.     Men- 
delssohn in  his  published  letters  is  silent  about 
Schumann's  music  ;  it  is,  therefore,  particularly 
pleasant  to  read  that  Jenny  Lind's  enthusiasm 
for    Schumann's     genius     first    began    under 
Mendelssohn's    guidance.       The    letters    from 
Lumley  to  Mendelssohn  concerning  the  "  Tem- 
pest "   opera  show  how  earnest  the  composer 
■wasinhisdesireforagoodbook.  The  "Tempest" 


was  to  be  written  for  Jenny  Lind  to  appear  in 
as  Miranda  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  1847, 
and  this  must  have  been  a  strong  inducement 
to  carry  out  the  scheme  ;  but  Mendelssohn,  after 
long  correspondence,  rejected  Scribe's  libretto, 
as  his  "artistic  conscience  rebelled  against  the 
changes  which  the  French  librettist  jjroposed 
to  introduce  in  the  construction  of  a  drama  con- 
secrated by  the  genius  of  Shakspere."  In  1847 
Jenny  Lind  met  the  Schumanns  at  Vienna,  and 
Mme.  Schumaim  has  kindly  furnished  extracts 
from  her  diary.  Jenny  Lind  so  charmed  her  that 
she  writes:  "  I  could  have  hugged  her  all  the 
time."  Again  in  1850  Mme.  Schumann  has 
much  to  say  about  the  songstress.  She  writes  : 
"  I  need  scarcely  mention  that  Eobert  is  equally 
charmed  with  her;  for  a  composer  it  is  a 
special  delight  to  hear  his  songs  rendered  as 
coming  from  the  depths  of  his  own  heart." 
Schumann's  songs  always  gave  her  delight,  and 
her  biographers  tell  how ;  as  she  lay  on  her 
deathbed  at  Malvern,  the  last  notes  she  ever 
sang  were  the  first  bars  of  "  An  den  Sonnen- 
schein."  The  arrival  of  Jenny  Luid  in  London  on 
April  16,  1847,  caused  wonderful  excitement. 
Mrs.  Grote  and  Mendelssohn  walked  up  and 
down  the  western  side  of  Belgrave-square 
"  eagerly  watching  for  the  appearance  of  the 
party."  At  last  they  were  "  rewarded  by  the 
sight  of  two  four-wheeled  cabs,  heavily  laden 
with    luggage."     Jenny   Lind  had  at   length 


arrived  in  the  city  in  which  she  was  destined 
to  win  triumphs  more  brilliant  than  those 
attained  by  any  other  singer  of  the  period. 
Those  triumphs  are  fully  described,  and  we 
must  leave  our  readers  to  peruse  them  at  leisure. 
Jenny  Lind  had  a  wonderful  voice ;  and  with 
her  high  notes,  marvellous  shakes,  and  extra- 
ordinary cadenzas,  brought  down  the  house 
every  time  she  appeared  ;  but  it  was  her  high 
ideal  as  an  artist,  and  her  constant  endeavour 
to  perfect  that  ideal,  that  fascinated  such  men 
as  Lindblad,  Anderson,  Thorwaldsen,  the 
Schunimans,  and  Mendelssohn.  And,  while 
admiring  her  gifts,  it  was  her  simplicity  of 
manner,  her  sweet,  unselfish  nature  that  so 
endeared  her  to  the  friends  which  she  never 
failed  to  make  wherever  she  went  —  the 
"  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  the  goodness  of  an 
angel,"  as  the  late  Dean  (then  Mr.)  Stanley 
wrote  in  a  letter  from  Norwich  in  1847.  When 
her  fame  was  at  its  zenith,  Jenny  Lind  with- 
drew from  the  stage.  Those  who  wish 
thoroughly  to  understand  why  she  took  this 
step  have  only  to  read  attentively  the  chapter 
entitled  "  How  did  Jenny  Lind  come  to  leave 
the  Stage  "  •'  This  is  a  brief  account  of  a  well- 
written  and  attractive  book,  but  it  is  long 
enough  to  call  attention  to  it;  its  title  will 
prove  its  best  recommendation.  It  is  dedicated 
to  the  Queen,  one  of  Jenny  Lind's  greatest 
admirers.  J.  S.  Suedlock. 
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"  EuLEES  OF  India." — Viscount  Ilardingc. 
By  his  Son  and  Private  Secretary  in 
India,  Charles  Viscount  Hardinge. 
(Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.) 

It  is  matter  for  surprise  th^t  no  biography 
of  such  a  distinguished  man  as  the  first 
Viscount  Hardinge  shoidd  ero  this  have 
been  published.  He  was  a  hero  of  the  Penin- 
sular War,  he  represented  the  English  staff 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Prussian  army 
during  the  campaign  of  Waterloo,  he  was  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  Governor-General  of  India 
from  1844  to  1848,  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  army  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
War ;  and  yet  his  eldest  son,  wlio,  as  his 
private  secretary  in  India,  possesses  un- 
rivalled opportunities  for  learning  his  views 
and  studying  his  actions,  has  compressed 
his  biography  into  a  volume  of  196  small 
octavo  pages. 

In  these  days  of  long  and  elaborate  Lives 
of  minor  personages,  which  are  read  only 
by  long-suifering  reviewers  and  personal 
acquaintances,  it  is  a  novelty  to  be  able  to 
complain  that  a  biography  is  not  longer.  Yet 
that  is  the  first  criticism  to  be  passed  on  the 
present  Lord  Hardinge's  Life  of  his  father. 
All  students  of  military  history,  or  of  Indian 
history,  would  gladly  have  welcomed  a 
larger  book,  especially  if  it  had  contained  a 
collection  of  the  Governor-General's  letters 
from  India,  of  which  only  a  few  specimens 
are  given.  But  the  student's  loss  is  the 
gain  of  the  general  public.  Such  works  as 
Bosworth  Smith's  Life  of  Lord  Lawrence, 
Major  W.  Broadfoot's  memoir  of  his 
brother,  or  the  biography  of  Sir  Charles 
Macgregor,  require  a  great  deal  of  enthu- 
siasm and  some  previous  knowledge  before 
they  can  be  enjoyed ;  while  the  present 
volume  can  be  read  at  a  sitting,  and  will  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  dislike  Indian 
history  as  much  as  the  average  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  dislikes  questions  of 
Indian  finance.  It  must  not  be  thought 
that  the  book  is  too  short.  It  contains  a 
fuU  account  of  everything  of  importance  in 
Lord  Hardinge's  military  and  political 
career ;  it  is  arranged,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  volume  of  the  ' '  Eulers  of  India  " 
series,  so  as  to  bring  into  special  prominence 
his  government  of  India ;  and  it  gives  a 
lifelike  and  striking  picture  of  the  man, 
which  might  have  been  obscured  by  the 
publication  of  the  mass  of  his  con-espon- 
dence. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  say  much 
of  Hardinge's  career  as  a  staff  officer  during 
the  Peninsular  War.  Napier  gave  him  due 
credit  for  being  the  author  of  the  decisive 
movement  which  won  the  day  at  Albuera, 


the  most  hardly  contested  of  all  the  battles 
in  the  Peninsula.  The  anonymous  author 
of  the  strictures  on  Napier's  History,  who 
was  certainly  Lord  Beresfoid  himself,  en- 
deavoured after  a  fashion  to  deprive  Hard- 
inge of  his  meed  of  praise ;  but  the  great 
military  historian  triumphantly  refuted  his 
critic,  and  the  modest  notes  written  by 
Hardinge  himself  in  1830,  and  now  re- 
printed (p.  22),  fully  confirm  the  view  which 
Napier  took.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  more 
than  mention  Hardinge's  parliamentary 
career,  which  lasted  from  1820  to  1844,  or 
his  tenure  of  ofiico  as  Secretary  at  War  from 
1828  to  1800,  and  again  from  1841  to  1844, 
and  as  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  in  1830  and  1834-3.5.  These  were 
but  episodes  in  a  usefid  life  ;  Hardinge's 
place  in  history  depends  upon  his  govern- 
ment of  India,  and  the  relation  of  his 
government  to  the  first  Sikh  War. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  little  book  is 
particularly  well  arranged  ;  and  the  sense 
of  historical  perspective,  which  its  author 
evidently  possesses,  is  nowhere  better  shown 
than  by  the  fact  that  he  devotes  83  pages 
out  of  196  to  the  Sikh  War.  On  the  policy 
which  led  to  the  war  and  the  necessity  for 
subduing  the  army  of  the  Khalsa,  posterity 
has  given  its  verdict  of  approbation  ;  and 
subsequent  events  during  the  Mutiny  proved 
that,  if  the  Punjab  had  not  been  conquered, 
the  rule  of  the  English  in  India  might  have 
ended,  or  only  been  restored  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  But  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war  a  controversy  has  long  existed  ;  and 
the  time  has  now  arrived  when  it  can  be 
discussed  without  jiarty  feeling,  and  when 
some  definite  conclusion  ought  to  be  reached. 
Nothing  is  more  creditable  to  the  author  of 
Ihe  volume  under  review  than  the  moderate 
tone  he  has  taken  in  discussing  the  campaign 
on  the  Sutlej  in  1845-46.  He  gives  a  fair 
and  temperate  view  of  the  behaviour  of  his 
father,  and  abstains  from  abusing  that 
gallant  old  soldier.  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  with 
the  virulence  which  disgraced  the  news- 
papers of  the  period,  and  which  still  shows 
itself  in  modern  popular  works  on  Indian 
military  history,  written  by  those  who  ought 
to  know  better.  The  disastrous  victory  of 
Firozshah,  followed  by  that  terrible  night 
spent  on  the  field  of  battle,  made  an  in- 
delible impression  upon  the  minds  of  all 
who  were  present.  Old  soldiers  of  the 
Peninsular  War  have  said  that  tlie  horror 
of  those  hours  exceeded  everything  in  their 
previous  experience.  Tlie  need  for  find- 
ing a  scapegoat  being  now  past,  it  is  right 
at  last  to  endeavour  to  apportion  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  events  which  have  given 
rise  to  so  much  discussion. 

Lord  Hardinge  tells  (p.  90)  how  his 
father  overruled  Sir  Hugh  Gough's  wish 
to  attack  the  Sikh  position  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  21st  December,  1845 ;  he 
describes  the  interview  between  the  Gover- 
nor-General and  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  how  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  exercised  his 
supreme  powers  and  forbade  his  subordinate 
to  fight  until  Littler  came  up.  He  praises 
his  father's  "  firmness  and  decision,"  and 
not  unnaturally  asserts  that  lie  saved  the 
English  army  from  defeat  by  his  conduct. 
Perhaps  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  did  save  the 
English  army.      But    his    son   cannot   be 


ignorant  of  the  fact  that  many  persons, 
especially  those  attached  to  Sir  Hugh 
Gough's  personal  staff,  held  a  different 
view,  and  that  they  declared  at  the  time, 
and  have  said  since,  that  if  the  attack  had 
been  made  in  the  morning,  as  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief wished,  the  battle  would 
have  been  over  before  darkness  fell,  and 
the  perils  of  the  night  under  arms  in  the 
Sikh  camp  would  have  been  avoided.  Lord 
Hardinge  says  (p.  91), 

"  It  is  almost  impossible  to  realise  what  would 
have  been  the  result  of  an  attack  without  the 
substantial  reinforcement  of  5000  men  and 
twenty-four  guns,  in  addition  to  the  strength 
of  the  Ambala  force." 

He  implies  that  the  result  must  have  been 
disaster  ;  but  it  is  open  to  question  whether 
an  attack  in  fidl  light  of  day  with  a  smaller 
force  would  not  have  been  more  successful 
than  an  attack  at  nightfall,  even  with  the 
assistance  of  Littler's  reinforcement.  Lord 
Hardinge  has  put  the  case  for  his  father 
fairly  ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  notice 
his  book,  of  which  the  description  of  the 
battle  of  Firozshah  is  the  crucial  feature, 
without  mentioning  the  existence  of  the  . 
controversy  on  the  question.  At  the  crown- 
ing victory  of  Sobraon  the  two  old  Penin- 
sular soldiers  acted  in  entire  harmony ;  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  of  both 
Hardinge  and  Gough  that  their  differences 
of  opinion  caused  no  permanent  estrange- 
ment. Before  leaving  this  question,  a 
passage  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Charles  Napier 
may  bo  quoted,  if  only  as  an  excuse  for 
having  dwelt  so  long  upon  it  here  : 

"Hero  I  must  note,"  he  writes  from  India  in 
1850,  "  that  there  are  two  versions  of  the  cam- 
paign on  the  Sutlege.  Hardinge  says  that  but 
for  him  the  battle  of  Peroshashur  {sic)  woiUd 
have  been  fought  with  6,000  mstead  of  16,000 
men,  for  Gough  wanted  to  leave  4,000  at 
Loodiana  and  fight  before  Littler  came  up  from 
Ferozopoor.  Colonel  Grant,  Gough's  son-in- 
law,  tells  mo  that  but  for  Hardinge's  counter- 
ordering  Gough's  orders  we  should  have  had 
an  immense  force  at  Moodtee,  and  that  our 
deficiency  there  was  Hardinge's  fault.  Time 
will  clear  up  these  things  but  there  was  great 
blundering  somewhere."  [Life  and  Opinions  of 
Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  by  Sir  William  F.  P. 
Napier,  vol.  iv.,  p.  205.) 

The  government  of  Lord  Hardinge  depends 
for  its  importance  in  history  upon  the  cam- 
paign on  the  Sutlej.  For  the  rest  he  ruled 
wisely,  and  no  word  of  censure  has  ever  been 
breathed  against  him.  His  later  life  was  fidl 
of  honour  and  of  honours.  He  was  created 
a  viscount  for  his  success  in  directing  the 
Sikh  war.  Ho  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army  ;  and  it  is  the  highest  testimony  alike 
to  his  e:haracter  and  to  his  conduct  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  when  the 
administration  of  the  army  was  most  hotly 
assailed  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  to 
bend  before  a  storm  of  anger  and  abuse, 
Lord  Hardinge  was  admitted  to  be  com- 
paratively free  from  blame  even  by  the 
organs  of  party  opposition.  In  1855  he  was 
made  a  Field-Marshal,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  died  ;  and  it  is  not  without  interest 
to  notice  that  his  old  comrade,  Lord  Gough, 
attended  his  funeral.  His  character  is  best 
summed  up  in  a  few  words  which  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  said  of  him  when  ho  accepted 
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the  Irish  Secretaryship  :  "  Hardinge  will 
do ;  ho  always  understands  what  he  under- 
takes, and  undertakes  nothing  but  what  he 
understands." 

Before  concluding,  one  or  two  misprints 
should  be  noticed  for  correction  in  a  sub- 
sequent edition.  General  Ferguson's  name 
is  twice  given  as  "  Farquharson  "  on  p.  16  ; 
General  Acland  and  Nighttngall  are  mis- 
spelt "Ackland"  and  "Nightingale"  on 
p.  15 — both  excusable  mistakes,  as  they  are 
frequently  so  spelt  in  contemporary  news- 
papers ;  and  surely  the  "  French  General, 
AvUahli'"  mentioned  as  a  former  officer  in 
the  Sikh  army,  should  be  the  Italian  General, 
Avitalile. 

Of  all  the  volumes  of  the  "  Eulers  of 
India "  series  this  is,  in  one  respect, 
tie  most  remarkable.  Several  of  them  are 
good  ;  two,  at  least,  are  admirably  written  ; 
but  it  is  not  possible  that  the  son  and  some- 
time private  secretary  of  any  other  Governor- 
General  will  write  his  father's  Life.  What 
would  wo  not  give  for  biograj)hies  of  Clive, 
or  Wellesley,  or  Hastings,  written  by  such 
an  authority  ?  Wo  cannot  have  them  ;  but 
we  may  be  thankful  that  the  first  Lord 
Hardinge's  son  has  lived  long  enough  to 
show  how  interesting  they  would  have  been, 
and  to  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  for  adding  this 
volume  to  his  series. 

H.  Morse  Stephens. 


Sospiri    di    Roma.       By    William    Sharp. 
(Eoma  :  Printed  for  the  Author.*) 

In  Mr.   William   Sharp's    earlier   volume, 
Earthh  Voices,!  remember  some  very  notable 
descriptive  poetry ;  but  except  for  a  book  of 
ballads  which  I  have  not  seen,  I  believe  he 
has   of  late  turned  his  attention  more  ex- 
clusively to  prose.     In  this  charming  little 
booklet,  however,  which  comes  to  us  from 
Eome,   he  has  unmistakably  bound  about 
his  brow  the  authentic  poet's  bay.     It  is, 
perhaps,    chiefly  remarkable  for  successful 
achievement    of    verbal    harmonies    in    ir- 
regular measures.     But  it  shows  also  a  fine 
and   delicate   eye  for    colour.      For    these 
sketches  lightly  thrown  upon  the   canvas, 
these  brief  flights  as  of  a  bird  who  sings  as 
he  dips  swiftly  and  airily  from  tree  to  tree, 
the  metrical  forms  chosen  seem  especially 
appropriate.      They  have  an  unemphatic, 
evanescent  grace,  that  wins  because  it  does 
not   too    obtrusively  insist    upon    its    own 
brilliance   and  ingenuity.      Such  irregular 
measures  have  perhaps  not  often  been  suc- 
cessful.    They  failed  usually  with  Cowley, 
though  he    did    not    disdain    the   help    of 
rhyme;   often    they   failed    with   Southey, 
and    with     Shelley     in     "Queen    Mab "  ; 
sometimes    with     Matthew    Arnold.       Yet 
Arnold  has   given  us  no  more  fascinating 
lines  tlxan  those  commencing,   "  Haply  the 
river  of  time,"  nor  Coleridge  than  his  irre- 
gular   verse    to    a    cataract    commencing, 
"Unperishing  youth."      Most  musical    of 
all  language  are  the  Hebrew  Psalms  in  our 
authorised  English  version.     When  irregu- 
lar measures  do  achieve   a  triumph,  they 
leave  upon  us  the  priceless   impression  of 
spontaneity  and  sincerity — those   qualities 

•  To  be  obtained  from  Miss  M.  B.  Sharp,  2, 
Coltbridge  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 


without  which  no  lyrical  poetry  can  be  first- 
rate,  and  which  constitute  the  supremacy 
of  lyrics  like  those  of  Burns,  Heine,  Tenny- 
son, De  Musset,  Blake,  and  some  Eliza- 
bethans, so  perfect  in  their  simplicity, 
suggestiveness,  self-restraint,  whether  the 
result  be  obtained  by  nature,  or  by  that 
consummate  art  which  hides  itself,  and  to 
which  all  artifice,  aU  mannerisms,  are 
foreign.  But  of  course  there  may  be,  alas  ! 
a  too  facile  and  fatuous,  a  thin  and  poor 
spontaneity,  which  is  simply  insignificant. 

The  melody  of  the  Prelude  and  "  L' ultimo 
Sospiro "  seems  to  me  exquisite ;  but  I 
confess  that  Mr.  Sharp  fails  to  satisfy  my 
own  ear  in  isolated  cases.  For  instance,  in 
his  "  Uream  of  Ardea,"  he  has  the  lines  : 

' '  Not  of  the  days  when 
The  fierce  trumpeting 
Of  the  ancient  elephants 
Made  the  wild  horses 
Snort  in  new  terror." 

In  the  second  line,  too  much  weight  seems 
to  bo  thrown  on  "  the."  I  shoidd  have  ex- 
pected the  ('  of  "  trumpeting"  to  be  long,  or 
else  an  additional  syllable  in  the  first  clause  ; 
80  further  on  we  have  "where  the  fierce 
Eutuli."  Mr.  Sharp,  indeed,  may  urge  that 
such  transitions  pertain  to  the  very  genius 
of  this  kind  of  composition.  Now,  certainly 
there  may  be  prose  poetry  ;  but  in  this  book 
we  have  verse,  in  which  there  must  be  pre- 
vailing cadences ;  here  they  are  iambic, 
anapaestic,  dactylic ;  therefore,  the  sud- 
den interposition  of  a  cadence  inharmonious 
with  those  jars  and  throws  one  off  the 
metals ;  but,  of  course,  it  all  depends  on 
whether  the  transition  be  harmonious  or 
not.  It  may  be  so.  Thus  in  "  The  Colos- 
seum," the  line  where  nearly  all  are  long 
syllables 

"  Black,  rugged,  tempest-torn,  vast," 

falls  most  effectively  into  the  whole  rhyth- 
mic volume  of  verbal  music.  And  much 
depends  on  the  reading,  which  in  these 
instances  should  be  rapid,  and  unemphasised, 
so  that  the  clauses  may  flow  easily  into  one 
another.  But  minute  criticism  of  metrical 
form  is  often  apt  to  seem  impertinent — as  the 
mere  obtruded  idiosyncracy  of  a  metrist — if 
one  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  poet  knows 
the  technique  of  his  art  at  all,  and  under- 
stands his  own  business,  because  so  mucli  in 
English  verse  depends  on  accentuation,  as 
well  as  on  the  function  fulfilled  by  the  detail 
criticised  in  the  general  organic  structure 
of  the  whole  poem.  In  these  irregular 
measures,  which  certainly  have  their  place 
in  our  poetry,  Mr.  Edward  Carpenter  has 
shown  himself  more  proficient  than  the 
master,  Walt  Whitman,  whom  he  follows. 

Many  of  these  Sospirihave  the  unforeseen 
charm  of  drifting  mist,  Protean  cloud, 
foam  blown  from  waves.  One  scarcely 
knows  which  of  them  to  choose  for  quota- 
tion, so  many  are  beautiful.  "The  White 
Peacock  "  is  lovely,  with  a  line  in  it — 

"  Foldeth  his  soft  white  wings  in  the  sunlight," 
which  reminds  me  pleasantly  of  a  favorite 
line  of  mine  in  Lord  liytton's  SerhsJci  Pesme: 

"  Closing  behind  her  the  long  golden  gallery." 
Very   delicately  tinted   the   piece   is,   very 
subtle  in  its  similitudes.     But  "  The  Man- 
dolin "  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  poem 
of  all,  to  be  compared  even  with  Whitman's 


It  contains  pas- 


"  Song  out  of  the  Sea." 
sages  like  this  : 

"  Where  the  grey  moths  slowly, 
Slowly,  slowly,  like  faint  dreams 
In  the  wildering  woods  of  sleep," 

and  relates  to  unseen  lovers  in  a  moonlit 
wood  of  olive,  ilex,  and  laurel,  where  the 
nightingale  sings,  while  the  tinkle  of  a 
mandolin  accompanies  a  low  sound  of  kisses 
and  murmured  rapture.  "  The  Fountain  of 
the  Acqua  Paola  "  seems  to  me  admirable 
for  rhythms  adapted  to  the  subject-matter, 
where  brief  lines  bear  us  onward  with 
smooth  impetus  into  the  broad  current  of 
longer,  and  then  are  narrowed  again  into  a 
sonorous  tumult  of  lines  more  brief.  And 
these  verses  have  a  truly  martial  clang,  a 
tramp  as  of  hosts  victorious. 

"  Here  the  Etrurian 
Banner  Vaved  proudly, 
Lordly  and  glorious, 
Sovereign  ever 
From  sea  to  sea  ; 
Here  the  proud  hosts 
Laughed  when  the  battle-cry 
Rang  through  the  highways, 
And  when  from  the  towers 
Of  Veii  the  mighty 
The  herald  clarions 
Sent  a  wild  blast 
On  the  wind  of  the  morning, 
A  tumiilt  of  summons 
To  the  ilashing  swords 
And  the  merciless  rain 
Of  spears  gleaming  white 
As  hail  on  the  hillsides." 

But  the  historical  allusions  in  the  book  are 
slight ;  it  is  chiefly  of  Nature  on  the  Cam- 
pagna,  or  the  ruins  within  and  around 
Eome,  that  the  poet  sings — "  The  Wind  at 
Fidenae,"  for  example,  with  passing  remi- 
niscences of  peoples  passed  away — Etrurian, 
Sabine,  Eoman,  but 

"  Sweet  with  the  sameyoimg  breath  o'the  world 
Bloweth  the  wind." 

"  Sorgendo  la  Luna,"  while  more  dubious 
as  regards  verbal  music,  well  realises  the 
vague,  ghostly  beauties  of  moonlight,  and 
of  a  fountain  playing  in  it.  "  The  Fallen 
Goddess,"  on  a  statue  of  Venus  placed  in  a 
church  as  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  is  frankly 
pagan,  and  hostile  to  the  Christian  idea  ; 
indeed  the  author  seems  quite  uninfluenced 
by  the  deejiest  thought  distinctive  of  our 
later  epoch.  But  very  delicately  does  he 
sing  of  "  The  Scirocco's  Breath,"  in  June  ; 
with  an  exquisite  colour-sense  of  "  Spuma 
del  Mare"  (on  the  Latin  coast),  of  "Clouds," 
"  Eed  Poppies,"  "  Thistledown,"  the  latter 
in  lines  that  have  a  vague,  wandering 
waf turo  like  that  of  the  down  itself ;  while 
"The  Bather,"  "The  Swimmer  of  Nemi," 
"The  Naked  Eider,"  "Fior  di  Memoria" 
(which  is  in  the  metre  of  "  Hiawatha  "),  are 
brilliant  and  admirable  pictures  of  human 
beauty,  set  in  the  midst  of  a  concordant 
environment  of  landscape.  I  will  conclude 
by  quoting  "  The  Swimmer  of  Nemi." 

"  White  through  the  azure, 
The  purple  blueness 
Of  Nemi's  waters 
The  swimmer  goeth. 
Ivory  white,  or  wan  white  as  roses, 
Yellowed  and  tanned  by  the  suns  of  the  Orient, 
His  strong  limbs  sever  the  violet  hollows  : 
A  shimmer  of  white  fantastic  motions 
Wavering  deep  through  the  lake  as  he  swim  meth ; 
Like  goree  in  the  sunlight  the  gold  of  his  yellow 
hair, 
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Yellow  with  sunshine  and  bright  as  with  dew- 
drops, 

Spray  of  the  waters  flung  back  as  he  tosseth 

His  head  in  the  sunlight  in  the  midst  of  his 
laughter ; 

Eed  o'er  his  body,  blossom-white  mid  the  blue- 
ness, 

And  trailing  behind  him  in  glory  of  scarlet, 

A  branch  of  the  red-berried  ash  of  the  mountains. 

White  as  a  moonbeam 

Drifting  athwart 

The  purple  twilight 

The  swimmer  goeth — 

Joyously  laughing, 

With  o'er  his  shoulders, 

Agleam  in  the  sunshine. 

The  trailing  branch 

With  the  scarlet  berries. 

Green  are  the  leaves  and  scarlet  the  berries. 

White  are  the  limbs  of  the  swimmer  beyond  them. 

Blue  the  deep  heart  of  the  still,  brooding  lakelet. 

Pale-blue  the  hills  in  the  haze  of  September, 
The  high  Alban  hills  in  their  silence  and  beauty, 
Purple  the  depths  of  the  windless  heaven. 
Curved  like  a  ilower  o'er  the  waters  of  Nemi." 

EoDEN  Noel. 


Forty   Years  in  a  Moorland  Parish.     By  tlie 
Eev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  D.C.L.  (Macmillan.) 

The  general  reader — who  will  find  much 
to  interest  and  entertain  him  in  this  book, 
whatever  his  tastes  may  be — may  be  par- 
doned   if    he   has   to    plead    ignorance   of 
the  parish  about  which  its  incumbent  has 
so  much  to  say.     Five-and-forty  years  ago 
its   remoteness   gave  point  to  the  remark, 
"  Danby  was  not  found  out  when  they  sent 
Bonaparte  to  St.  Helena."    But   now  the 
Cleveland  Hills,  amid    which    Danby   lies, 
attract    tourists    from    Whitby   and   Scar- 
borough ;  there  is  a  railway  station  in  the 
place,   and    Dr.    Atkinson    himself    is   re- 
sponsible  for    making    the    name    of    his 
moorland  parish  known  to  the  outer  world. 
No  one,  however,  regrets  more  than  he  does 
the   disappearance,    one   by   one,    of  those 
peculiarities  of  speech,  often  full  of  raciness, 
which  the  isolation  of  the  district  tended  to 
preserve.      The   schoolmaster   and   the   in- 
spector of  schools   began  the   ruin   of   the 
vernacular ;    the   railway  will  complete  it. 
"Words,  phrases,  and  idioms  which  were  in 
common  use  when  Dr.  Atkinson  fii'st  settled 
in  his   moorland  home   are  now   obsolete, 
and  even  unintelligible  to  the  middle-aged. 
They  occupy  a  place  only  in  the  Cleveland 
Glossary,  which,  with  other   useful  works, 
we  owe  to  our  author's  industry  and  power 
of  observation. 

Perhaps  we  have  less  cause  to  regret  the 
change  that  he  thronicles  in  the  customs 
and  habits  of  the  dalesmen.  In  the  smaller 
farm-houses  and  cottages  a  condition  of 
things  prevailed  half  a  century  ago  which 
was  equally  opposed  to  decency  and  to  health. 
Primitive  man  survived  with  a  vengeance. 
The  commingling  of  sexes — married  and 
unmarried — within  the  restricted  limits  of  a 
two-roomed  hovel  could  scarcely  have  been 
paralleled  outside  Whitechapel  and  Bethnal 
Green.  It  is  true  these  dwellings  had  a 
history  of  their  own,  which  is  not  without 
interest ;  and  Dr.  Atkinson  ingeniously  traces 
many  of  them  back  to  the  inclosure  of  lands 
which  began  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  to  the  sale  of  allotments  in 
1656.  The  state  of  the  church  corresponded 
with  that  of  the  houses — on  the  principle  of 
"  like  parson,  like  people  "—and  Dr.  Atkin- 


son's first  introduction  to  the  sacred  build- 
ing in  which  he  had  to  minister  confirmed 
the  description  given  to  him  that  Danby 
would  afford  "  a  fine  field  for  work  to  any- 
one so_  inclined."  In  these  days,  when,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  persons,  decency  has 
been  carried  too  far,  it  may  be  well  to  show 
what  indecency  means. 

"  Although  I  had  seen  many  an  uncared-for 
church  and  many  a  shabby  altar,  I  thought  I 
had  reached  the  farthest  extreme  now.     The 
altar-table  was  not  only  rickety,  and  with  one 
leg  shorter  than  the  other,  and  besides  that, 
mean  and  worm-eaten ;  but  it  was  covered  with 
what  it  would  have  been  a  severe  and  sarcastic 
libel  to  caU  a  piece  of  green  baize ;  for  it  was 
in  rags,  and  of  any  or  almost  every  colour  save 
the  original  green.     And  even  that  was  not  all ! 
It  was  covered  thickly  over  with  stale  crumbs. 
It  seemed  impossible  not  to  crave  some  explana- 
tion  of  this;    and  the   answer  to  my  inquiry 
was   as  nearly  as  possible    in    the    following 
terms  :— '  Why,  it  is  the  Sunday-school  teachers. 
They  must  get  their  meat  somewhere,  and  they 
gets  it  here.'     .     .     .     And  everything  was  in 
hateful  harmony  with   what  I  have  thus  de- 
scribed.    There  lay  the  dirty,  shabby  surplice, 
flung  negligently  over  the  altar-railing,  itself 
paintless  and  broken,  and  the  vestment  with 
half  its  length  trailing  on  the  dirty,  unswept 
floor.      The  pulpit   inside    was  reeking    with 
accumulated  dust  and  scraps  of  torn  paper.  The 
font  was  an  elongated,  attenuated  reproduction 
of  a  double  egg-cup,  or  hour-glass  without  the 
sustaining  framework  ;  and  in  it  was  a  paltry 
slop-basin,  lined  with  dust,  and  an  end  or  two 
of  tallow-candle  beside  it." 


Obviously  the  charge 
and  parish  would  be  no 
scientious    man,  full    of 


of  such  a  church 
sinecure  to  a  con- 
man,  tuU  ot  zeal.  "  Spartam 
nadus  es,  hanc  cxorna"  must  have  been  the 
episcopal  advice  given  to  him  when  admitted 
to  it,  and  the  injunction  was  well  carried 
out.  Forty  years  and  more  have  been 
spent  in  Danby  by  Dr.  Atkinson  happUy 
and  usefully,  and  have  provided  him  with 
materials  for  an  extremely  interesting 
volume. 

AVe  think  that  in  the  an-angement  of  his 
materials  he  might  have  followed  a  better 
plan ;  but,  as  the  headlines  are  descriptive 
and  there  is  a  fairly  good  index,  there  is 
reaUy  no  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  varied 
contents  of  the  book.  Those  who  are  fond 
of  folk-lore  will  meet  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  stories — humorous  as  well 
as  gruesome, — while  the  student  of  history, 
or  rather  of  its  byways,  will  be  more  than 
satisfied.  Dr.  Atkinson  is  strong  as  an 
antiquary.  He  is  no  mere  Dryasdust,  but 
a  man  of  common  sense,  not  disposed  to 
accept  any  theories  without  personal  inves- 
tigation. He  has  examined — indeed,  has 
dug  with  his  own  hands — many  a  tumulus, 
and  found,  at  any  rate,  thorough  enjoy- 
ment in  the  labour,  and,  further,  has 
managed  to  inspire  with  like  enthusiasm 
the  navvies  who  worked  with  him. 

"  Speaking  generally,''  he  says,  "a  blank  day 
was  a  thing  we  hardly  knew.  And  this  is  a 
remarkable  fact.  For  in  the  grave-hill  re- 
searches I  have  pei-sonally  conducted  —  in 
several  cases  begun  and  carried  through  with 
my  own  unassisted  labour — with  about  two 
exceptions  the  mounds  we  examined  had  been 
previously  tampered  with  and  opened." 

But  whether  the  work  had  been  done 
casually  by  road-menders,  or  more  syste- 


matically by    treasure-seekers,   there   was 
nearly  always  something   left — perhaps  a 
"  pankin  "  (as  the  cinerary  urn  was  locally 
called),  or  some  implement  of  more  or  less 
value  and  interest.     Dr.  Atkinson  is  far  too 
cautious  to  assign  anything  like  definite  dates 
to  these  barrows  with  wHch  the  moorland 
abounds,  but  he  is  quite  convinced  that  the 
groups  of  pits  which  are  known  as  "  British 
villages  "  have  not  the  remotest  connection 
with  our  ancient  predecessors  in  this  island. 
A  systematic  and  scientific  investigation  of 
them  has  yet  to  be  made  ;  but  his  belief  is 
that  they  were  shallow  shafts  sunk  for  the 
purpose  of   obtaining  iron   ore,   and  near 
them  will  generally  be  found  sites  of  fur- 
naces and  slag-heaps  to  confirm  this  theory. 
A  considerable  section  of  Dr.  Atkinson's 
book — and   not   the   least    entertaining^s 
devoted  to  the  natural  history  of  the  Cleve- 
land   moors.      The   severe    weather  which 
is    there    experienced    gives    an   observant 
naturalist  rare  chances.    We  doubt  whether 
anyone — even    in    the    past    winter — ever 
found  at  his  dining-room  window,  day  after 
day,  a  couple  of  snipes  waiting  to  be  fed, 
or  could  number  among  his  garden  visitors 
such  shy  birds  as  corncrakes  or  landrails. 
But,  like  old  words  and  customs,  birds  that 
once  frequented  the  moorlands  now  avoid 
them — prescient  of  the  fate  that  is  likely  to 
overtake  them  there.     The  stock-dove  has 
become  almost  extinct,  black  game  entirely 
so.     The  kingfisher  is  rarely  seen,  and  even 
the  dipper  or  water-ousel  is  being  exter- 
minated  by  the  idle  fellows  who  mistake 
destruction  for  sport.     Harder  to  get  rid  of 
are  the  witches   and  wise  men.     In  spite  of 
schools,  belief  in  their  power  still  prevails, 
but  the  distinction  between  the  two  is  care- 
fully maintained.     The  witch  is  malevolent ; 
but  the  wise  man  is  not  credited  with  com- 
merce with  T'au'd  'un',  and  is  willing — for 
a  consideration — to  do  his  neighbour  a  good 
turn. 

Dr.  Atkinson  is  likely  in  future  to  have 
many  visitors  who  will  tax  his  good  nature 
and  consume  his  time,  but  they  wiU  be  the 
guests  of  summer.  After  reading  his  naiTa- 
tive,  they  will  not  care  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  lost  in  the  snow  or  caught  in  a  moor- 
land fog. 

ChAKLES   J.   EOBINSON. 


THEEE   BOOKS   ON  DICKENS. 

Charles  Dickens  hy  Pen  and  Pencil;  including 

Anecdotes    and    Eeminiscences    collected 

from  his  Friends  and  Contemporaries.  By 

Frederic  G.  Kitton.     (Frank  T.  Sabin  & 

John  F.  Dexter.) 

'The  Childhood  and  Youth  of  Charles  Dickens, 
With  Eetrospective  Notes  and  Elucida- 
tions from  his  Books  and  Letters.  By 
Eobert  Langton.     (Hutchinson.) 

The  History  of  Pickwick:  an  Account  of  its 
Characters,  Localities,  AUusions,  and 
Illustrations.  With  a  Bibliography.  By 
Percy  Fitzgerald.     (Chapman  &  Hall.) 

It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  Dickens 
died,  it  is  more  than  half  a  century  since 
Pickwick  was  published ;  and  yet  here, 
testifying  to  the  ever-fresh  interest  in  the 
man  and  the  book,  are  three  elaborate 
works,  dealing  respectively  with  his  por- 
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traits,  wliether  of  the  pencil  or  the  pen, 
with  his  childhood  and  youth,  and  with  the 
history  of  his  first  great  novel.  Solvitur 
anbulando — the  question  of  the  durability 
of  Ms  fame,  so  often  and  so  hotly  debated, 
seems  in  process  of  settling  itself. 

Of  the  three  works  in  question,  the  first, 
which  has  been  in  course  of  publication  for 
some  two  years,  is  distinctly  the  most  valu- 
able. It  consists  of  thirteen  parts,  with 
five  parts  as  a  supplement,  and  contains — 
to  quote  the  prospectus — "  A  general  out- 
line of  the  life  of  Dickens,  forming  a 
necessary  framework  to  an  extensive  series 
of  pen  2)ortraits  ....  drawn  from  authentic 
sources,  supplemented  by  recollections  and 
anecdotes  expressly  written  for  this  work  by 
some  of  his  friends  and  contemporaries ;  a 
catalogue  of  the  portraits  of  Dickons,  with 
a  particular  account  of  the  most  important"  ; 
a  great  number  of  "  illustrations  com- 
prising upwards  of  fifty  portraits  of  Charles 
Dickens,  representing  him  at  various  periods 
ranging  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  fifty- 
eighth  year,"  and  very  mauy  "other  illus- 
trations relating  to  him  and  his  works." 

Here  is  a  feast,  indeed,  for  the  true 
Dickens  lover.  Much,  no  doubt,  of  what 
Mr.  Kitten  supplies  in  these  sumptuous 
pages — I  am  speaking  now  specially  of 
the  literary  portion  of  the  book — was 
obtainable  already  by  the  erudite.  Many 
of  the  descriptions  here  quoted  of  the 
man,  of  his  appearance,  of  his  bearing,  had 
been  published  before.  Even  so,  however, 
they  gain  greatly  by  juxtaposition.  Each 
completes  the  other,  leaving  on  the  mind  a 
larger,  fuller,  more  living  impression  than 
when  taken  singly.  Nor  has  Mr.  Kitton 
by  any  means  contented  himself  with  quoting 
what  was  already  in  print.  He  has  appealed 
to  those  who  knew  Dickens  at  the  various 
periods  of  his  career,  for  notes  and  reminis- 
cences. Thus  Forster  had  said  that  "  wo 
owe"  "our  only  trustworthy  glimpse"  of 
Dickens,  in  his  cipacity  as  an  attorney's 
clerk,  to  the  solicitor  in  whose  office  he  had 
served,  Mr.  lUackmore.  ISut  Mr.  Kitton 
has  discovered  a  fellow  clerk,  Mr.  George 
Lear,  who,  as  is  but  natural,  gives  us 
glimpses  far  more  vivid  and  striking— who 
tells  us,  among  other  things,  how  "  Dickens 
took  great  interest "  in  the  old  woman  who 
kept  the  chambers, 

"  and  would  mimic  hor  minnor  of  speech,  her 
ways,  her  excuses,  &c.,  to  the  very  life.  He 
could  imitate,  in  a  manner  which  I  have  never 
heard  equalled,  the  low  population  of  the 
streets  of  London  in  all  thoir  varieties.  .  .  . 
He  could  also  excel  in  mimicking  the  popular 
smgers  of  that  day,  whether  comic  or  pathetic; 
as  to  his  actmg,  ho  could  give  us  Shakspere  by 
the  ten  nunutes,  and  imitate  all  the  leadin<» 
actors  of  that  time."  ° 

Miss  Dickens,  too,  has  listened  to  Mr. 
Kitten's  persuasive  voice,  and  favoured  him 
with  some  excellent  notes.  Does  not  the 
following  story  make  a  pleasant  little 
picture  ? 

"There  was  a  penny  caricature  printed,  but  by 
whom  I  can't  say,  which  greatly  delighted 
him.  He  writes  about  it,  the  letter  bein" 
dated  July  8,  18G1  :  '  I  hope  you  have  seen  I 
large-headed  photo,  with  httle  legs,  repre- 
sentmg  the  undersigned,  pen  in  hand,  tapping 
his  forehead  to  knock  an  idea  out.  It  has  just 
sprung  up  so  abundantly  in  all  the  shops,  tliat 


I  am  ashamed  to  go  absub  town  looking  in  at 
the  picture-windows,  which  is  luy  delight.  It 
seems  to  me  extraordinarily  ludicrous,  and 
much  more  like  than  the  grave  figure  done  in 
earnest.  It  made  me  laugh,  when  I  first  came 
upon  it,  until  I  shook  again  in  open,  sunlighted 
Piccadilly.'  He  returned  to  Gad's  Hill,  bring- 
ing this  with  him,  and  tolling  us  that  he  had 
been  so  amused  with  it,  and  so  fascinated  by 
it,  thinking  it  '  so  irresistibly  funny,'  that  he 
stood  looking  at  it,  roaring  with  laughter,  until 
he  bscame  conscious  of  a  large  and  sympathetic 
audience,  laughing  so  heartily  with  him,  that 
he  had  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat." 

His  favourite  flower,  Miss  Dickons  tells 
us,  was  the  scarlet  geranium  ;  and  this,  too, 
is  x'leasantly  characteristic  of  tho  man,  who, 
with  some  of  his  first  earnings  as  a  reporter 
— so  John  Payne  Collier  records — "had 
bought  a  new  hat,  and  a  very  handsome 
blue  cloak  with  black  velvet  facings,  the 
corner  of  which  ho  throw  over  his  shoulder 
(1 1'Eftpagnole."  "  For  a  middle-aged  man," 
says  Mr.  Locker,  speaking  of  an  after  time, 
"  Dickens  was  a  smart  dresser — he  liked 
bright  colours.  He  once  told  Charles 
Knight  that  he  had  the  fondness  of  a 
savage  for  finery." 

As  to  the  many  portraits  reproduced  in 
Mr.  Kitton's  book,  all  have  interest,  but 
none  leaves  on  the  mind  an  impression  of 
being  the  portrait.  Miss  Dickens  prefers 
Maclise's  well-known  side-face  taken  with 
the  side-faces  of  Mrs.  Dickens  and  her 
sister.  Miss  Hogarth  ;  and  such  a  preference 
is  easy  to  understand.  It  springs  from  the 
same  feeling  which  makes  Miss  Dickens  say 
that  she  can  never  think  of  her  father  as 
being  old.  For  Maclise's  portrait  is  beautiful 
with  a  beauty  almost  akin  to  that  of  child- 
hood. It  shows  a  face  like  a  fair  white  page, 
on  which  life  has  as  yet  written  no  story. 
And  so,  too,  there  is  scant  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  the  fact  that  Miss  Dickens 
views  with  some  distaste  Mr.  Frith's 
portrait  in  tho  Forster  collection  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  "  I  have  heard 
Dickens  described  by  those  who  knew  him," 
says  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  "  as  aggressive,  im- 
perious, and  intolerant,  and  I  can  compre- 
hend the  accusation  "  ;  and  these  are  just  the 
characteristics  that  Mr.  Frith  has  reproduced 
in  attitude  and  face.  They  are  hardly  the 
characteristics  which  a  proud  and  loving 
daughter  would  recognise  with  most  pleasure. 
But  the  truth  is  that  Dickens  lived  at  a  time 
when  English  portrait  art  was  at  a  low  ebb. 
Portraits  showing  real  grip  of  character,  a 
great  artist's  power  of  insight  and  revela- 
tion, are  rare  at  all  times,  and  were  rare 
indeed  in  the  period  between  1837  and 
1870. 

Mr.  Langton's  Childhood  and  Youth  of 
Charles  B'wken%  is  not  really  a  new  book. 
The  first  edition,  now  before  me,  was  pub- 
lished in  1883,  and  does  not  differ  very 
materially  from  that  just  issued.  Gleaning 
assiduously  after  Forster,  M.  Langton  has 
been  able  to  collec;  many  stray  biographical 
ears,  to  pick  up  many  facts  of  more  or  less 
relevance.  He  has  fixed  dates  and  locali- 
ties, explained — in  some  cases  conclusively, 
in  some  at  least  plausibly — whence  Dickens 
derived  the  names  of  the  men  and  women 
who  people  his  imaginary  world,  and  some 
of  their  characteristics.  Perhaps,  if  one 
may  hint  a  fault,  it  is  that  Mr.  Langton's 


feelings  of  wonder  are  so  easily  excited. 
The  smallest  coincidence,  nay  the  most 
ordinary  occurrence,  the  most  seemingly 
trivial  reflection,  throws  him  into  notes  of 
exclamation.  Never,  I  think,  was  writer 
so  prodigal  of  the  signs  of  amazement. 
Further,  it  is  a  great  question  how  far 
the  world  is  really  advantaged  by  knowing 
who  were  the  individuals  that  suggested 
this  or  that  character  to  a  great  novelist. 
Like  other  artists,  the  novelist  idealises  even 
when  using  tho  living  model ;  and  the 
finished  product,  not  tho  model,  is  all  with 
which  wo  are  greatly  concerned.  But 
carpings  such  as  these  ought  not  to  take  the 
place  of  recognition  of  the  real  work  done 
by  Mr.  Langton  in  elucidating  the  obscure 
points  in  Dickens's  early  history.  Here  lies 
the  value  of  his  book. 

And  in  what  consists  the  merit  of  Mr. 
Percy  Fitzgerald's  Ilidonj  of  Pickwick? 
Scarcely  in  the  arrangement.  Doubtless  the 
student,  preparing  to  face  Calverley's  famous 
examination  paper,  would  find  the  volume 
useful ;  but  he  would  be  a  student  of  un- 
usually placid  temperament  it  he  did  not, 
now  and  again,  "  utter  a  word  profane  "  at 
the  want  of  order  and  method  witli  which 
his  text-book  has  been  compiled.  And 
if  the  student  saw  cause  to  grumble,  the 
general  reader  too  might,  not  unj  ustly,  utter 
an  occasional  word  of  complaint  on  points 
of  style  and  criticism.  But,  after  all, 
Pickwick  is  Pickwick,  and  its  story  will  bear 
much  telling  and  re-telling.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
has  a  great  deal  to  say  on  the  origin  of  the 
book,  the  illustrations,  the  various  editions, 
and  other  matters  cognate  and  collateral — 
and  Pickwick  is  a  theme  almost  inexhaustibly 
interesting. 

"  I  don't  think  my  father  over  had  a  single 
morbid  thought,"  says  his  daughter ;  and 
may  not  this  be  the  secret  of  Dickens's 
lasting  popularity  ?  For,  after  all,  the  fin 
de  sieclc,  with  its  diseases  and  affectations  of 
disease,  is,  as  one  may  hope,  but  a  passing 
phase.  A  new  century  will  soon  be  upon  us  ; 
and  even  in  this,  which  is  so  old,  healthiness 
of  thought  and  feeling  still  keep  their 
charm. 

Fkank  T.  Maezials. 


Declarations  and  Letters  on  the  Vatican  Decrees, 
1860-1887.  By  Dr.  Dollinger.  (Edin- 
burgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.) 

In  this  volume  of  178  pages,  there  are 
twenty-seven  documents  and  an  appendix. 
Tho  longer  and  the  more  important  of  them 
are  three  papers,  written  by  Dr.  Dollinger 
in  1869  and  early  in  1870,  about  the  general 
question  of  Infallibilitj',  and  about  the 
extraordinary  procedure  of  the  Vatican 
Council;  and  two  letters,  written  in  1871 
and  in  1887  to  two  archbishops  of  Munich, 
in  which  Dr.  DoUinger  states  and  re-states 
the  historical  perplexities  that  were  pro- 
voked or  revived  in  him  by  the  Vatican 
decrees.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is 
occupied  with  official  correspondence  about 
Dr.  DoULnger's  excommunication,  and  with 
overtures  that  were  made  to  him  by  several 
friends.  There  are  some  answers  to  the 
incessant  reports  that  he  had  submitted ; 
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and  there  are  two  exuberant  invocations  to 
bis  piety  or  his  fears,  addressed  to  him  by 
"A  Lady  of  High  Eank."  They  show 
more  evidence  of  her  fervour  than  of  her 
intelligence ;  they  are  more  credital)le  to 
her  zeal  than  to  her  tact. 

Intelligence  and  tact  are  too  often  absent 
from  theological  encounters  : 

"Satire  or  sense,  alas,  can  Sporus  feel." 
But  there  are  those  who  assert  that  the 
Pojje's  Infallibility  means  little  more  than 
our  own  constitutional  phrase,  "  the  King 
can  do  no  ^vrong "  ;  by  partisans  of  this 
kind,  the  Pope  is  described  as  the  living 
representative  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  general  conscience.  Yet 
the  English  constitution  was  almost  shattered 
by  James  II.,  who  managed  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  wrong ;  and  the  papal  authority 
has  been  misused  l)y  cunning  diplomatists 
like  Clement  YII.,  by  fond  parents  like 
Paul  III.  or  Alexander  VI.,  by  practical 
men-at-arms  like  Julius  II.,  by  ghostly 
warriors  like  Paul  IV.,  or  Boniface  VIII., 
or  Ilildebrand.  Though  fallible,  these 
men  were  dangerous  enough ;  infallible 
as  well  as  audacious,  there  would  have  been 
no  limit  to  their  pretensions.  But  so  care- 
fully are  the  latent  powers  of  Infallibility 
fenced  about,  so  rigorously  are  they  guarded, 
that  the  Infallible  Pope  himself,  though  he 
walks  per  ignes  nuppositos  cineri  doloso,  is 
almost  insured  against  any  sudden  emission 
or  any  violent  access  of  his  omniscience. 
He  is  in  peril,  rather,  from  the  fallible 
instruments  upon  which  he  must  rely  ;  or 
from  the  average  understanding  of  the 
universal  Church,  to  which  alone  he  can 
address  himself  infalliblj'. 

Dr.  Dollinger,  however,  does  not  trouble 
himself  with  particular  instances,  or  with 
theoretical  objections.  Even  the  more 
vigorous  ujiholders  of  Infallibility  minimise 
it  in  their  official  declarations  ;  but  in  the 
face  of  history,  of  tradition,  and  of  theology, 
it  is  inconceivable,  to  Dr.  DiiUinger,  that 
the  Popes  should  be  infallible  at  all.  His 
objections  are  precise  and  practical ;  they 
are  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  history  at 
once  minute  and  wide ;  they  are  directed 
by  a  long  training  in  theology ;  they  are 
urged  by  a  mind  which  is  at  the  same  time 
acute  and  moderate.  No  opinion,  says  Dr. 
DiiUinger,  may  be  raised  to  the  certain 
honours  of  a  dogma,  unless  it  be  proved  to 
fulfil  the  three  conditions,  and  to  show  the 
three  marks,  of  being  genuine  :  viz., 
"universality,  antiquity,  and  general  con- 
sent." In  addition  to  these  marks  or  notes, 
the  opinion  must  be  contained  implicitly  in 
existing  articles  of  faith.  It  must  form 
■part  ot  Ihe  "  depositmn  Jidi'i,"  of  "  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints ; "  it  must  not 
be  a  novel  truth  ;  it  must  not  be  contrary 
to  existing  truths.  If  St.  Paul  had  believed 
that  St.  Peter  was  infallible,  it  might  be 
easier  to  believe  the  infallibility  of  Pius  IX. 
It  was  once  an  existing  truth,  that  Councils 
were  superior  to  Popes  ;  it  is  now  an  existing 
truth,  that  Popes  are  superior  to  Councils. 
"lion  est  mendachwi,"  we  can  only  repeat 
with  Saint  Augustine,  "  sed  myderhtm"; 
and  we  certainly  hold  this  contradiction  to 
be  sufficiently  mysterious.  Dr.  DiiUinger 
is  less  reverent,  and  he  ventures  to  explore 
the  mystery.     The  doctrjjie  of  Infallibility, 


he  says,  is  not  ancient  nor  universal ;  because 
it  only  appeared  late  in  the  Western  Church, 
and  was  then  supported  by  documents  which 
are  now  universally  admitted  to  be  forged. 
The  forger,  however,  is  not  absolved,  but 
applauded ;  he  is  splendide  mendax,  in  omne 
aenem  nohilis ;  and  from  the  most  credible 
documents,  from  the  most  creditable  proceed- 
ing, more  profit  could  not  be  derived,  nor  a 
more  serious  argument  deduced.  In  the 
Eastern  Church,  the  doctrine  was  never 
known  at  all ;  and  by  none  of  the  Fathers 
are  those  texts  upon  which  the  Ultra- 
montanes  now  rely  so  interpreted  as  to 
justify  the  dogma  of  Infallibility.  The 
doctrine,  therefore,  is  not  universal,  and  it 
is  not  ancient.  It  was  resisted,  also,  says 
Dr.  DoUinger,  by  many  Churches  and  by 
many  teachers  of  theology ;  neither  the 
Germans,  nor  the  Prench,  nor  the  English 
were  favourable  to  it :  that  is,  it  com- 
mended itself  to  the  Italian  theologians, 
and  to  some  professors  who  were  more 
"Italianato"  than  their  masters.  Based 
originally  upon  forgeries,  it  won  the  appro- 
bation of  St.  Thomas,  and  thus  passed  into 
the  text-books  of  theology,  but  only  as  an 
opinion  authorised  and  probable,  not  as  a 
belief  to  be  enforced;  and  it  was  rejected 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  sixteenth 
centurj'.  The  doctrine  was,  however, 
patronised  by  the  Jesuits ;  in  the  Latin 
countries,  and  wherever  their  influence  was 
supreme,  it  became  dangerous  to  question 
it.  Thus  propagated,  from  being  merely 
probable  it  became  almost  certain;  it  was 
popularised  by  the  writings  of  St.  Alphonso 
Liguori,  and  at  length  the  Church  was 
prepared  for  its  discussion  and  definition. 
But  the  whole  procedure  of  the  Vatican 
Council,  as  Dr.  Dollinger  remarks,  was 
entirely  novel :  its  business  was  arranged 
for  it  beforehand ;  the  bishops  had  no 
power  to  introduce  questions  freely ;  their 
discussions  were  hardly  free ;  and  the 
dogma  was  accepted  at  last,  not  by  unani- 
mous consent,  but  by  the  vote  of  a  majority, 
as  in  the  profane  assemblies  of  modern 
times.  In  every  one  of  these  particulars 
the  Vatican  Council,  says  Dr.  Dollinger, 
differed  from  the  old  and  authoritative 
councils  of  the  Church. 

So  far,  as  it  would  seem  to  an  outside 
observer,  Dr.  DoUinger's  facts  and  reasonings 
are  unassailable  ;  and  to  one  who  does  not 
believe  in  an  infallible  Church  they  must 
always  be  unassailable.  Dr.  DiiUinger, 
however,  appears  to  hold  that  the  Church 
was  infaUible  up  to  1870;  but  after  that 
time,  after  the  time  it  disagreed  with  him- 
self, it  became  fallible  and  erring,  the  victim 
of  tyranny  and  fraud.  Dr.  DiiUinger  would 
argue  that  the  cj^uestion  of  Infallibilitj'  is 
an  historical  question,  and  that  he,  rather 
than  the  Eoman  Church,  is  the  infallible 
expounder  of  history.  There  is  a  famous 
saying  of  Cardinal  Manning's,  that  "the 
Church  triumphs  over  history  "  :  that  is, 
the  Church  may  contradict  herself,  and  the 
faithful  may  ignore  her  inconsistency ;  and 
it  is  only  in  some  such  way  that  the 
historical  difficulties  in  the  question  of 
Papal  Infallibility  can  be  met.  To  one  who 
meets  it  as  Dr.  DiiUinger  does,  as  a  lawyer 
would  meet  a  question  of  evidence,  the 
answer  must  be  adverse   to    the  Vatican 


decrees.  It  is  an  old  puzzle  in  the  schools 
to  say,  "  You  believe  in  the  Bible  because 
the  Church  tells  you  it  is  inspired,  but  you 
believe  in  the  Church  because  the  Bible 
testifies  to  its  divine  mission  "  ;  and  thus  the 
theological  inquirer  eddies  round  the  vicious 
circle  and  finds  no  end,  "  in  wandering 
mazes  lost."  The  circle  has  been  intersected, 
the  maze  has  been  more  entangled,  by  the 
Vatican  decrees.  As  Dr.  DoUinger  well  says, 
he  spent  a  long  life  in  maintaining  the  infal- 
libility of  the  Church,  the  faUibiUty  of 
Popes,  the  inferiority  of  Popes  to  Councils  ; 
and  he  had  with  him  all  the  Fathers,  aU  the 
Councils,  and  theologians  of  such  weight  as 
Bossuet  and  Fenolon  ;  yet  he  is  called  upon 
in  his  old  age  to  renounce  his  former  teach- 
ing, to  pronounce  it  erroneous  ;  that  is,  to 
condemn  not  only  himself,  but  the  un- 
swerving tradition  and  the  infallible  utter- 
ances of  the  mediaeval  and  of  the  early 
Church.  Perhaps  this  was  rather  more  than 
Cardinal  Newman  ever  contemplated  when 
he  composed  his  essay  upon  "Development." 
In  Dr.  DoUinger's  opinion  the  widest  theory 
of  development  cannot  embrace  facts  which 
are  the  contradictories  of  one  another ;  such 
facts  can  onlj'  be  accepted  by  an  act  of 
intellectual  suicide,  by  that  complete 
sacrifizio  delV  inteUetto  which  is  recommended 
by  the  Jesuits.  No  doubt,  if  the  human 
race  had  been  unprovided  with  reason  and 
with  conscience,  an  infaUible  Pontiff  would 
have  been  almost  a  necessity ;  but,  being 
reasonable  and  responsible,  he  may  be  an 
encumbrance  to  us,  especially  if  his  utter- 
ances clash  with  known  truths  or  with  the 
former  decisions  and  opinions  of  the  infallible 
instrument.  Unless  we  are  jirepared  to 
abdicate  our  faculties,  to  deny  our  very 
nature,  and  to  make  the  sacrifizio  delP 
inielietio,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  fallacy 
than  that  which  is  current  now,  that  there  is 
no  mean  nor  resting-place  between  Eome 
and  Agnosticism.  The  affairs  of  the 
universe  are  not  managed  in  tfiis  absolute 
and  autocratic  way :  it  is  in  the  mathe- 
matics alone  that  we  have  this  naked  and 
brutal  certainty  ;  and  the  whole  tradition  of 
Christianity,  from  St.  Paul  downwards, 
assures  us  that  we  are  not  destined  to  have 
a  certain  vision  in  this  world,  that  we  must 
be  content  with  probabilities,  that  wo  can 
only  see  things  vaguely  as  in  a  glass. 
"  L'Eglise  ijarde  le  silence"  i  was  once 
observed  ;  and  a  wicked  writer  added,  "  she 
did  well,  since  she  had  nothing  else  to 
nurse."  What  else  there  was  we  may  see 
by  the  case  of  Spain,  whero  the  sacrifizio 
deir  inteUetto  was  made  by  the  state,  and 
where  the  infaUible  Church  had  a  fair  chance 
to  develop  its  logical  consequences.  The 
Church  may  have  triumphed  over  history 
for  a  time  ;  but  time  has  brought  its  revenge, 
and  it  may  be  argued  plausibly  that  history 
is  triumphing  over  the  Chtirch,  not  in  Spain 
alone,  but  in  all  the  Latin  countries.  In  the 
New  World,  where  healthier  councils  pre- 
vail, where  the  Eoman  Church  has  a  fair 
field  and  no  favour,  where  she  is  not 
embarrassed  by  her  own  unfortunate  tradi- 
tions, she  does  not  indeed  triumph  over 
historj',  but  she  wUl  appear  triumphant  in 
history,  triumphant  over  barbarity,  and 
ignorance,  and  miser}'. 
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NEW  NOVELS. 

An  Old  Maid's  Love.  By  Maarten  Maartens. 
In  3  vols.     (Bentley.) 

A  Lady  of  My  Own.  By  Helen  Prottero 
Lewis.     In  3  vols.     (Hurst  &  Blackett.) 

Steven  Vigil.  By  Daniel  Dormer.  In  2 
vols.     (Chapman  &  Hall.) 

Was  She  lEis  Wife  f  From  the  German  of 
W.  Heimhurg.  By  Helen  Wolff.  (Eden, 
Eemington,  &  Co.) 

Dazzled.  By  Houghton  Townley.  (Trischler.) 

Dagmar.  By  Helen  Shipton.  (A.  H.  Innes 
&Co.) 

Mnor  Whitlock.  By  Hugh  MaeColl.  (Chatto 
&  Windus.) 

Forhidden  ly  Law.  By  Barry  Cottingham. 
(Trischler.) 

M.  Maaktens  writes  vigorously  in  An  Old 
Maid's  Love,  and  with  life-like  fidelity  to 
nature.  It  is  a  Dutch  story  of  the  sacrifices 
which  a  kindly-hearted  but  rigidly  Puritanic 
woman,  Suzanna  Varelkamp,  makes  to 
reclaim  her  adopted  nephew,  Arnout 
Oostrum,  to  the  paths  of  virtue.  Oestrum 
belonged  to  the  class  of  young  men  of  whom 
it  was  enigmatically  remarked  that  "  there 
is  always  harm  in  a  man  in  whom  you  can 
see  so  much  good."  As  drawn,  he  is  a 
fine,  manly,  straightforward  fellow  ;  and  no 
wonder  that  his  little  sweetheart,  Dorothy, 
idolised  him.  But  alas !  there  appears 
upon  the  scene  a  handsome,  brilliant  French- 
woman, who  becomes  an  inmate  of  the  same 
house  through  having  sprained  her  foot. 
She  is  something  so  completely  novel  in 
Oostrum's  experience,  and  is  so  beautiful 
and  so  f uU  of  esprit,  that  she  lures  the  youth 
completely  into  her  toils  and  elopes  with 
him.  Then  it  is  that  the  "old  maid," 
Suzanna,  proves  her  love.  Torn  to  the 
heart  by  her  boy's  sin,  she  resolves  that  he 
must  marrv  the  partner  of  his  fall ;  but  to 
her  horror  she  discovers  that  the  French 
viscountess  has  a  husband  living.  Nothing 
daunted,  she  yields  up  her  entire  fortune  to 
compel  the  husband  to  sue  for  a  divorce  so 
that  the  guilty  ones  may  marry.  How 
matters  are  disposed  of  at  the  end  we 
shall  not  reveal,  but  we  may  say  at 
once  that  the  story  is  very  clever  and 
very  original.  Though  the  author  is  a 
Hollander,  he  writes  with  perfect  com- 
mand of  the  English  language.  He 
has  an  epigrammatic  way  of  describing 
character.  Suzanna,  for  example,  is  a 
woman  "  who  loved  her  God  and  her  store- 
cupboard";  but  she  did  not  "love  her 
neighbour  over  much,"  nor  yet  "  herself  to 
any  excess  of  unrighteousness,  knowing 
with  a  perfervid  knowledge  that  she  was 
altogether  abominable  and  corrupt."  Old 
Baas  Vroom  is  an  amusing  creation.  He 
wiU  not  give  up  smoking  "  because  he  has 
read  in  his_  Bible  how  the  people  praised 
the  Lord  with  their  pipes  "  ;  and  pursuing 
further  the  same  original  methods  of 
exegesis,  he  declines  to  give  up  drinking 
because  he  has  been  exhorted  to  "  test  the 
spirits."  There  is  an  old  lady  who  makes 
a,  most  remarkable  will,  and  whose  daily 
life  is  a  protest  against  "  the  God-forgetting 
luxury  of  our  times."  Then  there  are  two 
notaries,  one  of   whom  draws  the  other's 


attention  to  a  very  beautiful  girl,  but  the 
latter  severely  replies,  "I  never  notice  such 
things  in  business  hours,  nor  should  you." 
Mynheer  van  Donselaar  is  very  vehement 
against  artistic  tastes  of  all  kinds.  "  Every 
artist  is  a  liar — as  he  must  be,  for  art  is 
lies — but  every  liar  is  by  no  means  an 
artist.  It  takes  a  good  deal  to  become  a 
thorouglily  artistic  liar."  Poor  Suzanna  is 
like  many  others  whose  zeal  is  in  excess  of 
knowledge.  "  You  are  one  of  God's 
fanatics,"  Pastor  Jacob  said  to  her,  "  but 
you  do  the  devil's  work."  This  novel  is 
strong  both  in  humour  and  in  pathos. 

While  there  is  no  special  appropriateness 
in  the  title  of  Miss  Prothero  Iiewis's  novel, 
A  Lady  of  My  Own,  the  story  itself  is  not 
without  its  merits.  Matthew  Moore,  the 
Liberal  politician,  who  defeats  old  Admiral 
Shipley,  his  Conservative  opponent,  is  a 
terrible  specimen  of  boorishness  and 
cruelty.  He  has  hurried  his  wife,  a  deli- 
cate, sensitive  creature,  into  her  grave  ;  and 
he  pursues  a  similar  course  with  their 
daughter,  Hyacinth,  who  has  inherited  all 
her  mother's  fine  qualities  and  high  poetic 
temperament.  He  even  goes  the  length  of 
striking  her,  and  this  indignity  causes  her 
to  leave  her  home  and  place  herself  out  of 
his  power.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  the 
son  and  daughter  of  the  victorious  candi- 
date fall  in  love  with  the  daughter  and  the 
son  of  the  defeated  one.  Much  of  the 
narrative  is  occupied  with  the  record  of 
their  attachments,  their  trials,  and  dis- 
appointments ;  and  it  must  be  said  that  a 
considerable  number  of  the  latter  fall  to 
their  share.  One  very  original  incident  in 
the  story  is  the  delivery  of  a  speecli  by  the 
young  scapegrace  Shipley  in  favour  of  his 
father,  but  given  in  the  dress  and  voice 
of  the  orator's  maiden  aunt.  Altogether, 
the  election  produces  a  good  deal  of  fun, 
mixed  with  no  little  heart-burning.  Persis 
Shipley  marries  Sir  Eupert  Mountsteven, 
in  response  to  her  father's  dying  request ; 
but  she  is  called  upon  to  go  through  much 
anguish  and  suffering  with  her  unworthy 
husband.  The  death  of  Persis  in  the  midst 
of  a  frightful  thunderstorm  breaks  him 
down  completely,  but  ultimately  makes  a 
better  man  of  him.  As  for  old  Moore,  he 
obtains  more  than  he  deserved,  namely, 
the  forgiveness  of  his  daughter.  After 
long  and  weary  wanderings  she  is  discovered 
by  Leverton  Shipley,  and  the  two  are 
happily  married.  The  author  may  be  con- 
gratulated upon  having  written  a  novel  that 
is  in  some  parts  really  striking. 

Without  being  in  any  way  noticeable 
from  the  literary  point  of  view,  Steven  Vigil 
is  a  good,  wholesome  story.  Steven  him- 
himself  is  a  much-tried  being,  who  loses  his 
saintly  mother  early,  while  his  very  unsaintly 
father  lives  on  to  plague  by  his  villainies 
his  son  in  particular  and  the  world  in 
general.  He  is  a  most  ingenious  rascal, 
turning  up  in  various  guises,  and  complete^ 
defying  Scotland  Yard  and  aU  its  works. 
A  sad  picture  is  given  of  schoolboy  life  at 
Grindem  House,  a  kind  of  second  Do-the- 
Boys  Hall,  from  which  the  hero,  driven 
desperate  by  cruelty,  at  length  manages  to 
make  his  escape.  The  one  bright  episode 
in  his  subsequent  career  is    his    meeting 


with  Mary  Demaine,  the  daughter  of  an 
atheistical  professor.  Mary  is  quite  different 
from  her  father,  being  as  spiritually 
minded  as  she  is  beautiful  in  person.  A 
selfish  baronet,  Sir  Hector  Danger,  runs 
the  villain  of  the  story  pretty  close  in 
wickedness. 

The  little  story,  Was  She  His  Wife  ?  which 
Miss  WolfE  has  translated  from  the  German, 
is  very  pathetic  in  its  main  incidents.  It 
illustrates  the  never  ceasing  sacrifice  which 
is  undertaken  by  one  portion  of  the  race 
for  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  other. 
In  this  instance  the  sufferers  are  the  mother 
and  sister  of  a  volatile  and  worthless 
lieutenant,  who  is  not  worthj'  of  a  tithe  of 
the  love  and  devotion  •  showered  upon 
him. 

Dazzled  is  a  most  extraordinary  sketch, 
which  it  were  unkind  to  examine  too  closely. 
A  doctor,  who  has  neglected  a  lucrative 
practice  in  a  desirable  neighbourhood  to 
pursue  a  chimera,  relates  his  experiences. 
The  idea  which  absorbs  him  is  the  power  to 
unravel  the  mysteries  of  blindness,  and  to 
be  able  to  give  some  man  who  has  been 
born  blind  his  sight.  But  for  the  attainment 
of  his  object  he  has  to  commit  a  crime,  and 
to  bring  down  upon  himself  that  everlasting 
darkness  which  he  dispels  from  the  vision  of 
another.  The  idea  is  a  singular  one,  and  it 
is  morbidly  worked  out.  In  intent  he  com- 
mits the  crime,  though  he  is  saved  from  the 
actual  guilt  of  murder. 

Dagmar  is  a  briglitly-written  novel,  deal- 
ing with  the  steadfast  love  of  a  veiy  high- 
minded  and  beautiful  girl  for  one  who  at 
first  sight  seems  scarcely  worthy  of  her. 
Maurice  Caryl  returns  to  England  after  a 
long  sojourn  abroad,  and  for  some  time 
he  successfully  personates  a  dead  friend, 
Maurice  Claughton,  entering  upon  his 
estates,  and  being  received  as  the  real  heir. 
He  falls  deeply  in  love  with  Dagmar  Tyndal ; 
and  feeling  that  he  is  not  worthy  of  her 
affection  while  he  is  posing  before  the  world 
as  an  impostor,  his  better  nature  prevails, 
and  he  unburdens  himself  of  his  secret. 

Eeaders  of  Mr.  MacColl's  previous  story, 
Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet,  will  not  need 
to  be  told  tliat  he  is  a  writer  possessing  a 
distinct  individualitj'  of  his  own.  What- 
ever merits  or  defects  his  stories  may  reveal, 
they  are  certainly  original.  In  his  new 
venture,  Mr.  MaeCoU  shows  us  a  youth  of 
great  promise  who  passes  through  the  dark 
and  gloomy  throes  of  scepticism,  to  emerge 
finally  into  the  clear  atmosphere  of  faith 
beyond.  Some  of  the  discussions  on  evolu- 
tion and  theology  may  seem  just  a  little 
tedious,  but  they  are  ably  conducted.  There 
is  a  thread  of  romance  running  through  the 
narrative  which  invests  it  with  sufficient 
interest  for  those  persons  who  do  not  care 
for  polemics. 

The  havoc  that  can  be  wrought  by  a 
wicked  woman  finds  its  thousandth  exem- 
plification in  Forbidden  ly  Law.  The  story 
is  written  with  some  power,  and  the  wrongs 
of  Jack  Darnley  must  elicit  a  sympathetic 
feeling  in  the  breast  of  the  reader. 

G.  Barnett  Smith. 
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RECENT  THEOLOGY. 

Messianic    Prophedes    in   Historical   Succession. 
By    Franz    Delitzsch.       Translated   by    S.    J. 
Curtiss.     (Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.)    Should 
the  heavy  task  undertaken  by  the  authors  of 
Lii.r  Miindi  some  day  be  touched  by  members 
of    the  Evangelical   school    in     the    National 
Church,  they  may  justify  themselves  by  the 
authority  of  Franz  Delitzsch.     The  "boundless 
negations"   and    "unspiritual   profanity"    of 
the    newer    criticism    have    reduced    Biblical 
science    to    chaos,    according  to    this   faithful 
champion  of  doctrinal  orthodoxy.     And  yet  he 
has  the  comforting  assurance  that  "this  crisis 
wUl  become  a  lever  [?]  for  progressive  know- 
ledge    and  calls  upon  students  to  "recognise 
the  elements  of  truth  which  are  in  the  chaos 
and  to  gather  them  out."     The  spirit  of  this 
volume,  which  is  its  author's  parting  gift,   is 
far  better  than  the  execution.     There  must  be 
a  connexion  between  the   Old  Testament  and 
the  JVew    but  we  question  whether  Delitzsch 
has  found  it.  He  was,  perhaps,  too  imaginative. 
But  even    those  who    hold    this   opinion  will 
gi-atefully  acknowledge  the  manifold  stimulus 
md    instruction    which    these    pages    afford. 
Everythmg  that  Delitzsch  wrote  is  scholarlv. 
We  would  particularly  mention  the  discussion 
of  (xen.    m.  15,  xlix.  10,  and  Isa.  vii.   13-17- 
also  the  argument  (p.  88)  for  the  Davidic  descent 
of  Jesus  Christ.     That  Delitzsch  makes  large 
concessions  to   criticism  need   hardly  be  said 
He  also  admits,    in  a   qualified   sense  of  the 
words,  both  legends  and  myths.     Why  should 
not  others  of  his  school  foUow  him,  and  improve 
upon  his  work  ? 

Messianic  Prophecy:    its   Origin,    Historical 
Urowth,  and  relation  to  New  Testament  Ful- 
iUment.     By  Edward  Riehm.     Second  edition. 
Iranslated  by  Lewis  A.  Muirhead.     With   an 
i"*J"°^"l'°"  ^7  ^-  B-  Davidson.    (Edinburgh  : 
T.  i:  T.  Clark.)    The  late  Prof.  Eiehm  waf  a 
I  ermitteliinijstheolog   of   the  best  sort— devout 
learned   and  judicious.     We  can  warmly  recom- 
mend the  present  work,  which  has  the  author's 
latest  cori-octions.     Dr.    Davidson  speaks   half 
regretfully      of      the      long      discussion       of 
Hengstenberg's      and      Konig's      views      on 
prophetic  inspiration.     But  seeing  that  Konio- 
has  lately  been  mentioned,   perhaps  in  ignor- 
ance,   as  in    some    sense  a    pattern    for    Old 
Testament  scholars  in  the  English  Church    it 
may  be  as  well  for  the  student  to  be  told  what 
sort  of  supematuralism  Konig  draws  from  the 
interpretation   of  the    Old  Testament.      With 
all  its  imperfections,  the  book  remains  the  best 
introduction    to    the     subject     for     orthodox 
readers.       The   translator  has   done   his  work 
well.     He  has  wisely  broken  up  some  of  the 
awkward  sentences  of  the  original,  but  has  not 
tampered  with  the  sense. 

"  The  Cuibeidoe  Bible  for  Schools  and 
C0LLEGES."-2'Ae  Book  of  Psahns,  with  Intro- 
duction  and  Notes.     Vol.  I.     By  A.  F.  Kirk- 
patrick.       (Cambridge  :     University     Press.) 
ihe    present    volume   comprises    the   first  of 
the  five    books    into    which    the    Psalter    is 
divided.      From   a    purely    literary    point    of 
view  it  deserves  high,  though  not  the  highest 
commendation.     Great  care  has  been  taken  in 
the  selection  of  the  matter,  and  the  reader  can 
nowhere  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
author.     In  the  case  of  a  book  like  the  Psalter, 
the  literature  relative  to   which  would   fill  a 
small  library,  and  which,  by  its  frequent  diffi- 
culty, justifies  a  variety  of  opinion,  this  is  no 
unmeanuig  praise.       Philologically,   too,    the 
book  is  quite  as  good  as  we  have"  a  right  to 
ask  m  the  Cambridge  School  and  College  Bible. 
A  freer  attitude  towards  the  Maasoretic  text  has, 
indeed,  now  and  then  been  permitted  by  the 
editor  of  the  series ;  but  respect  for  the  Author- 
ized   Version,   and   for   those   who  believe  in 
it,  cannot   but   restrain    even   bolder    critics 


than    Prof.  Kirkpatrick   from   often   touching 
the  received  text.     The  only  text-critical  noti 
we  have  found  (on  Ps.xxxvii.   28)  justifies  the 
hope  that  Prof.    Kirkpatrick   may  some   day 
contribute  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Septuagint 
m  the  manner  so  ably  exemplified  by  Baethlen. 
ExegeticaUy,  the  author  limits  himself  to  the 
surface    or    grammatical     meaning,     without 
touching  the  important  questions   of  Biblical 
theology  which  arise  out  of  the   Psalms.     For 
schools,    this  was  perhaps  (but  by  no  means 
certainly)  wise;  for   "colleges,"  the  omission 
IS  somewhat  to  be  regretted.     It  is  when  we 
come  to  the  higher  criticism  that  we  have  more 
senous  objections  to  offer.      It  may  be  legiti- 
mately asked  whether  the  Psalter  does  or  does 
not  contain  pre-ExiHc  psalms;   it  can  hardly 
at   this  time  of  day  be   assumed   on    critical 
grounds  that  any  of  the  psalms,  in  their  pre- 
sent form,  are  of  Davidic  authorship.      Would 
It  not  have  been  better  to  put  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  age  and  authorship  altogether,  except 
when  there   was  ahnost  complete    unanimitv 
among  hving  or  very  recent  critics ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  say  only  that   a   particular   psalm   is 
probably  pre-ExiUc,"  not  that  it  is  Davidic 
or  even  that  it  is  of  the  Davidic   age  ?     Prof 
Kirkpatrick    has,    however,   avoided    all    dis- 
paragmg  language   towards  less  conservative 
scholars;    and    we    can    well  understand  the 
pietas     which  binds  him  to  a  revered  teacher 
of  strongly  conservative  leanings-the  present 
Bishop  of  Durham. 


tion  is  in  a  high  degree  stimuktivo,  and  grains 
of  gold  will  reward  a  careful  search. 

Index  U,  nr.Pusey's  Commentary  on  the  Minor 
Prophets.     (Walter  Smith  and  Innes.)    A  useful 

tr  n°*^?f  H*  ^°''^-  D'--  P"««y'«  commentary 
oL,^  explanatory  and  practical."  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  practical  element  is  unduly 
promment  in  this  index,  which  often  reads  like 
a  sermon     The   solid  learning  hidden  away  in 

mtroductions)   receives  no  attention  whatever. 
There  is  no  headmg  "Hebrew  language." 

FranzBeUtzsch:  a  Memorial  Sketch.  By  Samuel 
Ives  Curtiss.  (Edinburgh:  T.  S,  TJ  Clark.) 
This  latest  memorial  sketch  of  the  great 
Hebraist  is  valuable  for  its  disclosures  on  his 
early  life  It  wiU  serve  to  satisfy  curiosity  till 
the  defimtive  biography  by  Herr  Faber,  lately 
a  missionary  to  the  Jews  and  now  a  country 
pastor,  has  appeared.  The  photographic  por- 
trait   IS   disappointing;   better  ones   certainly 


SOME  BOOKS  ON  THE  COLONIES. 


The  Massoretic  Text  and  the  Ancient    Versions 
/4-f,       ^°^^    "f  ■^''''«''-      By    John    Taylor 
(Williams    and  Norgate.)     The  name   of   the 
author  of  this  useful  essay  on  the  text  of  Micah 
is  almost  a   new  one ;    we  may  hope  soon  to 
meet  with  it  again.     Methodical  text-criticism 
IS  one  of  the  best  exercises  of  a  young  scholar 
and   the   difficulty    of   the   text   of   the   short 
Book   of    Micah  justifies   a  fresh   attempt   to 
estimate  the  possibility  of  correcting  it  by  the 
help  of  the  ancient  versions.     True,  Roorda  and 
Ryssel   have  done     good    work   in    this   field 
already ;  but  Roorda  is  too  bold,  while  Eyssel's 
instructive  book  maybe  emban-assing  to  some 
readers    from    the     comprehensiveness   of    its 
contents.     It  is  no  injustice  to  Dr.  Taylor  to 
remark  that,  probable  as  his  proposed  correc- 
tions of  the  text  may  often   be,    it   is  by  his 
method  and  his  collection  of  facts  that  he  has 
chiefly      earned     the    gratitude     of    English 
students.     Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  that 
he    has   laboured   under  the  disadvantage   of 
working  at  a  distance  from  largo  libraries. 

Hiob.     Nach    P.  G.   E.    Hoffmann.     (Kiel  = 
Haeseler.)     A  small  book  on  a  great  subject, 
limited  to  the  sifted  personal  results  of  a  com- 
petent   scholar,   is   heartily  to   be  welcomed. 
Prof  .Hoffmann  is  well  known  both  for  his  Syriac 
learning  and  for  his  sometimes  startling  emenda- 
tions of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament.     One 
may  not  always    agree  with  the  latter,  but 
must  acknowledge    that    none  but  a  scholar 
and  a  keen  critic  could  have  offered  them.     In 
thirty  pages  the  author  sets  forth  his  view  of 
the  plan  of  the  original  poem,  and  the  growth 
of  scepticism  in  the  mind  of  the  sufferer,  of  the 
supplementary  speeches  of  Elihu,  and  of  passages 
interpolated  (as  we  are  told)  by  a  weak-minded 
zealot.     Then  follows  a  new  translation,  with 
brief  footnotes  justifying  the  many  novelties  of 
reading  and  rendering.     So  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  form  an  opinion,  it  is  not  an  altogether 
favourable  one.     There  is  much  ingenuity,  but 
still  more  audacity.  Take  this  instance :  "When 
the  slanderer  (i  Sii/SoAos)  goeth  about,  thou  shalt 
be  hidden ;  thou  hast  nought  to  fear  when  a 
demon  cometh"  (v.  21).     And  this:  "But  ye 
are  such   as  stick   together    lies;  patchers  of 
idols  {Qotzen flicker)  are  ye  altogether"  (xii.  3), 
with  the  gloss ;  "  The  God  whom  ye  imagine  is 
(but)  an  idol."  But  the  freshness  of  the  transla- 


History  of  South  Africa,  1795-183',.  Bv 
?/°^'^?  ^''^^l^  '^^'"'^-  (Sonnenschein.)  Mr. 
McCaU  Theal's  new  volume  of  his  History  of 
houth  Africa  begins  with  the  surrender  of  Cane 

^"iwl^'i.*^''^"""''  ^°^'=e  i°  1"95,    and   ends 
with  the  fiist  year  of  the  governorship  of  Sir 
Benjanun  D'Urban.     This  is  a  period  in  many 
ways  more  interesting  than  the  preceding  ones 
about  which  Mr.  Theal  has  written,  but  not  so 
recent  that  he  runs  any  risk  of  wounding  the 
feelings  of  persons  now  living,  or  of  entering 
on  mterminable  controversies.     Mr.   Theal    as 
before,  ■>vriteswith  great  candour  and  fairness. 
He  gives,  on  the  whole,  high  characters  of  the 
governors  sent  out  to  the  Cape,  whose  appoint- 
ments reflect  credit  on  the  successive  ministers 
who  selected  them.     Perhaps  he  is  a  trifle  hard 
on    lyord    Macartney,    who    may    have    been 
arbitrary;    but  was   he    more   so   than    most 
colonial  governors  a  hundred  years  ago  »     And 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  during  his 
tenure    of    office    that     torture     was     finally 
abolished.     Lord  Charies  Somerset  first  estab- 
lished an  asylum  for  lepers ;  and  slavery  was 
extinguished  under  Sir    Benjamin    D'Urban 
December  1,  1834.  The  author's  remarks  on  the 
effects  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  both  on  the 
whites   and  blacks   are    well   worth  reading 
While  admitting  that  slavery  could  not  have 
been  allowed  to  continue,  he  considers  that  the 
methods  adopted  to  put  an  end  to  it  caused 
widespread  misery  amongst  the  white  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Cape ;  they  amounted,  in  fact,  to 
the  confiscation  of  something  like  two  millions' 
worth  of  property  in  a  small  and  poor  com- 
munity.      That    the    abolition    benefited    the 
blacks  he  states   to  be  doubtful.      But  it  can 
hardly  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that  the  negro 
slaves  at  the  Cape,  as  elsewhere,  were  totally 
unfitted  for  the  sudden  gift  of  complete  free- 
dom;   and  their  descendants  now  are   as  un- 
thrifty, as  careless  of  the  future,  and  as  ready 
to  rely  on  the  benevolence  of   the  whites  in 
cases  of  emergency  as  were  their  fathers  fifty- 
five  years  ago.     We  must  repeat  what  we  have 
said  before— that  Mi-.  Theal's  work  is  on  too  largo 
a  scale,  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  interest  of 
his  subject.     But  this  is  less  felt  in  the  present 
volume,  and  everyone  must  admire  his  industry 
and  accuracy.     He  provides  a  good  index  and 
some  very  clear  maps. 

A  Colonial  Tramp.  Travels  and  Adventures 
in  Australia  and  New  Guinea.  By  Hume 
Nisbet.  In  2  vols.  (Ward  &  Downey.)  Mr. 
Nisbet  is  wanting  neither  in  ability  nor  power 
of  observation ;  and  if  he  was  less  diffuse,  less 
given  to  smart  writing,  and  less  prejudiced,  he 
might  produce  an  interesting  and  readable 
book.     His   extraordinary  dislike,   not  to  say 
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hatred,  of  England  and  all  hor  institutions  is 
unaccountable,  and  must  tend  to  make  his 
readers  distrustful  of  the  praises  he  lavishes  on 
the  Australian  colonies.  Ho  describes  England 
as  "  that  little  paddock  of  meagre,  starved-ont 
soil."  "We  might  ask  him  if  he  has  ever  com- 
Ijared  the  average  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
grown  per  acre  in  England  and  in  Australia  ; 
if  he  would  do  so  he  would  And  that  niPOfjre 
and  starved-out  were  epithets  hardly  applicable 
to  the  ooimtry  he  vilifies.  Again,  he  has 
decided  that  asylwM  for  the  destitute  are  the 
fruits  of  our  iniquitous  <jame  laws.  Yet  he  finds 
these  asylums  in  Australia,  where  there  are  no 
game  laws.  But  this  does  not  shake  his  decision 
as  to  the  origin  of  asylums ;  nor  does  he  seem 
to  be  aware  that  game  laws  exist  in  democratic 
republics,  such  as  France  and  Switzerland,  as 
well  as  in  some  of  the  colonies.  One  tiaveller 
he  meets  has  brought  out  from  England  his 
"insular  prejudices";  another  has  gone  over 
the  colonics  "  with  a  proper  pair  of  John 
BuU'r  specially-manufactured  British  smoke- 
tinted  spectacles  over  his  eyes."  Are  there  not 
prejudices  besides  insular  ones,  and  other 
specially-manufactured  spectacles  besides  John 
Bull's  ?  Mr.  Nisbet  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
run  down  English  institutions.  He  tolls  us  a 
sad  story  of  a  young  Australian  who,  having 
gained  honours  at  Oxford,  was  lost  on  his  return 
voyage  ;  but  he  spoils  the  story  by  talking  of 
"  owl-like  Oxford  and  poll-parrot  prizes."  It 
is  a  pity  he  does  not  allude  to  the  end  of  the 
Australian  strikes  in  a  glowing  passage  on  an 
eight  hours'  demonstration  at  Melbourne  ;  and 
that  he  has  not  read  the  last  work  on  Nelson 
before  writing  as  ho  does  of  that  hero.  Mr. 
Nisbet's  figures  and  measurements  are  some- 
what suspicious.  Can  it  be  tnie  that  rabbits  in 
Australia  are  three  times  the  size  of  our  wild 
rabbits,  and  that  gum  trees  planted  in  1851 
are  now  150  feet  high?  We  are  startled  in  the 
first  volume  by  reading  that  Western  Australia 
is  eighty  times  larger  tlian  Great  Britain  ;  at 
the  end  of  the  second  volume  this  is  set  right, 
and  that  colony  is  reduced  to  "about  eight 
times  the  size  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 
The  best  part  of  Mr.  Nisbet's  work  is  undoubt- 
edly that  about  New  Guinea.  This  is  his 
method,  "  I  have  not  taken  the  reader 
through  the  country  exactly  as  I  travelled 
along  it  myself,  preferring  to  scamper 
over  it  quickly,  as  I  like  to  go  over  picture 
galleries,  and  then  return  more  slowly,  linger- 
ing over  the  bits  which  strike  mo  most."  He 
is  much  taken  with  the  natives  and  their  beauty, 
and  finds  opportunities  of  contrasting  them 
with  our  own  race,  much  to  the  disadvantage 
of  ourselves.  What  he  teUs  us  of  their  funeral 
customs  is  too  horrible  and  revolting  to  bear 
quotation.  Towards  their  cannibalism  he  is 
very  lenient.  In  spite  of  the  immense 
superiority  of  Australia  to  England,  our 
author  has  the  candour  to  write  :  "I  do  not 
want  to  tempt  any  poor  man  to  go  out  to 
Sydney  thinking'to  make  his  fortune  there,  for, 
candidly,  I  don't  think  he  will,  any  more  than 
he  might  in  London."  Mr.  Nisbet  is  an  artist, 
and  his  two  volumes  are  profusely  illustrated, 
and  some  of  the  cuts  are  very  pretty.  The 
work  has  neither  index  nor  map. 

Vicissitudes  of  Bush  Life  in  Austral  in  and 
New  Zealand.  By  Dugald  Ferguson.  (Sonnen- 
schein.)  Though  this  work  is  cast  in  the  form 
of  a  novel,  we  presume  that  it  is  founded  on  the 
experiences  of  the  author  and  of  others  besides 
himself.  We  add  "of  others,"  as  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  any  single  individual  could 
have  gone  through  so  many  adventures  and 
rescued  so  many  men  and  women  from  such 
exceedingly  critical  situations  as  Duncan  Far- 
quharson,  tlie  hero.  The  book  abounds  with 
the  exciting  elements  of  Australian  romance  ; 
and  we  have  a  young  lady,  possessed  of  every 


charm,  who  is  determined  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
bushranger,  handsome,  bravo,  and  chivalrous  : 

"  For  my  part,"  she  says,  "  if  ever  I  do  marry 
anyone,  it  wUl  be  some  dashing  bushranger,  with 
whom  I  can  roam  through  the  bush  aud  live  in 
some  romantic  cave  like  Maid  Marion  with  Robin 
Hood." 

The  handsome  bushranger  turns  up  at  the 
right — or,  rather,  for  the  young  lady's  happi- 
ness, the  wrong — moment;  brave,  certainly, 
but  haidly  chivalrous.  His  schemes,  his 
escapes,  and  his  villainies  fill  a  largo  part  of 
the  book ;  but  we  must  leave  them  to  the 
reader  to  unravel.  The  hero  does  not  succeed 
in  Australia,  for  he  leaves  it  as  poor  as  he 
entered  it  in  1850.  He  then  goes  to  New  Zealand, 
where  most  of  the  other  characters  of  the  story 
turn  up,  and  where  the  dhiouement  takes 
place.  The  villains  are  punished  and  tlie 
virtuous  rewarded  in  the  most  melodramatic 
fashion.  We  do  not  doubt  that  many  will  read 
these  "Vicissitudes"  with  pleasure,  though 
most  will  wish  that  the  conversations  had  been 
a  little  curtailed. 

Tahiti :  the  Garden  of  the  Pacific.  By 
Dora  Hort.  (Fisher  Unwin.)  We  have 
searched  Mrs.  Hort's  book  in  vain  from 
beginning  to  end  in  the  hope  of  discovering  an 
answer  to  the  question :  when  was  she  in 
Tahiti  ?  Not  a  trace  of  a  date  is  to  be  found. 
In  one  place  she  writes : 

"  Is  it  a  dream,  and  uot  a  reality,  that  far-off  time 
when  1  wandered  with  Margaret  through  shady 
avenues,  between  groves  of  fragrant  trees,  by  limpid 
streams  and  flowing  rivers  in  the  sunny  island  of 
Tahiti?    It  all  occui-rod  so  long  ago." 

One  of  the  last  things  she  mentions  is  the  visit 
of  Prince  Alfred  to  Tahiti  ;  now,  as  the  Prince 
was  created  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  1866,  it  is 
clear  that  the  author  must  have  left  the  island 
before  that  year  at  the  latest.  We  cannot  tlxink 
that  a  visit  to  Tahiti,  made  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  warrants  the  publication  of  a 
thick  volume  of  350  pages.  Mrs.  Hort  is  lively 
enough,  but  we  have  too  much  of  her  pets  and 
too  many  descriptions  of  commonplace  people ; 
indeed,  nothing  is  too  insignificant  to  be 
made  use  of  in  the  process  of  "padding." 
Most  of  what  she  says  respecting  the  tyranny 
and  corruption  of  the  French  official  system  is 
probably  true.  She  thus  sums  up  the  system : 
"  In  fact,  nothing  succeeded  at  Tahiti  unless 
through  such  questionable  agpucies  as  briliery 
and  corruption."  This  system  must  justly  bo 
condemned ;  but  we  cannot  but  think  she  is  too 
severe,  if  not  too  ill-natured,  in  her  remarks  on 
the  individuals  connected  with  the  Government. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

We  understand  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr. 
Spenser  Wilkinson,  the  author  of  two  well-known 
volumes  on  Citizen  Soldiers  and  The  Brain  of 
an  Army,  are  preparing  in  collaboration  a 
popular  work  upon  National  and  Imperial 
Defence.  Account  will  be  taken  of  the  military 
and  naval  needs  of  the  empire,  and  of  the 
extent  and  cost  of  the  resources  which  exist  to 
meet  them,  while  suggestions  will  be  made  for 
greater  efficiency  and  economy.  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.  will  be  the  publishers. 

Me.  G.  a.  Aitkex,  the  biographer  of  Steele, 
has  written  a  full  life  of  Dr.  John  Arbuthnot, 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  selection  from  his 
miscellaneous  works.  The  volume,  which  will 
be  published  in  the  autumn  by  the  delegates 
of  the  Clarendon  Press,  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  give  to  Arbuthnot  his  proper  posi- 
tion among  the  wita  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  will  bo  furnished  with  a  detailed  biblio- 
graphy and  index. 


Under  the  title  of  />(/'•'«  Ilandiatp,  Messrs 
Macmillan  will  publish  shortly  a  collection  of 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  short  stories  which 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  MacmiHan's 
Maijazine.  Included  among  them  will  be  "  The 
Man  who  was,"  and  "The  Courtship  of  Dinah 
Shadd." 

Mil.  Colvin's  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Keats, 
which  was  announced  by  Messrs.  Macmillan 
&  Co.  some  time  ago,  will  be  published  in  the 
course  of  June. 

Mil.  John  Mueray  has  in  the  press  a  new 
volume  of  his  series  of  Student's  Histories, 
dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire 
from  its  establishment  by  Augustus  to  the 
occasion  of  Commodus  in  180.  In  fact,  it 
covers  the  period  from  the  point  at  which  Dean 
Liddell's  History  left  off  to  the  point  at  which 
Gibbon  begins. 

FuETilEJi  selections  from  the  posthumous 
writings  of  the  Rev.  Aubrey  L.  Moore  are 
promised  by  Messrs.  Percival,  who  will  shortly 
publish  a  volume  consisting  of  Ordination 
addresses,  and  sermons  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  chiefly  bearing  on  The 
Message  of  the  Oosjnel.  In  the  autumn  the  same 
firm  win  issue  a  selection  from  the  sermons 
preached  by  Mr.  Moore  as  Whitehall  Preacher, 
1888  and  1889. 

The  next  volume  of  the  "  Adventure  Series  " 
will  be  The  Travels  of  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto, 
annotated  by  Prof.  Arminius  Vambery. 

The  Christian  Theosophical  Society  will 
publish  shortly,  through  Mr,  Elliot  Stock,  a 
volume  entitled  Thinijs  to  Come;  or.  Essays 
towards  the  Appreciation  of  the  Christian  Idea. 

Messrs.  Gay  &  Bird  announce  the  following 
works  as  nearly  ready: — Cy  Ross,  a  novel,  by 
Mellen  Cole;  Japanese  Oirls  and  Women,  by 
A.  M.  Bacon ;  Xadoe  Pine  and  Other  Tales,  by 
H.  C.  Bunner ;  Liberty  in  Literature,  by  Col. 
Ingersoll,  beuig  a  testimonial  to  Walt  Whitman, 
with  a  new  portrait ;  and  a  new  edition  of 
Loomis's  Index  Guide  to  the  Art  Galleries  of 
Europe, 

Messes.  Macmillan  announce  a  re-issue  of 
the  "  Golden  Treasury  Series,"  to  be  published 
in  monthly  volumes  at  the  net  price  of  half-a- 
crown.  "The  order  of  publication  will  not  be 
precisely  identical  with  that  of  the  original 
issue  ;  but  the  two  first  volumes  will  be  Mr. 
F.  T.  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  if  Sonys  and 
Lyrics,  and  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore's  Children's 
Garland  from  the  Best  Poets. 

"  The  National  Monument  for  Mazzini "  is 
the  title  of  an  essay,  by  Dr.  Karl  Blind, 
which  will  appear  in  a  forthcoming  nimiber 
of  Murray's  Mayazinc.  It  will  contain 
personal  recollections,  based  upon  intimate 
friendship  and  co-operation  for  fom'teen  yeai-s, 
about  the  character,  daily  life,  peculiar  views, 
and  activity  of  the  ex-triumvir  of  the  Roman 
Republic  ;  and  many  little-known  facts  wUl  be 
stated  in  regard  to  the  part  Mazzini  played  in 
decisive  movements  for  the  independence  and 
unity  of  Italy.  The  personality  of  Garibaldi  is 
also  touched  upon,  with  whom  the  writer  was 
equally  connected  by  friendship  down  to  his 
death. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  volumes 
which  the  Chetham  Society  have  in  hand  for 
early  publication :  the  third  part  of  Mr.  W.  A. 
Shaw's  Minutes  of  the  Manchester  Presbyterian 
Classis,  1646-1661,  containing  biographical 
notices  of  all  the  ministers  mentioned,  and  much 
original  imprinted  matter ;  the  second  part  of 
the  late  Canon  Raines's  Felknvs  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Manchester,  dealing  with  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  edited  by 
Dr.  F.  Renaud ;  the  Chartularj'  of  the  Priory 
of  Lancaster,  edited  by  Mr.  W.  0.  Roper ;  and 
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a  History  of  St.  Michael's-on-Wyre,  by  Liout.- 
Col.  H.  Fishwick.  The  accounts  of  the 
treasurer  for  the  past  year  show  a  lialanco  iu 
hand  of  £334.  The  hon.  secretary  of  the 
society  is  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton,  Free  Reference 
Library,  King-street,  Manchester. 

The  first  edition  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Atkinson's 
volunio  of  reminiscences  and  researches  in  the 
parish  of  Danby  in  Cleveland,  which  was 
published  only  last  month  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
millau  &  Co.,  and  is  reviewed  in  the  present 
number  of  the  A«demy,  is  already  exhausted  ; 
a  new  edition  wOl  be  ready  in  the  course 
of  next  week. 

We  are  asked  to  contradict  the  statement 
that  the  series  of  articles  on  the  Waterloo 
campaign,  which  Col.  F.  Maurice  has  been 
contributing  to  the  United  Service.  Miuinzine, 
will  shortly  be  issued  in  book-form. 

Me.  G.  Barxett  Smith,  a  veteran  journalist 
and  man  of  letters,  who  is  perhaps  best  known 
by  his  biographies  of  John  Bright  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  has  received  a  pension  of  i'80  on  the 
Civil  List.  Mr.  Barnett  Smith  has  of  late  been 
compelled,  by  the  state  of  his  health,  to  leave 
London  and  take  up  his  residence  at  Bourne- 
mouth. 

Me.  p.  H.  Wicksteed  will  deliver  a  course 
of  four  lectures  on  "Ibsen"  at  the  Chelsea 
Town  Hall,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  June  9. 

De.  H.  Feajsk  Heath  has  been  appointed  to 
the  lectureship  of  English  language  and  litera- 
ture in  the  Crystal  Palace  School  of  art,  science, 
and  literature  (ladies'  division),  in  succtssion 
to  the  Eev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield,  who  retires  on 
account  of  impaired  health. 

Ox  Wednesday  next,  June  3,  Messrs. 
Sotheby  will  sell  the  autograph  MSS.  of  WUkie 
Collins's  plays,  together  with  the  copyright 
and  fees  accruing  therefrom.  Appended  to  the 
same  catalogue  are  a  number  of  autograph 
letters,  chiefly  of  literary  interest,  including 
the  original  agreement  between  Dickens  and 
Bentiey  for  the  copyright  of  Barndhi/  Riuhje. 
The  price,  apparently,  was  £2,000,  with  an 
additional  £1,000  if  the  sale  exceeded  ten 
thousand  copies,  and  a  final  sum  of  £1,000 
more  if  the  sale  exceeded  fifteen  thousand. 

Messes.  Sotheby  will  also  be  engaged  in 
selling,  during  the  whole  of  next  week,  the 
library  of  the  late  James  Anderson  Rose,  of 
Wandsworth  Common.  The  collection  consists 
mainly  of  the  choice  books  that  have  been 
published  during  the  present  century,  including 
large-paper  copies  and  the  publications  of  clubs 
and  societies.  Wc  may  specially  mention  a 
series  of  Euskin's  works,  The  Germ,  and  first 
editions  of  Bewick. 

An  American  Catholic  Historical  Society  has 
just  been  established  at  Philadelphia.  It  would 
be  premature  to  speculate  as  to  its  efficiency 
until  we  have  seen  some  of  its  publications ; 
but  we  believe  that  it  has  the  support  not  only 
of  archbishops  and  bishops,  but  also  of  many 
of  the  leading  Roman  Catholic  wi iters  of 
America.  It  has  already  acquired  the  nucleus 
of  a  good  librarj'. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  George 
Alfred  Henry  Dean,  senior  partner  in  the 
publishing  firm  of  Messrs.  Dean  &  Son,  Fleet- 
street.  He  died  at  Southsea  on  May  13,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age. 


UNIVEUSITY    JOTTINOS. 

Lord  Walsingiiam  has  been  elected  without 
opposition  to  the  office  of  High  Steward  at 
Cambridge,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Powis.  Lord  Walsingham  was  formerly  known 
at  Cambridge  as  a  cricketer,  and  now  as  a 
prominent  member  of  the  syndicate  on  agri- 
cultural education.  In  the  scientific  world  his 
name  ranks  high  among  those  who  have  both 


advanced  and  popularised  the  study  of  natural 
history. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Percival,  head  master  of 
Rugby,  has  been  elected  to  an  honorary  fellow- 
ship at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  of  which  college 
he  was  for  some  time  president. 

In  congregation  at  Cambridge  on  Thursday 
next,  June  4,  the  following  grace  will  be  pro- 
posed : 

"  That  a  syndicate  be  appointed  to  consider 
whether  it  be  expedient  to  allow  alternatives,  and, 
if  so,  what  alternatives,  for  Greek  in  the  Previous 
Examination,  either  to  all  students  or  to  any 
classes  of  students  other  than  those  already 
exempted.'' 

We  believe  that  the  only  class  of  students  at 
present  exempted  from  taking  up  Greek  are 
natives  of  India. 

On  Tuesday  next,  June  2,  a  statute  will  be 
promulgated  in  Congregation  at  Oxford  for 
the  establishment  of  a  day  training  college  for 
teachers.  It  provides  that  persons  who  arc 
imder  trainiTig  to  become  teachers  in  elemen- 
tary schools  may  matriculate  and  take  the 
usual  academical  course ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  purports  to  make  no  fresh  demand  upon 
the  funds  of  the  university. 

The  Smith's  prizes  at  Cambridge  have  been 
awarded  as  follows  : — to  Mr.  F.  W.  Dyson,  of 
Trinity,  for  his  essay  entitled  "The  Potential 
of  Ellipsoids  of  Variable  Densities  and  also  of 
the  Anchor  Ring  in  External  Space";  and  to 
Mr.  H.  M.  Macdonald,  of  Clare,  for  his  essay 
entitled  "The  Self-induction  of  two  Parallel 
Currents." 

The  Rev.  W.  Eustace  Daniel  has  been 
re-elected  Grinfield  Lecturer  on  the  Septuagint 
at  Oxford  for  a  further  term  of  two  years. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Keynes,  university  lecturer  in 
moral  science,  has  been  appointed  chief 
secretary  for  local  examinations,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Berry  has  been  appointed  chief  secre- 
tary for  local  lectures,  both  which  offices  have 
hitherto  been  filled  by  Prof.  G.  F.  Browne,  now 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  of  candidates 
for  honours  in  the  several  final  schools  at 
Oxford  :  literae  humaniores,  142  ;  modem  his- 
tory, 12(5 ;  theology,  65  ;  law,  04 ;  natural 
science,  33 ;  mathematics,  25 ;  oriental  lan- 
guages, 2. 

An  amended  list  has  been  issued  of  the 
statues  which  Mr.  S.  Sandars  has  offered  to 
place  in  the  niches  on  the  exterior  of  the 
Divinity  School,  at  Cambridge.  They  are  to 
be  nine  in  number  :  Archbishops  Cranmer  and 
Parker,  Bishops  Fisher,  Andrewes  Pearson,  and 
Lightfoot,  and  also  Erasmus,  Whichcote,  and 
John  Lightfoot. 

Prof.  G.  J.  Romanes,  who  is  at  present 
residing  at  Oxford,  will  deliver  a  lecture  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Ashmolean  Society  next 
Monday. 

At  the  annual  generiil  meeting  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian  Society,  held  on  Wed- 
nesday. May  2",  the  retiring  president.  Prof. 
T.  McK.  Hughes,  was  to  deliver  an  address. 

Dr.  C.  Waldstein  will  give  a  lecture  on 
"The  Tomb  of  Aristotle  (?) "  at  Oxford  on 
Wednesday  next,  Jime  3,  with  Prof.  Pelham  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Geoege  Wilkins,  who  graduated  in 
1880,  and  is  known  for  a  book  on  The  (Srou-th 
of  ihe  Iliimeric  Poems  {l88o),  has  been  elected, 
on  a  competitive  examination,  to  the  vacant 
fellowship  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

A  catalogue  has  been  printed  (Durham : 
Caldcleugh)  of  the  books  bequeathed  to  the 
University  of  Durham  by  the  late  Bishop 
Lightfoot.  It  extends  to  ninty-two  octavo 
pages. 


-TRANSLATION. 

LA  QEANIJE  OUESE. 

La  Grande  Ourse,  archipel  de  I'Ocean  sans  herds, 
Scintillait  bien  avant  qu'elle  fut  regardoe, 
Bien  avant  qu'il  emit  des  putres  en  Chaldee, 
Et  que  ITime  anxieuse  eiit  habite  les  corps  ; 

D'innombrables  vivants  contemplent  depuis  lors 
Sa  lolntaine  lueur  aveuglement  dardee  ; 
Indiffcrente  aux  yeux  qui  I'auront  obsedce, 
La  Grande  Ourse  luira  sur  le  dernier  des  morts. 

Tu  u'as  pas  I'air  chrotien,  le  croyant  s'en  etoune, 
0  figm'e  fatale,  exacte  et  monotone, 
ParetUe  h.  sept  clous  d'or  plantes  dans   un  drap 
noir. 

Ta  precise  lenteur  et  ta  froide  lumiere 
Doconcertent  la  foi :  c'est  toi  qui  la  premiere 
M'as  fait  examiner  mes  prifros  du  soir. 

Sully  Prudiiomme  {Les  Epreuces). 


THE  GREAT  REAR. 

A  group  of  islands  iu  a  shoreless  tea, 
Floats  the  Great  Bear  that  sparkled  overhead 
Ere  shepherds  trod  the  pastures  of  Chaldea, 
Or  anxious  souls  these  bodies  teuanted. 

Since  then  imnumbered  hosts  have  lived  to  see 
Its  distant  light  upon  them  blindly  shed  ; 
Indifferent  still,  the  Great  Bear  vacantly 
Will  shine  upon  the  last  of  all  the  dead. 

Thou  hast  no  Christian  mien  ;  the  faithful  fear 
Thy  fatal  sigu,  monotonous,  severe. 
Seven  golden  nails  studding  a  sable  pall. 

Thy  measured  movement  and  thy  chilling  light 
Confound  all  faith  :  'twas  thou  who  first  of  all 
Caused  me  to  analyse  my  prayers  at  night. 

Rosa  Newmaech. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  HYMN  PHOM  IIAELEIAN   7653. 

Freshwater  Bay,  I.W. :  May  21, 1891. 
Harleian  7653  is  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum 
written  by  an  Irish  scribe  in  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century.  On  the  recto  of  fo.  7  there  is  a  copy 
(hitherto  supposed  to  be  unique)  of  a  Latin 
hymn  which,  as  it  contains  one  of  the  earliest 
mentions  of  St.  Patrick,  was  printed  in  the 
Eolls  edition  of  the  Tripartite  Life  (p.  cxv.). 
But  the  Harleian  copy  of  this  hymn  is  illegible 
in  four  places.  It  is  also  incomplete  at  the  end. 
I  have  lately  found  another  copy  which,  though 
wanting  the  beginning,  seems  complete  at  the 
end,  and  is  legible  throughout.  This  copy  is 
in  the  Lebar  Brecc  (p.  148  of  the  facsimile, 
col.  2,  11.  11-55),  where  it  is  said  to  have  been 
sung  continually  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
with  the  Book  of  Hezekiah  in  her  band.  It 
runs  as  follows : 

"  Eogo  pa^rem  p«-fili«in  .r.  spiri^im  sanctum,  .r. 
pairiarcas  .  uii.  .r.  ovanes  apos^olos  .r.  sa«ctos 
aug«lo8  .r.  ioh(i«nem  baupiisiom  .r.  nouam  ecksiam 
.r.  cnoc  7  eliam  .r.  prophcias  perfectos  .r.  martjrcs 
electoa  .r.  i««tum  p«/ricium  .r.  ianctttm.  ciricium 
.r.  mundi  saluatorem  .r.  vaeiim.  redemptorem  ut 
axiwam  meam  taluare  digneris  in  exitude  corpore  . 
1e  debeo  cordis  mei  exintimo  non  relinq»as  iu- 
inferno  aKi)«8m  mtam  pesimam  icd  ut  sit  secum  in 
saec>i\o  sempitfjiio  ingaudia  ut  audiam  ang«lorH»» 
uocem  domi  laudantium,  etc." 

With  the  help  of  this  copy  we  may  now  edit 
the  hymn,  putting  in  parenthesis  words  and 
letters  illegible  in  the  Harleian  MS.,  and 
bracketing  words  omitted  therein. 

"  In  pace  Chris/i  dormia>« 
ut  uullu«i  malum  uideam 
a  malis  uisionib»s 
in  noctibus  nocentibMs, 
Eed  uitlone«»  uldea«) 
diuinam  ac  propheficam. 

"  Rogo  Patrem  et  Filium, 
rogo  [etj  Spi)-i/Km  sanctirm, 
rogo  uouawi  a>clesiam, 
logo  Enoc  et  Heliam, 
rogo  patriarchas  (septem), 
rogo  Baptistam  Ioha«nem. 

'■  llogo  et  bo(noB)  (a)ngel(os), 
rogo  et  omnes  apostol(os), 
rogo  prophetas  perfectos, 
(rogo)  martyres  electos, 
rogo  (iu9tu)m  Patriolum, 
rogo  sanctum  (Cirici)um. 

"  Rogo  mundi  Saluator(em), 
rogo  nostrujM  Redemtorew;, 
auimam  meam  saluare  * 
in  exitu  de  corpore. 

"  Te  deprecor  ut  debeo 
cordis  mei  ex  intimof 
ne  relinquasi  in  inferno 
animam  meam  [pessimam], 

' '  Sed  ess e[t]  tecum  in  caelo 
in  sempitemo  gaudio, 
[ut  audiam  angelorum 
uocem  Deum  laudantium]. 

The  phrase,  in  nodihua  nocentihiis  (1.  4)  seems  to 
refer  to  a  popular  etymology  of  ma:  The 
mention  of  seren  patriarchs  (1.  11)  is  curious. 
Noticeable  also  is  the  eminence  ascribed  to  the 
martyr    Cyricius   (1.    18)  =  Cyricus,    Cyriacus, 

*  Here  H.  adds  digne  .  .  =  digneris  LB. 
t  Ex  intimo  corde  mei,  H. 
£  derelinc^uas,  H. 


the  Ciric  of  the  Calendar  of  Oengus,  prol.  137, 
whence  Mael  [Ci]rigg,  Petric's  Christian  In- 
scrijitions  in  the  Irish  Lanyaar/e,  i.  45.  The 
Welsh  form  of  the  name  is  Curig. 

Perhaps  some  readers  of  the  Academy  may 
be  able  to  refer  to  a  third  copy  of  this 
hymn,  and  thus  empower  nie  to  correct  the 
liidcam  of  1.  2,  which  can  hardly  be  right,  as 
the  word  reoccurs  in  1.  5,  and  to  supply  a  line 
to  rhyme  with  animam  meam  jiessimam  (1.  26). 
Whitley  Stokes. 


THE  LITHUANLVN   lilliLE  OF   1660. 

Oxford  :  May  23, 1891. 
The  following  facts  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

1.  The  Synod  of  Vilna  appoints  on  G 
July,  1680,  Nicolaus  Minwid  to  collect  money 
in  order  to  continue  the  printing  of  the 
Lithuanian  Bible  and  to  finish  it  (Tanner 
No.  37,  fol.  62). 

2.  The  appeal  of  Minwid,  dated  2  November 
1681,  is  signed  by  Tillotson,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury and  others  (Tanner,  No.  36,  fol.  161). 
This  is  followed  by  a  recommendation  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  (fol.  162),  dated  5  November,  1681 
where  mention  is  made  of  a  collection  for  the 
same  purpose  twenty  years  previously  [/.c,  1661, 
in  the  time  of  Chiluisky].  A  receipt  for  £100, 
advanced  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is 
among  the  letters  (fol.  167  and  168),  dated 
10  November,  1681.  Minwid  appoints  the 
merchant  Theodor  Jacobson  as  his  agent 
(fol.  176),  on  18  November,  1681. 

3.  Minwid  having  been  suspected  of  mis- 
management, he  wrote  a  vindicatory  letter, 
dated  22  January,  1684  (Tanner  No.  34,  fol. 
243).  This  is  followed  by  a  document  (fol.  245) 
by  the  Archbishop  [?],  wherein  it  is  stated  that 
in  the  first  collection  made  twenty  years  before, 
no  profit  accrued  to  the  delegates,  except  £37 
from  the  sale,  to  the  elders  of  the  Flemish 
Church  in  London,  of  the  paper  which  had 
been  provided  I  It  is  added  that  the  errors 
were  so  great  in  the  first  impression,  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  delegate, 
Ihat  it  was  sent  back  to  Lithuania  (fol.  245). 

4.  Minwid  mentions  in  a  letter  to  Archbishop 
Sancroft,  dated  28  July,  1684,  the  name  of  a 
certain  Johannes  Krainsky,  who  had  been  a 
delegate  more  than  twenty  years  earlier 
(Tanner,  No.  32,  fol.  87). 

5.  Finally,  in  another  letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, dated  Birsis,  October,  1685,  Minwid 
writes  the  following : — 

"Eo  igitur  nomine,  millenis  vicibus  meis  te, 
Pater  Eminentiscme,  compello,  atquc  ut  tandem 
effoctui  opus  sacrosanctum  vereionis  Bibliorum  in 
Linguam  Lithuanicam  daretvu-,  rogo"  (Tanner, 
No.  31,  fol.  213). 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  1685  the  Lithuanian 
Bible  was  not  accomplished ;  the  sheets  printed 
in  1661  and  1662  had  been  sent  to  Lithuania, 
no  doubt  without  a  title-page,  and  the  frag- 
ments preserved  at  St.  Petersburg  and  at 
Stettin  come  from  these  sheets.  Bishop 
Wilkins  got  his  Oratio  dmninica,  most  likely, 
from  Chilinsky,  either  orally  or  in  manuscript, 
and  the  others  copied  Willans  ;  but  the  riddle 
of  the  Doxology  taken  from  the  London  Bible, 
1660  (see  Academy,  No.  933,  coL  469),  still 
remains  unexplained. 

A.  Neubaxjek. 


"  THE   greek  MSS.   IN  THE  VATICAN." 

Tubingen :  May  12,  1891. 
It  is  only  to-day  that  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  Academy  of  January  24,  in-which 
Prof.  Sanday,  under  the  above  heading,  reviews 
M.  Pierre  Batiffol's  book,  LaVaticanede  PaullII. 
a  Paul  IV, 


May  I  be  allowed  to  correct  a  strange  error 
— if  it  has  not  been  pointed  out  already — about 
the  most  famous  Greek  manuscript  in  the 
Vatican,  the  Codex  B  of  the  Greek  Bible,  since 
there  is  danger  that  this  eiTor  may  obtain 
wider  circulation.     Prof.  Sanday  writes  : 

"  The  earliest  reference  to  this  is  in  1533.  He 
[BatifEol]  can  find  no  mention  of  it  in  the  cata- 
logues before  that  date ;  and  he  is  himself  of 
opinion  that  it  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Cardinal 
Bessarion,"  &c. 

It  is  true  M.  Batiffol  says  so  on  p.  82  : 
"  On  a  dit  qu'il  flgurait  dans  les  anciens  catalogues 
de  la  BibUothoque  du  Vaticane  :  c'cst  nne  errenr,  je 
I'ai  vainement  chercho  dans  I'inventaire  de 
Nicolas  v.,  dans  celui  de  Loon  X.  et  dans  celui  de 
Paul  III." 

But  M.  Batiffol  is  wrong. 

In  view  of  his  very  definite  statement,  which 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  general  belief — com- 
pare for  instance  Swete,  The  Old  'Peatament  in 
(I reel;  (p.  xvii.) :  "The  chief  glory  of  the 
Vatican  library  was  one  of  its  earliest  acquisi- 
tions, appearing  in  the  catalogue  of  1475  " — I 
made  inquiries  about  the  matter  in  Rome,  and 
was  directed  to  Vercellone's  Bissertazioni 
Accademiche  di  Vario  Aryomento,  p.  116.  From 
what  he  there  writes  it  follows,  without  any 
possibility  of  doubt,  that  already  in  the  very 
first  Inventarium,  drawn  up  by  Platina  in  1475, 
Codex  B  is  described  among  the  Greek  books 
nel  prima  banco  as  the  "  Biblia  in  tribus 
columnis  ex  membrana."  I  trust  that  by  this 
reference  the  question  will  be  definitively 
set  at  rest. 

I  may  venture  to  mention  another  question 
about  this  codex — as  to  the  number  of  leaves 
wanting  in  it.  Prof.  Swete,  in  the  passage 
referred  to,  states  (in  1887) ;  "  The  first  twenty 
leaves  of  the  original  codex  have  been  torn 
away."  Now  already  in  1881  there  had  been 
published  by  Fabiani  &  Cozza  on  p.  28  of 
their  edition:  Laterculi  exhihentes  vitiistisaimae 
jKiyellarum  notationis  vestiyia  rum  rercniiori 
collata  (see  Theol.  Lit.  Xe'itioiy  1882).  Here 
we  find,  for  instance,  on  the  present  pof/es  : 

338  WI  =  180  [-  300  pages] 

342  PnB  =  182  [-3G4,  &c.] 

344  Pnr»  183,  and  soon. 
From  this  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  only 
22  pages  (=11  leaves)  are  wanting.  But  the 
modem  numeration  includes  20  new  loaves, 
added  to  the  codex  in  later  times  ;  the  only 
possible  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  31  leaves 
of  the  original  codex  have  been  lost.  This 
has  been  pointed  out  already  by  Gregory  (but 
not  with  sufiicient  clearness)  in  his  New  Testa- 
ment (p.  450),  who  further  says:  "  E  quibus 
foliis  ocio praefationem  continuisso  fasciculorum 
ratio  suadet."  An  easy  reckoning  can  show  how 
many  leaves  in  the  handwriting  of  B  would  be 
occupied  by  Genesis  i.-xlvi.,  28  (the  present 
beginning). 

Yet  one  more  error  may  be  corrected, 
apparently  copied  by  Batiffol  from  the 
Sepiitai/inta-Studies  of  the  undersigned  :  Andre 
d'Asola  was  not  le  yendre  of  Aldus  Manutius, 
the  famous  printer  of  Venice,  but  his  father- 
in-law. 

E.  Nestle. 


EGYPT    AND     SYRIA     IN    THE    TIME     OF     THE 
NINETEENTH  DYNASTY. 

The  Athenaeum  Qub  :  May  23, 1891. 

I  am  obliged  to  my  friend  Mr.  Sayce  for  his 
letter.  He  has  taught  me  much  of  what  I 
know  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  East,  and 
his  views  are  always  fresh  and  inspiring ;  but  I 
cannot  think  that  he  has  at  all  met  my  argu- 
ments. 

I  wrote  to  point  out  that  his  statement  that 
Rameses   11.  had  been   engaged   in  continual 
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wars  during  his  whole  life  was  not  supported 
by  the  evidence  available  to  us,  which  clearly 
limits  his  wars  to  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life, 
while  the  latter  fifty  were  devoted  to  works 
of  peace,  and  were  entirely  free  from  wars. 

Mr.  Sayce  admits  that  the  direct  evidence 
supports  my  contention ;  but  he  remits  me  to 
the  treaty  with  the  Hittites  for  evidence  (1) 
that  the  war  between  the  Hittites  and  the 
Egyptians  was  carried  on  until  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  Eameses  II. ;  (2)  that  the  war  was 
far  from  being  in  favour  of  the  Egyptian 
arms ;  (3)  that  Eameses  was  compelled  to 
treat  on  equal  terms  with  the  Hittite  king; 
(4)  that  as  the  price  of  peace  ho  was  forced  to 
leave  the  Hittites  in  quiet  possession  of  Syria, 
to  marry  a  Hittite  princess,  and  to  restore  to 
their  former  rights  the  Egyptian  fugitives  who 
had  fled  to  the  Hittite  court. 

Of  all  this  I  can  find  nothing  whatever  in 
the  treaty,  which  is  very  accessible  in  Brugsoh's 
translation.  There  is  not  a  word  in  it  about  its 
having  put  an  end  to  any  existing  war.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  occasion 
of  Khita-sir  sending  his  envoy  to  propose  a 
treaty  was  that  he  had  murdered  and  succeeded 
his  brother  Mau-than-er  as  king  of  the  Hittites. 

Again,  far  from  the  treaty  being  any  new 
departure  which  involved  some  fresh  hiunilia- 
tion  or  some  alteration  of  the  relative  status  of 
the  two  empires,  we  are  expressly  told  in  it 
that  Khita-sir  "  would  observe  the  just  treaty 
which  existed  in  the  times  of  Sapa-li-li,  the 
great  king  of  Khita  (who  was  Khita-sir's 
grandfather),  and  likewise  the  just  treaty 
which  existed  in  the  times  of  Mau-than-er,  the 
great  king  of  Khita "  {i.e.,  of  his  brother) ;  and 
so  far  as  we  know  the  terms  of  the  new  treaty 
were  precisely  those  of  the  old  ones.  It  is 
further  remarkable  that  Eameses  is  specially 
apostrophised  in  it  as  "  one  who  places  his 
boundary  marks  where  it  pleases  him  in  all 
lands." 

There  is  not  a  word  in  the  treaty  about  Syria 
or  about  leaving  the  Hittites  in  quiet  possession 
of  Syria,  nor  enacting  that  Eameses  should 
many  a  daughter  of  the  Hittite  king ;  and  as  to 
the  arrangement  about  fugitives  it  was  a  mutual 
arrangement,  such  as  is  embodied  in  almost 
every  convention  known  to  me  between  Eastern 
potentates.  Eameses  II.,  no  doubt,  married  a 
Hittite  princess;  but  this  was  a  perfectly 
natural  match,  and  involved  no  surrender  of 
Egyptian  prestige. 

I  am  therefore  compelled  to  maintain  to  the 
letter  my  previous  contention,  that  there  is  no 
available  evidence  that  Eameses  II.  had  any  wars 
on  his  hands  after  his  tenth  year,  or  that  the 
Hittites,  whose  glory  had  in  my  view  passed 
away  at  this  time,  recovered  their  dominance 
in  Syria,  south  of  Kadesh,  during  his  reign. 

In  regard  to  the  Egyptian  domination  over 
Syria  and  Palestine,  it  was,  so  far  as  we  know, 
qualified  by  occasional  rebellion,  and  this  not 
only  in  the  time  of  Eameses  II.,  but  as  the 
Tel  el  Amama  tablets  tell  us,  in  the  days  of 
the  more  powerful  rulers  of  the  XVIIIth 
Dynasty ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  evidence  of 
such  an  outbreak  during  the  reign  of  Eameses 
II.  after  his  tenth  year. 

Mr.  Sayce  admits  that  during  the  reign  of 
Menepthah  the  maritime  towns  of  Syria  and 
Palestine  were  subject  to  the  Egyptians. 
"  But  otherwise,"  he  says,  "Palestine  was  free 
from  Egyptian  interference."  I  should  like  to 
ask  upon  what  evidence  this  statement  is 
based ;  for  I  know  of  none,  and  it  is  a  question 
of  very  considerable  importance  when  we  are 
discussing  the  date  of  the  Exodus. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  raise  another  issue.  I 
stated  in  my  former  letter  that  the  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by 
the  Hebrews  could  not  have  taken  place  at  least 
during  the  domination  of  the  XlXth  Dynasty. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  me  impossible 


to  explain  it  by  any  theory  imless  we  put  it 
after  the  reign  of  Eameses  III.  of  the  XXth 
Dynasty.  Apart  from  the  evidence  of  Egyptian 
domination  in  Palestine  during  his  reign,  we 
have  the  crucial  difficidty  of  the  Philistines.  If 
one  thing  is  more  clear  than  another  from 
the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  the  Philistines 
were  a  dominating  influence  in  Palestine 
when  the  Hebrews  entered  it.  This  seems  to 
me  to  fix  most  irrevocably  the  Hebrew  invasion 
after  the  Philistine  invasion.  I  am  not  aware 
that  we  have  any  evidence  that  the  Philistines 
were  in  Palestine  before  the  reign  of  Eameses 
III.  This  is  a  matter,  however,  upon  which 
Mr.  Sayce  is  more  competent  to  speak  than 
most  of  us.  It  was  not  my  purpose  in  writing 
to  enter  into  a  barren  polemic  with  him,  for 
no  amount  of  difference  of  opinion  can  alter  or 
affect  the  obligations  that  I  like  other  people 
are  under  to  him  for  his  brilliant  discoveries 
and  suggestions.  I  had  in  view  a  real  difii- 
culty  attending  a  very  important  matter 
indeed  in  human  history,  namely — the  fixing 
of  the  date  of  the  Hebrew  settlement  in  Pales- 
tine. This,  I  believe,  has  been  very  much 
antedated,  and  a  discussion  of  the  problem 
will  not  unworthily  occupy  your  columns. 

Henry  H.  Howoeth. 


THE    LEGEND  OF  ETAN-GILGAMOS  AND    HIS 
KINDRED   IN  FOLKLORE. 

Leipzig :  May  14, 1891. 

The  letters  in  the  Academy  in  regard  to  the 
eagle  of  Etan-GOgamos  and  his  kindred  in 
folklore  have  furnished  a  surprising  mass  of 
material  for  comparison. 

Since  giving  the  translation  of  the  Etana 
legend  I  have  joined  two  more  small  fragments 
of  the  legend  which  relate  that  Etana  went  to 
the  eagle  and  repeated  his  request  for  the  birth - 
plant.  Thus  we  leam  that  Samas  referred  him 
to  the  eagle  for  help.  The  word  hiltii,  which 
is  used  for  food  or  produce,  may  here  mean  the 
fruit  of  the  body  (Dr.  Eudolf  Zehnpfvmd,  in  the 
Alhjemeine  ZeitiiiH/,  March  3,  1891),  and  we  may 
translate  line  6  of  Etana's  prayer  for  a  son : 

Bring  the  child  to  birth  and  grant  me  a  son. 

The  fragment  referred  to  above  begins  with 
a  speech  of  Etana  to  the  eagle,  after  which 
comes  the  following  conversation  : 

The  eagle  opened  his  mouth  and  spoke  to  Etana  ; 
"For  what  have  you  come  ?[tellme,I  pray]  you . ' 
Etana  opened  his  mouth  and  spoke  to  the  eagle  : 
"  My  friend,  give  me  the  plant  which  assists 

bearing, 
Show  me  the  plant  which  assists  bearing. 
Bring  the  child  to  birth  and  grant  me  a  son." 

Compare  this  with  the  Mandaean  myth  of  the 
birth  of  Eustem,  the  son  of  Sal,  among  the 
legends  referred  to  by  Dr.  Kohler  in  the 
Academy  of  March  21  (Petermann's  Jieisen  im 
Orient,  II.,  p.  106): 

"  When  the  time  came  for  Sal's  wife  to  be 
delivered,  the  child  was  so  large  that  she  could  not 
bring  it  to  bu'th,  and  she  was  near  to  death.  Sal 
then  remembered  the  feather  which  the  eagle  had 
given  him,  telling  him  to  throw  it  into  the  fire 
when  he  needed  assistance.  Sal  does  this  and 
Simurg  appears,  and  gives  his  wife  an  opiate  by 
which  she  is  rendered  insensible.  Her  body  is 
then  cut  open  and  the  child  lemoved,  after  which 
the  bird  lays  his  wings  upon  the  wound  and 
heals  it." 

The  healing  power  of  the  eagle  appears  in 
other  oriental  legends.  The  eagle  is  the  wise 
bird,  the  healer,  and  the  enemy  of  serpents ;  and 
all  of  these  characteristics  appear  in  the  eagle 
of  the  Etana  legend. 

The  king  of  the  Garudas,  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Eichard  Morris  (Academy,  April  4),  who 
lives  far  to  the  north  of  the  ocean,  and  who 
divides  the  sea  by  flapping  his  wings,  in  order 


that  he  may  eat  the  dragons,  belongs  apparently 
to  the  class  of  mythological  animals,  birds, 
bulls,  &c.,  which  arise  from  the  personification 
of  clouds,  winds,  and  the  forces  of  nature.  "We 
find  such  a  personified  wind  in  the  Babylonian 
legend  of  Adapa  and  the  South  wind-bird. 

The  text  is  published  in  Wincklers's 
Tlumtafelfund  aus  Tell  el-Amarna  (II.,  p.  16G). 
My  friend  Dr.  Carl  Lehmann  called  my  attention 
to  the  tablet  and  gave  me  some  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  its  contents.  Dr.  Bezold 
informs  me  that  the  tablet  was  noted  by  thg 
Director  of  the  Berlin  Museum,  Dr.  Ermann,  in 
the  SitzhericM  d.  Kgl.  Preuss.  Acad.  d.  Wiss. 
(xxiii.,  p.  585),  and  has  also  been  mentioned  in 
the  Zeitsrhrift  fiir  Assy,  (iii.,  p.  380).  My 
teacher.  Prof.  Priedrich  Delitzsch,  has  given  me 
very  kind  assistance,  and  I  am  indebted  to  his 
rich  stores  of  Assyrian  learning  for  the  meaning 
of  some  of  the  difficult  passages.  The  text  as 
published  is  quite  perfect.  A  few  corrections, 
however,  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Ludwig 
Abel. 

A  piece  is  broken  off  from  one  end  of  the 
tablet,  so  that  both  beginning  and  end  of  the 
legend  are  wanting.  The  story  begins  in  the 
middle  of  the  account  of  the  trouble  which  led 
to  Adapa's  breaking  the  wings  of  the  South- 
wind: 

"  The  South  wind  [blew  fiercely.  It  buried  him 

beneath  the  waves]. 
Into  the  home  of  the  fishes  it  let  him  sink. 

down. 
'  0  !  Southwind,  all  of  your  blowings  have  gone 

over  me  (!') 
I  will  break  yom'  wings.'    As  he  spoke  with  his 

mouth. 
So  were  the  wings  of  the  Southwind  broken.    For 

seven  days 
The  Sovithwind  did  not  blow  over  the  land.  Ann 
Inquires  of  his  Messenger  the  god  Ila-abrat ; 
'  Why  bas  the  Sovithwind  not  blown  over  the  land 

for  seven  days ' ? 
His  Messenger  Ila-abrat  answers  him,  'My  lord, 
Adapa,  the  son  of  Ea,  has  broken  the  wings  of 

the 
Southwind.'     When  Ea  heard  of  these  words 
He  cried  '  Help '  !     Full  of  wrath  (!')  he  seated 

himself  (?)  upon  his  throne." 

The  following  six  lines  are  badly  mutUated. 
They  contain  the  beginning  of  an  address  of 
Ea  to  Adapa,  in  which  he  instructs  his  son  how 
to  behave  when  he  is  summoned  before  Anu  to 
give  an  account  of  his  deed.  Ea  tells  him  to 
dress  himself  in  mourning,  and  when  he  arrives 
at  the  gates  of  heaven  the  gods  Tammuz  and 
Izzida 

"  '  Will  stand  there,  will  see  you,  will  speak  to 

your  heart, 
'  For   whom   kd    einiUa   Adapa,    for   whom  do 

you 
Wear  a  mourning  garment  ?     Is  one  of  their  gods 

dead  (destroyed)  in  our  land  p  ' 
'  I  likewise  am  troubled  (about  this).  Who  is  their 

god  that  is  destroyed 
In  the  land  ? '    Tammuz  and  Izzida  will  look  at 

each  other  kindly  ; 
They  will  lament,  (but)  they  will  speak  friendly 

words 
To  Anu.     They  will  make  (show)  Ann's  face 

bright 
Towards  you.    When  you  stand  before  Anu, 
Food  of  death  they  will  furnish  you, 
Do  not  eat  it.     Water  of  death  they  wUl  furnish 

you. 
Do  not  drink  it.    A  garment  they  will  furnish 

Clothe  yourself  with   it.    Oil  they  will  furnish 

you,  anoint  yoiu-self . 
Do  not  neglect  the  command  which  I  have  given 

you.     Keep  in 
Meaning  the  word  which  I  have  commanded 

you.'     The  Messenger 
Of  Anu  came.  '  Adapa  has  broken  the  wings 
Of  the  Southwind,  bring  him  before  me.' 
he  let  him  lie  (?).    Hemoimtedup 

to  heaven. 
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As  ho  (Adapa)  came  up  to  heaven  and  approached 

the  gate  of  Ann, 
Tammuz  and  Izzida  were  standing  in  the  gate 

of  Auu. 
They  saw  Adapa,  they  cried  '  Help  '  ! 
'  Sir,  for  whom  l:ii  eimita,  Adapa  Y 
For  whom  do  you  wear  a  mourning  garment  ? 
Is  their  god  destroyed  in  the  land ? '     'I  wear  a 
Mourning  garment :   who  is  their  god,  that  is 

destroyed  in  the  land  f ' 
Tammuz  and  Izzida  looked  at  each  other  kindly, 
They  made  lamentation.     '  Adapa,  betake  your- 
self to  Anu.' 
Ami  saw  him  (as  he  came)  inside  and  said  to 

him, 
'  Come  !  Adapa,  why  have  you  broken  the  wings 

of  the 
Southwind  r '     Adapa  answered  Anu,  '  5Iy  lord, 
I  was  catching  a  iith  for  the  house  of  my  master 
In  the  tea.     'ihe  sea  was  as  smooth  as  glass  (Y) 
(Suddenly)    the    Southwind    blew    fiercely.     It 

buried  me  beneath  the  waves. 
Into  the  home  of  the  fishes  I  sank  down.     In 

the  wrath  of  my  heart 
To  prevent  his  returning '  " 

Two  lines  arc  mutilated.  Adapa  undoubtedly 
explains  that  ho  broke  the  wings  of  the  South- 
wind,  and  offers  some  excuse  ;  for  in  the  next 
line  Anu's  wrath  is  appeased.  Anu  then 
inquired  why  Ea  has  made  so  much  trouble,  or 
something  to  (hat  effect,  and  the  story 
continues  : 

"  He  set  for  him  a  banqueting  dish,  and  made  it 

ready. 
'  We  !  why  should  we  mourn  ?    Let  them  bring 

for  him 
Food  of  life,  let  him  eat.'     Food  of  life 
They  brought  for  him.     He  did  not  eat.     Water 


of  life 
They  brought  for  him. 

garment 
They  brought  for  him. 
They  brought  for  him. 


He  did  not  drink.     A 

He  put  it  on.      Oil 
He  anointed  himself. 
Anu  saw  him  and  lamented  over  him. 
'  Come  !  Adapa,  why  did  you  not  eat  and  drink 

So    that  you  do  not  live  r" '  Ea,   my 

master, 
Commanded  me,  Do  not  eat,  do  not  drink ' 
....  to  his  land." 

The  hero  Ada(<a)i)a  is  unknown  outside  of 
this  legend.  He  is  a  demi-god  ;  for  although 
he  is  the  son  of  Ea,  his  name  is  written  with  the 
determinative  of  a  man. 

"It  seems  that  Adapa  was  out  fishing  for  the 
family,  when  the  Southwind  came  up  and  over- 
whelmed him  with  the  waves.  In  anger  he  broke  its 
wings,  and  as  the  Southwind  does  not  any  longer 
blow  over  the  land,  Anu,  the  god  of  heaven  who 
has  the  winds  in  his  service,  inquired  of  his  mes- 
senger, the  god  Ila-abrat  [0  God,  though  art 
strong  (■-)],  for  the  reason.  Ila-abrat  replied  that 
Adapa  had  broken  the  wmgs  of  the  Southwind, 
which  news  made  Anu  very  angry.  Ea  perceives 
at  once  that  it  will  go  hard  with  his  son,  and 
contrives  a  plan  by  which  he  may  appease  the 
angry  god.  He  directs  his  son  to  clothe  himself 
with  mourning,  and  thus  secure  the  sympathy  of 
Anu.  Ea  also  relies  on  his  friends  Tammuz  and 
Izzida,  who  are  watchers  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  to 
speak  a  good  word  for  his  son.  He  further  tells 
Adapa  that  when  he  is  brought  before  Anu  food 
and  drink,  a  g.iiment,  and  oil  will  be  given  him. 
The  two  Litter  ho  may  use,  but  must  not  touch  the 
food  and  drink,  as  they  will  bring  death.  When 
Adapa  arrives  at  Ann's  gate,  everything  comes  to 
pass  as  his  father  had  predicted.  When  Anu 
inquires  why  he  has  broken  the  wings  of  the  South- 
wind,  he  explains  the  matter  as  best  he  can." 

Unfortunately  the  end  of  his  speech  is 
mutilated,  and  we  do  not  know  what  excuse 
he  offered.  It  had  the  desired  effect,  however, 
and  Anu  gives  up  his  wrath  completely.  He 
orders  a  banquet  to  be  spread  for  Adapa,  and 
furnishes  him  with  food  and  water  of  life. 
Adapa,  however,  remembers  the  injunction  of 
his  father,  and  refuses  to  partake.  Thereupon 
Anu  laments  over  him.  Why  has  he  not  eaten  y 
He  has  niis.scd  his  chance  of  becoming -im- 
inovtal. 


The  Southwind  appears  in  the  inscriptions  as 
one  of  -the  messengers  of  the  god  Anu.  With 
the  other  winds  it  stands  at  the  side  of  the 
great  storm-god  Eamnian.  It  was  the  most 
dreaded  of  all  the  winds  by  the  Babylonians, 
as  it  swept  up  from  the  sea  and  caused  those 
terrible  tidal  waves  which  more  than  once 
devastated  the  southern  portion  of  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates.  This  Southwind  bird  is 
closely  connected  with  other  gods  of  the  Baby- 
lonian mythology.  The  Stornicloud  was  per- 
sonified as  the  bird  Zu,  who  in  the  legend 
{C'/tal.  (lilt.,  i>.  103,  ff)  robs  the  morning  sun 
of  his  insigi  ia.  The  translation  in  Clial.  Gen. 
fails  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the  legend. 
A  son  of  Zu  is  the  raincloud  bull  (iv.'E.,  T.i,  1), 
which  is  described  as  a  great  bull-  a  mighty 
bull — which  treads  the  shining  pastures,  makes 
the  fields  rejoice,  and  sends  down  showers  upon 
the  earth.  There  is  here  a  large  field  for  com- 
parison with  Vedic  mythology,  in  which  winds 
and  clouds  aro  also  represented  as  bulls  and 
cows. 

Tammuz  and  Izzida  arc  both  gods  of  the 
under-world,  and  their  appearance  here  as 
watchers  at  the  gate  of  Ann  is  remarkable, 
though  not  without  parallel  in  the  Babylonian 
myths.  The  Babylonian  astrologers  gave  many 
of  their  gods,  even  those  which  belonged  to 
the  nnder-world,  seats  in  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Tammuz  is  the  well-known  youthful  spouse  of 
Istar,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  month  June- 
July  ;  Izzida  is  the  god  of  the  following  imnth, 
July-August  (Del.  (lis.  Ikihi/.  it.  Assy.,  p.  69). 

The  recurrence  of  the  incidents  and  ideas  of 
this  and  the  Etana  legend  in  so  many  different 
forms,  among  so  many  different  peoples,  shows 
how  much  the  story-tellers  of  later  nations 
have  been  indebted  to  the  Babylonians  for  the 
myths  and  legends  with  which  they  em- 
bellished their  literature  and  glorified  their 
heroes. 

The  tablet  before  us  is  also  exceedingly  in- 
teresting from  another  point  of  view.  It  was 
found  at  Tell  el-Amarna  iu  Egypt,  and  is 
dotted  over  with  red  ink  marks,  made  appar- 
ently by  the  Egyptian  scribes,  who  puzzled 
themselves  over  its  contents.  In  style  it 
differs  strikingly  from  the  other  legends.  The 
stereotyped  formulas  forintroducingthespeakers 
are  lacking,  and  (he  parallelism  is  much  less 
carefully  tarried  out.  How  it  came  to  be 
among  the  letters  of  (he  Babylonian  kings,  and 
what  interest  the  Egyptians  felt  in  .such 
Babylonian  tales,  arc  questions  which  further 
study  of  the  Tell  el-Amarna  tablets  may  enable 
us  to  answer. 

Edwakd  T.  Haeper. 


J.  H.  GladBtone;  "The  Nature  of  Solutioim  as  eluci- 
dattd  by  a  Study  of  the  DenHiticn,  Heat  of  DisMjlution, 
iind  Freezing  Points  of  SolutioDn  of  Calcium  Chloride, ' 
and  "A  Ileply  to  Hecent  Criticisnm  of  the  Conclueions 
drawn  from  a  Stuily  of  various  Properties  of  Sulphuric 
Acid  Solutions,"  Ijy  Mr.  S.  N.  I'ickering;  "Volatile 
Platinum  CompounuK,"  by  Mr.  W.  Pullinger. 

8.30  p.m.    AntiquarieH. 
FiuDAY,  June  5,  4  p.m.     Botanic:    "Certain  Relationships 
between  Plants  and  Animals."  II.,  by  Prof.  C.  SU^wart. 

8  p.m.  Philological:  "  Miscellaneoun  English  Ety- 
mologies," by  Prof.  Skeat. 

8  p.m.  Oeologistg'  Asaociation  :  "  Some  Hill  Gravels 
North  of  the  Thames,"  and  "The  Geology  of  Nettlebed 
Hill,  near  Henley."  by  Meatra.  H.  W.  Monckton  and 
R.  S.  Herries ;  "  The  Geology  of  Devizes,  with  remarks 
on  the  grouping  of  Cretaceous  Deposit*,"  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Jukes-Browne. 

!)  p  m.     Royal   Institution  :    "  The  Implication]  of 
Science,"  by  Prof.  St.  George  Mivart. 
Sahrdav,   Jime   6,    3    p.m.       Royal  Institution:     "The 
Scientific  Study  of  Decorative   Colour,"    II.,  by   Prof. 
A.  H.  Chiiroh. 
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IWAN    MUELLER  S  UANDliUCII  DER  KLA.SSI8CHEN 
ALTEETfMS-AVISSENSCHAFT. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

Si-.KDAY,  May  31.  7.30  p  m.     Ethical :  'The  Eehgious  Basis 

of  Social  Reform, "  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Muirhead. 
MoKDAV,  June  1,  5  p.m.    Boyal  Institution ;  General  Monthly 

Meeting. 
Ti  KSDAV,  June  2,  3  p.m.    Royal  Institution  :  "  Four  Periods 

of  Stage  History,  III.,  Garrick,"  by  Mr.  W.  Archer. 

.Sp.m.    Biblical  Archaeology :  "TheTargum  of  the 

Pas.sover  and  Pentecost  T.eF.«ons,"  by  Dr.  M.  Gaster. 

8..'J0p.m.    Zoological:  "The  Land-  and  Fresliwater 

Shells  of  Ptrak,"  by  Dr.  O.  F.  von  MoellendortI' ;   "  Tlie 

Deri\ation  and  Distribuiion  of  the  Infiectivora  of  the 

New  World,"  by  Dr.  G.  E.  Dobson. 

9  p.m.    Royal  Institution:    "Tlie  Discovei7  of  the 

Tojib  of  Aristotle  (!),"  by  Dr.  C.  Waldttein. 
Wkdxe.^day.   June  3.    8   pm.     Elizabethan:    "Marlowe's 

'  Doctor  Faustus,'  "  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Cowham. 
TiiURSiiAY,    June    4,    3  p.m.       Royal    Institution:     "The 

Orchesti-a  consitlei-ed  in  connexion  with  the  Development 

of  the  Overture,"  III.,  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie. 

4  p.m.  Archaeological  Institute:  "Mortars,"  by 
Mr.  Edward  Peacock ;  "  Symbulic  Animals  in  English 
Art  and  Literature,"  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Andr^':  and  "Thir- 
teenth Century  Glass  in  Bradford  Peverell  Church, 
Dorset,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.les  Barnes. 

5  p.m.  Zoological :  "  The  Animals  Living  in  the 
Society's  Gardens,"  II.,  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Beddaixl. 

8  p.m.  Linnean:  "The  Diseases  of  the  Coco-nut 
[Cnros  Tiitn/rra.  J^.],  by  Mr.  jVI.  Creese  Potter;  "Some 
Arctic  Comatula,"  by  Dr.  P.  Herbert  Carpenter ;  "  Some 
Cronoids  from  tlie  Neighboiu-hood  of  Madeira,"  by  Dr. 
P.  Herbert  Carpenter. 

Sp.m.  Chemical:  "  The  Molecular  Refraction  and 
Di^pprsion  of  various  Substances  in  Solution,*'  by  Dr^ 


Das  Buhnenwesen  der  Grieclien  tend  Bijmer. 
Yon  Dr.  G.  Oehmichen. 

GenchicMe  der  Eiimischen  Litteraiur.  Ton 
Martin  Sehanz.  Erster  Teil :  Die  romische 
Litteratur  in  der  Zeit  .der  Eepublik. 
(Miinchen  :  Beck.) 

The  different  volumes  of  Dr.  Miiller's 
"Handbook  to  the  Study  of  Classical  An- 
tiquity "  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  diilj' 
noticed  in  the  Academy.  The  series  has 
now  reached  a  considerable  size,  the  two 
treatises  now  before  us  being  numbered 
respectively  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  "Halb- 
band."  The  Handhuch  is  therefore,  like 
most  German  Handhiicher,  the  very  reverse 
of  an  English  handbook.  It  ia  not  a 
thing  j-ou  could  take  in  your  hand,  j'ou 
would  have  to  be  clever  to  get  it  even  into 
your  arms;  and  its  true  function  is  to  take 
you  by  the  hand  and  guide  you  about  in 
encj'dopaedia  fashion.  The  present  Hand- 
buck  shows  its  nationality  further  by  the 
method  of  its  appearance.  It  comes  out  in 
parts  called  half -volumes ;  but  the  order  of 
the  parts  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
completed  series,  and  the  "  half -volumes " 
have  no  relation  to  the  "volumes"  of  the 
jiro.spectus.  Thus  the  "  lialf- volume  "  con- 
taining Dr.  Oehmichen's  treatise  on  the 
ancient  theatre  is  one-third  of  the  "volume" 
devoted  also  to  ancient  science,  "mythology, 
and  religion  ;  and  while  it  is  the  fourteenth 
"  half-volume,"  it  belongs  to  the  fifth 
"volume."  This,  however,  is  natural  enough 
in  a  German  publication,  and  we  mention  it 
only  to  enlighten  any  of  our  readers  who 
maj-  chance  to  be  puzzled. 

Neither  of  the  two  treatises  before  us  will 
be  quite  so  useful  to  classical  students  as 
most  of  their  predecessors.  The  Greek 
theatre  has  been  adequately  treated  by 
several  writers — K.  F.  Hermann,  A.  Miiller, 
Mr.  Haigh,  and  others — and  Dr.  Oehmichen 
does  not  seem  to  get  much  beyond  his 
authorities,  though  he  covers  more  ground 
perhaps  than  any  one  of  them  singly.  He 
has,  however,  overlooked  some  ;  at  least,  we 
can  find  no  mention  of  Mr.  Haigh's  book, 
and  no  allusion  whatever  to  Dr.  Dorpfeld, 
or  to  his  views  about  the  Logeion.  This 
latter  omission  is  surprising,  for  the  con- 
troversy has  been  carried  on  both  in 
England  and  in  Germany,  equally  in  the 
columns  of  the  Ctasnical  lieriew  and  of  the 
Berliner  rhilologische    Wochenfichrift,  as  wit' 
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ness  Dr.  Dorpfold's  review  of  Mr.  Haigli's 
Attic  Theatre.  There  are,  however,  one  or 
two  omissions  of  this  kind  in  the  book,  and 
some  otlier  details  open  to  criticism.  Thus, 
Dr.  Oehmichen  appears  to  think  that  tlie 
theatre  of  Epidaurus  dates  from  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  At  any  rate,  he  will  leave  this 
impression  on  his  readers  ;  whereas  the 
evidence  for  such  antiquity  is,  in  the  case 
in  question,  extremely  weak.  Another  defect 
in  the  book,  at  least  from  an  English  point 
of  view,  is  the  comparative  absence  of 
illustrations.  There  is,  however,  much  good 
matter  put  shortly  and  in  collected  shape. 

Prof.  Schanz's  Uistonj  of  Roman  Litera- 
ture is  a  far  more  considerable  piece  of 
work.  It  is  intended,  ultimately,  to  cover 
the  whole  range  of  Latin  down  to  the 
legislation  of  Justinian,  and  will  therefore 
stop  with  Cassiodorus,  Jordanis,  and  Pris- 
ciau.  We  confess  that  wo  slightly  prefer 
the  plan  of  Teuffel,  who  notices  the  relics 
of  Latin  literature  which  survive  even  into 
the  eighth  century ;  for  Justinian's  reign 
is,  after  all,  one  of  those  arbitrary  dates  like 
the  famous  a.d.  476,  which  has  so  often 
provoked  Mr.  Freeman's  ire.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  practically  little  of  importance 
after  Justinian.  Teuffel  himself  gives  but 
a  few  pages  to  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries ;  and,  in  actual  use,  the  reader 
will  not  be  likely  to  find  serious  omissions 
at  the  end  of  Dr.  Schanz's  work.  The 
method  adopted  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Teuffel ;  but  there  is  more  large  print  and 
considerably  less  small  print ;  the  biblio- 
graphy, too,  is  much  shorter.  The  book 
is,  therefore,  not  so  great  a  mine  of 
facts,  but  is  far  more  readable.  The 
style  is  sober,  but  clear ;  the  learning 
quite  adequate.  A  few  English  editions 
and  treatises  are  omitted,  which  one 
would  have  expected  to  fiad  mentioned, 
(.'.^., Sandys'  O/a^r,  and  Nettleship's  Satura  ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  English  scholars 
receive  a  fair  share  of  attention  and  of 
praise — more,  probablj',  than  their  col- 
leagues in  France.  In  this  respect  the  book 
far  surpasses  the  companion  volume  on 
Greek  literature  by  Christ,  which  ignores 
English  scholarship.  The  feature  of  the 
book  is,  however,  its  literary  criticism,  which 
in  some  ways  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
criticism  of  modern  literature  than  is  usual 
in  classical  treatises.  Heine,  Wieland, 
Lessing  are  quoted ;  occasionally  extracts 
from  Roman  literature  are  inserted,  though 
this  is  done  to  a  comparatively  small  extent, 
and  an  effort  is  visible  to  avoid  that  form  of 
criticism  which  consists  in  merely  stating 
au  opinion,  and  to  approximate  to  that 
which  gives  reasons  for  the  opinion.  In 
one  point  we  fully  concur  with  Dr.  Schanz 
against  the  majority  of  German  criticisms. 
He  entirely  rejects  the  view,  first  put  for- 
ward by  Landgraf,  and  since  adopted 
enthusiastically  by  Wolfflin,  that  Asinius 
Pollio  edited  the  papers  of  Caesar  and 
Hirtius,  and  composed  the  Belhitn  Africanum. 
Dr.  Schanz  observes — as  it  seems  to  us,  most 
truly — that  the  three  letters  of  Pollio  pre- 
servedin  Cicero's  Correspondence  show  great 
stylistic  ability,  while  the  Bellum  Africanum 
shows  none.  A  uian  who  uses  interim  sixty- 
eight  times  to  carry  on  his  narrative  is  "  ein 
stilistischer  Stiimper,"  a  literary  bungler,  of  | 


a  very  different  class  from  the  Pollio  either 
of  the  letters  or  of  history.  And  the  whole 
argument  for  the  authorship)  of  the  Helium 
Africanum  rests  on  a  supposed  similarity 
in  style  between  it  and  the  three  letters 
alluded  to  above.  Surely  the  distinguished 
Latinists  who  connect  the  two  works  have 
forgotten  their  literary  instincts — if,  indeed, 
they  have  not  forgotten  their  sense  of 
humour  in  arguing  literary  conclusions  from 
three  short  epistles.  It  is  pleasant  to  find 
that  there  are  Gorman  scholars  who  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  this  latest  unliterary 
heresy. 

F.  Haveiii'ield. 


rn 0  BOOKS  on  modern  lanouaoes. 

A     Practical     Spanish      Manual :     containing 
Grammar,    Exercises,    Ksading    Lassons,    &c. 
By   W.    F.    Harvey.      (Williams  &    Norgate.) 
In  our  notice  (Ac.VDEllY,  May  17,  1S90)  of  the 
author's   Simpl:Jie<l    Grammar  of  the    Spanish 
Lanf/iut(/r,    in  Tri'ibaer's   series,  we   attributed 
the  many  mistakes  in  it  to  haste  and  careless- 
ness.      The   eri-ors  there   noted   have,  indeed, 
been  corrected  in  the  present  manual,  but  so 
large   a  number   of   fresh  blunders  have  been 
committed  as  to  make  it  impossible  any  longer 
to  assign  these  faults  to  haste  and  carelessness 
alone.     Mr.  Harvey  hero  shows  himself  utterlj' 
incompetent,  and  that  it  is  sheer  presumption 
on    his  part  to  have  undertaken  to  write  any 
grammar  whatever   of  the  Spanish   language. 
This  is  a  serious  accusation.     To  prove  it  fully 
would  require  some  two  or  three  columns  of  the 
Academy  to  contain  the  list  of  errors  that  we 
hj.ve  noted.     Except  in  some  of  the  paradigms 
and  in  mere  copying  work,  there  are  few  pages 
of  the   book  which   do  not  contribute  to  the 
list.     Wo  can  mark  here  only  so   many  as  we 
think  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  justify  our 
condemnation  of  the  work.     The  character  of 
the  blunders  is  most  extraordinary.     Not  only 
are  the  rules  given  often  wrong,  or  stated  in  a 
wrong  manner,  but  they  are  frequently  utterly 
in  contradiction  with  the  examples  under  them, 
or  with  other   rules   and   examples    given   in 
subsequent    pages.        To     begin     with    "The 
Article,"   p.   8,  §1-1.       "Formerly   el=ela  was 
used  before  feminine  nouns  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  but  its  use  is  now  restricted  to  nouns  of 
two   syllables    beginning   with  a   or  ha,  as  el 
alma,  el  liabla."     Are  el  orjuila  and  el   cinima, 
then,  dissyllables  ?     "  Lo  is   only  used  before 
abstract  nouns."      Cervantes,  then,  was  wrong 
when  he  wrote:   "  Lo  primero  que  hizo,"  and 
such  phrases  as   "  lo  mismo,"   "  lo  suyo,"  &o., 
are  not  Spanish  ?     Later  (p.  11,  §  19),  wo  read  : 
"  Lo,  the  neuter  article,  is  used  before  adjec- 
tives  to  convert  them    into    abstract  nouns," 
"Lo  is  often  employed  with  i/ac  and  ciial  before 
verbs,"  &o.     How   is   a   beginner  to  reconcile 
statements  like   these  Y     In    fact,  lo   is   used 
before      substantives,      adjectives,     pronouns, 
participles,     and     adverbs.       P.    9,    §   15    (4): 
"  [The    definite    article    is     employed]     after 
the    verb     tencr,    if    particular    qualities     are 
predicated    of    an   organic  body,    as    tien"  los 
cahellos  neijros  "  ;  but  can  we  not  say  :  fiene  ojos 
lie  liricef    P.  14,  §  22   (7):    "Nouns  in  n,  arc 
masculine,  as  espiritii,   irihn."     Unfortunately, 
irrtu  is  feminine.  P.  18,  §30:  "  By  the  use  of  the 
preposition  <i,  a  sentence  may  be  expressed  in/ire 
different  ways."    It  should  be  six.    Mr.  Harvey 
omits,  "  A  Abel  mato  Cain."  P.  22,  §  37  (4),  is  a 
perfect  nest  of  blunders.     "  The  post-position 
of  the  adjective.     (4)  In  the  cases  of  certain 
adjectives  which  take  a  non-literal  and  figura- 
tive sense  when  they  follow  the  noun,"  as  hero 
given,  the  examples  (<()  (6)  [d)  contradict  the 
rule ;  in  (c)  (t)  they  arc  transposed,  and  wrongly 
translated.     Yet  the  rule  is  again  referred  to  in 


§  38  (3).  "The  adjective  precedes  the  noun  (3) 
when  the  adjective  is  employed  in   its   literal, 
as  opposed  to  its  metaphorical  sanse  ;  </.  §  37." 
It  is  almost  a  pity  that  Mr.  Harvey  did  not  add 
"  cf.  also  (§  15)  tien^  los  cabelloa  neijros."  Where, 
too,    did  he  find,  §  37,   (5),   Grajijrio  primo  for 
primero  ?     P.  35,  §  53  (3),    doi,  two,  and  docf, 
twelve,  are  both  translated  two  !    P.  36,   §   53 
(S),  "  The  first  day  of  a  month  is  expressed  by 
the  ordinal,  but  for  the  rest  cardinal  numerals 
are  alone  employed."     Are  not  then    seqimdo 
and   tercero   thus  used  :■'     P.   38,   §   57,    "  The 
reflective  pronoun.     Nominative   .    .    .    si"\\ 
P.  38,  §  58,  "  the  pronoun  in  the  indirect  must 
always  precede  that  in  the  direct  objective  case." 
In  that  case  the  examples  in  §  61,  "  m?  os  rinde, 
'  I  surrender  myself  to  you  ';'<<;  mc.  haii  entre- 
e/ado, '  they  have  delivered  thee  to  me,'  "  must 
be  wrong.     P.  42,  §  62  (7),  "  ijnise  traerosle"  is 
translated,  "I  wished  you  to    bring   him  "  !  I 
P.    45,    §  67,  esc  and  este  are  both  translated 
"this";  in  the  examples,   §  70,  ese   is   rightly 
translated  "that."      Imagine  the  puzzle  of  a 
beginner!     P.   49,  §  74  (3),    "  sendus,  'each  of 
two.'  "     Here  Mr.   Harvey  has  been  perhaps 
ujisled   by    Velazquez'    Spanish-English    Dic- 
tionary, but  the  reference  to  the  Latin  simjuli 
ought   to   have  kept  him   right.     It  is    "one 
each,"   or   "each  with    one,"      P.   51,    §    78, 
dejar   is  given  among    verbs   "  without  a  pre- 
position," on  p.  73  among  those  "  with  a  pre- 
position," with  no  explanation  of  the   reason, 
or   the   difference  of  meaning  in  either  case. 
P.    59,  me   snstento  is   rendered    "maintaining 
myself."     P.  63,  all  the   compound   tenses   of 
the  subj  unctive  of  haber  are  omitted.     Why? 
because  it  has  none,   or   to   puzzle  beginners  ? 
P.  64,  j  94  (3),  la  nieve  es  bianco!  !     P.    102,  § 
140,    ci  pesar   de,    "by    dint    of"!     Wo   have 
passed  over  numerous  mistranslations,  constant 
misconceptions,  suspicious  misprints  (!'),  which 
are   very  frequent,    besides  graver  faults ;  but 
wo  think  that  our  readers  have  enough  before 
them   to   i)rove   that   the   severest    censure   is 
warranted.      Should    English    publishers   and 
authors   continue   to  put   forth  grammars  like 
these  of  Mr.   Haiwey,   foreigners  will  soon  be 
able  to  retaliate  on  our  comments  on  "  English 
as  She  is  Spoke  "  with  the  proverb  "  They  who 
live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones." 
Me.    H.    Swan's   little  volume,     Trarcllers' 
CoUoipiial  French  (Nutt),  which  has,  we  learn, 
reached  a  third  edition,  is  better  worth  notice 
than  most  books  written  with  a  similar  purpose. 
The   phrases  given,  unlike  those  of  dialogue- 
books,    generally  represent    what    Frenchmen 
really    do    say    in    everyday  life,    not    what 
grammarians  think  they  ought  to  say.     A  very 
considerable    amount     of     useful    information 
about  French  usages,  modes  of  travelling,  and 
the  like,  is  incidentally  furnished.     The  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  book,   however,  is 
the    bold  attempt   which   has    been   made  to 
convey  some  notion  of  French  pronunciation  to 
Englishmen  who   have  no   knowledge  of  any 
language  but  their  own.     The  dialogues    are 
accompanied  by  a  transcription  into  a  phonetic 
spelling  based    on   E-iglish    analogies.       This 
kind  of  thing  has  often  been  attempted  with- 
out success ;  but  Mr.  Swan  has  some  scientific 
knowledge  of  phonetics,   and  the   explanation 
given  in  the  introduction  and  the  footnotes  will 
enable  the  reader  to  correct  in  some  degree  the 
natural  tendency  to  identify  French  sounds  too 
absolutely    with    their   nearest  equivalents  in 
English.       Of    course,    Mr.    Swan's    phonetic 
notation  looks  grotesque  enough,  and  in  some 
points  might  be  improved  in  correctness  with- 
oiit  loss  of  popular  intelligibility.      Still,  we 
may  venture  to  say  that  an  Englishman  who 
pronounces  a  French  sentence  according  to  the 
instructions  contained  in  this  book  will,  at  all 
events,     be    understood,    however    oddly    his 
rendering  of  the  words  may  sound  in  native 
ears. 
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COR  RESPONDENCE. 

SOME  NOTES    OX   GODEFROY'S    OLD-EEENCH 
DICTIONARY. 

in. 

Btanhoe  Grange,  Norfolk. 
N.B. — The    dagger   (t)    indicates    that    the 
word,  word-form,  or  phrase,  is  not  in  Gode- 
froy's  Dictionary.     (See  Academy,   April  11, 
p.  350,  and  May  16,  p.  469.) 

t  Damaschc,  v.  Bomesche,  below. 
t  Dancsin,  adj.  Danish  (?)  : 

"  Prouinchal,  toulousain,  gascoing  et  limoutin, 
Estoient  tout  rengie  es  mareis  danesin 
Moult  pres  dune  cite  que  fircut  farrazin." 
Thomas  de  ISiiiUoel :  Buttle  stopped  by  a  cup  of  tcitie 

(printed  in  Ward's  Catalogue  of  Uomances  in  MSS. 

Dept.  of  Brit,  llus.,  p.  882). 

t  Daunter,  va.  (Mod.  dumpter),  io  sabAue,  ia.vac 
(see  quotation  sv.  Domeschc). 

t  Baunyer,  dauncr,  va.  To  court,  woo  : 
"  Aiucint  jadys  de  uu  damefcile  qe  out  mys  tof e  sa 
entente  de  amer  chaetce,  tant  qe  vynt  une  deab- 
blesee  qe  fust  lowo  par  un  clerk  qe  la  out  long 
tens  daunyc  {var.  daunee)." 

Conies  Moral,  de  N.  Bozon,  p.  169. 

t  JJebaier,  vn.  To  bark  : 
"  Li  chen  .  .  . 
Si  uUent  e  crient  c  braient 
Autresi  cum  il  firent  her ; 
Es  meistres  n'out  ke  curucer  : 
Mut  halloent,  crient  e  huent, 
Lur  chens  debaient  {rar.  debatent)  e  deruent." 
Vie  de  Saint  Gile  (ed.  Paris  et  Bos),  vv.  1738-'12. 

Debatre.   Add   neut.    sense :  to    beat  about   (of 
hounds  at  fault)  : 

"  Lur  chens  deljatent  {rar.  debaient)  et  deruent." 
(See  quotation  s.r.  Debater,  above.) 

t  Defet,  pp.  as  adj.  V.  Desfaire,  below. 

t  Dehonnestement ,     adv.      V.     2    Deshonestement, 
below. 

t  Deschartillicr,   va.  To  ruin,  destroy?  (another 
form  of  descarteler  ?)  : 
"La  semence  est  faillie,  toute  est  deschartillie." 

De  C'onJliclH  Corporis  et  Animae  (printed  in  Wright's 
Latin  Foems  of  Walter  Mapcs,  p.  325). 

Desclore.  Add  active  sense  t  to  hatch : 
"  Les  gelyne  pontrent,  coveerent  e  desclostrent." 
Conies  Moral,  de  X.  Bozon,  p.  187. 

t  Dcscverance,  V.  Dessevrance,  below. 

Desfaii,  pp.   as   ad/.    Undone,   worn    out ;    add 
t  defet  ; 
"  Je  su  viels,  e  ne  me  pus  ayder,  tant  su  defet." 

Hist,    de   Foulques  Fiiz    IFariii   (ed.   Moland  et 
D'Hericault),  p.  61. 

2.  Deshonestement,     adv.    Dishonourably,     inde- 
cently ;  add  t  dehonnestement  : 
"  Les  Sarrazins  .  .  .  so  lavent  moult  dehonneste- 
ment et  devant  Ics  gens." 

Saint   Toyayc  de  Jhernsalem   (ed.   Bonnardot  et 
Longnon),  p.  60. 

t  Desirer,  v.  impers.    To  be  wanting,  lacking  : 
"Nule  chose   ne    desiert    a  moi"   (i.e.,  I    lack 
nothing). 

libri  Psalmorum  Versio  Aniiqua  Gallica  (ed.  Fran- 
cisque  Michel),  Fsalmus  xxii.  1. 

t  Desorncmh,  adv.  Never  any  more  : 

"  Touz  serroms  de  un  acord,  e  nul  ne  fra  grevance 

a  autre  desomemos." 

Contes  Moral,  de  X.  Bozon,  p.  84. 
Despenieor,  sm.  Steward  ;  add  t  despenser  : 

"Le  despenser  et  le  deye,  qe   oierent  la  noyse, 

alumerent  pur  vere  quei  ceo  poeit  estre." 

Ibid.,  p.  185. 
t  Dessarore,  adj.  Tasteless  : 

"  L'ewe  par  sey  est  liqueur  dessavoree  [var.  mes- 

savoree)." 

Ibid.,  p.  163. 
Dessevrance,  sf.  Separation  ;  add  t  desereranee  : 
"  La  male  deseverance  nus  fait  aver  pesancc." 
De    Conflictu    Corporis    et    ylnimae    (printed    in 

Wright's  Zaiin  Foems  of  JFaller  Mapex,  p.  333). 

Desirer  va. — To  support  on  the  right,  escort ;  add 
example  : 
"  Tantobt  fut    mise    la    dicte    banniere   sur  vng 


destrier  Wane  couuert  dun  drup  dor  et  le  destroient 
trois  barons  montez  sur  trois  blancs  destriers." 

Hist  dii  Chev.  Farts  et  de  la  belle  Vienne  (Paris, 
1835)  p.  xiii.  verso. 

1  Desvier,  -voicr.  Add  rcli.  sense;  se  descoier 
centre,  to  rage  against  i"  (the  Ital.  version  has 
divisersi  contro  a  S.)  : 

"Lors   commencerent  les  errors  des  hereges  qui 
se  desvoierent  contre  Silvestre." 

Li  Livres  dote  Tresor,  par  Brnnetto  Latini  (ed. 
Chabaille),  p.  82. 

Dcvaler,  vn.  Add  example  of  use  as  subs.,  descent, 
elope : 

"  Nostre  emperere  a  un  pui  devaler  .  .  . 
Pars  devers  destre  se  prist  a  regarder." 
Jymeri  de  Narbonne  (ed.  Ij.  Demaison),  vv.  157-9. 

t  I>eye,  sf.  Farm-servant,  dairy-maid  (see  quota- 
tion s.v.  Despenscor,  above). 

t  Deyirye,  sf.  Dairy  : 
"  Le  cliat  .  .  .  lui  mcua  en  le  deyerye  ;  si  lui  fist 
Hater  de  let  tant  com  il  poeit." 

Contes  Moral,  de  N.  Bozon,  p.  184. 

t  Dobbour,  V.  Doubcor,  below. 

t  LJocltr,  V.  iMer,  below. 

t  ]>oggetz,  adj.  "Dogged,"  obstinate,  violent: 
"  Auxint  est  ore  en  siccle  entre  prelatz  e  baillifs. 
II  esparnuntlcs  pussantz  e  les  doggetz  {var.  dogcz), 
e  defoulent  les  simples  gentz." 

Conies  Moral,  de  N.  Bozon,  p.  11. 

Lhmesche,  adj.  Add  t  damasche  and  example  of 
damesche,  tame,  domesticated  (of  animals)  : 
"  Les  uns  bestes  ont  de  nature  do  estre  damesches, 
com  aignel,  les  autres  de  estre  savagez,  cum  cerf  e 
bisse.  E  eels  qe  sent  savagez  peout  I'em  daunter, 
e  eels  qe  sont  damaschez  de  nature  I'em  peot  tant 
sofErir  a  volente  qe  els  devendront  savagez." 

Conies  Moral,  de  Nicole  Bozon  (ed.  Toulmin  Smith 
et  P.  Meyer),  p.  25. 

Doier,  va.  To  endow ;  add  t  docter  : 
"  Por  essaucier  le  non  Jhesu  Crist  docta  il  Sainte 
Eglise   et  li  dona  toutes  les  emperiaus  dignitez." 

Li  Livres  don  Tresor,  par  Brnnetto  Laiini  (ed. 
Chabaille),  p.  82. 

Donbeor,  sm.  Cobbler,  mender  of  clothes,  add 
t  dobbour  : 

"  Lors  fra  Dieux,  com  fet  le  dobbour  de  veux  dras 
qi  toume  le  geron  a  la  peitrine,  et  ceo  qe  fust 
amont  toume  vers  val." 

Contes  Moral,  de  X.  Bozon,  p.  39. 

t  DreU,T'  ]  ^'-  -P'O'""-''^  b«l°^- 
Droitnrel,  adj.  Upright ;  add  t  dreitretix,  t  dreitiis  : 
"Lui  poverez  dreitreux  (var.  dreiturcl)  esterront 
al  jour  de  jugement  encontre  richez  cruels,  e  les 
acouperont  de  lur  travailez  e  de  la  duresce  qe  ount 
fet  en  tere." 

Ibid.,  p.  .39. 
"  Le  lou  est  sagese  corteys  e  dreitus  en  ses  fetz." 

Ibid. ,  p.  77. 

Durable,  adj.  Add  sense,  eternal,  everlasting  : 
"Alez  en  fu  durable  [printed  darable]  ensemble 
od  le  diable." 

"  Ne  purum  pas  murir,  cstuverat  nus  sufrir 
Liu  qui  est  durable  ensemble  od  le  diable." 

De  Conflictu  Corporis  et  Animae  (printed  in 
Wright's  Latin  Foems  of  Walter  Mapes,  pp.  330-1). 

t  Durablemeni,  adv.  Eternally,  for  ever  : 
"  El  enfemel  turment  serum  durablement." 

Ibid. ,  p.  333. 

Durer.  Add  act.  sense  t  to  endure,  stand  : 
"Atant    sui-vyndrent    tantz    chevalers,   esquiers, 
borgeys,   serjantz,   e  pueple   santz  nounbre,    (je 
Fouke    apar(,ust    bien    qu'il    ne    poeit  durer    la 
batayle." 

Hist,  de  Foulques  Fitz  Warin  (ed.  Moland  et 
D'Hericault),  p.  60. 

Paget  Toynbee. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


Dii.  EuwAED  WESTEiatAECK's  treatise  on 
Human  Marriaf/c,  which  is  nearly  ready  for 
publication,  puts  forward  views  which  are  in 
some  respects  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
advanced  by  such  eminent  writers  as  Darwin, 
Herbert  Spencer,  Tylor,    and  Lubbock.     But  I 


Mr.  A.  E.  Wallace,  who  introduces  the  book 
with  a  short  Preface,  states  his  conviction  that 
Dr.  Westormarck's  conclusions,  based  upon 
careful  investigation  of  facts  and  supported  by 
acute  reasoning,  will  bo  found  worthy  of  the 
gravest  consideration,  and  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  all  future  discussions  of  the  subject. 
Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  are  the  publishers. 

The  general  programme  for  the  Cardiff 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  has  now 
been  arranged.  The  first  meeting  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday,  August  19,  at  H  p.m.,  when  Sir 
Frederick  Abel  will  resign  the  chair,  and  Dr. 
William  Huggins,  president- elect,  will  assume 
the  presidency  and  deliver  an  address.  On 
Thursday  evening,  August  20,  there  will  be  a 
soiree;  on  Friday  evening,  August  21,  a  dis- 
course on  "Some  Difiiuulties  in  the  Life  of 
Aquatic  Insects,"  by  Prof.  L.  C.  Miall;  on 
Monday  evening,  August  24,  a  discourse  by 
Prof.  T.  E.  Thorpe ;  and  on  Tuesday  evening, 
August  25,  a  soiree.  On  Wednesday,  August 
26,  the  concluding  general  meeting  will  be  held 
at  2.30  p.m. 

The  arrangements  for  the  International 
Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography  are 
nearly  complete,  and  the  programme,  corrected 
up  to  May  1,  has  been  issued  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet.  It  has  been  definitely  fixed  that 
the  opening  meeting,  at  which  the  Prince  ot 
Wales  is  to  preside,  shall  be  held  on  Monday, 
August  10,  at  3.30  p.m.  The  sections  (of  which. 
there  are  ten)  will  meet  on  the  four  following 
days  from  1 0  a.  m.  to  2  p.m .  The  six  medical  and 
scientific  sections  will  meet  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Royal  and  other  learned  Societies  at  Burlington 
House.  The  University  of  London  will  give 
the  use  of  its  large  theatre  to  the  section  for 
the  hygiene  of  infancy  and  childhood,  and  two 
examination  halls  to  the  sections  for  architec- 
ture and  engineering.  The  division  of  demo- 
graphy will  meet  in  the  theatre  of  the  School 
of  Mines,  Jermyn-street.  Much  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  necessary  social  preparations  ;  , 
and  there  is  already  a  long  list  of  proposed! 
entertainments  and  excursions. 

Sir  Eiciiard  QuAm  has  been  elected  presi- 1 
dent  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  in  the) 
room  of  the  late  Prof.  John  Marshall. 

Messh.s.   a.    &   C.   Black   have  practically  I 
anticipated  one  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
law  of  copyright  by  the  readiness  with  which  | 
they  have  always  consented  to  the  republica- 
tion, in  separate  form,  of  the  more  important  j 
artiolesintho Enci/clofjaedia Briiannica.  Notable 
instances   were   the  prompt   reprint  of  Well- 
hausen's    "  Israel "   and   Ingram's   Histoiy  of 
Political  Economy — not  to  mention  Mr.  J.  G. 
Frazer's   expanded   study    of    Totemism.      In  I 
physical   science,  they  have  already  issued  this  I 
year   Prof.   Ray  Lankester's  zoological  articles. 
And  now  we   have   on  our    table   Mammalia, 
by  W.  H.  Flower  and  Richard  Lydekker,  which 
is   shortly   to    be    followed    by   Prof.   Alfred  i 
Newton's  Birds.     The  present  volume  is  by  no  i 
means   a  mere  reprint.     Its   full  title  is  "  An  ' 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Mammals  Living 
and  Extinct";    and  it   consists   "largely "of 
the  articles  contributed  to  the  Ennjvhipacdla  by  I 
Prof.  Flower  and  one  or  two  others,  re-arranged  ' 
and  revised  throughout  by  Mr.  Lydekker,  who  has 
naturally  paid  special  attention  to  the  extinct  I 
forms.     From  his   position,    formerly    at    the 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  now  as  head  both  of 
the  natural  history  department  of  the  British 
Museum  and  of  the  Zoological  Society,  Prof. 
Flower  is  entitled  to   speak  with  the  highest 
authority.     And  it  may  be  safely  aifirmed  that 
this   handsome   volume,    which    abounds   with 
excellent  woodcuts,  will  long  hold  rank  as  the 
standard  book  of  reference  in  the  most  interest- 
ing branch  of  natural  histoiy.     There  has  been 
nothing    resembling    it — alike    so     exhaustive 
and  so  popular — since  the  time  of  BuiFon. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Cambbidoe  AifTiauARiAN  Society. — (Monday, 
May  4.) 

Pkof.  T.  Mc  K.  Hughes,  president,  iu  the  chair. — 
After  cordial  expressions  of   regret  for  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  society  in  the  death  of  the  Eev. 
S.  S.  Lewis,  who  had  been  secretary  for  nearly 
twenty  years,    Mr.  S.  J.  Hickson  exhibited  and 
described  several  "  sakit "  canoes.     In  the  course 
of  his  paper  he  said : — These  canoes  came  from  a 
house    in  the  Karaton  Kampong  in  the  Nanusa 
islands.    They  were  suspended  to  a  beam  in  the 
roof  of  the  central  haU  of  the  house,  and  occupying 
the  middle  place  of  the  row  there  was  a  triangular 
cage  containing  a  small  woodenfigure.  I  found  great 
difficulty  in  coming  to  terms  with  the  natives  for 
their  purchase,  as  they  evidently  were  anxious  to  keep 
them  and  to  divert  my  attention  to  this  worthless 
model  of  a  Spanish  whaler.     However,  in  the  end  I 
succeeded  iu  purchasing  the  complete  set  of  canoes, 
god-cage,  and  Spanish  whalers   for  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  white  sheeting — the  only  useful  trade- 
article    except   tobacco  in   these  islands.     From 
inquiries  I  made  of  German  missionaries  in  these 
islands  and  of  the  raja  of  the  island  through  a 
Malay  interpreter   and  from  a  trader  who  con- 
stantly visited  these  islands,  I  learned  that  these 
canoes  are  called  Sakit  canoes,  and  that  their  func- 
tion  is    primarily  that  of  a   prevention  against 
disease.     In  order  that  I  may  be  able  to  explain 
the  maimer  in  which  these  canoes  act  in  this  way, 
I  must  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  prevalent 
ideas  of  the  Malay  races  concerning  spirits  and 
sickness.     Most  of  the  Malays,  and  among  them 
the  Malays  of  the  northern  peninsula  of  Celebes, 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  free 
wandering  spirits,  both  good  and  evil.    There  are 
spirits  in  the  trees,  spirits  in  the  rocks,  spirits  of 
the  rivers  and  the  waterfalls,  besides  spirits  of  the 
houses  and  familiar  spirits.     To  these  spirits  the 
people   erect  altars  on  which  they  place    betel, 
tobacco,  food  and  wine.     They  are  particularly 
careful    not    to    oifend  them,  for   fear  the  evU 
spirits    should    visit    them     with     sickness    and 
the  good  ones  cease  to  pour  out  their  blessings 
upon  them.     The  altars  are  of  various   kinds  ; 
sometimes    they    are    little    houses,     sometimes 
little   cages,  sometimes   simple  smooth  stones  or 
rocks.     In    some  cases,   as  for  example,   among 
the  Tondanese,  little  ladders  of  string  ornamented 
with  coco-nut  leaves  are  made  to  facilitate  the 
descent  of  the  spirits  from  the  neighbouring  trees  to 
the  altar.     It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  probable 
that  these  canoes  should  be  regarded  as  altars  of 
this  nature.     They  are  resting  places  for  the  evil 
spirits,  and  they  are  placed  in  the  native  houses  to 
prevent  the    Sakits    from   becoming    angry  and 
attacking  the  inmates.    In  many  of  the  Malay 
islands    sickness   is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  pitient's  spirit,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  body  by  the  Sakit.     Thus  in  the 
Minahassa  district  of  North  Celebes  the  cure  of 
disease  is  brought  about  by  the  calling  back  of 
the  spirit.     A  feast   is  given  called  Manempeh ; 
and  the  priests  go  out  in  the  forest,  or  wherever 
they  believe  the  spirit  has  gone,  and  call  for  it,  or 
whistle  for  it,  as  one  would  for  a  dog.    When  there 
is  evidence  that  the  spirit  is  present,  it  is  caught  in 
a  cloth,  and  the  cloth  is  opened  over  the  head  of 
the  patient.     In  Polang  Mongondu,  where  the  cus- 
toms of  the  people  resemble  more  closely  those  of 
the  people  of   Sangir  than  do  those  of  the  Mina- 
hassers,  the  following  ceremony  takes  place:  After  a 
song  between  the  priests  and  the  people  present,  two 
priestesses  dance  round  the  rooms.    They  hold  in 
their  hands  coloured  cloths,  which  they  flap  about 
hither  and  thither.    Some  cloths  are  tied  on  to  the 
end  of  a  spear,  and  a  li  ttle  wooden  doll  is  placed  on 
the  end  of  it.    This  is  held  up  by  one  of  the  priest- 
esses ;  and  then  when  they  think  the  soul  is  there, 
that  is  to  say,  has  settled  on  the  figure,  another 
priestess  apjjroaches  it  on  tip-toe  and  catches  it  in  a 
coloured  cloth.    When  this  is  done  she  approaches 
the  patient,  wraps  his  head  in  the  cloth,  and  stands 
for  some  moments  with  a  very  earnest,   anxious 
expression,  holding  her  hand  on  the  patient's  head. 
If  this  ceremony  does  not  succeed,  then  it  is  supposed 
that  the  patient's  spirit  has  been  called  away  for 
good  by  his  forefathers,  and  he  is  left  to  die.  Varia- 
tions of  the  Sakit  canoe  myth  occur  in  other  parts  of 
the  Archipelago.     Among  the  Dyaks,  according  to 


Hardeland,  goats,  chickens,  pigeons,  and  miniature 
houses  and  boats  are  offered  to  the  angry  spirits  that 
hover  round  a  woman  during  her  pregnancy ;  these 
are  carried  to  the  river  and  sunk  by  earth  and  stones. 
Similarly,    among   the  Alfourous  of  Halmaheira 
there  are  evil  invisible    spirits   called  Jins  that 
sometimes  like  to  go  for  a  row  on  the  sea.     So  the 
people  make  miniature  canoes  for  them,  fill  them 
with  food,  and  set  them  afloat.     Baessler  mentions 
that  in  cases  of  illness  iu  the  Wettar  islands  the 
relations  of  the  patient  make  a  small  canoe,  called 
a  pomali  prau,  which  they  push  off  into  the  sea, 
beUeviug  that  in  that  manner  they  will  drive  the 
sickness  away.    The  same  author  figiu-es  a  model 
of  a  prau  from  these  islands,  but  does  not  mention 
any  use  that  it  is  put  to.    It  is  not  probable,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  these  models  are  made  either 
for  sale  or  for  amusement,   and  it  may  be  that 
they   are  of   the    same  nature  as  those    I  have 
described  from  Sangir.     In  Buru   sicknesses  are 
due  to  male  and  female  Suwanggi,  angry  spirits 
that  live  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  in  dense 
forests  or    in   the  crowns    of    trees,   as   well  as 
to  the  manes    of   the   forefathers    whose    spirits 
are  not  yet  at  rest  at  Waicli,  or  whose  graves 
have  been  disturbed.     In  cases  of  epidemic,  such 
as  small-pox  and  the  like,  they  make  a  prau,  six 
metres  long  and   half  a  metre    broad,  with  the 
necessary   oars,  sails,  and  anchors,  and  place   iu 
front  and  behind  a  Netherlands  flag.     The  edge  of 
the    prau    is    ornamented  with   young  coco-nut 
leaves,   and  in  the  prau  itself  is  placed  a  mat 
covered  by  a  piece  of  white  linen.     Further,  the 
prau  is  furnished  with  a  roast  chicken,  a  head  of  a 
deer  and  of  a  pig,  a  cuscus  (?)  all  roasted,  cooked 
fish,  seven    hen    and  seven   Megapodius   eggs,  a 
plate  of  cooked  rice,  a  plate  with  cooked  com, 
various  fruits  and  vegetables,  a  dish  of  sago,  a 
bamboo  with  sagoweer  wine,  a  bamboo  with  water, 
a  cup  of  coco-nut  oil,  and  lastly  a  dish  with  sirih 
leaves,  betel  nut,  and  tobacco.     Then  for  a  whole 
day  and  night  the  people  beat  their  driuns,  gongs, 
and  jiunp  about  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the 
spirit  into  the  prau.     On  the  following  morning 
ten  strong  young  men  are  chosen,  who  with  rattans 
bind  to  the  mast  of  the  prau  a  living  cock,  and 
then  in  another  prau  they  tow  it  far  out  to  sea. 
When  they  are  far  away  from  land  they  let  it  loose, 
and  one  of  them  shouts  :  "  Grandfather  small -pox 
go  away,  go  away  for  good,  go  and  seek  another 
land ;     we    have    prepared    you    food  for  your 
jouruey,     we    have     now     no     more     to      give 
you."      When     the     prau      has      returned     to 
the  shore,  the  men,  women,  and  children  all  go 
down  to  bathe  together  in  the  sea  in  order  that  the 
sickness  may  not  return.   In  Amboyna  we  find  also 
that  in  certain  cases  of   sickness  a  small  prau  is 
made,  in  which  a  plate  and  dish  are  placed,  with 
ten  pieces  of  silver  in  them,  a  piece  of  white  linen, 
a  number  of  burning  candles,  and  a  white  cock. 
Before  it  is  cast  adrift,  the  body  of  the  sick  person 
must  be  pecked  by  the  white  cock  that  the  Sawano 
—  i.e.,   spirit    of    sickness— may    be    driven    out. 
Similarly,  iu  Ccram  a  small  prau,  li  metres  in 
length,  is  made  and  loaded  with  victuals,  and  other 
necessities  of  life,   and  cast  adrift  as  soon  as  the 
spirit  of  sickness  has  been  allured  into  it.    Similar 
ceremonies  are  found  in  the  Gorong  archipelago. 
In  the  Watubela  islands  the  prau  that  is  made 
under  similar  circumstances  is  2j  metres  in  length. 
In  the  Aru   archipelago   the  prau  is    2    metres 
long,  and  provided  with  wooden  dolls,  silver  rings, 
plates  with  betel  nuts  and  accessories,  arak,  and 
tobacco.    In  the  Babar  archipelago  it  is  3  metres 
long  and  1  metre  broad  ;  in  Wettar,  •")  metres  long 
by  i  broad.  Similar  ceremonies  are  described  from 
Timor  Laut  and  the  Leti  group.   Before  leaving  this 
subject,  I  must  call  attention  to  the  very  simple 
coloured  patterns  on  these  canoes.   From  collections 
in  museums  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  Malays 
are  very  artistic :  this  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact 
that  collectors  frequently  will  only  obtain  imple- 
ments and  the  like  that  are  ornamented    with 
curious  coloured  designs  and  figures,   and  leave 
behind  all  the  spears,  shields,  and  the  like  that  are 
not  so  ornamented ;  the  result  being  that  an  unfair 
proportion  of  ornamented  things  appear  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  museum.    I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  Malays  are  not  artistic,  and  that  the  few 
ornamental  designs  of  their  own  are  very  poor  and 
primitive.     The  best-known  islands  of  the  archi- 
pelago are  Sumatra  and  Java ;  and  there  we  iind 
most  wonderful  carvings  on  the  ruined  temples  of 


Burra  Budda  and  elsewhere,  besides  ornaments 
with  complicated  patterns  in  the  people's  costumes, 
in  their  houses,  their  dolls,  and  the  like.  But  this 
is  not  Malay  art.  It  is  the  art  that  was  brought 
by  the  Buddhist  priests  in  the  third  century, 
according  to  Fa-hi-en,  the  Chinese  pilgrim  from 
Further  India.  Nor  should  we  .iudge  of  Malay 
art  from  the  specimens  obtained  in  Timor,  Aru, 
Timor  Laut,  and  Ceram,  for  in  these  islands  there 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  great  influence  from  the 
mixture  of  the  race  with  the  Papuans.  In  Celebes, 
South  Borneo,  and  the  Moluccas,  there  is  very 
little  art  ;  and  this  is  due,  I  believe,  to 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  very  little 
Buddhist  influence,  and  very  little  Papuan  influence. 
The  chief  character  of  Malay  art,  if  it  can  be  so 
called,  is  the  absence  of  any  good  curves.  Nearly 
all  their  own  designs  are  angular,  and  those  that 
they  have  copied  from  other  races  have  a  tendency 
to  become  angular.  An  instance  of  this  is  the 
figure  on  flying-fish  floats,  copied  probably  from 
the  bird  design  of  the  Solomon  islanders.  Spears, 
shields,  blow-pipes,  canoes,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, bowls,  and  other  implements,  besides  the 
houses  and  cloths  of  the  people,  are  frequently,  if 
not  usually,  unomameuted,  in  striking  contrast  to 
similar  things  among  the  Papuans.  Nothing 
could  be  more  impressive  than  the  contrast  in  this 
respect  between  a  Malay  and  a  Papuan  village . 


Elizahethan  Society. — [Wednesday,  May  6.) 

Freuerick  Eooers,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  —  Mr. 
James  Ernest  Baker  read  a  paper  on  ' '  Cyril 
Toumeur."  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr. 
Baker  observed  that  Cyril  Toumeur  held  a  pecu- 
liarly unique  and  important  position  among  the 
greater  Elizabethan  playwrights.  The  lives  of 
most  of  his  contemporaries  are  enveloped  with  the 
mist  of  obscurity,  but  iu  Toumeur' s  case  the  mist 
is  particularly  dense.  The  few  scraps  of  informa- 
tion that  have  descended  to  us  are  very  meagre 
and  scanty.  We  possess  neither  the  date  of  his 
birth  nor  that  of  his  death.  His  name  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Henslowe's  Diary,  neither  is  it  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  poets  given  by  Edmund  Hawes  in 
his  continuation  of  Stowe's  Annals.  A  couplet  by 
an  unknown  author  (quoted  by  Wiustanley)  leads 
us  to  infer  that  he  failed  to  obtain  more  than  a 
passing  attention  iu  his  day  : 

"  His  fame  unto  that  pitch  so  only  rais'd 
As  not  to  be  despis'd  nor  too  much  prais'd." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  we  are  in  possession  of 
the  whole  of  Tourneur's  work.  In  IGOO  Valentino 
Sims,  the  well-known  publisher  on  Adling  Hill, 
published  his  poem  "  The  Transformed  Meta- 
morphosis," dedicated  to  Sir  Christopher  Heydon, 
to  whom  'Toumeur  wished  "  aetemal  fruition  of  all 
felicitie."  It  is  a  singularly  fantastic  and 
grotesque  piece  of  wiitiug,  and  only  worth  reading 
as  a  poetical  curiosity  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 
This  was  followed  in  1609  by  "A  Funcrall  Poemo 
upon  the  Death  of  the  Most  Worthie  and  True 
Sovldier,  Sir  Francis  Vere,  Knight ;  Captaine  of 
Portsmouth,  &c,,  L,  Govemour  of  his  Maiestics 
Cautionarie  Towne  of  BrieU  in  Holland,  &c. "  ; 
and  in  1613  by  "  A  Griefe  on  the  Death  of  Prince 
Henrie,  expressed  in  a  Broken  Elegie,  according 
to  the  nature  of  such  a  Sorrow."  Tourneur's 
elegy  was  published  in  quarto  with  two  other 
poems — a  "  Monumental  Columne  "  in  heroics  by 
John  Webster,  and  a  "  Funerall  Elegie,"  in  ottava 
rima,  by  Thomas  Heywood.  "The  Revenger's 
Tragedy  "  was  entered  in  the  Stationer's  Books  on 
October  7,  1607,  and  published  during  the  same 
year.  In  the  theatrical  lists  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  has  also  been  called  "The  Loyal 
Brother."  "The  Atheist's  Tragedy;  or.  The 
Honest  Man's  Revenge,"  was  printed  in  1611. 
Though  "The  Atheist's  Tragedy"  was  printed 
four  years  after  "  The  Revenger's  Tragedy,"  there 
can  ibe  little  doubt  that  it  was  written  at  a 
much  earlier  period  of  Tourneur's  career.  The 
title  of  another  play—"  The  Nobleman  "—has  also 
come  down  to  us.  Warburton  was  in  possession  of 
the  MS,,  which  was  probably  appropriated  for 
culinary  purposes  by  his  wretched  kitchen  wench. 
The  "Atheist's  Tragedy  "  is  well  worth  reading, 
but  it  is  not  a  "priceless  treasure"  like  the 
"  Revenger's  Tragedy."  There  is  nothing 
specially  great  or  attractive  about  it ;  nothing  to 
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sufficiently  distlngulBh  it  from  the  eo-called 
"  tragedy  of  blood  "  species  of  our  drama.  In  the 
first  place  the  plot,  or  rather  series  of  dramatic  events, 
is  crude  and  highly  improbable  ;  in  the  second  the 
dramatist  fails  completely  to  put  any  life  or  action 
into  his  characters.  They  are  mere  shadows, 
wooden  dolls,  pulled  with  strings  by  a  careless  and 
uncertain  hand.  Charlemont  and  Castabella  are  the 
only  personages  capable  of  arresting  our  attention. 
We  are  interested  in  these  two  young  lovers.  We 
have  a  sort  of  sympathy  for  them  in  their  many 
severe  trials  and  temptations.  But  D'Amville 
never  fails  to  arouse  both  our  indignation  and  our 
disgust.  He  belongs  to  the  morally  sick.  A  more 
unnatural  monster  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  ; 
certainly  his  like  is  not  to  be  matched  in  any  of  the 
plays  of  Tourneur's  fellow  playwrights.  Toumeur, 
like  Webster,  to  whomhebearsacertainrosemblancc, 
had  a  strange  humour  for  introducing  ghosts, 
skulls,  murders,  and  other  grim  horrors  into  his 
work.  They  are  brought  in  with  all  the  apparatus 
of  thunder  and  lightning;  but  it  is  certainly 
questionable  whether  they  provoke  the  dramatic 
and  sensational  effect  intended.  Toumeur  had 
"horrible  imaginings,"  but  "  their  terrors  want 
dignity,  their  att'rightmeuts  are  without  decorum." 
In  "The  Revenger's  Tragedy"  Toumeur  is  seen 
at  his  best.  Again,  the  plot  is  extravagant,  crude, 
unreal,  the  analysis  ol:  the  dramatis  personac 
occasionally  defective ;  but  there  is  such  an  un- 
mistakable display  of  real  imaginative  power, 
poetic  worth,  such  a  keen  insight  into  the  complex 
workings  of  the  human  heart,  a  "  splendour 
of  despair,"  glorious  outburst  of  inspired 
rhetoric,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
point  out  a  similar  piece  of  work  in  the 
whole  range  of  Elizabethan  dramatic  litera- 
ture, always  excepting  the  very  best  of 
Shakspere  and  Webster.  Vendiu,  thehero  of  the 
play,  who  has  all  the  melancholy  of  a  Hamlet,  is  a 
remarkable  yet  curious  production.  All  the  things 
he  held  dearest  in  life  had  been  brutally  stolen 
from  him ;  his  father,  his  mistress,  his  friend's 
wife.  He  was  left  brooding  over  his  sorrows,  in 
possession  of  one  aim,  one  uncontrollable  desire, 
that  of  revenge,  revenge  for  all  the  evil  that  had 
befallen  him.  This  he  contrives  to  obtain,  but 
only  by  wading  through  the  turbid  sea  of  blood  and 
lust,  and  to  be  delivered  up  in  the  end  to  death 
by  the  friend  he  dearly  loved,  Antonio.  Toumeur 
was  a  profound  student  of  human  life.  Possessed  of  a 
morbid  and  melancholy  mind,  he  lightly  passed  over 
its  pleasures  and  joys,  and  found  food  for  con- 
tinual study  and  rellection  in  the  vices  and  sorrows 
of  humanity.  Taking  us  into  the  life  of 
sixteenth-century  Italy  in  his  "  Eevenger's 
Tragedy,"  he  paints  in  a  bold  and  vigorous 
manner  some  terrible  tale  of  lust  and  crime.  It 
is  an  awful  spectacle  that  we  witness  ;  not,  surely, 
without  its  own  special  value  and  instruction.  It 
is  no  conventional  world  we  move  in,  no  ordinary 
phase  of  life  that  we  come  into  contact  with,  no 
presentment  of  that  which  is  merely  ideal,  purely 
imaginative  and  speculative  hi  its  tendency.  It  is 
to  be  seriously  regretted  that  Toumeur  lacked  the 
critical  faculty,  the  artistic  instinct.  He  possessed 
no  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  light  and  shade, 
form  and  colour,  in  his  work ;  of  the  great  value  of 
carefully  contrasting  his  characters.  The  strange 
diversities  of  his  plays  never  coalesce  so  as  to  form 
a  beautiful  and  harmonious  whole.  There  is  no 
grouping  of  his  dramatis  personac ;  no  careful 
analysis  of  motive ;  no  dexterous  evolution  of 
plots ;  no  legitimate  striving  for  a  satisfactory  and 
dramatic  denoAmcnt ;  and  obviously,  he  has  no 
realisation  in  the  slightest  degree  of  how  his  work 
could  be  improved  by  a  dissreet  use  of  the 
language  of  suggestion.  Yet,  with  all  its  many 
defects,  its  want  of  perfection,  there  is  something 
very  specially  distinct,  characteristic,  about  "  The 
Revenger's  Tragedy  : "  it  is  real,  sure,  certain, 
the  production  of  a  poetic  and  imaginative  mind, 
conveying  a  vivid  and  lasting  impression. 
Toumeur  is  always  conscious  that  a  profanation  of 
the  faculties  of  the  human  body  will  entail  a 
just  and  enduring  punishment,  that  a  righteous 
retribution  will  inevitably  ensue ;  and  severe, 
emphatic  is  his  utterance  on  the  result  of  misdoing. 
Sometimes  he  accentuates  too  loudly  the 
note  of  vice  and  sin ;  and  we  could  wish 
to  hear  a  piece  of  music  with  the  chords  of 
human  love  and  sympathy  more  harmoniously 
modulated,  not  too  substantial,  too  clearly  defined, 


but  capable  of  creating  such  beautiful  thoughts 
as  ilow  into  the  brain  when  dreamily  listening  to 
a  fugue  by  Bach,  or  one  of  Mozart's  melodies. 
But  it  is  a  ma,sterly  presentment  of  life  in  its 
worst  aspects  that  Toumeur  gives  us,  "  imhallowed 
by  anything  but  its  own  energies."  His  versifica- 
tion is  terse  and  vigorous,  ilexible  and  passionate, 
and  melodiously  sweet.  It  is  apparent  that 
Shakspere  exercised  a  potent  iniluence  upon  him 
—  that  he  was  highly  susceptible  to  his  methods. 
Yet  he  was  no  servile  imitator :  he  succeeded  in 
creating  a  method  of  his  own,  kindled  by  the  fire  of  a 
sombre  philosophy  and  vivified  by  the  heat  of  a 
daring  and  unbridled  imagination.  His  dialogue 
in  "The  Revenger's  Tragedy"  exhibits  real 
dramatic  strength,  full  of  happy  and  exquisite 
conceits,  penetrated  with  the  noblest  poetry, 
strangely  beautiful,  throbbing  with  impassioned 
thought.  Cyril  Toumeur  produced  only  one 
masterpiece  ;  on  this  his  reputation  mainly  rests. 
It  may  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  more  of  his 
mature  work  has  failed  to  descend  to  us,  but,  as 
Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  once  said,  "It  is  only  the 
Philistine  who  seeks  to  estimate  a  personality  by 
the  vulgar  test  of  production." 

Historical  Society. — {Thursday,  May  H.) 

HvDE  Clarke,  Esq.,  vice-president,  in  the 
chair. — The  secretary  read  a  paper  by  Prof.  Julius 
von  Pflugk  Harttung  upon  "  The  Old  Irish  on  the 
Continent,"  in  which  the  extent  of  Irish  influences 
upon  the  religion  and  learning  of  the  Franks  was 
traced  with  much  research  in  archaeological  and 
palaeographic  remaius. — A  discussion  followed. 


FINE    ART. 

"  BlBLIOTHlOQUE  InTEKXATIONALE  DE  l'AhT." 

— Les  Correspondanis  de  Miclul  Anye.  I. 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo.  Edited  by  G. 
Milanesi,  with  Freuch  translation  by  Dr. 
A.  Le  Pileur.    (Paris  :  Librairie  de  I'Art.) 

The  series  of  which  this  is  the  first  volume 
i.^  intended  to  form  a  counterpart  to  the 
Lettere  di  Michel  Angela,  published  by 
Milauesi  in  1875.  Artists'  letters  have 
always  been  popular  with  readers.  Lovers 
of  art  are  brought,  in  the  presonco  of  an 
artist's  worlds,  into  so  intimate  a  contact 
with  the  personality  of  the  artist  himself 
that  he  ceases  to  be  a  stranger  to  them. 
Thus  his  letters  become  those  of  a  friend. 
They  display  the  action  of  a  mind  which  we 
already  understand.  The  trifles  they  record 
become  invested  with  surprising  interest. 
Even  the  details  of  business  and  bargain 
that  may  enter  into  them  do  not  repel  us,  as 
under  other  circumstances  they  would. 

With  the  letters  of  Michelangelo  himself 
this  is  specially  true.  So  commanding  a 
genius,  so  largo  a  personality,  impresses 
itself  on  whatever  it  produces.  His  very 
handwriting  is  a  manifestation  of  power. 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo  was  no  sucli 
j)henomenon.  He  did,  indeed,  acting  under 
the  influence  of  his  betters,  paint  a  few 
fine  pictures ;  but  the  man  lurking  behind 
them,  in  so  far  as  that  is  not  Michelangelo 
himself,  is  no  great  creature.  His  letters, 
also,  chiefly  interest  us  in  so  far  as  we  catch 
glimpses  of  Michelangelo  himself  in  them. 
They  throw  light  upon  important  jiassages 
in  his  career,  and  incidentally  the}'  bring 
other  noteworthy  men  upon  the  scene.  They 
convey  a  dimly-lit  picture  of  a  world  in 
which  genius  existed  and  great  things  were 
accomplished. 

The  edition  under  review  is  well  printed 
in  the  form  with  which  the  Librairie  de 
I'Art  has  rendered  all  students  of  art  history 


thankfully  familiar.  It  is  preceded  by  an 
interesting  and  valuable  introduction,  which  j 
explains  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  with-  ' 
out  pedantic  elaboration,  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  letters  were  written.  Tin' 
Italian  text  occupies  the  verso  of  each  page, 
and  the  readable  and  yet  accurate  French 
translation  is  printed  on  the  opposite  recto.s. 
The  reader's  facilities  would  have  beei; 
increased  by  a  few  more  foot-notes,  and  Ir. 
a  visible  division  of  the  letters  into  groups, 
for  the  letters  do  not  by  any  means  form  a 
continuous  series. 

All  the  letters  are  sent  from  Sebastiano 
at  Eome  to  Michelangelo  at  Florence.  The 
first  group  consists  of  nine,  written  during 
the  year  1520.  These  refer  mainly  to  the 
rivalry  between  Sebastiano  and  the  pupils 
of  Raphael  for  the  decoration  of  the  Hall  of 
Constantino  in  the  Vatican.  The  first  dis- 
cusses the  valuation  of  the  "  Eaising  of 
Lazarus,"  which  is  now  in  the  National 
Gallery.  The  second  announces  Raphael's 
death,  and  jilunges  at  once  into  the  floods  of 
intrigue  which  were  thereby  let  loose  at 
the  court  of  Leo  X.  Sebastiano  demanded 
Michelangelo's  support,  and  received  it  in 
the  form  of  a  well-known  letter  to  Cardinal 
Bibbiena.  In  one  of  these  letters  occurs 
the  famous  statement  about  Michelangelo, 
that  "  he  made  all  men  afraid,  even  Popes." 
The  mixture  of  wonder,  dread,  and  admira- 
tion which  the  great  Florentine  caused  in 
his  shallow  Venetian  friend  clearly  appears 
in  the  tone  of  his  letters. 

An  isolated  letter  of  the  j-ear  1 52 1  is  not 
of  much  iin2>ortance.  This  is  followed  by  a 
silence  of  nearlj'  four  years.  The  eleventh 
and  twelfth  letters  were  both  written  in 
April,  1525.  Both  refer  to  works  by 
Sebastiano  ;  and  from  the  second  wo  gather 
that  the  "Christ  at  tho  Column,"  in  the 
church  of  the  Osservanza  at  Viterbo,  was 
not  a  copy  (as  usually  supposed)  of  the 
picture  in  St.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  though 
the  one  picture  was  made  like  the  other. 

The  correspondence  ceases  from  this  point 
till  February,  1531.  Tho  sack  of  Eome  and 
siege  and  capture  of  Florence  occurred  in 
the  interval,  a  most  unpropitious  time  for 
artists.  The  thirteenth  letter  refers  to  the 
misfortunes  endured  by  Sebastiano  and  to 
tho  injuries  done  to  Michelangelo's  Eoman 
studio.  In  eighteen  letters,  which  followed 
one  another  in  rapid  succession  between 
February,  1531,  and  August,  1532,  tho 
main  subject  discussed  is  the  endless  q^uestion 
of  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.  They  are 
depressing  letters  to  read,  and  their  contents 
have  long  ago  found  their  way  into  all  Lives 
of  the  great  and  unfortunate  Michelangelo. 
The  remaining  five  letters,  written  in  July 
and  August,  1533,  refer  chiefly  to  the 
completion  of  the  Medici  monuments  at 
Florence. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  soon 
possess,  published  in  this  delightful  form, 
all  the  letters  extant  which  were  written  to 
Michelangelo.  Even  if  we  learn  no  new 
facts  from  them  they  cannot  fail  to  be 
delightful  reading.  The  recipient  of  a 
letter  is  always  present  in  the  letter  itself, 
and  helps  to  determine  its  form  and 
character.  No  modern  biography  can  take 
the  place  of  contemporary  records  (such  as 
these  letters),  which  carry  us  at  once  back 
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into  the  day  whfen  the  great  artist  lived, 
and  bring  us  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  men  who  knew  him  and  with  their 
estimate  of  him. 

W.  M.  Conway. 


NOTES    ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The  most  important  exhibition  to  open  next 
week  will  bo  that  of  a  representative  collection 
of  oil-paintings  by  early  English  artists,  at  the 
Dowdeswell  Galleries  in  New  Bond-street,  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made  in  the 
Academy. 

Messrs.  Cas.?ell  &  Co.'s  ninth  annual 
black-and-white  exhibition  will  be  opened  on 
Thursday,  June  4,  at  the  Memorial  Hall, 
Farringdon-stroet.  The  exhibition  will  contain 
original  drawings  by  J.  MacWhirter,  Alfred  East, 
John  Fulleylovp,  W.  Simpson,  C.  W.  Wyllie, 
E.  T.  Compton,  M.  I.  Dickseo,  M.  L.  Gow, 
Gordon  Browne,  Joseph  Clark,  M.  E.  Edwards, 
W.  Hatherell,  E.  Blair  Leighton,  Bernard 
Partridge,  H.  M.  Paget,  P.  Tarrant,  Dorothy 
Tennant,  H.  GillarJ  Glindoni,  W.  Eatney, 
Fannie  Moody,  Herbert  Railton,  the  late  Alice 
Havers,  and  many  others.  It  will  include,  in 
addition,  the  series  of  drawings  made  by  Mr. 
Walter  Paget  for  Cassell's  new  fiae  art  edition 
of  Ruhinson   Crusoe, 

Messrs.  Parrot  ex  Cie.,  of  Paris,  are 
reproducing  in  chromoHthography  about  sixty 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  Wedgwood's  artistic 
pottery  now  to  be  found  in  English  collections. 
The  plates  will  be  accompanied  by  an  English 
text,  writtenby  Mr.  R  ithbone,  who  is  wellknown 
as  an  authority  upon  the  subject.  The  work 
will  be  issued  in  eight  parts,  to  appear  at 
intervals  between  December,  1891,  and  Decem- 
ber, 1892.     Mr.  Quaritch  is  the  publisher. 

The  -Religious  Tract  Society  has  opeifed  a 
department  for  the  sale  of  electrotpyes  of  the 
numerous  engravings  that  have  appeared  m  the 
Leisure  Iluiir,  Sunday  at  Horns,  Boys'  Oivn 
Paper,  QirJi'  Own  Paper,  and  its  many  other 
])ublications.  Hitherto  these  cuts  have  been 
strictly  reserved  for  use  in  the  society's  own 
publications,  but  now  they  are  offered  for 
general  sale  at  the  usual  rates.  Upwards  of 
00,000  blocks,  many  of  them  finely  engraved, 
are  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  publishers 
and  authors. 

At  an  extra  evening  meeting  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  on  Tuesday,  June  -,  at  9  p.m.,  Dr. 
Charles  Waldstein  will  give  a  discourse  on 
"  The  Discovery  of  the  Tomb  of  Aristotle  ?  " 

The  third  and  concluding  part  of  Royal 
Acadriny  I'irtnres,  ISOl,  wUl  be  published  on 
Thursday  next,  by  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co. ;  and 
on  the  same  date  will  be  issued  the  complete 
volume,  comprising  the  three  parts. 

The  sixteenth  annual  exhibition  of  paintings 
on  china  by  lady  amateurs  and  artists  is  now  on 
view  at  Messrs.  Howell  &  James's  art  galleries 
in  Regent-street. 

The  purchases  this  year  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Chautrey  fund  have  been  Mr.  Calderon's 
picture  of  "  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary's  Great 
Act  of  Renunciation,"  and  Mr.  Bates's  statue 
of  "  Pandora." 

Mil.  William  Aonew  has  presented  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital  a  large  picture  by  Fran- 
cesco Mola,  representing  a  shepherd-boy  piping 
to  his  flock,  which  was  formerly  at  Hamilton 
Palace. 

Tin;  juiy  of  the  Paris  Salon  have  awarded  a 
second  medal,  in  llie  department  of  painting, 
to  Mr.  Chevallicr  T.iylor.  It  is  stated  that  a 
similar  honour  has  not  been  gained  by  an 
Enghshman  for  fifteen  years. 


Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of 
director  of  the  National  GiUery  of  Viotorii. 
The  salary  is  £600,  with  a  studio  rent  frea, 
where  the  director  may  jjraotise  his  profession 
as  artist. 

All  works  in  painting,  sculptura,  &e.,  ia 
competition  for  the  British  Institution  scholar- 
ships, must  be  delivered  at  South  Kensington 
on  Wednesday,  July  15,  or  Thursday,  July  16. 

Die  Attisclien  Grahicrifkn.  Chronologisch 
geordnet,  erlaiitort,  und  mit  Uebarsetzungen 
bogleitet  von  H.  Gutsohor.  (Loobsn  :  Selbst- 
verlag  des  Verfassers.)  Immonso  trouble  has 
been  taken  with  the  subject-matter  of  this 
pamphlet.  Dr.  Gutscher  has  sorted  the  tomb- 
inscriptions  of  Attica  into  four  periods — the 
archaic,  those  of  the  fifth  century,  those  of 
the  fourth  and  third  centuries,  and  those  of  tli? 
Roman  period.  He  has  translated  them  and  he 
has  explained  them,  doing  much  toward  puttiug 
each  of  them  in  its  proper  light.  His  ace  juut 
will  be  a  welcome  companion  to  all  who  possess 
the  Corpus  Iiiscripilonuin  AUicarum  or  Kaibel's 
Epiijrammata  Oraeea.  But,  unfortunately, 
without  these  books  the  reader  has  no  moans 
of  effectively  controlling  what  Dr.  Gutscher  has 
to  say.  For  while  he  has  translated  from  the 
Greek  into  German,  he  has  not  thought  fit  to 
print  the  Greek  originals.  This  is  very 
awkward,  or  more  than  awkward.  We  arc 
left  to  learn  Greek  feelings  and  ideas  through 
the  medium  of  German  iambics  or  elegiacs. 
Surely  a  small  selection  of  pieces,  with  German 
versions,  but  with  the  Greek  too,  would  have 
been  more  valuable  to  students.  The  transla- 
tions are  painstaking  copies  of  the  Greek 
metres,  arid,  so  far  as  our  patience  has  gone  in 
compaiiug  them  with  the  originals,  we  have 
found  them  accurate. 


THE  STAGE. 

STAGE    NOTES. 

Mr.  Cecil  Nicholson  writes  from  Paris  :  — 
"  Griselidis,  a  mystery  in  verse  in  three  acts, 
by  MM.  Armand  Silvestre  and  Eugene  Morand, 
recently  played  for  the  first  time  at  the  Comedie 
rrani;aise,  embodies  an  old  and  well-known 
legend  presented  to  the  public  in  all  its  primi- 
tive simplicity,  with  archaic  surroundings,  i^ro- 
Raphaelite  scenery,  old-fashioned  yet  sweet 
melodies,  and  dresses  such  as  we  see  in  the 
illuminated  pages  of  an  old  missal.  As  the 
charming  Mile.  Ludwig  tells  us  in  the  prologue : 

"  Cc  u'est  pas  uue  tragcdle 
Bitu  qu'il  soit  permis  d'y  pleurer  ; 
Bicn  qu'on  y  doive  lire,  a  tout  considerer, 
Ce  n'est  pas  uue  comedie. 
Non  I  c'est  un  eonte  en  I'air  faite  pour  les  bonnes 
gens, 
Sans  parti  pris,  au  caprice  indulgcnts. 
Et  qui,  dans  cet  age  morose, 
Loin  des  cbiffres  et  do  la  prose, 
Epronvent  le  dcsir  d'aller  sous  les  bois  verts 
Suivre  a  la  musique  des  vers, 
Lc  vol  d'un  papUlon  et  I'ame  de  la  rose." 

The  Marquis  Saluoo  leaves  his  loving  and  faith- 
ful wife  and  their  little  son  Leys,  to  go  to  the 
wars.  During  his  absence  the  devil,  aided  by 
his  wife,  tempts  and  tries  to  mislead  Griselidis; 
but,  true  to  her  vow  of  fidehty  and  obedience, 
the  blameless  wife  baffles  all  his  wUes,  and  when 
her  lord  returns  he  finds  her  as  pure  and 
humble  as  when  she  won  his  love  as  a  simple 
shepherdess.  Nothing  can  b3  more  exquisitely 
chaste  than  Mme.  Bartct's  rendering  of  the 
character  of  Grisehdis;  M.  Sylvain  as  the 
Manjuis  seems  to  have  stepped  on  to  the  stage 
from  some  old  piece  of  tapestiy,  so  wonderful 
is  his  appearance,  gait,  and  acting.  The  weak 
point  of  the  play  is  the  Devil  and  his  wife, 
Fiamina ;  even  M.  Coquelin  cadet  has  not  been 
able  to  make  anything  out  of  this  poorly  con- 
ceived character,  il  ne  vaut  pus  le  diable ! 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

We  sjxrcsly  (lid  justio3  tj  M.  van  Dyck  last 
weak.  It  is  truj  thit  he  wis  praised,  bat 
psrhaps  the  fact  th  it  he  is  a  singer  and  actor  of 
the  highest  rank  was  not  stated  with  suffi- 
cient j)roaiinence.  A  second  performance  of 
M.  Massenet's  "  Minon  "  on  Friday  evening  at 
Covent  Garden  resulted  in  another  brdliant 
SU0B33S  for  the  Belgian  artist.  Mijs  Sandersou, 
if  not  satisfactory,  was  heard  to  better  ad- 
vantage. 

"  Die  Meistersinger"  was  given  on  Saturday 
evening.  June  brings  many  changes  in  the 
operatic  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  world.  A 
few  years  ago  an  impassable  gulf  was  supposed 
to  divide  Wagner's  early  operas  from  his  later 
works;  but  Mr.  Augustus  Harris  has  persevered 
for  several  seasons  with  the  composer's  comic 
opera,  and  the  iiublic  have  foimd  out  that 
though  complex  it  is  perfectly  comprehensible. 
It  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  bRcoine  popular. 
It  is  the  old  tale  of  the  Beethoven  works  over 
agaiu ;  the  later  ones  in  which  the  master 
revealed  the  fulness  of  his  genius  were  slowly 
received  into  favoiu'.  The  cast  for  "Die 
Meistersinger"  was  a  strong  one.  Mme. 
Albani  as  Eva,  M.  J.  de  Reske  as  Walther 
and  M.  Lasalle  as  Sachs,  were  at  their  best. 
M.  Isnardon,  when  he  first  undertook  thejdiffioult 
part  of  Beckmesssr,  proved  himself  a  capable  '. 
artist,  but  he  tried  to  be  funny  ;  now  he  acts 
with  becoming  seriousness,  and  is  therefore  all 
the  more  amusing.  Signer  Mancinelli,  as  con- 
ductor, displayed  plenty  of  energy,  but  a 
little  more  discretion  at  times  would  have 
been  to  the  advantage  of  Wagner's  wonderful 
score. 

"  Horatius,"  a  Ballad  for  men's  voices  and 
orchestra,  composed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  II.  Mee, 
was  produced  on  Friday  week  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  by  the  Eglesfield  Society, 
which  deserves  much  credit  for  the  encourage- 
ment it  has  always  given  to  new  works. 
Macaulay's  stirring  lines  lend  themselves 
well  to  music,  and  the  composer  has  set 
them  to  strauis  which  display  both  strength 
and  charm.  Dr.  Mee  has  agreeably  mixed 
the  old  and  the  new :  there  are  broad 
diatonic  phrases,  but  in  many  places  piquant 
chromatic  harmonies  in  the  accompani- 
ment come  with  pleasing  and,  at  times,  with 
startling  effect.  The  "Etruscan  Muster" 
section  is  bold  and  vigorous,  and  the  change  of 
key,  tempo,  and  character  of  the  music  for  the 
"Panic  at  Rome"  is  effective.  Later  on  the 
vigorous  "Horatius  "  theme  attracts  attention, 
and  the  tender  Lento  which  soon  follows  is 
essentially  pleasing.  The  "  Keeping  of  the 
Bridge"  section,  with  its  busy  accompaniment, 
cannot  fairly  be  judged  from  a  vocal  score. 
The  Epilogue  concludes  with  a  plain  delivery 
of  the  "  Horatius "  theme.  There  are  many 
telling  passages  for  the  voices,  and  indeed  the 
whole  of  the  vocal  writing  shows  a  practised 
hand'.  Dr.  Mee  conducted  the  work,  which 
was  well  rendered,  both  by  the  singers  and  by 
an  orchestra  reinforced  from  London. 

Seuor  Albcniz  gave  another  of  his  concerts 
at  St.  James's  Hall  last  Thursday  week.  The 
programme  opened  with  Rubinstein's  piano  and 
violin  Sonata  in  G,  a  woik  which  contains 
some  attractive  material  b'.it  dry  developments. 
.It  was  exceedingly  well  rendered  by  MM. 
'Kruse  and  Albcniz  ;  the  refined  style  and  neat 
execution  of  the  former  deserves  special  mention. 
The  concert-giver  played  a  Sonata  in  G  flat  of 
his  own.  The  music  is  jdeasing  and  showy  ;  but 
the  composer  would  find  forms  less  severe  than ; 
that  of  the  Sonata  more  suitable  to  his  light, . 
dainty  style  of  writing.  Jlr.  Plunket  Green 
was  the  vocalist.  ... 
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Miss  Eose  Lynton,  at  her  violin  recital  at 
Prince's  Hall  on  Saturday  aftomoon,  played 
Bach's  Chaconne  in  D  minor  with  considerable 
skill  and  taste.  She  could  not  do  full  justice 
to  this  great  work,  but  she  desei-ves  praise  for 
her  earnestness  and  courage. 

Herr  Poznanski  and  Miss  Eva  Lonsdale  gave 
the  first  of  a  series  of  matinees  at  the  Steinway 
Hall  on  Monday  afternoon.  Thoy  are  to  be 
devoted  to  the  works  of  Beethoven,  .Schumann, 
Brahms,  Grieg,  and  Eubinsteki ;  and  at  each  a 
sketch  of  the  composer's  life,  together  with 
analytical  remarks,  forms  a  novel  and  useful 
feature.     The  first  concert  was  fairly  successful. 

The  nineteenth  series  of  the  Eichter  concerts 
commenced  last  Monday  evening  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  when  the  eminent  conductor  was  received 
■with  the  usual  enthusiasm.  The  progi-amme 
included  no  novelties,  but  familiar  excerjjts  from 
Wagner  and  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony 
are  still  apparently  as  attractive  as  ever.  A 
fine  Concerto  in  G  for  strings,  by  Bach,  had  not 
been  heard  here  for  ten  years.  The  first  and 
second  movements  are  separated  bya  pause  and 
two  chords  adat/io.  Herr  Eichter  has  inter- 
polated a  lovely  slow  movement  from  a  Bach 
Sonata,  which  has  been  arranged  for  strings  by 
Herr  J.  Hellmesberger.  The  effect  is  good,  and 
as  the  interpolation  is  properly  acknowleged, 
purists  cannot  reasonably  grumble.  The 
performances  were  excellent,  especially  that  of 
the  "Parsifal"  Prelude.  There  was  a  good 
house. 

Mr.  E.  Haddock  gave  his  second  concert  at  the 
Steinway  Hall  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Bach's 
line  Sonata  in  A  for  pianoforte  and  violin  was 
brightly  and  effectively  rendered  by  Miss  J. 
Douste  and  the  concert-giver.  Mr.  Haddock 
was  also  heard  to  advantage  in  some  Veracini 
and  Bazzini  solos ;  his  technique  is  excellent, 
and  his  readings  are  artistic.  Miss  F.  Hipwell 
was  the  vocalist,  and  she  deserves  praise  for  her 
admirable  selection  of  songs. 

The  Westminster  Orchestral  Society  gave 
their  closing  concert  of  the  season  on  Wednesday 
evening,  when  the  programme  included  two 
novelties,  both  English.  The  first  was  a 
"Festal"  Overture  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Macpherson, 
the  talented  conductor  of  the  Society  ;  it  is  a 
clever  and  genial  work,  but  the  character  of  the 
music  scarcely  bore  out  the  title  "  festal."  Mr. 
E.  Prout's  "  Suite  de  Ballet,"  written  expressly 
for  the  Society,  is  of  an  extremely  light  though 
pleasing  kind.  The  composer  has  already 
shown  what  he  can  do  in  a  more  serious  style, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be 
gay  as  well  as  grave.  Both  composers  conducted 
their  works,  and  were  recalled.  Mr.  Alfred 
Hollins,  the  blind  pianist,  gave  a  clever  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  C  minor  Concerto, 
and  Miss  Alice  Gomez  sang  with  skill  and 
great  success  a  fine  song  of  Gluck's  from 
"  Semiramis."  Mr.  Macpherson  may  bo  con- 
gratulated on  the  marked  improvement  in  the 
orchestral  playing. 

J.  8.  Shedlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

The  History  of  Sicily  from  the  Earliest 
Times.  By  E.  A.  Freeman.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.     (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.) 

(First  Notice.) 

Me.  Eeeeman  must  be  congratulated  on 
his  choice  of  the  finest  theme  as  yet  un- 
appropriated by  any  historian  of  the  first 
rank.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  a  large 
canvas,  and  a  large  canvas  has  been  taken, 
these  two  bulky  volumes  only  bringing 
us  down  to  the  fall  of  Ducetius  in  450 
E.c,  before  Athenian  invention  had  begun. 
The  history  of  twenty-three  centuries,  for 
which  far  ampler  materials  exist,  has 
still  to  be  recorded.  Hereafter  Mr.  Free- 
man will  have  to  describe  the  siege  of 
Syracuse,  the  second  Carthaginian  invasion, 
the  deeds  of  Dionysius,  Timoloon,  and 
Agathocles,  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus,  the 
First  Punic  War,  the  Roman  conquest,  the 
administration  and  impeachment  of  Verres, 
the  Vandal  invasion,  the  exploits  of 
BeUsarius,  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  the 
romantic  story  of  the  Norman  squii-es  of 
Hauteville,  the  rule  of  the  Ilohenstaufens, 
of  the  Angevins,  of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  the 
Bourbons.  All  these  periods  are  reserved 
for  future  volumes,  which  every  student  of 
history  must  hope  the  author  will  be  able 
to  complete. 

Sicily  possesses  a  strange  fascination  for 
all  who  have  ever  visited  her  shores.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  unique  scenery,  in  no 
other  land  have  we  in  such  narrow  limits 
so  much  topographic  history  and  ethnology. 
The  inland  cliffs  are  burrowed  with  the 
caves  which  were  the  homes,  and  afterwards 
the  tombs,  of  tho  earliest  races,  the  stalagm- 
itic  floors  sometimes  paved  with  tho  bones  of 
the  wild  horses  which  formed  their  food. 
At  Eryx  we  come  upon  tho  mighty  mega- 
lithic  ramparts  of  the  Phoenicians.  At  Seli- 
nunto  and  Girgenti  we  gaze  with  wonder 
and  admiration  on  the  ruins  of  Doric 
temples  more  numerous,  more  massive  in 
construction,  more  vast  iu  scale,  than  are 
to  be  found  even  in  thfe  Hellenic  fatherland. 
At  Syracuse  we  stand  in  a  temple  originally 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  goddess  of  Athens, 
within  whose  walls  we  may  stiU  hear  the 
invocation — "  Ave,  Maria,  Eegina  coeli  " — 
addressed  to  another  Virgin  ;  hard  by  is  the 
great  alt.ir  on  which  Hieron  sacrificed  his 
hecatombs ;  a  little  further  we  come  upon 
the  most  perfect  ancient  theatre  which 
exists — a  theatre  which  witnessed  the  first 
performances  of  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  and 
comedies  of  Epicharmus,  and  where  we  may 
decipher  the  names  of  King  Hieron  and 
Queen  Philistis  engraved  on  their  respective 


seats— seats  from  which  we  may  look  out 
upon  the  Great  Harbour  spread  at  our  feet, 
where  in  a  last  brief  desperate  struggle  the 
brilliant  empire  of  Athens  rushed  to  ruin  ; 
or  we  may  turn  our   eyes  to    the    scene 
of     a     tragedy    more     pitiful     than    any 
ever  told  by  Grecian  dramatist,  and  peer 
into    the    deep  limestone    quarry    on    the 
left,  the  prison  and  the   grave  where  the 
noblest  sons  of  Athens  perished  in  hopeless 
misery,  truly  the  most  terrible  landscape  in 
the  world — the  final  scene  in  "the  master- 
piece of  the  greatest  of  aU  historians,  told 
as  no  other  tale  was  ever  told."     Or,  pass- 
ing to  the  right,  and  descending  into  the 
foss  at  Euryalus,  we  may  examine  the  only 
extant  specimen  of  a  Greek  fortress,  designed 
probably  by  Archimedes  himself,  with  sally- 
ports and  underground  corridors  for  infantry 
and   cavalry,  with  the  rows  of  perforated 
stones  to  which  the  horses  were  tethered. 
Nor  can   we   tread  without  emotion  the 
soil  trodden   by  so   manj'  illustrious  men. 
In  Sicily  the  most  splendid  odes  of  Pindar 
were  composed.     To  Sicily  Aeschylus,  after 
repeated  visits,  retired  in  his  old  age,  and 
here  he  died.     From  internal  evidence  we 
may    well    believe    that    Thucydides,   and 
possibly  Herodotus,  may  have  visited  the 
scenes  which  they  have  described.  Diodorus 
Siculus,  as  his  name  implies,  was  a  Sicilian. 
Simonides,  Epicharmus,  Empedocles,  Archi- 
medes,    Moschus,    Bion,    Theocritus,    and 
Edrisi  were  Sicilians  either  by  birth  or  by 
residence.     To  Sicily  Cicero  came  to  get  up 
his   case   against  Verres ;   at   Syracuse   St. 
Paxil  spent  three  daj's  on  his  way  to  Rome. 
Here,     too,     Pyrrhus    landed,    and     here 
Belisarius  fought. 

In  the  centre  of  the  island  we  cUmb  the 
steep  hill  of  Enna — Enna  inexpugnabilis — the 
camp  of  refuge  of  so  many  races,  which  no 
hostile  army  has  ever  stormed,  which  held 
out  for  two  years  against  the  Romans,  and 
for  two  years  against  the  Saracens,  and 
where  in  the  dim  dawn  of  history  the  lovely 
myth  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  was 
localised  by  nameless  bards.  At  Palermo 
we  climb  the  loftier  limestone  crag  which 
dominates  the  town,  on  whose  summit 
Hamilcar  Barca  for  three  years  defied  tho 
whole  power  of  Rome.  Below,  in  vast 
panorama,  there  lies  stretched  one  of  the 
finest  cities,  one  of  the  loveliest  bays,  and 
tho  most  beautiful  Vega  in  the  world,  well 
named  "  Tho  Golden  Shell,"  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  with  its  semi-tropical  vegetation 
of  palm,  olive,  orange,  lemon,  cactus,  aloe, 
almond,  and  fig ;  the  air  scented  with  the 
sweet  perfume  of  the  nespole ;  every  un- 
cultivated nook  covered  with  dwarf  pal- 
metto, straggling  cork  trees,  waving  squills, 
the  vivid  green  and  yellow  of  the  tree- 
spurge,  the  pink  flowers  of  the  oleander,  or 
the  glossy  foliage  of  arbutus,  carob,  lauris- 
tinus,  lentisk  and  myrtle,  over  which 
clamber  the  long  straggling  vines  of  the 
sarsaparilla.  Dotted  over  the  Vega  we  see 
Moorish  villas,  the  castle  of  the  Norman 
kings  towering  aloft,  and  beside  it  the  cam- 
panile of  the  Duomo  reared  by  an  English 
archbishop,  Walter  of  the  Mill,  within 
whoso  walls  is  the  porphyry  sarcophagus 
in  which,  clad  in  sumptuous  robes  em- 
broidered with  Cufic  legends,  sleeps 
Frederick,  the  lord  of  Rome,  the  wonder  of 


the  world,  surrounded  by  tombs  of  mighty 
emperors  and  kings. 

Even  more  beautiful,  as  some  have 
thought,  than  the  Conca  d'Or  is  Taor- 
mina,  perched  on  its  lofty  crag  above  the 
sea,  where,  from  the  highest  seats  in  the 
Greek  theatre,  the  eye  rests,  two  thousand 
feet  below,  on  the  deserted  site  of  Naxos, 
where  the  Greek  first  set  his  foot  on  Sicilian 
soil.  Southward  we  trace  as  far  as  Syracuse 
the  steep  cliffs  and  the  shore  indented  with 
deep  bays  ;  eastward  lies  the  long,  faint  blue 
line  of  the  Calabrian  coast ;  northward  is 
the  narrow  rent  of  the  Messenian  Strait ; 
while  to  the  west,  obscured  from  time  to 
time  by  flying  scuds  of  cloud,  towers  over- 
head the  huge  bulk  of  Etna,  with  a  long 
thin  streamer  of  white  smoke  flowing  down 
the  wind  from  the  topmost  peak  of  its  snow- 
clad  pyramid. 

Beautiful  as  is  the  land  of  Sicily,  it  ia 
even  more  attractive  as  an  historical  land. 
Nowhere  else  in  such  small  space  is  so 
much  history  written  on  the  map.  Sicily 
has  ever  been  the  meeting  place  of  the 
nations,  the  battlefield  of  East  and  West, 
of  the  men  of  the  three  continents  between 
which  it  lies.  It  has  been  occupied  in  turn 
by  Iberians,  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Vandals,  Arabs,  Normans,  Frenchmen, 
Spaniards,  Englishmen,  and  Italians. 

It  is  manifest  that    such  a  subject    is 
eminently  smted  to  Mr.  Freeman's  powers. 
In  no  other  land  is  that  "  unity  of    his- 
tory "  for  which  he  has  constantly  contended 
so  well  exemplified.     There  is  no  historical 
hiatus,  there  is  no  line  which  can  be  drawn 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  history 
of  the  island.     The  contest  between  Phoe- 
nician and  Greek  merges  into  the  succeed- 
ing   contests    between    Carthaginian    and 
Roman,  between  Roman  and  Moor,  Moor 
and  Norman.     The  field  is  so  narrow  as  to 
admit  of  exhaustive  treatment,  and  yet  so 
wide  as  to  be  in  touch  with  universal  history. 
The   book  is  written  in  the  fulness  of 
the  author's  powers ;  he  has  never  written 
a   book  so  good,  a   better  he  will  never 
write.     It  has,  moreover,  been  written,  as 
all  histories  should  be  written,  largely  on 
tho  scene   of  the  events  which  are  to  be 
described.     It  exhibits  minute  acquaintance 
with    topographic    detail,    abundant   local 
colour,  and  exhaustive  knowledge  both  of 
the  original  authorities  and  of  the  modem 
commentators.      The    style    is    clear    and 
forcible ;  while,  comiiarod  with  the  earlier 
volumes  of  The  Norman  Conquest,  the  author 
is  less  immeshed  in  entangling  details,  which 
are  judiciously  reserved  for  appendices  of 
ample  bulk.     If  there  is   a    fault  in  this 
direction,  it  lies  in  the  introduction  of  need- 
less historical  parallels,  such  as  those  between 
the  Phoenicians  and  the  Moors,  Roger  and 
Pyrrhus,  or  between  the  Norman  conquests 
of  England  and  of  Sicily — parallels  which 
no  doubt  are  tempting,  but  are  frequently 
misleading  and  always  inexact. 

Mr.  Freeman,  it  need  not  be  said,  is 
familiar  with  his  books,  and  shows  a  good 
critical  judgment  in  estimating  the  value  of 
his  authorities  and  in  deciding  between  con- 
flicting accounts  of  the  same  event.  But  he 
is  evidently  more  at  home  with  the  topo- 
graphic and  literary  evidence  _  than  with 
certain  subsidiary  sources  of  information, 
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which  he  had  no  occasion  to  use  in  his 
previous  works.  Thus,  when  he  has  to  deal 
with  numismatics,  epigraph}',  and  prehistoric 
archaeology,  or  with  any  of  the  physical 
sciences,  such  as  geology,  ethnology,  or 
anthropology,  his  touch  is  that  of  an 
amateur  rather  than  of  a  master. 

It  is  needful  to  be  f amUiar  with  the  ground 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of  his 
vivid  topographic  descriptions .  The  picture, 
for  instance,  of  the  walls  of  Acragas  and  of 
the  long  line  of  temples  ranged  upon  the 
southern  crag,  of  the  wilderness  of  huge 
drums  from  the  fallen  temples  at  Selinunto, 
of  the  absolutely  perfect  temple  at  Segesta, 
from  which  not  one  stone  has  fallen,  of  the 
cliff  at  Eryx,  of  the  hLU  of  Enna,  of  the  hill 
fort  at  Solunto,  of  Syracuse — at  one  time  the 
greatest  of  European  cities,  but  now  retreat- 
ing into  the  small  coast  islet  which  was  iirst 
occupied  by  the  Corinthian  colonists — above 
all,  the  description  of  the  topographic  changes 
at  Palermo,  where  the  ancient  city  lay 
extended,  like  the  modern  city  of  Valetta, 
between  two  long  creeks  or  harbours  now 
built  over  with  streets  or  occupied  by  busy 
markets — all  these  descriptions  are  admir- 
able, forming  the  best  of  guide-books  for 
the  Sicilian  traveller. 

There  is,  moreover,  that  abundance  of  local 
colour  which  comes  from  thorough  fami- 
liarity with  the  island.  We  are  bidden, 
for  instance,  to  note  the  absence  of  isolated 
cottages  or  country  houses,  and  the  con- 
tinuous occupation  of  lofty  defensible  hill 
sites;  or  are  shown  the  painted  carts,  "bright 
with  scenes  from  history  and  legend  of  all 
ages  and  all  lands,"  more  especially,  it  may 
be  added,  from  the  romantic  story  of  the 
family  of  that  Norman  squire  whose  descen- 
dants became  princes  in  all  lands. 

It  would  be  paying  a  poor  compliment 
to  Mr.  Ereeman  to  devote  the  whole  of  this 
article  to  unqualified  eulogy — an  easy  task 
that  may  be  left  to  those  who  undertake  to 
review  his  work  without  reading  it.  It 
will  be  more  respectful  to  discuss  those 
points  as  to  which  it  is  possible  to  differ 
from  his  conclusions,  and  to  enumerate  a 
few  small  matters  that  seem  to  have  escaped 
his  notice. 

The  first  half  of  the  first  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  earliest  inhabitants—  Sicans, 
Sicels,  and  Elymians,  who  wore  in  posses- 
sion of  the  island  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Phoenician  and  Greek  colonists.  Mr. 
Freeman  is  doubtless  right  in  considering 
that  the  Sicans  represent  the  oldest  element 
in  the  population,  belonging  probably  to 
that  pre-Aryan  Iberian  race  of  which  he 
thinks  "  the  Basques  are  the  only  unmixed 
stirvivors  remaining."  Here  it  may  be 
observed  that  this  doctrine  is  not  now  so 
generally  accepted  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
The  Iberians  are  no  longer  identified  with 
the  Basques ;  the  highest  authorities.  Van  Eys 
and  Vinson,  being  of  opinion  that  Basque 
was  not  the  language  of  the  Iberians,  while 
Broca  has  proved  that  the  Basques  are  by 
no  means  an  "  unmixed  "  race,  the  French 
and  Spanish  Basques  differing  considerably 
in  type — even  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish 
Basques  the  Iberian  blood  is  far  from  being 
pure.  Moreover,  the  names  of  the  Sican 
towns  in  Sicily  do  not  resemble  any  names  of 
the  well-known  Basque  class. 


As  for  the  Sicels,  Mr.  Freeman  maintains 
not  only  that  tlioy  formed  the  vanguard  of 
Aryan  settlement,  but  that  they  were  near 
kinsfolk  of  the  Romans.     He  holds  that  the 
Sicel  was  "an  undeveloped  Latin."     It  is 
quite  possible   that    the   Sicels  may  have 
been  Aryan  in  speech,   but  the  anthropo- 
logical   evidence   is    not    in  favour  of  the 
theory  that  they  were  Aryans  by  race.    The 
Sicel  skuU  resembles  that  of  the  Faliscans 
and  other  Aryanised  tribes  of  central  and 
southern  Italy.      That  they  were  ' '  unde- 
veloped Latins "  it  is  impossible,  without 
further  evidence,  to  admit.     The  Sicels  do 
not    resemble   the    Pomans    in    character. 
They  were  a  feeble  folk,  readily  submitting 
to  foreign  domination,    without  enterprise, 
desire    for    conquest,   or    political   genius. 
The   Koman    made   laws    and   roads,    the 
Sicel  made  neither.     Moreover,  the  charac- 
teristic Latin   skull,  broad   and   powerful, 
which  is  seen  in  the  busts  of  the  Julian  and 
Flavian  emperors,  bears  not  the  sUghtest 
resemblance    to  the   long,   narrow,    feeble 
skuU  from    Sicel   graves ;    and  it   is   now 
conspicuously    absent    from    that    part  of 
Sicily  (the  region  around  and  to  the  east  of 
Enna)  where,  if  anywhere,  the  Sicel  race  may 
have  remained  tolerably  pure.     But,  apart 
from  the  race  question,  tho  argument  that 
the  Sicel  language  was  closely  akin  to  Latin 
is   extremely  feeble.      Mr.  Freeman  relies 
on  tlie  name  of  the  river  Gela,  which  lie 
thinks  must  be  explained  as  the  "  cold  "  or 
"  gelid  "  river.     But  this  is  not  conclusive. 
We  find  the  Geloni,  a  Scytliic  people,  on 
the  Dnieper,  and  the  Gelae  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  beyond  the  Caucasus.    More- 
over, in   the  addenda  to  his  first  volume, 
Mr.    Freeman,    with    his    usual    candour, 
notes  that  he  has  come  across  a  river  Gela 
in  Caria,  nearly  opposite  Ehodes,  whence 
came  the  founders  of 
Gela.     This  fact  at 

argument  that  the  name  of  the  Sicilian 
Gela  is  necessarily  Latin.  If  this  name 
be  given  up,  very  little  remains.  The 
names  of  the  chief  Sicel  towns — Enna, 
Hybla,  Inessa,  Herbessus,  Echetla,  Herbita, 
Assorus,  Engyum,  and  Motyca — are  not 
found  in  Latium,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  of 
the  Latin  typo.  Nor  do  tho  Sicel  deities  — 
Hadranus,  Acis,  and  Ilybla — appear  in  tlie 
primitive  Latin  pantheon.  Besides  these 
names  we  have  two  undoubted  Sicel  words — 
zanclon,  a  reaping-hook,  and  cottalos,  the 
name  of  a  Sicilian  game.  As  Mr.  Freeman 
does  not  pretend  that  these  words  are 
Latin,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
gi'ounds  of  his  very  positive  assertion  :  "The 
language  of  the  Sikels,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  was  Latin,  or  something  which  did  not 
differ  more  widely  from  Latin  than  one 
dialect  of  Greek  differed  from  another" 
(L  488). 

The  only  real  support  for  this  contention 
is  tho  fact  that  nummun,  litra,  and  uncia, 
metric  terms  used  by  the  Sicelist  Greeks, 
are  undoubtedly  Italic  and  not  Hellenic.  On 
this  fact  is  based  the  argument  that  these 
metric  words  must  have  been  obtained  by  the 
Greek  colonists  from  the  Sicels,  who  must 
have  emigrated  not  long  before  from  Latium, 
bringing  with  them  their  Latin  speech. 
Mr.  Freeman  places  the  migration  of  this 
Latin  tribo  to  Sicily  in  the  eleventh  century 


the  Sicilian  colony  of 
once   disposes  of   the 
name 


B.C.  But,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  it 
was  only  in  the  eleventh  centuiy  that  an 
Umbrian  tribo,  driven  from  the  valley  of 
the  Po  by  the  Etruscan  invaders,  took  refuge 
south  of  the  Tiber  in  the  broad  Latian 
jilain  from  which  they  derived  the  name  by 
which  they  were  thereafter  known.  Very 
possibly  the  Sicel  migration  was  ultimately 
due  to  this  pressure  from  tho  north. 
But  the  Sicels  would  not  be  themselves 
Latins,  but  a  primitive  stirpa,  jirobably  Iberic 
by  race,  but  jiossibly  Aryanised  in  speech, 
who  wore  pressed  forward  into  Sicily  by 
Oscans  or  Faliscans. 

But  apart  from  this  theory,  which  seems  best 
to  accord  with  the  known  facts,  even  if  we 
were  to  suppose  with  Mr.  Freeman  that  the 
Sicels  were  really  Latins,  who  prior  to  their 
migi'ation  to  Sicily  in  the  eleventh  century 
had  been  settled  in  Latium  for  a  prolonged 
period,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improb- 
able that,  three  centuries  before  money  was 
first  coined  in    Lydia,   they    should    have 
brought  with  them  three  technical  numis- 
matic terms  which,  after  the  introduction  of 
coinage,    became   identical  in   meaning    in 
Sicily  and  in  Latium.     This  seems  quite  in- 
credible, more  especially  as  there  are  other 
far     simpler     explanations    of    the     facts. 
If    the     three     words    are    genuine    Sicel 
words  adopted  from  tho  Sicels  by  the  Greeks, 
they  may  have  been  transmitted  from  Sicily 
to   central  Italy  after  tho  introduction  of 
coinage    into    Sicily,    some    five    centuries 
later  than  the  date   assigned  to  the  Sicel 
migration.     If,  on  tho  other  hand,  they  are, 
as    seems   most    i)robable,    genuine    Italic 
words — Oscan   possibly,  or  Volscian — they 
may  easily  have  been  introduced  into  Sicily 
from  Cumae  in  Campania.     This  seems  the 
more  possible,  since  Thucydides  informs  us 
that  Zanclo,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  colonies 
in  Sicily,  was  partly  founded  by  emigrants 
from   Cumae ;    and  there   are  reasons  for 
believing  that  there  was  a  lively  commercial 
intercourse    between    Cumae    and    Zancle. 
Moreover,  the  earliest  of  Sicilian  coins  are 
those  ascribed  to  Zancle  and  tho  adjacent 
colonies,   Naxos    and    Himera ;    and   their 
weight-standards  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the    earliest    coins    of    Cumae.      If    the 
weight-standards   passed,   the  names  may 
have  passed  by  the  same  channel.     Know- 
ing how   readily   the    names  of  measures, 
weights,  and  coins  can  be  transmitted ,  it  seems 
needless  to  make  the  improbable  assump- 
tion of  a  Sicel  migration  from  Latium  to 
Sicily  in  order  to  account  for  the  identity  of 
these    coin  names.      Mexican    dollars    are 
current    throughout  the    East ;   the    word 
dollar  is  merely  the  German  Thaler  ;  and, 
therefore,  on  Mr.  Freeman's  own  principles 
it  might  be  argued  that  the  Aztecs  were  a 
Teutonic  people  who,  with  their  Thalers,  had 
emigrated  from  Germany  to    Mexico  some 
three     centuries     before     Cortez    and    his 
Spaniards  arrived  in  the  New  AVorld. 

Mr.  Freeman  is  probably  wise  in  giving 
up  as  insoluble  the  question  of  the  race 
affinities  of  the  Elymians.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  noted  that  both  Thiicydides  and 
Dionysius,  practically  our  only  authorities, 
claim  them  as  Asiatics,  and  Strabo  places 
Elymaeans  in  Asia.  The  Phoenician  Eryx 
is  reputed  to  have  been  originally  an 
Elymian  city,  and  the  Elymians  are  always 
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found  on  terms  of  neighbourly  friendship 
and  alliance  -with  the  Phoenicians.  They 
also  used  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  legends  on  the 
early  coins  of  Segesta,  the  chief  Elymian 
city,  are  in  the  Phoenician  character. 

Isaac  Taylob. 


The  Coming  Terror,  and  other  Essays  and 
Letters.  By  Robert  Buchanan.  (Heine- 
niann.) 

To  reprint  newspaper  letters  in  a  volume 
forms  a  bad  precedent.  For  already  too 
much  journalism  gets  itself  enclosed  in  cloth 
bindings ;  and,  if  the  contents  of  even  the 
coi-respondence  columns  are,  henceforth,  to 
flood  the  book-market,  what  is  to  become  of 
the  bewildered  reader  ?  All  letters  are  not 
as  clever  as  Mr.  Buchanan's ;  yet,  even  in 
his  case,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
subjects  ho  discusses,  a  more  deliberate  and 
finished  statement  would  have  been  accept- 
able. In  this  volume,  in  addition  to  the 
letters,  are  two  or  three  essays  from  maga- 
zines, a  quantity  of  "  Flotsam  and  Jetsam," 
and  no  less  than  eight  separate  sets  of 
"  Final  Words."  Nevertheless,  the  collec- 
tion is  not  a  mere  miscellany.  It  has  a 
common  object,  namely,  to  exhibit  and 
denounce  the  various  phases  of  "  the  com- 
ing terror." 

What  this  coming  terror  is  we  may 
gather,  in  the  main,  from  the  dialogue 
between  Alienatus,  a  jirovincial,  and  Ur- 
banus,  a  cockney,  with  which  the  book 
opens.  Sundry  problems  of  the  hour  are 
here  brought  under  review  ;  and  we  are 
given  to  understand  that  things  are  in  a 
terribly  bad  way  already,  and  rapidly 
tending  from  bad  to  worse.  The  coming 
terror,  we  are  told,  will,  at  least  temporarily, 
be  the  "  submergence  of  individual  freedom 
and  activit}'  under  the  waves  of  political  and 
social  anarchy,"  by  which  is  meant  the  con- 
fused and  confusing  legislation  of  these 
socialistic  times.  Among  the  things  to  be 
dreaded  are  the  political  tyranny  of 
majorities,  one  form  of  which  is  what 
is  termed  beneficent  legislation  ;  espionage 
in  aU  the  affairs  of  life ;  trades  unionism ; 
the  new  socialism,  "  organising  to  suppress 
free  action  in  aU  matters  of  contract  and 
personal  activity  "  ;  the  new  journalism  ;  the 
new  ethics,  "  scientific,  satiu-nine,  yet  Puri- 
tanical " ;  the  new  priesthood  of  science  ; 
the  new  jurisprudence,  "  practically  con- 
founding the  empirical  laws  of  expedience 
with  the  absolute  laws  of  ethics."  While 
rejecting  the  New  Socialism,  Mr.  Buchanan 
claims  to  be  a  Socialist.  The  true  Socialist 
is,  he  says,  "a  man  eager  for  the  common 
good,  but  one  who  believes  that  good  can 
only  be  attained  by  such  complete  freedom 
in  life,  morality,  and  religion  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  general  growth  and  wel- 
fare." He  insists  strenuously  that  the 
terms  Socialism  and  Individualism,  so  far 
from  being  contrary  terms,  as  most  people 
suppose,  are  in  reality  "  two  facets  of  the 
same  proposition."  It  may  be  so ;  every- 
thing depends  on  your  definitions.  But, 
now  that  tlie  term  Socialism  has  become  so 
generally  identified  with  what  Mr.  Buchanan 
calls  the  New  Socialism,  the  attempt  to  re- 
claim it  is  fraught  with  confusion.     The  dis- 


cussion with  Prof.  Huxley  on  the  question, 
"  Are  men  born  free  and  equal  ?  "  was  quite 
spoiled  by  Mr.  Buchanan's  untimely  in- 
sistence on  his  definition  of  Socialism. 
Instead  of  reaching  any  satisfactorj'  con- 
clusion whether  men  are  naturally  free  and 
equal  or  the  reverse,  the  argument  degener- 
ated into  a  wrangle  whether  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  was  or  was  not  a  Socialist.  Prof. 
Huxley  cannot  be  blamed  for  declining  to 
think  that  he  was. 

In  Mr.  Buchanan's  opinion,  Mr.  Spencer's 
is  "  the  sanest  and  clearest  intellect  known 
to  us  "at  present  on  this  planet  ";  and  he  is, 
for  the    most  part,   an  ardent  disciple,  on 
social  questions  at  least,   of  the  great  phil- 
osopher.    But,  as  he  is  careful  to  explain, 
he  does  not  follow  Mr.   Spencer  with  his 
eyes  shut,  and  takes  leave  to  differ  from  him 
here  and  there.  According  to  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Socialism  ' '  contends  that  it  is  not  want  of 
energy,  but  want  of  opportunity  that  pau- 
perises men  and  destroys  individuality."  No 
doubt  something  of  the  same  kind  might 
be  said  of  Individualism  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
question  is  asked  how  the  opportunity  is  to 
be   secured,   the  parting    of    the   ways  is 
marked  and  final.     Socialism  woidd  try  to 
create  artificial  opportunities  by  legislative 
and  other  action,  while  Individualism  is  con- 
cerned only  to  remove  obstructions  and  give 
men  and  women  free  scope  to  work  out  their 
own   redemption    in   their   own   way.      At 
least,   this   distinction  applies  to  the  New 
Socialism — the  only  thing  usually  known  as 
Socialism   nowadays.      The  Socialism  of  a 
former    generation    did,    no    doubt,    come 
nearer  to  what  Mr.  Buchanan  understands 
by  "  true  "  or  "  higher  "  Socialism.     From 
about  the  year  183.5,  Eobert  Owen  and  his 
followers  were  designated  Socialists.    Later 
came  the  Christian  Socialism  associated  with 
the   names   of  F.  D.  Maurice  and  Charles 
Kingsley.     To-day  witnesses  the  third  phase 
of    over-ripeness    and  decline.      The    fu-st 
Socialism  was  commercial,  the   second  was 
religious,   the  third  is  political.     The  first 
proclaimed    self-help — the    great    self-help 
movement,  known  as  co-operation,  came  out 
of  it;  the  second  proclaimed  human  redemp- 
tion ;  while   the  battle  cry  of  the  third  is 
state-control. 

The  primary  function  of  Socialism  in  this 
third  or  modern  jihase,  not  less  than  in  its 
preceding  phases,  was  that  of  protest  against 
undue  luxury,  greed,  and  the  careless  in- 
difference of  the  well-to-do  classes  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor.  As  such,  it  was 
timely  and  useful.  It  served  to  awaken 
men  and  women  to  truths  about  themselves 
which  it  was  good  for  them  to  realise. 
Luxury,  like  a  moral  leprosy,  was  eating 
away  the  souls  of  members  of  the  richer 
classes  ;  to  warn  the  sufferers  was  merciful. 
Greed  and  carelessness  created  a  needless 
burden  of  misery ;  it  was  well  that  those 
upon  whose  shoidders  the  burden  was  laid 
should  be  told  that  their  consent  ought  first 
to  have  been  obtained.  But  this  much- 
needed  ''  criticism  of  life  "  was  misguided, 
and  became  impetuous.  The  sulferers  were 
taught  to  demand,  not  what  was  good  for 
them  but  the  very  luxury  which  had  been 
poison  to  their  feUow-creatures ;  and  to 
insist,  not  simply  on  a  just  and  proper 
freedom  from  unnecessai-y  burdens,  but  on 


a  transfer,  to  gratify  mere  malice,  of  the 
burdens  to  shoulders  that  had  hitherto  been 
free.  The  want  of  brotherly  goodwill  on 
the  part  of  the  rich  for  the  poor  was  not 
remedied,  but,  instead,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  counteract  it  by  creating  ill-feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  poor  for  the  rich.  So  now, 
the  temporary  triumph  of  the  classes  hitherto 
down-trodden  discovers  in  them  all  the 
worst  faults  against  which  the  original 
protest  was  made.  There  is  an  imdoubted 
present  tyranny,  and,  Mr.  Buchanan  thinks, 
a  coming  terror.  Eadicalism,  as  the  present 
reviewer  wrote  many  years  ago,  is  the 
philosophy  of  roots.  A  Radical  is  defined 
by  Mr.  Buchanan  as  one  who  reforms  at 
the  root  and  not  the  branches."  Modern 
Socialism  is  not  radical.  It  sees  the  evil, 
fails  to  apprehend  the  cause,  and,  mistaking 
the  mode  of  treatment,  proceeds  to  lop  the 
branches  and  threatens  to  cut  the  trunk ; 
but,  as  it  never  once  examines  the  root, 
after  all  the  pruning  the  old  diseased  fruit 
reappears  in  a  new  position.  We  have 
described  the  present  as  the  declining  phase 
of  socialism ;  even  as  we  write  it  is  wasting 
itself  in  visions  and  dreams  of  an  impossible 
future,  in  relating  "  News  from  Nowhere," 
and  the  Hke. 

The  emphatic  protest  "  against  over- 
legislation  in  matters  literary,"  which  Mr. 
Buchanan  entitled  "  On  Descending  into 
Hell,"  was  written  in  connexion  with  the 
prosecution  and  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Henry 
Vizetelly  for  publishing  English  translations 
of  Zola's  works.  It  took  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Henry  Matthews,  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  was  an  appeal  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  unlucky  publisher.  As  a  speci- 
men of  the  author's  power  of  vigorous 
criticism  and  invective,  the  article  is  ex- 
cellent ;  and  it  exposes  the  weakness  of  the 
position  taken  by  those  who  advocate  the 
suppression — not  the  extinction — of  vice. 
The  moral  of  the  prosecution  is,  he  says, 

"Leave  the  drains  alone;  let  the  world  wag, 
even  if  typhoid  fever  should  flourish.  Moral 
number  two,  very  acceptable  to  the  average 
insular  intelligence  :  conceal  from  all  \  clean 
people,  especially  young  people,  the  fact  that 
there  is  any  sewerage  at  all"  (pp.  104-5). 

As  to  Zola  himself  and  his  "  pornography,' 
Mr.  Buchanan  says  : 

"  I  have  always  been  Puritan  enough  to  think 
pornography  a  nuisance.  It  is  one  thing,  how- 
ever, to  dislike  the  obtrusion  of  things  un- 
savoury and  abominable,  and  quite  another  to 
regard  any  allusion  to  them  as  positively 
criminal.  A  description  even  of  pigsties,  more- 
over, may  sometimes  be  made  tolerable  by  the 
cunning]  of  a  great  artist ;  and  this  same  M. 
Zola,  though  a  dullard  au  fond,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  regards  pigsties  as  the  only 
foreground  for  his  lui-id  moral  landscapes, 
appears  to  be  so  much  better  than  myself,  in  so 
much  that  he  loves  truth  more  and  fears  con- 
sequences loss,  that  I  have  again  and  again 
taken  off  my  hat  to  him  in  open  day.  His  zeal 
may  bo  mistaken,  but  it  is  self-evident ;  his 
information  may  be  horrible,  but  it  is  certainly 
given  in  good  faith ;  and  an  honest  man  being 
the  rarest  of  phenomena  in  all  literature,  this 
man  has  my  sympathy,  though  my  instinct  is 
to    get  as  far  away  from  him   as  possible" 

(p.  lo:.). 

The  protest  and  appeal  did  not  serve  the 
ostensible  end.  Mr.  Henry  Matthews  was 
not  moved  by  it  to  grant  Mr.  Vizetelly  relief ; 
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and,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  witli  all  its 
oxcollencios,  it  was  not  well  designed  to 
secure  any  such  result.  It  recalls  to  mind 
the  German  advocate  who,  being  ai^pointed  to 
defend  a  Socialist  in  the  days  when  Socialists 
were  considered  criminals,  took  the  oppor- 
timity  of  expounding  his  own  extreme 
doctrines,  in  language  which  he  would  not 
have  dared  to  use  on  any  other  occasion. 
The  trial  ended,  he  sought  the  friends  of 
the  j)risoner,  and  announced,  "  A  glorious 
triumph."  "  Is  he  acquitted  then  ?  "  asked 
the  friends.  "Oh,  no!"  was  the  reply; 
"  he  is  to  be  executed  ;  but  I  have  declared 
our  great  principles  in  open  day." 

Another  letter,  quite  as  vigorous,  on  "Is 
Chivalry    still     possible  ?  "     broTight    Mr. 
Buchanan   into   collision    with   Mrs.   Lynn 
Linton,  who  roundly  accused  him  of  ' '  talking 
sentimental  bunkum  with  splendid  literary 
power."      His   "splendid   literary  power" 
was,  of  course,  rivalled  by  hers  ;  so,   too, 
was  his   "bunkum";   but  while  his   was 
"  sentimental,"  liers   was   cynical ;  his  the 
weakness  of  an  enthusiast,  hers  the  defect 
of  a  sneering,  virtue-doubting  woman-hater. 
Mr.  Buchanan's  plea  in  this  case  was  for 
the  "  outcast  "  women  of  society.     Perhaps 
he  did   not  take  sufficient   account  of   the 
fact  that  in  most  instances  the  only  kind  of 
love  of  which  these  women  were  victims  was 
self-love.    But  as  self-love  is  not  exclusively 
a  woman's  vice,  if  it  be  at  the  root  of  the 
evil   there   is  no  justice  in  measuring  out 
severer  punishment  to  one  sex  than  to  the 
other.     In  truth,  however,  as  Mr.  Buchanan 
perceives,  and  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  does  not 
care  to  perceive,  it  is  no  moral  enthusiasm 
which  makes  society  thrust  out  these  women 
sinners.     But  there  is  the   pretence   to   be 
maintained   that    our   marriage   system    is 
monogamous  and  not  founded  on  polygamy 
and  polyandry,  and  to  this  end  a  show  of 
righteous  anger  at  those  who  too  obviously 
break  the  pretence  is  useful.     In  this  way 
these  women  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  Mr. 
Buchanan  says,  the  "  martyrs  "   of  society. 
At  least  they  are  the  scapegoats  ;  and  along 
with  them,  of  late  years,  from  time  to  time, 
go  certain  public  men  who  blunder  in  their 
private   lives.      Respectability   is    thin   ice 
covering  a  sea  of  corruption,  which  is  useful 
but  must  be  ignored.     Anyone  who  falls 
and,  breaking  the  ice,  gets  besmirched,  had 
better  bo  thi-ust  under  out  of  the  way  lest 
unpleasant  truths  become  known  and  other 
ills  befall.     Mr.  Buchanan's  main  contention 
is  simply  that  "a  man  has  no  right  to  set 
up  for  a  woman  any  personal  standard  of 
thought  or  conduct  by  which  he  is  unable 
or   unwilling  to   measure   himself ; "    and, 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  notwithstanding,  there  is 
not  much  "  bunkum  "  in  that. 

There  are  many  literary  judgments  scat- 
tered through  the  volume ;  and  it  goes 
without  the  saying  that  they  are  stated  with 
freedom  and  vigour.  As  usual,  contem- 
porary writers  and  writing  suffer  the  most. 
In  "The  Modem  Young  Man  as  Critic" 
and  "Imperial  Cockneydom " — both  re- 
niarkably  clever  essays— Mr.  Buchanan  is  at 
his  sauciest.  He  is  no  respecter  of  persons  ; 
and  though  probably  mistaken  when  he 
says  he  has  no  idols,  he  is  a  truly  energetic 
breaker  of  other  people's  images.    No  man 


Mr.  Henry  James  is  a  "stiperfino  yotmg 
man"  and  Mr.  George  Moore  a  literary 
"  'Ari-y."  Matthew  Arnold  was  "  spiteful" 
and  "jejune";  Mr.  Walter  Pater's  essays 
are  also  "jejune";  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  is 
"the  chirpy  prophet"  of  nepotism;  Zola 
is  "a  man  deformed"  ;  Mr.  Henry  Labou- 
chere  is  "  the  Paul  Pry  of  journalism." 
Strange  that  such  an  opithct-flinger  should 
dislike  Carlyle,  and  even  censure  liim  for 
flinging  epithets !  From  a  humourist  like 
Mr.  Buchanan  a  truer  estimate  of  that 
supremo  humourist  was  surely  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

Other  points  of  kinship  exist  between  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  Carlyle.  It  ever  a  man  was 
a  "provincial"  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  souse, 
it  was  "  St.  Thomas  of  Chelsea  "  ;  and  what 
is  more,  in  the  midst  of  "  Cockneydom  "  he 
continued  a  "  provincial"  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  Even  Carlyle  was  hardly  severer  on 
the  present  time,  or  more  regretful  of  the 
good  old  days  behind,  than  is  Mr.  Buclianan. 
True,  Carlyle  was  not  an  optimist,  and  Mr. 
Buchanan  is.  We  have  his  own  statement 
that  he  writes  "as  a  pure  optimist  and 
sentimentalist  "  (p.  175);  but,foran  optimist, 
it  must  be  admitted  he  takes  an  uncommonly 
gloomy  view  of  life  and  letters.  The  change 
around  him  is,  he  thinks,  "  only  a  lurid  and 
hideous  nightmare,"  not  a  reality.  But 
ordinary  optimists  do  not  have  such  dreadful 
dreams  ;  and  if  he  is  satisfied  it  is  a  dream, 
why  does  he  fight  so  strenuously  against  it  ? 
In  the  days  of  his  youth  the  young  man 

"was  featlier-hoadod  but  earnest;  impulsive 
and  uniiistructod,  but  sympathetic  and 
occasionally  studious.  ...  A  groat  thought, 
even  a  fine  phrase,  stirred  hiin  like  a  trumpet. 
.  .  .  But  now,  with  the  passing  of  one  brief 
generation,  the  world  has  changed  ;  the  youth 
who  was  a  poet  and  a  dreamer  baa  departed, 
and  the  modern  young  man  has  arisen  to  take 
his  place"  (p.  140). 

A  sad  falling-o£B  indeed  from  his  earnest  if 
feather-headed  predecessor,  for  the  modern 
young  man  is 

"a  saturnine  young  man,  a  young  man  who 
has  never  dreamed  a  dream  or  been  a  child,  a 
young  man  whose  days  have  been  shadowed 
by  the  upas  tree  of  modern  pessimism,  and  who 
is  bom  to  the  heritage  of  flash  cynicism  and 
cheap  science,  of  literature  which  is  less  litera- 
ture than  cynicism  run  to  seed"  (p.  HG). 

Allowance,  however,  must  be  miido  for  the 
different  points  of  view  of  the  seer.  It  was 
with  the  half-inward  gaze  of  youth  that  he 
saw  the  young  man  of  his  own  youth  ;  and 
he  is  regarding  the  young  man  of  to-day 
with  the  wider,  more  critical,  and  more  ex- 
perienced observation  which  comes  when 
youthispast.  Probably  that  young  man  of  the 
past  was  no  more  than  the  somewhat 
idealised  portrait  of  himself  as  he  was  or 
aimed  to  be.  Young  men  do  not  study 
other  young  men  with  any  considerable 
amount  of  critical  discernment.  The  world 
as  they  know  it  is  the  world  as  they  see  it 
in  their  conscious  selves. 

Again,  discussing  chivalry,  Mr.  Buchanan 
suspects  it  is  extinct.  At  any  rate  he  is 
sure  that 

"it  is  fast  becoming  forgotten;  that  the  old 
faith  in  the  purity  of  womanhood  which  once 
made  mou  heroic,  is  being  fust  exchanged  for 


soever,  and  that  women  in  their  turn,  in  their 
certainty  of  the  contempt  of  men,  are  spiritually 
deteriorating"  (p.  180). 

The  whole  outlook  is  appalling  : 

"  Nothing  certaiidy  can  be  more  terrible  than 
the  existing  condition  of  things,  both  social  and 
political"  (p.  97). 

It  is  well  Mr.  Buchanan  tells  us  he  is  an 
optimist,  for  ho  M'ould  bo  sadly  misunder- 
stood. 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  stimulating. 
If  Mr.  Buchanan  were  loss  impetuous,  he 
would  bo  a  great  critic.  As  it  is,  carried 
away  by  his  emotion — sometimes,  po.ssibly, 
by  a  desire  to  bo  brilliant — he  overstates, 
occasionally  repenting  and  retracting  ;  more 
frequently,  in  another  mood,  contradicting 
himself.  Ho  sees  both  sides  of  a  subject, 
but  at  different  times.  But  sturdy  independ- 
ence is  as  characteristic  of  him  as  it  was  of 
Carlyle.  Errors  of  judgment  there  may  bo, 
and  errors  of  taste  there  are ;  but  the 
thought  he  speaks  is,  at  least,  his  own 
thought  and  never  an  echo.  He  lias  con- 
victions and  the  courage  to  declare  them. 
If  he  does  not  convince,  he  compels  atten- 
tion and  excites  thought.  Of  his  literary 
estimates  he  says,  "  they  have  one  poor 
merit ;  they  are,  at  least,  my  own."  This 
merit  his  social  and  political  as  well  as  his 
literary  estimates  assuredly  have  ;  and  it  is 
not  a  poor  one,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
supreme  merit  of  all. 

Waltek  Lewin. 
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A  Girl  in  the  Karpathians.  By  Menie  Muriel 
Dowio.     (Philip.) 

Tii.VT  Austria  consists  of  a  patchwork  of 
races  is  a  political  truism.  But  few  English 
readers  know  how  each  several  patch  has 
been  added  to  the  imperial  coverlet  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg.  GaUcia  was  nibbled 
from  Poland  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  (in  1772).  Its  eastern  end  flanks 
Bukovina,  and  contains  a  population  scarcely 
less  mixed  than  that  of  its  Moldavian 
neighbour. 

This  little  known  corner  of  Europe  is  the 
subject  of  Miss  Dowie's  book.  The  year 
of  her  visit  is  not  given,  but  we  believe  it 
to  have  been  1 890.  The  political  informa- 
tion is  rather  scrappy,  but  what  there  is  of 
it  is  fresh  and  to  the  jioint.  Evidently 
Miss  Dowie  regards  politics  as  uninterest- 
ing, and  indeed  out  of  place  in  describing  a 
happy  country,  where  the  peasants  own 
their  land  and  where  persons  of  the  land- 
lord class  are  not  to  be  found.  "  Oppres- 
sions, rack-renting,  and  evictions  were  un- 
known evils,  of  that  I  was  assured  ;  and 
beyond  this,  I  felt  that  a  political  condition 
is  not  a  bad  one  if  you  hear  nothing 
of  it." 

The  fortunate  peasant  proprietors  of  Galicia 
principally  belong  to  the  Euthenian,  the 
Pole,  and  the  Huzul" nationalities.  "The 
Huzul,"  says  Franzos  (p.  3),  "  is  a 
hybrid,  uniting  the  Slavonic  blood  of  the 
Euthen  with  the  Mongolian  blood  of  the 
Uzen,  his  speech  bewraying  the  former, 
while  his  name  testifies  to  the  latter."  The 
Huziils  are  said  to  be  the  only  known 
riding  mountaineers,  save  a  certain  tribe  of 
the  Caucasus.      The  breed  of  horses  used 
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by  tliem  is  also  said  to  resemble  tbose  of 
tbeir  Caucasian  cognates. 

"  Keoiiingf  all  this  in  mind,"  writes  Leopold  von 
Lacher  Masoch,  the  Hungarian  novelist  (p.  193), 
"it  may  bo  beld  with  some  show  of  reason  that 
at  the  groat  wandering  of  the  earth's  peoples, 
when  the  Slavs  were  in  the  van,  the  Hnzuls 
wore  easily  driven  across  the  plains  and  jienned 
ill  tlie  Karpathians,  wliilo  their  neigliboiirs  of 
the  plains  were  split  up,  broken,  and  inter- 
mixed with  the  Germanic  races,  and  later  with 
Huns,  Hungarians,  Tartars,  Mongolians  and 
Turks.  Thus  the  Hnzuls,  safe  in  their  Kar- 
pathian  fastnesses,  preserve  their  character,  the 
the  Slav,  or,  if  you  will  admit  it,  the  Caucasian 
character,  free,  pure,  and  marked  to  this 
day." 

"  No  falcon  can  live  caged,"  so  runs  the 
proverb,  "  no  Huzul  in  bondage."  Miss 
Dowio  was  not  much  tlirown  with  this  wild 
and  warliko  people,  but  consorted  more  with 
the  Itutlienian  of  the  plain  and  the  Pole, 
whoso  ancestors  conquered  and  colonised  the 
country.  However,  beauty  and  picturesque- 
ness  are  the  creation  of  the  eye  and  tlio 
mind  ;  and  a  traveller  so  richly  endowed  as 
Miss  Dowie  would  write  an  attractive 
account  of  her  travels  wherever  her  Dan 
and  Ueersheba  were  situated. 

Tlie  charm  of  the  book  is  undeniable. 
The  style  and  the  matter  are  alike  sparkling 
and  bright.  The  reader  who  can  begin  A 
Girl  in  Ihc  Karpathians  and  can  close  it 
before  he  has  finished  its  300  pages  must 
either  bo  very  dull  .or  veiy  preoccupied. 
The  language,  like  that  of  the  Iloatlien 
Chinee,  is  "  free,"  and  cannot  be  described 
as  a  "  well  of  English  undefiled  ;  "  but  you 
never  miss  the  meaning,  nor  are  you  wearied 
by  repetition  or  verbosity.  Patriotism  makes 
us  glad  that  so  clever  a  book  was  written 
by  a  compatriot ;  but  were  it  not  for  her 
frequent  references  to  Scotland,  the  autliore.'ss 
might  pass  for  a  Yankee.  "  I  give  the  end 
of  this  autlioritative  paragraph  purely  for 
its  own  sake  ;  to  me,"  says  Miss  Dowie  (after 
cjuoting  Franzos),  "the  terms  employed 
seem  a  size  or  so  too  large."  Miss  Dowie 
is,  we  feel  sure,  nothing  if  not  sincere.  Wo 
will  not  therefore  flatter  Jier.  The  flaw  in 
this  lively  and  readable  book  is  a  certain 
cheap  cynicism  or  flippancy  of  tone.  Franzos 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  ono  of  tlio  two 
great  living  authors  of  South  Germany. 
The  son  of  a  doctor  in  a  little  Galician  town, 
the  Baruow  of  his  stories,  Franzos  is  par 
excellcDce  the  humorist  of  Galicia.  Yet  Miss 
Dowie  in  writing  of  the  countiy  refers  to  its 
greatest  man  of  letters  only  in  slighfing 
terms. 

The  Eutheuian  peasant  appears  to  be  a 
pagan  in  everything  except  his  oatlis.  We 
are  told  th.it  "  upon  Iho  immoralitj',  the 
blind,  unrepentent,  wliolesalo  immorality  of 
the  peasants,  the  priests  of  the  Ignited  Greek 
Church  exercise  no  chock."  There  ajipcars 
to  bo  no  such  thing  as  a  moral  standard  in 
any  Euthcniaii  village.  They  are,  liowever, 
neither  illogical  nor  hypocritical.  "  What 
do  the  men  think  when  they  see  the  young 
women  drunk y"  asked  Miss  Dowie.  "  IIow 
should  they  mind?"  was  the  answer.  "Are 
they  not  drunk  too?"  No  wonder  that, 
after  the  scene  in  the  public-house  to  which 
the  peasants  adjourned  from  their  church, 
Miss  Dowie  retired  to  a  pine  wood  with 
"cpalms  of  wrong-headed  Western  disgust." 


She  did  not  remain  there  very  long,  and  the 
following  paragraph  is  too  characteristic 
not  to  quote. 

"  That  Sunday  afternoon  I  ended  only  with  a 
half-cross,  half-amused  feeling  that,  hang  it, 
there  the  people  were,  and  one  might  as  well 
take  an  interest  in  them  and  not  sheer  oifat  the 
first  evidences  of  a  depressing  lack  of  sanity ; 
colossal  seriousness  and  lone  prayerful  depression 
would  bo  of  slight  avail ;  I  might  as  well  be 
cheerful,  so  down  I  went  from  my  mountain 
with  a  vague  notion  that  having  recourse  to 
mountains  when  the  womes  of  this  world 
become  overwhelming  is  a  very  old  game,  and 
some  one  whose  name  I  have  forgotten  used  to 
])lay  at  it— right  away  back  there  in  the  Old 
Testament"  (p.  105). 

The  peasant  who  is  happy  with  his  own 
or  his  noiglibour's  wife  is  what  the  Austrian 
statesman  has  made  him.  Miss  Dowie  is 
far  too  close  an  observer  not  to  trace  the 
evil  to  its  source — compulsory  service  in  the 
army. 

"Barrack  life— I  know  nothing  of  it  in  this 
countrj'— is  almost  the  most  wretched  that 
there  is.  The  six  daily  kreutzers  of  the  com- 
mon private  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  him 
with  wholesome  distractions— and  the  long 
hours  of  guard  are  filled  only  by  a  vague  hatred 
of  the  life  he  is  leading,  and  a  longing  for  even 
five  minutes  of  anything  else.  Very  rarely  does 
he  come  back  to  his  hills  with  a  third  of  the 
health  he  took  away;  and  any  disease  ho  brings 
back  is  quickly  sjiread  in  a  place  where  a  young 
man  home  from  his  soldiering  has  the  attraction 
of  so  much  novelty  in  a  place  where  morality, 
as  wo  like  to  dream  of  it,  is  not  even  a  name" 
(p.  96). 

Galicia  is  the  "promised  land"  of  the 
Jew.  As  ho  steps  across  the  Russian 
frontier,  lie  enters  a  country  of  which  he  is 
practically  the  master.  Franzos  lingers 
lovingly  on  the  intense  conservatism  of  the 
Polish  Hebrews.  Miss  Dowie  describes  them 
with  no  affection,  but  without  prejudice. 
There  is  no  persecution  of  tho  Jews,  as  the 
peasantry  do  not  resent  their  supremacy. 
The  Jew  is  practical,  enterprising ;  the 
lluthenian  lias  the  negatives  of  these  quali- 
ties. The  consequence  is  tliat  the  trade 
of  the  country  is  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  Jews.  But  this  is  no  hardship 
with  the  Euthonian ;  he  neitlier  cares  for 
wealtli,  nor  for  what  it  brings.  Miss  Dowie 
tells  an  incident  that  happened  dui'ing  her 
stay  in  Mikuliczyn.  A  man  who  wanted 
liis  house  roofed  wont  to  a  peasant,  whose 
trade  was  wood-slate  dressing  and  setting, 
and  attempted  to  extract  an  estimate  and 
press  a  contract  upon  him.  The  peasant 
would  not  accept  a  contract  and  would  not 
give  an  estimate,  so  the  man  had  recourse 
to  a  Jew.  "  Leave  it  to  mo,"  said  the  Jew, 
as  he  went  to  the  hut  of  the  very  peasant 
wlio  had  refused  tho  offer  of  the  job.  Having 
extracted  all  necessary  information,  tho  Jew 
made  liis  calculation,  saw  his  employer,  gave 
him  an  estimate,  entered  into  a  contract,  set 
his  peasant  to  work  at  a  small  daily  wage, 
and  secured  for  liimsolf  a  liandsome  profit. 
Does  the  peasant  resent  such  treatment  ? 
According  to  Miss  Dowie — certainly  not. 
Her  description  of  her  encounter  with  the 
Jewess  will  reveal  a  new  trait  in  the  foreign 
Hebrew  to  most  English  readers.  At  a 
half-way  house  where  Miss  Dowie  stopped 
to  eat  some  food,  she  took  a  plate  from  the 


shelf  to  place  her  "  sheep's  cheese  "  upon. 
The  fury  of  her  hostess  when  she  returned 
and  saw  her  guest  using  her  plate  was 
curious  to  read  of.  The  "indescribably 
dirty"  Jewess  considered  tlie  Scotch  lady 
"unclean."  It  gradually  dawned  on  our 
authoress  that  she  was  a  Christian,  and 
therefore,  in  a  technical  sense,  indubitably 
unclean.  She  accordingly  bought  tlio  plate 
and  slipped  it  into  her  sack.  The  loss  of 
her  property,  which  had  been  purchased  at 
its  owner's  valuation,  was  again  too  much 
for  the  innkeeper,  who  upbraided  her  guest 
both  as  a  Christian  and  a  robber.  The 
treatment  she  received  from  the  Euthenian 
peasants  and  the  Polish  gentlemen  with 
whom  she  stayed  was  very  different. 

Miss  Dowie's  book  is  proof,  if  proof 
were  wanting,  that  an  accurate  and  pic- 
turesque account  of  a  people  can  be 
written  by  ono  ignorant  of  their  language. 
In  a  country  not  five  thousand  miles  away 
from  Galicia,  the  Queen  of  England  was 
some  years  ago  represented  by  a  very  able 
diplomatist,  who  reckoned  among  his  many 
accomplishments  a  knowledge  of  the  native 
language.  Although  the  press  of  the  coun- 
try was  an  open  book  to  him,  tlie  people  of 
the  country  remained  an  unsolved  mystery. 
He  did  not  like  them ;  ho  misread  their 
characters,  their  aspirations,  and  their 
hopes.  Haj)pily  for  all  concerned,  this  very 
able  and  amiable  man  (for  lie  was  both) 
got  tlie  promotion  which  he  deserved.  Ho 
was  followed  by  a  gentleman  who,  though 
unable  to  read  thoir  newspapers,  liked 
the  common  folk,  and  sympathised  with 
them  in  their  hopes  and  aspirations.  He 
therefore  knew  the  country  and  its  inhabi- 
tants a  thousandfold  better  than  liis  more 
learned  but  less  sympathetic  predecessor. 
As  with  diplomatists,  so  with  travellers. 
The  key  to  a  good  book  of  travel  is  sympathy 
with  the  people  among  whom  you  travel. 
Miss  Dowie  has  struck  this  note  in  every 
page  of  her  book.  We  have  referred  to 
the  cynicism  which  crops  up  now  and 
again ;  but  in  truth  this  cynicism  is  not 
more  than  word-deep.  Miss  Dowie  describes 
with  profound  insight  the  poor  ignorant 
peasantry.  She  has  far  too  much  humoiu'  to 
be  a  severe  judge.  Even  her  verbal  cynicism 
disappears  when  she  enters  Cracow : 

"  Suddenly  a  choir  of  trumpets  breaks  out 
into  a  chorale  froui  the  big  church  tower ;  the 
melancholy  of  it  I  never  shall  forget — the  very 
melody  seemed  so  old  and  tired,  so  worn  and 
sweet  and  patient,  like  Cracow.  Those  trumpet 
notes  have  mourned  in  that  tower  for  hundreds 
of  years.  It  is  the  Hymn  of  Timeless  Sorrow 
that  they  play,  and  tho  key  to  which  they  are 
attuned  is  Cracow's  long  despair.  Hush !  that 
is  her  voice,  the  old  town's  voice,  high  and  sad 
— she  is  speaking  to  you." 

The  map  is  in  itself  a  valuable  lesson  in 
historj',  showing  as  it  does  the  widest  extent 
of  Poland  prior  to  its  dismemberment.  The 
illustrations  are  jiretty,  and  the  drawing  by 
M.  Fletcher  on  p.  131  is  charming.  Miss 
Dowie,  in  her  closing  sentence,  remarks  that 
she  does  not  flatter  herself  that  lier  readers 
would  bid  her  "write  often."  We  have 
far  too  good  an  opinion  of  Miss  Dowie  to 
wish  her  sucli  a  fate ;  but  wo  do  hope  that 
this  book  will  not  be  hor  last. 

J.  G.  Cotton  Mxnciun. 
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An  Old  Shropshire  Oak.  Vols.  III.  and 
IV.  By  the  late  J.  W.  Warter.  Edited 
by  E.  Garnett.  (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 
AiTiiouGii  it  is  five  years  since  the  first  two 
volumes  of  Mr.  Warter's  delightful  book 
were  published,  their  readers'  appetites  have 
only  grown  more  eager  for  the  further 
instalment  which  Dr.  Garnett  has  now  found 
time  to  edit,  and  which  completes  the  work. 
Inasmuch  as  the  author  in  his  survey  of 
English  history  has  reached  in  the  last  two 
centuries  events  and  a  literature  of  greater 
interest  to  most  men,  these  volumes  are 
proportionally  more  valuable.  The  plan  of 
the  work  was  described  in  a  review  of  the 
former  volumes  (Academy,  March  13,  1886); 
and  "  my  Talking  Friend,"  the  great  oak  of 
the  Eea  Valley,  still  addresses  liis  hearers 
with  something  of  the  majesty,  if  not  the 
oracular  character,  of  the  Dodonaean  oaks. 
Mr.  Warter  was  boinin  this  valley  ;  and  he 
tells  us  "  for  tlio  love  ho  bore  to  the  old 
homestead  he  has  tlu-owu  these  pages- 
together,  as  a  relaxation  under  pressing 
j)arochial  work,  so  beguiling  care  and 
trouble  and  heavy,  heavy  bereavements." 

These  two  volumes  comprise  a  good  deal 
of  local  historj',  tacked  on  to  a  slender 
thread  of  the  national  history  during  the 
last  century  and  a  half.  The  author  is 
discursive — sometimes  didactic,  at  others 
fuU  of  anecdote  and  literary  reminiscences. 
Every  page  abounds  in  quotations,  mostlj' 
poetical.  There  are  eight  in  one  page  taken 
at  random.  He  loves  the  classics,  and  is 
a  well-read  and  entertaining  companion, 
"  shaking  out  scraps  from  memory,"  to  use 
his  own  words,  in  a  manner  that  reminds  the 
reader  of  that  other  curious,  yet  fascinating, 
book  of  his.  The  Lad  of  the  Old  Squires. 
Enthusiastic  in  his  devotion  to  Shrewsbury 
School  and  the  memory  of  Dr.  Butler,  Mr. 
Warter  was  an  excellent  type  of  the 
sound  scholarship  taught  in  the  old  days 
in  the  famous  school:  a  proof  that,  in 
spite  of  new  systems  and  new-fangled 
theories,  no  education  can  be  compared 
for  depth  and  reflective  earnestness  with 
the  old-fashioned  grammar  school  scheme — 
a  careful  and  thorough  training  in  Greek 
and  Latin.  Moreover,  he  was  in  a 
high  degree  kindly  and  sympathetic.  His 
mind  fastened  upon  any  change,  either  in 
the  inmates  or  the  rustic  life  of  his  native 
valley.  Association  in  so  well-stored  a 
memory  promptly  called  up  similar  events 
or  characters,  and  then  fashioned  the  mosaic 
in  which  they  have  been  set  in  verse  or 
prose.  The  book  consists  therefore  of  a 
series  of  historical  pictures,  connected  either 
with  the  land  in  general  or  Shropshire  in 
particular,  set  off  with  much  literary  grace 
and  many  citations  from  contemporary 
writers. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  carrying  out  a  plan 
of  this  kind  more  attention  may  be  paid 
to  the  general  history  than  to  the  local 
reminiscences.  If  the  former  be  the  case, 
the  book  must  enter  into  competition  with 
other  and  standard  historical  works.  The 
effect  of  these  volumes  is  somewhat  marred 
by  the  constant  citation  of  LuttreU's  Diary, 
or  Clarendon's  Memoirs,  or  Walpole's 
Correspondence.  Thirty  pages,  too,  on  the 
old  miracle-plays  and  moralities  appear 
somewhat  out  of  place,  while  the  Annml 


Register  is  easily  accessible.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  scraps  of  village  history  and 
politics,  the  great  Hoods  and  storms  whicli 
devastated  the  vaUey  of  the  Eea,  the  experi- 
ments on  fruit  culture  made  by  Mr.  Knight, 
of  Downton — such  humble  chronicles  as 
these  interest  aU  who  know  Shropshire, 
and  enable  the  author  to  speak  with  that 
mitis  sapieiiiia  which  so  eminently  distin- 
guished him.  The  discursive  character  of 
the  book  thus  contributes  to  its  charm. 
Wherever  it  opens  it  is  sure  to  display 
carefully-chosen  verses.  Every  successive 
topic  is  handled  by  a  ripe  scholar,  and 
a  large  choice  of  unfamiliar  subjects  is 
gathered  togetlier  for  the  delight  of  the 
casual  reader.  Sketches  of  literary  men 
are  introduced  ;  and  the  whole  four  volumes 
of  the  complete  work  form  a  gratifj-ing 
monument  of  one  wlio  did  good  work,  both 
literary  and  otherwise,  in  his  daj'. 

Among  Slirewsbui-y  colobritios  liere 
treated  is  bluff  Admiral  Boubow,  and 
several  particulars  of  him  from  personal 
inquiry  and  tradition  contradict  those  given 
in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
The  Welsh  cloths  which  used  to  be  brought 
on  pony -back  to  that  town  are  stiU  famous 
at  Newtown  and  other  places.  Mr.  Warter 
never  writes  so  pleasantly  as  when  he  calls 
to  mind  some  scrap  of  local  history.  The 
history  of  the  Eeformation,  as  it  proceeded 
in  Shropshire,  is  carefully  drawn  out.  It  is 
probably  correct  to  affirm  that  its  progress 
was  slow  in  a  district  so  far  withdrawn  from 
the  metropolis.  The  memorials  of  the  Civil 
War  in  Shropshire  are  also  diligently 
gathered  up  in  a  chapter  well  worth  perusal. 
To  give  an  example  of  the  book's  richness 
it  is  only  needful  to  open  a  volume  at 
random.  These  nortes  querceae  lead  the 
inquirer  to  a  chapter  on  George  III.'s  reign, 
and  treat  successively  of  yew  and  willow 
trees.  Sir  S.  EomiUy's  Bill  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  criminal  law,  the  Eoman 
CathoHc  question,  Lucretius,  catching  salmon, 
the  battles  of  Castalla  and  Vittoria,  a  great 
potato  year,  the  origin  of  the  Eanters,  the 
price  of  wheat.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Lord  Ilill, 
another  Shropshire  hero.  It  would  be  vain 
to  recount  the  apt  quotations  which  garnish 
these  topics,  and  it  must  suffice  to  say  that 
a  similar  profusion  characterises  both 
volumes. 

Thoughtful  men,  and  especially  the  clergy 
of  the  present  day,  who  with  one  avocation 
and  another  have  scarcely  "leisiu-e  to  be 
good "  left  them,  will  rejoice  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  one  who  was  so  earnest  and 
charitable,  so  wise  and  so  well-read,  as  John 
Wood  AVarter. 

M.  G.  Watkins. 


NEW   NOVELS. 

In   the   Heart   of  the    Storm.     By   Maxwell 
Gray.     In  3  vols.     (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

My  Face  is  my  Fortune.     By  F.  C.  Philips 
and  Percy  Fendall.    In  2  vols.     (White.) 

Bertha's  Earl.     By  Lady  Lindsay.     In   3 
vols.     (Bentley.) 

Pen.     By  the  author  of  "Tip-cat."    (Innes.) 

Highflier  Ball.     By  Sir  E.  IT.  Eoberts,  Bart. 
(Spencer  Blackett.) 


TinJdetop's   Crime.      By  George    E.    Sims. 
(Chatto  and  Wiudus.) 

The  Mystery  of  M.  13.     By  Helen  Mathers. 
(White.) 

The  faculty  of  the  author  of  "  The  Silence  of 
Dean  Maitland  "  should,  we  think,  be  some- 
what definitely  posed  and  measured  for 
critical  readers  in  In  the  Heart  of  the  Storm .  It 
is  a  pretty  faculty,  but  a  very  long  way  from 
being  consummate  ;  and  though  it  is  rash 
to  prophesy,  we  do  not  think  it  ever  will  be. 
The  forte  of  Maxwell  Gray  is  situation, 
and  situation  is  much  more  a  dramatic  than 
a  romantic  necessity.  You  can,  like  Mrs. 
Tulliver's  children,  "  do  with  an  extry  bit" 
of  situation  in  a  novel,  but  j'ou  can  also  do 
without  it.  Without  plot,  which  is  fre- 
quently confused  with  situation,  you  can  do 
but  ill ;  without  character  and  dialogue  not 
at  all ;  without  description  hardly.  Now 
Maxwell  Gray's  situations  are  strongish ; 
but  the  signalemcnt  of  the  rest,  so  far  as  this 
book  is  concerned,  must  be  "  plot  weak, 
dialogue  so-so,  characters  nowhere,  descrip- 
tion florid  rather  than  good."  Even  the 
central  situation  is  too  improbable  to  bo 
really  forcible.  Why  Philip  Eandal's 
relations  —  after  not  merely  offering  to 
acknowledge  him,  but  thinking  of  resorting 
to  legal  proceedings  to  get  liold  of  him — 
should  have  left  him  in  total  ignorance  of 
his  identity  is  never  fully  explained,  and, 
indeed,  is  not  explicable.  The  character  of 
his  cousin,  Claude  Medway,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  this  latter  with  Pliilijj's  foster-sister 
and,  in  a  way,  betrothed,  Jessie  Meade,  are 
also  muddled  and  drawn  with  uncertain 
liand.  Clare  Lonsdale,  a  sort  of  Eosa 
Dartle  in  higher  life,  is  melodramatic  and 
unreal ;  and  the  mere  writing  of  the  book, 
though  always  intending  greatly,  and  some- 
times effective  in  a  fashion,  fails  at  the  chief 
pinches,  and  is  open  to  the  vulgar  descrip- 
tion of  being  often  mere  "  jaw."  There  is 
a  passage  on  waltzing  which  has  been 
wanted  in  novels  these  forty  years,  and 
which  gave  immense  opportunities  ;  but  it  is 
manqui.  The  one  thing  which  the  book 
unquestionably  has  is  pathos  ;  and  even  that 
is  of  a  rather  dubious  kind,  and  assisted  by 
unnecessary  butcherings  at  the  end. 

We  like  My  Face  is  my  Fortune  better 
than  anything  we  have  yet  seen  from  the 
firm  of  Philips  and  FendaU.  It  is  not  a 
great  book,  in  any  sense  ;  but  it  is  a 
vigorous  and  readable  sketch,  which  attempts 
the'use  of  no  methods  of  which  the  workman 
is  not  master,  and  does  what  it  means  to 
do  and  as  it  means  to  do  it.  Dora  Gratwick 
is  a  beautiful  English  girl,  with  no  father, 
a  harsh  stepmother,  and  an  independent 
temperament.  She  rims  away  from  such 
home  as  she  has,  joins  a  circus,  "keeps 
straight,"  and  becomes  "  La  belle  Kouma," 
a  delight  of  Paris  fairs,  and  the  object  of 
the  hopeless  adoration  of  a  Bohemian 
musician.  A  conditional  engagement  to 
him  is  broken  off  (Dora  keeping  within  her 
nominal  rights  in  doing  so)  by  the  arrival 
of  a  handsome  young  Englishman  of 
fortune,  who  falls  in  love  with  La  belle 
Kouma,  jilts  his  own  betrothed,  and 
marries  her.  That  her  past  is  discovered 
and  exaggerated  by  tlio  amiable  gossij)s  of 
English  countrj'  society  may  be  guessed; 
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as  also  tliat  she  is  no  more  the  woman  to 
stand  slighting  by  hor  husband  than  sho 
was  the  girl  to  stand  bullying  by  her  step- 
mother. But  we  need  not  tell  the  end. 
The  book  sets  up  no  high  standard  of  any 
kind  ;  and  Dora,  though  (as  wo  have  said) 
irroproacha])le  in  what  is  commonly  called 
moralit}^,  is  rather  heartless,  very  unfor- 
giving, and  not  too  delicate.  But  it  keeps 
close  to  certain  sides  of  nature,  without 
being  in  the  least  offensive  in  its  presenta- 
tion of  them. 

Lady  Lindsay's  title  is  rather  irritating ; 
her  beginning  is  decidedly  reassuring  ;  the 
upshot  of  hor  book  compounded  of  interest 
and  disappointment.  Bertha  Millings,  an 
artist  not  of  low  birtli  but  of  no  position, 
pretty,  and  twenty-five,  marries  Lord  Dela- 
chaine,  fifty-seven,  blue  blood,  decidedly 
old-fashioned  even  for  fifty-seven,  maiden 
sister  of  aspish  temi)orament  and  manners. 
None  of  the  consequences  which  all  French 
and  some  English  novelists  would  assume 
follow ;  but  an  unkind  world,  much  assisted 
by  the  aspish  sister.  Bertha's  own  impru- 
dence, and  the  want  of  balance  of  a  certain 
Dr.  Jackson,  sets  to  work  and  very  nearly 
wrecks  the  happiness  of  the  household.  If 
it  is  saved  it  is  chiefly  due  to  an  eapirglc 
Duchess  of  Baynham,  called  by  her  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  Mary,  ^\ho  sets 
things  to-rights  again.  Lady  Lindsay,  with 
that  appetite  for  shrouds  which  is  inborn  in 
the  female  mind,  kills  Mary's  husband  (a 
novelist  should  think  twice  before  unneces- 
sary dukicide)  for  no  earthly  reason  ;  and 
the  part  of  Dr.  Jackson  is  awkward.  For  it  is 
a  much  graver  crime  to  kiss  a  lady  who,  you 
know,  does  not  want  to  be  kissed,  and  who 
has  come  to  see  you  professionally  and  in 
grievous  trouble,  than  to  do  various  things 
which  a  wise  legislature  now  punishes.  Also 
the  book  is  much  too  long,  and  there  are 
some  quite  otiose  characters,  such  as  a 
dreadful  Mr.  Eldon,  a  little  like  one  of 
Mr.  George  Meredith's  men  who  are  created 
for  the  purpose  of  being  quoted.  These 
defects  of  art  and  a  certain  unreality  of 
pathos  excepted,  the  book  is  decidedly  better 
than  the  usual  run  of  circulating  library 
novels,  and  a  considerable  improvement  on 
Lady  Lindsay's  literary  work,  so  far  as  we 
have  hitherto  been  able  to  acquaint  our- 
selves with  it. 

Pen  is  a  slight  and  pleasant  book  which 
might  have  been  pleasanter  still  if  it  had 
been  even  slighter  ;  for  the  middle  interest 
in  it  is  not  quite  strong  enough  to  knit  to- 
gether the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  the 
author  talks  about  her  characters  a  good 
deal  more  than  sufficiently.  A  ne'er-do- 
weel  artist,  Louis  Brand,  has  married  a  girl 
of  good  family,  which  family  disowns  her. 
Her  mortal  illness  brings  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion for  the  sake  of  the  children  ;  but  the 
father,  _  sobered  by  his  wife's  death,  and 
possessing  bad  blood  if  not  honest  pride, 
will  not  let  them  go  to  their  aunt  at  first. 
Afterwards,  when  he  relapses  and  finds  his 
good  resolutions  naught,  he  sends  them.  In 
the  interim,  a  good  friend  of  his,  a  certain 
"  Sandy,"  has  fallen  in  love  with  Pen,  the 
eldest  daughter,  still  a  mere  child,  and  has 
proposed  to  marry  her,  so  as  to  make  a  home 
for  her  little  sister.    Brand's  change  of  mind 


tears  them  asunder,  only  (as  the  reader  feels 
sure  enough)  to  reunite  them  at  last.  It  is 
pretty  enough,  if  a  little  slim. 

Sir  Eandal  Eoberts  has  written  a  good 
old-fashioned  sporting  novel,  with  illustra- 
tions by  Miss  Bowers,  and  everything  hand- 
some about  it.  The  lines  of  this  kind  of 
composition  are  somewhat  conventional,  and 
good  seldom  comes  of  quitting  them.  Sir 
Eandal  has  not  quitted  them,  and  has  "found 
himself  well  of  it."  A  rich  parvenu  who 
wishes  to  transform  himself  into  a  country 
gentleman,  with  a  vulgar  but  amiable 
wife,  and  a  son  wlioso  education  is 
better  than  his  breeding,  a  wicked  earl, 
a  good  bookmaker  (the  bookmaker  is 
not  always  good,  but  he  is  here),  a  person 
of  doubtful  status,  who  lives  by  his 
wits  and  is  not  good  at  all,  a  hard-riding 
but  high-minded  Lady  Constance,  a  myste- 
rious French  lady's-maid,  somo  hunting  and 
some  accidents  —  these  are  more  or  less 
essentials,  and  Sir  Eandal  has  handled 
them  very  fairly.  His  most  original  figure 
is  a  certain  Martin  Climax,  whose  secret  the 
reader  may  find  out. 

There  is  not,  we  believe,  much  general 
doubt  that  Mr.  George  E.  Sims  is  a  clever 
person,  and  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
there  are  very  many  persons  (possibly 
clever,  possibly  not)  who  like  his  plays  and 
his  tales.  To  these  persons  Tinldetop' a 
Crime,  a  volume  of  short  stories,  makes  a 
very  fair  appeal.  This  form  of  speech  will 
announce  to  the  mo.st  guileless  reader  that 
the  appeal  which  it  makes  to  ourselves  is 
not  verj-  strong,  or  has  had  no  very  strong 
effect.  That  is  possibly  our  fault.  We 
have  nothing  much  to  say  against  these 
tales,  though  their  taste  does  not  seem  to  us 
perfect  nor  their  wit  consummate  ;  but  wo 
have  read  manj'  things  worse  even  in  these 
respects. 

The  present  writer  not  being  a  novelist, 
it  would  be  improper  to  say  omneg  eodem 
coginmr  ;  but  by  a  simple  transposition  to 
the  tliird  person  the  proposition  will  express 
the  fact  that  all  novelists  seem  to  find  it 
necessary,  sooner  or  later,  to  write  a  shilling 
shocker.  The  author  of  "  Comin'  Thro'  the 
Eye"  has  written  hers,  and  the  opening 
situation  certainly  deserves  a  hand.  It 
must  be  decidedly  shocking  to  come  down  to 
a  room  iu  which  your  wife  has  insisted  on 
sleeping  alone,  and  to  find  her  kneeling  by 
the  side  of  another  gentleman's  dead  body. 
If  anyone  wants  more  than  that  for  a  shil- 
ling, we  think  him  imreasonable. 

George  Saintsbury, 


FOUR  BOOKS  OF  VKRSR. 

Poems,  BallmU,  and  Bucoh'ct.  By  H.  D. 
Eawnsley.  (Macmillan.)  Those  critics  who 
object  to  modem  poetry  on  the  ground  that  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  contemporary  life 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  Mr.  Eawnsley' s 
choice  of  subjects.  They  are  all  drawn  from 
the  immediate  past  and  present.  Other  poets 
may  get  their  inspiration  and  their  material 
from  old  myths  and  doubtful  legends ;  he  ob- 
tains bis  from  the  events  of  yesterday  and  to- 
day. He  is  almost  too  modern,  in  fact ;  for 
some  of  his  ballads  arc  simply  paraphrases  of 
remarkable  events  culled  from  the  newspaper. 
The  newspaper  account  is  scrupulously  given  by 
way  of  introduction  or  footnote,  as  though  the 


reader  were  invited  to  compare  the  prose  text 
with  the  poetic  rendering.  It  is  a  very  admir- 
able thing,  no  doubt,  to  sing  of  heroic  acta 
done  in  our  own  day.  Some  of  them  are, 
perhaps,  as  worthy  to  be  sung  about  as  the 
siege  of  Troy.  But  one  does  not  expect 
a  poet,  like  a  politician  on  the  stump,  to  be 
dihgently  on  the  look  -  out  for  topics ; 
and  it  is  a  little  startling  to  find  the  last  brave 
rescue  done  into  verse  for  us  while  the  incident 
itself  is  still  fresh.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Eawnsley  has  a  true  touch  as  a 
ballad- writer.  The  brave  deeds  he  records  do 
not  suffer  from  the  transmutation  of  the  prose 
story  into  stirring  rhyme.  Ho  is  equally  happy 
—or  so  we  imagine — in  his  Lincolnshire  poems. 
The  humour  and  pathos  in  them  are  very 
marked,  and  we  take  the  accuracy  of  the  dialect 
for  granted.  Perhaps  the  least  successful  poem 
in  the  volume  is  the  "  "Welcome  to  Staidey," 
Here  it  is  evident  that  the  writer's  liking  for 
the  latest  topic  has  played  him  false.  One 
feels  that  nuich  too  high  a  note  is  struck^  and 
that  an  undue  importance  is  given  to  names 
and  circumstances  which  a  too  near  point  of 
view  threw  altogether  out  of  perspective. 
After  all,  it  is  distance  that  lends  enchantment, 
and  just  estimates  of  men  and  things  cannot 
often  be  formed  on  the  spot.  The  best  and 
most  imaginative  of  these  poems  is  "The Poet's 
Home-Going  "—suggested  by  a  sentence  in  a 
letter  written  from  Asolo  by  Browning,  shortly 
before  his  death:  "I  shall  soon  depart  from 
Venice  on  my  way  homeward."  These  two 
opening  stanzas  fairly  indicate  the  high 
character  of  the  whole  poem  : 

"  His  heart  was  where  the  summer  ever  shines, 
He  saw  the  English  swallow  eastward  come, 
And  still  among  the  olives  and  the  vines, 
Or  underneath  the  dark  sun- scented  pines 
Of  A&olo,  he  hummed  his  latest  lines, 
And  bade  his  white-winged  songs  go  flying  , 
home. 

"  Then  when  the  red  sails  roimd  by  Lido  came 
To  rest,  and  vacant  now  the  gondolier 
Beneath  the  Lion  and  those  masts  aflame 
Lounged,  bickering  o'er  his  boy's  piazza-game, 
One  darker  boat  came  quaywards,   called  his 
name. 
And  straight  toward  the  sunset    eeemed  to 
steer." 

From  Dawn  to  Sunset.  By  George  Barlow. 
(Sonnenschein.)  Mr.  Barlow's  power  of  pro- 
ducing fluent  and  readable  verse  is  remarkable. 
Here  is  a  volume  of  five  hundred  closely  printed 
pages,  containing  upwards  of  three  hundred, 
and  twenty  distinct  poems,  on  all  conceivable  and 
inconceivable  subjects.  The  making  of  such  a 
book  might  almost  occupy  a  man's  lifetime,  but  . 
the  volume  is  apparently  the  product  of  little 
more  than  a  year's  poetic  activity.  It  seems  only 
the  other  day,  indeed,  that  a  previous  volume  of 
Mr.  Barlow's  issued  from  the  press — a  work 
of  the  dimensions  of  this,  and  the  contents  of 
which  were  of  the  same  universal  character.  . 
Where  there  is  such  a  redundance  of  quantity  , 
one  naturally  has  some  misgiving  about  the. 
quality.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Barlow  cannot  be 
one  of  those  poets  who  "add  and  alter  many 
times,"  nor  can  he  have  had  much  experience 
o  f  those  "  poetic  pains"  which,  according  to 
Wordsworth,  "  only  poets  know."  His  Muse 
is  so  glib  that  all  manner  of  measures  flow  from 
her  at  the  merest  suggestion.  But  a  garrulous 
Muse  is  as  bad  as  a  garrulous  talker.  Your 
gossip  is  fluency  itself.  He  will  talk  by  the 
hour,  or  by  the  week  ;  but  the  long-suffering 
listener's  amazement  at  his  power  of  words  does 
not  bewilder  him  into  mistaking  words  for 
thoughts.  We  have  turned  over  page  after 
page  of  this  volume,  and  find  on  every  one  the 
same  marvellous  facility  of  utterance.  The 
lines  and  stanzas  are  turned  out  as  i-eadily,  and 
with  as  much  rapid  precision  of  form,  as  might 
be  expected  if  all  the  poems  were  mechanical. 
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The  writer  does  not  stop  to  thuik.  His  voluble 
Muse  is  all  the  time  pouring  forth  words, 
words.  This  sonnet — addressed  "  To  the  Un- 
knowable God" — is  a  fair  example  of  Mr. 
Barlow's  style : 

"  0  God  within  the  awful  voiceless  void, — 
God  of  the  terrible  and  viewless  night, 
God  also  of  the  buruiug  midday  light, — 
God,  by  whose  hand  the    countless  stars   are 

buoyed, 
And  all  the  golden  sunrise-clouds  deployed. 
And  all  the  ridges  of  the  sea  made  bright, 
And  the  far  snow-fields  limitlessly  white, — 
God  whom  the  green  woods  worship,  overjoyed  : 
"  We  cannot  reach  thee.    Tetcan  prayer  make 
head 
Against  the  glittering  tide  of  stars  and  suns. 
And  reach  thy  gracious  central  tlirone  at  once  ': 
Can  our  lone  cry  surmount  the  hill-tops  red 
With  fiery  sunset  ?    Can  we  find  thee,  Loi-d, — 
Or   are  our  gi'oans   towards  earless  heights 
outpoured?  " 
It  may  be   that  the    present    critic   is    case- 
hardened,  but  to  him  these  graphic  adjectives 
and  substantives  stand  for  so  many  adjectives 
and  substantives,  and  nothing  more.     Yet  he 
knows  that  a   single  line  of  Wordsworth,  or 
Tennyson,  or  Browning,  might  set  him  thinking 
for  a  week. 

Love's  Vintcige.  By  W.  St.  Clair  Baddeley. 
(Sampson  Low.)  If  Mr.  St.  Clair  Baddeley 
would  drop  certain  conceits  of  manner,  which  in 
other  days  would  have  been  called  cockneyisms 
— archaisms  that  are  long  out  of  date ;  if, 
moreover,  he  could  persuade  himself  tliat 
inversions  and  superfluous  accents  are  no  more 
admissible  in  poetry  than  in  prose — ho  might 
produce  some  respectable  verse.  Ho  has  an 
exuberant  fancy,  and  a  happy  gift  of  expression. 
Sometimes,  however,  his  fancy  is  too  exuberant, 
as  in  the  following  sonnet,  "  To  Byron  "  : 

"  True  Poet — since  they  cannot  filch  thy  fires. 
They  feign   to    scorn    the    thunders  of  thy 
verse — 
Then  vex  with  puny  rage  their  pigmy  lyres. 
And  fancy  for  the  din  thy  fame  the  worse  ! 
Thy  myrtle  yet  is  fresher  than  their  bays  ; 

Thy  winged  wit  outflies  their  level  lines  ; 
And  greener  are  the  glories  of  thy  lays — 

As  greener  Newstead  oaks  than  Putney  pines. 
0  for  one  golden  an-ow  from  thy  bow 

To  startle  the  lean  wolves  that  soU  thy  springs, 
And  scare  them  up  into  their  hills  of  snow 

Where  famine  waits  them  with  impatient  wings ! 
Then  should  the  troubles  of  thy  slumber  cease, 
Dead  shepherd,  and  thy  pastures  be  at  peace  !  " 
Here  we  have  a  poet  who  is  possessed  of  fires 
and  thunders,  and  is  crowned  with  myrtle,  and 
carries  a  bow  and  golden  arrows ;  whose  wit 
is  _"  winged,"  and  to  whom  belong  certain 
springs  ;  yet  who  turns  out  at  last  to  be  a  dead 
shepherd.  Here,  too,  are  certain  nameless 
people  who  scom  the  poet.  They  must  be 
dabblers  in  verse  themselves,  for  they  wear 
bay  ("bays  "in  the  sonnet,  where  rhyme  is 
indispensable),  and  carry  lyres,  though  pigmy 
ones.  But  these  people  at  last  turn  out  to  be 
lean  wolves.  Altogether  the  metamorphosis 
rather  puzzles  us. 

Idh     Hours.       By    W.    De    Witt    Wallace. 
(Putnam.)     Mr.  De  Witt  WaUace   is   another 
gentleman  with  an   exuberant  fancy.     In  his 
"  idle  hours  "  he  seems  to  have  tried  how  many 
incongruities  he  could  bring  together,  and  how 
eccentrically  he   could  put  them  into   rhyme. 
Here  is   a  specimen  of   the  result— the  eight 
lines   form  a   complete  poem,  which  is  called 
"  The  Good  Man's  Death  "  : 
"  As  dauntless  as  a  lion. 
Submissive  as  a  htmb, 
A  s  cheerful  as  the  sunshine, 

Composed  as  evening's  calm ; 
As  joyous  as  the  skylark. 

As  up  to  heaven  it  flies — 
'Tis  thus  the  good  man  passes 
From  this  world  to  the  skies." 


It  is  well  that  the  good  man's  passage — daunt- 
less, submissive,  composed,  cheerful,  and  joyous 
as  it  was — cost  the  poet  and  his  readers  no 
more  than  eight  lines.  This  wholesome 
brevity  inclines  us  to  forgive  the  otherwise 
insuiTerable  attempt  to  rhyme  "calm"  with 
"  lamb."  One  more  example  of  Mr.  De  Witt 
Wallace's  quality  should  suffice.  He  comi^li- 
ments  a  poetic  friend  (in  a  sonnet)  upon  the 
"harp"  with  which  "Nature"  hag  endowed 
him,  and  bids  him 

' '  lie  bold  to  strike  the  chords  when  impulse  knocks  1 
Each  string's  a  hair  plucked  from  a  Muse's  locks." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Muse  of  Mr.  De  Witt's 
"idle  hours"  should  have  done  so  little  for 
him.  A  poet  who  tears  the  Muse's  hair  instead 
of  his  own  could  not  expect  to  escape  her 
frowns. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

The  attempt  to  silence  Prof.  Max  Midler  as 
Gifford  Lecturer  at  Glasgow  has  failed.  When 
the  charge  of  heresy,  brought  against  him  in 
the  Glasgow  Presbytery,  had  been  thrown  out 
by  seventeen  to  five  votes,  an  appeal  was  made 
by  the  defeated  party  to  the  General  Assembly 
at  Edinburgh.  There,  however,  the  appeal  was 
simply  dismissed.  The  attack  was  aimed  not 
only  at  the  Lecturer,  whose  two  volumes  of 
lectures  are  published,  but  also  against  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  and  its 
Principal,  Dr.  Caird.  The  Professor  will  nov/ 
continue  his  lectures  next  term.  The  course 
which  he  delivered  this  year  is  in  the  press, 
and  will  appear  in  the  autumn  under  the  title  of 
Atith riip(>lo<iical  lieligion . 

We  understand  that  Prof.  Cheyne's  Bampton 
Lectures  for  18.^9  wUl  bo  published  by  Messrs. 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  in  the 
course  of  next  week.  The  full  title  of  the 
volume  is  "  The  Origin  and  Religious  Contents 
of  the  Psalter,  in  the  Light  of  Old  Testament 
Criticism  and  the  History  of  Eeligions." 

Mk.  Axukew  Lang  has  in  preparation  a 
volume  of  AngUng  Sketches,  which  will  bo 
illustrated  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Bum-Murdoch. 

Mr.  John  Murray  announces  two  new 
volumes  in  his  well-known  series  of  English 
Handbooks;  one  dealing  with  the  three 
adjoining  counties  of  Herts,  Bedford,  and 
Hunts,  the  other  with  Warwickshire.  There  is 
also  in  preparation  a  Handbook  of  India,  in  a 
single  volume,  which  will  devote  special  atten- 
tion to  the  hill  stations. 

Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  have  nearly 
ready  for  issue  an  English  translation  of  the 
third  volume  of  M.  Ecnan's  History  of  the 
People  of  Israel,  covering  the  period  from 
Hezekiah  to  the  return  from  the  Exile. 

Miss  Beatrice  Potter's  book  on  Tlie  Co- 
operative Movement  in  Great  Britain,  will  appear 
in  Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.'s 
"  Social  Science  Series  "  next  week.  It  deals 
with  the  relations  which  ought  to  exist  between 
trades  unions  and  co-operative  societies  and  the 
State. 

The  Leadenhall  Press,  having  just  issued  to 
subscribers  Mr.  W.  J.  Lottie's  London  Cifi/,  now 
announces  a  companion  volume  dealing  with 
the  residential  belt  of  London,  to  be  entitled — 
not  very  accurately — London  City  Suburbs. 
As  before,  the  illustrations  will  be  from  original 
drawings  (about  300  in  number),  made  by  Mr. 
William  Luker,  Junior,  and  reproduced  in  Paris 
by  a  photographic  process ;  while  the  letter- 
press on  this  occasion  will  be  written  by  Mr. 
Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Two  new  books  on  the  Far  Northwest  are 
annoimced :  Bear-Huntinq  in  the  White 
Mountains;    or  Alaska   and  British   Columbia 


revisited,    by   Mr.  H.    W.    Seton-Karr;    and 

With  Sack  and  Stock  in  Alaska,  by  Mr.  George 
Broke,  of  the  Alpine  Club. 

Messrs.  Percival  &  Co.  have  in  the  press, 
among  their  educational  works,  an  edition  of 
Macaulaij's  Lays  of  Amwnt  Rome,  with  maps, 
notes,  and  an  explanatoiy  index  of  geographical 
names,  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Rhoades,  of  Rugby. 

'  Persotml  Itcminiscences  of  Laurence  Oliphaiit, 
by  Mr.  Louis  Leisohing,  wiU  be  published  next 
week  in  pamphlet  form  by  Messrs.  Marshall 
Brothers.  Mr.  Leisching's  name  is  mentioned 
several  times  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  biography.  He 
was  a  very  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Laurence 
Oliphant,  and  has  put  together  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  matter  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
larger  book. 

A  NEW  story  by  Mr.  James  Payu,  entitled 
A  Modern  Dick  Whittinijton,  will  appear  as  a 
serial  in  the  newspapers  supplied  by  Messrs. 
TUlotson  &  Son,  of  Bolton. 

A  NOVEL  by  Mr.  Wolcott  Balestier  has  been 
accepted  for  serial  publication  in  one  of  the 
American  magazines.  It  will  ultimately  be 
published  here  in  book  form  by  Mr.  Heinemann, 
and  in  New  York  bj'  Mr.  Lovell. 

Messrs.  Eden,  Remington  &  Co.  are 
about  to  publish,  in  a  single  volume  with 
illustrations,  an  Australian  novel  entitled  Stron;/ 
as  Death,  by  Mr.  Francis  Adams,  which 
recently  appeared  as  the  alternating  serial  with 
one  of  Mr.  G.  Boldrewood's  novels  in  a  Sydney 
newspaper. 

The  Story  of  the  Imitatio  Christi,  by  Mr. 
Leonard  A.  Wlisatley,  will  be  the  next  volume 
of  the  "  Book  Lover's  Library,"  to  be  published 
during  the  present  month  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock. 

The  second  edition  of  Mr.  Zangwill's 
whimsical  book.  The  Bachelors'  Club,  is  in  the 
press,  the  first  edition  of  2000  having  been 
exhausted  on  the  day  of  publication. 

A  NEW  journal  of  a  special  character  is 
about  to  be  founded  in  San  Francisco.  One  of 
its  projectors,  an  Oxford  graduate  who  has  been 
for  some  years  a  journalist  in  the  States,  has 
conceived  the  idea  that  Americans  do  not  know 
the  actual  feeling  of  Englishmen  towards  their 
country  because  many  of  the  existing  American 
newspapers  misrepresent  it.  He  will,  there- 
fore, seek  in  his  new  enterprise  to  tell 
Americans  what  Englishmen  really  think 
about  them.  He  will  also  try  to  show  English- 
men what  is  the  actual  opinion  of  educated 
Americans  respecting  English  institutions.  In 
his  view,  American  feeling  towards  England  is 
not  fairly  expressed  by  much  of  the  existing 
American  press. 

Among  the  contents  of  the  Reliyious  Review 
of  Reviews  for  June  (which  will  commence  the 
second  volume)  will  be :  A  character  sketch  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  with  portrait ;  the  first  of 
a  series  of  illustrated  articles  on  "  Notable 
Churches";  "The  Theology  of  To-day,"  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Reynolds;  "  Sunday  Amusements  in 
America,"  with  the  opinions  of  six  archbishops 
and  sixteen  bishops;  and  "Napoleon's  Views 
of  Religion,"  by  M.  H.-A.  Taine. 

The  German  Emperor  has  conferred  the 
high  distinction  known  as  the  Ordre  pour  le 
Merite  upon  Sir  Austin  Henrj^  Layard. 

Monday,  June  15,  at  11  a.m.  has  been  fixed 
by  Lady  Burton  for  the  date  of  the  funeral  of 
her  husband's  remains,  at  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
Church,  Mortlake. 

The  next  monthly  meeting  of  the  Library 
Association  will  be  held  on  Monday  next,  June 
8,  at  the  Deptford  Library  and  Club  at  8.15 
p.m.,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  the  hon. 
secretary  and  librarian,  Mr.  G.  R.  Humphery, 
on  "  Literary  Associations  of  Deptford." 
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We  quote  the  following  from  the  Opinione  of 
May  28  :— 

"  Una  importante  scopertn  c  stata  teste  comimi- 
cata  dal  prof.  Monaci  aU'Accademia  dei  Lincei : 
TJn  Codice  della  Uiviiia  Commedia,  posseduto  dalla 
Biblioteca  Nazionalc  di  Milauo,  coll'anneprimitiva 
della  famiglia  AUghieri.  Se  il  Codice  fu  composto 
per  la  fauiiglii  di  Dante,  non  v'ha  dubbio  che  esso 
ci  conserya  il  tosto  origiiiale  del  Poema." 

.  A)i  Aiiproocd  Treatise  of  Hawks  ami  Hawl;!mj, 
by  Edmund  Bert  (lOlS)),  has  just  boeu  reprinted, 
with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting.  It  is 
the  rarest  of  English  books  on  falconry,  and  no 
copy  has  come  into  the  market  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  The  reprint  is  as  nearly  a 
facsimile  as  it  is.possiblo  to  make  it  without  the 
aid  of  photography  ;  and  a  hundred  copies  only 
have  been  issued,  through  Mr.  Quaritch. 

Messrs.  Macmillin  have  issued  this  week 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  collected  edition  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin's  poetical  works,  containing  the 
Narrative  Poems.  It  is  dedicated  to  Sir  John 
Everett  Millais,  in  a  letter  of  some  length, 
dated  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence. 
The  edition  will  be  completed  by  one  more 
volume,  of  Lyrical  Poems. 


UNIVEBSiry  JOTTINGS. 

Dr.  John  Peile,  Master  of  Christ's  College, 
has  been  elected  vice-chancellor  at  Cambridge 
for  the  academical  ye ar  beginning  on  October  1, 
in  succession  to  Dr.  Montagu  Butler. 

The  following  is  a  h'st  of  those  upon  whom  it 
will  beproposcd  to  confer  the  honoraiy  degree  of 
D.C.L.  at  Oxford,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Encoenia,  June  17.  The  Due  d' Aumale,  Lord 
Halsbnry,  Mr.  A.  J.  B.-.lfour,  Prof.  Jebb,  Mr. 
Briton  Riviere,  and  Sir  Donald  M.  Stewart. 
Lord  Halsbnry  in  already  a  graduate  of  Morton 
College ;  and  Mr.  Briton  Riviere  is  the  son  of 
a  former  respected  resident  in  Oxford. 

The  list  at  Cambridge  is  both  longer  and 
niore  varied,  for  it  comprises  honorary  degrees 
in  four  several  faculties.  Doctors  of  Law — 
Lord  Walsingham  (who  will  be  inaugurated 
on  the  same  occasion  as  high  steward  of  the 
university) ;  the  Marquis  of  Dufferiu  and  Ava  ; 
and  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  (the  Rede  Lecturer  for 
the  present  year).  Doctors  in  Letters — Prof. 
Rudolf  von  Grneist,  of  Berlin;  M.  Hippolyte 
Taine  (whoso  Christian  name  has  been  er- 
roneously given  as  Henri) ;  and  Mr.  \V.  E.  H. 
Lecky.  Doctors  in  Science — Sir  Archibald 
Geikie  ;  Prof.  Karl  Wtiierstra.ss,  of  Berlin  ;  Dr. 
Elias  Metschnikoff.  of  the  Pasteur  Institute; 
and  Prof.  W.  H.  Flower.  Doctor  of  Music— 
Antonin  Dvorak. 

Is  Convocation  at  Oxford  next  Tuesday,  it 
will  bo  proposed  to  confer  the  honorary  degree 
of  M.A.  upon  Dr.  Joseph  Wright,  who  was 
recently  appointed  deputy-professor  of  com- 
parative philology,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Sayco. 

The  general  board  of  studies  at  Cambridge 
has  approved  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Hicks, 
of  St.  John's  College,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Science. 

The  decrees  sanctioning  a  grant  of  £7000 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  laboratory  for 
human  anatomy  at  Oxford,  together  with 
smaller  grants  for  morphology  and  other  sciend- 
fic  departments,  were  approved  in  Convocation 
on  Tuesday  by  the  decisive  majority  of  193 
votes  to  4G.  As  the  total  of  resident  voters 
does  not  much  exceed  one  hundred,  it  is  evident 
than  an  equal  number  must  have  travelled  to 
Oxford  for  the  special  purpose  of  voting — in 
favour  of  the  decrees. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Cimningham  hns  been 
elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Mr.  W.  R.  MoRriLL,  reader  in  Russian  at 
Oxford,   was  to    deliver  a  public    lectufe  on 


Friday  of  this  week,  upon  "  The  Golden  Age  of 
Polish  Literature." 

The  Rev.  P.  H.  Wicksteed's  lectures  on 
"  Henrik  Ibsen,"  to  be  delivered  at  the  Chelsea 
Town  Hall  in  connexion  with  the  London 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teach- 
ing, will  bo  devoted  mainly  to  the  consideration 
of  those  works  of  Ibsen  which  have  not  been 
translated  into  English,  namely,  the  Poems  and 
Metrical  Diamas. 

Mr.  GEonoE  Holt  has  given  £10,000  for  the 
endowment  of  a  chair  of  physiology  at  Uni- 
versity College,  Liverpool. 

A  COMMITTEE  has  been  appointed  by  the 
council  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on  the 
proposal  of  Prof.  Edward  Dowden,  to  consider 
the  question  of  introducing  a  scheme  of  univer- 
sity extension  lectures  in  Ireland. 


ORiaiNAL  VERSE. 

NEPENTHE. 

(To  a  Theosophist.) 

There  is  a  fount,  whence  sleep  and  death  benign 
Have  subtly  streamed,  o'er  East  and  West  dis- 

pread. 
Who  tastes  that  efHueuce,  wants  nor  earthly 
bread 
Of  knowledge,  nor  bold  faith,  that  lifts  as  wine 
The  spirit's  vision.     Fairer  fruit  was  thine, 
God  of  tlie  worlds  thou  hast  half  lightened  ; 
Fairer    thy    promise,   who  would' st    raise    the 
dead 
By  miracles  of  logic,  nouns  divine  ! 

For  yours  are  charmed  draughts  ;  ye  pour  therein 
Nepenthe,  and  with  that  enchanted  cup 
Sweeter  than  Helen  gave  her  anxious  guest. 
The  soul,  on  aiiy  lore  and  phantoms  thin 
From  life  imperishable  wafted  up. 
Sinks  in  a  deathful  paradise  of  rest. 

GioiiGS  C.  W.  Wakr. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 
The  E.rpositdr  for  June  is  a  strong  number, 
containing,  among  other  articles,  Mr.  Gwilliam's 
on  the  question  whether  the  quotation  in 
1  Cor.  ii.  9  is  derived  from  "the  apostolic 
liturgy,"  which  "was  the  prototype  of  every 
extant  liturgical  form."  The  question  is 
answered  in  the  negative.  Also  the  continua- 
tion of  Prof.  Sanday's  survey  of  new  hypo- 
theses on  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (with  special 
reference  to  Resch  and  Bousset) ;  and  Prof. 
J.  T.  Marshall's  further  statement  of  possible 
and  probable  indications  that  our  pSynoptic 
Gospels  are  based  upon  a  primitive  Gospel  in 
Aramaic. 

The  Notes  of  the  Month,  which  have  now 
for  some  time  become  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  Tlie  Antiijitar;/,  go  on  improving.  We  know 
no  other  place  where  the  current  archaeological 
news  is  chronicled  in  a  manner  at  once  so  con- 
cise and  useful.  The  foreign  notes  are  more 
especially  valuable.  Mr.  F.  Ellis  continues  his 
' '  Notes  on  Archaeology  in  Provincia  1 
Museums."  Things  are  better  than  they  were, 
but  our  smaller  cities  and  towns  are  in  too 
many  cases  far  behind  the  Continental  cities 
with  which  they  may  be  fitly  compared.  Till 
i-ecently  it  was  but  too  common  to  find  stuffed 
birds,  flint  implements,  relics  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  weapons  from  savage  lands  all  jumbled 
together  in  one  uncatalogued  mass.  The  con- 
fusion has  been  somewhat  lessened  now,  but 
there  is  still  very  much  to  be  done  ere  many  of 
our  local  museums  reach  a  fair  state  of  excel- 
lence. Mr.  Ellis's  present  paper  is  devoted  to 
the  Bristol  Museum.  Its  zoological  and  geo- 
logical colleclioris  .nro,  wn  believe,  very  fine, 
but  there  is  a  gnat  lack  of  objects  of  histiiiio 
interest.  Mr.  Ellis  has  divided  tliem  into 
classes.  We  gather  that  therenuiins  from  eaves 
are  well  worthy  of  study.    Mr.   John  Wright 


continues  his  "Out  in  the  Forty-five,"  which 
\vill,  when  finished,  form  an  interesting  narra- 
tive that  must  be  considered  by  the  historians 
of  the  future.  Mr.  R.  C.  Hope  has  further  in- 
formation to  give  about  Holy  AVells  ;  this  time 
his  notes  are  limited  to  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Peacock 
has  contributed  a  paper  on  "The  Lights 
of  a  Mediaeval  Church."  Among  other  things, 
he  prints  the  will  of  a  Lincolnshire  worthy 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
which  upwards  of  twenty  lights  are  mentioned 
as  burmns  at  the  same  period  in  one  parish 
church.  From  Mr.  George  Neilson  comes  a 
learned  paper  on  the  Antonine  Wall,  which, 
though  short,  mvist  have  been  a  work  of  great 
labour. 


THE  AMERICAN  COPYRIGHT  ACT. 
Mr.  George  Haven  Putnam— to  whom,  as 
secretary  of  the  American  Publishers'  Copy- 
right League,  English  authors  owe  as  much  as 
to  any  other  single  man  for  the  passing  of  the 
recent  Act  through  Congress — has  opportunely 
issued,  as  one  of  his  firm's  useful  series  of 
"Questions  of  the  Day,"  a  volume  entitled 
Till-  Question  o/  Cupi/ri<jld  (New  York  and 
London :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  which,  though 
written  for  the  American  public,  may  be  com- 
mended to  all  those  in  this  country — whether 
publishers,  printers,  or  authors — who  are  natu- 
rally anxious  about  the  results  of  the  American 
statute  that  will  come  into  effect  on  July  1. 

The  book  cont.ains  :  first,  a  brief  sketch  of  tha 
histoiy  of  the  struggle  for  international  copy- 
right in  the  United  States,  from  the  time  when 
Henry  Clay  presented  to  Congress  a  petition  of 
British  authors,  in  1837,  down  to  the  dramatic 
scene,  in  the  early  morning  of  March  4  th,  1891, 
when,  after  an  all-night  sitting  of  the  Senate, 
and  within  an  hour  of  the  close  of  the  session 
of  Congress,  the  last  dilatory  motion  was 
rejected  by  29  votes  to  21  ;  secondly,  the  text 
of  the  Act  in  question,  which  is  entitled,  "An 
Act  to  amend  Title  Sixty,  Chapter  Three,  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,"  together 
with  an  analysis  of  its  provisions ;  thirdly,  a 
siimmaiy  of  the  copyright  laws  at  present  in 
force  in  the  chief  countries  of  the  world; 
fourthly,  a  series  of  ably  written  papers,  by 
several  hands,  on  the  recognition  of  the  right 
of  literary  property;  fifthly,  the  text  of  the 
Berne  Convention  of  1887,  and  the  English 
Order  in  Council  thereuijon ;  and,  finally,  the 
report  of  the  English  Copj'right  Commission  of 
1878,  together  with  Sir  James  Stephen's  digest 
of  the  existing  law,  and  a  summary  of  the 
still-born  bill  recently  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Monkswell  on  behalf 
of  the  Society  of  Authors. 

Section  13  of  the  American  statute,  which 
extends  the  benefit  of  copyright  to  foreign 
authors,  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  That  this  act  shall  only  apply  to  a  citizen  or 
subject  of  a  foreigu  state  or  nation  when  such 
foreign  state  or  nation  permits  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  benefit  of  copy- 
right on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  its  own 
citizens ;  or  when  such  foreigu  state  or  nation  is  a 
party  to  an  international  agreement  which  prorides 
for  reciprocity  in  the  granting  of  copyright,  by  the 
terms  of  which  agi'eemeut  the  United  States  of 
America  may,  at  its  pleasure,  become  a  party  to 
such  an  agreement.  The  existence  of  either  of  the 
conditions  aforesaid  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Pre-'ident  of  the  United  States  by  proclamation 
made  from  time  to  time  as  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
may  require." 

Concerning  the  language  and  grammar  of 
this  section  we  say  nothing,  remembering  the 
achievements  of  our  own  parliamentary  drafts- 
men. The  purport  seems  to  be  that  the  benefits 
of  the  Act  can  .accrue  to  foreign  authors  only 
lifter  the  PicsiiUnt  has  ^ati^^^ld  himself  that 
the  state  to  which  such  authois  belong  already 
extends  reciprocity  to  American  authors,  eitlier 
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by  domestic    legislation    or    by    international 
agreement. 

Now,  the  important  matter  for  us  is — how 
far  can  England  fulHl  either  of  these  condi- 
tions 'i  As  to  the  first,  it  is,  we  think,  quite 
arguable  that  England  already  "permits  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
benefit  of  copyright  on  suhdantialhj  the  same 
basis  as  [to]  its  own  citizens."  Provided  that 
he  bo  temporarily  resident  anywhere  within 
Her  Majesty's  dominions,  an  American  author 
stands  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  an 
English  author;  and  it  may  fairly  be  urged 
that  the  compulsion  to  cross  the  Canadian 
frontier,  which  the  American  is  supposed  to 
labour  under,  implies  no  greater  hardship  than 
the  necessity  to  have  his  book  twice  printed, 
which  this  very  Act  imposes  on  the  English- 
man. We  say  "  svppost-d  to  labour  under," 
because  tlio  legal  point  is  far  from  clear;  and 
the  practice  of  English  publishers  has  always 
been  to  respect  the  copyright  of  an  American 
author,  wherever  resident,  if  o:dy  his  book  be 
first  published  in  this  country. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  granted  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  can  hardly  bo 
expected  to  proclaim  the  existence  of  a  right 
which  our  own  highest  authority  (Sir  James 
Stejihcn)  describes  as  "probable,  but  not 
certain."  There  is  no  time  for  a  declaratory 
Act,  even  if  there  were  not  manifest  objections 
to  such  a  procedure.  Nor  do  we  think  that  an 
Order  in  Council  under  our  own  International 
Copyright  Acts  is  any  better  suited  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
would  give  the  Americans  too  much ;  for  such 
an  Order  in  Council  can  only  operate  as  a 
recognition  of  copyright  already  existing  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  so  American  authors 
would  no  longer  be  required  to  X)ublish  (much 
less  to  print)  in  England.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  cause  much  complication,  by  intro- 
ducing a  new  form  of  copyright,  in  addition  to 
that  under  the  Berne  Convention  and  that 
which  American  authors  can  already  claim 
under  our  domestic  legislation. 

So  far,  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  first 
condition  of  reciprocity  specified  in  the  American 
Act ;  and  our  conclusion  is  that  nothing  can  be 
done  except  to  trust  to  the  generosity  of  the 
President.  It  remains  to  consider  whether 
advantage  can  be  taken  of  the  second  condition ; 
and  there,  we  venture  to  affirm,  our  ground  is 
much  stronger. 

This  second  condition  manifestly  has  refer- 
ence to  the  Berne  Convention,  to  which  England 
is,  of  course,  a  party.  The  United  States,  in- 
deed, are  not  a  party  to  the  Berne  Convention ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  they  could  become  so, 
so  long  as  they  maintain  the  requirement  of 
contemporaneous  domestic  manufacture.  But 
this  condition  does  not  require  that  they  shoiUd 
be  a  party  to  the  agreement,  but  only  that  there 
shoidd  be  nothing  in  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment to  prevent  their  becoming  a  party  thereto 
at  their  pleasure.  Now,  the  eighteenth  article 
of  the  Berne  Convention  expressly  provides 
that: — 

"  Countries  which  have  not  become  parties  to  the 
present  Convention,  and  which  grant  by  their 
domestic  law  the  protection  of  rights  secured  by 
this  Convention,  shall  be  admitted  to  accede  thereto 
on  request  to  that  effect." 

We  submit,  therefore,  with  some  confidence, 
that  our  case,  if  weak  under  the  first  condition, 
is  irrefragable  under  the  second  ;  and  that  we 
may  reasonalJy  expect  to  read,  before  July  1, 
a  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  determining  that  England 
"is  a  party  to  an  international  agreement  which 
provides  for  reciprocity  in  the  granting  of  copy- 
right, by  the  terms  of  which  agreement  the  United 
States  of  America  may,  at  its  pleasure,  become  a 
party  to  such  agreement." 

J.  s.  c. 
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continuous  text  of  Gen.  xlii.  18 — xliii.  13.  I 
was  at  once  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  the 
uncial  hand  to  that  of  Codex  E  (Lagarde) ;  and 
when  the  next  day  I  returned  in  the  company 
of  the  Eev.  H.  A.  Eedpath,  of  Oxford,  Mr. 
Kedpath  pointed  out  that  the  fragment 
was  in  fact  a  missing  leaf  of  that  MS.  The 
last  page  of  the  Bodleian  Genesis  breaks  off  in 
tho  middle  of  outo?!,  its  second  column  ending 
with  AT;  tho  Cambridge  fragment  proceeds 
TOICTHHMEPATHTPITH,  (c.t.a.  The  uncial  char- 
acters of  the  fragment  answer  precisely  to  those 
of  Tischendorf's  facsimile  {Mon.  Savr.  innlH. 
n.  c.  ii.),  and  the  width  of  the  column  corre- 
sponds. The  Cambridge  leaf  measures  12}  x 
lOJ  inches ;  and  these,  as  the  librarian  of  the 
Bodleian  is  kind  enough  to  inform  me,  are  the 
measurements  of  the  Oxford  book.  Each 
column,  both  of  uncial  and  of  cursive,  con- 
tains forty  lines  ;  tho  uncial  hand  has  written 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  letters  in  a  line,  j 
usually  eighteen  or  nineteen.  These  particulars,  I 
again,  agree  generally  with  Tischendorf's 
description. 

It  is  clear  from  tho  Monnmenta  that  the  Cam- 
bridge leaf  had  been  detached  from  the  Codex 
before  it  was  sold  to  the  Bodleian.  I  will  not 
speculate  on  the  reasons  which  led  Tischendorf  V 
either  to  ignore  or  to  overlook  its  connexion  ■ 
with  the  Oxford  MS.  Its  recovery  reveals  the 
curious  fact  that  the  scribe  of  E  left  his  task 
unfinished.  Did  the  second  scribe  complete  it? 
and,  if  so,  where  are  the  remaining  five  or  six 
leaves  ?  From  the  list  of  variants  below,  it 
will  be  seen  that  both  E  and  e  (the  cursive  text) 
yield  interesting  variants ;  one  or  two  of  the 
readings  of  e  seem  to  be  unique.  I  may  just 
add  that  the  recovery  of  E  in  Gen.  xlii.  18-.30 
is  peculiarly  welcome.  F  is  wanting  from  22 
to  28,  and  D  from  23  to  the  same  verse ;  so 
that  for  the  intermediate  verses  we  have 
hitherto  had  no  important  uncial  witness 
but  A. 

The  following  are  the  results  yielded  by  a 
collation  of  the  fragment  with  the  text  of  A, 
as  edited  in  the  Cambridge  manual  Septuagint 
(vol.  i.,  188"). 

Gen.  xlii.  18.  ir 011)0 aT(]ir<ii7)(r€ToiE  |  ^ijireo 6c]  (ru^caee 
E  I  TOK  e«o>'  yop]  Tov  yap  fleoi'  E.  19.  ci]  j;  K  |  awa- 
7076T6]  ayopaoaTf  E  |  ayopa(r)ita>i>  E*  ( — a/ioii  E»). 
20.  K0Ta7a>eTf]  uyayere  E.  21.  (twep}  fiTai-  E  | 
aitapTicui  E  I  virtptiSa/jtff  E  |  tj  flAii^u]  pr  iroira  E. 
22.  Pouj3eiv  E  I  a5i<<?)<J7)Tai  E  |  ««f7)T6iT6  E.  23. 
(p/j.Vfvs  E.  27.  S«rnun  E*  {—(r^iov  E").  29.  <rvn- 
Bf/37)«oTo]  av/iBtuTa  E.  30.  In  Trif  yTiv  desinit  E. 
31.  i/ioi]  pr  01  e.  32.  rj^ai'  l"]  +  iroT€  e  |  o  fij]  pr 
Kat  e  I  oux  vapxf]  ('■<pa>V'  7«7oi'€i»  e  \  rifium  2"]  + 
vrapxft  e  |  en  2"]  m  e.  33.  yi/uaonai  e  \  ait\<l>ov] 
(ay  Tov  aS.  u/iwi'  on  ((lart  ftptTf  Kat  e  \  evo]  +  «{  Vfiuv 
e  I  om  aiSe  e.  31.  om  aKK  on  fipriviKoi  faTe  $  \ 
efmopfvfaBai  e.  35.  iSov]  iSoyTft  e.  36.  X))^iJ»(r6e] 
Aeii^foef  e  I  lynovTO  e.  37.  PovBd"  «•  38.  ar] 
fan  e  I  Tiopei:ir)<T$e  e  \  KaraffTai  e  \  to  ynpa%  fiou  e. 
xliii.  1.  om  TroAiy  e  |  om  fiixpa  e.  2.  aySpuiroilj  +  o 
Kvpios  TTjj  yijs  c  I  oi^ffffloi  e.  2-4.  om  KaTf$n  irpoi 
lif  .  .  .  o  rcoiTcpos  e.  f>.  ^01]  ^c  e  |  ti]  oti  e.  C. 
auTouj  TauTtjv  e  \  om  /ir;  7)5ei^€i'  .  .  .  v^Ltgv  e.  7. 
iropfuawfieBa  e.  8.  rmapriKus  e  \  irpos  2"]  f is  e.  9.  ei 
/iv}  ei  5e  A")  «  I  Sfis  e  10.  O77€ioij  e  |  pnrivT)S  e  \ 
TfpfBtpOov  e  I  Kapta  e.  11.  om  avoffTpci^are  fi(6  vfiav 
e  I  ayvuTifia  e.  13.  om  Kai  1^^  e  \  in  tov  fta  itai 
desinit  e. 

H.   B.   SWETE. 


C0BBE8P0NDENCE. 

A  NEW  FRAGMENT  OF  THE  BODLEI.'V.N  GENESIS. 
Cambridge  :  June  1,  1891. 
While  engaged  last  week  in  examining  the 
fragments  of  Greek  MSS.  purchased  in  1876  for 
the  Univerity  Library  from  Tischendorf's  repre- 
sentatives, I  came  upon  a  leaf  of  vellum  bearing 
two  columns  of  late  sloping  uncials  on  one  side, 
and  two  of  cursive  writing  on  the  other.  The 
uncial  and  cursive  hands  together  yielded  a 


UAELEIAN  MS.   7653. 
Bai-dwell  Eectory,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  :  Jime  1, 1891. 

I  can  neither  explain  the  "patriarchas 
septem,"  nor  invent  an  additional  line  to 
rhyme  with  "  pessimam  ;  "  but  I  should  like  to 
add  a  few  words  about  St.  Ciriacus. 

The  prominence  given  to  that  Saint  in  being 
singled  out  along  with  St.  Patrick  for  invoca- 
tion in  the  Latin  hymn,  as  transcribed  by  Mr. 
Whitley  Stokes  from  the  above  MS.,  is  an 
additional  proof  of  the  pre-emiijence  of  the 
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boy-martyr  in  the  hagiology  of  the  Celtic 
Church.  He  was  put  to  deiith,  together  with 
his  mother,  Julittu,  in  the  Diocletian  persecu- 
tion, A.I).  ;jl)3.  Celtic  churches  were  frequently 
dedicated  to  such  martyrs,  when  they  were  not 
dedicated  to  the  living  foimders  of  the  churches 
themselves.  Gildas  mentions  how,  when  the 
Diocletian  persecution  had  passed  away,  British 
churches  which  had  been  destroyed  were 
rebuilt  and  dedicated  to  the  numerous  martyis 
whom  that  persecution  had  produced  {Muii. 
Hist.  Brit.,  p.  9).  St.  Ciricius  (Cyric)  stands 
out  conspicuously  among  these  martyrs.  The 
chapel  at  Tintagel  iu  Cornwall,  the  churches  at 
Cowley  Bridge  in  Devon  and  at  Capel  Curig 
in  "Wales,  are  examples  which  may  be  adduced. 
Others  are  given  in  the  Journal oi  the  Archaeo- 
logical Association,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  421.  He  is 
commemorated  in  the  Kalendar  of  the  Drum- 
mond  (Irish)  Missal,  as  well  as  in  the  Kalendar 
of  Oengiis,  as  ]3ointed  out  by  Mr.  Whitley 
Stokes. 

Not  the  most  curious  but  the  most  impor- 
tant fact  connected  with  this  Harleian  MS.  is 
this,  that  it  contains,  on  fol.  G  ab,  what  is, 
perhaps,  the  earliest  extant  MS.  text  of  the 
Te  Deum.     That  text  runs  as  follows  : 

1.  Te  deum  laudamue. 

2.  Te  etemum  patrcm  omnis  terra  ueneratur. 

3.  Tibi  omnes  angeli,  tibi  Cfli  et  terra  et  imi- 

uerse  potestates, 

4.  Tibi  cherubin  et  seraphin  in  cessabili   uoce 

proclamant, 

5.  Sanctus,     sanctup,    lauctus     dominus    deus 

sabaoth. 
G.  Pleni  bunt  celi  et  terra  gloria  tua  ;  osanna  iu 
ex  celsis. 

7.  Te  gloriosus  aijostolorum  chorus, 

8.  Te  prophelaniin  laudabilis  numerus, 

9.  Te  martyrum  caudidatus  cxercitus, 

10.  Te  per  orbem    terrarum    sancta    confltetur 

fcles-ia, 

11.  Patrem  in  mensc  raniestatis, 

12.  Venerandura  tuum  uerum  unigenitum  fllium, 

13.  Sanctum  quoque  paracletura  spiritum. 
M.  Tu  rex  gloric  chrLste. 

1.5.  Tu  pntri  fempiteinus  es  filius. 
IC.  Til  ad  liberandum  mundum  suscipisti  hom- 
inem,  nou  ab  onuisti  uirginis  uterum. 

17.  Tu    deuicta    moite    aculeo    aperuisti    regna 

celonira. 

18.  Tu  ad  dexteram  sedis  in  gloria  patris, 

19.  Ecce  uentm-u8. 

20.  Te  ergo,  quesumus,  uobi.s  tuis  famulis  subueui, 

quos  pretio.=fa  sanguine  redemisti 

21.  JPterram  fac  cum  Sanctis  in  gloriam  intrare. 

I  am  responsible  for  the  capital  letters,  the 
punctuation,  and  the  division  into  verses  in  the 
above  transcript.  There  arc  several  strange 
readings  in  this  text,  those  in  verses  G  and  21 
being  not  only  unique  but  very  remarkable. 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  this  copy  of  the 
hymn  ends  with  the  21st  verso,  indicating  pro- 
bably the  conclusion  of  the  original  composi- 
tion, the  remaining  eight  verses,  mainly  culled 
from  the  Psiilms  of  David,  having  been  tacked 
on  afterwards. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  this  subject 
should  consult  an  excellent  article  on  the  ' '  Te 
Down"  in  the  Church  Quarterly  for  April, 
1884,  No.  XXXV. ;  but  the  existence  of  this  early 
Irish  version  was  unknown  to  the  writer.  It 
is  hoped  shortly  to  edit  the  whole  MS.  (not  a 
long  one)  for  the  Henry  Bradshaw  Society. 

F.  E.  Waeeen, 


THE  THEOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY,   1783-1788. 

169,  Grove-lane,  S.E. :  Jime  2, 1891. 
From  the  end  of  the  year  1 783,  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1788  there  existed  a  society 
entitled  "  The  Theosophic.il  Society,  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Heavenly 
Doctrines  of  the  New  Jcrusideni,  by  trans- 
lating, printing,  and  publishing  the  Theological 
Writings  of  the  Honomable  Emanuel  Sweden- 


borg."  Its  meetings  were  held  chiefly  at 
chambers  in  New  Court,  Middle  Temple, 
London.  In  1787  some  of  its  members  initiated 
action,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
an  organisation  still  existing  as  "  The  New 
Jerusalem  Church."  Among  these  members 
was]  Eobort  Hindmarsh,  in  whose  volume, 
lUse  ayul  Progress  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  Madeley,  London,  1801 
(pp.  14  to  07),  the  career  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  is  sketched.  From  this  authority  I 
leam  (pp.  23,  66)  that  "  the  books  belonging  to 
the  Society  were  ultimately  deposited  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Joshua  Jones  Prichard,  a  learned 
Proctor,  of  Paul  Baker's  [?  Paul  Bakehouse] 
Court,  Doctors'  Commons";  also  that  "  among 
these  were  the  eight  quarto  volumes  of  the 
'  Arcana  Coelestia,'  in  Latin,  and  some  other 
books,  all  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  Society  by  the 
late  Eov.  Thomas  Hartley,  transl.ator  of  the  first 
editions  of  the  treati.se  '  On  He.aven  and  Hell,' 
and  the  treatise  '  On  Influx.'  "  I  desire  to 
discover  where  these  "  books "  no w  are,  and  I 
shall  welcome  any  assistance  to  my  quest 
proffered  by  readers  of  the  Ac.Miejiy. 

CirAULES  HiGlIAM. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOB  NEXT  WEEK. 

ScsDAY,  June  7,  7.30  p.m.     Ethical:    ''Moral  Order  and 

Indhidual  Destiny,"  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Japp. 
Monday,  June  8,  8  p.m.    Aristotelian  :  "  The  Philosophy  of 
Eosmini,"  by  Mr.  Arthur  Bontwood. 

8.15  p.m.    Library  Association  :  "  Literary  Associa- 
tions of  Deptford,'*  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Humphery. 
Tuesday,  June  9,  3  p.m.    Royal  Institution  :  "  Four  Periods 
of  Stage  History,  IV.,  Kemble,"  by  Mr.  W.  Archer. 

8  p.m.  Colonial  Institute  :  **  Metabeleland  and 
Mashonaland,"  with  Lime-light  Illustrations,  by  the  Eev. 
Frank  H.  Surridge. 

8.30  p.m.  Anthropological :  '*  Curious  "Words  .and 
Customs  connected  with  Eoyalty  and  Chieftainship  among 
the  Hova  and  other  Malagasy  Tribes."  and  "  Decorative 
Carving  on  "Wood,  especially  on  the  Burial  Memorials  of 
the  Betsilco  Malagasy,"  with  illustrative  Eubbings,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Sibree. 
Wednesday,  June  10,  8  p.m.  Geological:  "Some  Recent 
Excavations  in  the  Wellington  College  District,"  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Ining ;  and  *'  Some  Post-Tertiitry  Deposits  on 
the  South  Coast  of  England,"  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bell. 

8.30  p.m.    Society  for  Protection  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings :  Annual  Meeting  ;  a  Paper  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond. 
Thitrsdav,   Jime    11,  3  p.m.       Royal    lastitution  :     "  The 
Orche.stra  considered  in  connexion  with  the  Development 
of  the  Overture,"  TV.,  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie. 

5  p.m.  Zoological :  "  The  Animals  Living  in  the 
Society's  Gardens,"  III.,  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Beddard. 

8  p.m.  Mathemati(?al :  "An  Application  of  the 
Method  of  Images  to  the  Conduction  of  Heat,"  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Bryan ;  "  Systems  of  Spherical  Harmonics,"  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Hobson  ;  "  TheAberrationof  OpticalPencils," 
by  Dr.  Larmor  ;  "  Certain  Properties  of  Symmetric,  Skew 
Symmetric,  and  Orthogonal  Matrices,"  by  Dr.  H.  Taber; 
"  The  Motion  of  a  Liquid  Ellipsoid  under  its  own 
Attraction,"  by  Prof.  M.  J.  H.  Hill ;  "  A  Property  of  the 
Cireumcircle,"  by  Mr.  R.  Tucker. 

8.30  p.m.  Antiquaries. 
Friday,  June  12,  5  p.m.  Physical:  "Alternate  Current 
and  Potential  Difl'erence  Analogies  in  the  Methods  of 
Measuring  Power,"  by  Prof.  W.  E.  Ayi-ton  and  Dr.  W.  E. 
Sumpner ;  "  A  Clock  for  Pointing  out  tlie  Direction  of 
the  Earth's  Orbital  Motion  in  the  Ether,"  and  "Some 
Expenments  with  Lejdcn  Jais,"  by  Piof.  O.  Lodge; 
"The  Construction  of  Non-inductive  Resistances,"  by 
Prof.  "W.  E.  Ayrton  and  Mr.  Mather. 

H  p.m.  New  Shak.'spcre :  " The  Stage  Directions  of 
the  Quartos,"  by  Mr.  W.  Pool. 

SI  p  m.     Royal   Institution  :    "  The  Rate  of  Explo- 
sion in  Gases,"  by  Prof.  Harold  Dixon. 
Satueday,    June   13,  3    p.m.      Royal  Institution :     "  The 
Scientific  Study  of  Decorative   Colour,"  III.,  by  Prof. 
A.  H.  Church. 


SCIENCE. 

TWO     HOOKS     ON    TEUTONIC 
PHILOLOOY. 

The  second  series  of  Prof.  Skeat's  Principles 
of  English  Etymology  (Oxford :  Clarendon 
Press)  is  even  more  interesting  than  the  first, 
which  was  noticed  in  the  Acadejiy  of  December 
24,  1887.  No  one  else  could  have  done  the 
work  so  well,  because  no  one  else  has  so 
conscientiously  analysed  all  the  words  treated 
of.  Especially  valuable  is  the  careful  distinction 
between  the  difiVrent  jicriods  at  which  we  have 
borrowed  Iroin  Fiincli  — llie  "Old  Ficnch" 
period  before  1350,  the  "  Middle  French"  up 
to  loco,  and  the  "Late  French"  from  Dryden 


downw.ard  ;  and  especially  practical  the  account 
of  the  iironunciation  of  Italian  (pp.  302  sq.), 
Spanish  (pp.  327  •S7.),andPortuguese(i)p.  343s(7.), 
an  account  which  for  intelhgibleness  it  would  be 
diflicult  to  parallel  elsewhere.  We  are  glad  to 
find  (p.  271)  that  Prof.  Skeat  has  now  given  up 
the  antiquated  view  that  the  alphabet  of  the 
Ursprache  had  but  three  short  vowels,  and  that 
ho  regrets  to  have  followed  that  system  in  his 
Dictionary.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  he  still 
thinks  (p.  383)  that  we  can  "know  precisely 
what  is  meant  by  a  given  suffix,  such  as  the 
Aryan  -mo";  and  that  he  says  "of  course  [!] 
derived  words  were  at  first  due  to  mere  com- 
position, i.e.,  to  combinations  of  words  already 
existing  "  :  which  is  the  Agglutination  theory 
in  its  baldest  form.  But  the  weakest  part  of 
the  book  is  the  attack  on  the  ordinarj-  English 
pronunciation  of  Latin  (p.  134)  and  Greek 
(p.  300). 

"  Is  it  moral,"  the  professor  asks,  "  to  insist  that 
school  boys  shall  continue  to  be  trained  and  taught 
to  pronounce  Latin  with  the  modem  English 
sounds?  And  is  it  consistent  with  even  common 
fairness  to  stigmatise  the  sounding  of  a  as  {an)  by 
the  stupid  appellation  of  '  the  nctv  pronuncia- 
tion'':'" 

Such  questions  are  really  absurd.  The  "  new  " 
pronunciation  is  so  called  because  it  is  now, 
because  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  were  quite 
content  to  pronounce /((ma  as  "fehma";  and 
if  "morality"  comes  in  at  all,  the  ordinary 
prommciation,  which  never  pretended  to  be 
right,  is  at  any  rate  more  honest  than  the  new, 
which  professes  to  be  perfect,  and  yet  in  a  word 
like  recjn'irO  puts  the  chief  stress  on  the  second 
syllable,  though  the  vocalism  shows  that  the 
Komans  put  it  on  the  first.  It  is  important  for 
the  phonetician,  and  interesting  to  the  scholar, 
to  know  (if  we  ever  can  know  :  Prof.  Skeat  is  a 
very  sanguine  man)  how  the  Romans  pronounced 
their  words  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is 
any  use  in  attempting  to  imitate  them.  And 
this  is  just  the  point  which  Prof.  Skeat  over- 
looks. The  boy  who  says  "  fahma  "  will  pro- 
bably have  the  better  conceit  of  himself,  which 
is  doubtless  a  great  advantage ;  but  he  need 
not  be  a  better  Latin  scholar  than  the  boy  who 
says  "  fehma."  Prof.  Skeat's  remarks  on  the 
prommciation  of  Greek,  if  they  were  taken 
seriously,  would  be  positively  mischievous  ;  he 
wishes  us  to  put  the  "principal  stress"  ontho 
oxytone  vowel,  and  so  make  tuBponros  a  dactyl, 
as  the  modem  Greeks  do.  But  he  must  surely 
know  that  even  the  modem  Greeks,  though  by 
giving  up  the  proper  stress-accent  they  have 
corrupted  their  language  past  redemption,  in 
reciting  Homer  put  the  stress  just  where  we  do, 
"  anthropos  "  and  "  ed(!intes."  The  professoris 
very  angry  with  his  teachers  because  they  never 
gave  him  "the  slightest  hint  as  to  what  the 
accents  meant,"  and  he  now  "  suspects  "  that 
they  did  not  know  themselves  (p.  14) ;  so  it  is 
well  they  did  not  pretend  to  know.  He  can 
hardly  be  tmaware  that  the  classical  world 
has  long  disputed  what  the  Greek  accents  do 
mean,  and  only  in  modem  times  decided  against 
the  modern  Greeks  themselves,  that  they  mean 
pitch  and  not  stress.  In  English,  as  in  every 
language,  there  is  a  pitch-accent  as  well  as  a 
stress-accent ;  but  in  English  the  pitch-accent 
is  always  given  unconsciously,  and  to  attempt 
to  fix  it  on  any  jiarticular  syllable  is  almost 
impossible  for  us.  We  may  teach  our  pupils 
what  the  Greek  accents  probably  mean,  but  if  we 
make  an  English  boy  give  the  pitch-accent  he  is 
pretty  certain  to  neglect  the  far  more  important 
stress-accent.  The  professor  nnist  have  forgotten 
his  own  ideas  when  he  objects  (p.  351)  to  the 
English  pronunciation  of  antigropelos "  and 
"euphony,"  because  here  we  do  not  put  the 
stress  on  the  long  vowel  of  »i)A^t  and  tbtputia. 
It,  is  to  bo  regrcttid  that  Prof.  Skeat  has  lent 
himself  (jip.  181,  208)  to  the  pedantry  which 
forbids  the    use  of  j  in  Latin    words,   while 
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admitting  the  use  of  u.  The  classical  Latin 
aljjhabet  had  no  more  a  symbol  U  than  a  symbol 
J ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  be  consistent,  he  must 
write  lyyii,  »ra,  sms,  sps.  But,/(6yo,  Jus,  stms,  sii.s 
are  more  intelligible.  Prof.  Skeat  should  mark 
long  vowels  as  long,  at  least  in  Latin  ;  in  many 
cases  it  is  only  by  knowing  the  Latin  quantities 
that  we  can  understand  the  Romance  forms. 
In  "  L.  can-ere'  (p.  liT9)it  is  difficult  to  recog- 
nise aiv'irc.  He  should  also  avoid  too  much 
repetition;  he  gives  the  etymology  of  "coy," 
"dodo,"  "dolmen,"  "fives,"  "gist,"  "yam," 
twice  over  in  each  case.  Some  minor  points 
may  be  noticed  in  order.  P.  12.3  (and  202, 
227)  the  /  of  "  falcon"  is  always  pronounced  ; 
p.  190,  note  2,  palpetru  is  in  Caper,  Keil's 
Qraiamniiei  Latini,  7,  110;  p.  235  repausure 
is  not  "  coined  from  jrawir,"  at  least  directly, 
but  from  ;i«((S(( ;  p.  205,  sec.  189,  there  seem 
some  misprints  in  the  quotation ;  p.  272  the 
final  syllable  of  "  fathom  "  and  (before  a  vowel) 
"  butter"  is  not  a  sonant  m  or  r,  English  has 
only  sonant  final  /t's  and  /'s,  "even,"  "able"; 
p.  275  (and  27(>)  mnnei'i  is  not  "allied  to  mrm" 
as  sociiis  to  seijiil,  in  menu  t\iB  en  is  a  sonant; 
p.  279  the  connexion  of  hmO  and  ariya  is  very 
doubtful;  p.  ;5U)  Italian  hrusco  is  from  Pliny's 
br/'iscum,  not  from  rnsnim,  and  ijraspo  owes  its 
ij  to  griqijiiifd  ',  p.  335  rrapaxSyTi  does  not  happen 
to  exist,  though  rra^jatni'tcw  does ;  p.  384  Brug- 
mann  nowhere  says  "  maiyO  short  for  'marj/oii," 
but  makes  both  forms,  the  actual  and  the  possible, 
of  equal  antiquity  [Orinulriss  vol.  3,  p.  520) ;  p. 
391  &\ijas  is  not  "contracted"  to  Swot,  but 
the  V  assimilated  to  the  — \  ;  p.  424  "  Mohame- 
tan "  seems  to  stand  for  Mahometan ;  p.  406 
there  is  no  "  vocalic  /"  in  aToK-l],  nor  does  inTa- 
\r)v=((rr\i]v,  but  (inlni'  with  a  sonant  /.  But  all 
these  are  uiero  flaws  in  a  very  excellent  book. 

An  Eli/inoJoi/ical  Dictioitari/  of  tlie  Oermiin 
Lamjuarji'.  By  Friedrich  Klugo.  Translated 
from  the  fourth  German  edition  by  John 
Francis  Davis.  (Bell.)  Prof.  Kluge's  German 
Etymological  Dictionary  is  a  valuable  work, 
but  we  really  see  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
be  translated  into  English.  The  translation, 
wo  regret  to  say,  is  so  bad  as  to  be  a  positive 
injury  to  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  translator  (who  is  a  Doctor 
of  Literature  of  the  London  University)  may 
possess  a  sound  knowledge  of  ordinary  literary 
German;  but  he  clearly  knows  very  little  of 
the  special  idiom  of  German  philological 
works,  and  ho  has  not  sufficient  familiarity 
with  the  subject  to  save  him  from  frequently 
writing  down  what  is  absolute  nonsense.  One 
great  difficulty  which  besets  translators  of 
German  books  on  jjhilology  is  that  many  of  the 
technical  terms  used  have  no  recognised  English 
equivalents.  In  such  cases  Dr.  Davis's  render- 
ings are  nearly  always  peculiarly  infelicitous. 
NenJii/diiiH/ hecomes  "recent  formation,"  and 
hiittlicJu'  Ufbertnif/iuii/  "  phonetic  rendering." 
It  is  just  conceivable  that  Dr.  Davis  has  not 
misunderstood  these  German  words,  but  at  all 
events  his  English  readers  will  not  attach  any- 
thing like  the  right  meanings  to  the  expres- 
sions by  which  he  has  represented  them. 
Umdeiitiiiii/,  which  means  "  pei-version "  or 
"  interpretat  ive  corruption  "  {i.e.,  a  change  in 
the  form  of  a  word  due  to  a  false  notion  of  its 
etymology)  Dr.  Davis  usually  renders  by 
"  corruption,"  which  in  most  cases  deprives 
Kluge's  remarks  of  all  their  point ;  sometimes, 
however,  he  substitutes  "modification  in 
sense,"  or  "  change  in  meaning,"  which  is  alto- 
gether wrong.  Of  the  innumerable  blunders 
that  v/e  have  noted  only  a  few  specimens  need 
be  mentioned.  Under  ArJise  the  translation 
says  that  "  with  the  root  a;/,  to  drive,  some 
have  connected  Lat.  ago.  Or.  &;a.-."  Nobody  ever 
doubted  that  the  Lat.  and  Gr.  words  belong  to 
the  root  ag;  what  Kluge  says  is  that  some 
have  connected  the  Indo-Germanic  *a?!so-  with 
this  root.    Armut  is  not  "  a  derivative  of  the 


Goth.  adj.  'armoi'a " ;  Kluge's  statement  is 
that  it  is  a  derivative  of  the  adj.  nrm,  and  that 
its  Gothic  form  would  bo  *ar>Hoi>s.  The  O.H.G. 
arzinoa  was  not  "  formed  into  arzi'd,"  as  the 
translator  says  ;  the  statement  is  a  misronder- 
ing  of  za  arzat  geliihlct,  which  means  just  the 
contrary.  The  translator  interprets  heschappen 
as  "to  scale,  deceive";  he  has  not  perceived 
that  hcschuppeii  "  to  scale,"  and  besehuppen,  "  to 
deceive,"  are  two  unconnected  words  ;  Kluge 
notices  only  the  latter.  Under  Elmer  the 
English  reader  is  mystified  by  being  told  that 
O.H.G.  ampri and  A.S.  emhrcn  are  "formed  from 
O.H.G  sumhir'in."  Under  Lenz  the  translator 
saj's  "this  West  Tent,  word  was  probably  the 
term  for  spring,  and  Tacitus  in  the  (fermanut 
soonis  to  have  a  dim  idiia  that  it  was  used  by 
the  Teutons."  The  author's  statement  is  that 
the  word  which  survives  in  German  as  Lenz  was 
Itrobably  that  which  Tacitus  had  in  his  mind 
when  ho  said  that  the  Germans  had  a  word  for 
spring.  Under  Belt  Kluge  states  that  the  word 
in  its  geographical  sense  means  "  girdle  of  the 
land"  {Landgi'Hel)  ;  the  translator  makes  this 
into  "  zone  of  land,"  though  he  has  previously 
glossed  Ilelt  as  "  straits."  The  abbreviations 
are  often  wrongly  expanded;  under /cAr,  for 
instance.  "N.  "  standing  for  "  nominative"  is 
rendered  by  "  neu.  "  [i.e.  neuter).  The  colon 
(:),  which  Kluge,  like  other  German  philo- 
logists, uses  to  denote  a  relation  of  some  sort 
between  two  forms,  is  not  adopted  for  this 
purpose  in  the  translation.  To  this  there  could 
be  no  objection,  if  the  periphrastic  expansions 
employed  were  correct ;  but  this  is  frequently 
not  the  case — for  instance,  under  /(/  n/en  Kluge's 
"  /iliip  :  hlup  "  is  rendered  "  liliip,  by  gradation 
lilijp,"  though  the  relation  between  the  fonns 
is  not  that  of  "gradation"  or  ablaut  at  all. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  Dr.  Davis  should  have 
spent  so  much  time  and  labour  on  a  task  for 
which  he  was  so  imperfectly  qualified. 


SOME   GERMAN  BOOKS    ON    ANCIENT 
GREEK. 

Hat  Aristoieles  ilie  Schri/l  vom  Staate  der 
Athener  gesrhrieben  !  Ihr  Ursprung  und  Ihr 
^yert  fiir  die  iiltere  Atlienisrhe  Oeschiclite, 
Von  F.  Cauer.  (Stuttgart  :  Giischen.)  Herr 
Cauer  is  quite  sure  that  the  new  treatise  on  the 
'Aerifaiav  noXiTfla  is  that  which  was  cited  in 
antiquity  as  Aristotle's,  but  he  is  equally  sure 
that  it  is  not  by  that  philosopher.  For  this 
opinion — an  opinion  which  Mr.  Newman  and 
other  English  critics  have  expressed  more 
guardedly — he  gives  many  reasons.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  understood  that  Aristotle  collected 
"  constitutions  "  only  as  a  foundation  of  facts 
for  his  political  theories,  but  the  treatise  before 
us  cannot  have  had  so  limited  an  object.  It  is 
clearly  meant  for  a  wide  public.  It  is  very 
carefully  written,  Isokratic  in  stylo,  and  more 
polished  and  regular  than  the  admitted  writings 
of  Aristotle.  (It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  premature 
to  say  this  with  a  text  in  such  a  state.)  Again, 
it  contradicts  the  Paliiirs,  not  merely  Po/.  2.  12, 
which  chapter  has  been  doubted,  although  Herr 
Cauer  seems  to  believe  in  its  genuineness,  but 
other  parts  too ;  and  there  is  a  distinct 
difference  of  political  view  expressed.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  good  things  in  the  treatise, 
Herr  Cauer  has  dr.awn  out  an  interesting  list 
of  additions  which  it  makes  to  our  knowledge, 
and  points  to  examples  in  it  of  shrewdness  and 
of  sound  criticism.  But  he  finds  it  sadly  un- 
equal. The  second  part  is  no  doubt  more 
valuable  than  the  first,  but  on  the  whole  the 
treatise  is  not  intelligent  enough  to  be  from 
Aristotle's  pen.  The  writer  has  used  poor 
materials  as  well  as  good,  and  has  not  always 
judged  them  soundly.  He  omits  much  that 
we  should  like  to  know,  and,  indeed,  much  that, 
on  his  own  plan,  he  ought  to  tell.  He  should, 
for   instance,    have    settled    for   us    the    old 


difficulty,  when  and  how  did  the  Athenians 
return  after  the  fall  of  the  Pour  Hundred  to  their 
full  democracy  ?  The  treatise  omits  certain 
facts  about  Athens  (some  of  great  value)  which 
wore  known  to  the  author  of  the  Politics.  It 
imputes  too  much  to  personal  agencies,  and 
makes  far  less  of  general  causes  or  the  working 
of  general  laws  than  the  Polities  does.  (In 
fact,  the  author  writes  as  if  he  knew  no  other 
constitutional  history  than  that  of  Athens.) 
There  is  too  much  anecdote.  He  contradicts 
himself  also,  as  when  ho  mentions  six  thousand 
paid  jurymen  in  the  time  of  Aristeides  (c.  24), 
for  in  c.  27  he  tells  us  that  Perikles  introduced 
the  payment  of  j  urymen.  Tenants  in  arrears 
(c.  2),  and  debtors  (c.  12)  whom  Plutarch  so 
carefully  distinguished,  this  writer  confuses. 
Ho  must  be  downright  wrong  about  retaining 
Themistokles  in  Athens  so  late  as  462-1,  for 
inferences  from  other  and  well-established 
dates  make  that  impossible,  and  about 
Aristeides  bringing  the  country  people  into 
Athens,  for  that  contradicts  Thucydides  2.  14. 
(There  are  many  other  points  on  which  readers 
must  choose  between  their  Thucydides  and 
their  "  Aristotle.")  Yet  after  all,  the  writer 
of  the  treatise  must  have  been  under  Aristotle's 
influence.  Some  of  his  statements  and  some  of 
his  language  show  this.  Moreover,  parts  of 
the  work  are  nmch  above  the  rest.  We  had  better 
(Herr  Cauer  thinks,  taking  u  hint  from  Usener) 
suppose  that  this  and  other  "constitutions" 
were  \vritten  in  the  Peripatetic  school  by  pupils 
whom  Aristotle  selected,  to  whom  he  lent  books, 
and  to  whom  he  gave  hints.  But  the  pupils 
were  not,  or  at  least  this  pupil  was  not,  up  to 
the  work.  And  so  we  are  left  to  wonder  why 
Aristotle  entrusted  so  much  to  a  pupil  who  was 
not  quite  fit  for  the  task,  or  to  one  whose 
political  views  did  not  perfectly  agree  with  his 
own,  and  to  feel  that  a  work  composed  in  this 
w.ay  has  not  the  authority  of  a  treatise  by 
Aristotle.  We  have  not  had  space  to  take 
all  Hen-  Cauer's  jjoints,  but  we  hope  we  have 
done  justice  to  the  main  positions  of  a  clever 
and  suggestive  little  essay. 

Studieii  zur  yrieehischen  Mijthologie.  Von  G. 
GoeiTCs.  Zweite  Folge.  (Berlin,  Calvary; 
London :  Nutt.)  The  present  volume  adds 
three  papers  to  Herr  Goerres'  previous  series. 
It  contains:  (1)  "  Autikritik  und  Weiteres 
iiber  den  Odysseusmythus,"  chiefly  contro- 
versial; (2)  "  Danaiden  und  Gorgonen,"  a 
miimte  study  of  the  subject,  rambling, 
however,  from  Danaos  to  Cain  and  Abel ; 
(3)  "System  der  griechischen  Mythologie." 
This  is  the  most  ambitious,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  sketchy,  of  Herr  Goerres' 
essays.  It  is  intended,  if  we  apprehend  him 
rightly,  to  protect  his  "  NUherrecht,"  to  patent 
under  his  name  certain  ideas  and  suggestions 
which  he  may  one  day  fully  work  out,  and 
also  to  guard  by  its  brevity  against  such  a 
pecuniary  loss  as  W.  Mannhardt's  lengthier 
]Vald-  Hhd  Vi-ldkiilte  is  understood  to  have 
caused.  A  part  at  least  of  his  conclusions 
may  be  translated,  as  follows,  from  his  own 
summary : — 

"The  preceding  iuve.stigations  liave  made  it 
probable  that  the  bewildering  swarm  of  Greek 
deities  may  be  reduced  to  a  few  head.9.  To 
reduce  likewise  the  myths  about  them  to  their 
simple  original  form,  we  need  only  remember  that 
the  Greek  pantheon  was  developed  from  a  union 
of  many  different  local  cults  ;  that  this  union  was 
brought  about  by  theocratic,  political,  and  historical 
iniluences,  and  completed  by  the  activity  of  poets 
and  mythographers ;  that  the  myths  and  names 
of  gods  belong  to  dilfereut  times  as  well  as  to 
different  i^laces ;  and  that  very  different  names 
have  been  given  within  the  same  cult  to  different 
manifestations  of  the  same  deity,  while  the  names 
have  also  often  been  bodied  out  into  independent 
mythical  i^ersons.  But  the  origin  of  Greek  myths 
and  cidts  is  not  to  be  looked  for  on  Greek  soil, 
but  in  "  Maeonia" — i.e.,  Mysia  and  Troas,  Phrygia 
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aud  Caria.  .  .  .  Evpii  beyond  this,  beyond 
Taurus  and  Zagnis,  may  Greek  myths  with  cults 
answering  to  them  bo  traced,  as  far  as  Babylon 
aud  Assyria,  till  they  disappear  in  the  districts  of 
Pontus  and  South  Caucasus,  "tio  sharp  distinction 
is  possible  between  "  Maeonian "  and  "Semitic" 
myths  and  cults ;  they  are  s5  interwoven  and 
show  so  much  resemblance  that  a  close  kinship  of 
the  races  too  must  be  assumed.  The  Semitic,  and 
no  less  the  Egyptian,  cults  and  myths  point,  like 
the  Maeonian,  beyond  Babylon  to  the  lauds  south 
of  Caucasus  and  Caspian,  and  these  lands  must  be 
regarded  as  the  source  of  all  Indo-Germanic  myths 
and  cults.  These  arose,  in  outlhic,  in  ancient 
agricultural  states  under  priestly  government ;  and 
accordingly  the  myths  and  the  religion  of  ludo- 
Germans,  Semites,  and  Egyptians  are  at  bottom 
nil  agricultural." 

Dtinkle  WiJrtir.  Von  J.  M.  Stowasser. 
(Wien  :  Teiupsky.)  This  little  pamphlet  of 
thirty-two  pages  contains  notes  on  some  eighty 
Latin  words  of  which  the  derivations  or  forms 
are  doubtful.  The  now  etymologies  suggested 
are  in  all  cases  ingenious,  and  in  some  cases 
probably  right ;  certainly  the  Latin  scholar  and 
the  philologist  will  alike  do  well  not  to  ignore 
the  little  treatise.  A  few  specimens  ■will  sliow 
the  writer's  .strength  and  weakness.  Not-i- 
i-his,  which  ought,  if  derived  from  nurus, 
to  have  a  short  instead  of  a  long  /,  is  ex- 
plained as  "  neu  auf  dem  Hofc,"  i.e.,  'uovi- 
cicius,  according  to  a  legal  definition  novicia 
mancipia  sunt  quae  anno  ■nondnm  servicrint. 
Amoeniis  is  made  out  to  be  ad-mncnna — that  is, 
' '  suburban, ' '  and  hence,  in  a  general  sense, ' '  plea- 
sant"— shades  of  Eosherville  I  I'arricidhna  is 
connected  with  *iiarriis,  supposed  to  mean 
"  open,"  so  that  the  whole  word  would  denote 
"  open  murder."  17o/((j'e  is  separated  from  vis 
and  joined  on  to  viula,  as  "to  stain,"  for  which 
sense  Herr  Stowasser  quotes  Vergil's  familiar 
sanguineu  violacerif  ostni  si  qitis  ihur,  and 
similarly  fcrro  violarinms  ai/ros,  "we  have 
reddened  the  fields  with  blood."  Other  words 
are  supplied  with  Greek  origins.  Caertmonia, 
for  instance,  becomes  a  hybrid,  "die  x'^P^- 
Pilicht"  ;  funditare  {rerba  fitnditas  in  Plautus, 
aud  the  like)  is  referred  to  ir<pei')Soi,-ti  through 
fiinda  for  *s/itnda,  "  a  sling  "  ;  triumphits  is 
explained  from  a  Greek  'rpiojudioj  {oiifii),  and 
fctialis,  from  a  Greek  'ip-nTna,  "  embassy,"  a 
word  presumed  by  the  common  noun  Trpo(pnTfla. 
Some  of  these  etymologies  are  obviously  very 
hazardous ;  others,  if  not  conclusive,  seem 
very  nearly  so.  That  suggested  for  viularc  is 
peculiarly  attractive,  because  Vergil  so  fre- 
quently uses  words  in  their  literal  senses,  rcccns 
with  the  meaning  "  wet,''  laetns  with  the 
meaning  "fruitful,"  and  so  forth. 

Die.  f/riechisrhvn.  Diahktc.  Von  Otto  Hoffmann. 
I.  Der  siid-achUischo  Dialokt.  (Gottingon : 
Vandenhoeck  u.  Euprecht.)  Dr.  Hoffmann  is 
known  to  philologists  as  author  of  a  somewhat 
inadequate  treatise  on  the  "  Indogermanic 
Present,"  and  a.s  ojipouent  of  Dr.  Meister  in  a 
controversy  about  the  Greek  dialects — which 
controversy,  in  certain  of  its  features,  much 
resembles  other  German  controversies.  The 
present  work  seems  to  be  in  some  measure 
a  continuation  of  this  dispute.  It  is  marked  out 
in  the  preface  as  a  distinct  contrast  to  Dr. 
Meister's  volume  on  the  Arcadmn  and  Cyprian 
dialects,  and,  though  written  before  that  volume 
was  published,  appears  to  have  been  issued 
because  the  author  was  dissatisfied  with  Dr. 
Meister's  work.  The  present  writer  holds  no 
brief  for  Dr.  Meister,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  is  difficult  to  sec  the  need  of  two  sepa- 
rate treatises  on  the  Accidence  and  Syntax  of  the 
Greek  dialects.  Dr.  Meister  is  but  human ; 
there  are  one  or  two  points  in  which  the  newer 
writer  may  possibly  bo  nearer  the  truth.  But 
the  fonncr  work  is  certainly  good,  and  criti- 
cisms on  it  would  be  most  conveniently  lodged 
in  a  jiamphlet,  or  in  anything  excejit  a  wholly 
parallel  treatise.     The  basis  of  Dr.  Hoffmann's 


views  is  partly  shown  by  his  title.  His  "  Soutn- 
Achaean  "  denotes  only  Arcadian  and  Cyprian  ; 
but  ho  accepts  the  theory  that  Aio\*rs  and  'Axaiol 
are  etymologically  the  same  word,  the  latter 
being  'Ax  -aiFo-  and  the  fomier  A!Fa-,  and  hence 
he  proceeds  to  identify  Aeolid  and  Achaean. 
Accordingly,  the  scheme  of  Greek  dialects  is 
somewhat  altered  ;  Ionic  and  Doric  remain  as 
they  did,  but  Aefilic  extends  its  sway  over  part 
of  the  Peloponnese  and  Cyprus.  In  order  to 
avoid  confusion  with  the  Aeolic  of  the  Asiatic 
coast.  Dr.  Hoffmann  does  not  call  this  Aeolic, 
but  Achaean,  and  his  Achaean  falls  in  Southern 
and  Northern  divisions.  We  cannot  say  that 
this  theory  seems  to  us  proven.  It  is  plausible  ; 
but,  till  it  is  proved  or  disproved,  its  place  is — 
wo  submit — in  a  journal,  not  in  an  elaborate 
work. 


THE  AMERICAN   ORIENTAL  SOCIETY. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  New  York 
Nation  : 

"  Boston  :  May  IG,  1891. 

"The  American  Oriental  Society  held  its  spring 
meetiug  in  Boston  and  Cambridge  during  the  past 
two  days.  This  is  the  last  of  the  half-yearly  meet- 
ings which  have  been  held  since  the  year  1818,  the 
society  having  decided  to  hold  one  meeting  a  year 
of  longer  duration  during  the  Easter  week.  The 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  has  Just  passed  a 
bUl  authorizing  the  society  '  to  hold  its  meetings 
in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  and 
in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  provided,  however, 
that  the  said  society  shall  meet  within  this  Com- 
monwealth at  least  once  iu  three  years.'  The 
society  is  thus  enabled  to  accommodate  itself  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  study  of  Oriental  languages 
in  all  our  great  universities,  aud  to  meet  iu  rota- 
tion at  the  difl'orent  centres  of  Oriental  learning. 
It  was  also  resolved  to  abolish  the  classical  section 
of  the  society,  the  American  I'hilological  Associa- 
tion doing  all  the  work  in  this  line  of  research . 

"The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year :  President,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Hayes  Ward,  of  the  Independent ;  Vice-Presidents, 
President  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Prof.  J.  Henry  Thayer,  Harvard,  Prof.  Isaac  H. 
Hall,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art ;  Kecording 
Secretary,  Prof.  David  G.  Lyon,  Harvard ; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Prof.  Charles  U.  Lanman, 
Harvard :  Directors,  Prof.  Paul  Haupt,  Johns 
Hopkins;  Prof.  R.  J.  H.  (iottheil,  Columbia  Col- 
lege ;  Prof.  M.  Bloomfield,  Johns  Hopkins ;  Prof. 
John  Phelps  Taylor,  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary; Prof.  Edward  W.  Hopkins,  Bryu  Mawr 
College  ;  Prof.  A.  L.  Frothlngham,  Princeton  Col- 
lege ;  and  Mr.  Talcott  Williams,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Press. 

"  Prof.  David  G.  Lyon,  the  curator,  escorted  the 
members  through  the  new  Semitic  Museum  of  Har- 
vard University,  which  has  lately  been  establi.shed 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schill,  of 
New  York.  The  museum  consists  chielly  of  casts 
of  the  principal  Assyrian  aud  Babylonian  monu- 
ments in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Louvre. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  original  Babylo- 
nian contract-tablets  and  seals,  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
and  Syriac  MSS.,  and  eome  Arabic  coins.  The 
announcement  was  made,  through  Provost  Pepper, 
that  the  important  collection  of  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  antiquities  in  the  museum  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  would  be  open  for  the  use  of 
scholars  from  July  1,  1891. 

"Nearly  forty  papers  were  presented,  and  it 
was  gratifying  to  note  that  a  number  of  them  came 
from  the  younger  members  of  the  society,  as  it 
evidences  the  growing  interest  shown  in  these  lines 
of  study.  Six  papers  were  presented  by  men  from 
the  graduate  department  of  Yale,  four  of  them 
being  students  of  Dr.  Robert  F.  Harper.  Mr. 
Lester  Bradner  (Yale)  discussed  '  The  Order  of  the 
Sentence  in  the  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions,' 
Mr.  Carl  J.  Elofsou  (Yale)  '  The  Position  of  the 
Adjective  in  Assyrian,'  .ind  Mr.  Charles  F.  Kent 
'  Annection  in  Assyrian.'  Mr.  James  H.  Breasted 
(Yale),  in  a  paper  on  '  The  t)rder  of  Words  in  the 
Hebrew  Portions  of  Daniel,'  showed  by  the  decay 
of  syntax  the  probable  late  date  of  the  book  of 


Daniel.  By  the  comparison  of  the  syntax  in  this 
book  with  that  in  three  others,  he  arranges  their 
position  in  time  as  follows :  Ezekiel,  Malachi, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Daniel— a  conclusion  which  is 
verified  by  other  considerations.  Prof.  Nestle  of 
Tiibingen  sent  a  note  on  verse  31  of  Psalm  Ixviii. 
Dr.  Robert  F.  Harper  (Y'ale)  discussed  '  Some 
Syntactical  Points  iu  the  Esar-haddon  Inscrip- 
tions,' and  Prof.  William  R.  Harper  (Yale),  '  Some 
of  the  Imperfects  iu  the  Deutero-Isaiah.'  Mr. 
George  N.  Newman  (Yale),  iu  a  paper  on  '  Con- 
traction in  Arabic,'  laid  down  the  rule  that  '  all 
change  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  weak  letters 
is  brought  about  directly  by  the  vowels  ;  and  the 
nature  of  the  resulting  change  is  subject  directly 
to  the  nature  of  the  vowels  present.' 

"Mr.  James  R.  Jcwett  (Brown)  presented  a 
collection  of  '  Arabic  Proverbs  and  Proverbial 
Phrases,'  collected,  translated,  and  annotated. 
Mr.  George  A.  Reissner  (Harvard),  in  a  paper 
entitled  '  Comparison  of  Assyrian ,  Hebrew,  and 
Phoenician  Proper  Names,'  showed  how  the  same 
general  forms  are  found  in  the  proper  names  of 
these  languages,  and  upon  what  general  ijrinciples 
these  names  are  built  up.  Prof.  George  A.  Barton 
(Bryn  Mawr)  discussed  Esar-haddon's  account  of 
the  restoration  of  Ishtar's  Temple  at  Erech. 
President  Charles  W.  Benton  presented  the  Arabic 
text  and  translation  of  the  preface  of  the  '  Book 
of  the  Meeting  of  the  Two  Seas,'  by  Nasif  el 
Yaziji. 

"  Prof.  Isaac  H.  Hall  (Metropolitan  Museum) 
gave  a  '  Tentative  Biography  of  tl:e  Syriac  Publi- 
cations in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Oroomiah.'  Prof. 
Hall  also  presented  photographs  of  a  bronze 
statuette  recently  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  It  was  found  at  Pietralgiua,  near 
Benevento.  It  represents  Hercules  after  a  Greco- 
Phoenician  concept ;  he  is  iu  the  attitude  of  attack, 
and  has  on  the  lion's  skin,  and  carries  the  bow.  It 
has  been  proved  to  date  not  five  years  from  the 
year  330  ii  c.  by  coins  belonging  to  the  Phoenician 
dynasty  of  Citium,  and  by  Phoenician  inscriptions 
in  the  Metropolitan  and  British  Museums.  Prof. 
R.  J.  U.  Gottheil  (Columbia)  read  a  paper  on  '  An 
Unknown  Syriac  Grammarian,'  and  a  note  on  the 
Alhambra  vase  in  the  possession  of  BIr.  Charles 
A.  Dana,  which  turns  out  to  have  been  made 
within  the  last  twenty- five  years. 

"  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Tolman  (Yale)  discussed  '  The 
Syntax  of  the  Old  Persian  Inscriptions '  ;  Prof. 
A.  V.  W.  Jackson  (Columbia)  spoke  ou  the  native 
place  of  Zoroaster.  His  origin  is  disputed,  one 
tradition  placing  it  in  Media,  the  other  in  Bactria. 
The  '  Bundahish '  says  that  on  the  river  Darya  was 
the  home  of  Zaradusht.  Two  passages  in  the 
'  Avesta '  embody  the  same  tradition.  We  have, 
probably,  to  think  of  the  river  Darya  in  Atropateue. 
He  was  probably  cast  out  of  his  own  country,  so 
that  his  activity  was  in  the  East ;  heucc  the  double 
tradition.  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney  scut  a  paper  on 
'  The  Perfect  and  Imperfect  in  the  Brahnuinas.' 
The  two  tenses  seem  t)  be  mainly  equivalent  in 
signification ;  they  aS9  freely' mingled,  though  the 
general  preference  for  the  imijcrl'ect  is  greatly 
marked ;  the  increased  use  of  the  perfect  ia,  at 
times,  a  sign  of  a  later  date.  Prof.  Edward  W. 
Hopkins  (Bryn  Mawr)  spoke  of  '  The  Development 
of  the  Vedic  Yama  from  an  Earthly  King  of  the 
Blessed  to  a  Lord  of  Hell.'  This  process  was  the 
residt  of  the  Indra-cult.  Indra  became  the  chief 
god,  and  Y''ama  was  put  down  :  then,  all  that  was 
left  for  him  was  to  be  lord  over  the  bad. 

"  Mr.  Lysander  Dickcrman  spoke  of  the  tiblet 
discovered  by  Mr.  WUbur  near  Pliylae,  which 
alludes  to  the  seven  years  of  famine  iu  Egypt.  It 
seems  to  belong  to  the  Ptolemaic  era,  and  the 
material  to  be  taken  from  the  Septuagint.  Dr. 
Samuel  A.  Binion  described  the  Abbott  collection 
of  Egyi^tiau  antiquities  now  in  the  New  York 
Historical  Society's  rooms,  and  Dr.  F.  Wendel  the 
Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  Pcabody  Museum  at 
Cambridge.  I'rof.  Charles  R.  Lanman  (Harvard) 
called  attention  to  '  Jars  with  Distinctive  Jlarks  of 
Sex.'  Such  Jars  are  mentioned  in  the  Hindu 
burial  service :  Schliemann  found  them  during 
his  excavations  ;  and  they  have  turned  up  in  China, 
Japan,  and  Ecuador.  Some  of  the  South  American 
specimens  were  shown  and  explained  by  Prof. 
Putnam,  the  curator  of  the  Peabody  .Aluseum. 

"  The  Eocietv  adjourned  to  meet  at  Easter, 
1892. 

"R.J.  H.  G." 
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OBITUARY. 

PROF.    P.   M.   DUNCAN,   F.R.S. 

By  the  death  of  this  genial  professor,  who 
had  long  held  the  chair  of  geology  iu  King's 
College,  London,  a  well-known  figure  dis- 
appears from  the  scientific  circles  of  the 
metropolis. 

Enthusiastic  as  a  student  of  natural  science, 
Dr.  Duncan  many  years  ago  forsook  the  practice 
of  medicine,  and  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
pursuit  of  geology,  palaeontology,  and  zoology. 
As  a  teacher  ho  was  eminently  popular.  Fluent 
and  lucid  in  speech,  gifted  with  a  soft  voice  and 
a  commanding  presence,  pleasing  and  familiar 
in  his  style,  Dr.  Duncan  was  a  scientific  lecturer 
of  the  rarest  type.  His  favourite  studies  per- 
tained to  fossil  corals,  and  in  this  department 
he  made  a  distinctive  mark.  As  a  working 
palaeontologist  ho  was  judicious,  sagacious,  and 
painstaking.  It  is  true  he  lacked  the  advantage 
of  extended  travel,  which  is  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  philosophic  naturalist ; 
but,  for  all  that,  he  possessed  a  breadth  of 
view  which  lifted  him  above  the  level  of  the 
species-maker,  and  frequently  led  hira,  while 
studying  his  fossils,  to  discuss  some  of  the 
great  problems  of  .ancient  physical  geography. 
His  familiarity  with  the  fossil  corals  of  the 
British  strata  enabled  him  to  sujiplement,  for 
the  Palaeoutographical  Society,  the  classical 
work  of  Mibie-Edwards  and  Haime.  To  the 
I'ahuiiidoUKjia  liuiira  he  contributed  a  valuable 
monograph  on  the  Fossil  Corals  and  Alcyouaria 
of  iSind;  and,  iu  conjunction  with  Mr.  Percy 
Sladen,  other  works  on  Fossil  Echinoids  froui 
India. 

With  Indian  geology  Prof.  Duncan  became 
closely  connected  by  his  position  as  lecturer  in 
the  Engineering  College  at  Coopers'  Hill ;  and 
it  was  with  the  view  of  assisting  his  students 
there  that  he  prepared  his  Ahairad  of  the 
Oeolofiy  of  India.  After  the  death  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  Prof.  Duncan  revised  the  useful 
manual  well  known  as  Lyell's  Stwlent's 
Elements  of  Geology.  With  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  Prof.  Duncan's  relations 
had  been  of  a  most  intimate  character.  For 
seven  years  he  acted  as  one  of  its  honorary 
secretaries;  in  1870  and  1877  he  filled  the 
presidential  chair;  and  in  1881  ho  received 
the  highest  honour  wliich  the  society  can  be- 
stow— the  award  of  the  WoUaston  medal.  Of 
the  Linnean  Society  he  was  also  an  honoured 
member,  being,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  one 
of  its  vice-presidents.  It  was  this  society  that 
published,  in  1884,  his  important  work  entitled 
Revision  of  the  Families  and  Genera  of  the 
Sclerodermic  Zoantharia.  As  a  popular  writer 
on  zoology  he  was  widely  known  by  his  con- 
tributions to  Cassell's  Natural  History,  a  work 
of  which  he  was  also  editor. 

For  some  time  past  Prof.  Duncan's  scientific 
and  literary  activity  had  been  waning ;  and  on 
last  Friday  week.  May  29,  he  was  released  by 
the  kindly  touch  of  death  from  a  painful  and 
protracted  illness.  He  was  in  his  sixty-seventh 
year.  On  Monday  morning  his  remains  were 
laid  to  rest  at  Chiswick,  in  the  presence  of  a 
small  circle  of  naturalists,  assembled  to  pay 
their  final  tribute  of  respect  to  a  gifted  fellow- 
worker  and  a  valued  and  warm-hearted  friend. 

F.  W.  E. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

Db.  Archilald  Geikie,  director-general  of 
the  geological  survey,  was  among  those  on 
whom  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's  birthday. 

The  gold  medal  of  the  Linnean  Society  has 
this  year  been  awarded  to  Dr.  Edouard  Bornet, 
of  Paris,  for  his  researches  in  botany.  His 
earliest  publications  relate  to  the  structure  and 
life-history  of  Fungi  and  Lichens  ;  but  his  name 


is  best  known  for  the  important  researches,  in 
which,  with  his  friend  M.  Thuret,  he  has  been 
for  some  years  engaged,  on  the  life  histories  of 
Algae,  and  for  his  valuable  contributions  on 
this  subject  in  the  Etudes  Phyeiilotjii/ues  and 
the  Notes  Alyologiques,  with  their  beautiful 
illustrations. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  held  on  May  2G,  Mr. 
George  Berkley  was  elected  president,  in  suc- 
cession to  Sir  John  Coode.  The  total  number 
of  members  of  all  classes  (including  students) 
is  now  6,064.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were 
£24,274  ;  the  investments  are  valued  at  £50,000, 
beside  freeholds  that  have  cost  £40,000,  and 
trust-funds  amounting  to  more  than  £20,000. 

On  Saturday  week,  Juno  1.3,  the  Geologists' 
Association  will  make  a  joint  excursion,  with 
the  Hampshire  Field  Club,  to  Selbome,  walking 
from  Alton,  and  visiting  Gilbert  White's  house. 
The  Wakes,  by  permission  of  General  Parr. 
The  directors  of  the  excursion  are  Mr.  P.  L. 
Sclater  and  Mr.  W.  Whitaker. 

Schcjol  Diet.  By  Clement  Dukes,  M.D. 
(Percival.)  Dr.  Dukes's  writings  upon  school 
hygiene  have  added  fresh  lustre  even  to  Rugby. 
In  this  modest  treatise  of  less  than  201)  well- 
printed  pages,  he  has  not  merely  laid  down  the 
principles  upon  which  school  diet  ought  to  be 
regulated — these  may  be  found  in  any  text- 
book— ho  has  also  minutely  applied  those  prin- 
ciples to  the  daily  needs  of  growing  boys  and 
girls  at  work  and  at  play.  Here  at  least,  if 
nowhere  else,  bewildered  housemasters  will 
find  systematic  information  upon  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  food  required  for  different 
meals,  upon  the  proper  times  and  best  arrange- 
ments for  meals,  and  upon  many  other  matters 
of  difficulty  and  importance  for  them  to  know. 
Determined  to  leave  no  excuse  for  improper, 
insufiioient,  or  monotonous  meals  —  for, 
as  he  somewhat  sententiously  observes, 
"monotony  of  diet  generates  monotony  of 
character " — the  author  has  actually  drawn 
up  separate  menus  for  the  breakfasts  and 
dinners  of  a  whole  month.  The  work  is  an 
excellent  one,  full  of  common  sense  and  of 
special  knowledge,  based  upon  a  wide  ex- 
perience of  the  ignorances  and  necessities  of 
boys  and  their  caterers,  and  may  be  confidently 
recommended  as  a  practical  manual  of  diet  for 
schools. 


PHILOLOGl    NOTES. 

MESSR3.  LrzAC  &  Co.,  of  Great  Eussell- 
street,  will  publish  in  the  course  of  the  present 
month  an  English  edition  of  Prof.  Carl 
Capeller's  Sanskrit- Wiirterhuch  (1888),  which 
possesses  the  merit  of  being  the  cheapest  and 
most  concise  dictionary  of  Sanskrit  in  existence. 
Based  upon  the  larger  and  smaller  Petersburg 
dictionaries,  it  is  meant  to  furnish  a  vocabulary 
to  Bohtliugk's  Chrestomathy,  to  the  seventy 
hymns  of  the  Eigveda  translated  by  Geklner  and 
Kaegi,  to  the  twelve  hymns  edited  by  Windisch, 
and  to  the  parts  of  the  Satapatha-brahma/ia 
edited  by  Weber,  besides  Nala  and  the  dramas 
of  Killidasa.  It  also  professes  to  contain  a 
complete  list  of  roots  and  primitive  words  in 
Sanskrit ;  and  it  marks  the  accent  in  authen- 
ticated cases,  the  method  followed  being  that 
first  introduced  by  L.  von  Schroeder  in  his 
Maitrayaiii  Saf/ihita — the  acute  being  indicated 
by  a  vertical  stroke  above,  and  the  circumflex 
by  a  curve  below,  the  accented  syllable. 

It  is  pi-obably  the  circumstance  that  Sir 
James  Eedhouse's  complete  Turkish-English 
Dictionary  was  printed  in  Constantinople, 
which  has  deprived  the  English  world  of  an 
opportunity  to  know  more  about  one  of 
the  greatest  lexicographical  triumjihs  of  our 
time.  The  book  was  finished  last  year,  after 
some  fifteen  years'  incessant  labour  ou  the  part 


of  the  author,  and  is  in  itself  equivalent  to  the 
work  of  a  lifetime.  The  American  Mission 
Press  at  Constantinople  deserves  much  credit 
for  the  excellence  of  the  typography,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  pages  have  been  made  to 
combine  cleames»  and  legibility  with  the 
utmost  copiousness  of  matter.  There  are  2224 
pages  printed  in  double  columns,  comprising 
about  70,000  separate  articles;  and  yet  the 
bulk  of  the  book  is  not  unmanageable,  as 
it  is  bound  in  a  single  thickish  imperitd  octavo 
volume.  It  may  be  regarded  either  as  a 
Turkish,  or  as  an  Arabic  or  Persian  Dictionary, 
all  the  usual  and  necessary  words  of  the  two 
subsidiary  languages  being  comprised  in  the 
alphabet.  The  scholar  who  possesses  this 
latest  work  of  Sir  James  Redhouse  will  have  no 
need  of  Meninski,  Richardson,  Bianchi,  or 
Zenker ;  and  the  price  of  the  book  is  as 
moderate  as  its  learning  is  stupendous.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  i)arallel  to  this 
extraordinary  achievement  of  patient  erudition, 
except  in  the  monumental  work  of  Littrc.  Mr. 
Quaritch  is  the  London  agent  from  whom  the 
book  may  be  procured. 

Prof.  Heinrich  August  ScnoETENSACK, 
distinguished  by  his  researches  in  both  Teutonic 
and  Romance  languages,  recently  died  at 
Stendal,  in  Germany,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
Among  his  earlier  works  may  bo  mentioned 
The  Thracians ;  the  Forefathers  of  (he  Ooths, 
which  contains  a  brief  collection  of  passages 
from  classical  authors  in  support  of  the 
Germanic  kinship  of  the  Thracians.  His  last 
work.s  were :  Etymoloyiselie  Untersucliunyeu  atif 
derii  Gehiete  der  franziisiaehen  Spraclic  (188^); 
and  Franz-iisisch  Etyuioloyischea  ]\'iJrterbnch 
(1890).  In  the  latter  a  large  number  of  words 
whose  Germanic  origin  would  not  easily  be 
suspected,  are  shown  to  be  connected  with  the 
linguistic  stock  of  the  Goths. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 
EisKiN  Society. — {Friday,  May  ii2.) 

The  Rev.  J.  V.  Favnthoki-e  in  the  chair. — Mr. 
George  Thomsou,  of  Woodhouse  Mills,  Hudders- 
field,  read  a  paper  on  "  Industrial  Partnership 
and  its  Kuskinism."  Mr.  Thomson  sa'd  that  he 
had  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  one  of  the 
most  important  of  our  home  industries — the  pro- 
duction of  woollen  and  worsted  cloths.  This  had 
become  so  complicated  and  degraded  by  the  contest 
lor  cheajmess  and  profit  that  it  was  imiwssible  for 
any  one  to  give  more  than  a  passing  thought  out- 
side the  production  of  things  that  would  not  only 
sell,  but  yield  a  proiit.  There  were  two  false 
principles  at  work.  The  first  was  that  business 
was  becoming  so  terribly  difficult  to  carry  on  with- 
out losing  self-respect,  that  we  must  make  all  the 
profit  we  could.  The  second  was  a  principle  for 
which  the  iieople  themselves  were  sadly  to  blame, 
because  they  said  we  must  buy  as  cheaply  as 
possible  ;  the  result  of  which  was  the  various 
forms  of  adulteration  and  the  grinding  down  of 
the  wages  of  labour.  For  the  last  four  or  five 
years  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  applying 
the  principles  of  profit-sharing  to  the  particular 
industry  in  which  he  was  engaged.  There  were 
three  true  principles  on  which  to  work.  The  first 
was  the  principle  of  fraternity,  by  which  the 
selfish  interest  iu  the  individual  was  suborduiated 
to  the  common  good.  The  second  and  third 
principles  were  those  of  the  making  of  honest 
goods  and  the  equitable  division  of  profits.  In 
their  own  case  the  works  were  managed  by  a 
committee  elected  by  the  shareholders[or  members, 
many  of  these  being  workers  in  the  mills.  The 
work  of  the  committee  gave  the  members  a  more 
intelligent  interest  iu  business  than  that  of  mere 
wage-paid  servants.  The  application  of  the  second 
principle  of  only  producing  honest  goods  had  been 
carried  out  in  its  strict  entirety.  With  reference 
to  the  application  of  the  third  principle,  that  of 
the  equitable  division  of  the  fruits  of  labour,  there 
was  a  diridend  upon  the  capital  of  5  per  cent., 
and  no  participation  in  the  i^rofits.     This  was  a 
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first  charge  upon  the  profits  of  the  concern.  They 
devoted  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  to  a  reserve 
fund  until  that  fund  should  amount  to  10  per  cent. 
of  the  capital.  Five-niuths  of  the  remainder  were 
distributed,  according  to  their  wages,  among  the 
persons  who  had  been  employed  in  the  work  not 
less  than  six  months.  Tue  remaining  four-ninths 
were  applied  as  was  thought  most  advantageous 
towards  fiu-thering  the  business.  They  had  not 
yet  got  into  that  position  when  they  could  give 
much  attention  to  the  formation  of  a  benevolent 
scheme ;  but  at  present,  if  any  of  their  people 
were  ill,  they  received  a  portion  of  their  wages, 
though  no  particular  period  was  fixed.  A  large 
portion  of  the  business  is  conducted  on  strictly 
cash  principles.  The  amount  of  goods  sold  since 
the  commencement  has  been  £106,4.50,  upon  which 
£26,292  in  wages  have  been  paid.  The  profits  for 
last  year  were  so  far  satisfactory  tha*--,  after 
writing  off  a  loss  for  1889  and  paying  interest  and 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  upon  capital, 
a  balance  of  £144  was  left  to  be  divided.— A  dis- 
cussion followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Southey,  West, 
Viney,  Smart,  and  the  chairman  took  part. 

EoYAL  Society  of  Literatvre. — {Wednesday, 
May  27.) 

W.  Knighton,  Esq.,  vice-president,  in  the  chair. — 
The  chairman  opened  the  meeting  by  a  feeling 
allusion  to  the  loss  the  society  had  sustained  in  the 
sudden  death  of  its  late  president.  Sir  Patrick 
C'olquhoim,  whom  he  described  as  a  man  of 
profound  and  accurate  learning,  of  genial  and 
sympathetic  manners,  and  of  a  most  extensive 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  great  legal 
work  of  Sir  Patrick,  his  Simwiary  of  lioman  Civil 
Law,  his  valuable  contributions  to  the  society's 
Transactions,  and  the  honours  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  King  of  Greece,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the 
King  of  Saxony,  and  our  own  Sovereign  and 
universities,  were  also  mentioned,  but  particularly 
Sir  Patrick's  devotion  to  the  society,  of  which  he 
had  been  fellow  for  nearly  half  a  century. — Mr. 
Adams  then  read  a  paper  on  "The  Origin  of 
Alphabets."  Mr.  Adams  maintains  that  Central 
Africa  was  the  cradle  of  our  race,  and  that  thence 
the  human  family  radiated,  through  Egypt,  north- 
ward to  Phoenicia  and  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  eastward  to  Mesopotamia,  India,  aud  China, 
and  westward  to  Greece  and  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Egypt  was  then  the  only  country 
possessing  a  rational  system  of  literary  symbols — 
the  hieratic  or  priestly  character  —  which,  as 
ChampoUion  had  shown,  was  a  cypher  founded  on 
natural  and  domestic  objects,  and  these  were  the 
foundation  of  hieroglyphs.  'They  were  carried  off 
by  emigrants,  wholly  or  partially,  and  became  the 
origin  of  the  various  alphabets.  Numerous 
examples  were  given  by  Mr.  Adams  to  prove  this, 
taken  from  classical  Greek,  Phoenician,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Babylonian,  Chinese,  Sanskrit,  Basque, 
and  Runic  alphabets.  The  paper  concluded  with 
an  attempt  to  trace  back  our  system  of  numbers 
and  musical  notation  to  the  hieroglyphs  of 
ancient  Egypt,  from  which  Mr.  Adams  maintains 
they  are  derived. 


FINE    ART. 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 
III. 
It  is  impossible  to  congratulate  Mr.  Hubert 
Herkomer  on  the  series  of  portraits  which, 
according  to  his  wont,  he  exhibits  this  year. 
They  are  all  marked  by  that  muddiness,  that 
want  of  frankness  and  of  brilliancy  of  colour,  to 
which  the  Anglo-Bavarian  painter  has  of  late 
too  much  accustomed  us,  and  arc  distinguished, 
too,  rather  by  a  superficial  affectation  of  breadth 
than  by  a  really  searching  vigour  of  modelling. 
Unredeemed  by  any  charm  of  colour  or  com- 
position is  the  large  full-length  "  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow,  Bart."  ;  while  somewhat  better  are 
"The  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,"  the 
conception  of  which  is  characterised  by  a  certain 
dignity,  and  "  Colonel  Kitchener,  R.E.,"  which 
latter  is,  however,  spoilt  by  a  palpably  sham 
and  conventional  oriental  background. 


This  year  the  New  Gallery  shows  Mr.  J.  J. 
Shannon's  ability  as  a  suave  and  accomplished 
delineator  of  feminine  charms  to  greater 
advantage  than  does  the  Royal  Academy.  He 
satisfies  by  the  thoroughness  of  his  technique 
and  his  easy  accomplishment  of  the  not  very 
complex  tasks  which  he  sets  himself ;  but  he 
would  exercise  a  higher  fascination  could  he 
get  rid  of  the  leatheriness  of  texture  which  in 
his  canvases  almost  invariably  mars  the  flesh 
of  his  female  sitters.  The  "  Mrs.  George  Coats  " 
here  is  a  solid  and  satisfactory  performance,  pre- 
senting itself  with  something  of  the  strength 
of  impression  which  marks  the  work  of  the 
painter's  master  and  prototype,  M.  Carolus- 
Duran. 

Euggedness,  manly  vigour,  and  an  essentially 
English  style  are  just  now  the  main  character- 
istics of  that  able  and  convinced  portrait- 
painter,  Mr.  William  Carter,  whose  execution, 
unfortunately,  with  all  its  breadth,  has  still  in 
it  an  element  of  muddle  and  uncertainty. 
Very  sympathetic  is,  nevertheless,  his  large 
full-length  "The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and 
Nottingham,"  and  still  more  so  "  The  Rev. 
Fredk.  Pretyman,  B.D.,"  in  the  absolute 
simplicity  of  which  lurks  an  element  of  the 
truest  pathos. 

Little  remains  to  be  said  to-day  of  the  earnest 
and  severe  portraiture  of  Mr.  Ouless,  who 
maintains,  on  the  whole,  the  high  standard 
which  he  has  created  for  himself,  but  with  it 
his  besetting  mannerisms  of  dryness  and  too 
apparent  labour  of  execution.  In  the  three- 
quarter  length  showing  Col.  J.  W. 
Malcolm,  M.P.,  in  the  uniform  of  a  Scotch 
volunteer  regiment,  a  manifest  effort  has  been 
made  to  assume  a  freer,  franker  stylo  of  execu- 
tion, such  as  distinguished  the  late  Frank  Holl ; 
but  this  effort  has  hardly  had  very  successful 
results,  seeing  that  the  canvas  is  marked  rather 
by  coarseness  and  a  blurred  execution,  than  by 
real  breadth.  The  "  Mrs.  G.  W.  Pope  "  proves 
once  more  that  the  portraiture  of  ladies,  even 
of  mature  years,  is  not  within  Mr.  Ouless's 
means,  but  "The  Lord  Edward  Spencer 
Churchill "  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful manner. 

A  remarkable  debut  in  London  is  made  by  a 
young  American  artist  of  great  promise,  Mrs. 
Mariette  Cotton,  who  has  evidently  acquired 
from  her  master,  M.  Carolus-Duran,  many  of 
the  secrets  of  his  powerful  palette,  and  with 
them  his  felicity  in  the  simple  and  direct  pre- 
sentation of  a  subject.  In  the  half-length  in 
oils,  "F.  T.  Martin,  Esq.,"  as  in  the  pastel, 
"  Mrs.  Mahlon  Sands,"  the  youthful  portrait- 
painter  reveals  exceptional  technical  accom- 
plishments. Her  standpoint  is  as  yet  very 
naturally  ultra-French  ;  and,  after  the  fashion 
of  many  of  her  most  accomplished  fellow- 
countrymen,  she  too  strongly  tinges  with  this 
acquired  colour  the  personality  of  her  sitters. 
But  if  she  canVetain  the  technical  mastery  thus 
early  achieved  in  the  French  atelier,  while  more 
fully  developing  her  own  artistic  individuality, 
she  will  bo  able  to  accomplish  great  things. 

Except  Mr.  Sargent's  "La  Carmencita," 
nothing  at  the  Royal  Academy  has  the  quality 
of  intense  vitality  in  the  same  degree  as  Mr. 
E.  J.  Gregory's  portrait,  "Elvira,  Daughter  of 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Todd,"  a  work  of  rare  power,  but 
unfortunately  marked  by  a  coarseness  of  fibre 
and  an  aggressive  rather  than  expressive  realism, 
such  as  too  often  militate  against  the  success  of 
this  gifted  artist.  The  little  "  Portrait  of  a 
Gentleman,"  by  M.  Jan  Van  Beers,  is  a  solid 
and  comparatively  unsensational  presentment 
of  a  not  very  interesting  individuality,  showing 
searching  draughtsmanship,  a  too  enamel-like 
execution  in  the  ilesh,  and  a  very  superficial 
and  commonplace  view  of  humanity. 
„  In  the  department  of  landscape,  the  elder,  the 
more  prosaic  and  obvious  school,  whose  pro- 
ductions   have  taken    so  deep  a  root  in  the 


affections  of  the  average  Briton,  that  they  will 
long  occupy  an  imposing  position  and  command 
a  market,  would  seem  for  the  moment  to  have 
regained  the  upper  hand,  and  to  have  crushed 
down  the  few  more  independent  and  poetic 
Nature-worshippers  of  the  younger  generation. 
Thus  positions  of  honour  are  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Goodall's,  in  its  way  imposing, 
scenic  prospect,  "  The  Isles  of  Loch  Lomond  "  ; 
by  Mr.  Peter  Graham's  "  Morning  Mists  "  and 
"  Evening,"  which  are  not  easily  distinguishable 
from  a  himdred  predecessors ;  by  Mr.  H.  W.  B. 
Davis's  highly  and  capably  wrought  cattle- 
pieces,  with  their  settings  of  river,  moor,  and 
mountain ;  by  Mr.  Vioat  Cole's  diploma  work, 
"Autumn  Morning";  by  Mr.  Leader's  finely 
designed  and  carefully-wrought,  but  harsh, 
metallic,  and  tonelesslandscapes  — the  grandiose 
"  Manchester  Ship  Canal :  AVorks  in  Progress 
at  Eastham,"  and  the  sunset  scene  "  Solitude." 

In  contrast  with  these  performances,  in 
which  many  a  well-established  formula,  many 
an  accepted  conventionality,  is  expressed  with 
varying  skill,  but  with  that  assurance  which 
arises  from  constant  repetition,  stand  out  some 
few — too  few — works  by  artists  of  less-assured 
position,  but  in  closer  contact  with  Nature,  and 
thus  more  favoured  confidants  of  her  secrets. 

Mr.  Adrian  Stokes's  "Through  the  Morning 
Mists,"  showing  in  early  morning  a  herd  of 
cattle  wandering  through  moist  herbage,  in  a 
watery  meadow  adjoLuiug  the  lofty  outskirts  of 
a  wood,  has  passages  of  great  beauty,  aud  is 
altogether  individual  in  its  view  of  a  not 
unfamiliar  subject.  Especially  admirable  are 
the  groups  of  cattle  half-enveloped  in  grey  mist ; 
but  much  less  successful  is  the  immediate  fore- 
ground. 

Another  of  our  landscape  painters  who  cannot 
approach  Nature  without  emotion  is  Mr.  Alfred 
East,  whose  "  Reedy  Mere  and  Sunlit  Hills," 
notwithstanding  a  certain  flimsiness  of  execu- 
tion, has  great  tenderness  and  beauty,  especially 
in  the  prospect  of  distant  snow-capped  hills 
dyed  a  ruddy  gold  by  the  setting  sun. 

Mr.  David  Murray  is  the  ablest  of  those 
younger  landscape  painters  who  steer  a  middle 
course  between  the  two  schools  wo  have 
attempted  to  differentiate.  He  shows  a  great 
felicity  in  the  choice  of  subjects  homely  yet 
beautiful,  and  in  their  elaboration  from  an 
effective,  yet  not  an  unduly,  scenic  point  of 
view.  Paintiness  is,  alas  !  Mr.  Murray's  bane ; 
we  cannot  escape  from  paint  in  his  light 
summer  skies,  in  his  finely-drawn  clumps  of 
trees,  in  his  mangolds,  or  his  gorse.  This  most 
unfortunate  of  defects  in  a  landscape  painter 
seriously  detracts  from  our  enjoyment  of  such 
well-considered  works  as  the  painter's  "  Gorse  " 
and  "  Mangolds,"  both  of  them  happily  and 
originally  conceived  and  otherwise  cleverly 
carried  out. 

"  Matonby  Marsh :  an  October  Night,"  by  Mr. 
T.  Hope  McLachlan,  is  distinguished  by  a 
happy  and  novel  rendering  of  the  mother-of- 
pearl  or  opal  tints  in  moonlit  clouds,  of  which 
masses  arc  shown  driving  across  a  wind-blown 
evening  sky.  The  execution  is,  however,  in 
other  respects,  far  from  perfect,  the  dimly- 
seen  earth  being  here  far  less  well-rendered 
than  the  heavens,  which  are  the  real  motive  of 
the  picture. 

As  an  example  of  pathetic  landscape — in- 
spired, it  may  be,  by  the  now  extinct  great 
French  school  of  the  last  generation — we  would 
point  to  Mr.  Robert  B.  Nisbet's  water-colour 
"A  Yorkshire  Moor" — an  absolutely  simjjle 
theme  rendered  with  penetrating  truth,  in  its 
essence  rather  than  its  detail. 

For  once  that  veteran  and  desei-vedly-popular 
painter,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hook,  falls  below  his  usual 
standard  of  excellence,  showing  signs  of  a 
decadence  which  we  hope  may  not  prove  to 
be  permanent.  The  best  of  this  year's  per- 
formances by  the  artist  is  a  sea-coast  subject  of 
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the  somewhat  too  familiar  typo,  with  sports- 
men shooting  wild  fowl,  called  "  Hit,  but  not 
Bagged."  The  Dutch  scone,  "  Willing  HeliJ- 
mates :  Fishing  Station  on  the  Maas,"  is  much 
wanting  in  Mr.  Hook's  usual  mastery  of  execu- 
tion, especially  by  contrast  with  last  year's 
admirable  performance  of  the  same  type.  In 
the  artist's  portrait  of  himself,  painted  by  in- 
vitation for  the  famous  Painters'  Gallery  at  the 
UfiKzi,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any 
special  vigour  should  be  displayed  by  a  hand 
not  greatly  accustomed  to  such  a  task.  Mr. 
Hook,  in  his  self-presentment,  inclines  less  to 
the  vigorous  realism  of  iSir  J.  E.  Millais,  as 
displayed  in  a  memorable  portrait  painted  of 
him  by  the  latter,  than  to  the  more  idealistic 
and  weaker  manner  which  characterises  Mr. 
Watts's  later  time. 

Even  Mr.  Henry  Moore  has  rarely  done  better 
than  in  his  sunset  at  sea,  called  "The  Setting 
Sun  now  gilds  the  Eastern  Sky,"  showing 
under  the  red  beams  of  the  departing  sun  an 
expanse  of  agitated  yet  not  angry  waves,  in 
which  various  conflicting  currents  are  marked 
out  with  the  rarest  and  most  unobtrusive  skill. 
Far  less  happy — as  is  usual  with  this  painter  — 
is  the  cloud-laden  sky,  finely  drawn  and 
modelled,  but  so  heavily  and  opaquely  rendered 
as  to  lack  true  atmospheric  effect. 

Various  causes  have  combined  to  render 
the  display  of  sculpture  a  less  striking  and 
important  one  than  those  of  the  last  few  years  ; 
and  yet  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the 
improved  standard  of  general  excellence  to  be 
observed  lately  in  the  productions  of  the  younger 
English  school  is  on  the  whole  maintained. 
Several  of  the  most  prominent  contributions  to 
the  sculpture  galleries  are  this  time  only  repro- 
ductions in  another  material  of  works  which 
have  already  been  seen  at  Burlington  House. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  "  Athlete  Struggling 
with  a  Python"  is  an  absolutely  identical 
replica  in  marble  of  the  well-known  bronze 
original,  and  recalls  with  even  an  added  vivid- 
ness both  its  merits  aftd  defects.  We  note  once 
more  the  President's  besetting  sin  as  a  sculptor, 
that  excessive  and  over-anxious  display  of  the 
muscular  structure  which  deprives  the  human 
figure  of  the  suppleness  of  life  and  of  that  unity 
given  by  the  natural  envelopment  of  the  flesh. 
Still,  the  care  and  skill  with  which  each  part 
is  modelled  deserve  and  command  respect. 

The  late  Sir  Edgar  Boehm's  last  work,  a 
marble  bust,  "  The  Lady  Brooke,"  is  not  a 
favourable  or  a  representative  specimen  of  his 
powers,  being  too  vacant  and  impersonal  for  a 
portrait,  and  moreover,  not  remarkable  for  any 
special  charm  either  of  conception  or  execution. 

Unusually  careful,  firm,  and  thorough  in 
modelling  is  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert's  simple  and 
charming  marble  bust,  "Daughter  of  Sir  Dyoc 
Duckworth,  M.D.,"  in  which,  however,  the 
sculptor  displays  what  is  for  him  an  unusual 
lack  of  taste  in  the  adjustment  of  the  lines  of 
the  dress  with  those  of  the  head.  It  is  question- 
able whether  this  same  artist's  very  ingenious 
experiments  in  decorative  art  have  not  been  a 
trifle  overpraised  by  enthusiastic  lovers  of  inno- 
vation ;  for  in  them  the  bold  disregard  of  the 
trammels  of  recognised  styles,  and  the  equally 
bold  adoption  of  mannerism,  often  approach 
to  licence.  His  little  silver  statuette  of 
"Victory"  has  movement  and  crantrie.  in  the 
bold  cast  of  its  voluminous  draperies ;  but  it  is 
ill-balanced,  and  too  nearly  approaches  to  that 
decadent  exaggeration — not  altogether  un- 
fascinating  in  its  mereti'ioious  showiness — • 
which  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Bernini 
and  his  school. 

A  triumph  of  subtle  and  undemonstrative 
modelling  is  Mr.  Onslow  Ford's  simple  head  of 
a  young  girl,  with  her  hair  closely  bound  by  a 
kerchief,  which  he  styles  "  A  Study."  The  art 
here  shown  is  not  of  the  supei-tieial  order, 
delighting  in  finish  of  the  obvious  and  easily 


attained  kind,  but  of  that  which  lovingly 
caresses  the  marble  until  it  almost  breathes  into 
it  the  breath  of  life.  Much  less  successful,  in 
our  opinion,  is  the  pseudo-Florentine  bust  in 
silvered  bronze  by  the  same  sculptor,  described 
as  "  Frederica,  Daughter  of  S.  Pepys  Cockerell, 
Esq."  This  just  nusses  a  true  individualisation 
of  the  model,  but  is  highly  decorati^  in 
general  aspect,  placed  as  it  is  on  one  of  those 
broad  bases  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  early 
Florentine  sculpture.  It  was  a  happy  idea  to 
incorporate  in  this  base  the  admirable  medallion 
of  the  sitter's  father,  Mr.  Cockerell,  to  render 
whose  expressive  features  has  evidently  been  to 
the  sculptor  a  grateful  task. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  promising  things  of 
the  year — marred  though  it  is  by  a  certaui 
meanness  and  timidity  of  proportion,  and  by  a 
certain  infelicity  in  the  choice  of  the  model 
used— is  Mr.  W.  Goscombo  John's  statue, 
"  Morpheus,"  which  presents  the  god  of  dreams 
"drowned  deep  in  drow.sy  fit,"  with  his  head 
half  hidden  by  his  wreathed  arms.  This  work 
has  that  rare  quality,  in  which  the  finest  Greek 
art  has  remained  unapproached,  of  making 
the  movement  and  character  of  every  limb, 
and  not  only  the  type  and  the  facial  ex- 
pression, subservient  to  the  due  accentuation 
of  the  main  motive.  In  this  particular  Mr. 
Goscombe  John's  statue  is  much  superior  to 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  "  The  Sluggard,"  a 
bronze  statue,  in  which,  as  it  will  be  well 
remembered,  it  is  sought  to  express  a  similar 
subject. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  subtly  wrought, 
pathetic  "  Pandora "  of  livst  year,  comes  now 
Air.  Harry  Bates's  "Hounds  in  Leash,"  a 
boldly  designed  bronze  group  which  is  the 
definitive  original  of  a  wax  model  previously 
exhibited  in  the  same  place.  The  athletic  form 
of  the  youthful  hunter,  who  restrains  with  effort 
a  leash  of  eager  hounds,  is  a  good  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Attic  style,  but  lacks  suppleness  to 
give  life  to  its  muscularity  ;  the  hounds  them- 
selves are  finely  and  truthfully  modelled,  and 
have  more  vitality. 

Mr.  George  Frampton  has  in  his  "Caprice" 
chosen  a  fanciful  pictorial  motive,  and 
resolutely  translated  it  into  a  work  in  the 
round.  The  form  of  this  nude  damsel,  who 
stands  in  a  disquieting  attitude  on  tip-toe, 
holding  a  wand  of  gilt  teazles,  does  not  dis- 
play modelling  of  a  very  searching  kind  ;  but 
the  figure  imposes  itself  all  the  same,  and  finally 
succeeds  in  fascinating  the  at  first  unwilling 
beholder. 

Another  of  the  promising  younger  generation 
of  sculptors,  Mr.  Henry  Pegram,  has  essayed 
a  lofty  flight,  indeed,  in  his  large  group 
"Sibylla  Fatidica,"  showing  the  Sibyl,  who 
appears  almost  wholly  shrouded  in  heavy  veils 
and  draperies,  in  the  act  of  reading  the  future  in 
the  crystal  divining  ball  which  she  holds  in  her 
hand,  while  across  her  lap  lies  prone  the  wholly 
imde  form  of  the  woman  who  has  come  to 
invoke  her  aid.  The  merit  of  the  group  lies 
in  the  happy  pose  and  finished  modelling  of 
the  latter  figure,  the  conception  of  the  Sibyl 
herself  being  sufficiently  trite  and  iminter- 
esting. 

Mr.  Hamo  Thomycroft  has    of  late  devoted 
himself  much  to  works  in  high  and  low  relief, 
in   which,  to  oiu'   thinking,    he  never  appears 
quite    at    ease.       His  high  relief,    "  Science," 
though  it  does  not  lack  dignity,  is  a  trifie  heavy ; 
j  while  the  draperies   of  the   symbolical  female 
■  figures  which  it  exhibits  are  decidedly  wanting 
;  in  the  rare  and  indefinable  quality  of  style. 
j      Among    other    things    worthy    of    a    more 
\  detailed   mention  than   we  can  here  accord  to 
them,  arc  Mr.  George  Rimonds'scolo.«sal  statue, 
"The   late   Hon.    Fredk.    J.    Tollomachc,"    a 
simple  and  dignified  but,  as  to  the  head,  over- 
wrought  performance ;    Mr.    Richard   Willis's 
clever  reUef  in  the  French  style  of  the  seven- 


teenth century,  "  O  Love,  has  she  done  this  to 
thee';'"  Mr.  Henry  Armstead's  bust,  "Miss 
Hester  Armstead,"  in  which,  if  the  face  is  dry 
and  overlaboured,  the  drapery  shows  great 
elegance  of  aiTangement ;  Mr.  Adrian  Jones's 
singularly  skilful  "Triumph:  Desiga  for  a 
Quadriga  "  ;  and  Mr.  George  Wilson's  some- 
what timid  yet  elegant  and  happily  propor- 
tioned "  Model  for  a  Fountain." 

Wo  have  reserved  for  final  mention  what  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  finest  piece  of  sculpture  of 
the  year,  Mr.  Brock's  harmoniously  propor- 
tioned and  exquisitely  wrought  "  Genius  of 
Poetry,"  a  statue  of  which  the  plaster  model 
has  been  seen  before  in  the  same  gallery. 
There  is  no  extraordinary  novelty  in  this  simple 
and  noble  conceiition ;  but  it  is  flawlessly 
realised,  with  a  command  of  means  nnich  com- 
moner in  French  than  in  English  art.  The 
only  unsatisfactory  part  is  the  back  view  of 
the  figure,  to  which  the  elaborate  lyre  and  the 
superabundant  and  not  obviously  useful 
drapery  give  a  confused  aspect.  Still,  in  con- 
templating the  work,  we  cannot  help  rejoicing 
that  we  possess  a  sculptor  capable  of  realising  it 
in  so  masterly  a  fashion,  and  regretting  at  the 
same  time  that  the  dearth  of  monumental 
decoration  in  the  English  public  buildings  of 
to-day  should  so  limit  the  suitable  opportunities 
for  the  display  and  utilisatioa  of  art  of  this 
class. 

CiATJDE  Phillips. 


THE  FRENHII  SALONS. 

V. 

A  THIKI)  Salon  has  been  opened  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Palace  of  Industrial  Arts  at  the  Champs 
de  Mars.  This  exhibition,  exempt  f rom  "  the 
fickle  and  unjust"  decisions  of  juries,  has  been 
opened  freely  to  all  comers,  and  each  exhibitor 
has  at  least  one  picture  on  the  line.  We  have 
heard  so  many  complaints  concerning  the 
favouritism  displayed  by  the  juries  of  the  other 
two  Salons,  that  we  were  led  to  hope  that 
among  the  814  exhibits  of  these  Independents 
would  be  found,  here  and  there,  a  work  of 
merit  or  originality.  Alas,  great  has  been  our 
disappointment.  "Impressionists,"  "tachistes," 
"  plein  airistes,"  and  "  pointilUstes,"  to  use  the 
jargon  of  the  day — terms  which  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  sins  against  correct  drawing  and 
colouring — one  and  all  have  had  the  wished  for 
opportunity  of  appealing  to  public  taste.  But 
I  am  afraid  the  verdict  will  not  be  very  favour- 
able;  for,  taken  in  its  cnsanhh,  it  would  be 
diflicidt  to  form  a  collection  of  pictures  more 
devoid  of  technical  ability  than  those  exhibited 
at  the  Independent  Salon. 

Among  the  few  which  deserve  to  be  singled 
out  of  this  collection  of  rubbish  and  horrors,  I 
would  call  attention  to  a  tine  sea-piece,  "  The 
Wave,"  by  M.  Bremond,  whose  wife,  Mme. 
M.  Jeanne  Bremond,  also  contributes  a  por- 
trait and  a  charming  little  nude  study,  "  La 
Baigneuse."  M.  Antequetin,  president  of  the 
exhibition,  has  two  clever  pastels,  studies  of 
the  nude,  rtminiscencesof  Besnard  and  Carriere. 
M.  Monehablon  (Prix  de  Rome)  sends  a  good 
portrait,  and  "  The  Death  of  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Charles  I."  The  iU-fated  Princess 
is  lyuig  on  her  deathbed,  her  face  resting  on  an 
open  Bible;  in  her  hands  is  clasped  the  letter 
which  her  father  wrote  to  heron  the  morning  of 
his  execution.  The  general  effect  reminds  one  of 
Delaroche.  M.  Hermann  Paul's  "  Bathing  at 
Guetary  "  is  a  good  specimen  of  hold plein-air, 
or  rather  jMn-sohil,  work.  The  composition  is 
disconcerting  at  first,  but  gradually  the  eye 
realises  the  stnange  rendering  of  light  and 
colours  which  the  artist  has  succeeded  in  fixing 
on  canvas.  This  promising  young  artist  also 
contributes  four  decorative  panels,  in  which, 
however,  the  violet  tints  are  rather  too  pre- 
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dominaut,  a  fault  common  to  the  followers  of 
the  latest  form  of  "impressionism."  M. 
Darreut-Harrison  exhibits  two  good  portraits, 
and  two  pretty  water-colour  views  of  the 
environs  of  Aix-en-8avoie.  One  of  the  best 
phiii-oir  pictures  is  M.  La  Barre-Duiiarcq's 
"  L'eau  est  bonne,"  a  band  of  urchins  bathing 
and  playing.  Among  the  curiosities  are  two 
views  of  the  coast  of  Araucania,  not  at  all  badly 
done,  by  M.  Pertuiset,  ex-professional  lion- 
hunter.  There  is  a  fair  show  of  horrors, 
horribly  painted,  while  the  medal  for  eccen- 
tricity and  bad  taste  might  be  awarded  to  M. 
Bessede's  "L'amour  tue  par  lo  vice";  the 
subject  is  best  described  in  the  lines  written  on 
the  frame : 
"  C'est  la  unit,  siir  un  inc  une  fillc  chovauche 

tkiitare  en  main,  au  clair  de  la  luue,  montrant 
Sa  croupe  veule  et  ton dos  nu.    C'cstla dcbauche 

rii'tiuaut  sa  victime  :  uu  amour  expirant." 

Cecil  NicnoL.soN. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The  exhibitions  to  open  next  week  include 
— an  historical  collection  of  book-bindings, 
consisting  of  choice  specimens  of  all  schools 
exclusive  of  living  binders,  at  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club,  Savile-row  ;  a  scries  of  draw- 
ings of  Egypt,  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Eoussott',  at  the 
Fine  Art  Society's  ;  a  collection  of  pictures,  by 
Mr.  John  Lavery,  at  the  Gouj)il  Gallery ;  old 
prints  and  mod(rn  pictures  by  Japanese  artists, 
and  examples  of  oriental  art-worlr,  at  the 
Japanese  Gallery— all  three  in  New  Bond- 
street  ;  pictures  and  sketches  of  Venice  and 
Cairo,  and  a  series  of  w.iler-colours  of  i)laces 
connected  with  Eobert  Biowuing,  in  London, 
Asolo,  and  Venice,  by  Mr.  Felix  Moscheles,  at 
Mr.  W.  J.  Stacey's  GaUery,  Old  Bond-street ; 
and  Mr.  liavery's  painting  of  the  Queen's 
visit  to  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  of  1888,  at  Mr. 
McLean's  Galleiy,  Haymarket. 

The  recently-formed  Society  of  Portrait 
Painters  will  hold  their-  first  exhibition  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Koyal  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water-Colours  at  the  beginning  of  July.  In- 
dependently of  members'  work,  the  leading 
English  and  foreign  portrait  painters  will  be 
represented.  The  committee  includes  the  Hon. 
John  Collier,  Messrs.  Jacomb  Hood,  A.  Hacker, 
S.  J.  Solomon,  J.  J.  Shannon,  II.  Vos,  and  A. 
Stuart  Wortley.  Mr.  F.  G.  Praoge  has  been 
apijointed  manager. 

The  catalogue  of  Mr.  F.  Seymour  Haden's 
collection  of  prints  and  drawings,  which  are  to 
be  sold  during  the  week  beginning  on  June  15, 
contains  a  characteristic  Avant-propos : 

'_'  The  prints  being  for  the  most  part  singularly 
uniform  both  as  to  condition  and  impression,  the 
expletives  Jisually  employed  to  express  comparative 
degrees  of  this  form  of  exceUeuce  have  not  been 
resorted  to.  The  application  of  the  term  '  state ' 
wiU  aho  be  found  to  be  confiued  to  those  dif- 
ferences of  impresisiou  only  which  indicate  a 
diflerence  of  tirai/c  (or  edition),  and  which  are 
wholly  distinct  from  those  press- side  scratches 
which  are  made,  it  may  be  to  complete  a  defective 
line  or  to  put  the  plate  into  final  order  for  the 
printer." 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  will  be 
held  in  the  hall  of  Bai-nard's  Inn,  Holborn,  on 
Wednesday  next,  June  10,  at  8.a0  ii.m.,  with 
Mr.  Philip  W(  bb  in  the  chair.  A  paper  will  be 
read  by  Mr.  Vr.  B.  Ivichmond. 

An  exhibition  of  Scandinavian  antiquities  and 
other  objects,  collected  by  Mr.  Alfred  Heneage 
Cocks,  is  on  view  during  the  present  month  in 
the  rooms  of  the  I'oyal  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute, Oxford-mansions. 

Mr.  Eohebt  Satber  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  British 
Artists. 


The  Eev.  Dr.  Winslow,  of  Boston,  U.S.A., 
has  received  about  800  dollars  (£1G0)  towards 
the  fund  for  the  archaeological  survey  of 
Egypt,  of  which  a  lady,  signing  herself 
"  Bubastis,"  gave  250  dollars,  as  one  of  the 
Villiers-Stuart  fifty  subscribers  of  £50  each. 

The  Arundel  Society  has  issued  to  its  sub- 
scribers, to  accompany  the  chromolithographs 
of  the  famous  frescoes  in  the  castle  of  Malpaga, 
a  Life  of  Bartolomeo  CoUeoni,  by  Mr.  Oscar 
Browning,  who  has  been  able  to  add  something 
to  the  known  facts  by  personal  researches  at 
Bergamo  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  volume 
IS  illustrated  by  eight  plates,  the  frontispiece 
being  a  very  fine  reproduction  of  the  head  and 
bust  of  Verocchio's  equestrian  statue  at  Venice. 

A  rosTHU-MOirs  publication,  Riport  on  the 
E.>rac(,U,„is  at  Troy  in  JSOO,  by  Dr.  Heinrich 
Schliemann,  has  just  been  issued  (Leiitzig- 
Brockhaus),  with  a  preface  by  Mme.  Schlie- 
mnnn,  and  with  contributions  from  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Durpfeld.  There  is  also  a  noteworthy  letter 
from  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce,  on  a  whorl  containing 
an  inscription,  which  was  found  in  the  sixth 
Trojan  settlement,  counting  from  below.  Mr. 
Sayce  writes  (we  re-translate  from  the  German 
text) : — 

"  The  inscription  is  one  of  the  best  and  clearest  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  a  splendid  sample  of  Kypiian 
epigraphy.  The  reading  is-Hi-To-m  Tu-p. 
Aceordmg  to  Hcsyehios,  there  was  a  word  nirop,. 
signil;ymg  proprietor.'  If,  therefore,  the  inserip- 
tion  is  in  Greek,  we  must  translate,  "To  the  Pro- 
prietor 'i;yris.'  But  it  seems  to  uie  more  probable 
that  the  language  is  Phrygian:  and  in  that  case 
we  may  look  upi^n  Uuropi  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
Greek  narpi,  lor  Tjris  is  the  god  from  whom  the 
name  of  the  Phrygian  town  Tyriaiou  is  derived 
Hence  the  translation  of  the  two  words  would  be  • 
'  To  Father  Tyris.'  " 


THE  STAGE. 

STAGE    NOTES. 

Me.  ToDnrNTEK's  pastoral  jilay,  "A  Sicilian 
Idyll,"  which  was  seen  last  year  at  Bedford 
Park  and  at  St.  George's  Hall,  is  to  be  produced 
in  a  series  of  matinees  at  the  Vaudeville,  com- 
mencing on  June  15.  Miss  Florence  Parr  will 
resume  the  role  of  Amaiyllis,  in  which  she 
attracted  so  much  attention,  and  Miss  Lily 
Lingfield  that  of  Thestylis,  with  the  cymbal 
dance.  Mr.  Thalberg  will  play  Alcander,  and 
Mr.  Cecil  Crctton  will  again  ajipear  as  Daphnis. 
"A  Sicilian  IJyll  "  will  be  preceded  by  a  new 
poetical  play,  "  The  Poison  Flower,"  also  by 
Mr.  Todhuntcr,  and  suggested  by  a  short  tale  of 
Hawthonie's.  The  principal  characters  will  bo 
played  by  Miss  Florence  Farr,  Mr.  Bernard 
Gould,  and  Mr.  Thalberg.  The  new  scenery 
for  both  plays  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Baldly. 

"  HeddaGaulek"  is  dead,  as  we  said  it  would 
die.  Resurrection,  however,  has  in  a  sense  come 
to  it;  for,  in  the  foimof  an  admirable  burlesque 
at  Toole's  Theatre,  it  has  imt  on  a  more  glorious 
body.  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrio  is,  it  is  reported,  the 
author  of  this  the  latest  of  many  witty  skits 
on  "  Ibsenism."  Another  little  laurel  is  thereby 
added  to  the  crown  of  Auhf  Lycht  Jilylh. 
But  as  regards  Ibsenism,  or  rather  as  regards 
the  dramas  of  Ibsen,  it  is  Miss  Ellen  Terry  who 
has  dealt  the  heaviest  of  blows.  That  lady  has 
pointed  out,  as  one  of  the  causes  for  the  liking 
of  his  dramas  by  some  of  the  less. experienced 
of  her  sister  artists,  that  "it  is  much  easier  to 
i&y  iiaUmtl/ij,  'Takeoff  that  bonnet  from  that 
chair '  than  to  say  nuiuralhi  '  A  horse  I  a  horse  ! 
my  kingdom  for  a  horse.'  " "  In  the  matter  of  the 
dramatist  in  question,  so  poetic  an  artist  as 
Miss  Terry  is  found,  of  coursc-with  the 
penetration  of  real  poets— to  be  upon  the  side 
of  common  sense. 


Miss  Maey  Eoeke  has  left  town  to  take,  as 
it  IS  understood,  a  two  months'  rest. 

We  hear  that  a  mutinee  of  Webster's  tragedy, 
"The  Duchess  of  Malfi,"  may  probably  be 
given  at  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre— under  tho 
direction  of  Mr.  W.  Poel— before  the  close  of 
the  London  season.  The  stage  version,  which 
is  m  four  acts,  has  been  arranged  by  this 
admirable  scholar  and  practical  artist. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Gounod's  "  Eomeo  et  Juliette  "  was  given  at 
Covent  Garden  on  Tuesday  evening,  with 
Mme.  Melba  as  the  heroine.  Good  vocalisation 
is  always  acceptable,  and  this  one  gets  from  tho 
Australian  prima  donna  :  with  more  warmth 
and  passion  it  would  be  still  more  acceptable. 
Mile.  Pinkert,  as  Stephano,  sang  with  much 
point,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  Of 
MM.  J.  and  E.  de  Eeszke  (Romeo  and  Frere 
Laurent),  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  they  were  at 
their  best.     There  was  a  crowded  house. 

Of  Gounod's  "Faust"— by  the  way,  the 
prominent  position  occupied  by  this  composer 
during  an  opera  season  deserves  note— it  would 
seem  that  there  is  nothing  new  to  say.  And 
yet  the  performance  "in  French"  last  Satur- 
day and  Wednesday  leads  one  to  hope  that 
some  day,  the  difficulties  of  the  language  not- 
withstanding, we  may  hear  Wagner's  works  in 
German  at  the  so-called  Italian  Opera.  The 
di'hut  of  M.  Plancon  as  Mephistoiiheles,  on 
Wednesday,  was  a  brilliant  success:  his  singing 
is  excellent,  and  his  enunciation  of  words 
remarkably  clear.  He  is  a  very  fine  actor,  and 
makes  the  most  of  his  part  without  any  trace 
of  exaggeration.  Miss  Eames  is  iiuinoving  iu 
her  acting.  She  is  still  somewhat  frigid  in  the 
third  act,  but  in  the  Cathedral  scene  she  throws 
herself  more  into  her  part ;  it  was  also  in  this 
scene  that  M.  Plancon  reached  his  highest 
point.  Mile,  Passans,  a  new  comer,  gave  a 
fair  rendering  of  the  partjof  Siebel.  M.  Van 
Dyek  sang  wonderfully  well  as  Faust,  but  there 
was  a  peculiar  restraint  about  both  his  singing 
and  his  acting.  Was  he  not  in  good  form  ?  The 
hopes  excited  by  his  performance  of  Maiion 
weie  not  fully  realised.  M.  Bevignaiii  con- 
ducted both  operas  with  great  care. 

The  programme  of  the  sixth  Philharmonic 
Concert  included  Haydn's  ' '  Oxford  "  Symphony. 
It  was  thus  called  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
performed  at  the  Oxford  Commemoration  of 
1791,  when  the  composer  received  tho  houoraiy 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  But  the  work  was 
not,  as  stated  in  the  programme-book,  written 
for  the  occasion.  H.-iydn  had,  it  is  true,  speci- 
ally composed  a  Symphony ;  but  there  was  not 
proper  time  for  rehearsal,  and  he  substituted 
for  it  a  work  written  at  Vienna  or  Estcrhaz, 
before  he  had  set  foot  on  English  soil.  So  far 
as  we  are  aware,  the  real  "  Oxford  "  Symphony 
is  not  known.  Had  C.  F.  Pohl  lived  to  com- 
plete his  biography  of  the  composer,  he  might 
possibly  have  thrown  some  light  on  the  subject. 
The  programme  included  also  Goetz's  grand 
Symphony  in  F.  Both  works  were  carefully 
rendered  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  II.  Cowen. 
M.  Paderewsl(i  gave  a  brilliant  performance  of 
Eubinstein's  D  minor  Concerto,  but  of  this 
l)iaiiist  more  anon. 

Mr.  Fniiik  Howgrave  gave  a  jiianoforfe 
recital  at  I'linces'  Hall,  on  Friday  afternoon. 
There  are  so  many  good  piivnists  at  tho  present 
day  that  any  new  comer  must  have  some 
speciality  to  attract  notice.  Mr.  Howgrave 
has  considerable  technique;  but  his  reading  of 
Bach's  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue,  and  of 
Beethoven's  "  Eroica"  Variations  did  not  show 
any  deep  insight  into  the  composers'  meaning, 
and  besides,   there  were  many  wrong  notes. 
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This  may  have  beeu  due  to  [nervousness,  but, 
auyhow,  it  was  not  pleasant. 

On  Saturday  aftenioon  there  were  two  great 
attractions— Mnie.  Adelina  Patti  at  the  Albert 
Hall,  and  Senor  Sarasate  at  St.  James's  Hall. 
Of  the  former  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  she  was 
in  excellent  voice  and  that  the  number  of 
encores  equalled  the  number  of  her  songs.  She 
drew  an  immense  audience.  The  excellent 
singing  of  Miss  Alice  Esty,  who  has  a  pleasing 
voice,  deserves  mention.  M.  Paderewski's 
rendering  of  Liszt's  "  Fantaisio  Hongroise " 
was  particularly  brilliant  and  effective.  The 
Nottingham  Philharmonic  Choir,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Marshall  Ward,  sang  two 
part-songs  with  fair  success.  The  orchestra 
was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ganz. 

Sefior  Sarasate's  concert  opened  with  Grieg's 
Suite  "  im  alten  Style  "  (Op.  40)  arranged  by 
the  composer  for  strings,  and,  considering  the 
limitation,  with  wonderful  variety  of  effect. 
The  concert-giver  played  first  Dr.  Mackenzie's 
Concerto  (Op.  32)  with  his  usual  skill,  though 
with  less  than  his  usual  fire.  Later  on  ho 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  heard  to  full 
advantage  in  Max  Bruch's  showy  Fantaisie 
Ecossaise.  There  was  a  good  though  not 
crowded  liouse.  The  orchestra  was  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Cusins. 

The  programme  of  the  second  Eichter  concert, 
on  Monday  evening,  had  to  be  considerably 
modified,  as  neither  of  the  vocalists  announced 
was  able  to  appear.  It  commenced  with 
Cornelius'  bright  and  clever  Overture  to  his 
opera  "  Der  Barbier  von  Bagdad."  The  work 
was  produced  under  Liszt's  direction  at  "Weimar, 
in  1858,  but  without  success.  It  has,  however, 
been  given  since  in  Germany,  with  better 
results,  and  it  will  soon  be  brought  to  a  public 
hearing  in  London  by  the  students  of  the 
Eoyal  College  of  Music.  Herr  Eichter  gave  a 
magnificent  rendering  of  the  Introduction  to 
Act  3  of  "Die  Meistersinger "  and  of  the 
"  Gotterdiimmerung  "  March.  The  programme 
included  the  "Siegfried"  Idyll  and  Mendels- 
sohn's "Italian"  Symphony.  Miss  Moore- 
Lawson  sang  a  Handel  Aria  in  an  artistic 
manner,  but  Herr  Eichter  gave  the  orchestral 
accompaniment  in  rather  a  perfunctory  fashion. 

M.  Paderewski's  iirst  concert  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  on  Tuesday  aftenioon,  drew  a  largo 
audience.  An  orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Henschel  gave  an  effective  rendering  of  Max 
Bruch's  clever  and  interesting  "  Vorspiel  zur 
Loreley."  The  pianist  then  played  Beethoven's 
Concerto  in  E  flat,  and  displayed  his  best 
powers  as  an  artist.  The  tone  at  times  was 
somewhat  harsh,  and  at  other  times  somewhat 
cold,  but  still  we  rank  this  as  one  of  the  pianist's 
most  serious  efforts.  In  his  Chopin  Solos  his 
playing  was  unequal.  The  delivery  of  the  noble 
theme  of  the  C  minor  Nocturne  lacked  intensity, 
and  the  reading  of  the  A  flat  Prelude  was  senti- 
mental to  an  extreme ;  but  he  was  far  more 
Miccessfid  in  an  Ktude,  a  Maeurka,  and  the 
C  sharp  minor  Valse.  The  programme  included 
Schumann's  Concerto,  and  the  Mozart-Liszt 
"  Don  Juan"  Fantaisie.  It  is  oidy  fair  to 
speak  of  the  brilliant,  fiery  playing  of  the 
latter  piece ;  it  was  wonderful,  but  it  was  not 
music.  M.  Padercwski  was  much  applauded 
during  the  concert,  and  recalled  twice  at  the 
close. 

J.   S.   SnEDLOCK. 


MUSIC  NOTEf. 


A  ConUEsroNtoEXT  writes:  On  Thursday  and 
Friday  of  last  week  the  students  of  the  Guild- 
hall Sclioril  of  Music  gave  two  performances  of 
Donizetti's  opera,  'Lucia  di  Lamniermoor." 
On  each  of  th(>  nights  the  two  principal  parts 
were  taken  by  diftVrcnt  students :  that  of  Lucia 
by  Miss  Eveline  Beng abatti  on  'Ihursday,  and 


by  Miss  Agnes  W.  Matz  on  Friday ;  that  o* 
Edgardo  by  Mr.  Edwin  Warcham  on  Thursday, 
and  by  Mr.  Patrick  O'Connor  on  Friday.  The 
rest  of  the  cast  was :  Alisa,  Mme.  Leonora 
Ellerton;  Arturo,  Mr.  J.  H.  Ireland;  Nor- 
manno,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Acfield  :  Enrico,  Mr.  John 
Woodley ;  Eaimondo,  Mr.  Charles  Hinchlifi'. 
Speaking  only  of  the  second  performance,  Miss 
Matz  seemed  rather  nervous ;  but  as  the  opera 
progressed  she  soon  regained  confidence,  and  in 
the  end  left  little  to  be  desired,  either  in  singing 
or  in  acting.  Especially  meritorious  was  her 
rendering  of  the  mad  scene,  in  the  second  act. 
Mr.  O'Connor,  as  Edgardo,  was  app;irontly 
suffering  from  a  cold,  and  did  not  sing  as  well 
as  he  could  have  done  under  more  favourable 
circumstances.  The  chorus  and  orchestra  reflect 
great  credit  on  the  principal,  Mr.  Weist  Hill, 
under  whose  direction  the  opera  was  produced. 
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THEATRES. 


A    DELPHI       THEATEE. 

-^^        Sole  rropriotorH  and  Manapors,  A.  &  S.  Gatti. 
Every  Evening,',  at  S.  THE  STREETS  OF  I.dNTXiN. 

Messru.  Ijfnnard  Boyne,  F.  Olovcr.  L.  Eicimld,  T.  B.  Thal- 
berg,  C.  Dalton,  F.  Oillmore,  J.  Northcote,  J.  Kil^l,  W.  North- 
cote,  H.  f'oopor ;  Jlesdamcs  Olga  Brandon,  Clara  Jecks, 
Ferrar,  and  I^eigh.  

Preceded,  at  7.15,  by  THE  UTTLE  SENTINEL. 

AVENUE  THEATEE. 

-^^  Lessee  and  Manager.  Jlr.  Hk.vrv  Lek. 

Every  Eveninft,  al  0,  THE  GIFTED  LADY. 

Messrs.  W.H.  Vernon,  Sidney  Howard,  W.  L*fclocq,  Ivan 
Watson,  R.  H.  UonelaK,  O.  Arnold,  and  Harry  Paulton; 
Mesdames  Cicely  Richards.  Lvdia  Cowell,  and  Fanny  Brough. 

Preceded,  at  8.15.  l)y  THE  VIPER  ON  THE  HEARTH._ 

p  O  M  E  D  Y  THEATEE. 

^^  Mana^^er,  Mr.  Chah.  H.  Hawthev. 

Every  Eveninpr,  at  9.         JANK. 

Mes-srs.  Kemble,  C.  Brookfield.  E.  M.  liobson,  and  W. 
Draycott;  Mesdames  Ethel  Matthews,  Ewcll.  .\da  Murray, 
Ix)ttie  Vennc. 

Preceded,  at  8.10,  by  FOR  CHARITY'S  SAKE. 


c 


O   U  E  T 


THEATEE. 


Every  Evening,  at  0,  THE  LATE  LAMENTED. 

Messrs.  A.  Cecil,  H.  Standing.  A.  Aynesworth.  F.  Cape, 
C;.  Farquhar,  C.  Hock,  and  .1.  flidow;  Mesdames  E.  Filippi, 
E.  Phelps,  Hanington,  and  .John  Wood. 

Preceded,  at  8.16,  by  A  MUTUAL  jnSTAKE. 

pEITEEION     THEATEE. 

V>'  Tjessee  and  Manager.  Mr.  Chahles  Wysdiiam. 

Every  Evening,  at  tl.       WILD  OATS. 

Messrs.  (Hiarles  Wyndham,  David  Jamfs,  E.  RighloD,  G. 
Giddena,  AV.  lilakeley.  W.  E.  Gregory,  Valentine,  Atherley  ; 
Mesdames  E.  Terriss,  J.  C.  Smith,  and  Marj*  Moore. 

Preceded,  at  8.25,  by  NINE  POINTS  OF  THE  LAW. 

DEUEY    LANE    THEATEE. 
Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  Ac  of  stus  HAsnis. 
Every  Evening,  at  7.  to,    FORMOSA. 

OAIETY      THEATEE. 

v-^         Lessee  and  JIanager,  Mr.  Gkobge  Euwardes. 
This  Evening,  at  8.30,  CARMEN  UP  TO  DATA. 
Preceded,  at  7.40,  by  HIS  LAST  CHANCE. 

f-i    A  E  E  I  C  K      THEATEE. 

vJ  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr.  .Tohn  Hake. 

Every  Evening,  at  9,  A  PAIR  OF  SPECTACLES. 
Preceded,  at  8.15,  by  A  (iUIET  RUBBER. 

HAYMAEKET      THEATEE. 
Lessee  and  Manager.  Mr.  H.  Beebbohm-Tree. 
Every  Evening,  at  8.10,  THE  DANCING  GIRL. 

r     Y  C  E  UM      THEATEE. 

-L^  Mr.  Heskv  Ikviso,  Sole  Lessee. 

Every  Evening,  at  8.15, 
A  REGULAR  FIX  and  THE  CORSICAN  BROTHERS. 

T     Y   E   I    C      THEATEE. 

J— i  Ijcs.'^ce  and  Manager.  Mr.  Hoback  Sedgeb. 

This  Evening  at  8.15.      LA  (TGALE. 
Preceded,  at  7.30,  by  LOVE  and  I  AW. 

PEEA     COMIQUE     THEATEE. 


0 


This  Evening,  at  8.20,  JOAN  OF  ARC. 
Preceded,  at  7.45,  by  CRIME  AND  CHRISTENING. 

pEINCE      of      WALES'       THEATEE. 

A            Lessee  and  Man-xgcr,  Mr.  Hokace  Seuoee. 
This  Evening,  at  ii,  a  Musical  Play  without  woi-ds,  entitled 
L'ENFANT  PliODIOUE. 
Preceded,  at  8  15,  by  THE  GVl'SIES.    

SAY  OY        THEATEE. 
Proprietor  and  Manager,  Ii.  D'Oyly  Cakte. 

Everv  Evening,  at  S.30  (Last  Nights), 

THE  GONDOLIERS  ;  or.  The  King  of  Barataria. 


(^  T.     JAMES'S    THEATEE. 

0  Sole  Le-ssee  and  Manager,  Mr.  George  Alexa.ndeb. 

1  his  Evening,  at  8.30,    THE  IDLER. 

q~t"  E  AND        T   H  E  A  T  E  E. 

O  Lessee,  Mr.  Willie  Emu  ix. 

Every  Evening,  at  8.40,  A  NIGHT'S  FROLIC. 

Messrs.  Edouin,  Fawcett,  Marshall,  Barraclough,  and  Lugg ; 
Mesdames  Atherton,  West,  Esmond,  and  Beimett. 

Preceded,  al  8,  by  DAGGERS  DRAWN. 

•-r    0   O^lTe^S      THEATEE. 

A  Manageress,  Miss  Fi.oKr.xCK  M'Ke  szl  v.. 

"^"'^cIawEeS '■»,  A  FOOL  AND  HIS  MONEY. 
To  conclude  with      IBSKN'S  GHC2ST. 


A7  A  U  D  EV  ILLE     THEATEE. 

V         Sole  Leasee  and  Man.agcr,  Mr.  Thomas  Thorxk. 
Even-  Evening,  .at  U,     C(  iNTOSION. 
Preceded,  at  8,  by      PEIU'EUTION. 
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The  Editor  cannot  undertaJce  to  return,  or 
to  correspond  with  the  writers  of,  rejected 
manuscript. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  business 
letters  regarding  the  supply  of  the  paper, 
§jC.,  may  he  addressed  to  the  Publishee,  and 
not  to  the  Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

Philomythus :  an  Antidote  against  Credulity. 
By  Edwin  A.  Abbott. 

Newmanianism.  A  Preface  to  tho  Second 
Edition  of  "  Philomythus."  By  Edwin 
A;  Abbott.     (Macmillans.) 

This   work  of  Dr.  Abbott's,  with  its  New- 
manian   supplement,    is  equally   opportune 
and    significant.     The   death    of    Cardinal 
Newnian  was   attended    by   an   immediate 
discharge  of  high-flown  panegyrics — like  a 
simultaneous     flight    of    gigantic    inflated 
balloons — calculated    to   surprise,   perhaps 
also  to  amuse,  the  cold  philosophic  observer 
who  stood  afar  off  grimly  prospecting  the 
bursting,  or  at  any  rate  the  critical  pricking, 
of     some    of    those    windy     monstrosities. 
Though  a  little  puzzling  to  outsiders  who 
had   watched    Newman's    career  from    its 
earliest  to   its  latest   deviation,    the   phen- 
omenon   had    its     pleasing     aspect.      For 
many    years,    and    in    two    of    the    most 
powerful  Churches  in  Christendom,  he  had 
been    the    accepted    religious    teacher     of 
certain  minds  of  peculiar  organisation  and 
training.     It  was,  at  any  rate,  pardonable 
that    the   Eomanising    Anglican    and    the 
Anglican  Eomanist,  who  professed  to  owe  to 
him  some  j)ortion  of  their  religious  stimu- 
lation,   should    sm-round    his    grave    with 
indiscriminate  and  extravagant  eulogy,  and 
seek  to  embalm  his  memory  by  hysterical 
monographs   and  Lives  which  merely  re- 
vealed the  blind  infatuation  of  the  writers. 
On    the     other    hand,     the     phenomenon 
had  its  disquieting  and   humiliating   side. 
It   served  to  show  how  largely  the  spirit 
and   methods   which    found   expression    in 
Newman's  life  and  work  had  permeated  the 
religious  thought  of  England.     It  proved — 
not  for  the  first  time  in  tho  history  of  eccle- 
siastics— how  completely  the  glamour  of  a 
high  religious  profession,  profound  spiritual 
introspection,  and  a  pietism  as  invertebrate 
as  it  was  tender  and  sympathetic,  could  dis- 
guise  a   perverse  intellectual  formation,   a 
diseased   self-consciousness,  and  an  incor- 
rigible  tendency  to   self-mystification    and 
deception.     Incidentally,  too,  it  suggested, 
as  an  indirect  and  distant  inference,  what 
irreparable  mischief  the  ecclesiastical  upstir 
called  "  the  Oxford  movement"  may  have 
done  to  the  manhood,  the  moral  rectitude, 
the  .simple  straightforwardness  of  religious 
Englishmen.     In  the  clamour  of  indiscrimi- 
nate laudation  which  attended  his  death,  such 
a   question  as  the  following  seems  rarely  to 
have  suggested  itself  as  a  fair  criterion  of  his 
worth  :  Suppose  that  most  Englishmen  pos- 
sessed Newman's  habit  of  hyper-religious, 
sickly  introspection,   his   servile   terror    of 


Deity,  and  his  selfish  concern  for  his  soul's 
salvation  :  or  were  governed  in  their  social, 
commercial,  and  general  life  by  the  principles 
which  dominated  his  religious  life.  In  such 
a  case  only  one  result  wovild,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  conceivable  :  England,  under  the 
influence  of  this  New-mania,  would  become 
a  veritable  Anticyra — an  island- abode  of  the 
unwise — wherein  religion  would  be  so  much 
adulterated  with  ecclesiasticism  and  an 
extreme  and  morbid  pietism  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely worthless. 

Dr.  Abbott,  then,  seems  to  me  to  have  ren- 
dered a  most  invaluable  service  to  English 
thought  and  literature  by  the  critical  investi- 
gation he  has  here  undertaken  of  one  of 
Newman's   most    characteristic   works,   his 
Essay  on  "  Ecclesiastical  Miracles."     If  his 
investigation  has   resulted   in  shedding,  I 
will  not  say  a  wholly  new,  but  an  enhanced 
ominous   and  sinister  light   on  Newman's 
mental  conformation,  we  may  accept  it  as  a 
needed  correction  of  the  posthumous  hyper- 
laudation  with  which  our   ears  have  been 
recently  dinned.      There    are,    no    doubt, 
persons  who  will  regard  Dr.  Abbott's  expose 
as    superfluous.       Observant    and    critical 
thinkers — undemoralised    by    metaphysical 
or  theological  subtleties — have  long  arrived 
at  a  fairly  unanimous  consensus  as  to  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  Newman's  intellect,  as 
well  as  to  their  jn-actical  outcome  in  his  life 
and  conduct.     Ample  data  existed  for  the 
formation   of  such  a   judgment.     There  is 
little  in  his  later  writings,  since  he  joined 
the  Church  of  Pome,  which  the  critic  gifted 
with  psychological  insight  and   conversant 
with  the  subtleties  of  religious  metaphysics 
might  not  have  adumbrated  and  foreseen 
as    ulterior    stages    of    his    career.       His 
earlier      writings     clearly     indicated     un- 
usual   metaphysical      and     spiritual    pro- 
fundity,   curiously   involved    and   perverse 
modes     of    reasoning — partly  in    forming 
premisses,  partly  in  determining  conclusions 
— an   undisguised  delight  in   tracking  the 
labyrinthine  sinuosities  of  his  own  thought, 
and   a  conspicuous   power   of  perpetrating 
what  in  the  Athens  of  Socrates  was  regarded 
as   an   extreme   form   of    dialectical   delin- 
quency, viz.,  "  making  the  worse  appear  the 
better  cause." 

This  allusion,  however,  suggests  one 
notable  defect  in  Dr.  Abbott's  work,  or, 
rather,  in  the  studies  needed  in  its  prepara- 
tion .  He  seems  inclined  to  regard  Newman's 
mental  faculties  and  his  employment  of  them 
as  if  they  were  unique  or  sui  generis.  He 
ajjpears  to  consider  him  as  a  rare  or  curious 
monstrosity  on  which  he  has  by  chance 
alighted,  and  which,  to  prove  its  extreme 
rarity,  he  is  anxious  at  once  to  dissect. 
This  I  consider  not  only  a  mistake,  but  a 
mistake  not  unlikely  to  engender  unfairness. 
Newman's  intellect,  allowing  for  the  personal 
equation  of  individuality,  seems  to  me  a 
typical  one.  We  have  it  represented  in 
well-known  classes  of  religious  and  meta- 
physical thinkers  in  every  ago  of  the  world's 
■history.  We  find,  i.e.,  men  secretive,  pro- 
found, tenderly  mystical,  sometimes  pas- 
sionately religious,  engrossed  in  their  own 
intellectual  and  spiritual  speculation,  cease- 
lessly constructing  some  intellectual  or 
moral  labyrinth,  careless  even  as  to 
their   own   extrication  from   the  mazes  of 


their  self -involvement,  for  ever  distin- 
guishing  between  indistinguishables,  less 
solicitous  to  fix  truth  objectively  than  to 
watch  its  protean  shapes  and  disguises  in 
the  kaleidoscope  of  their  subtly  changeful 
intellects  and  warm-hued  imaginations — 
among,  e.g.,  Indian  Pundits,  Mahommedan 
Doctors,  Jewish  Eabbis,  Gbeek  Sophists, 
medieval  Schoolmen,  Eoman  Casuists,  and 
Jesuit  Fathers.  Comparative  psychology 
is  as  yet  an  unknown  science ;  but  a  wider 
sui-vey  of  the  vast  field  of  introspective 
ratiocination,  whether  metaphysical  or 
theological,  would  have  enabled  Dr.  Abbott 
to  place  Newman — like  a  new  specimen  in 
a  cabinet — among  the  species  and  genera 
to  which  he  rightly  belongs.  A  further 
investigation  of  the  common  characteristics 
of  the  species  would  have  revealed  a  kind 
of  unscrupulousness  in  dealing  with  the 
multiform  intangibilities  of  their  thought, 
so  that  when  they  have  some  object  to 
serve,  as,  e.g.,  the  Greek  sophist  or  modem 
Jesuit,  in  making  the  worse  cause  seem  the 
better,  or  like  Newman,  in  bringing  all 
human  thought  into  the  captivity  of  Eoman 
dogma,  they  find  in  the  inexhaustible 
armoury  of  their  intellectual  subtleties,  their 
dialectical  and  verbal  subterfuges,  precisely 
the  weapons  which  suit  their  wants. 

Coming  now  to  Dr.  Abbott's  criticism.  It 
is  divisible,  as  one  may  see  from  the  table 
of  contents,  into  two  parts. 

I.  Examination  of  Newman's  general 
principles,  especially  of  his  stress  on  Prob- 
ability. 

II.  Criticism  of  the  essay  on  "  Ecclesi- 
astical Miracles." 

As  to  the  first,  I  regret — sympathising  as 
much  as  I  do  with  Dr.  Abbott's  object — to 
have  to  avow  my  opinion  that  it  is  wholly 
unphilosophical  and  inconclusive.  Instead 
of  that  psychological  examination  into  the 
grounds  of  man's  belief  in  speculative  and 
indemonstrable  objects,  which  would  have 
demonstrated  the  essential  similarity  in 
origin,  procedure,  and  conviction  of  Faith 
and  Probability,  he  attempts  to  undermine 
Probability  by  wholly  differentiating  it  from 
Faith.  A  position  more  suicidal  in  itself, 
and  more  in  antagonism  with  the  best 
thought  of  Christian  philosophical  theolo^, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  formulate.  By 
making  the  conviction  of  Faith  equivalent 
to  independent  or  inherent  certainty,  he  has 
made  one  of  those  excessive  claims  for 
theology  which  science  has  always,  and 
most  properly,  refused  to  concede,  and  has 
very  largely  destroyed  the  only  sound  basis 
for  religion—  as  the  belief  in  the  unseen. 
Not  to  mention  Scriptural  definitions  and 
the  Pauline  antagonism — which  is  as  philo- 
sophical as  it  is  religious — of  Faith  and 
Sight,  has  Dr.  Abbott  forgotten  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Analogy  ?  Is  he  unmindful  that 
all  our  best  theological  philosophers — Locke 
and  Berkeley,  as  well  as  Butler — have  been 
content  to  base  religious  truths  upon  Prob- 
ability and  to  denounce  the  craving  for 
certitude  as  unsuited  for  our  present  state 
of  probation.  When  Newman,  _  in  so 
many  of  his  writings,  asserts,  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Abbott,  that  "  we  are  to  arrive 
at  faith  in  the  living  God  "  by  accumulated 
probabilities,  he  says  no  more  than  what 
all  the  best  divines  would  not  only  allow, 
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but  insist  on.  The  accumulated  probabilities 
■would  be  the  reasonable  conditions  and 
bases  of  Faith,  and  wo  can  have  no  more  than 
faith — a  presumptive,  indirect,  inferential 
belief  in  an  unseen  being,  a  "  Deus 
absconditus,"  as  Pascal  termed  Iiim.  No 
doubt  Newman  is  shifty  and  unscrupulous 
in  dealing  with  Probability,  as  he  is  with 
every  mental  process  into  which  religious 
dogma  enters  ;  but  he  is  perfectly  justified 
in  laying  stress  on  Probability  as  the  sole 
basis  and  condition  of  religious  belief.  His 
manipulation  of  Probability  in  the  interests 
of  dogma  may  be  thus  expressed  :  ( 1 )  He  was 
careful  not  to  discriminate  between  its 
various  kinds  and  degrees.  (2)  Ho  demanded 
assent  on  religious  grounds  to  critically 
feeble  and  ethically  unworthy  probabilities. 
(3)  By  a  common  but  illegitimate  hocus 
pocus  he  transformed  at  will  his  personal 
conviction  of  Probability  to  ab-extra  and 
infallible  dogma. 

These  unprincipled  expedients — it  seems 
important  to  note — are  not  confined  to  New- 
man. Dr.  Abbott  writes  as  if  unaware  that 
in  denouncing  Probability  he  is  attacking  a 
well-known  princij)le  of  liomanist  casuistrj', 
which  hasbeonrepeatodly  attacked  from  every 
conceivable  point  of  view.  Taking,  c.ff.,  the 
shifty  procedures  above  enumerated,  and 
which  may  bo  discovered  in  almost  every 
page  of  Newman's  controversial  writing, 
they  are  precisely  the  subterfuges  of  the 
Jesuits  wliich  Pascal  exposed  in  his  im- 
mortal Provincials.  Thus,  the  trick  of  basing 
conduct — and  the  same  rule  holds  as  to 
belief — on  insufficient  probability  is  admir- 
ably exposed  in  the  Fifth  Provincial,  from 
which  I  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  few- 
extracts.  Pascal  had  been  complaining  of 
the  diversity  of  probable  judgments,  since 
the  dictum  of  any  renowned  doctor  sufficed 
to  form  one,  to  which  the  Jesuit  Father 
responds  : 

"  Vraiment  Ton  sait  bien  qu'ils  ne  sent  pas  tous 
do  mcine  sentiment ;  ct  cela  n'en  est  que  mieux. 
lis  ue  s'aocordent  au  contraire  presqiie  jamais. 
II  y  a  peu  do  questions  oii  vous  ne  trouviez 
quo  I'uu  dit  oui,  I'autro  dit  non.  Et  en  tous 
cos  cas-la,  I'uue  et  I'autre  des  opinions  conti-aircs 
est  probable;  et  c'est  pourquoi  Diana  dit  sur 
un  certain  sujet  '  Ponce  et  Sanchez  sent  do 
contraires  avis :  mais  parco  qu'ils  etoient  tous 
deux  savans,  chacunrend  son  opinion  probable.' 
"Mais,  men  pore,  lui  dis-je,  on  doit  etre  bien 
cmbarrasse  a  choisir  alors  I — Point  du  tout,  dit- 

il ;  il  n'y  a  qu';i  suivre  I'avis  qui  agree  lo  plus 

Eh  quot !  si  I'autro  est  plus  probable  ? — II 
n'importe,  me  dit-il.  Et  si  I'autre  est  plus 
sur? — II  n'importe,  me  dit  encore  le  ptre;  le 
voici  bien  explique.  C'est  Emmanuel  Sa  do 
uotre  Sociuto  dans  son  aphorisme  De  Thihiu : 
'  On  pout  faire  ce  qu'on  pense  t'tre  permis  selon 
uno  opinion  probable,  quoique  le  contraire  soit 
plus  sur.  Or,  1' opinion  d'uu  soul  docteur  grave 
y  suffit. — Et  si  une  opinion  est  tout  ensemble  et 
nioins  probable  et  moins  sure,  sera-t-il  permis 
de  la  suivre,  en  quittant  ce  que  Ton  croit  etre 
plus  probable  et  plus  siir  ? —  Oui,  encore  ime 
fois,  me  dit-il ;  ecoutez  Pilutius,  ce  grand 
jesuite  de  Home.  '  II  est  permis  de  suivre 
I'opinion  la  moins  probable,  quoiqu'elle  soit  la 
moins  sure :  c'est  I'opinion  commune  des  nou- 
vcaux  auteurs.'  Cela  n'est-il  pas  clair  ? — Nous 
voici  bien  au  large,  lui  dis-jo,  mon  rovi'rend 
ptre.  Graces  r\  vos  opinions  probables,  nous 
avons  une  belle  liborto  do  conscience." 

It  is  evident  that  Newman,  as  "  un  docteur 
grave,"     regarded     his     own     "  probable 


opinion  "  as  a  justificatory  persuasive  to 
otliers  of  the  dogma  ho  adopted  (see  his 
letter  to  Pattison,  Fhilomythun,  p.  84) ;  and 
the  fact  shows  his  intellectual  and  moral 
kinship  with  the  most  astute  and  unprin- 
cipled of  Jesuit  casuists. 

In   this  disingenuous  dealing  with  Pro- 
bability so   as  to   subserve    the   cause   of 
Eomanist    dogma,    Newman    has     offered 
ample    ground     for     controversial    attack, 
wherein,    had    he     found     an     adversary 
with    the    intellectual     acumen    and    con- 
troversial skill  of  Pascal,  ho  might,  for  all 
sane  and  reasonable  men,  have  been  easily 
crusliod.     Dr.  Abbott,  in  my  opinion,  has,  in 
this  part  of  his  book,  made  the  mistake  of 
an  unexperienced  general,  i.e.,  choosing  his 
ground  badly.     Because  Newman  misused 
the  argument  of  Probability  for  dogmatic 
purposes,  he  assume.s  that  tlio  argument  is 
not    legitimate    for   Christian    apologetics. 
Has  he  over  lieard  the  reply  of  James  II.  to 
the  extreme  Nonconformists  at  the  Hampton 
Court    Conference — "They  used    to    wear 
shoes  and  stockings   in   times   of   Popery ; 
have  you,    therefore,  a   mind   to   go  bare- 
foot ?  "     Indeed,  Dr.  Abbott's  hankering  for 
certainty  botra3's  no  small  share  of  that  very 
predilection  for  dogma  which  was  one  main 
cause  of  all  Newnum's  intellectual  aberra- 
tions  and   moral  perversities.     Nor  is  this 
all ;  there  is  another  similarity  between  the 
author  of  riiilomijthun  and  the  dogmatic  sj'S- 
tem  which    had    such    fatal  fasciimtion  for 
Newman.     He   indirectly   uses    threats    to 
deter    men    from    placing    their  religious 
belief  on  a  conscientiously  attained  basis  of 
Probability.     Ho   talks   ominously   of    the 
"  terrible  possibility  of  losing  it  "  (p.  77). 
It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  menace  will  not 
weigh  much  with  those  who  regard  honestly 
sustained  belief — just  that  and  no  more — 
as  the  most  precious  of  all  treasures.     Cer- 
tainly a  confessed  loss  of  a  belief — supposing 
the   probabilities  which   sustained  it  gave 
way — would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  re- 
taining it  when  the  evidence  had  declared 
itself   against  it.     Noble  failure  is,   under 
any   circumstances,    preferable    to    ignoble 
success.    Dr.  Abbott  will,  perhaps,  recall  the 
words : 

^ot'Ao/iat  S',  Sra{,  wa\wy 

Before  leaving  what  I  consider  the  critical 
defects  of  Dr.  Abbott's  book,  there  is  one 
more  point  on  which  I  would  insist  ;  and 
that  is  the  kind  of  submission  to  external 
authority  which  Newman  desiderated  as  the 
suprcmost  manifestation  of  human  belief. 
I  need  hardly  point  out  this  is  the  well- 
known  sacrijieio  deW  intellctto,  in  virtue  of 
which  Newman  first  joined  the  Eomish 
Chureli  and,  after  sundry  hesitations  and 
equivocal  professions,  submitted  to  the 
stupendous  demands  of  the  A^atican  decrees. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Abbott  might  have 
made  more  than  he  has  of  this  repulsive  and 
demoralising  position.  Ho  could  have  scored 
a  further  point  by  comparing  Newman's 
faltering — I  had  almost  said  disingenuous — 
submission  with  Diillinger's  determined 
refusal  to  prostitute  his  most  rudimentary 
conceptions  of  truth  and  honesty  before  the 
shrine  of  a  half-imbecilo  Pope. 

"  If  I  did  so,"  pleaded  the  great  German  theo- 
logian, "there  would  then  no  longer  be  for  mo 


any  such  thing  as  historical  truth  and  cer- 
tainty ...  I  should  then  have  to  suppose  that 
my  wliolo  lifo  long  I  had  been  in  a  world  of 
diz/.y  illusion,  and  that  in  historical  matters 
I  am  incapable  of  distinguishing  truth  from 
falsehood." 

My  remarks  on  Dr.  Abbott's  criticism  of 
Newman's  general  principles  has  extende  I 
to  such  a  length  that  I  have  but  little  space 
left  for  his  attack  on  the  "  Essay  on  Ecclesi- 
astical Miracles."     Here  I  have  only  com- 
mendation and  congratulation  to  offer.     So 
far  as  a  book  can  be  controversially  crushed, 
so  far  as  its  arguments,  with  their  countless 
perversities,    disingenuous    and    worthless 
reasonings,  can  be  torn  limb  from  limb.  Dr. 
Abbot  has  performed  the  annihilating  opera- 
tion with  a  verve  and  zest  which  is  almost 
savage   in   its  ruthless   intensity.      At   the 
same   time   he   must  not  suppose   that  his 
reply,    crushing   as   it    is,    will   necessarily 
present  itself  in  that  light  to  extreme  New- 
manitos.    Newman  has  more  than  once  been 
theologically  exterminated,  as  e.g.  by  Archer 
Butler  in  his  Letters  on  Romanism  ;  but  like  a 
battalion  in   the   autumn  manoeuvres  that 
has  been  repeatedly  under  fire  and  as  often 
annihilated,  the  operation  does  not  seem  to 
affect  prejudicially  the  continued  existence 
of  Newmanism.    There  is  a  refreshing  inno- 
cence— betokening  the   inexperienced   con- 
troversialist— in  Dr.  Abbott's  expressed  con- 
viction that  he  will  "catch  our  Proteus  in 
a     net    from    which     he   cannot    extricate 
himself."     He    has    in    the    judgment    of 
every     sane     critic     performed     this     feat 
over    and     over    in     the     course     of     his 
PhihmytJms;  but  he  has  evidently  forgotten — 
perhaps  has  never  learnt — that  it  is  one  thing 
to  secure  a  slippery  antagonist  in  a  net,  but 
it  is  another  and  much  more  arduous  task  to 
make  him  and  his  followers  confess  that  he 
is   inextricably   secured.      Kingsley   was   a 
reiiarins,  neither  deficient  in  skill  nor  lacking 
in  equipment,  wlio  foxmd  his  direct,  straight- 
forward tactics  absolutely  ineffective  against 
an  antagonist  who,  as  often  as  he  was  fairly 
netted,  could  declare  that   ho  was   whoUy 
unconscious  of  the  entanglement. 

With  all  its  imperfections,  however — and 
some  of  them  seem  to  me  serious —  I  regard 
Dr.  Abbott's  book  as  meeting  partially  a 
sorely  needed  want.  I  will  not  venture  to 
affirm  that  he  has  discovered,  or,  at  aU 
events,  provided,  a  sufficiency  of  hellebore 
to  thoroughly  purge  England  of  this  New- 
mania.  Probably  this  would  tax  the 
resources  of  Anticyra  itself.  But  it  is 
surely  time,  in  the  interests  of  truth  and 
religion,  to  arrive  at  some  fair  estimate  of 
the  life  and  works  of  John  Henry  Newman. 
It  is  time  that  his  career  should  be  reviewed 
from  the  standpoint,  not  of  an  effete,  self- 
mystifying  ecclesiasticism,  but  from  that  of 
ordinary  un-dogmatised  Christianity.  It  is 
time  that  psychologj'  should  learn  to  dis- 
criminate a  type  of  religionism  at  once  too 
subtle  to  be  sincere  and  too  profound 
to  be  questioned,  too  serpentine  to  be 
imitated  and  too  well  intentioned  to 
merit  reprobation,  too  self-conscious  fo 
be  wliolly  praiseworthy  and  too  widely 
sj-mpatliotic  not  to  deserve  some  esteem. 
It  is  time  that  the  apotheosis  of  a 
career  remarkable  for  its  piety,  however 
emasculate  and  perverted  but  remarkable 
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also  for  spiritual  and  mental  shiftiness,  for 
dialectical  and  verbal  sophistry,  for  un- 
limited power  and  capacity  for  self- 
deception,  should  finally  cease.  Prof. 
Pfleiderer  closes  his  recent  review  of 
theology  in  Great  Britain  {Development  of 
Theology,  p.  401)  with  the  remarkable 
forecast : — "  The  days  of  a  Newman  and  a 
Pusey  are  for  ever  past  for  Oxford  and 
for  England."  While  every  English  well- 
wisher  for  the  sane  religious  culture  and 
progressive  enlightenment  of  his  country 
will  cordially  reciprocate  the  wish  embodied 
in  such  a  vaticination,  wo  cannot  as  j'et  be 
said  to  be  within  measurable  distance  of  its 
accomplishment. 

John  Owen. 


One   of   Our    Conquerors.      In  3  vols.      By 
George  Meredith.     (Chapman  &  Hall.) 

The  works  of  a  writer  past  the  prime  of 
life  are  apt  to  display  a  certain  excess  or 
extravagance :  what  was  once  his  strength 
has    now   become    his   weakness,    and    his 
virtue  has  changed  into  his  vice.     This  is 
most  often  seen  in  the  case  of  very  strong 
and   masterful  writers ;   those  whose   good 
work  is  all  done  in  some  one  amixis  mirabilis, 
or  flowering  season,  fall  into  mere  decay,  as 
Coleridge    or    as    Wordsworth.      It  is   in 
writers  whose  whole  life  has  been  full  of 
successful    toil    and    untiring    effort,    that 
manner  degenerates  into  mannerism.     Such 
writers,  and,  indeed,   all   artists  of  such  a 
kind,   are  often  men  who  have  discovered 
some  new  way  in  art,  and  who  possess  a 
secret  and  a  power  proper  to  themselves ; 
the   world,    used   to   the  old   and   familiar 
ways,  will  not  at  once  take  notice  of  them. 
In  proportion  to  their  faith  in  themselves 
and  their  fidelity  to  their  art,  these  artists, 
unshaken   and   undeterred,    continue   upon 
their  way,  rather  increasing  than  relaxing 
their   unappreciated   labours.     Slowly   and 
gradually  the  world  comes  round  to  their 
side,  is  converted  to  their  faith,  welcomes  them 
with  ajiplause.     But  what  of  the  artists,  all 
this  long  time  ?     Is  there  no  danger  that,  in 
a  kind  of  unconscious  defiance  and  challenge, 
they  will  have   gone  too  far,    and   grown 
enamoured  of  that  in  their  work  which  tlie 
world   did   well   to  blame?     If   the   world 
cried  out  upou  their  obscurity,  where  there 
was  some  obscurity  but  not  much,  was  it  not 
natural  in  them  to  have  replied  with  worse 
obscurities,  out   of  an   impatient  contempt 
and   exasperation  ?      It   is    permissible    to 
think  that  Browning  had   a   little   of  this 
feeling,  when  he  filled  his  later  books  with 
so  much  more  argument  than  imagination. 
Landor    dared    to    think    that    Milton,   in 
Paradise  Regained,  was  "subject  to  strange 
hallucinations   of  the   ear."     Now,    Milton 
held,    althougli    the   world   does   not,   that 
Paradise  Regained  is  superior  to  Paradise  Lost. 
It  is  as  though,  foreseeing  the  "  revel  of 
rhyme  "  that  was  to  supersede  his  greater 
harmonies,    he   gathered  himself  together, 
and  went  nigh  to  straining  the  resources  of 
his  rhjthm  beyond  its  just  capacity. 

It  has  been  said  of  late  that  Mr.  Meredith, 
in  his  new  book,  has  likewise  exhibited 
"the  defects  of  his  qualities;"  that  his 
former  work  reached  the  farthest  limits  of 
successful  audacity,   and   that    One  of   Our 


Conquerors  has  passed  beyond  them.  Cordial 
and  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Mr.  Meredith 
are  ringing  the  changes  upon  "  wilful  eccen- 
tricity "  and  "  wanton  obscurity  "  and  "  lack 
of  proportion  in  design."  Since  the  present 
writer  is  unable  to  share  these  opinions,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  him  to  acknowledge 
that,  upon  reading  the  book  for  tlie  first 
time,  he  did  not  reckon  it  a  masterpiece. 
Read  three  or  four  times,  the  book  grows 
upon  the  reader,  the  apparent  confusion 
disappears,  the  intricacies  of  design  become 
intelligible,  and  the  whole  greatness  of 
design  is  evident.  Hasty  impression  yields 
to  careful  meditation. 

Let  us  talce,  first,  a  question  of  style  :  is 
One  of  Our   Conquerors  written  in  a  style  of 
grotesque  and  perverted  eccentricity,  whilst 
Richard  Fewrel  or  The  Egoist  is  full  of  true 
force  and  beauty  ?     That  can  be  maintained 
only  by  one  who  has  not  read  Mr.  Meredith's 
earlier  books  for  a  year  at  least ;  one  who 
retains  a  sense  of  their  greatness,  forgetting 
all  but  their  final   and  permanent  effect. 
Again,  he  who  maintains  that  view  must 
have   ignored    this    fact :    that    with    Mr. 
Meredith  stylo  and  subject  change  or  grow 
together.     In  proportion  as  the  subject  is 
simple,  or  idyllic,  or  tragic,  or  humorous,  or 
rapid,  so  does  the  style  assume  those  qualities. 
If  the  chief  influences  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  chief   characters   be   influences   of   the 
great  and  busy  world,  of  crowded  and  com- 
plicated life,  then  the  style  reflects  the  nature 
of    those   influences.     All    Mr.    Meredith's 
books  are  full  of  stir  and  animation  ;  but 
three  of  them,  in  especial,  are  full  of  this 
general   or   social    life,    this   business   and 
animation  felt  in  the  very  atmosphere.     In 
Beauchamp' s  Career,  and  Diana  of  the  Cross- 
ways,  and  One  of  Our  Conquerors,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  "  the  world,"  or  "  society," 
or  "  the  public,"  or  "  the  nation,"  seems  to 
rank  among  the  dramatis personae.  Now,  most 
English  writers  who  wish  to  make  an  effect 
of  this  kind,  to  suffuse  their  work  with  this 
breath  of  the  general  life,  attempt  it  by  pages 
of  reflection  and  description,  in  which  the 
words  are  abstract  and  the   sentences  are 
sentiments.      Unless   the    writer    be    very 
skilful,   his  writing  will   bo  very  dull;  at 
the  best,  it  will  too  often  be  mere  rhetoric. 
But    Mr.    Meredith    differs    in   this    from 
almost   every  other  novelist   of   eminence  : 
that  he  sees  thoughts  as  things,  emotions 
as   images,  the    abstract   as   the    concrete. 
He  has  eyes  for  the  form  and  colour  of  an 
idea  ;  he  presents  it  to  us  full  of  life.     It 
is   now   a  truism   to   say  that    a   cause   is 
identical  with  its  effects  ;  but  the  illustration 
may  help  us  out.    When  an  ordinary  writer 
gives  us  an  idea,  he  gives  it  us  in  a  dull 
and   sparing  way ;    the    implicit   truth    is 
there,  but  it  remains  implicit :   he  states,  as 
it  were,  a  cause.     Mr.  Meredith  states  the 
effects,  the  explicit  operations  of  the  cause  ; 
the  thought  is  expressed  in  concrete  terms. 
His   lively  phrases    are  not   metaphorical, 
but  logical ;   the  ideas  are  translated  into 
their  equivalent  expressions  in  actual  life. 
Those  readers  are  surely  wrong  who  regard 
Mr.  Meredith's  cliaracteristic  phrases  as  so 
many  attempts  at  epigram  and  wit.     Critics 
have    published    lists    of    Mr.    Meredith's 
"failures"    in    epigram.      They   might  as 
well  be  called  his  failures  in  epic.    All  such 


characteristic    phrases   are  rather   faithful 
translations   of  general  and  abstract  ideas 
into  expressions  of  their  concrete  contents 
of  meaning :    translations  by  a  liumourist, 
wliose  humour  need  not  relish  the  phrase, 
which    may    bo    ludicrous,     but     the    act 
of  making  it,    the   discovery  that,  do   but 
examine   such  and  such  an  idea,  and  the 
phrase  will  be  found  to  express  it.     So  that 
when  Mr.  Meredith  is  accused  of  straining 
after  wit,  he  is  in  reality  but  keeping  close 
to  facts,  which  is  apt  to  be  a  grinily  serious 
form  of  humour.     It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
compare  with  Mr.  Meredith's  manner  of  ex- 
pressing  ideas,  his   manner  of  expressing 
nature.     His  poems,  for  keenness  of  sight, 
for    close    contact    with    the   most  precise 
details,  have  few  rivals  :    and  here  ho  re- 
verses his  process,  and  from  an  expression 
of  the  visible  or  the  audible  in  nature,  he 
passes  to  its  moaning  for  man  in  thought. 
In  this  way  he  keeps  touch  with  both  sides 
of  life  :  real  and  ideal,  analytic  and  syn- 
thetic ;   he  cannot  understand  one  without 
the  other. 

As  is    always    the    case    with    all  true 
writers,  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Meredith's 
stj-lo    passes   insensibly  into    that    of    his 
subject.      It   may   be   assumed  that  most 
readers  of  the  Academy  are  now  acquainted 
with  One  of  Our  Conquerors  ;  so  that,  instead 
of  a  lame  description  of  the  book,  we  may 
consider  one  or  two  points,  which  are  of  the 
greatest  interest.      To   begin   with   Victor 
Radnor,  and  his  position.     When  a  young 
man,  ho,  to  put  it  with  all  possible  crudity, 
married   an    old    woman    for   her   money. 
Certain    critics    have    cried    "Cad!"    and 
refused  to  consider  the  possibility  of  his  ever 
afterwards  redeeming    tliat    dishonourable 
act   of   youthful    folly.      Such   a   criticism 
shows   the    inadequacy  of  petrified  moral 
codes.      Victor's    act    was   not   merely  an 
offence      against      conventional      laws     of 
honour,    which     change     with     time,    but 
against  immutable    laws   of   nature ;    and 
his  next  act  was  in  defiance  of  conventional 
law,  but  in  harmony  with  reason  and  with 
nature.     He  took  for  his  true  wife,  in  all 
but  legal  rights,  a  woman  prepared  to  obey 
her   nature   and   his.     The   first   wrong  to 
nature  is  redressed  by  a  disregard  of  con- 
vention.    Now,  all  this  talk  about  nature 
and  conventionality  might,  iu  the  case  of  a 
weak   writer,   have   been   no  more  than  a 
somewhat     nauseous     cant,    in     the    least 
desirable  style  of  Rousseau.   But  Mr.  Mere- 
dith— need    it  be   said  'i — ignores  nothing. 
With  a  conception  of  tragic  art  and  of  moral 
law,  which  is  among  his  greatest  achieve- 
ments, he  shows  us  tlio  failure  of  both  father 
and  mother,  Victor  and  Nataly.     '\'ictor  is 
too  enamoured  of  the  world   which  he  has 
defied  and  coaxed,  and  Nataly  too  afraid  of 
it.     But  he  also  shows  us  their  triumph,  in 
theii-    child,   in    Nesta.      We    agree   with 
Colney  Durance  when 

"  ho  considered  the  shallowness  of  the  abstract 
Optimist  exposed  enough  in  Victor's  historj-. 
He  was  reconciled  to  it  when,  looking  on  their 
child,  he  discerned  tb.at,  for  a  cancelling  of  the 
errors  chargeable  to  tbom,  the  fiither  and 
mother  had  kept  faith  with  Natiirc." 

Nesta  —  neither  cherishing  a  prosperous 
superstition  about  tho  world  based  upon 
worldly  success,  nor  a  slirinking  fear  and 
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deference  bred  of  one  noble  disloyalty 
to  convention — can  face  the  world  upon 
fair  terms.  She  neither  accepts  its  stupid 
prose,  nor  dreams  over  its  false  poetry ; 
but,  interpreting  the  reason  in  nature,  she 
has  every  true  power  upon  her  side.  Mr. 
Meredith  has  drawn  more  portraits  and 
characters  of  true  women  than  any  other 
Englishman,  but  Shakspere  and  Browning ; 
Nesta  is,  it  may  be  thought,  the  truest  of 
them  all : 

"  Thou  hast  left  behind 
Powers  that  will  work  for  thee— air,  earth,  and 

fkies ; 
There's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  wind 
That  will  forget  thee  ;  thou  hast  great  allies  ; 
Thy  friends  are  exultations,  agonies. 
And  love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind." 

The  lines  came  into  our  mind,  when  reading 
the  last  pages  of  the  book,  as  applicable  to 
the  woman  who,  with  all  her  zeal  upon 
unpopular  sides  and  for  bold  causes,  never 
lost  tolerance  for  the  world  of  folly  and  of 
intolerance,  except  only  "  when  she  thought 
of  it  as  the  world  condemning  her  mother." 
Lionel  Johnson. 


The  Ilidory  of  Sicily  from  the  £arliesf 
Times.  By  E.  A.  Freeman.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.     (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.) 

(Second  Notice.) 

Having  discussed  the  problems  connected 
with  the  prehistoric  races,  Mr.  Freeman 
devotes  the  remainder  of  his  space  to  the 
foundationand  growth  of  theforeign colonies, 
Phoenician  and  Greek.  We  are  here  con- 
fronted with  the  question  whether  the  ideal 
historian  should  be  absolutely  free  from 
bias.  Eanke,  who  approaches  nearest  to 
this  standard,  is  unquestionably  dull,  while 
the  unconcealed  partisanship  of  Macaulay, 
Froude,  and  Grote  have  helped  to  make 
them  readable. 

Mr.  Freeman  being,  as  everyone  knows,  a 
keen  politician,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  write 
political  history  with  impartiality.     In  fact, 
the  bias   is  so   manifest  that  it  creates  a 
prejudice    against    the  causes    which    are 
espoused.     A   diligent   student    of    Thucy- 
dides,   he  has  failed  to  learn  the    lesson 
taught  by  the  great  master.     Democracy, 
he  says,  means  "  freedom  " ;  it  means  "  fresh 
life  and  fulness  of  life."     Yet  his  own  pages 
show  that  democracy  may  mean  despotism 
of  the  worst  kind — the  despotism  of  ignorant 
and  irresponsible  mobs,  swayed  by  dema- 
gogues through  appeals  to  their  interests  or 
their  passions.     The  "  fresh  life  and  fulness 
of  life"  at  Syracuse  began  with  the  lynching 
of  Tydarion  and  others  "  by  the  well-dis- 
posed citizens,"  the  account  of  which  reads 
like  the  recent  lynching  of  Italians  "  by  the 
well-disposed  citizens"    of    New    Orleans. 
The  "fresh  life  and  fulness  of  life"  next 
manifests  itself  in   the  odious  tyranny  of 
"  petalism,"  the  proscription  by  secret  ballot 
of  citizens  who  were  supposed  to  be  un- 
favourable   to    the   new    order  of   things, 
followed  by  its  natural  result,  the  exclusion 
or  the  retirement  of  aU  the  ablest  men  from 
politics  and  public  life.  When  the  republican 
armies  are  defeated  the  cry  of  treason  is 
raised ;  and,  as  in  the  Franco-German  war, 
Nom  sommes  trahis  forms  tlie  convenient  ex- 
planation of  inevitable  disaster.    The  incom- 


petent general,  elected  by  the  popular  vote, 
is  accused  of  having  wilfully  caused  the 
defeat,  and  is  put  to  death.  Twice  within  a 
few  years  after  democratic  rule  began  at 
Syracuse  is  a  defeated  general,  chosen  by 
popular  acclamation,  accused  of  treason, 
and  made  the  scapegoat  for  the  blunder 
of  the  mob  which  had  selected  him.  In 
the  French  Terror  we  see  the  Revolu- 
tion devouring  her  own  children,  the 
Girondists  departing  in  the  tumbril  from  the 
scene  of  their  triumphs,  and  Lavoisier, 
astronomer,  chemist,  mathematician,  sent 
to  the  guillotine ;  so  at  Acragas  wo  see 
Empedocles,  poet,  philosopher,  and  man  of 
science,  as  well  as  leader  of  the  democratic 
revolution,  dying  either  in  exile  or  by  his 
own  act. 

Mr.  Freeman  is  far  too  honest  to  garble 
his  authorities.  But  when  they  recount  the 
natural  results  which  followed  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  mob-rule  ho  thinks  that  "wo 
may  perhaps  detect  some  touches  of  a  pen 
hostile  to  democracy  "  (II.  375).  And  again, 
when  Diodorus  tells  us  how,  when  the 
Syiacusan  democrats  gained  the  upper  hand, 
"  tlie  chief  mon  were  sent  away,  and  other 
good  and  able  men  who  might  have  done 
good  service  to  the  Commonwealth  were  led 
by  these  warnings  to  keep  aloof  from  public 
affairs,"  Mr.  Freeman  explains  away  the 
accoimt  as  "a  picture  clearly  borrowed 
from  some  rhetorical  enemy  of  democracy  " 
(II.  334).  And  when  Aristotle,  the  great 
master  of  political  science,  speaks  of  the 
Syracusan  democracy  as  "  unruly  and  dis- 
orderly," Mr.  Freeman  observes  that  this 
"  is  the  common  way  of  speaking  of  all 
democracies  by  those  who  stand  aloof  from 
practical  politics." 

Naturally,  Mr.  Freeman  does  scant  justice 
to  the  wise  and  splendid  rulers — in  tech- 
nical phrase  called  "  tyrants  "  by  the  Greeks 
— to  whom  the  rapid  expansion  of  Sicily 
in  wealth  and  power  must  bo  attributed. 
They  may  also  claim  the  merit,  or  demerit, 
of  that  destruction  of  the  Etruscan  navy  by 
which  the  Western  Mediterranean  was 
opened  to  the  commercial  enterprise  of 
Syracuse ;  of  that  erusliing  defeat  of 
Carthage  at  Himera  which  gave  the  Greeks 
the  dominion  of  the  island,  and  of  the  policy 
which  made  Syracuse  and  Acragas  the 
greatest  and  most  splendid  cities  in  the 
Hellenic  world,  their  munilicont  patronage 
bringing  aboiit  the  golden  age  of  Sicilian 
literature  and  art. 

Mr.  Freeman  is  even  more  unfair  to  the 
well-balanced  political  institutions  of  Car- 
thage, praised  alike  bj'  Aristotle  and  by  Cato 
— the  constitution  under  which  she  acquired  a 
vast  colonial  empire,  an  immense  commerce, 
and  boundless  wealth,  and  which  gave  her 
an  unexampled  political  stability,  lasting  for 
some  600  years.  The  secret  lay  in  the 
checks  and  limitations  of  political  power. 
The  constitution  resembled,  in  many 
respects,  that  which  worked  so  well  in 
Venice.  It  was  aristocratic  in  its  basis, 
combining  monarchical  and  oligarchic 
elements,  with  certain  democratic  checks 
whicli  gave  tlie  commons  a  voice  and  due 
influence  in  the  state,  protecting  them  from 
oppression,  but  not  entrusting  them  with  the 
uncontrolled  conduct  of  affairs. 

This  is  the  real  "  unity  of  history."      The 


unity  of  history  does  not  mean  that  there 
are  no  difEerences  between  ancient  and 
modern  times  ;  but  it  teaches  us  the  lesson 
that  human  nature  is  essentially  the  same  in 
all  ages,  and  that  similar  political  blunders 
will  bring  about  similar  evils.  This  is  the 
lesson  taught  by  Athens,  Corcyra,  and  Syra- 
cuse ;  aud  this  is  why  Tliucydides  remains 
the  most  instructive  of  all  historians. 

Mr.  Freeman  constantly  allows  his  views 
on  the  Eastern  Question  to  colour  his  narra- 
tive.    Himera,  he  says,    "is   a  name  that 
calls  up  one  of  the  brightest  and  one  of  the 
saddest  days  in  the  long  tale  of  the  Eternal 
Strife"    (I.   265).     Which  day  was   bright 
and   which   was    sad  may  be  a  matter  of 
opinion.  According  to  Mr.  Freeman  (II.  208), 
the  bright  day,  which  "  truly  was  a  strife  of 
light  and  darkness,  of  good  and  evil,"  was 
the  day  wlien  Hamilcar,  in    alliance  with 
one   great    Greek    city,    was    defeated  by 
another,    and  his  army   put  to    the   sword 
or  reduced  to  slavery.     The  sad  day  was 
when  the  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  welcomed 
to  Sicily  by  the  Greeks  as  their  deliverer 
from  the  most  odious  of  Syracusan  tyrants, 
avenged    the    death    of     his    ancestor    by 
razing  Himera  to   the  ground,   after  most 
of  the  inhabitants  had  escaped   by  night. 
The    advent    of    the    Greek    settlers     is 
called    the    "coming    of    the   crusaders," 
and  the  Greek  attempt  to  expel  the  earlier 
Phoenician    colonists    is   termed   a    "  holy 
crusade."     As  for  holiness,  it  seems  strange 
to  employ  such  a  term  to  the  "  unspeakable  " 
Greek — cruel,  treacherous,  and  addicted   to 
unnatural  vices,  though  it  may  be  admitted 
that   the    "holy  crusade"   of    the   Greeks 
in    Sicily  was    less    atrocious    than    some 
other  holy  crusades,  such  as  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Albigenses,  the  merciless  crusad- 
ing massacres  at  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  or 
the  pillage  of  the  wealthiest  of   Christian 
capitals  by  the  licentious  freebooters  of  the 
Fourth  Crusade. 

The  Phoenicians  are  constantly  spoken  of 
as  "barbarians,"  and  their  religion  as  the 
worship  of  Moloch.  The  Greeks,  doubtless, 
used  the  word  (idpfiapoL  to  designate  races 
whose  language  differed  from  their  own ; 
but  the  English  word  "  barbarian "  has 
acquired  another  meaning,  and  it  is  either 
pedantic  or  invidious  to  use  it  systematically 
as  the  term  to  designate  a  highly  civilised 
people  (I.  271).  The  Phoenicians  may 
be  called  "barbarians"  in  the  same  sense 
that  the  dwellers  in  the  Celestial  Empire 
call  the  nations  of  the  AVest  barbarians 
and  foreign  devils.  But  when  we  re- 
member that  to  these  "  barbarians  " 
the  Greeks  owed  the  first  elements  of 
civilisation  and  artistic  culture,  it  seems 
strange  to  read  that  it  was  contact  with  the 
Greeks  that  "  awakened  artistic  tastes  in 
the  Punic  mind"  (II.  411).  This  is  a  per- 
verse inversion  of  the  facts.  It  was  from 
these  "  barbarians  "  that  the  rude  tribes  of 
Hellas  derived  their  first  knowlege  of 
metals  and  of  writing,  of  precious  gums 
and  spices,  of  ship-building,  masonry,  and 
music.  A  large  proportion  of  the  culture- 
words  in  Greek  are  Phoenician  loan-words. 
The  terms  used  by  the  Greeks  to  designate 
musical  instruments,  such  as  the  harp,  the 
lyre,  and  the  flute,  the  words  for  metal, 
gold,  and  bronze,  for  the  sapphire  and  the 
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jasper,  for  myrrh,  cassia,  cinnamon,  wax, 
and  wine,  for  the  liner  kinds  of  pottery, 
for  the  chiton  itself,  for  the  linen  of  which  it 
was  made,  and  for  the  precious  dye  which 
tinged  it,  are  all  Phoenician.  The  sighs 
is  the  same  word  as  the  Phoenician  shekel, 
and  the  tnina  is  the  mna.  To  the 
Phoenicians  works  of  supreme  artistic  ex- 
cellence are  assigned  by  Homer.  Achilles 
proposes  as  a  prize  a  silver  bowl  pre- 
eminent in  beauty,  "  since  skilful  Sidonians 
had  wrought  it  well."  Phoenician  craftsmen 
built  and  furnished  the  temple  of  Solomon. 
Artistic  bowls  of  bronze  from  Cyprus  and 
Assyria  testify  to  the  skill  of  Phoenician 
artists,  whose  very  names  are  found  in- 
scribed on  the  splendid  paterae  from  Pales- 
trina. 

The  perpetual  talk  about  the  "  Eternal 
Cause,"  the  "  Eternal  Strife "  between 
"  Hellas  and  Canaan,"  between  "  Aryan 
and  Semitic  man,"  is  misleading  as  well  as 
wearisome.  In  no  correct  sense  can  the 
Phoenicians  be  called  the  "  men  of  Canaan," 
while  ethnologists  would  be  supremely 
grateful  for  the  exhibition  of  an  authentic 
specimen  of  "  Aryan  man."  Till  this  Aryan 
man  is  found,  the  word  "  Aryan  "  must  be 
considered  merely  as  a  philological  term 
designating  a  class  of  inflective  languages 
spoken  by  races  of  heterogeneous  origin. 

It  is  no  less  a  misuse  of  words  to 
say  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  that  "  Hellas 
against  Canaan  was  the'  cause  to  be 
judged  on  that  memorable  day."  It 
would  be  less  incorrect  to  say  that  the 
cause  to  be  judged  on  that  day  was  the 
cause  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  their 
Athenian  oppressors  than  to  say  that  it  was 
the  cause  of  Hellas  against  Canaan.  The 
Persians  were  in  no  sense  "men  of  Canaan" ; 
and  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  the  ships  of  the 
Asiatic  and  insular  Greeks  were  actually 
more  numerous  than  the  ships  compulsorily 
furnished  by  the  Phoenicians. 

It  is  an  abuse   of  language  to  call  the 
Phoenicians  barbarians,  but  it  is  an  abuse 
of     history     systematically     to     represent 
Moloch    as    the   name   of    the   deity    they 
worshipped.     Of  this  there  is  no  evidence, 
or   rather   the    evidence  is  the  other  way. 
In  the  Phoenician  inscriptions  from  Sicily, 
which  Mr.  Freeman  unaccountably  omits  to 
notice,  we  have  the  names  of  Phoenician 
gods,   and  these  names  appear  again  and 
again  in  similar  inscriptions  from  Athens, 
Sardinia,  Malta,  Carthage,  and  Sidon  ;  but 
the  name  of  Moloch  is  never  found.    This 
constant   reference  to  Moloch  seems  to  be 
intended  to  suggest,  in  invidiam,  that  human 
sacrifice  was  a  chief  element  in  the  Phoe- 
nician religion.      But  when   Mr.  Freeman 
contrasts    what    he   calls    "the    creed    of 
Athene   and    the    creed    of    Moloch,"    he 
should   remember   that,  if   human  sacrifice 
was  practised   in    Carthage,    it    was    also 
practised,    as   we  read   in   what   has   been 
called  the   Bible   of    the   Greeks,    by    the 
Homeric  heroes.     And  when,  only  the  other 
day,  a  bottle  of  blood-red  wine  was  broken 
by  our  Queen  over  the  stem  of  a  vessel  to 
be  launched,  we  recognise  a  survival    of 
human   sacrifice   as   practised   at   no    very 
remote  period    by  our  own    Scandinavian 
ancestors. 
The  contest  between  the  religions  of  the 


Greeks  and  Semites  is  represented  as  a 
contest  between  good  and  evil,  light  and 
darkness.  This  is  essentially  misleading. 
The  chief  Phoenician  deities  were  Esmun, 
a  beneficent  healing  deit}',  to  whom  the 
great  temple  at  Carthage  was  dedicated, 
and  who  was  identified  with  Aesculapius 
by  the  Greeks.  Next  comes  Baal  Samin, 
the  Just  One,  the  "lord  of  heaven"  ;  and 
Melcarth,  who  at  Dorian  Corinth,  and  pro- 
bably at  Dorian  Syracuse,  was  reverenced 
under  his  Semitic  name  of  Melicertes,  and 
elsewhere  by  the  Greek  name  of  Heracles. 
From  Sicily  itself  we  have  inscriptions  to 
Baal  Hammon,  the  "sun  lord,"  who  is 
identified  both  with  Zeus  and  Crenus,  and 
to  Astarte,  "the  heavenly  maiden,"  who 
became  the  Artemis  and  Aphrodite  of  the 
Greeks.  In  fact,  the  Greek  mythology,  so 
far  as  it  was  not  a  rude  rural  paganism,  was 
mainly  derived  from  the  Phoenician  teachers. 
The  myths  of  Apollo,  Ares,  Adonis,  Aphrodite, 
Artemis,  Heracles,  Cronus,  Zeus,  are  mainly 
Phoenician  loan-myths. 

The  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Norman  ad- 
venturers belon  gs  also  to  the  "Eternal  Strife  " 
The  name  of  Roger  is  inscribed  "  on  the 
bede-roll  of  the  men  who  won  their  choicest 
laurels  in  the  Eternal  Cause"  (II.  Ifil). 
Eoger  comes  as  the  champion  of  the  "  creed 
of  Christ"  against  "  the  creed  of  Mahomet." 
It  is  true  that  Poger  extorted  from  the 
Pope  the  title  of  perpetual  and  hereditary 
Legate  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  right  to  wear 
the  mitre  and  thedalraatic ;  but,  when  wefind 
that  Pome  was  pillaged  by  Eoger's  Moslem 
levies,  that  a  descendant  of  Eoger  led  his 
Saracens  against  the  Pope,  that  Turks 
fought  against  Venice  under  the  banner  of 
St.  Peter,  and  that  the  Greek  Emperor  Alexius 
enlisted  several  thousand  Turks  to  fight 
again8tEobertGuiscard,the  "Eternal  Strife," 
it  must  be  admitted,  seems  to  have  got  some- 
what mixed.  And,  when  we  find  the  here- 
ditary Legate  of  the  Holy  See,  clad  in  mitre 
and  dalmatic,  discussing  ethics  or  science 
with  Moslem  Doctors,  or  posing  as  an 
Oriental  sultan  in  his  seraglio,  surroimded 
by  eunuchs  and  odalisques,  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  decide  what  is  light  and  what  is 
darkness  in  the  "  Eternal  Cause"  of  which 
Eoger  is  the  laureate  champion. 

Isaac  Taylor. 


A  Light  Load.     By  Dollie  Eadford.     (Elkin 

Mathews.) 
Under  the  prettily  and  whimsically  modest 
title  of  A  Light  Load  Mrs.  Eadford  has 
published  a  little  book  of  poems,  only  sixty- 
four  pages  in  length — a  tiny,  fragile  load, 
indeed,  but  not  less  exquisite  than  it  is 
unsubstantial.  It  is  a  book  of  songs,  and 
the  songs  are  full  of  instinctive  music, 
which  soars  naturally.  They  have  the 
choice,  unsought  felicity  of  a  nature  essen- 
tially lyrical.  Always  finished  in  style, 
with  the  distinction  which  can  never  be 
acquired,  they  have  almost  an  air  of 
impromptu,  and  one  might  imagine  the 
writer  to  be  little  conscious  of  the  process 
by  which  they  have  come  to  be  so  finished. 
With  certain  delicate,  remote  eclioes  of  the 
poets  who  have  written  the  most  haimting 
lyrics — of  Heine,  of  Tennyson — they  have 
the  originality  of  a  single  temperament,  of 


which  one  feels  they  are  the  direct  outcome, 
the  spontaneous,  sincere  expression.  And 
this  temperament,  emotional  as  it  is,  has 
attained  to  see  life  steadily,  to  accept  the 
hours  of  joy  and  of  sadness  without  extra- 
vagant outcry.  There  is  a  restraint,  a  sense 
of  measure,  in  the  expression  of  varying 
moods,  which  gives  a  singular  charm  to 
these  really  passionate  and  deeply-felt  lyrics. 
In  the  lines  placed  by  way  of  dedication  at 
the  beginning — lines  which  any  poet  might 
be  proud  to  have  written — there  is  a  thrill 
of  profound  emotion  which  comes  with  all 
the  stronger  effect  on  account  of  the 
strenuous  quietness  of  the  lines  in  which  it 
is  expressed : 

' '  The  love  withiu  my  heart  for  thee 
Before  the  world  was  had  its  birth. 
It  i.s  the  part  (!od  gives  to  me 

Of  the  great  wisdom  of  the  earth." 

Tliese  four  lines  seem  to  have  something 
final  about  tliem — seem  to  say  concerning 
the  supreme  devotion,  the  sacrament  and 
worship  of  love,  all  that  needs  to  be  said. 
Something  of  the  same  fineness  of  appro- 
priate expression  occurs  again  and  again,  in 
something  the  same  inevitable  way,  in  many 
parts  of  tlie  book.  Here  are  some  lines 
which  have  not  a  little  of  Wordsworth's 
"natural  magic"  of  feeling  and  style — the 
perfect  communion  with  Nature  bringing 
with  it  the  perfect  expression  : — 

"  Upon  your  brow  the  great  wise  trees  ^ 

Will  breathe,  and  something  sweet 
Will  reach  you  from  the  fragrant  gn  sa 

You  press  beneath  your  feet, 
And  some  fair  spirit  of  the  fields, 

Peaceful  and  happy-eyed. 
Will  find  a  way  into  your  heart, 

I  think,  and  there  abide." 

Again,  in  another  order  of  emotion  : 

"  Dear  love,  my  pulses  throb  and  start 

To-night  with  longings  sweet  and  new. 
And  young  hopes  beat  within  a  heart 
Grown  old  in  loving  you." 

And  yet  again,  in  a  stanza  which  has  some- 
thing curiously  rare  and  intimate,  so  subtle 
a  simplicity,  and,  in  the  last  line,  a  touch  of 
inexpressible  magic  : 

"  My  unseen  brother  and  sister, 

Who  dwell  'neath  the  roofs  we  pats, 

Are  you  sad  and  weary  with  toil  and  care  ? 

My  rest  is  full,  I  have  rest  to  spare, 
I  whisper  it  through  your  grass." 

Here,  too — to  give  a  longer  quotation — is  a 
lyric  which  has  again  something  of  "  natural 
magic"  : 

"  Amid  a  crown  of  radiant  hills, 

A  little  wood  with  blossoms  rare 
Breathes  sweetly,  while  the  young  lark  trills 
His  new-leamt  melody  and  fills 

The  fragrant  air. 
Among  its  boughs  the  fresh  winds  play. 

And,  where  the  spreading  branches  part, 
The  sunlight  drops  from  spray  to  spray, 
And  seeks  the  ferny  streams  which  play 

Within  its  heart. 
And  there  the  wild  bee  fills  his  cells. 

And  murmurs  through  the  golden  hours, 
And  charmed  fancies  and  sweet  spells 
Are  woven  in  the  t<ill  bluebells 

And  cuckoo-flowers. 
There  many  a  mossy  bank  entwined 

With  shining  leaves  awaits  our  choice  ; 
Come  swiftly,  love,  my  soul  unbind 
With  thy  dear  looks,  that  it  may  find 

Its  prisoned  voice." 
This  Light  Load,  this  book  of  songs  and 
snatches,  so  musical,  so  finished,  so  tenderly 
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sincere,  so  full  of  contentment  in  lovo,  of 
delight  in  the  flowers  and  birds  of  spring, 
has  the  charm  of  a  gracious  unity — the 
unity,  as  I  have  said,  of  a  special  tempera- 
ment. This  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  a 
very  genuine  poet,  whose  first  book  is  already 
so  full  of  exquisite  accomplishment.  So 
small  a  volume  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
conquer  the  attention  of  a  public  which 
takes  its  pootry  unwillingly,  but  in  big 
doses.  It  will  win  its  way,  however,  I  am 
sure,  to  the  grateful  regard  of  that  select 
public  within  tho  public  which  really  cares 
for  poetry,  and  would  give  most  epics  for  a 
perfect  song. 

Artuuk  Sy-mons. 


.   THREE  PLEAS  TOR  LIBERTY. 

A  Pica  for  Lihcrty  :  an  Argiuuont  Against 
Socialism  and  Socialistic  Legislation. 
Edited  by  Tliomas  Maekay.  (John 
Murray.) 

"  INTERNATIONAL         SCIENTlriC        SERIES."  — 

Soeialism    New    and    Old.      By    W.    M. 
Graham.     (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

The  Eight  Hours  Bay.  By  Sidney  Webb 
and  Harold  Cox.     (Walter  Scott.) 

We  have  probablj'  to  wait  a  long  time  for 
the  great  work  on  tho  politics  of  an  indus- 
trial society  which  shall  reduce  to  order 
our  confused  ideas  and  mai-k  plainly  the 
path  of  progress.  In  the  meantime  we  have 
to  piece  together  our  theories  as  best  wo  may 
from  occasional  observation,  from  blue- 
books,  and  from  one-sided  treatises.  For 
such  as  are  troubled  in  their  minds  about  the 
vexed  question  of  state  inteference,  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  read  one  after  the  other 
the  three  books  here  grouped  together.  AVe 
have  put  Prof.  Graham  as  the  moderate  man 
between  the  two  extremes ;  but  the  order  of 
reading  matters  little.  Tho  reader  will 
not  find  in  them,  or  in  all  of  them  together, 
a  solution  of  the  question — when  he  has 
read  them,  he  may,  like  Lord  Eldon,  simply 
doubt ;  but  he  will  at  least  see  that  the 
question  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  that  is 
something. 

In  A  Pica  for  Liherty  Mr.  Thomas  Maekay 
(the  author  of  a  recent  book  on  llw  Miylislt 
Poor,  in  which  "  the  inoculation  of  the 
masses  with  the  instincts  of  property  "  was 
laid  down  as  the  true  line  of  social  reform) 
has  brought  together  twelve  essays  by 
twelve  ardent  believers  in  Individualism, 
each  of  whom  confines  himself  more  or  less 
closely  to  a  special  part  of  the  field,  and 
whose  common  purpose  is  to  show  that  the 
state  touches  nothing  which  it  does  not 
spoil,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  crowning  the 
work  with  an  introductory  essay  entitled 
"  From  Freedom  to  Bondage,"  in  which  he 
renews,  in  a  tone  of  gloomy  infallibility,  his 
warnings  of  the  fatal  result  of  abandon- 
ing the  rkjime  of  contract  for  the  regime 
of  status.  Some  of  the  essays  have  a 
general  scope;  and  one  of  these,  on  "The 
Limits  of  Liberty,"  by  Mr.  Wordsworth 
Donnisthorpe,  very  brightly  written  and 
showing  a  healthy  distrust  of  abstract  i)rin- 
ciples,  serves,  though  perhaps  undesignedly, 
the  useful  purpose  of  correcting  the  exag- 
geration of  much  of  the  rest  of  the  book. 


Industrial  legislation,  tho  tyranny  and 
selfishness  of  state  socialism  in  Australia, 
trade  unionism  new  and  old,  the  use  of 
capital  by  the  state  and  by  the  individual, 
free  education,  the  housing  of  the  working 
classes,  the  post  office,  free  libraries,  and 
electric  lighting — these  are  the  texts  on 
which  the  various  writers  discourse.  The 
design  is  to  show  by  illustrations  the 
encroachments  on  liberty  from  which  we 
are  suffering,  and  which  in  their  cumulative 
effect  mean,  as  the  editor  thinks,  "  tho 
gradual  and  insidious  advance  of  a  dull  and 
enervating  pauperism." 

In  his  Socialism  New  and  Old,  Prof. 
Graham  has  no  particular  theory  to  push. 
He  devotes  the  greater  part  of  his  work  to  a 
critical  review  of  Socialism  in  its  different 
forms,  giving  special  attention  to  the  Colleo- 
tivist  Socialism  of  to-day,  based  on  Karl 
Marx's  theory  of  value  ;  and  having  readied 
the  conclusion  that  Universal  Collectivism  is 
an  impossible  cure  for  the  evils  most  com- 
plained of  (namely,  the  undue  share  which 
employing  capitalists  on  the  one  hand,  and 
landlords  and  other  non-workers  on  the 
other  hand,  obtain  under  the  present  system), 
he  proceeds  to  consider  how  far  the  more 
moderate  proposals  of  the  state  Socialists  are 
practicable,  dealing  with  such  matters  as 
landholding,  inheritance,  wages,  the  eight 
hours  daj',  and  the  extension  of  govern- 
ment management  in  the  sphere  of 
industry.  Speaking  very  cautiously—  so 
cautiously,  indeed,  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  understand  his  exact  position- 
he  argues  that  in  many  ways  the  state  can 
exercise  a  beneficial  control,  and  may  use- 
fully extend  its  functions  without  fear  that 
the  extension  will  end  in  the  slavery  which 
Mr.  Spencer  predicts.  Yet  even  if  Socialism 
were  slavery,  says  Prof.  Graham,  "  it  would 
still  be  a  question  of  the  comparison  of  the 
degree  of  slavery  under  the  present  system 
with  that  under  Socialism  full-blown."  In 
our  modern  communities  there  is  no  real 
freedom  for  the  property-less,"  and  by  the 
force  of  the  state  something  can  be  done  to 
diminish  the  existing  inequalities  of  oppor- 
tunity. So  that  Prof.  Graham  also  con- 
cludes with  a  plea  for  liberty. 

Lastly,  we  have  from  Mr.  Sidney  Webb 
and  Mr.  Harold  Cox  a  vtry  elaborately 
constructed  argument  in  favour  of  state 
restriction  of  tho  hours  of  labour ;  and  we 
may  say  of  their  work  generally  that  it  is 
in  many  respects  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  State  Socialism,  written 
with  great  ability,  full  of  information,  and 
grappling  with  the  subject  in  a  serious  and 
practical  manner.  They  sketch  the  history 
of  the  eight  hours  movement,  discuss  the 
economic,  sanitary,  and  social  results  of  an 
eight  hours  day,  and  deal  with  the  different 
modes  of  obtaining  it.  They  are  in  favour 
of  its  prompt  introduction  in  government 
work  and  in  the  case  of  special  industries  ; 
for  the  rest,  they  propose  to  apply  a  prin- 
ciple of  "trade  option,"  giving  to  the 
majority  of  the  workers  in  any  trade  the 
power  to  obtain  a  legal  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labour  in  that  trade.  And  on  what 
ground  do  they  advocate  this  interference  ? 
Simply  on  this  :  that  the  liberty  of  some 
must  be  curtailed  in  order  that  the  liberty ' 


of  others  may  be  extended.     Hero  also  is  a 
plea  for  liberty. 

Which  is  the  wisest  plea  is  not  a  question 
for  discussion  in  the  columns  of  the  Academy  ; 
yet  one  may  fairly  protest  even  hero  against 
the  calm  assumption  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  his 
disciples  that  science  is  manifestly  on  tho 
side  of  Individualism,  and  that  socialistic 
legislation  is  the  outcome  of  foolish  senti- 
ment and  hasty  ignorance.  What  they  have 
done  is  to  set  forth  in  a  very  forcible  way 
the  evils  of  interference ;  but  they  have 
hardly  made  any  attempt  to  measure  the 
undoubted  ovils  of  uncontrolled  competition. 
This  one-sided  teaching  is  useful  enough ; 
but  it  is  pamphleteering  and  not  science. 
And  until  they  show  a  greater  readiness  to 
look  at  the  question  in  all  its  aspects,  they 
cannot  hope  to  persuade  us  that  the  balance 
of  good  is  on  the  side  of  leaving  social  evils 
to  settle  themselves. 

G.  P.  Machonell. 


new  novels. 


Creatures  of  Circumstance.     By  H.  G.  Hutch- 
inson.    In  3  vols.     (Longmans.) 

Jerome.      By   Annabel    Gray.      In  3   vols. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

Wedlock  and  its    Skeleton  Key.      By    Hope 
Suntly.     In  2  vols.     (Sampson  Low.) 

Orlando  Figging,   &,-c.      By  Mrs.  A.  Marks. 
(Ward  &  Downey.) 

A  Neiv  England  Nun.     By  M.  E.'  Wilkins. 
(Osgood  &  Co.) 

Trash.     By  Mrs.  George  Blagden.     (Ward 
&  Downej'.) 

A  Child's  Romance.    By  Pierre  Loti.    (Kegan 
Paul  &  Co.) 

A  Novel  Novel.  By  Twenty  Authors.  (Offices 
of  "  The  Gentlewoman.") 

Readers  of  Creatures  of  Circumstance  will,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  receive  several  disappoint- 
ments. This  is  to  be  regretted,  because 
the  work  appeals  in  its  way  to  many  widely 
diverse  sympathies,  and  will  be  enjoyed — 
in  parts — by  totally  different  classes  among 
the  patrons  of  fiction.  The  author  is  a 
sportsman,  a  cricketer,  and  tho  editor  of 
the  volume  on  Golf  in  the  popular  "Bad- 
minton Library."  His  descriptions,  where 
they  involve  any  reference  to  his  favourite 
subjects,  are  delightful.  Old  Slocombe,  tho 
cricketing  veteran  and  enthusiast,  who  was 
wont  to  declare  that  "  my  fayther  was  the 
fastest  bowler  in  all  England  ;  he  was  as 
big  round  his  arm  as  I  am  round  my  leg," 
is  a  man  whose  counterpart  is  to  be  found 
in  two  out  of  every  three  village  clubs  in 
England ;  and  no  sooner  do  we  make  his 
acquaintance  than  he  takes  his  legitimately' 
earned  place  among  us  as  a  study  from  tho 
life.  Nor  is  the  writer  by  any  means  an 
indifferent  hand  in  tho  department  of  pure 
romance,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  his  first 
volume  is  a  charming  one,  recalling  some 
of  Whyte  Melville's  happiest  efforts,  and 
raises  our  highest  expectations.  The  second 
volume  is,  unfortunately,  a  woeful  contrast. 
In  order  to  get  over  a  period  of  twelve 
months  or  so,  while  events  are  ripening  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  story,  we  are  trans- 
ferred to  America,  and  treated  to  a  good 
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deal  of  commonplace  description,  wLicli  is 
scarcely  likely  to  prove  interesting  to  a 
generation  heartily  sick  by  this  time  of 
ranches,  cowboys,  and  the  Wild  West.  The 
character  of  the  narrative  no  doubt  improves 
considerably  in  the  third  volume,  but  it  is 
spoiled  by  a  curiously  weak  ending.  Sybil 
Davies,  who  has  married  Lord  Morningham 
in  a  fit  of  pique,  and  cordially  detests  him, 
has  been  in  love  with  Robert  Burscoiigh, 
the  hero,  and  will  continue  to  bo  in  lovo 
with  him  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  No  one 
will  for  a  moment  believe  in  the  hysterical 
declaration  of  hers  which  ends  the  story,  to 
the  eifect  that  all  these  deep-rooted  feelings 
of  a  lifetime  are  for  over  changed,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  rather  cold  letter  written  by 
Robert  with  a  view  of  extricating  himself 
from  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  plenty  of  good  stuff 
in  the  book,  and  we  sliall  welcome  witli 
pleasure  another  effort  by  the  same  hand, 
provided  there  is  no  Wild  West  in  it. 

There  are  all  the  materials  of  a  good 
story  in  Jerome.  The  artistic  young  dilet- 
tante and  enthusiast,  hopelessly  infatuated 
with  a  Parisian  prima  donna  nearly  twice 
his  age,  who,  unknown  to  him,  has  once 
been  the  mistress  of  his  own  father ;  the 
cynical  and  sensitive  father  himself  ;  Mr. 
North,  the  rascally  family  lawyer  ;  Virginia 
Brooke,  the  half-savage  Creole  heiress,  and 
a  host  of  other  characters,  are  all  excellent 
in  conception,  and,  if  onlj-  they  were  left  in 
peace  to  pursue  their  own  devices,  would 
evolve  for  themselves  a  sufficiently  enter- 
taining series  of  actions.  As  it  is,  the  poor 
creatures  are  literally  done  to  death.  The 
author,  who,  somewhere  or  other,  alludes 
with  approval  to  that  "  condensation  of 
thought  which  gives  the  greatest  eifect  of 
narrative  in  a  few  brief  phrases,"  exhibits 
ia  her  own  writings  a  singular  lack  of  the 
faculty  of  condensation.  Opportunity  is 
taken  to  make  capital  out  of  each  fresh 
situation  ;  and  the  processes  of  analysis  and 
dissection  are  carried  to  such  an  alarming 
extent,  in  flashy  imitation  of  George  Eliot, 
that  no  one  would  bo  more  surprised  than 
Jerome  Lorimer  himself,  or  his  father 
Harold,  or  Iris,  the  opera- singer,  at  the 
voluminous  machinery  actuating  their  most 
ordinary  proceedings.  In  the  few  places 
where  Miss  Gray  permits  herself  to  write 
with  simplicity,  her  story  is  very  pleasant 
reading  ;  but  the  pages  are  rare  which  are 
not  disfigured  by  tawdry  mannerisms  and 
attempts  at  fine  writing  embellished  by 
quotations,  which  often  result  in  such  bathos 
as  the  following : 

"Mighty  Sol  appeared  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
lighting  up  eveiy  nook  and  corner  with  his 
powerful  rays ;  but  very  often  the  great 
luminary  of  clay  rendered  himself  conspicuous 
by  his  absence,  and,  so  far  as  appearance  went, 
made  himself  '  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance.'  " 

Wedlock  and  its  Skeleton  Key  is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  category  of  ' '  novels  with  a 
purpose,"  though  the  particular  breach  of 
moral  law  which  it  denounces  is  scarcely  of 
sufficient  prevalence  to  come  within  reach  of 
public  indignation.  Julius  Vincent,  a 
famous  cabinet  minister,  while  still  in  the 
f  1^1  tide  of  popularity  and  success,  suddenly 


retires  into  private  life,  and  shuts  himself 
up  with  his  two  daughters  in  a  secluded 
mansion  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  He  has 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  passing  the 
law  wliich  allows  a  divorced  man  or  woman 
!  to  marry  again  ;  and  by  a  singular  fatality 
j  the  first  woman  to  take  advantage  of  the 
law  is  his  own  divorced  wife,  who  marries 
the  partner  of  her  guilt.  It  is  not  quite 
apparent  whether  we  are  to  understand 
that  his  retirement  from  public  life  is  duo 
to  remorse  consequent  upon  the  share  he 
has  taken  in  the  enactment  of  tliolaw.  But 
the  story  throughout  is  a  commentary  on 
the  violation  permitted  by  such  law  of  the 
teaching  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount ;  and  tho  trouble  wliich  subsequently 
befalls  Ruby,  the  elder  daughter,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  her  betrothed  husband 
turns  out  to  be  a  divora'  whose  former  wife 
is  still  alive.  Apart  from  its  strongly  pro- 
nounced views  upon  this  point,  about  which 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  offer  an  opinion, 
the  book  contains  carefully  drawn  characters, 
and  is  well  managed  as  regards  plot  and 
action. 

One  or  two  fairly  good  collections  of  short 
tales  are  on  our  list  this  week.  "  Orlando 
Figgins,"  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Marks,  is  an 
amusing  storj',  and  full}'  up  to  magazine 
mark.  "  Slmpi,"  the  second  story  in  the 
same  volume,  describes  the  solution  of  a 
difficult  cipher,  and  scarcely  calls  for  anj' 
comment ;  but  "  Ground  up  in  his  own  Mill  " 
and  "  Tho  Ghost  in  the  Albany  "  are  well 
worth  reading. 

Another  book  of  the  same  sort  Is  A  New 
England  Xiin,  with  which  are  bound  up 
twenty-three  other  stories.  They  are  all 
descriptive  of  American  life  of  a  homely 
tj-pe.  Possibl}'  they  may  be  foimd  too 
homely  and  too  American  to  secure  for  their 
author  liere  the  high  repiitation  which  slie 
has  so  quickly  attained  on  the  other  side  of 
tlie  Atlantic  ;  but  they  aboimd  in  quiet 
humour  and  neat  character  portraits,  which 
suggest,  without  any  conscious  imitation, 
the  supreme  touch  of  Jane  Austen. 

Trash,  a  book  for  boys  and  girls,  is  a  tale 
of  Brittany  in  the  last  century.  It  is  prettily 
told,  and  is  sufficiently  stocked  with  dun- 
geons, hidden  treasures,  sliding  panels,  and 
i  other  mysteries  to  make  it  amply  enter- 
taining to  tho  readers  for  whom  it  is  written. 

Though  there   is  little   that   will    prove 
i  attractive  to  children  in  A  C/iild's  Romance, 
I  by  tho  new  nomber  of  the  French  Academy, 
wo   need  hardly    say   tliat  tlie   book   is  a 
genuinely  artistic  production.     It  describes 
with  peculiar  imaginative  force  tlie  inner  life 
and  emotions   of  a  dreamy,  sensitive  boy, 
commencing  from  tho  earliest  recollections 
of  infancy,  and  dealing  witli  tlie  history  of 
'  nearly  fifteen  years'  growth.    Some  of  these 
reminiscences  of  the  confused  ideas  of  child- 
hood are  conveyed  with  cliarming  skill  and 
exquisite  pathos. 
'      The  shillings  worth  entitled  A  Xovel  Novel 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  manner  of  its 
production.       Tlie     first     chapter     having 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  a  magazine,  con- 
'  tinuations  of  tlie  story  were   invited   from 
'  contributors,  and   each  succeeding  week  a 
'  chapter  was  chosen  from  those  sent  in  for 


competition.  The  result  has  been  a  "literary 
mosaic,"  tlie  work  of  twenty  different  authors 
all  labouring  independently  of  each  other. 
As  for  the  story  itself,  it  is  by  no  means  so 
incoherent  as  might  bo  supposed.  Starting 
with  the  sudden  and  inexplicable  disappear- 
ance of  Seringa  Duchess  of  Mowbray,  on 
her  wedding  day,  the  narrative  immediately 
brings  us  to  the  Continent,  where  we  find 
her  in  the  hands  of  the  villain  who  calls 
himself  her  father,  and  who  by  the  exercise 
of  almost  superhuman  ingenuity  manages 
for  a  considerable  time  to  elude  tho  detec- 
tives on  his  track.  Tho  manner  in  which 
mysteries  aro  finally  solved  and  due  justice 
awarded  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility ;  and  as  there  is  plentiful  use  made  of 
cliloroform,  drugged  potions,  daggers,  and 
so  forth,  the  work  may  be  considered  a 
legitimate  "  shocker." 

JoiiN  Barrow  Allex. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  CONTINENTAL 
SOVEREIGNS. 

The  Sorereirpis  and  Courts  of  Earnjie.  By 
Pohtikos.  (Fisher  TJnwin.)  This  volume  con- 
tains a  series  of  biographies  of  reigning  Euro- 
pean sovereigns.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  reprint  of 
papers  that  have  appeared  in  the  Leisure  Hour, 
though  no  allusion  is  made  to  their  earUer 
publication.  Politikos  (whoever  he  may  be)  is 
no  believer  in  "  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a 
king,"  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  describes 
kings  in  a  not  unsympathetic  spirit.  Indeed, 
according  to  him,  all  the  boys  in  Dame  Eurojia's 
school  .ire  good  boys — all  "strive  to  do  their 
duty  in  that  exalted  station  of  life  to  which 
they  have  been  called."  "When  we  say  all, 
there  is  one  exception,  one  black  sheep  ;  and 
that  is  MUan,  ex-king  of  Servia.  We  arc  far 
from  attempting  to  whitewash  the  Charles  11. 
of  Servia,  whose  selfi.shness  and  cowardice  have 
made  him  a  by-word  through  Europe  ;  but  it 
hardly  lies  with  Politikos  to  be  severe  on  King 
Milan,  when  he  passes  so  lightly  over  similar 
conduct  in  the  late  King  of  Holland  and 
another  monarch  still  alive.  But  the  ex-kingle 
of  the  Balkans  has  offended  against  tho 
convenances  as  well  as  against  the  moralities, 
and  has  been  sent  to  Coventry  by  his  brother 
sovereigns  as  a  disgrace  to  their  cloth. 
Servia  is  not  the  only  little  country  that  has 
suffered  through  its  rider.  Denmark  is  another 
case  in  point ;  but  then  King  Christian,  though 
a  would-be  despot,  is  a  man  of  irreproachable 
private  character.  Therefore  Politikos  slurs 
over  King  Christian's  unconstitutional  rule  by 
refori'ing  to  tho  Danes  as  "not  an  easy  peoido 
to  govern,"  and  to  tho  "democratic  ideas" 
that  "  have  considerable  vogue  "  in  Denmark  : 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  upon  a  European 
throne  a  person  more  upright,  excellent,  and 
loyal,  or  a  more  perfect  gentleman  in  minners 
and  educatiou  than  tho  King  of  Denmark." 

This  is  all  very  well,  but  the  practical  man 
would  ask,  How  does  he  transact  his  business  of 
constitutional  sovereign  ?  The  answer  is,  ' '  Veiy 
ill."  The  republican  historian  of  the  future 
will  probably  have  little  space  to  dwell  on  tho 
private  lives  of  monarchs,  but  will  be  more 
disposed  to  give  a  word  of  commendation  to  the 
author  of  tho  Serb  constitution  than  to  tho 
Iroaker  of  tho  Danish  constitution.  Politikos 
writes  in  a  kindly  strain  of  all  the  leading 
sovereigns  of  Europe.  Of  none  does  he  write 
with  more  appreciation  than  of  the  Sultan,  of 
none  with  more  discrimination  than  of  tho 
Emperor  of  Germany.  "  Can  any  good  thirg 
come  out  of  Turkey !' "     Polit:kos  answers  th is 
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question  in  tlie  affirmative,  so  far  as  the  Sultan 
is  concerned. 

"That  the  present  Sultan  is  a  serious  man  whose 
entire    energy  and    ability   are    devoted    to  the 
affairs     of    Government,     the     reforms    he    has 
instituted  prove.    That  his  private  Ufe  resembles 
much  more  that  of  an  English  gentleman  than  the 
popular  idea  of  an  Oriental  prince,  is  familiar  to 
an  who  reside  at  Constantinople.     Among  other 
financial  reforms,  he  has  consistently  discouraged 
the  expenditure  on  the  harem.      He  himself  is 
practically  a  monogamist,  and  has  no   more  legal 
wives  tlian  four,  the  number  obligatory  upon  a 
Sultan,  and  to  none  does  he  show  special  favour. 
That  his  harem  is  nevertheless  largely  populated 
arises  from  the  customs  of  his  land  and  of  his 
dynasty.    He,  personally,  would  be  glad  enough  to 
get  rid    of  his  three  hundred  present  spouses,  who 
merely  cost  him  money,  and  often  are   the  causes 
of  those  palace  revolutions  too  common  in  Oriental 
lands.    But,  as  we  all  know,  the  force  of  custom 
is  not  so  easily  broken.    Thns,   on  his  birthday, 
and  on  twenty  other  days  of  the  year,  the  Sultan 
invariably  receives  from  his  adopted  mother  the 
present  of  a  beautiful  slave ;  and  this  young  lady 
has  forthwith  to  be  transferred  to  his  establishment 
in  the  capacity  of  harem  dame,  with  a  household 
of  her  own,  consisting  of  at  least  four  eunuchs  and 
six  female   servants,   to   fay  nothing  of   horses, 
carriages,  and  grooms.     Multiply  the  number  of 
these  establishments  by  three  himdred,    and  it 
ceases    to    be    astonishing  that   the  expenditure 
on    the    Sultan's    Civil    List    should    amount  to 
£4,000,000  sterling  a  year.    A  large  item  in  this 
sum  represents  the  dowers  which  the  Sultan  pays 
to  his  slaves  when  he  marries  them  to  favourite 
officials.     About  one  hundred  are  married  from  the 
palace  annually,  and  each  of  them  is  entitled  to 
receive  £10,000.     Unfortunately,  the  bridegroom 
who  takes  a  wife  from  the  Sultan's  hands  must ,  at 
his  earliest  convenience,  make  a  present  of  a  slave 
to  keep  the  staff  of  the  imiierial  seraglio  up  to  its 
proper  figure.     The  Sultan— those  who  know  him 
affirm — loathes  the  whole  thing ;  but  there  are  too 
many  vested   interests  engaged    in  keeping  the 
imperial  harem  supplied  with  wives,  and  if  the 
Sultan  were  to  cashier  his  entire  female  establish- 
ment, he  would  certainly  be  deposed  or  murdered. 
Sir  William   White  is  said  to  have   advised  His 
Majesty  to  reduce  his  establishment  by  not  filling 
up  vacancies ;  but  this  is  not  easy,  seeing  that  every 
cabinet  minister  and  pasha  of  note  looks  to  pass- 
ing his  daughter  through  the  Sultan's  harem  as  a 
simple  means  of  securing  her  a  marriage  portion, 
with  the  title  of  salidi,  which  may  be  construed  as 
'princess'  "  (p.  15). 

The  article  on  William  II.,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  is  excellent  both  in  tone  and  style. 
Speaking  on  February  20  last  (since  the  present 
work  left  the  press),  the  young  autocrat  thus 
addressed  the  Diet  of  Brandenburg: 
"  Brandenburgers,  your  Margrave  is  speaking 
to  you !  FoUow  him  through  thick  and  thin, 
•wherever  he  shall  lead  you."  If  Politikos  can- 
not be  called  a  follower  of  the  Emperor 
"  through  thick  and  thin,"  he  certainly  ranks 
among  his  most  sympathetic  admirers.  The 
following  description  of  William  II.  of  Germany 
may  be  taken  as  a  happy  specimen  of  the 
author's  style  and  critical  acumen : 

"  His  psychology  is  certainly  a  curious  study,  and 
Europe  watches  with  some  little  astonishment,  and 
no  little  anxiety,  the  acts  and  deeds  of  the  son  of 
Frederick  III  It  cannot  yet  understand  the 
abnormal  mixture  of  contradictory  qualities 
exhibited  by  his  conduct,  his  insatiable  activity, 
combiaed  with  a  marked  tendency  to  reverie, 
almost  to  mysticism,  his  extraordinary  taste  for 
military  affairs,  his  autocracy,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  passionate  initiation  he  has  taken  in 
humanitarian  and  social  reforms,  of  which  the 
realisation  seems  totally  irreconcilable  with  the 
existence  of  an  autocratic  and  military  State" 
(p.  160). 

All  who  seek  for  European  peace  must  join  in 
the  -wish  expressed  by  the  President  of  the 
Eeichstag,  in  proposing  the  Emperor's  health 
on  his  last  birthday  ;  that  the  young  Sovereign 
of  Germany,  "  a  captain  on  the  bridge,"   may 


indeed  prove  to  be  "a  captain  with  a  living 
consciousness  of  his  resijonsibility,  with  a  firm 
will  and  indefatigable  eye,  and  with  the  strength 
of  a  soldier  of  God."  The  present  work  can  bo 
recommended  to  those  who  wish  to  study  con- 
temporary history  in  a  pleasant  form.  It  has 
some  interesting  illustrations,  and  has  been  well 
got  up  for  publication.  Wo  have  observed  only 
one  misprint,  hut  we  miss  an  index. 

Elizabeth  of  Roumania.  By  Blanche  Roose- 
velt. (Chapman  &  Hall.)  This  book  is  a 
study  of  the  work  and  character  of  the  Queen 
of  Roumania,  well  known  in  the  world  of 
letters  as  "Carmen  Sylva."  Miss  Roosevelt 
describes  Roumania  as 

"a  modem  kingdom,  witli  gas,  electricity,  and 
machinery;  and  nearly  three  thousand  miles  of 
railway,  silvering  mountain,  and  valley  and 
metropolis ;  Koumania,  which  has  joined  ber 
provinces  and  freed  her  slaves,  whose  capital 
town  (Bucharest)  is  rightly  called  the  Paris  of  the 
Orient;  whose  society  is  polished  like  the  best 
European  society  "  (p.  44) . 

The  admiration  of  Miss  Roosevelt  for  the 
royal  authoress  is  doubtless  sincere ;  but,  if  we 
were  to  judge  by  her  "  study "  alone,  she 
knows  little  of  the  interesting  country  of  which 
Carmen  Sylva  is  the  queen.  In  the  Preface, 
which  is  the  most  interesting  portion  of  her 
book,  Miss  Roosevelt  shows  that  the  social 
triumphs  of  her  heroine  are  even  greater  than 
her  literary.  The  furtherance  of  home  indus- 
tries and  the  extension  of  national  education 
will  prove  a  more  lasting  monument  to  her 
memory  even  than  her  poems.  The  straggling 
capital  of  Roumania  is  said  to  cover  as  much 
ground  as  the  capital  of  France ;  but  apart 
from  this,  any  likeness  Bucharest  may  have  to 
Paris  is  only  in  the  worst  features  of  both. 
Miss  Roosevelt  tells  us  that, 

"after  long  and  ardent  counsels  with  prince, 
ministry,  and  social  personages,  it  was  decided  to 
admit  to  the  drawing-room  every  lady  who  had 
not  been  divorced  more  than  once."  "  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  notice  a  lady  with  her  third 
husband,  the  two  former  divorced  ones  being  in 
the  same  room,  the  last  having  been  the  first 
divorced  to  marry  the  second,  the  second  put 
away  for  the  third,  the  third  set  aside  to  take  back 
the  first." 

No  one  who  has  travelled  in  the  Danubian 
Principalities  can  charge  Miss  Roosevelt  with 
exaggeration.  The  silent  king  comes  in  for  an 
appreciative  word : 

"  The  king  knows  everything,  is  an  inveterate 
reader,  but  one  never  hears  him  speak  of  his 
knowledge  or  his  reading  tastes— rarely  does  he 
commit  himself  to  an  utterance  which  could  in 
any  way  establish  his  likes  or  dislikes.  Once 
touching  a  volume  of  her  Poems  which  lay  un- 
dusted  on  the  table,  the  Queen  remarked  with  a 
laugh,  '  You  see,  he  [the  king]  is  proud  of  me 
and  my  work,  but  look  at  that — I  don't  believe 
he  has  ever  read  one  of  my  books.'  " 

That  the  Queen  of  Roiunania  was  an  angel  of 
mercy  during  the  Russo-Turkish  war  is  well 
known ;  but  the  following  anecdote  has  not,  we 
believe,  appeared  before  in  an  English  book. 
Many  soldiers  preferred  death  to  amputation. 
The  Princess  Elizabeth  thought  that  if  she  could 
get  one  soldier  to  submit  to  a  surgical  operation 
others  would  follow,  and  thus  many  useful  lives 
would  be  saved.  Accordingly,  she  threw  her- 
self on  her  knees  by  the  bedside  of  an  old 
soldier  who  had  received  a  compound  fracture 
of  the  leg : 

"  '  I  am  not  a  beggar,'  he  said  proudly  ;  '  I'll  lose 
my  lite  but  not  my  honour.' 

'  Tis  true,'  said  the  Princess,  '  you  are  not  a 
beggar,  but  I  am.  I  have  never  prayed  but  to  God,' 
and  taking  his  hand  she  added,  '  biit  I  now  suppli- 
cate you  to  listen  to  His  wish  and  mine.  Let  your 
leg  be  taken  off,  and  spare  your  life  to  your  family, 
to  your  country,  and  to  me — ' 

'  And  if  I  consent,  mia  Mmtia,  what  then '  ? 


'  What  then '  !  she  said  joyfully  rising,  and 
seizing  his  hand  again.  '  Why,  I  shall  give  you  the 
most  beautiful  cork  leg  that  can  be  made  in  Europe  ; 
it  shall  work  with  springs,  and  when  the  war  is 
over  you  shall  come  and  dance  at  the  palace  with 
your  sons.' 

'  I  consent,'  he  said  softly,  '  but  you  must  hold 
my  hand  during  the  operation '"  (p.  90.) 

The  larger  part  of  the  volume  before  us  is  fiUed 
by  the  translation  of  two  Gorman  tales  by  Car- 
men Sylva.  Miss  Roosevelt  can  find  no  words 
too  strong  to  express  her  admiration  for  tho 
Queen's  writings.  She  describes  the  tale 
entitled  "  In  Fetters,"  as  "  tho  work  of  a  master 
mind"  and  "an  a.stonishing  study."  The 
characters  are,  she  tells  us,  drawn  "  with  a 
directness,  naturalness,  force,  and  simplicity 
beyond  fill  praise."  After  such  eulogy  as  this, 
we  own  to  a  painful  surprise  on  reading  the 
story.  "In  Fettera"  is  unnatural  and  revolt- 
ing to  the  last  degree.  It  is  to  bo  regretted  that 
a  woman  of  high  position  and  blameless  life 
should  have  written  a  tale  which  no  self- 
respecting  woman  should  read.  "  The  Mother- 
in-Law "  is  more  powerful  and  less  painful. 
The  scenes  from  Roumanian  life  are  well  given. 
The  description  of  the  vintage  and  of  the 
snowstorm  are  to  the  life.  It  is  pleasant 
reading,  though  a  breach  of  tho  Seventh 
Commandment  forms  the  pivot  of  its  plot.  It 
is,  after  all,  impossible  to  improve  on  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Undiscriminating 
and  lavish  praise  is  not  the  only  flaw  in  tliis 
book.  Its  language  is  involved  and  high- 
flown.  The  following  rliapsody  (with  which 
our  brief  notice  must  close)  is  a  fair  sample  : 

"  She  [Carmen  Sylva]  is  a  perfect  Niagara  of 
hidden  resource,  and  has  exercised  lier  brains,  and, 
like  an  acrobat  or  professional  trapeze  performer, 
constant  practice  has  prepared  her  to  be  ready  at 
all  times  for  the  most  daring  deeds.  She  can  go 
on,  and  on,  and  on,  and  there  always  remains  the 
exhaustless  foimt  of  lucid  and  purling  inspiration, 
the  which,  without  proper  technique,  would  baflfle 
the  finest  genius  in  the  world  to  accomplish  what 
Her  Majesty  accomplishes  "  (p.  129). 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

In  correction  of  an  erroneous  announcement 
in  a  former  number  of  the  Academy,  we  are 
asked  to  state  that  the  Hibbert  Lecturer  for 
next  year  is  Mr.  Claude  J.  Montefiore,  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford;  and  that  the  subject  of  his 
lectures  wiU  be  "  The  Hebrew  Religion,  its 
History  and  Development." 

Messrs.  Metiiuen  &  Co.  will  publish  in  the 
autumn  anew  volume  of  poems  by  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling. 

Messks.  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  of  Edinburgh, 
will  be  tho  publishers  of  the  work  on  Heraldry, 
begun  by  the  late  George  Burnett,  Lyon  King 
of  Arms,  and  completed  by  the  Rev.  John 
Woodward,  of  Montrose,  which  has  already 
been  announced  in  the  Academy.  It  deals 
with  the  subject  in  both  ancient  and  modem 
times,  and  in  all  countries.  It  will  be  in  two 
volumes,  containing  forty-eight  coloured  plates, 
eight  black-and-white  plates,  and  over  100  cuts 
in  the  text. 

Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  wiU 
commence  next  week  a  new  series,  devoted  to 
Mies  letfres,  with  the  issue  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Baynes'  Dante  and  Iris  Ideal.  The  volume  will 
contain  a  portr'ait  after  Giotto's  fresco. 

Messrs.  Cassell  &  Company  will  issue 
next  week  Teachhif/  in  Three  Ceniinents  :  Per- 
sonal Notes  of  the  Educational  Systems  of  the 
World,  by  Mr.  W.  Catton  Grasby.  The  book 
embodies  the  author's  observations  on  the 
systems  of  education  adopted  in  Europe, 
America,  and  Australia,  and  includes  an  intro- 
duction iby  Dr.  Harris,  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington. 
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TuE  forthcouiiug  work  by  the  Hon.  George 
Curzon  on  Persia  will  not  be  i>ublislicd  till  the 
autumn,  when  it  wiU  be  issued  in  two  large 
volumes  by  Messrs.  Longman.  The  scope  of 
the  work  has  been  extended  in  composition ; 
and  it  will  now  supply  a  compendium  of  all 
the  available  knowledge  about  Modern  Persia, 
containing,  besides  a  description  of  the  author's 
own  travels,  accounts  of  aU  the  principal 
provinces  and  cities  in  Persia,  and  chapters 
upon  the  Shah,  Eoyal  Family,  Ministers, 
Government  Institutions  and  Reforms,  Army, 
Eevenue,  Resources,  Manufactures,  Commerce, 
Roads,  and  Railroads.  In  addition,  the  prin- 
cipal ruins  will  be  described  according  to  the 
latest  results  of  archaeological  research.  Finally, 
there  vrill  be  a  discussion  of  the  political  prob- 
lems involved  :  of  British  and  Russian  policy 
in  Persia ;  of  the  connexion  of  Persia  with 
Central  Asia,  Afghanistan,  and  India ;  and 
of  the  probable  future  of  the  country.  The 
Geographical  Society  are  constructing  a  special 
map  of  Persia  for  tlie  book,  based  upon  the 
latest  information  ;  and  it  will  further  contain 
nearly  100  illustrations  and  a  complete  biblio- 
graphy of  Persian  history,  geography,  and 
travel.  In  fact,  it  will  aspire  to  be  the  standard 
work  upon  the  country. 

A  SMALL  but  somewhat  daring  little  work  by 
a  new  writer  from  Australia,  Mr.  Arthur  A. 


Lynch,  will  shortly  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Ward  &  Downey.  It  is  entitled  Modern  Authors ; 
and  it  is  a  proposal  to  establish,  not  canons, 
but  certain  plastic  principles  of  criticism,  to  be 
applied  in  a  general  way  to  the  literatures  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  Norway,  &c.  The 
author  will  be  found  to  break  away  from 
established  methods  of  considering  the  subject, 
and  to  have  opened  up  many  new  paths.  He 
is,  we  believe,  proposing  to  follow  up  this 
volume  with  others  amplifying  still  further  his 
views. 

A  SECOND  series  of  "Modern  Men,"  reprinted 
from  the  National  Ohscr rer ,  will  be  issued 
shortly  by  Mr.  Edward  A:nold.  It  contains 
critical  sketches  of  Lord  Tennyson,  G.  R.  Sims, 
Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  Walt  Whitman, 
J.  G.  Blaine,  Caran  D' Ache,  George  Du  Maurier, 
Salvini,  Henry  Irving,  Cecil  Rhodes,  Henry 
Labouchere,  Lord  Justice  Bowen,  George 
Lewis,  Charles  Goimod,  Hans  Richter,  Leo 
XIII.,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  M.  de  Blowitz,  and 
Mark  Twain. 

Mes,srs.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  are  about  to 
issue  in  their  phonetic  shorthand  a  little  volume 
entitled  Two  Trips  to  India,  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Reed, 
giving  a  narrative  of  his  professional  and 
personal  experiences  during  his  recent  visits  to' 
India  as  the  official  repoi-ter  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress. 

The  next  volume  of  Mr.  Elliot  Stock's 
"Popular  County  Histories,"  to  be  published 
shortly,  wiU  be  Tlie  Iliaturtj  of  Nottinghamshire, 
by  Mr.  Cornelius  Brown. 

The  new  volumes  of  Messrs.  Sonnenschein's 
"Social  Science  Series"  for  June  will  be  The 
Co-operative  Movement,  by  Miss  Beatrice  Potter, 
and  Neighbourhood  Guilds,  by  Dr.  Stanton  Coit. 

Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co.  will  issue  im- 
mediately Marie  Louise :  the  Return  from  Elba 
and  the  Hundred  Days,  which  forms  the  next 
volume  of  thtir  "  Famous  Women  of  the  French 
Court"  series. 

Me  sses.  Digby  &  Long  have  ready  for  im- 
mediate publication,  as  Volume  IV.  of  their 
"  Albion  Library  of  Fiction,"  A  Human  Spider, 
by  Edith  Henderson. 

The  next  volume  in  the   "  Camelot  Series" 

will     be     Rudolph     Baumbach's     Tales  from 

Wonderland,  translated  by  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Dole. 

Owing  to  its  having  been  discovered  that 

"A  Freak  of  Fate"  has  already  been  adopted 


as  a  title  by  another  author,  the  Earl  of  Desart, 
whose  new  novel  has  recently  been  announced 
under  that  title,  is  going  to  call  his  book 
"  Helen's  Vow." 

The  foreign  refugees  in  the  East  of  London 
form  the  subject  of  an  illustrated  article  called 
"  A  Day  in  Jew  Land,"  which  will  appear  in 
CasseU's  Saturday  Journal,  to  be  issued  on 
Wednesday  next,  June  17.  The  particulars 
given  are  the  result  of  a  special  investigation 
by  the  writer,  and  they  throw  considerable 
light  upon  the  present  condition  and  the  general 
habits  of  the  aliens  who  are  in  our  midst. 

Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  have 
been  appointed  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  publi- 
cations of  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Jubilee  of  Cheltenham  College  is  to  be 
celebrated  during  the  last  week  of  the  present 
month.  After  the  prize  distribution  on  Friday, 
June  2(),  a  meeting  will  be  held  to  inaugurate  a 
movement  for  a  jubilee  memorial  (to  take  the 
form  of  a  new  chapel),  and  in  the  evening  the 
Old  Cheltonian  dinner  will  be  held.  Sir  Henry 
James  will  preside,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  Bishop  Barry,  John  Morley,  &c.,  have 
promised  to  attend.  During  the  week  four 
representations  of  the  "  Birds"  of  Aristophanes 
wUl  be  given. 

The  annual  conversazione  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  will  be  held  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  on  Wednesday  next,  June  17. 


The  Academie  des  Inscriptions  has  awarded 
the  prix  Bordin  to  M.  Samuel  Berger,  for  his 
treatise  on  the  efforts  made  during  the  Carlo- 
vingian  period  to  revise  the  text  of  the  Latin 
Bible. 

Several  interesting  leaflets  connected  with 
the  English  Puritan  period  have  been  added  to 
the  series  of  "  Old  South  Leaflets,"  published  by 
Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  U.S.  They 
include  the  Petition  of  Right,  presented  by 
Parliament  to  King  Charles  in  16:28,  the  Grand 
Remonstrance,  the  Solemn  League  and  Coven- 
ant, the  Agreement  of  the  People,  the  Instru- 
ment of  Government  under  which  Cromwell 
began  his  government,  and  Cromwell's  First 
Speech  to  his  Parliament. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  have  already  issued  a 
cheap  edition  of  JJe  Fell  Among  Thieves,  the 
novel  written  jointly  by  Mr.  D.  Christie 
Murray  and  Mr.  Henry  Herman,  which  origin- 
ally appeared  in  two  volumes  last  February. 
We  may  also  mention  that  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons  have  just  published  a  popular 
edition,  containing  the  two  volumes  in  one,  of 
Mr.  C.  F.  Richardson's  American  Literature, 
which  was  noticed  in  the  Academy  of  July  30, 
1887,  and  February  16,  1889, 

The  Theologische  Literaturzeitung,  while 
warmly  praising  the  new  edition  of  the 
"  Variorum  Bible,"  published  last  year  by 
Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  remarks  that 
there  is  no  work  to  be  compared  with  it  in 
Germany. 


JOTTINGS. 
Sanmel  James  Way, 


UNIVEBSITY 

The  name  of  the  Hon 

Chief    Justice    of    South   Australia,  has  been 

added   to   the  list   of  those   upon  whom    the 

honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  is  to  bo  conferred  at 

Oxford. 

At  Cambridge,  the  honorary  degree  to  be 
confered  on  Lord  Walsingham,  the  new  High 
Steward,  should  have  been  described  as  the 
"  complete  "  degree  of  Doctor  in  Law,  together 
with  the  remission  of  all  charges  for  fees.  We 
may  also  mention  that  the  revised  Grace 
correctly  gives  M.  Taine's  Christian  names  as 
Hippolyte  Adolphe, 


The  Crewian  oration  at  the  Oxford  Encaenia 
this  year  falls  to  be  delivered  by  the  professor 
of  poetry,  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave,  who  proposes  to 
confine  himself  mainly  to  two  subjects  :  the  loss 
which  the  University  has  suffered  by  the  deaths 
of  Cardinal  Newman  and  Dean  Church;  and 
the  recent  attacks  on  the  study  of  Greek. 

The  general  board  of  studies  at  Cambridge 
has  approved  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Keynes 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Science.  Mr. 
Keynes,  who  holds  the  office  of  university 
lecturer  in  moral  science,  is  best  known  by  his 
Studies  and  Exercises  in  Formal  Lni/ie  (second 
edition,  1887). 

In  Congregation  at  Oxford,  on  Tuesday,  the 
statute  authorising  the  establishment  of  a  day 
training  college  for  teachers  in  elementary 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  University  was 
approved  by  a  majority  of  70  votes  to  29, 
despite  the  strenuous  opposition  of  Prof. 
Case. 

A  poeteait  of  Prof.  G.  F.  Browne,  painted 
by  Miss  K.  M.  Humphry,  has  been  presented  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge  by  Sir  George 
Humphry  ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  place  it  in  the 
custody  of  the  syndicate  tor  local  examinations 
and  lectures,  to  which  Prof.  Bro^^'ne  was  for  so 
many  years  secretary. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  Oxford 
Magazine : — 

"  The  Bodleian  is,  as  usual,  the  richer  for  Mr. 
Greville  Chester's  return  from  Egypt.  With  his 
cnstomary  generosity,  he  has  presented  it  with  a 
selection  of  miscellaneous  antiquities,  ranging  from 
a  very  early  Coptic  writing  tablet,  covered  with 
wax  in  the  Roman  fashion  for  use  with  the  stjlu?, 
to  coins  of  the  Abbaside  Calijihs.  We  hope  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  the  rumour  which  promises 
that  the  University  may  also  become  ere  long  the 
lichcr  by  a  fine  collection  of  scarabs  and  other  early 
seals." 

In  the  same  connexion  we  may  also  quote 
the  following  report  of  the  director  of  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge : 

"A  very  valuable  collection  of  antiquities  of 
various  kinds  from  tombs  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere 
has  been  presented  to  the  Fitzwilliam  Slu.oeum  by 
the  Kev.  Greville  Chester,  who  on  several  previous 
occasions  has  been  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the 
Musemn.  This  last  donation  includes  a  large 
number  of  interesting  objects  in  bronze,  ivory, 
terra-cotta,  glass,  and  alabaster  from  Tel-el- 
Amameh  and  from  tombs  in  Upper  Egypt.  Wr 
Greville  Chester  has  also  presented  a  nximbor  of 
valuable  coins,  including  a  rare  didrachm  of  Neapolis 
with  the  signature  of  the  artist  (AIO*ANi)us)  who 
engraved  the  die.  The  Museum  has  also  acquired 
a  bronze  statuatte  of  Aphrodite  of  the  school  of 
Praxiteles,  dating  from  the  second  half  of  the 
fourth  century  i;.f.,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
bronzes  of  this  class  known  to  exist  ;  Mr.  Greville 
Chester  has  liberally  allowed  the  Fitzwilliam 
syndics  to  purchase  this  beautifid  work  of  art 
at  less  than  half  its  value.  The  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  owes  a  real  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Greville  Chester  for  these  very  important  additions 
to  its  collection  of  classical  antiquities." 

The  sermon  in  the  chapel  of  Mansfield 
College  was  preached  last  Sunday  by  Dr. 
George  Macdonald,  the  novelist. 

Me.  Blackwell,  or  Oxford,  was  to  publish 
at  the  end  of  this  week  the  first  number  of 
The  Pelican  Record,  conducted  by  members  of 
Corpus  Christi  CoUege. 

We  made  last  week  a  stupid  mistake — of 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  cxpliiin  the  cause 
-about  the  number  of  resident  members  of 
Convocation  at  Oxford.  A  correspondent  points 
out,  in  milder  language  than  we  deserve,  that 
the  total  probably  amounts  to  about  •150;  the 
members  of  Congregation,  who  must  live  within 
a  piile  and  a  half  of  Carfax,  alone  number  391. 
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VERSE. 

MONA  LISA — LEONABDO  DA  VINCI. 

{Thf  Louvre.) 

Historic,  sidelong,  implicating  eyes  ; 

Smile  on  the  velvet  cushion  of  the  cheek  ; 

Calm  lips  the  smile  leads  upward  ;  hand  that  lies 

Glowing  and  soft,  the  patience  in  its  rest 

Of  cruelty  that  waits  and  doth  not  seek 

For  prey ;  a  dusky  forehead  and  a  breast 

Where  twilight  touches  ripeness  amorously  : 

Behind  her,  crystal  rocks,  a  sea  and  skies 

Of  evanescent  blue  on  cloud  and  creek ; 

Landscape  that  shines  suppressive  of  its  zest 

For  those  vicissitudes  by  which  men  die. 

Michael  Field. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

TllE  Boletin  of  the  Real  Academia  de  la 
Historia  for  May  opens  with  a  valuable  article 
by  Gomez  llodriguez,  "  ThoEcvolt  of  the  Town 
of  Art'valo  justified  before  History."  Ho  gives 
an  inedited  diploma  of  Charles  V.,  which 
recapitulates  a  series  of  royal  charters  from 
l.'Jll  to  1520,  authorising  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  the  right  of  resistance  if  ever 
the  Fuero  should  be  -violated  by  the  Crown. 
This  right  of  resistance  is  expressed  in  many 
other  fuervs,  but  nowhere  more  energetically 
than  here.  Jose  Xiques  prints  an  Episcopo- 
logio  of  the  see  of  Ceuta,  frequently  correcting 
Gam's  Hierarchia  Cathclica.  Two  of  the  bishops 
seem  to  have  been  of  English  extraction  :  Fray 
Aymar,  confessor  to  Philippa,  Queen  of  Por- 
tugal, daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt ;  and  Diego 
de  Lancaster.  A  narrative  of  archaeological 
explorations  in  the  north  of  Palencia,  by 
Eomualdo  Moro,  shows  what  may  be  done  by 
a  judicious  use  of  the  spade  on  the  old  Roman 
sites  in  Spain.  This  article  is  appropriately 
followed  by  a  Bull  of  Honorius  III.,  and  other 
documents  by  Padre  F.  Fita,  giving  the 
mediaeval  church  history  of  the  same  district. 
These  documents  mark  the  progress  of  the 
Romish  over  the  older  Spanish  rule ;  thirty- 
eight  churches  ' '  cum  omnibus  pertinentibus 
suis  "  are  assigned  to  the  monastery  of  Aguilar 
with  almost  entire  independence  of  episcopal 
jurisdiction.  The  notices  include  Roman  and 
Visigoth  inscriptions,  and  a  fine  Romano- 
Christian  u;osaic.  The  Si^anish  edition  of  the 
great  work  of  the  brothers  Siret,  Lea  primeras 
edfules  del  mdal  en  el  Siidsesie  de  Esjiatia,  has 
now  appeared  at  Barcelona. 


TWO  WYKEEAMICAL  BOOKS. 

Winchester  Cammonera,  1S3G-1S90.  By  Clifford 
W.  Holgate.  (Salisbury  :  Brown  ;  London  : 
Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.)  About  three  years 
ago,  when  reviewing  Mr.  T.  P.  Kirby's  Uin- 
chesitr  Sclioltirs,  we  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
omission  of  Commoners  from  that  register 
might  be  supplied  by  some  patriotic  Wyke- 
hamist. Though  we  knew  it  not,  Mr.  Holgate 
was  already  engaged  on  the  task ;  and  he  has 
now  brought  out  a  first  instalment,  covering 
the  period  from  Dr.  Moberly's  appointment  as 
headmaster  down  to  last  year.  Plis  reason  for 
beginning  at  the  end  must  be  accepted  as 
adequate,  though  greater  historical  interest 
would  undoubtedly  attach  to  the  older  lists. 
Not  to  mention  those  who  are  still  boys  at  the 
school,  a  large  proportion  of  the  others  here 
recorded  arc  yet  of  that  age  when  their  names 
suggest  promise  rather  than  performance  ;  and 
even  the  earlier  generations  have  hardly  passed 
into  the  domain  of  history.  But  Mr.  Holgate 
had  practically  no  choice  to  do  otherwise  tlian 
he  has  done,  if  he  was  to  present  a  continuous 
register ;  for,  astonishing  as  it  may  sound,  no 
lists  are  known  to  have  been  preserved  of 
Commoners  who  entered  under  any  headmaster 
before  Dr,  Moberly.     His  immediate  prede- 


cessors— Williams,  Gabell,  Goddard,  and  Joseph 
Warton — are  each  known  to  have  cherished  a 
warm  affection  towards  the  school.  It  is  im- 
possible that  they  should  not  have  kept  proper 
lists  of  the  boys  whom  they  entered ;  it  is  difficidt 
to  believe  that  some  of  these  lists — none  more 
than  a  century  old — may  not  yet  be  discovered 
among  their  papers.  In  default  of  these  official 
records,  Mr.  Holgate's  materials  for  the  earlier 
and  more  interesting  period  will  be  confined 
to  Long  Rolls  —  lists  which  were  literally 
"rolls,"  printed  once  a  year,  containing,  in 
Latin,  the  names  of  all  the  boys  in  the  school, 
with  other  quaint  information.  The  earliest 
Long  RoU  that  Mr.  Holgate  has  been  able  to 
obtain  is  that  of  1C.)3,  and  he  possesses  a  con- 
tinuous sot  from  17;3'1  onwards;  but  between 
those  dates  he  lacks  the  Rolls  for  thirty-two 
years.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would 
manifestly  have  been  premature  for  him  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,  when  he  might  reason- 
ably hope  that  additional  materials  of  consider- 
able value  would  be  brought  to  light  by  means 
of  the  publication  of  the  present  volume. 

It  commences  in  January  18.'iG,  when  Dr. 
Moberly  returned  as  headmaster  to  the  school  at 
which  he  had  himself  been  educated,  leaving  his 
tutorship  at  Balliol  to  be  taken  by  A.  C.  Tait, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  seems 
to  have  inherited  105  boys,  and  to  have  entered 
19  in  his  first  half,  making  a  total  of  124, 
exclusive,  of  course,  of  College.  When  he  left, 
in  1807,  there  were  probably  about  170,  for 
three  tutors'  houses  (out  of  the  present  num- 
ber of  nine)  had  then  been  founded,  in 
addition  to  the  building  known  as  New  Com- 
moners, which  has  now  disappeared,  or  at  least 
been  converted  to  other  purposes.  But  the 
members  fluctuated  greatly  in  Dr.  Moberly's 
time.  Taking  three  successive  years,  1850  to 
1853,  we  find  the  admissions  to  average  only 
21  per  annum  ;  whereas  in  1890,  the  last  year 
of  which  we  have  record,  the  total  reaches  85. 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  after  career 
of  Dr.  Moberly's  pupils  failed  to  equal  the 
achievements  of  their  predecessors.  It  was  an 
earlier  generation  which  gave  Wykehamists  to 
boast  that  they  could  point  to  three  out  of  four 
successive  Lord  Chancellors,  and  to  five  members 
of  a  single  cabinet,  not  one  of  whom  owed  his 
position  to  birth.  It  may  be  added  that  all 
of  these,  chancellors  and  ministers  alike,  were 
Commoners.  But  Dr.  Moberly  taught  at  least 
three  bishops,  two  judges,  and  two  privy 
councillors,  besides  a  long  series  of  headmasters 
and  college  dons,  and  more  generals  than  we 
should  have  expected.  Among  historians  may 
be  mentioned  S.  R.  Gardiner,  G.  B.  Malleson, 
Mackenzie  Walcott,  and  two  names  that  it  is 
curious  to  find  side  by  side — T.  G.  Law  and 
W.  H.  Bliss.  In  literature  proper,  Winchester 
has  never  been  very  conspicuous — she  could 
never  show  at  one  time  a  Coleridge,  a  Lamb,  and 
a  Hunt ;  but  of  late  she  has  evinced  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  breed  editors. 

To  an  old  Wykehamist,  as  he  turns  over 
these  memorial  pages,  two  thoughts  naturally 
rise  'to  the  mind.  One,  the  more  pleasant, 
is  the  persistent  recurrence  of  familiar  names, 
even  down  to  the  present  day.  In  a  list  of 
some  3C00  persons,  the  name  of  Smith  of 
course  takes  the  first  place ;  but  the  Mobcrlys 
number  21,  the  Birleys  18,  the  Hills  and  the 
Williams'  each  17,  the  Wickhams  16,  the 
Wigrams  11  (including  the  present  captain  of 
"Lord's"),  the  Lees  10,  the  Awdrys  and  the 
Teales  9  each,  the  Bennetts  8,  the  Du  Boulays  7, 
and  the  Forts  G.  The  other  reflexion  is  not  un- 
mixed with  sadness ;  for  the  elaborate 
researches  of  the  editor  have  brought  home  to 
us  the  wide  scattering  of  our  old  schoolfellows 
over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  the  ill-fate 
that  has  befallen  some  of  them.  To  omit  those 
who  fell  in  the  Crimea  and  are  commemorated 
in  the  ante-chapel,  Herbert  Stewart  (whom  Dr. 


Moberly  permitted  to  enter  Commoners  after 
being  superannuated  from  College,  in  order 
that  he  might  play  against  Eton  for  another 
year)  lies  near  the  Wells  of  Gakdul  in  the 
Sudan  desert;  Moncrieff,  Consul  at  Suakiii, 
was  one  of  the  first  victims  of  the  same  unhappy 
war  ;  an  elder  brother  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  was 
burnt  to  death  in  Zululand ;  W.  A.  Forbes, 
shortly  after  being  appointed  prosector  to  the 
Zoological  Society,  died  of  dysentery  while 
exploring  the  Upper  Niger ;  H.  B.  Urmston 
was  killed  by  Afghans,  "  in  the  act  of  trying  to 
save  a  wounded  comrade"  ;  this  very  year  has 
seen  the  massacre  of  F.  St.  C.  Grimwood  in 
Manipur,  without  any  slur  upon  his  reputation  ; 
of  a  contemporary  of  his,  it  is  recorded  that  ho 
was  "accidentally  drowned  in  New  Zealand, 
while  attempting  to  save  the  Ufe  of  another." 
"  Quae  refjin  in  terris  nostri  nan  plena  lalmris  '!■  " 
We  should  .add  that  Mr.  Holgate  has  given 
in  appendices  a  complete  series  of  "Lord's" 
rolls  since  1825,  collated  from  various  sources  ; 
and  also  the  elevens  that  have  shot  at 
Wimbledon. 

Winchester  Word-JJoulc.  Compiled  by  R.  G.  K. 
Wrench.  (Winchester:  Wells;  London:  Niitt.) 
In  our  judgment,  somewhat  too  much  has  been 
made  of  the  slang  spoken  at  Winchester  under 
the  general  title  of  "notions."  All  boys,  even 
at  a  day-school,  will  adopt  or  invent  a  number 
of  canting  words,  which  rarely  find  their  way 
into  a  dictionary,  and  possess  little  philological 
importance.  The  older  the  school,  the  greater 
theinterestof  these cantingwords,  simply  because 
some  of  them  go  back  to  an  archaic  sti-atum 
of  non-literai-y  speech.  But  while  it  is  true 
that  boys  are  the  most  inveterate  Conservatives, 
of  both  words  and  customs,  it  is  equally  true 
that  they  will  attach  the  spurious  sanction  of 
antiquity  to  the  creations  of  a  generation  im- 
mediately preceding  their  own.  Unless  the 
history  of  a  word  can  be  traced,  or  its  existence 
in  past  time  can  be  confirmed,  the  explanation 
of  canting  terms  seems  to  us  little  better  than 
guess-work.  It  is  otherwise  when  the  word 
can  be  associated  with  an  historic  custom,  or 
can  be  proved  to  have  been  at  one  time  in 
general  use. 

As  examples  of  this  latter  class  we  may  take 
"bevers,"  "  gomers,"  and  "remedy."  The 
present  writer  well  remembers  partaking  of 
bread  and  beer  in  College  Hall,  as  an  agree- 
able interlude  in  the  four  hours  of  afternoon 
school  on  a  whole  schoolday.  This  institution 
was  precisely  the  "afternoon's  nuncheon"  of 
Cotgrave,  and  we  believe  that  it  was  preserved 
at  Eton  even  later  than  at  Winchester. 
"  Gomers  "  in  our  time  was  supposed  to  mean 
two  very  different  things  :  (1)  the  large  pewter 
dishes  used  for  meat  and  potatoes ;  and  (2) 
clothes  for  going  homo  in,  as  opposed  to  the 
ordinary  College  dress  of  waistcoat  and  gown. 
As  to  the  first,  Mr.  Wrench  shows  conclusively 
that  it  is  the  Hebrew  Chomer,  the  homer  or 
omer  of  the  A.V.  As  to  the  second,  he  says 
(erroneously)  that  the  word  was  applied  to  the 
chimney-pot  hat,  "  probably  from  its  gomer- 
liko  brim."  But  we  never  used  it  for  hats, 
which  we  wore  nearly  every  day  in  the  week ; 
and  we  derived  it  as="  go-homers."  Of 
"  remedy  "  =  holiday,  the  popular  explanation 
was  "  remi-day,"  from  remi-,  short  for  "  remis- 
sion." But  this  we  ourselves  never  believed  ;  and 
not  only  is  the  word  used  for  holiday  in  Colet's 
statutes  for  St.  Paul's  School,  but  an  old 
Wykehamist  has  lately  found  it  in  monkish 
Latin  as  early  as  1484. 

We  are  unable  to  accept  Mr.  Wrench's  account 
of  "cud";  in  our  time,  it  was  used  solely 
of  persons,  not  of  things.  Of  "  functure  "  {sic) 
our  spelling  was  ahviiys  "functior."  As  the 
phrase  "order  your  name"  is  described  by  him 
as  obsolete,  it  may  be  as  well  to  add  the  ex- 
planation that  the  consequent  roll  drawn  up  by 
the  Bible-clerk  ran:  "jiissu  domini nopiep 
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■ detuli."     "  Ilollis  "-=  a  pebble,   wo  used 

to  derive  from  the  name  of  a  traditional  occu- 
pant of  College  Mill,  overwhicb  college  juuiors 
were  condemned  to  "  splice  "  stones  until  they 
had  become  expert  in  the  art.  Of  "hatch- 
thoke,"  again,  Mr.  Wrench  writes  like  a 
Commoner.  College  boys  will  recollect  that 
on  those  days  they  procured  their  breakfast  at 
what  hour  they  pleased  from  the  buttery- 
hatch.  "Harlequin"  was  not  the  wooden 
nucleus  of  a  red  india-rubber  ball,  but  the 
nuclexis  of  a  fives-ball,  which  had  black  and 
white  thread  wound  round  it.  The  termin- 
ology of  the  wall  game  of  football  at  Eton 
furnishes  analogies  for  the  two  words  "  schitt" 
and  "ferk";  and,  indeed,  wo  doubt  generally 
whether  Mr.  Wrench  has  made  sufiScient  use  of 
the  slang  of  ofher  schools.  It  is  right,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  he  has  evidentlj-  expended 
much  pains  upon  iho  work,  and  that  its  /ornuit 
contrasts  favourably  with  Mr.  Holgate's  book. 

J.  8.  C. 


GREEK  IN  THE  PREVIOUS   EXAMINA- 
TION A  T  CAMBIUDOE. 

On  Saturday,  May  30,  a  meeting  of  the 
Senate  was  held  at  Cambridge  for  the  discussion 
of  the  following  Grace  : 

"  That  a  syndicate  be  appointed  to  consider  whether 
it  be  expedient  to  allow  alternatives,  and  if  so, 
what  alternatives,  for  Greek  in  the  Previous 
Examination,  either  to  all  students  or  to  auy  dasees 
of  students  other  than  those  already  exempted." 

The  procedure  was  somewhat  unusual,  inas- 
much as  the  discussion  was  proposed  before  the 
Grace  was  put  to  the  Senate.  The  reason  of 
this  was  that  the  Grace  had  not  been  imani- 
mously  agreed  to  by  the  Council;  and  its 
justification  may  bo  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
Council  have  now  amended  the  Grace,  by  sub- 
stituting the  words  "one  of  the  two  classical 
languages"  for  "  Greek."  The  amended  Grace 
will  be  offered  to  the  Senate  at  an  early  Con- 
gregation at  Michaelmas  term  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  will  be  proposed  to  nominate  a  syndicate, 
with  instructions  to  report  to  the  Senate  before 
the  end  of  Lent  term,  1892. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Dr.  Peile 
(Master  of  Christ's),  who  traced  the  history  of 
previous  proposals  for  the  relief  of  candidates 
from  compulsory  Greek,  and  adduced  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  conference  of  headmasters  at 
Oxford,  last  December,  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posal. The  other  speakers  on  the  same  side 
were — Prof.  Ileniy  Sidgwick,  who  doubted 
whether  the  university  was  justified  in  insisting 
on  maintaining  the  study  of  Greek  in  the 
present  artificial  way  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  parents  of  the  boys 
who  are  concerned;  Sir  George  Humphry, 
who  thought  that  amount  of  both  Latin  and 
Greek  at  present  required  was  imworthy  of  the 
university,  and  suggested  that  an  additional 
knowledge  of  Latin  might  be  demanded  as  an 
alternative  for  Greek  ;  Mr.  Tiiley,  of  King's, 
who  thought  that  the  university  had  gone  too 
far  to  go  back  ;  and  that  it  should  not  encourage 
farmers  and  engineers  to  come  to  Cambridge, 
'  and  at  the  same  time  shut  its  dooi-s  against  boys 
on  modem  sides  who  were  prevented  from 
coming  becauso  they  did  not  know  Greek  ;  and 
Dr.  Montagu  Butler  (the  vice-chancellor),  who 
pleaded  on  behalf  of  two  classes  of  boys:  (1) 
those  to  whoui  the  study  of  two  ancient 
languages  was  a  greater  burden  than  they  were 
intellectually  able  to  bear,  and  (2)  those  whose 
natural  gifts  led  towards  some  branch  of 
science. 

The  speakers  on  the  other  side  included  Mr. 
Austin-Leigh  (the  Provost  of  King's),  Prof. 
Mayor,  Prof.   Jebb,  Dr.  Yerrall,  Mr.   Shuck- 


burgh,  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Stephcn-the  last  of 
whom  addressed  an  eloquent  appeal  to  an 
audience  little  accustomed  to  rhetoric. 

We  quote  the  words  of  Prof.  Mayor,  as  given 
in  the  Carnhn'tlye  Unin-rsit;/  I'rporfer: 

"  I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  Master  of  Christ's  speak 
of  '  dead '  languages.  No  one  could  so  speak  who 
had  heard  Cobet  at  Leyden  in  1875,  indignant 
with  a  sciu-rilous  attack  then  lately  made  on 
Madvig  by  Lehrs  in  Ritschl's  Itheinisches  Museum, 
address  the  Dane  in  burning  words.  '  We  all 
acknowledge  you  to  be  the  prince  of  living 
scholars,  rupam  te  (amen  non  factcmns  ;  piignabimm 
teeum,  conicndcmus  tecum,  eoque  rehementiiis  cvnten- 
deiiiiis,  qtw  te  rehnnmtiiis  aelmiramiir.'  Madvig — I 
was  sitting  next  to  him— began  his  reply  :  '  Post 
Cobetum  Latine  loqui  vereor.'  Nor  do  I  antici- 
pate more  Latin  from  those  who  bring  no  Greek. 
Cambridge  for  centuries  tried  the  experiment; 
Erasmus  tells  us  what  .slanders  the  monks  lieaped 
on  Greek  and  Hebrew,  when  Fisher  first  brought 
them  among  us.  Did  Latin  suffer  ?  Nay,  classical 
Latin  then  first  arose.  May  the  day  never  come 
when  the  Greek  Professor,  the  Public  Orator,  and 
the  Latin  Professor  shall  cease  to  be  docti 
scrmones  iitrius/jtie  linguae  and  have  candidates  to 
examine  alike  versed  in  the  sister  tongues.  As 
taught  in  schools,  I  confess  that  the  languages  are 
dead.  The  old  scholars,  Muretus,  A'ictorius, 
Casaubon,  Lipsius,  studied  the  classics  to  draw 
from  them  the  wisdom  of  old  time,  and 
their  interest  iu  the  subject  -  matter  only 
quickened  their  sense  of  the  fonn.  Now, 
school-boys  never  reach  the  Canaan  of  their 
hopes,  the  ancient  world ,  for  the  wilderness  of 
elementary  helps  through  which  they  are  forced  to 
wander.  A  student  educated,  like  Churchill 
Babiugton,  iu  a  learned  home,  orlikeLuard,  never 
at  any  great  elassictd  tchool,  never  a  candidate  for 
classical  honours,  is  far  more  likely  to  form  a  life- 
long study  of  the  great  philologists  of  the  past 
than  those  who  have  gone  through  the  routine  of 
our  great  schools.  Twenty-three  years  ago  I 
dedicated  to  the  master  of  Shrewsbury  gchool  a 
text-book,  in  which,  following  iu  the  steps  of 
Kidd,  iu  his  edition  of  Dawes,  I  urged  the  masters 
at  least  to  teach  their  pupUs  the  alphabet  cor- 
rectly. Of  the  seven  Greek  vowels,  four  bear  in 
our  grammars  barbarian  names,  invented  iu  the 
middle  ages,  utterly  unknown  to  antiquity.  I 
spoke  to  deaf  ears.  Again  and  again  I  have  tested 
candidates  for  University  scholarships  and  never 
met  with  one  who  kn«w  his  Greek  alphabet.  Of  iJl 
Cambridge  graduates  Dr.  Scrivener  probably  has 
collated  most  ancient  Greek  MSS.,  and  I  will  give 
my  hand  to  bo  cut  off  if,  in  the  oldest,  he  found  the 
form  &,ufia.  Yet  even  he,  prejudiced  by  early 
training,  notes  as  a  wonder  on  Kevel.  i.  8  that 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles  read  fi\(/>a 
{at  &).  Certainly  a  boy  whose  father  would  read 
with  him  Latin  for  two  years,  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
pages  a  day,  would  by  the  end  of  that  time  peruse 
an  easy  book  fluently  at  sight — a  power  which  most 
who  have  gone  through  our  schools  never  acquire. 
It  is  said  that  of  the  20,000  boys  in  secondary 
schools  10,000  do  not  learn  Greek.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  a  very  large  jiroportion  of  those 
10,000  never  intend  to  enter  at  the  imiversity. 
And  for  those  who  do,  why  should  they  not,  like 
Prof.  Adams,  learn  enoiigh  Greek  to  pass  the 
Previous  Examination  without  damage  to  his  other 
studies  ?  Far  from  thinking  a  little  Greek  useless, 
I  only  wish  that  I  had  been  compelled  as  a  child  to 
learn  a  little  Hebrew  ;  the  mere  acquiring  a  new 
character  is  a  great  difficulty  to  me.  Mr.  Pryke, 
the  headmaster  of  Lancaster  School,  feels  very 
strongly  the  danger  which  threatens  all  smaller 
schools,  if  the  universities  cease  to  require  Greek 
of  all  students.  Eton  and  Harrow  may  for  a  time 
maintain  the  study,  but  the  local  pressure  on 
smaller  schools  will  choke  it  altogether.  Mention 
has  been  made  of  the  requirements  of  biologists. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  dedication  which  I  have 
written  to  one  who,  I  am  told,  is  the  last  survivor 
of  medical  Hellenists  in  England,  of  Caiua,  Liuacre, 
Clement,  Lister,  Freiud,  Sloano,  Mead,  Askew, 
Francis  Adams;  I  mean.  Dr.  Greenhill.  I  say  of 
him  *  medicis  nostraiibus  alia  omnia  aijentibtis,  taniiim 
non  obiectam  eriiditi  famam  corporis  suo  tare,  sua 
strennus  opera  excitare  intcndit.'  jlay  our  Cambridge 
school  of  medicine  never  forget  that  all  science  and 
all  art  came  to  us  from  Greece." 
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ZEisHBERti,  H.  E.  V.    Zwei  J;.hre  belgischer  Geschiehte  (rOl, 

1792).    1.  Tl.    Leipzig:  Freytag.    5  M.  10  Pf. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY,  ETC. 

Cathrrin,  V.    Moralphilosopbie.    2.  Bd.    Besondere  Moral- 

philosophie.    Freiburg-i.-B.  :  Herder.    9  M. 
Dltlaux,  E.    Coure  de  physique  et  de  mett'-orologie.    Paris : 

Hermann.    7  fr.  50. 
Ei!EBEiABi>,  V.     Zur  Morphologic  der  Polyeder.     Leipzig: 

Teubner.    8  M. 
HicxsEN,  V.     Die  Plinbton-Expcdition  u.  Haeckers  Dir- 

winismus.    Kiel :  Lipsius  &  Tischer.    3  M. 
Saalml'eller,  M.     Ijepidopteren  v.  Madagascar.     Frask- 

f  urt-a.-M. :  Diesterweg.    40  M. 

PHILOLOGY,  ETC. 

Gehbi-ng,  A.    Index  Homericus.    I>ipzig :  Teubner.    1«  M. 
HoEFKT,  C.  Th.    France,  Franceis  u.  Franc  im  Eolandsliede. 

Strossburg:  Triibner.    2  M. 
LiEnicii,  B.     Panini.     Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kenntnis  der  ind. 

Literatur  u.  Grammatifc.    Leipzig  :  H.iessel.    10  M. 
ScuwABTz,  E.    De  numerorum  uau  Euripideo  capita  select*. 

Para  I.    Kiel :  Lipsius  &  Tibcher.    1  M.  20  Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  WAENING  TO  LIBRARIANS  AND  BOOK- 
COLLECrOES. 

Venice  :  June  1,  1891. 
Some  time  ago  I  received  from  abroad  the 
offer  of  a  copy  of  a  Livy,  which  was  stated  to 
have  been  printed  at  Venice  by  Johannes  de 
Spira  in  14G9.  I  replied  that  such  an  edition 
could  not  exist ;  since  the  terms  of  the 
Privilegium  granted  by  the  government  of 
Venice  on  September  18,  1469,  to  that  printer, 
and  likewise  the  colophon  of  the  St.  Aiiyiiaiimia 
de  Ciritate  Dei  (1470),  printed  by  Vindelinus, 
brother  of  Johannes,  exclude  it  altogether. 
However,  as  my  correspondent  insisted,  saying 
that  the  book  had  a  special  colophon  establish- 
ing its  authenticity,  I  allowed  it  to  be  sent  to 
me  for  examination. 
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As  soon  as  I  had  the  book  in  my  hands,  I 
saw  that  the  colophon  w  as  identical  with  that 
of  the  EjnaMue  ad  Familiarea  of  Cicero  (14(39), 
printed  by  Johannes  de  Spira — ^"  Primus  in 
Adriaca  formis  .  .  .  &c.,"  one  or  two  words  in 
the  last  line  only  having  been  changed.  It 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  this  colophon  had 
been  reproduced  by  means  of  types  well 
imitated  from  those  of  Johannes,  and  then 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  last  leaf  ter<j()  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  well-known  edition  of  Livy 
(1470),  printed  by  Vindelinus. 

I  feel  it,  therefore,  my  duty  to  bring  these 
facts  to  the  notice  of  librarians  and  others 
interested  in  books,  in  case  the  volume  should 
be  again  put  into  the  market. 

Carlo  Castellani, 
Prefect  of  the  Biblioteca  di  San  Marco. 


"  THE   GREEK  MSS.  IN  THE  VATICAN." 

[With  reference  to  Prof.  Nestle's  letter,  under 
the  above  heading,  in  the  Academy  of  May  30, 
the  Abbe  Batiffol  has  addressed  the  following 
reply  to  Prof.  Sanday,  with  a  request  for  its 
pubfication.] 

Paris :  June  2, 1891. 

Je  m'empresse  de  vous  romercier  de  m'avoir 
communique  la  note  de  M.  lo  prof.  Nestle. 
Voici  ma  re ponse  : 

Si  M.  Nestle  veut  bien  oiivrir  le  volume 
public  par  MM.  Mlintz  et  Fabre,  La  Bihlio- 
tlipque  du  Vatican  an  XV'  Sikle  (Paris,  1887), 
11  trouvera  imprime  (pp.  159-250)  I'inventaire 
des  manusorits  latins  et  grecs  de  la  bibliotheque 
vaticane  redige  en  1475,  sous  le  pape  Sixte  IV. 

Platina  entre  en  charge  et  signe  I'inventaire 
des  manuscrits  que  Ton  confle  :i  sa  garde  ; 

"Ego  Platina  Sanctissimi  Domini  nostri  Sixti 
Divina  Providentia  Papae  III  I  Familiaria  et 
Bibliothecariua  libros  iu  hoc  libro  aimotatos  et  in 
ordinem  ac  numerum  redactos  polliceor  me  con- 
servaturum,  redditm'umque  semper  rationem  bene 
atque  integre  gubernatae  Blbliothecae.  Die  xviii 
Junii  1475"  (Miintz  et  Fabre,  p.  249). 

Le  texte  de  cet  inventaire  de  1475  est  tire  du 
MS.  Vaticanus  Lat.  3954. 

J'y  vois  enumeres  d'abord  les  manuscrits 
latins  au  nombre  de  1775  (p.  225);  a  la  suite 
les  manuscrits  grecs  au  nombre  de  770  (p.  249). 
Un  article  est  consacre  aux  manuscrits  grecs 
de  la  Bible,  ' '  Testamentum  Antiquum  et 
Novum  "  (p.  244),  au  nombre  de  57.  Et  parmi 
ces  manuscrits  grecs,  je  n'en  vois  qu'un  qui 
soit  donne  comnie  renfermant  la  Bible  entiere. 
C'est  le  onzieme  numero  de  la  liste:  "Biblia. 
ex  membr.  in  rubeo  ";  c'est  a  savoir :  "Bible 
de  parchemin  ;i  couverture  rouge." 

Nous  sommes  bien  loin  de  co  qu'a  lu  Vercel- 
lone :  "Biblia  in  tribus  columnis  ex  mem- 
brana  "  !  Et  je  serai  trcs  reconnaissant  a  M.  le 
prof.  Nestle  de  s'informer  et  de  nous  dire  d'ou 
provient  cette  indication  si  precieuse,  bien  con- 
vaincu  qu'il  ne  voudra  pas  s'en  tenir  au  ren- 
seignement  de  seconde  main  qu'il  m' oppose. 
Pierre  Batipfol. 

Post  scriptum. — Un  article  special  de  I'inven- 
taire de  1475  (Miintz  et  Fabre,  pp.  191-193)  est 
ainsi  intitule:  "Libri  ecclesiastici  repositi  in 
primo  bancho  in  capsa  ipsius  quia  pretiosi  sunt 
ex  serico  coperti  xlv."  II  y  a,  parmi  ces  manu- 
scrits precieux  du  premier  banc,  un  "  Evangel- 
istarium  Graecum,  ex  membr.  ctim  tabulis 
argenteis  historiatis,"  etc.  ;  un  "Liber  Psalm- 
orum  in  Gi'aeco,  ex  membr.  in  serico  salvatico 
cum  tribus  seraturis."  NuUe  mention  de  la 
"Biblia  in  tribus  columnis"  mentionnee  par 
Vercellone,  "nel  primo  banco." 


the  LITHUANIAN  BIBLE  OF   1660. 

London :  June  8, 1891. 

In  the  recent  correspondence  in  the  Academy 
with  regard  to  the  lost  Lithuanian  Bible  of  1660, 


it  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  that  there  exists 
an  edition  of  the  London  "  Oratio  Dominica," 
which  refers  to  the  existence  of  this  Bible, 
earlier  than  1700.  The  title  of  this  earlier 
edition  is  "  Orationis  Dominicae  Versiones 
fenne  Centum."  There  is  no  imprint  or  date  ; 
but  as  my  copy  has  a  MS.  inscription  on  the 
title-page  recording  the  gift  of  the  book  in 
April,  1C87,  and  as  one  of  the  marginal 
authorities  quoted  is  1674,  it  was  evidently 
issued  between  those  two  dates.  In  this  edition, 
which  appears  manifestly  to  have  been 
collected  and  arranged  by  the  same  hand  as 
that  which  subsequently  issued  the  London 
edition  of  1700  (which,  by  the  way,  frankly 
describes  itself  as  editio  wirimhna),  the  Lithua- 
nian version  is  given  at  p.  56,  precisely  as  it 
appears  in  the  1700  edition,  and  with  the  same 
marginal  reference,  viz.,  "  Wilk.  n.  35,  Conf. 
Bibl.  Lithuan.  Lond.  1060." 

Chamberlayne's  "  Oratio  Dominica"  of  1715, 
as  has  probably  been  observed,  does  not  give 
the  same  version  as  the  London  editor,  and 
adds  the  Doxology.  There  is  no  marginal 
authority  quoted ;  but  Dr.  David  Wilkins  in 
his  preface  says  it  was  contributed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  "ex  Wolfgangi  Lazii 
Lib.  de  migrat.  Gent." 

Reference  has  been  made  to  a  prospectus  of 
the  Lithuanian  Bible  in  1659.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  the  Lord's  Prayer  may  have  been 
attached  to  this  document  by  way  of  specimen  ? 

T.  B.  R. 


HARLEIAN  MS.  7053. 
BanJwell  Rectory,  Bury  St.  Edmunds :  June  10, 1891. 
The   first  verse  of  the  "  Te  Deum"  in  this 
MS.  runs  thus  : 

"  Te  domiuum  confltemur,  te  deum  laudamus." 

The  first  three  words  were  omitted  in  my  letter 
through  an  oversight.  The  first  two  words  and 
part  of  the  third  word  are  on  fol.  5  !>  of  the  MS. 

F.  E.  Warren. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

SusDAY,  June  17,7.30p.m.  Ethical:  'Self-Development 
and  Self-8un*ender."  by  Mrs.  Bryant. 

Monday,  June  15,  2.30  p.m.  Geographical :  Anniversary 
Meeting. 

Ti;k9dav,  June  16,  7.46  p.m.  Statistical:  "Results  of  the 
Recent  Census  and  Recent  Death-Ilates  in  the  Largest 
English  Towns,"  by  Mr.  Noel  A.  Humphreys. 

830pm.  Zoological:  *' A  Contribution  to  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  Races  of  l?ana  esridenta  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distribution,"  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Boulenger  ;  "  Notes 
on  Ungulates,"  by  Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas;  "A  Collection 
of  Maiine  Shells  from  Aden,  with  some  Remarks  upon 
the  Relationship  of  the  Molluscan  Fauna  of  the  Bed  Bea 
and  the  Mediterranean,"  by  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Smith. 

■Wednesday,  June  17,  4  p.m.  Royal  Institution  :  Faraday 
Commemoration  Lecture,  by  Lord  Eayleigh. 

8  p.m.    Microscopical. 

9  p.m.    Royal  Society  :  Conversazione. 
9  p.m.    Society  of  Arts :  Conversazione. 

TuuRSDAV,  June  18,  5  p.m.  Zoological:  ''The  Animals 
Living  in  the  Society's  Gardens,"  IV.,  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Beddai-d. 

8p.m.  Linnean:  ''An  Investigation  into  the  True 
Nature  of  Callus,"  11.,  and  "The  Alleged  Existence  of 
Protein  in  the  Walls  of  Vegetable  Cells,  and  the  Micro- 
scopical Detection  of  Glucosides  therein,"  1.,  by  Mr. 
Spencer  Moore. 

8p.m.  Chemical:  "The  Action  of  Sulphuric  Acid 
on  Dehydrttcetie  Acid,"  by  Mr.  N.  Collie  ;  "  jPhe  Refrac- 
tive Power  of  Certain  Organic  Compounds  at  Different 
Temperatures,"  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Perkin. 

8.30  p.ia.    Antiquaries. 

8.30  p.m.  Historical :  "  France  and  Cromwell,"  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Haines. 


SCIENCE. 

Oreeh  Lyric  Poetry  :  a  Complete  Collection 
of  the  Surviving  Passages  from  the  Greek 
Song- Writers.  Arranged  with  Prefatory 
Articles,  Introductory  Matter,  and  Com- 
mentary. By  G.  8.  Farnell.  (Long- 
mans.) 

When  we  contemplate  the  remains  of  the 
lyric  poetry  of  Greece,  we  stand  as  it  were 


on  the  shore  of  a  dark,  unfathomable  aea. 
At  our  foot,  wave-worn  and  disfigured,  lies 
the  wreckage  of  a  golden  argo.sy,  hero  a 
claspless  bracelet,  and  there  a  broken  tiara. 
"We  gather  up  these  exquisite  fragments 
with  mingled  admiration  and  despair,  so 
perfect  is  the  workmanship  of  what  survives, 
and  yet,  alas  !  so  scanty  the  survival. 

"  Our  knowledge  of  Greek  poetry  in  general," 
says  Mr.  Farnell  in  his  Preface,  with  abso- 
lute truth,  "is  almost  as  limited,  as  if  in 
our  own  language  we  read  Milton  and  the 
Elizabethan  dramatisis,  but  knew  nothing,  or 
almost  nothing,  of  the  great  song  writers  con- 
temporary with  them,  or  of  the  lyrics  of 
Shelley,  Eeats,  and  Tennyson  in  our  own 
century." 

Take  Sappho  alone,  the  immortal  poetess, 
whose  fame  rests  on  two  more  or  less  com- 
plete odes,  some  forty  readable  fragments, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  diamond  dust  in  the 
shape  of  half  lines  and  single  epithets.  What 
a  loss  is  here  !  It  is  as  though  there  existed 
in  the  case  of  Burns  but  a  poor  couple  of 
his  passionate  lyrics,  such  as  "  Mary  Mori- 
sou  "  or  "  Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever," 
two-score  detached  stanzas,  as  for  example  : 

"  My  luve  is  like  a  red,  red  rose 
That's  newly  sprung  in  June, 
My  luve  is  like  the  melodie 
That's  sweetly  played  in  tune," 

and  a  brief  glossary  of  delicate  flower- 
phi-ases,  or  what  Lord  Tennyson  describes 
as  "lonely  words,"  like  "the  milh-whiie 
hawthorn  bush"  or  "the  wimpling  burn." 
To  those  who  know  and  love  the  Scotch 
poet,  no  statement  of  what  we  lose  by  the 
well-nigh  total  eclipse  of  Saj)pho's  genius 
could,  we  imagine,  be  more  eloquent  than 
this. 

Mr.  Farnell  was  well-advised  when  he 
determined  to  present  the  "  surviving 
passages"  of  the  Greek  lyrists  in  a  con- 
nected and  convenient  form.  Of  course 
Bergk  had  done  the  work  with  Teutonic 
thoroughness  before  liim,  and  the  monu- 
mental Poetae  Lyriei  of  that  editor  stiU 
remains  unshaken  in  its  pre-eminence.  But 
Mr.  Farnell's  book,  in  which  he  aims  "  at 
including  everything  that  can  fairly  be 
regarded  as  readable,"  while  he  secures 
completeness  by  relegating  the  corrupter 
fragments  and  single  phrases  and  epithets 
to  the  seclusion  of  an  Appendix,  will  hold  a 
distinct  place  of  its  own.  The  selection 
seems  to  us  to  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
judiciously  made;  and  we  do  not  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Farnell  for  omitting  the  Epinikian 
Odes  of  Pindar,  which,  as  he  reasonably 
says,  from  their  having  "  by  great  good 
fortune,"  come  down  to  us  in  an  almost 
complete  form,  require  an  entirely  separate 
treatment.  The  value  of  the  book  is  also 
enhanced  by  the  Commentary,  which,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  test  it,  is  scholarly, 
and  full  without  being  diffuse,  and  by  the 
various  essays  prefixed  to  it,  which  deal 
with  Greek  lyric  poetry  from  every  possible 
point  of  view  in  a  careful,  if  somewhat 
frigid,  style.  We  should  have  been  glad  if 
Mr.  Farnell  had  seen  his  way  towards 
giving  a  prose  translation  of  the  whole  text, 
which  would  have  been  a  boon  to  those 
whose  originally  slight,  or  gradually  waning, 
knowledge  of  the  language  debars  them 
from  the  pleasure  of  reading  Sappho  or 
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Simonides  in  the  Greek.  Perhaps,  however, 
he  may  meditate  undertaking  this  addition 
to  his  task  in  a  second  volume;  andif  so,  we 
can  promise  him,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
that  it  would  obtain  a  favourable  reception. 

To  come  to  details,  we  have  in  the 
several  introductory  articles  muchlaboriously 
compiled  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
lyric  poetry  of  Greece,  its  rise  and  decline, 
and  its  salient  characteristics  at  different 
periods.  The  essays  on  the  dance  and  on 
the  musical  accompaniment  of  Greek  songs 
are  particularly  interesting,  as  relating  to 
matters  which  are  professedly  obscure.  In 
speaking  of  the  latter,  Mi-.  Farnell  does  not, 
indeed,  attempt  to  set  at  rest  the  vexed  ques- 
tions raised  by  Chappell  and  other  writers  ; 
but  he  makes  several  acute  remarks  on  the 
growing  importance  of  music  at  the  expense 
of  poetry,  which  marked  the  later  epoch  of 
Greek  art.  With  regard  to  the  former,  as 
possessing  originally  a  sacred  significance, 
though  in  our  own  times  associated  with  less 
solemn  occasions,  Mr.  Farnell  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  curious  survival  seen  in  the  dance 
of  choristers  before  the  high  altar  at  Seville, 
and  in  the  observances  of  the  Springende 
Ilciligen  of  Luxemburg.  He  might  also 
have  instanced  the  dancing  dervishes  of  the 
East,  and  that  strange  communitj',  the 
Shakers  of  America,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
"  corybantic  Christians  "  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  On  metre  and  dialect  Mr.  Farnell 
writes  clearly  and  with  knowledge.  He  is  a 
votary  of  the  "  time-honoured  theory,"  as  he 
caUs  it,  "  of  the  composite  nature  "  of  the 
lyric  dialect ;  but  he  gives  some  prominence 
to  an  article  by  Dr.  A.  Fiihrer,  in  which, 
mainly  on  a  prkri  grounds,  that  theory  is 
controvert ei] ,  aud  it  is  asserted  that  the 
poets,  while  using  epic  forms,  employed  with 
this  exception  their  own  local  dialect.  "We 
quite  agree  with  him,  however,  when  he 
says  that  scarcely  any  of  the  great  choral 
poets  could  be  called  local  poets  at  all.  He 
instances  Pindar,  whose  verso  "  foimd 
favour  at  cities  so  diverse  as  Cyrene,  Syra- 
cuse, and  Athens,"  which  it  would  hardly 
have  done  if,  instead  of  possessing  an  eclectic 
character,  it  had  been  written  in  pure 
Theban. 

No  part  of  Mr.  Farnell's  book  is  more 
instructive  than  the  Appendix,  which  he 
devotes  to  the  later  developments  of  lyric 
poetry  in  the  hands  of  the  dithyrambists. 
The  subject  is  doubtless  handled  as  fully 
as  was  compatible  with  the  space  at  his  com- 
mand ;  but  we  should  like  to  have  more 
information  upon  it.  The  gradual  divorce 
of  soimd  from  sense,  and  the  corresponding 
growth  of  what  Plato  calls  if/iXr]  Kadapi.<n<;, 
struck  the  orthodox  mind  as  giving  evidence 
of  mere  decay.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  philo- 
sophic strictures,  the  emancipation  of  music 
from  the  trammels  of  verse  left  it  free  to 
take  a  far  loftier  place  among  the  arts,  by 
virtue  of  the  very  vagueness  and  aloofness 
of  the  sensations  that  it  excites. 

Turning  to  the  authors  themselves,  we 
find  selections  from  Archilochus,  Terpander, 
Tyrtaeus,  Alcman  (the  less  corrupt  part  of 
whose  Parthenion,  discovered  in  Egypt  in 
1855,  which,  pace  Mr.  Farnellj  can  scarcely 
be  called  "  recently,"  is  given  entire), 
Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Stesichorus,  Ibycus, 
Anacreon,     Simonides,      Timocreon,      and 


Bacchylides.  There  are  also  the  detached 
writings  of  Pindar,  and  a  number  of  skolia 
and  other  slighter  productions  by  various 
hands.  The  scanty  details  relating  to  the 
lives  of  the  poets  are  neatly  summarised  in 
short  and  well-written  biographies.  In 
point  of  criticism,  Mr.  Farnell  seems  to 
us  a  little  hard  upon  Alcaeus  when  he  says 
that  he  thinks  "  modern  readers  will  fail 
to  find  in  his  fragments  poetry  of  the  highest 
order."  The  small  quantity  of  his  work 
that  remains  scarcely  justifies  any  generalisa- 
tion ;  but  we  find  the  highest  qualities,  if 
not  elsewhere,  at  all  events  in  the  stasiotikon 
beginning  dcrvvirrifxi  tod'  avlfjitav  cnamv  ;  and 
what  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
line — 

even  if  the  other  half  of  the  couplet  (as  put 
together  by  Bergk)  must  be  ascribed  to  a 
different  hand  ?  Of  Sappho  herself  Mr. 
Farnell  writes  temperately  and ;  generously 
and  as  regards  the  cj^uestion  of  her  private 
morality,  and  the  wranglings  of  Welcker 
and  Colonel  Mure  over  a  somewhat  un- 
savoury subject,  he  keeps  a  dignified  silence. 
"  What  concerns  us  in  this  and  similar 
instances  is  not  so  much  the  morality  of  the 
writer's  sentiments  as  their  poetic  depth 
and  value."  In  that  dictum  we  heartily 
and  unaffectedly  concur. 

The  book  is  adorned  by  five  wood-cuts 
from  Greek  vase-paintings  bearing  upon 
the  text,  of  which  the  third,  depicting  Eros 
as  described  in  the  lyric  poets,  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting.  For  so  comprehensive 
a  work  it  is  remarkably  free  from  mis- 
prints. Outside  the  list  of  corrigenda  we 
have  only  noted  one,  though  doubtless 
others  exist.  The  skolion  of  Pindar  to 
Theoxenos  of  Tenedos  should  be  numbered 
ix.,  not  xi.  The  indexes,  both  of  subjects 
and  Greek  words  and  phrases,  are  good  and 
complete.  H.  F.  Wilson. 


SOME  BOOKS  ON  GEOMETRY. 

Euclid' a   Elements   of    Oeometry.      Books  III., 

IV.     By  H.  M.  Taylor.      (Cambridge:  Pitt 

Press.) 
Text-Booh  of  Geometrical  Deductions.     Book  I. 

By  J.  Blaikie  and  W.  Thomson.    (Longmans.) 
Foundations  of   Geometry.      By  E.    T.   Dixon. 

(Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.) 
The  second  instalment  of  Mr.  Taylor's  edition 
of  Euclid's  Elements  contains  the  third  and 
fourth  Books.  It  is  generally  acknowledged 
by  teachers  of  geometry  that  the  third  is  for 
learners  the  easiest  of  Euclid's  Books,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  least  satisfactory  in  its 
treatment.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Taylor 
agrees  with  the  latter  part  of  this  opinion,  for 
he  has  made  considerable  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  earlier  propositions,  and  in 
the  statement  of  some  of  the  definitions.  For 
example,  the  first  and  second  of  Euclid's 
propositions  are  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  Mr. 
Taylor's ;  Euclid's  seventh  and  eighth  are 
broken  up  into  four  parts,  and  three  or  four 
others  are  relegated  to  the  rank  of  corollaries. 
These  changes,  while  they  may  cause  some 
embarrassment  to  teachers  brought  up  to  con- 
sider Euclid's  sequence  as  sacred,  will  cause 
none,  of  course,  to  those  who  read  Euclid  for  the 
first  titao ;  and  it  nmst  be  said  that  they  are  all, 
or  nearly  all,  improvements.  To  signalise  only 
one  of  the  benefits  resultmg  from  the  re- 
arrangement, young  learners  have  no  longer  to 


encoimter  in  the  diagrams  any  of  those  mis- 
shapen circles  which  at  once  ofifend  their  eye, 
and  lead  them  to  fancy  that  geometers  are 
trifling  with  their  notions  of  what  a  circle  is. 
It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Taylor  is  more 
precise  in  his  terminology  than  Euclid  and 
most  of  Euclid's  editors;  the  word  "circle," 
for  instance,  he  uses  uniformly  to  denote  the 
curved  line,  and  not  the  figure  bounded  by  it. 
From  the  thirteenth  proposition  to  the  end  of 
the  Book  the  received  text  has  not  been  much 
altered  except  in  four  places — the  eighteenth 
proposition,  the  twenty-seventh,  the  twenty- 
ninth,  and  the  thirty-sixth.  The  fourth  Book, 
with  one  or  two  slight  changes,  is  substantially 
as  Euclid  left  it.  Throughout  the  volume 
useful  notes  and  corollaries  are  appended  to 
several  of  the  propositions,  and  some  additional 
theorems  arc  inserted.  The  important  theorem 
known  as  Ptolemy's,  which  Eobert  Simson 
incorponted  in  his  edition  as  VI.  D,  Mr.  Taylor 
says  ha  has  been  bold  enough  to  insert  as 
proptsiti  u  37  B  of  Book  III.,  prefacing  it  by 
anotl  er  theorem  which  appears  as  37  A.  In 
this  re-,irrangement  Mi-.  Taylor  has  the 
comitenance  of  Thomas  Simpson,  in  whose 
Elements  of  Plane  Geometry  (1747)  the  theorem 
holds  a  corresponding  place.  The  appendix  to 
the  third  Book  gives  the  simpler  projjerties  of 
pole  and  j)olar,  radical  axis,  and  the  theorems 
of  the  nine-point  circle,  and  the  pedal  or 
Wallace  line. 

The  Text-Book  of  Geometrical  Deductions,  by 
Messrs.  Blaikie  and  Thomson,  forms  a  useful 
supplement  to  any  of  the  numerous  editions  of 
Euclid's  Elements  which  have  been  published 
for  school  purposes.  Its  aim  is  to  provide  a 
method  by  which  the  art  of  solving  geometrical 
deductions  or  riders  may  be  systematically 
taught.  It  consists  of  two  chapters,  the  first 
on  theorems,  the  second  on  problems.  These 
chapters  are  divided  into  sections  ;  and  corre- 
sponding to  each  section  in  the  first  chapter 
there  is  indicated  the  amount  of  bookwork 
assumed  to  be  known  before  the  deductions 
given  in  the  section  can  be  solved.  Each 
section  begins  with  a  deduction,  often  a 
standard  theorem  which  does  not  occur  in 
Euclid,  whose  solution  is  developed  at  length ; 
this  is  followed  by  other  deductions,  to  which 
diagrams  and  hints  for  solution  are  supplied, 
and  a  few  deductions  are  left  to  the  unaided 
efforts  of  the  learner.  In  the  second  chapter 
the  bookwork  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the 
l^roblems  is  not  specified,  but  general  methods 
(which  may  be  indicated  bj-  the  phrases,  inter- 
section of  loci,  analysis  and  synthesis,  reduc- 
tion to  a  simpler  case)  are  exjilained  by  the 
help  of  illustrative  examples.  There  is  an 
apijendix,  consisting  of  the  enmiciations  of  the 
propositions  and  corollaries  of  Euclid's  first 
Book  and  references  to  the  standard  theorems. 
The  book  contains  more  than  oOO  exercises, 
which  are  carefidly  selected  and  graduated ;  it 
abounds  in  excellent  diagrams,  and,  regard 
being  had  to  the  extent  of  ground  it  covers,  is 
the  best  we  have  on  the  subject. 

In  the  preface  to  his  Foundations  of  Geometry, 
Mr.  Dixon  states  that  he  believes  the  system 
he  has  set  forth  to  be  logically  sound,  and  that 
consequently  the  more  it  is  discussed,  the  more 
firmly  will  it  become  established.  He  there- 
fore invites  criticism  of  his  views,  and  specifies 
certain  questions  for  his  opponents  in  argu- 
ment to  consider  categorically.  He  olso  states 
that  as  his  book  is  intended  for  the  study  of 
geometricians,  he  has  not  entered  upon  the 
question  whether  beginners  could  readily  be 
brought  to  understand  it  or  not,  but  he  does 
not  doubt  that  it  could  be  drummed  into  the 
head  of  the  average  schoolboy  as  easily  as 
Euclid.  In  this  opinion  few  teachers  of 
geometry  wUl,  we  suspect,  be  found  to  concur. 
As   to  the  logical  soimdness  of  the  views  set 
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forth,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  form  an  opinion.  Mr. 
Dixon  has  raised  a  liost  of  controverwal  points, 
philosophical  as  well  as  niathenialiral ;  and  any 
adequate  discussion  of  them  would  require  a 
pamphlet  instead  of  a  few  lines.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  that  this  attempt  to  relay  the 
foundations  of  geometry  is  a  serious  one,  the 
outcome  of  much  thought  and  aoutencss,  and 
worthy  of  attentive  consideration.  Most  of  the 
remarks  which  follow  are  not  a  critical  discus- 
sion of  Mr.  Dixon's  -views,  but  merely  a  succinct 
statement  of  some  of  them,  as  far  as  possible  in 
his  own  words. 

The  book  consists  of  three  parts:  (1)  On  the 
logical  status  of  the  science  of  geometry  ;  (2)  a 
subjective  theory  of  geometry  deduced  from 
the  two  fundamental  concepts,  position  and 
direction  ;  (3)  on  the  applicability  of  the  fore- 
going subjective  geometry  to  the  geometry  of 
material  space.  After  criticising  in  some  detail 
Euclid's  definitions  and  axioms,  Mr.  Dixon 
affirms  that  the  fundamental  misconception  of 
Euclid  and  of  nearly  all  subsequent  geometers 
is  that  they  regard  the  conception  of  space  as  a 
fundamental  attribute  of  the  human  mind.  In 
Mr.  Dixon's  view  the  conception  of  space  is 
not  a  fundamental  one  at  all,  but  those  of 
position  and  direction  are  more  fundamental 
than  it.  What  explanation,  then,  can  be  given 
of  position  and  direction  !'  Hero  we  come  to 
Part  II. 

"  Implicit  defirjiiion  of  petition  : 
"  («)  A  position  may  be  conceived  to  bo  indicated 
by  a  portion  of  matter,  called  a  point,  which  is  eo 
tniall  that  for  the  purpose  iu  hand  vutiatious  of 
position  within  it  maybe  neglcctfd. 

"  (A)  But  a  petition  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a 
point,  for  a  point  may  be  conceived  to  move,  that 
is,  to  change  its  position,  whereas  to  talk  of  a 
position  as  moving,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

"  Implicit  deflnil  ion  of  direction  : 

"  (n)  A  direction  may  be  conceived  to  bq  indi- 
cated by  naming  two  points,  as  the  direction  from 
one  to  the  other. 

"  (4)  If  a  point  move  from  a  given  position 
constantly  in  a  given  direction,  there  is  only  one 
path  or  series  of  positions  along  which  it  can 
pass. 

' '  (c)  If  the  direction  from  A  to  B  is  the  same  as 
the  direction  from  B  to  C,  that  from  A  to  C  is  aUo 
that  same  direction. 

"  {d)  It  two  un terminated  straight  lines  which 
intersect  are  each  intersected  by  a  third  straight 
line  in  two  separate  points,  any  unterminated 
straight  line  extending  in  the  same  dir  ection  as 
this  last  one,  which  intersects  one  of  the  two 
former,  shall  also  intersect  the  other. 

Mr.  Dixon  then  explains  what  he  means  by 
dependent  and  independent  directions,  and  by 
help  of  these  terms  gives  definitions  of  line, 
surface,  space.  Parallel  he  defines  as  equivalent 
to  extending  in  the  same  direction.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  direction  holds  a  prominent 
place  in  Mr.  Dixon's  system ;  and  if  readers  are 
satisfied  with  his  definition  of  it,  Mr.  Dixon 
may  be  said  to  have  gained  his  ease.  Part  II. 
consists  of  two  books,  the  first,  containing  23 
propositions,  on  straight  lines  and  angles,  the 
second,  containing  17  propositions,  on  planes 
and  space.  It  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  Mr. 
Dixon's  method  that  he  does  not  separate  the 
text  into  plane  and  solid  geometry.  Of  these 
40  propositions,  26  have  their  equivalents  in  the 
first  or  the  eleventh  Book  of  Euclid,  the  others 
have  not. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Part  III.,  Mr.  Dixon 
says  that  a  rooted  prejudice  exists,  not 
only  among  the  ordinary  public,  but 
even  more  among  geometricians,  against  what 
they  call  geometry  of  four  dimensions,  but 
which  he  calls  geometry  of  four  independent 
directions.  "  If  therefore,"  he  adds,  "any  of  my 
readers  is  of  opinion*  that  a  fourth  dimension 

*  Prof.  Cayley,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the 
British  Association,  remarks  :  "  It  may  be  at  once 
admitted  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  fouith 
dimension  of  space." 


is  a  priori  inconceivable,  the  remainder  of  this 
book  is  not  for  hiui ;  if  he  reads  it  and  thinks 
it  transcendental  folly,  let  him  at  least  not 
presume  to  criticise  what,  by  his  own  confes- 
sion, he  does  not  understand." 

J.  8.  Mackay. 


COmtEBPONDENCE. 

NOTES  ON   SOME  PALI  AND  JAINA-rEAKAIT 
■WOEDS. 

Dedbam  Bthool,  E&sex. 
(1)  Tadin^tdyiii. 
"  Uvaniyatarassa    (aino    bhayamanassa  vivik- 
ka7»  asanatn 

samuiyam  ahn  tassa  jam  jo  appana  bhaena 
daiiisao  ?  " 

(SiiyagadaHigasutta  i.  2,  3,  §  17,  p.  132.) 
Of  this  very  excellent  holy  sage,  frequenting 
a  sequestered  seat,  all  declare  the  virtuous 
conduct,  who  then  would  show  himself  with 
fear  (in  his  presence,  since  there  is  no  harm  in 
him  !') 

Taino  is  explained  in  the  commentary  by 
"  t.lyinaA  parfttmopakririHas  trayiwo  vil." 

Silmaij/a  (=  silmayika)  is  glossed  by  curitra. 
Dr.  Hoemle,  who  renders  it  by  "inward 
peace,"  has  a  long  note  on  this  word  in  the 
Uvasagadasao  (i.  H,  3,  p.  31).  He  says  that 
the  logical  outcome  of  tho  scholiast's  explana- 
tion of  the  term  "  is  that  silmiiyika  is  the  same 
as  mmatva  or  sami/(i.  .  .  .  Etymologically  the 
word  is  always  derived  by  means  of  the  vriddhi 
suffix  //,((  from  the  compound  of  eama  ('eqiml') 
and  (7(/n  (' gain,  profit')."  lidmayiha  appears, 
however,  to  bo  a  derivative  oi  samaya  (''reli- 
gious rbligation  ").  The  noun  samrhjiha  does 
not  occur  in  Pali  in  tho  sense  of  viiritra  ;  but 
wo  have  the  use  of  an  adjective  formed  (by 
double  vriddhi)  from  samaya  in  Milinda-panha 
(p.  30J)  :  "  Silmiiyikaui  manniMn  upagato"= 
'  samaye  vaaTaimm  upagato." 
"  Kujae  aparajie*  jaho  akkhehij/i  kusalehim 
divayawi  t 

ka</am  evaj/i  gahayano  kaHin  no  tiyam  no  ceva 
davarani  | 

Eva/d  logammi  tdind  buic  je  dhamme  anut- 
tare 

iani  gidha  hiyam  ti  uttama?»  kadam  iva  sesa 
vahaya  paj/idie." 

{lb.  i.  2.  3,  vv.  22,  23,  p.  136.) 
As  a  gambler,  not  beaten  (at  play),  playing 
skilfully  with  dice,  having  thus  got  the  lucky 
throw,  (takes)  no  tray  nor  deuce,§  so  do  thou 
take  that  highest  good,  the  law  declared  by  tJie 
aU-knouiiKj  sciyc  to  be  unrivalled  in  the  world, 
just  as  the  clever  (dicer  takes)  the  winning  die, 
rejecting  all  else. 

The  commentators  explain  tiind  by  "  tayina 
trayijiil  va,"  as  well  as  by  sarvajnena. 

'The  form  tayin  occurs  in  Buddhist  Sanski-it ; 
and  Prof.  Kern  has  pointed  out  that  the  word 
is  common  in  the  "  Lotus."  He  was  the  first 
to  see  its  radical  connexion  with  the  Pali  tadin. 
"As  iiiyaita  (Pacini  i.,  3,  38)  is  explained  to 
have  the  meaning  of  thriving,  prospering,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  idyin,  on  the  strength  of 
its  derivation,  denotes  thriving,  prosperous, 
mighty,  holy,  as  well  as  making  prosperous, 
blessing,  sanctifying.     Burnouf  derives  it  from 

*  Cf.  Pilli  akkhaparajita. 

t  Cf.  Pali  dibbati  and  jutawi  kifltufn  (Jat.  iii., 
p.  188). 

X  The  metre  of  this  line  is  faulty ;  as  kadam 
tigniiies  "  the  lucky  die"  marked  with  four  spots 
(cataska),  Icalim,  "the  unlucky  die,"  is  quite  in- 
admissible here  (rf.  Pali  ka(aggaha  and  kaliggaha 
in  Journal  of  Pali  Text  Society  for  1887,  p.  l-")!» ; 
see  also  Majjhima  Nikaya,  i.,  pp.  403,  4(17).  The 
last  line  of  this  gatlia  is  incorrect:  but  it  cannot 
be  amended  without  leaving  otit  se.m[m)  pahdya 
(a  mere  gloss  ?),  and  reading  kaAam  se  ira panAile. 

^  The  commentators  tay  he  rejects  the  trika, 
dvika,  and  ckaka. 


a  supposed  Sanskrit  trdi/in,  and  translates  it  by 
'  protector.'     It  is  indeed  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  Idyin  was  used  synonymously  with  '  natha ' 
or  '  nay  aka  ';  but  it  seems  not  necessary  to  derive  J 
it   from   trdi/ntc, "   (see    Saddharma-puHrfarika,! 
8.  B.  E.,p.  20).  I 

Prof.  Kern  has  also  noticed  the  false  reading  ] 
idjyin  for  "tayin"  which  has  found  its  way 
into  some  Sanskrit  dictionaries.  In  Divya- 
vadana,  p.  392,  1.  4,  we  find  Idpitd  glossed  in 
the  Index  of  Words  "roused,"  "converted," 
as  if  it  were  the  passive  participle  of  the  causal 
of  tap  : 
"  Udrakariifiaka  nsima  rishayosmin  tapovane 

adhigat,1caryasattvena     purughendrena      1d- 
j.itd." 

AVe  ought  to  read  idyiiid  ;  for  tdpiitd  is  not  in 
adjectival  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  and  in  Buddist  yhraseology  idpita  never 
has  the  meaning  of  "  roused"  or  "converted." 

The  prose  passage  has  the  following : 

"  Asmin  pradeve  Bodhisattvo  rajfia  Biuibis" 
arc/iiirdharajyenopaniraantrita/j  |  asmin  prade<;e 
Ararfodrakam  abhigata/i." 

Here  wo  see  that  adhigata  =  abhigata,  and 
that  tdyitid  is  to  be  taken  with  acaryasattvena 
and  parushendrcHa. 

The  Buddhist-Sanskrit  idyin  may  be  referred 
to  a  root  W//  (1)  extenderi,  augeri;  (2)  tueri, 
sorvare,  which  seems  related  to  the  root  id,  "  to 
stretch." 

But  tayin  may  be  a  prakrilised  form  of  an 
original  iddin.  ChUders  derives  the  Pali  tddi 
from  Sanskrit  tddrir,  which,  however,  does  not 
give  us  a  stem  tdilin.  He  thinks  the  primary 
meaning  was  "such,"  "like  that,"  then  "like 
that  Buddha,"  holy,  tranquil,  firm.  The  form 
tddi  (gen.  tddino)  is  old  (see  Thera  Gatha,  878, 
905,  1067),  and  cannot  well  bo  connected  with 
(ddrir,  either  in  form  or  meaning.  There  seems 
(o  have  been  in  Pali  two  forms,  tddi  and  tddi 
{=  "  tadin  "),  the  latter  of  which  has  puzzled 
the  commentators.     (See  Thera  Gatha,  1096.)    i 

As  the  Jaina-prakrit  idyin  is  probably  con- 
nected with  ^id,  so  tddin  may  be  derived  from 
idd,  an  extension  of  the  same  root.  Vauicek 
connects  with  ^'to'Z  (="  tan  "),  the  Doric  ^t/- 
T55ts  (Theoc.  7.  42),  "  iritente,  sorgfaltig,  mit 
Vorbedacht,  absichtlich." 

E.  MOEEIS. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


Two  lectures  in  commemoration  of  the  birth 
of  Michael  Faraday  will  be  delivered  this 
month  at  the  Royal  Institution :  the  first,  by 
Lordllaleigh,  on  Wednesday  next,  June  17,  at 
4  p.m.,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  promised 
to  be  present;  the  second,  by  Prof.  Dewar,  on 
Friday,  June  26,  at  9  p.m. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society,  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  Jime  16, 
at  7.45  p.m.,  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyu -street ;  Mr. 
Noel  A.  Humphreys,  secretary  of  the  Census 
office,  will  read  a  paper  on  "Results  of  the 
Recent  Census,  and  Recent  Death-rates  in  the 
Largest  English  Towns." 

I'aidahihlon :  International  Bibliographical 
Review  of  the  World's  Scientific  Literattire. 
Edited  by  A.  Kersha.  (St.  Petersburg: 
Fontanka;  London  :  Sonnenschein.)  This  is 
the  first  number  of  a  monthly  periodical,  con- 
ducted by  a  Russian  pivil  engineer,  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  supply  a  classified  bibliography  of 
publications  concerned  with  the  applied  sciences 
in  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  The  first 
number  contains  the  titles  of  about  1200  books, 
aiTanged  under  twenty-nine  different  headings ; 
reviews  of  about  SO  more  important  books ;  and 
a  summary  of  the  contents  of  270  periodicals. 
The  whole  fonns  a  volume  of  about  300  pagej, 
closely  printed  in  double  columns.    Mr.  Kersha 
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has  paid  England  the  compliment  of  giving 
both  liis  title-page  and  his  j)refaco  in  English, 
iind  in  English  alone ;  the  headings  are  in 
Russian,  English,  French,  and  German  ;  but 
the  main  contents  show  examples  of  all  the 
languages  of  Europe.  "Whether  such  an  enter- 
prise is  capable  of  being  continued  on  such  a 
comprehensive  scale  month  by  month,  we  do 
not  know  ;  but  the  present  instalment  is 
certainly  a  proof  of  marvellous  linguistic 
attainments  and  infinite  perseverance.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  it  is  issued  in  this  country  by 
the  publishers  of  The  Best  Books. 

Me.  J.  W.  TuTT,  editor  of  The  Entomologist's 
Record — a  monthly  periodical,  now  in  its  second 
year,  which  is  devoted  to  the  recording  of 
curious  entomological  facts  mainly  relating  to 
the  variation  of  insects — has  now  advanced  one 
stage  further  in  his  laborious  task,  by  collecting 
into  a  volume  (Sonnenschein)  all  the  evidence 
lelatiug  to  the  variation  of  British  Noctuae. 
In  a  learned  Introduction  he  discvisscs  the 
causes  which  produce  variation  in  lepidoptera, 
an  interesting  subject  in  connexion  witli 
natural  selecUon  generally,  about  which  we 
have  nmch  yet  to  learn.  Then  follows  a 
description  of  (he  varieties  of  each  species  of 
Noctuae,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  families, 
&c.,  with  varietal  names.  The  painstaking 
elaboration  of  the  work  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Tutt  enumerates  as  many  as 
twenty-seven  varieties  of  the  three  species  of 
Miami,  of  which  twelve  have  been  observed  and 
named  by  himself ;  while  of  the  closely-allied 
species  of  Apamea  didyma  he  gives  fifteen 
varieties,  not  counting  intermediate  forms.  Of 
this  species  he  possesses  in  his  own  cabinet  a 
series  of  no  less  than  200  specimens.  Wo  trust 
that  Mr.  Tutt  will  receive  sufficient  encourage- 
ment from  entomologists  to  cany  his  under- 
taking to  a  successful  conclusion. 


PHILOLOGY    NOTES. 

Peof.  Webee,  of  Berlin,  is  issuing  a  protest, 
in  the  name  of  the  leading  members  of  the  last 
Congress  of  Orientalists,  against  Dr.  Leitner's 
Congress.  The  title  of  the  pamphlet  is  Qiiousqne 
tandem. 

Pkof.  WlNDiscii,  of  Leipzig,  the  distin- 
guished Vedic,  Pali,  and  Celtic  scholar,  has 
been  elected  an  honoraiy  member  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society.  The  new  part  of  his  Irische 
Tfxte  comprises : — (1)  Three  Middle-Irish 
Treatises  on  Metres,  edited,  with  Notes,  by 
Prof.  Thurneysen,  from  MSS.  in  Dublin  and 
the  Bodleian ;  (2)  The  Story  of  the  Ordeals, 
Cormac's  Adventure  in  the  Land  of  Promise, 
and  the  Decision  as  to  Cormac's  Sword,  edited, 
with  an  English  Translation,  by  Mr.  Whitley 
Stokes,  from  the  Book  of  Ballymote  and  the 
Yellow  Book  of  Lccan  ;  and  (3)  The  Cophur  in 
da  mtacida,  edited,  with  a  German  version,  by 
Prof.  Windisch  himself,  from  Egerton  MS., 
1782,  and  the  Book  of  Leinster. 

The  "Constitution  of  Athens"  is  still  the 
chief  subject  of  attention  in  thoClassical  Review 
(David  Nutt),  though  we  find  no  reference  to 
the  German  treatise  noticed  in  the  Aa\DEMY  of 
last  week,  nor  to  an  elaborate  review  that 
recently  appeared  in  the  New  York  Nation. 
To  the  June  number  Mr.  F.  G.  Kenyon  him- 
self sends  a  list  of  nearly  forty  passages,  in 
which  a  fresh  revision  of  the  MS.  has  established 
readings  different  from  those  given  in  the 
jjrintcd  text,  or  has  made  it  possible  to  fill  up. 
lacunae  which  were  there  left  blank  or  only 
tentatively  supplied.  Mr.  J.  W.  Headlam 
adduces  evidence  in  support  of  Aristotelian 
authorship,  from  the  avoidance  of  hiatus;  while 
Mr.  Herbert  Bichards  collects  examples  of  un- 
Aristotelian  words  and  usages.   Further  textual 


criticism  is  contributed  by  Messrs.  W.  Wyse, 
E.  S.  Thompson,  and  J.  R.Whardale.  It  is  also 
pointed  by  C.  S.  that  an  ostracon  is  preserved 
which  had  been  used  in  the  ostracism  of  Xanthip- 
pos.  Among  the  other  contents  of  the  same 
number,  we  may  mention  an  elaborate  description 
of  the  harbours  of  Carthage,  by  Mr.  Cecil  Torr,  as 
the  result  of  a  recent  visit ;  a  learned  article  on 
sonant  z,  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Plaistowe ;  a  fresh 
discussion  of  the  vexed  question  of  the 
difference  between  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and 
John  in  fixing  the  hour  of  the  crucifixion  ;  and 
a  review  of  recent  French  books  on  palaeography, 
by  Dr.  E.  Maunde  Thompson. 

La  Ijitterature  Orecque.  Par  Euiilo  Egger. 
(Paris  :  Picard.)  This  is  a  selection  from  M. 
Emile  Egger's  minor  writings,  made  in  part 
by  himself,  and  published  by  his  sons.  M. 
Egger's  reputation  rests  upon  a  solid  basis  of 
other  work ;  but  the  present  collection  will  not 
do  much  to  increase  that  reputation.  The 
publication  of  essays  so  slight  as  most  of  these 
are  is  a  cruel  kindness  to  a  man's  memory. 
They  were  good  in  their  day,  chiefly  as  spoken 
addresses,  and  did  good  service;  but  few  of 
them  deserve  republication.  They  do  not  form 
anything  like  a  history  of  Greek  literature,  but 
are  disconnected,  and  merely  grouped  under 
literary  heads,  as  The  Theatre,  History,  or  The 
Orators.  Some  of  them  are  occasional  X)ioccs,  i.e. , 
are  indebted  for  their  origin  to  circumstances  of 
the  moment ;  such  as  the  paper  on  Literature  at 
Athens  in  Wartime,  which  was  delivered  in 
Paris  as  a  lecture  on  November  28,  1870,  and 
which  owes  to  the  Siege  of  Paris  some  of  its 
piquancy.  The  pen  which  wrote  these  essays 
was  a  skilful  one,  and  knew  how  to  avail 
itself  of  all  that  could  make  its  topics  inter- 
esting. The  editors  have  chosen  papers  fitted 
to  show  M.  Egger  "  sous  son  double  aspect  de 
professeur  eloquent  et  d'academicicn  erudit," 
but  the  former  aspect  is  the  more  distinct.  The 
essays  abound  in  general  views,  as  on  the 
infl\ience  which  the  importation  of  papyrus 
into  Greece  must  have  exerted  upon  the  letters 
and  the  science  of  that  country ;  and  they  are 
not  always  free  from  mistakes,  as  when  Melos 
before  410  B.C.  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
subjects  of  Athens  appealing  to  Sparta  for  help 
in  recovering  its  independence  (p.  237).  M. 
Egger  is  perhaps  seen  at  his  best  in  the  French 
translations  from  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and 
Xenophon.  But  there  are  many  good  things 
of  his  own  in  the  book,  too.     For  instance  : 

"La  Nemesis,  pour  nous,  c'est  une  furie  armce 
du  fouet  de  la  satire.  La  Nemesis,  pour  les 
anciens,  est  une  divinito  plus  calme,  plus  severe  ; 
c'est  la  deesse  dcs  compensations  et  des  reparti- 
tions" (p.  41). 

"Les  Grecs  n'ont  nimoius  errc,  ui  plus  cruelle- 
ment  souffert  de  leur  fautes  que  les  peuples 
modernes;  mais  ils  ont  dccrit  et  explique  leurs 
propres  miscres  avec  une  luciditc  de  raison,  aveo 
une  eloquence  qui  ont  vraiment  fait  d'eiix  les 
immortels  instituteurs  du  genre  humain  "  (p.  241). 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Elizabethan  Societv. — (Wednesday,  Jitiic  3.) 

James  Ernest  Baker,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. — Mr. 
W.  H.  Cowham  read  a  paper  on  "Marlowe's 
Doctor  Faustus."  The  play  of  Faustus  holds  a 
unique  position  in  the  history  of  the  English 
drama.  It  may  be  compared  to  a  glass  prism, 
focussing  the  colourless  light  on  one  side  and  trans- 
mitting the  spectrum  on  the  other.  The  white 
light  is  the  representative  of  the  preceding  drama, 
the  miracle  and  mystery  plays,  the  spectrum  of  the 
glorious  wealth  of  Elizabethan  drama  which  takes 
its  rise  with  Marlowe.  The  storj'  of  i'austus  most 
probably  became  known  to  Marlowe  through  an 
English  translation  of  the  Volksbuch,  published 
by  Spiers,  at  Frankfort-ou-the-Maine,  in  1587. 
An    English    company    of   actors,   which  played 


Faustus  at  Griitz  in  1608  may  perhaps  have  had  a 
part  in  introducing  the  story  to  the  notice  of 
Marlowe.  From  the  sixth  century  the  idea  of  a 
man  selling  his  soul  to  the  devil  in  consideration 
for  unlimited  power  to  be  exercised  for  a  certain 
period  has  been  very  popular.  Faust  is  an  un- 
doubted historic  personage,  although  much  con- 
troversy might  be  waged  about  him.  He  is  alluded 
to  by  many  writers  ot  note,  including  Melanchthon 
and  Luther.  The  play  is  a  dramatic  poem  rather 
than  a  drama.  It  presents  many  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  old  morality  plays,  as  in  the 
dialogues  between  Faustus  and  Good  and  Evil 
Angels,  the  procession  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins, 
the  appearances  of  the  Devils,  and  the  Old  Man 
who  flees  to  prayer  when  assaidted  by  the  evil 
spirits.  Dramatically,  the  work  is  weak,  both 
in  characterisation,  in  plot,  and  in  action. 
Against  these  defects  may  be  set,  iirst,  the  great 
dramatic  force  of  some  of  the  speeches ;  secondly,  the 
artistic  and  moral  truth  of  what  little  plot  there  is ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  beauty  of  the  language.  Faustus 
himself,  the  only  interesting  character,  is  a  personi- 
fication rather  than  a  person.  He  belongs  to  that 
category  of  lust,  of  which  Tamburlaine  and 
Barabas  are  the  other  members.  The  great  point 
of  interest  to  critics  is  the  authorship  of  the  comic 
scenes.  The  earliest  known  edition,  published  in 
1604,  has  a  few  very  poor  j^rose  scenes,  more 
pantomimic  than  dramatic.  Tivo  entries  in 
Hcnslowe's  Diary  speak  of  additions  to  the  play 
before  this  date.  Therefore,  say  the  great  majority 
of  critics,  these  additions  must  bo  the  comic  scenes, 
because  they  are  so  bad  that  Marlowe  could  not 
have  written  them.  This  assumption,  followed  to 
its  conclusion,  would  lead  to  the  further  proposi- 
tion that  Marlowe  never  wrote  a  prose  scene  in  his 
life,  as  there  is  not  one  good  one  iu  all  his  works. 
Again,  Marlowe  is  distinctly  lacking  in  humour, 
and  that  is  the  great  defect  of  these  ' '  comic ' ' 
scenes.  The  critics  above  mentioned  must  assume 
that  lack  of  humour  is  incompatible  with  lyric  and 
dramatic  genius.  There  only  remains,  then,  the 
entries  in  Henslowe's  Diary,  which,  if  that  volume 
were  above  suspicion,  would  be  conclusive.  But 
here  one  reads  that  Dekker  added  to  the  play,  and 
anything  more  unlike  Dekker' s  work  could  not  be 
imagined.  The  price  paid  to  Bride  and  Rowley, 
viz.,  £4,  was  far  more  than  Henslowe  was  likely  to 
have  paid  for  the  comic  scenes  in  the  edition  of 
1604,  and  one  cannot  assume  that  they  wrote  any 
of  the  verse.  Their  additions,  it  seems  very 
possible,  were  the  extensive  new  scenes  in  the 
edition  of  1616.  The  simplest  and  most  satisfactory 
position  seems  to  be  that  whether  Marlowe  wrote 
these  scenes  or  not,  there  is  nothing  to  determine. — 
The  paper  was  followed  by  a  discussion,  which  was 
opened  by  the  chairman,  and  continued  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Rogers,  Mr.  H.  Hunt,  Mr.  T.  Adamson, 
and  other  members  and  friends  of  the  society. 


FINE    ART. 

EARLY    ENGLISH    MASTERS    AT 
DOWDESWELLS'. 

Tuis  small  exhibition,  composed  mostly  of 
small  works  by  those  who  are  now  called  the 
Early  English  Masters,  or  the  "  Old  Masters 
of  England,"  reminds  one,  among  other  things, 
of  the  many  excellent  English  painters  who  are 
at  present  unrepresented  in  the  National 
Gallery.  We  are  going  to  mend  all  this,  we 
know,  with  a  great  gallery  at  South  Kensington 
or  elsewhere ;  but,  meanwhile,  we  wish  there 
were  some  chance  of  securing  for  the  nation  a 
few  of  those  fine  pictures,  daily  increasing  iu 
Value,  by  English  artists  who  worked  at  the 
end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  That  the  public  appreciation  for 
them  is  tolerably  keen,  the  little  tickets  in- 
scribed with  the  magic  word  "  Sold  "  attest  on 
many  a  frame  at  Messrs.  Dowdeswells',  whoso 
collection,  small  as  it  is,  contains  the  namps  ot 
several  .artists  that  will  be  .sought  for  in  vain  at 
Trafalgar-square. 

There  are,    for  instance,  to  bo  seen  here  a 
veiy  fine  example  of  George  Chambers  worthy 
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to  hang  with  any  sea  piece  by  any  master, 
ancient  or  modem ;  several  Vincents,  one  of 
which  at  least — "  A  View  of  Norwich"  (77) — 
we  should  like  to  steal  for  patriotic  purposes  ; 
a  beautiful  little  De  Wint ;  and  not  to  mention 
one  or  two  more,  a  John  Robert  Cozens,  a 
master  scarcely  known  as  a  painter  in  oil,  which 
though  a  little  rubbed  in  parts,  retains  still 
enough  rare  beauty  of  colour  to  show  that  he 
should  be  added  to  Mr.  Orrock's  list  of  water- 
colour  painters  who  deserve  to  be  ranked 
among  the  best  of  our  landscape  painters  in 
oil.  Passing  by  such  names  as  Ibbetson,  Stan- 
nard,  and  "Jock"  Wilson,  we  come  to  others 
who,  though  reijresented  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, are  better  represented  here — John  Sell 
Cotman,  for  instance,  by  whom  are  five  small 
oil  pictures,  most  of  which  are  at  least  better 
than  the  poor  example  in  Trafalgar-square — 
and  two  are  excellent  and  characteristic  works. 
"  The  Harbour"  (No.  (>)  is  distinguished  by  the 
breadth  and  richness  of  its  colour a  har- 
mony of  reds — water,  boat,  apd  shore  dyed 
deeply  with  the  hues  of  sunset.  Nor  of 
Bonington  does  the  nation  possess  any  example 
of  so  line  a  quality  as  the  "  Honfieur  "  (HI) ; 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  that  fine 
colourist  and  thoroughly  English  painter, 
George  Morland,  could  be  represented  in  the 
national  collection  by  some  other  picture  than 
the  "  Interior  of  a  8table,"  although  that  is 
indeed  a  masterpiece.  We  should  like  to  see 
on  each  side  of  it  some  of  those  examples  of  his 
free  and  juicy  brush,  which  make  one  of  Messrs. 
Dowdeswells'  walls  like  a  bouquet  of  colour. 
Specially  fine  examples  of  the  master  are 
"  The  Sleeping  Shepherd  "  (110),  and  "  Washing 
Day"  (118).  Here  also  are  a  fine  early 
Turner,  " Dunstanboro'  Castle"  (31),  a  num- 
ber of  "  old  "  Cromes,  somewhat  various 
in  quality,  but  including  two  or  three 
fine  ones  like  the  "Mousehold  House"  (55n), 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  "  Chapel  Fields " 
in  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  very  luminous 
and  beautiful  "Eetum  of  the  Flock"  (48); 
some  interesting  small  Gainsboroughs,  including 
his  portraits  of  Sir  Eichard  Neave,  painted  at 
Bath  (small  and  highly  finished),  and  General 
Wolfe ;  two  Glovers,  one  ((io)  important  chiefly 
from  its  size,  and  another  (6C)  which  shows  the 
artist  at  his  best ;  a  simple  and  impressive 
Barker,  of  Bath,  "A  View  in  Italy"  (72);  a 
Wilson  of  the  finest  quality,  "The  Lake  of 
Nemi "  (68),  fresh  and  brilliant  in  colour; 
and  several  admirable  little  Starks  and  Miillers. 
Wo  might  add  to  the  list,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  the  collection  is  well  worth  a 
visit  from  all  who  are  interested  in  their 
country's  art. 

Cosmo  Monkiiou.se. 


MM.    COCKS'S    SCANDINAVIAN 
EXHIBITION. 

The  exhibition  of  antiquities  and  ethnological 
objects  from  Norway,  Finland,  and  Lapland, 
gathered  by  Mr.  Alfred  Heneage  Cocks,  of 
Marlow,  continues  on  exhibition  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  Oxford-man- 
sions, near  Oxford-circus. 

Mr.  Cocks,  having  spent  some  years  in  these 
northern  countries,  has  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  dialects,  and  consequently  has  been  able 
to  associate  with  and  collect  from  the  peasant 
proprietors.  From  Norway  are  arrow  heads 
and  lance  heads,  and  the  contents  of  some 
barrows.  The  burials  were  by  cremation,  the 
corpse  being  laid  on  or  covered  by  a  bear-skin. 
One  find,  a  gridiron-looking  object,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  used  when  "  burning  the  water  " 
for  salmon  spearing.  The  "  prim  stav  "  calendars 
of  wood,  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  arc 
extremely  interesting,  reuiinding  us  of  Robinson 
Crusoe's  plan  for  marking  time.     On  these  the 


year  is  divided  into  winter  and  summer,  one 
half  being  on  cither  side  the  stave.  These 
should  bo  seen  and  examined.  Then  there  are 
fine  examples  of  the  hand  mangle,  in  Norwegian 
"  fjoel,"  also  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century. 
These  things,  handsomely  carved,  are  in  shape 
like  a  large  plane  as  used  by  carpenters,  and 
were  used  in  the  same  manner.  A  curious  and 
remarkable  old  deed  box  (No.  115  in  the  cata- 
logue), will  bear  examination.  Several  "  beer 
troughs,"  large  and  small,  testify  to  the 
northern  customs,  as  also  a  punch-bowl,  bearing 
a  runic  inscription,  translated :  "  Let  mo  drink : 
the  toast  go  round  :  till  I  reach  my  proper 
bound."  A  series  of  photographs  well  shows 
the  various  types  of  the  inhabitants. 

But;,the  prominent  and  most  valuable  objects 
of  this  exhibition  are  the  tapestry  coimterpanes. 
The  oldest  known  piece  is  from  Thelemarken, 
dated  1575,  and  the  manufacture  ceased  about 
1720.  Ten  examples  are  shown,  the  Parable  of 
the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins  being  the  com- 
moner subject.  The  Visit  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  to  Solomon  is  very  good,  the  colours 
being  quite  bright  and  fresh.  Solomon  is 
represented  in  trunk  hose  and  high  boots. 
Another  example  represents  Herodias'  daughter 
dancing  at  Herod's  feast.  These  counterpanes, 
being  hung  round  the  walls,  can  be  seen  well 
and  in  a  good  light. 

A  snuvll  charge  is  made  for  admission,  but  an 
excellent  catalogue,  now  in  the  second  edition, 
is  provided  gratis. 


ART  SALES. 


TriE  last  picture  which  William  Mulready  ever 
pamted — it  is  called  "The  Toy-Seller" — was 
bought  at  the  Matthews'  sale,  last  Saturday, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Doyle,  for  the  Irish  National 
Gallery,  where,  alike  because  of  its  excellence 
and  of  the  fact  that  its  author  was  an  Irishman, 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  much  appreciated.  The 
price  paid  for  it  was  only  a  little  over  £300, 
whereas  at  the  sale  which  took  place  after 
Mulready's  death,  in  1862,  it  had  fetched 
£1097.  Nor  do  these  prices  indicate  the  limits 
within  which  it  has  ranged,  for  it  is  understood 
that  the  sum  paid  for  it  by  Mr.  Matthews  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  larger  of  the  two  sums 
which  we  have  named.  The  low  price  last 
Saturday  must  have  had  about  it  something  of 
the  nature  of  a  happy  accident ;  for  while  the 
works  of  several  of  Mulready's  contemporaries 
have  justly  depreciated  in  money  value,  there  is 
no  cause,  and,  indeed,  no  general  indication,  of 
a  like  falling  off  in  work  which  is  from  Mul- 
ready's hand.  The  man  was  too  fine  a  draughts- 
man for  this — and  at  a  time  when  fine  draughts- 
manship was  comparatively  rare.  He  was  too 
fine  a  colourist — and  at  a  time  when  we  were 
relatively  poor  in  that  which  has  generally 
been  a  rich  endowment  of  our  British  School. 

They  have  been  selling  during  the  present 
week,  at  Christie's,  an  important  collection  of 
the  favourite  mezzotints  after  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, formed  during  many  years  by  Dr. 
Edward  Hamilton,  whose  Catalogue  of  the 
engravings  after  our  most  popular  master  of 
portraiture  has  long  constituted  him  an 
authority  on  Reynolds  and  the  men  who  repro- 
duced his  art. 


THE  TOMB  OF  "ARISTOTLE." 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  Times  : — 

"  Before  a  brilliant  audience  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion on  Tuesday  evening,  June  2.  Dr.  Charles 
Waldstein  delivered  a  lecture  on  his  recent  dis- 
coveries at  Eretria,  in  the  island  of  Euboea. 
Among  them  stands  foremost  a  tomb  of  great 
magnitude  and  splendour,  which— by  a  process  of 
subtle  mference,  from  data  which,  taken  singly, 
might  appear  minute  or  insignificant,  but  asstmie 


a  new  aspect  when  they  are  found  to  be  interde- 
pendent and  to  converge  to  a  common  centre— he 
is  led  to  believe  to  be  that  of  the  great  philosopher 
Aristotle.  Dr.  Waldstein  contributed  a  short 
account  of  his  discoveries  to  the  Nineteenth  Century 
for  May,  which  may  be  said  to  be  only  of  a  prelim- 
inary character,  and  in  which  he  confined  himself 
mainly  to  a  narrative  of  the  excavations,  and  to  the 
negative  aspects  of  the  question  aud  the  objections 
which  might  fairly  be  urged  against  the  hypothesis 
that  on  this  spot  were  interred  the  philosopher's 
remains.  In  the  meantime  Dr.  Waldstein  has 
incessantly  been  engaged  in  literary  and  epi- 
graphical  researches,  to  enable  him  to  arrive  at  a 
final  conclusion  on  the  subject.  These  investiga- 
tions are  not  yet  completed  ;  and  he  hopes  to  ran- 
sack all  the  principal  libraries  in  Europe,  in  search 
of  literary  or  other  iiidicit  which  may  go  to 
support  or  destroy  the  theory. 

"It  should  be  premised  that  Dr.  Waldstein 
went  to  Eretria  with  no  thought  of  such  a 
discovery.  He  know  that  it  was  a  place  of  great 
historical  importance  and  antiquity,  aud  he  knew 
also  that  there  were  dispersed  among  the  clandes- 
tine dealers  in  antifjuities  at  Athens  many  objects 
which  could  be  traced  to  that  ancient  city,  so  familiar 
to  students  of  Ilcrodotus  and  Thucydides.  Even 
if  it  be  found  that  the  explorer  is  mistaken,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  value  and  interest  of 
the  ancient  remains  which  have  been  disinterred, 
aud  of  the  light  which  they  reilect  on  an  interest- 
ing period  of  Hellenic  history  and  culture.  It 
would  be  remembered,  he  said,  that  Eretria  and 
C'halcis  were  the  two  great  commercial  cities  of 
Euboea,  and  every  reader  of  Thucjdides  was 
familiar  with  the  rivalry  which  so  long  subsisted 
between  Eretria  and  Athens.  Its  position  was  on 
the  Euripus,  with  a  beautiful  hilly  landscape 
behind  and  the  mountains  of  Attica  opposite  on 
the  other  side  of  the  channel.  Especial  attention 
was  drawn  to  Eretria  by  the  discovery  at  Chalcis, 
in  1869,  of  a  long  inscription  referring  to  the  former 
city,  the  date  of  which  lay  between  the  years  340 
and  278  ii  c.  This  document  embodied  a  formal 
contract  for  the  execution  of  a  work  resembling 
that  which,  in  our  own  times,  has  been  done  by 
the  Bedford  Level  Commissioners.  It  recited  that 
an  engineer,  Chaerephanes  by  name,  contracted 
with  the  Eretrians  to  drain  their  marshes.  He  was 
himself  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  work,  on  condition 
that  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  cultivate  the  re- 
claimed land  for  ten  years  at  an  annual  rental 
of  30  talents,  or  about  £7000.  The  work  was  to 
be  completed  in  four  years.  In  case  of  war  the 
ten  years'  lease  was  to  be  prolonged  by  a  like 
period.  There  were  also  provisions  for  the 
comiieusation  of  persons  whose  land  might  be 
taken  for  the  making  of  reservoirs  or  sluices ; 
and  the  concession  was  to  continue  in  the  heirs  of 
Chaerephanes,  and  the  latter  was  to  find  sureties 
for  the  due  execution  of  the  works.  This  was  one 
of  the  many  indications  of  the  richness  of  Euboea 
as  a  field  for  archaeological  research,  aud  would  be 
found  to  have  an  incidental  bearing  upon  the 
question  at  issue. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  Dr. 
Waldstein,  having  obtained  a  concession  from 
the  Greek  authorities,  proceeded  from  Athens 
to  Eretria  for  the  purpose  of  digging  out  tombs, 
and  ia  particular  of  discovering,  if  he  could,  the 
temple  of  Artemis  Amarysia.  As  is  well  known, 
the  Greeks  were  ia  the  habit  of  burying  their  dead 
outside  the  city  walls,  and  at  Eretria  there  was  a 
continuous  succession  of  graves  running  in  different 
directions  from  the  ancient  city.  These  graves 
were  of  different  periods,  some  as  late  as  the 
Roman  period,  and  many  of  the  persons  buried 
were  foreigners.  Out  of  twenty-sis  inscriptions,  he 
foimd  that  no  fewer  than  eight  referred  to  strangers 
and  sojourners  iu  the  land.  In  the  coiu-se  of  his 
excavations  he  came  upon  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  family  tombs  which  had  yet  been  discovered. 
The  lecturer  had  described  the  difficulties  which  he 
encountered  in  the  labour  of  excavation  in  the 
article  above  referred  to,  and,  in  fact,  he  and  his 
associates  had  three  times  to  give  up  the  attempt. 
In  the  course  of  his  naiTative  he  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  Greek  writing  materials — /u  Aai-  ypatfiiKhy, 
for  ink,  icoXajubs  ypa<piKh!,  a  pen — being  the  materials 
used  for  permanent  records  on  papyrus  :  while  the 
(TTi^Aos  or  ypa<p)s  was  the  stylus  used  for  writing 
notes  of  transient  importance  on  waxed  tablets. 
He  had  already  in  the  article  referred  to  described 
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the  statuettes  aud  ornaments  and  other  things,  in- 
cluding the  only  extant  metal  pen,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  which  had  been  found  in  Greece. 

' '  As  before  mentioned,  Dr.  Waldstein,  in  his  con- 
tribution to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  had  dealt  in  a 
sceptical  spirit  with  his  own  discovery.  On  Tues- 
day evening  he  argued  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
question,  and  iudicated  the  considerations  which 
induced  him  to  believe  tliat  in  the  family  tomb 
which  he  had  discovered  once  reposed  the  Stagiritc's 
remains.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  Aris- 
totle died  at  Chalcis  in  322  n.c,  of  disease  in  the 
stomach  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  The  stories 
that  he  committed  suicide  by  drinking  hemlock  and 
that  he  drowned  himself  in  the  Euripus,  in  con- 
sequence of  disappointment  at  not  being  able  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  ebb  and  tiow  of  the  tide, 
were  both  discredited  by  Zeller  and  the  best 
authorities.  But,  it  would  be  asked,  as  he  died  at 
Chalcis,  how  came  he  to  be  buried  at  Eretria, 
which  was  some  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  city 
of  Chalcis  ?  One  answer  to  this  objection  was  that 
in  the  Macedonian  period  the  name  Chalcis  was 
Eometimes  used  for  the  whole  island  of  Euboea,  so 
completely  had  it  eclipsed  its  former  rival  Eretria. 
Strabo  described  Chalcis  as  ri  Tpwrtla  Kai  /jTjrpii- 
iroXis  of  Euboea.  He  then  said,  Siurepn'ti  5'  ^ 
'EpfTfia.  Thus,  the  statement  that  Aristotle  died  at 
Chalcis  was  not  inconsistent  with  his  having  been 
buried  at  Eretria.  Further,  from  the  will  of 
Aristotle  himself,  as  published  in  Diogenes 
Laertius,  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  the  philoso- 
pher's house  was  not  in  the  city,  but  in  the  country. 
By  that  will,  which  was  a  most  interesting  docu- 
ment, he  gives  his  second  wife,  Herpyllis,  a  choice 
of  residence  ;  iav  Si  iv  XaA/ciSi  PoiX-qTai  olKt'iv  rhv 
^ivwvarpoi  t^  k^it^,  ^ai*  Ze  iv  ^Taytipois  j^jy  TiaTf  (fav 

oiiciai».    Now,  it  was  well  ascertained,  first,  that  the 
term  ^en^i/,  or  guests'  quarters,  was  at  this  date 
applied  not  to  a  part  of  the  principal  residence, 
but  to  a  separate  house  on  a  gentleman's  estate. 
Thus,  in  this  instance,  if  the  widow  elected  to  live 
in  Euboea,  the  Jjiwi'  would  be  the  dower  house. 
Next,  it  was  not  customary  in  Aristotle's  time  to 
have  gardens  in  a  city,  and  it  was  Epicurus  who 
first,  in  the  year  308,  attached  a  garden  to  an  urban 
residence.     Thus  the  words  nphs  rf  niixu  indicated 
that  the  house  was  in  the  country.     It  was  notice- 
able,  also,   that  the    contract   to   which   he   had 
referred,  though  it  was  to  be  performed  at  Eretria, 
■was  found  at  Chalcis ;  and  other  similar  inscriptions 
dealing  with  Eretrian  affairs  had  been  discovered 
at  Chalcis  and  not  at  Eretria.   Again,  it  was  kno^vn 
that  Eretria   was    a  philosophic    centre  ;    Mene- 
demus,  the  philosopher,  lived  there,  and  the  place 
was  also  visited  by  Phaedon.    It  might,  in  fact,  be 
regarded  as  a  literary  suburb  of  Chalcis.   Then  the 
will  contained  instructions  for  the  philosopher's 
burial.     In  effect,  he  said,  "  Bury  me  where  you 
like.     But  take  up  the  bones  of  my  flrst  wife  and 
put  them  in  the  grave  with  me."     Now,  it  was 
clear  from  the  excavations  that  the  tomb  was  a 
family  grave ;  and  from  the  will  it  was  apparent 
that  Aristotle  would  be  the  first  occupant.     There 
was  architectural  evidence  that  the  particular  part 
o£  the  mausoleum  in  which  the  head  of  the  family 
reposed  was  built  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century  b.c.    Of  course  the  name  Aristotle  was  not 
unique,  and  the  inscription  deciphered  on  the  slab, 
BiiJTr)  'ApiaTOT4\ou,  was  not  conclusive.  But  it  was  by 
no  means  .so  common  as  other  Greek  patronymics. 
There  were  about  twenty  Aristotles  whose  names 
were  recorded  in  literature.    But  none  of  these  was 
a  Euboean,  save  one  whom  he  found  to  be  a  Chalci- 
diau.     We  were,  moreover,  in  possession  of  details 
of  Aristotle's  family  history.    He  was  twice  married, 
his  first  wife  having  been  called  Pythias  and  his 
second  Herpyllis.     He  had  two  children,  a   son, 
Nicomachus,  and  a  daughter  Pythias.     Nicoma- 
chus  died  without  having  been  married,  and  Pythias 
was  married  three  times.     By  Nicanor,  her  first 
husband,  she  had  no  children.     To  Procles,   her 
second  husband,   who  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  king  Demaratus,  she  bore  two  sons 
Procles  and  Demaratus.     By  Metrodorus,  who  was 
aphysician,  she  had  a  son  who  also  bore  the  name 
of  Aristotle.     The  name  was  also  found  in  inscrip- 
tions in  Sicily,  where  there  was  a  Chalcidian  settle- 
ment, but  it  did  not  appear  in  Eretrian  inscrip- 
tions earlier  than    the    second  century.     In  an 
Eretrian  inscription  of  the  second  century  he  had 
deciphered  about  ICOO  names,  among  which  were 
foimd  a  Nicomachus  aud  a  Procles,  but  no  Aristotle. 


Now,  it  was  an  admissible  hypothesis  that  the 
family  of  Pythias,  one  of  whose  sons  was  Aristotle, 
lived  at  Eretria  or  one  of  the  cities  of  Euboea,  be- 
cause we  had  also  the  name  of  Procles  in  this  in- 
scription. This  Aristotle,  the  son  of  Pythias,  was 
mentioned  in  the  will  of  Theophrastus,  who  was 
the  successor  in  the  Peripatetic  School  of  Aristotle. 
A  curious  point  arose  in  connexion  with  the  in- 
scription Bi6tji  'ApiirTOTf\ov.  The  ordinary  geni- 
tive of  the  word  was  'ApiaroTdhovs.  The  latter 
form  was  invariably  found  in  inscriptions  before 
350  II  f.  But  from  350  to  300  the  former  began  to 
prevail,  and  the  German  scholar  Meisterhaus  had 
discovered  39  instances  of  uv  when  out  might  have 
been  expected.  After  300  the  later  form  was 
found  exclusively  on  inscriptions.  This  inscription 
was  assigned  by  the  best  epigraphical  authorities 
to  the  third  century  ii  c.  N  ow,  it  was  clear  from  an 
examination  of  the  remains  that  the  principal 
grave,  which  was  shown  by  the  strigil  to  be  tlat  of 
a  male,  belonged  to  an  earlier  period  than  the 
adjoining  graves.  This  Biote  might,  from  the 
genitive  which  follows,  have  been  either  the  wife 
or  the  daughter  of  Aristotle,  the  philosopher's 
grandson.  In  addition  to  the  inferences  which 
might  be  drawn  from  the  circumstances  which  he 
had  mentioned,  there  were  others  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  iconography.  There  were  a 
number  of  terra  cotta  statuettes  in  the  grave.  But 
one,  in  particular,  was  of  a  singular  and  striking 
character.  These  statuettes  in  tombs  were  known 
to  have  relation  to  and  to  be  frequently  descriptive 
of  the  persons  interred  ;  and  this  was  immediately 
recognizable  as  a  type  of  the  statues  of  the  fourth 
century  ji.c,  known  as  those  of  philosophers  and 
orators.  The  figure  was  draped  and  the  hands 
folded  at  the  side.  The  grave  was  clearly  that  of  a 
person  of  great  distinction.  There  was  a  gold  diadem 
and  a  band  of  pure  gold  about  U  inclies  wide,  with 
repousse  patterns  fastened  round  the  brow.  Then  at 
the  head,  where  a  portion  of  the  skull  remained, 
there  was  another  diadem  with  leaves  of  con- 
ventional ivy  attached  to  it ;  and  there  was  also,  as 
he  had  mentioned,  a  metal  pen.  Here,  therefore, 
he  had  discovered  a  tomb  belonging  to  a  great 
family,  the  burying  place  of  an  eminent  man,  as 
was  shown  by  the  profusion  of  gold  ornaments,  and 
this  man  was  a  man  of  letters,  as  evidenced  by  the 
pen  and  styluses,  and  a  philosopher,  as  indicated 
by  the  statuette.  "When  to  this  was  added  the 
startling  iutcription  which  was  disclosed  in  the 
adjoining  space,  the  chain  of  historical  and  circum- 
stantial e\idence  appeared  to  be  almost  irresistible. 

"The  lecturer  concluded  his  discourse  with  an 
enunciation  of  the  principles  by  which  in  rescarohes 
of  this  character — according  to  the  doctrine  termed 
by  the  late  Henry  Bradshaw,  "prince  of  librarians 
and  bibliographers,"  the  doctrine  of  equivalents — 
a  dat«  might  bo  aesigncd  to  a  book  or  a  work 
of  art  by  the  concurrence  of  notes  or  indica- 
tions which  were  independently  known  to  have 
been  prevalent  at  a  particular  period. 

"  The  lectuie  was  admirably  illustrated  from 
photographs  taken  for  Dr.  Waldstein  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gordon  Oswald." 


COB  RE8P0NDENCE. 

A  GALLIC  FIND  IN  DENSIARK. 

Copenhagen,  Denmark  :  June  7, 1801. 

An  antiquarian  find,  which  will  excite 
interest  all  over  Europe,  has  lately  been  made 
in  Eojvemose  peat-bog,  near  Hobro  in  Jutland, 
Aalborg  Amt. 

The  objects  are  all  of  silver,  the  prin- 
cipal piece  being  a  very  large  basin,  on 
which  have  been  fastened  plates  of  silver 
hammered  out  with  figures  of  men,  women,  and 
animals.  The  basin  is  twenty-six  Danish  inches 
in  diameter,  but  scarcely  eight  inches  high. 
One  or  two  pieces  are  apparently  wanting ;  but 
it  is  hoped  they  will  turn  up  when  the  moss  is 
minutely  examined.  The  eye-holes  of  the 
figures  arc  now  empty,  but  have  evidently  been 
filled  with  coloured  glass.  One  of  the  jjlates, 
which  is  nearly  seventeen  inches  long,  shows 
warriors  with  helmets  and  other  ornaments. 
One  figure  is  a  god  with  a  wheel  at  his  side, 
aud  on  another  are  two  elephants.      A  third 


shows  a  horned  god  in  a  sitting  posture  with 
his  legs  crossed  orientalwise. 

All  these  have  apparently  nothing  to  do  with 
Northern  mythology,  as  was  at  first  supposed. 
The  whole  find  has  now  reached  the  Danish 
National  Museum,  and  we  see  that  these  jjieces 
belong  to  the  god-lore  of  the  Gallic  peoples. 
The  god  with  the  wheel,  for  instance,  is  the 
Gallic  Sun-god.  The  whole  is  the  work  of  a 
Gallic  artist  at  that  early  period  when  the 
Roman  and  Gallic  peoples  flrst  came  in  con- 
tact. Allowing  time  for  these  things  to  wander 
so  far  North,  the  date  would  seem  to  be,  as 
regards  Denmark,  the  first  century  before 
Christ.  Other  things  belonging  to  this  Gallic 
group  have  been  found  previously  in  this 
country.  The  total  weight  of  precious  metal 
hitherto  exhumed  is  about  twenty  Danish 
pounds. 

George  Stephens. 


NOTES    ON  JUT  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The  Juno  exhibition  of  water-colour  drawings 
and  sketches  by  members  of  the  Dudley  Gallery 
Art  Society  will  open  next  week  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  Piccadilly. 

Mr.  George  Allen  will  have  ready  for  pub- 
lication next  week  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Euskin's 
LninrvK  on  Areliitcriiire  and  J'dintiny,  which 
has  not  been  reprinted  for  thirty-six  years. 
These  lectures  were  originally  delivered  at 
Edinburgh  in  November  liS.)3,  and  deal  cliiefly 
with  medieval  architecture,  with  Turner  and 
his  works,  and  with  Pre-Raphaelitism.  The 
volume  will  be  illustrated  with  an  engraving 
on  steel  for  frontispiece,  and  fourteen  full-page 
woodcuts.  A  limited  edition  will  be  issued  on 
large  paper. 

A  volume  entitled  Ldters  fii  Licinn  Artists 
will  bo  ijublished  next  week  by  Mr.  Elkin 
Mathews.  The  Letters  are  addressed  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  Sir  J.  E.  MiUais, 
Messrs.  G.  F.  Watts,  W.  P.  Frith,  E.  Bunie 
Jones,  Alma  Tadema,  Walter  Crane,  H.  S. 
Marks,  E.  J.  Poynter,  J.  M.  Whistler,  &c. 

Mr.  Cecil  Nicholson  writes  from  Paris: 
A  group  of  American  artists  have  opened  an 
exhibition  of  their  works  at  Durand  Ruel's 
gallery  in  Paris.  As  at  the  two  Salons,  the 
visitor  is  struck  with  the  want  of  originality  in 
the  works  of  American  painters,  who,  with  few 
exceptions,  appear  to  be  content  with  imitating, 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the  mauirre  of  the 
French  masters  under  whom  they  have  studied. 
Among  the  1S4  exhibits  which,  with  a  few 
bronzes  and  marbles,  compose  the  American 
Exhibition,  but  few  are  worthy  of  more  than 
passing  notice.  For  inst.ance,  Mr.  William 
Chase's  full-length  portrait  of  Mr.  Whistler, 
painted  «  la  Whistler;  Messrs.  Bridgman, 
Healy,  Wyatt,  Eaton,  and  Peixotto  contribute 
several  pleasing  jiortraits ;  Mr.  C.  Pearce's  two 
rustic  scenes  are  channing :  while  among 
original  subjects  we  noticed  "An  Ostrich 
Farm  in  South  Africa,"  by  Mrs.  NichoUs,  and 
a  series  of  studies  of  East  Indian  life  and 
scenery,  by  Mr.  L.  Weeks. 

The  Academic  des  Inscriptions  has  nominated 
M.  Enlart,  of  the  School  of  Eomc,  to  receive 
the  grand  medal  awarded  annually  by  the 
Socicte  Ccntrale  des  Architectes  Franyais  to  a 
member  eillicr  of  the  School  of  Rome  or  of  tho 
School  of  Athens. 

The  first  part  has  just  been  published  of  the 
report  on  the  excavations  at  Timgad  in  Algeria, 
conducted  during  the  past  ten  years,  chiefly  by 
the  late  M.  Duthoit.  The  report  is  written  by 
MM.  E.  Boeswillwald  and  R.  Cagnat.  Timgad 
was  the  ancient  Thamugadi ;  and  its  remains 
possess  the  peculiar  interest  that  they  show  the 
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condition  of  the  town  exactly  as  it  was  when 
destroyed  by  the  Moors  in  the  seventh  century, 
on  the  apjjroach  of  a  Byzantine  army.  Another 
unique  feature  is  that  all  the  public  buildings 
were  constructed  at  the  same  time  and  on  a 
uniform  plan,  in  the  first  halt  of  the  second 
century  A.D.,  as  is  shown  by  the  inscriptions. 
Great  paved  streets  have  been  excavated,  ter- 
minated at  each  end  by  triumphal  arches,  one 
of  which  is  almost  perfect ;  also  the  complete 
area  of  the  forum,  a  theatre,  and  a  curious 
market  place. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Mil.  Augustus  Hakris— or  we  might  almost  say 
Miss  Eames — revived  Gounod's  "Miroille"ou 
Wednesday  evening  at  Covent  Garden.  It  is 
now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the 
work  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  Lyiique, 
Paris  ;  but  the  music  has  never  really  won  the 
favour  of  the  public — with  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  famous  Chanson  do  Magali  from  the 
second  act.  The  chai-ming  Provencal  idyll, 
"Mireio,"  by  Mistral,  attracted  the  composer, 
but  the  ua,ce  village  maiden  and  her  rustic  lover 
can  scarcely  be  recognised  when  presented  in 
operatic  dress.  Gounod  felt — and  indeed  has 
acknowledged — the  weakness  of  the  libretto,  and 
several  attempts  have  been  made  to  condense 
the  opera  and  render  it  more  attractive,  but  all 
to  little  purpose.  It  contains  plenty  of  charm- 
ing music  and  delicate  orchestration,  but  after 
all  it  is  only  a  concert  of  light  music  in  dis- 
guise. Miss  Eames  in  the  titlo-ji7^<;  greatly 
distinguished  herself  :  she  has  the  best  part  in 
the  work,  and  made  the  most  of  it.  Her  singing 
was  excellent,  and  she  showed  more  life  in  her 
acting.  Miss  Eames  has  rapidly  made  a  name, 
but  fully  deserves  the  success  she  has  obtained. 
M.  Certe  took  M.  Maurel's  part  at  short  notice, 
and  acquitted  himself  well  of  his  task.  It  was 
owing  to  this  change  at  the  last  moment  that 
the  promised  "Rhone"  scene  had  to  be 
abandoned.  Mile.  Passama  as  Taven  made  a 
good  impression,  both  as  singer  and  actress. 
Mile.  Pinkert  sang  the  pastoral  air  with  taste. 
M.  Lubcrt  (as  Vincent)  showed  to  advantage, 
but  we  do  not  like  the  quality  of  his  voice.  M. 
Isnardon  took  the  part  of  Maitre  Ramon.  Sig. 
Bevignani  proved  on  efficient  conductor.  The 
opera  was  given  in  French. 

Senor  Leo  de  Silka  gave  his  first  pianoforte 
recital  at  St.  James's  Hall  last  Thursday  week. 
His  reading  of  two  short  Scarlatti  pieces  was 
commendable ;  but  in  his  rendering  of  Schu- 
mann's "  Etudes  Symphoniques "  and  some 
Chopin  solos — apart  from  some  good  though  not 
always  perfect  technique — we  could  not  perceive 
anything  entitling  him  to  rank  among  the  great 
interpreters  of  the  great  masters.  From  what 
we  heard,  wo  should  imagine  that  he  would 
show  to  better  advantage  in  music  of  a  light 
character. 

Sefior  Sarasate's  third  concert  on  Saturday 
afternoon  drew  a  large  audience ;  but  there 
was  nothing  in  the  programme  to  call  for 
detailed  notice.  He  played  magnificently ;  and 
his  reading  of  Beethoven's  Concerto,  if  not  an 
ideal  one,  was  in  many  respects  adn\irable. 
Two  pieces  by  Saint-Saens  were  jiliijed  to  per- 
fection, and  his  brilliant  execution  of  the 
"  Carmen  "  Fiintusia  resulted  in  four  recalls 
and  an  encore. 

Senor  Albeniz  gave  another  concert  last 
Thursday  week.  His  Chopin  solos  were  well 
received.  Herr  J.  Kruse  was  again  the  violinist, 
and  was  encored  for  his  excellent  rendering  of 
Tartini's  G  minor  Sonata.  Miss  Liza  Lehmann 
sang  with  her  usual  success.  There  was  a  good 
attendance. 


The  third  Richter  concert,  on  Monday,  was 
one  of  considerable  interest.  Beethoven's  three 
"  Leonore  "  Overtures  were  played  in  the 
order  of  their  composition,  apparently  for  the 
first  time.  Mendelssohn  gave  them  at  Leipzig 
in  1840,  and  Mr.  Manns  at  the  Palace  in  1870  ; 
but  on  both  those  memorable  occasions  the 
historical  succession  was  inaccurate.  As  a  rule 
with  Beethoven,  a  later  work  means  a  greater 
work.  But  in  the  third  Leonore  Overture  the 
composer  made  no  ettbrt  to  surpass  himsel  f  :  he 
only  undertook,  in  fact,  to  writo  for  a  perform- 
ance of  his  opera  at  Prague  "a  new  and  less 
difficult "  overture.  It  came  'is  an  anti-climax 
after  the  other  two.  Mendelssohn  and  Manns 
were  artistically  right  in  putting  the  last  first. 
The  performance  of  the  first  and  second  (popu- 
larly known  as  Nos.  2  and  H)  under  Dr.  Richter 
was  extremely  grand.  These  were  followed 
by  the  second  and  part  of  the  third  scene 
from  "  Tannhiiuser,"  with  Mr.  E.  Lloyd, 
who  was  in  splendid  voice,  as  Tann- 
hauser,  and  Mr.  Max  Heinrich  as  Wolfram. 
Then  came  the  closing  scene  from  Act  1  of 
"  Siegfried."  A  less  suitable  excerpt  could 
scarcely  have  been  chosen  fi-om  Wagner's 
tetralogy ;  every  note  of  the  music  imperatively 
demands  stage  action.  The  programme  ended 
with  another  anti-climax — Mozart's  '"  Hafner  " 
Symphony.  A  clever  pirrc  iVocfasiiDi,  written 
for  a  wedding  festivity,  sounded  tame  after  the 
noble  music  and  imposing  orchestration  of 
Beethoven  and  Wagner. 

M.  L.  Duloup  made  his  di-lnd  at  Mr.  Farley 
Sinkins'  orchestral  concert  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
on  Tuesday  afternoon.  He  played  a  Vieux- 
temps  Concerto  with  great  technical  skill  and 
with  taste.  It  was  a  clever  performance,  but 
there  was  too  much  straining  after  effect.  M. 
Ernest  de  Munck  gave  a  good,  but  mild,  render- 
ing of  a  Concerto  of  his  own  composition.  Mr. 
Eugene  Oudin  was  highly  .successful  as  the 
vocalist.  The  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  F.  n.  Coweii,  played  Overtures  by  Men- 
delssohn and  Beethoven. 

The  Musical  Guild  gave  its  fourth  and  last 
concert  at  the  Kensington  Town  Hall  on  Tues- 
day evening.  The  performances  at  these  musical 
evenings,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have 
been  given  by  students  snd  ex-students  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  and  an  enterprise  so 
beneficial  to  rising  artists  well  deserves  the 
support  of  the  public.  So  much  music  goes 
on  in  London  that  it  is  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  everything,  and  hitherto  we  have 
omitted  to  notice  the  Guild.  At  this  closing 
concert  Mr.  Charles  Wood's  clever  and  character- 
istic Quintet  in  F  for  wood-wind  and  horn  was 
well  performed :  this  was  the  work  which,  a 
short  lime  ago,  gained  a  prize  offered  by  the 
Wind  Instrument  Chamber  Music  Society. 
Mr.  Leonard  Borwick  gave  an  energetic  reading 
of  Schumann's  "  Etudes  Symphoniquos,"  and 
after  several  i-ecalls  played  a  Liszt  "Etude"  in 
most  finished  style.  Mr.  Daniel  Price  sang 
SulHvan's  "Thou'it  passing  hence,"  with  good 
taste  and  expression. 

J.   S.   SHEDLOCK. 
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LITERATURE. 

By      ^Y.      Clark 


Eussell. 


Collinguood. 
(Methuen.) 

The  splendour  of  the  career  of  Nelson — in 
Iho  opinion  at  least  of  most  Englishmen — 
effaced  that  of  many  of  the  seamen  of  his 
time,  and  has  nearly  eclipsed  that  of  his 
greatest  colleague.     Yet   CoUingwood  had 
an  individuality  of  his  own  ;  and,  though  he 
had  qualities  akin  to  some  of  Nelson's,  he 
was  a  different  naval  chief  from  the  first  of 
admirals.     In  CoUingwood  we  see,  as  well 
as  in  Nelson,  professional  skill  of  the  very 
highest    order,   perfect    confidence    in    the 
superiority  of  the  fleets  of  England,  a  strong 
sense  of  duty,  and  the  heroic  nature.     But 
CoUingwood    had    not    the    inspiration    of 
Nelson   or   the   passionate   ardour   of    that 
impulsive   genius;    and,     though   he   com- 
manded the  respect  of  the  men  he  led,  he 
did  not  gain  their   devoted   affection,    and 
indeed,    was   not    a   popular   or    fortunate 
seaman.     On  tlie  other  hand,  as  was  proved 
on    one    great   occasion,   CoUingwood   was 
more  profound   and  sagacious  than  Nelson  ; 
ho  had  a  Letter  judgmont  in  affairs  of  state, 
which    our    admirals    are    often    obliged  to 
determine ;    and    ho    had    a   more  perfect 
intelleclual  training.     As   if,    too,  to   com- 
plete   the    contrast,    Nelson's    private    life 
was  de])loral)]y  flawed  :  in  this  he  had  little 
principle,  and  was  the  .'-lave  of  passion  ;  the 
private  life   of   CoUingwood  is   one  of   the 
most  beautiful  and  touching   of  whigh  we 
possess  a  record. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  give  an 
account  of  this  illustrious  and  noble  life. 
The  biographer  of  CoUingwood  is,  in  one 
respect,  fortunate :  the  despatches  of  the 
admiral  and  his  private  letters  are  models 
of  graceful  and  simple  English  ;  but  the 
reminiscences  of  contemporaries  as  regards 
his  career  are  not  copious  or  of  very  great 
value.  Mr.  Clark  Eussell  has  shown  dis- 
cernment in  drawing  his  materials  from 
these  sources  ;  he  has  described  CoUingwood 
mainly  from  CoUingwood's  writings,  and 
has  given  but  a  small  space  to  inferior 
evidence ;  and  his  book  gives  proof  of 
industry,  research,  and  judgment.  Mr. 
Clark  Russell,  however,  has  not  the  art  of 
portraiture  ;  he  does  not  give  us  CoUing- 
wood's image  ;  he  has  not  put  before  us  the 
living  features  of  the  sailor,  the  commander, 
and  the  high-minded  gentleman.  His  work, 
too,  is  overlaid  with  fine  writing,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  his  sketch  of  Nelson,  does  not 
contain  nearly  an  adequate  account  of  the 
battles  in  which  CoUingwood  took  a  great 
part  and  made  his  personality  distinctly 
felt.     Mr.  Clark  Eussell,  indeed,  only  just 


alludes  to  that  striking  passage  in  the 
career  of  his  subject  in  which  CoUingwood 
was  clearly  superior  to  Nelson,  his  insight — 
though  it  was  partial  only — into  the  deep- 
laid  and  masterly  plan  formed  by  Napoleon 
for  invading  England. 

"We  shall  not  attempt  a  sketch  of  the  life 
of  CoUingwood  ;  his  correspondence  reveals 
what  he  was,  and  possesses,  besides,  a  pecu- 
liar interest.     The  future  chief  was  born  in 
1748,  and  was  a   scion  of  an  ancient  but 
decayed  family  which  had  engaged  in  trade 
but  was  not  fortunate.     The   boy,  though 
under  the  cold  shade   of  povertj',  had  the 
advantage  of  an  excellent  school ;  he  was 
trained  by  Moises  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  a 
really  famous  master  of  those  days — he  was 
the  educator  of  Lords  Stowell  and  Eldon — 
and  probably  he  owed,  in  part,  to  this  disci- 
pline his  remarkable  command  of  felicitous 
English.     CoUingwood  entered  the  navy  in 
1761,  and,  like  Nelson,  served  before  the 
mast  for  a  time  ;  and  possibly  his  mastery  of 
practical    seamanship,    as   in    the    case    of 
Nelson,  may  be  traced  to  this  circumstance. 
The   lad  rose   in   the  service    slowly,    saw 
Bunker's  Hill  and  a  good  deal  of  the  fight- 
ing   of    the    American    war,   and   became 
associated    with   Nelson  in   a   brotherhood 
of    arms    and    a    friendship     which    have 
become  historical,  as  both  graduaUy  made 
their  way  upwards.     He  was  already  known 
as  an  excellent  officer  when  the  Great  War 
broke  out  in  1793  ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  his 
penetrating    and   capacious  mind   that   he 
appreciated  the  nature  of  the  contest  with 
France    far    better    than    Pitt    and    most 
English  statesmen : 

"  This  war  is  certainly  unlike  any  former,  botlx 
in  its  object  and  execution ;  the  object  i,s  a 
great  and  serious  one — to  resist  the  machina- 
tions of  a  mad  people,  who,  under  the  mask  of 
freedom,  would  stamp  their  tyranny  on  every 
country  in  Europe,  and  to  support  and  defend  the 
happiest  constitution  that  over  wisdom  formed 
for  preserving  order  in  civil  society.  The  execu- 
tion is  quite  mysterious  ;  great  fleets  are  pre- 
pared and  lay  totally  inactive ;  schemes  of 
conquest  are  formed  and  relinquished  at  the 
moment  when  execution  is  expected." 

The  navy  of  England  in  1793  was  far 
superior  to  that  of  France,  which  the  Eevo- 
lutiou  had  fatally  injured.  But  it  had  suf- 
fered from  the  effects  of  the  I'eace ;  its 
organisation  was  defective,  and  it  was  very 
different  from  what  it  became  under  the 
discipline  and  careful  hand  of  St.  Vincent. 
This  was  pointed  out  by  CoUingwood  at  the 
time  : 


The  foUowing  belongs  to  a  later  period  ; 
but  it  shows  the  feeUngs  that  caused  the 
Mutiny  at  the  Nore  : 

"  When  it  was  known  that  the  French  were 
about  to  send  a  great  armanent  to  the  "West 
Indies,  four  of  our  ships,  viz.,  Temeraire, 
Formidahle,  Vengeance,  and  Majestic,  were  fitted 
for  foreign  service  and  ordered  to  sail— to  open 
their  further  orders  in  a  certain  latitude.  It 
was  pretty  well  understood  among  the  sailors 
that  they  were  to  go  to  the  "West  Indies,  and 
they  peremptorily  refused  to  weigh  anchor, 
except  to  England." 

CoUingwood  commanded  the  Barfleur, 
under  the  flag  of  Bowyer,  on  the  great  day 
of  the  First  of  June";  and  he  has  left  a 
good  account  of  that  famous  action.  He 
confirms  the  tradition  that  Howe  distrusted 
more  than  one  of  his  fair-weather  captains ; 
but  he  was  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of 
Howe's  tactics,  cautious,  and  not  original, 
like  those  of  Nelson ;  and  he  made  them, 
afterwards,  a  model  for  himself  when  he 
was  lying  in  wait  for  a  French  fleet  and 
hoped  to  fight  a  second  Trafalgar.  He  thus 
describes  Howe's  advance  at  Villaret : 

"After  closing  our  line  and  putting  in  order, 
between  eight  and  nine,  the  admiral  made  the 
signal  for  each  ship  to  engage  that  opposed  in 
the  enemy's — came  close,  and  in  an  instant  all 
the  ships  altering  their  course  at  the  same  time, 
down  we  went  on  them.  'Twas  a  noble  sight. 
Their  fire  soon  began ;  we  reserved  ours  until 
we  were  so  near  that  it  was  proper  to  cloud  our 
ships  in  smoke.  However,  we  were  determined 
not  to  fire  until  Lord  Howe  had,  and  he  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  firing  soon.  In  three  minutes 
our  whole  line  was  engaged,  and  a  better  fire 
was  never.  It  continued  with  unabated  fury  for 
near  two  hours,  when  the  French  broke." 

The  Barfetir  distinguished  herself  greatly; 
but  CoUingwood  was  not  mentioned  by  Lord 
Howe  among  the  captains  deserving  pro- 
motion. This  galled  him  to  the  quick,  as 
we  see  from  his  letters ;  but,  in  truth, 
CoUingwood,  though  well  known  as  a  sea- 
man of  remarkable  parts,  was  not  liked  by 
his  superiors,  if  we  except  Nelson.  He  had 
keen  insight  and  the  critical  spirit,  was 
rather  a  />o«(/('Hr  of  men  in  high  places  ;  and 
thoHgli  his  heart  was  warm,  and  his  affec- 
tions strong,  lie  was  "stand-off"'  to  equals 
and  colleagues.  He  was  in  command  of  tlio 
Excellent  under  Hotham,  and  agreed  with 
Nelson's  estimate  of  that  third-rate  chief. 
The  following,  however,  is  veiy  different 
from  the  impetuous  and  scornful  judgment 
of  Nelson  : — 


"I  do  think  (and  it  grieves  me)  that  wo  do 
not  manage  our  ships  with  that  alacrity  and 
prompfncss  that  used  to  distinguish  our  navy. 
There  is  a  tardiness  everywhere  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  a  sluggishness  in  the  execution  that  is 
quite  new.  The  effect  is  obvious  to  everybody, 
and  the  moment  the  ships  are  put  in  motion 
they  feel  it.  Lord  Howe  cannot  get  down  the 
Channel  in  fine  weather  and  the  middle  of 
summer  without  an  accident.  Two  ships  ran 
foul  of  each  other,  and  the  BcUernphon  has  lost 
her  foremast  and  bowsprit,  and  gone  to 
Plymouth  a  cripple.  This  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  weather,  but  must  ever  be  the  case  when 
young  men  are  made  officers  who  have  neither 
skill  nor  attention  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  sloop 
in  the  navy  that  has  not  an  instance  that 
political  interest  is  a  better  argument  for  pro- 
motion than  any  skill." 


"  We  should  bo  careful  and  glow  in  censure, 
because  men  of  weakest  judgment  are  most 
prompt  to  question  what  perhaps  their  want  of 
intelligence  makes  th(m  not  comprehend,  and 
in  this  instance  because  the  commander  has 
been  esteemed  a  skilful  and  good  officer;  yet 
the  opportunity  seemed  a  good  one  to  ruin  the 
French  naval  forces  in  this  country." 

The  conduct  of  CoUingwood  at  St.  Vincent 
is  an  admirable  specimen  of  his  professional 
zeal,  and  of  the  high  sense  of  duty  which 
marked  his  character.  Mr.  Clark  Eussell 
has  not  vouchsafed  to  describe  the  evolu- 
tions of  this  renowned  action.  Jervis  would 
have  let  the  Spanish  fleet  slip  ;  but  Nelson 
brought  Cordova  to  bay  by  wearing 
the  Captain  at  the  right  moment.  The 
victory  was  due  to  the  inspiration  of  Nelson  ; 
but  ColUngwood  nobly  seconded  his  friend, 
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and  the  Excellent  had  a  large  share  in 
the  triumph.  St.  Vincent  appreciated  both 
heroes  ;  hut  he  did  not  select  Collingwood 
to  assist  Nelson  in  the  celebrated  pursuit 
that  ended  at  the  Nile,  though  the  Excellent 
was,  perhaps,  the  crack  ship  of  the  fleet, 
a  model  of  good  handling  and  perfect 
discipline.  The  admiral,  in  truth,  disliked 
Collingwood ;  there  was  no  sympathy  between 
their  natures  ;  but  certainly  Nelson  was  the 
true  choice  to  scour  the  Mediterranean  and  to 
discover  Brueys.  Collingwood  was  greatly 
hurt  at  being  overlooked  ;  but  the  mag- 
nanimity of  his  noble  charac-ter  is  seen  in  the 
congratulations  he  addressed  to  his  friend 
and  companion-in-arms  after  the  great 
victory. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  following 
years  of  Collingwood's  career.  It  was  his 
fortune  to  do  much  hard  work,  and  to 
be  seldom  engaged  in  decisive  battles  ;  and, 
though  his  seamanship  was  proved  in  tedious 
blockades,  this  has  no  interest  for  the 
general  reader.  He  was  afloat  once  more 
when  the  war  was  renewed,  after  the 
armed  truce  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  ;  and, 
having  justly  attained  an  admiral's  rank, 
ho  was  recognised  as  second  onlj'  to  Nelson 
among  an  illustrious  company  of  naval 
woithies.  Napoleon  was  now  engaged  in 
a  death  struggle  with  England  ;  and  Mr. 
Clark  Eussell  ought  to  have  described  his 
celebrated  project  for  a  descent  on  our 
coasts.  Unquestionably,  the  Admiralty  was 
deceived,  and  Nelson  never  guessed  the 
emperor's  designs ;  it  is  to  the  lasting 
honour  of  Collingwood  that  ho  was  the  only 
one  of  our  naval  leaders  who  had  oven 
the  faintest  notion  about  them.  If  we  read 
the  Channel  for  Ireland  Collingwood  hit 
the  truth  : 

"I  have  considered  the  invasion  of  Ireland 
as  the  real  work  and  butt  of  all  their  operations. 
Their  flight  to  the  West  Indies  was  to  take  off 
the  naval  force  which  proved  the  great  impedi- 
ment of  their  undertaking.  This  summer  is 
big  with  events." 

When  the  ill-fated  Villeneuve  had  put  into 
Cadiz,  Collingwood  actually  blockaded  him 
with  four  ships,  an  "  instance,"  it  has  been 
justly  remarked,  "  of  genius  and  address 
that  is  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  pages 
of  our  naval  history." 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  crowning  day 
of  Trafalgar  :   Collingwood  nobly  joined  in 
Nelson's  attack  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  approved  of   it  at  heart.     He  was  en- 
gaged with  the    Santa    Anna "  for  nearly 
half    an   hour  before    the   Royal   Sovereign 
received  support,  and  was  literally  in  the 
midst    of   the    hostile  fleet ;  "    and  tactics 
like     these,     though, 
right,     were    not     in 
cautious  nature.     But, 
fleet   could   run   any 

was  so  immense  ;  and  the  genius  of  Nelson 
secured  victory.  The  following  describes 
the  effects  of  Collingwood's  first  broadside  : 

"  Don  Ignatio  Maria  D'Alava,  whose  flag  she 
bore,  told  me  five  years  afterwards  at  the 
Havannah,  that  one  broadside  killed  350  men, 
and  he  added,  '  II  rompait  todos ' ;  and  though 
he  fought  on  afterwards  for  a  couple  of  hours 
like  '  a  man  of  honour  and  a  cavalier,'  the  first 
broadside  did  his  business,  and  there  was  an 
end  of  him." 


Collingwood  was  blamed  for  not  following 
Nelson's  injunctions,  and  for  not  anchoring 
after  Trafalgar.  Do  la  Gravicre,  however, 
thinks  that  he  had  no  choice,  for  few  of  our 
ships  had  a  whole  cable  ;  and  St.  Vincent, 
certainly  no  friend  of  Collingwood,  approved 
of  the  sinking  of  the  ruined  prizes  : 

"  In  the  anecdote  book,  Lord  Eldon  says— 'I 
heard  Lord  St.  Vincent  say  that  Collingwood's 
conduct  after  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  in  de- 
stroying, under  difiicult  circunistanccs,  the 
defeated  fleet,  was  above  all  praise.'  " 

Collingwood,  when  Nelson  had  passed 
from  the  scene,  was  easily  the  first  of  our 
seamen  afloat.  His  career  was  prolonged  for 
five  years  ;  and  he  was  spared  to  do  England 
excellent  service,  though,  after  Trafalgar, 
she  was  supreme  on  the  ocean.  He  com- 
manded in  chief  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
he  proved  very  superior  to  Nelson  in  difficult 
negotiations  and  affairs  of  State,  which,  on 
several  occasions,  he  had  to  conduct.  The 
difference  between  the  two  men  is  seen  in 
their  attitude  to  the  Court  of  Naples : 
Maria  Caroline  turned  Nelson's  head,  and 
made  him  her  accomplice  in  evil  deeds ; 
with  her  followers,  she  was  regarded  by 
Collingwood  with  disgust.  Collingwood 
showed  remarkable  tact  and  prudence  in 
the  disputes  which  led  to  the  expedition  of 
Sir  John  Duckworth ;  and  he  displayed 
considerable  dij)lomatic  skill  in  this  instance. 
He  has  been  blamed  for  not  catching 
Ganteaume  in  the  flight  of  the  Frenchman 
from  Corfu  to  Milan  ;  but  the  censure  seems 
to  bo  whoUj'  undeserved  ;  Nelson  had  missed 
Brueys  and  Villeneuve  in  the  same  way. 
Collingwood  was  most  eager  for  a  fight  with 
Ganteaume,  and  issued  general  orders  of 
attack ;  but  it  deserves  notice  that  he 
adopted  in  them  the  tactics  of  Howe,  and 
not  of  Nelson. 

During  this  period  of  command  Col- 
lingwood was  what  he  had  always  been — 
a  consimimate  seaman,  an  admirable  chief, 
an  administrator  of  no  ordinary  gifts  ;  but 
still,  as  a  leader,  not  inspired  with  the  power 
of  Nelson  over  his  officers  and  men.  He 
died  at  sea,  worn  out,  in  1810,  having  been 
nearly  forty  years  afloat  in  a  naval  career 
of  half  a  century.  We  wish  we  had  space 
to  refer  to  his  domestic  life,  and  to  his 
beautiful  letters  to  his  wife  and  his  children  : 
these  are  models  of  pure  and  noble  affection. 
De  la  Gravicre's  commentary  on  Colling- 
wood is  just :  he  had  not  the  gifts  of 
supreme  genius  ;  but  his  professional  excel- 
lence was  of  the  highest  type,  and  he  does 
enduring  honour  to  a  renowned  service. 
William  O'Connor  Morris. 
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Lovers  Looking  Glass.     (Percival). 

This  little  volume  is  at  once  old  and  new  ; 
it  solves  a  previous  puzzle  and  creates  a  new 
mystery.  Love  in  Idleness  was  published 
eight  years  ago,  and  is  now  out  of  print ; 
the  rumour  of  its  triple  authorship  must 
have  set  many  readers  wondering  who  had 
written  this  and  who  had  written  that.  The 
promise  of  the  book  was  unquestionably 
high.  No  poem  in  it,  I  think,  reached  the 
same  level  as  "In  Scheria "  ;  but  "A 
Pastoral"  lingered  in  the  memory,  and 
"  May  Day  "  and  "  Afternoon  "  were  some- 


thing more  than  the  ordinary  sentiment  of 
undergraduate  life.  And  now  Love  in  hVe- 
ness  is  reborn  as  Love'' s  Looking  Glass,  liruch, 
however,  has  been  subtracted  and  more 
added ;  and  the  authors  have  acknowledged 
their  respective  poems  by  an  initial  apiece  ; 
B.  standing  for  the  Eev.  H.  C.  Beeching, 
M.  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Mackail,  N.  for  Mi-. 
J.  B.  B.  Nichols. 

Some    of   the   omissions   will   strike   the 
possessors  of  the  earlier  volume  with  a  sense 
of  loss.      I  would  reckon  among  such  the 
poem   named  "Afternoon,"  and  especially 
the  speech  of  Thyrsis,  "  Rose  ever  morning 
fairer,"  etc.,  with  its  vision  of  Thermopylae. 
Perhaps,  too,  "  Santa  Cruz,"  though  oddly 
unlike   the   poems  among  which   it   stood, 
deserved  to  live  for  its  force  and  fire.     On 
the   other  hand,   I  respectfully  think  that 
the  authors  were  wise  in  omitting  the  comic 
poems,  such  as   "  The  Last  Tennis  Party  " 
and  "Monologue  D'Outre  Tombe."    They 
were  not  bad  g^rins ;  but  still  they  were 
mere  grins,  and  had  got  into  company  too 
good  for  them.     "  In  Scheria  "  reappears — 
thanks  be  to  the  Muses ! — -but  under  new 
names.     Part  i.  is  called  "Nausicaa,"  and 
Part  ii ,   "  The  Eeturn  of   Ulysses  ;  "   and 
they  stand  now  as  separate  poems.  I  confess 
that    I    regret    tlieir    disconnexion.      Few 
people  can  have  read  the  Odyssey  without  a 
wistful  desire   to   know    what    became   of 
Nausicaa.     Mr.  Mackail  has  gratified  that 
wish.      In   the  Land    of    Might-h  ave-been 
Ulysses   rejoins   her,    and   this  is  the  last 
news  of  them : 

"  We  entered  iu  and  at  the  tUwart.3  sat  down  ; 
And  at  our  going  all  the  Scherian  town 

Stood  thronged  to  speed  us  ;  softly  iu  the  heat 
The  water  rippled  through  the  oar-blades  brown. 

"  And  through  the  palace  garden  he  and  she. 
Hand  clasped  in  hand,  came  down  beside  the 
sea, 
And  hailed  us  one  by  one  with  voices  sweet. 
And  bade  farewell  and  all  prosperity. 

"  Then  our  oars  dipped  together,  and  the  fpray 
Flashed  in  a  million  sparkles  round  our  way. 

As  we  with  rowing  swift  and  strenuous 
Shot  out  across  the  sleeping  sunlit  bay. 

"  There  on  the  white  sea-verge,  till  all  the  ttraud 
Grew  dim  behind  us,  still  I  saw  them  st.ind 
In  the  low  sunlight :  if  the}'  looked  at  us 
I  know  not ;  but  they  stood  there  hand  in  hand.' ' 

It  is  a  beautiful  close  of  a  beautiful  poem  : 
one  can  only  trust  that  no  one  will  be 
Philistine  enough  to  ask  if  Penelope  ac- 
quiesces in  the  arrangement. 

But  the  revelation  of  the  authors'  names 
and  shares  in  the  volume  creates,  as  I  have 
said,  a  new  mystery  :  a  wonder  how  three 
poets,  writing  indejjendently,  have  approxi- 
mated so  eloselj'  in  style  and  thought.  If 
any  one  will  study  the  first  twenty  or  thirty 
poems  in  Lovers  Looking  Glass,  with  their 
author's  names  subjoined,  and  then  try  to 
infer  from  them  the  authorship  of  the 
remaining  poems,  he  will,  I  think,  meet 
with  a  himiiliating  failure,  and,  when  he 
verifies  his  guesses,  will  find — if  we 
may  so  far  pervert  Calverley's  oracle 
— that  "  M's  and  N's  are  mostly  Pro- 
nounced like  B's."  No  doubt,  a  cer- 
tain community  of  taste  in  subjects,  n 
love  of  the  same  writers,  a  brevity  that  is 
contented  to  touch  a  thought  and  glance  at 
a  situation  without  dwelling  upon  them, 
contribute  to  this  assimilation.  None  the  lesS; 
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Love's  Looking  Glass  is  a  most  remark- 
able instance  of  successful  collaboration ; 
and  if,  as  I  tliink,  it  raises  in  us  a  certain 
desire  to  see  the  writers  standing  separately 
and  not  arm-in-arm,  and  giving  us  poems  of 
rather  more  substance  and  of  more  am- 
bitious character,  that  is  a  wish  which  no 
doubt  they  may  be  well  satisfied  to  have 
caused. 

Mr.  Nichols'  best  work  is,  I  think,  to  be 
found  in  his  sonnets,  and  particularly  in 
those  inspired  by  Rome — "  Schizzo  Dal 
Vero"  (p.  C7)  and  "Caligula"  (p.  89). 
The  latter,  addressed  to  that  terrible  basalt 
bust  of  the  frenzied  emperor  which  stands  in 
the  Capitol  Museum,  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  things  in  the  book  : 

"  Being  in  toiineut,  Low  should  lie  be  still  ? 
Tl'.e  flim  neck  twists  ;  the  eyes  beneath  the  wide 
Bent  Claudiau  brows  thrink  proud  and  terrified ; 
Along  the  beardless  cheek  the  muscles  thrill 
Like  fmitten  lutestrings.     Can  no  strength  ot 

will 
Silence  this  presence  ever  at  his  fide, 
This  hateful  voice,  that  will  not  be  denied, 
That  talks  with  him,  and  mutters  '  Kill '   and 

'Kiiri- 

"  0  dust  and  shade,  0  dazed  and  fighting  brain, 
O  dead  old  world  that  shuddered  on  his  nod. 
Only  this  iron  stone  endures ;  and  thence 
Looks  forth  a  soul  in  everlasting  pain. 
The  ghost  of  Caesar,  maniac  and  god, 
And  loathes  the  weakness  of  omnipotence." 

The  earlier  lines,  though  effective,  are  not 
remarkable.  But  the  last  nine  deserve  the 
high  compliment — paid,  I  think,  by  one 
French  poet  to  another — that  they  cause  us 
"  a  new  shudder."  One  almost  regrets 
that  the  writer  who  is  capable  of  that,  has 
preserved  such  a  second-rate  piece  of  work 
as  "  The  Young  Landlord  "  (p.  124).  It  is 
not  impossible  to  introduce  a  tragedy  with 
a  jerk,  but  it  i'j  not  easy  to  do  it  well. 

Among  ISIr.  Beeching's  pretty  poems, 
readers  of  the  earlier  volume  will  perhaps 
turn  most  gladly  to  the  "  Song  of  the  Three 
Kings  "  (p.  70)  and  "  To  Comatas  "  (p.  IG) ; 
yet  perhaps  "Hope"  (p.  1J3),  one  of  his 
new  poems,  is  better  : 

"  I  shall  not  see  him  yet,  I  know,  for  still 
Between  us  lies  an  unsurmounted  hill ; 

And  tho'  I  hurry  and  pant,  his  pace  is  slow  ; 
Yet  shall  I  see  his  sunny  face  and  hair 
(Kor  he  will  surely  come  to  meet  me)  there 
In  the  last  valley  somewhere— that  I  know. 

' '  What  tho'  he  pauses  in  the  pleasant  wheat 
To  watch  the  lark  mount  skyward,  do  my  feet 

Pause  or  my  eyes  desert  the  path  they  climb  ? 
What  tho'  he  strays  where  pleasant  voices  call 
Ot  thrush  or  dove  or  woodland  waterfnll, 

Bly  ears  hear  nothing  till  that  meeting-time. 

"  Will  my  strength  last  me  f  did  not  some  one  say 
The  way  was  ever  easier  all  the  way. 

The  road  less  rough ,  the  barren  waste  less  bare  ? 
The  briars  are  long  since  past,  the  stones  cut  less, 
This  hill  is  not  so  steep  ;  let  me  but  press 

Across  that  peak— I  know  he  will  be  there." 

It  is  an  old  theme,  an  ordinary  one  ;  but  the 
treatment  of  it  has  a  melancholy  grace  that 
is  by  no  means  ordinary.  Who  will  explain 
whj',  where  every  word  is  hopeful,  the  whole 
effect  is  sad  even  to  tears  ?  It  has  what 
Mr.  Arnold  so  finely  called  a  "  ground-tone 
of  human  agony." 

Of  Mr.  Mackail's  verse  a  beautiful 
specimen  has  been  given  above ;  next  to 
that,  perhaps  the  sonnet  (p.  101)  on  "  The 
Debate  of  the  Heart  and  Soul"  might  be 


chosen  to  represent  his  muse  on  the  sombre 
side.     "  Only  to  die  "  the  Heart  wails  : 

"  '  Only  to  die,  if  death  might  ease  my  smart ; 
O  soul,  I  am  not  fashioned  as  thou  art. 
Dowered  with  thine  awful  immortality.' 
And  the  soul  answers  darkly  :  '  Even  thus. 
Thou  and  thy  bodily  vesture  shalt  decay  ; 
Pain's  self  through  length  of  paiu  shall  wear 

away, 
And  no  new  life  shall  come  to  quicken  us  ; 
Till  one  dread  day  in  darker  silence  I 
Shall  know  thee  dead  and  know  I  cannot  die." 

But  there  is  one  poem  of  such  pathetic  per- 
sonal interest,  that  even  those  who  did  not 
know  its  subject  personally  cannot  read 
it  unmoved.  I  scarcely  like  to  make  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Mackail's  poem,  "  On  tho 
Death  of  Arnold  Toynbee " ;  knowing 
what  was  to  many  of  his  friends,  I 
would  rather  not  intrude  with  any  criticism, 
and  will  only  say  that  the  poem  is  on  a 
level  with  the  following  stanzas  (p.  162) : 

"  Beyond  our  life  how  far 
Soars  his  new  life  thiough  radiant  orb  and  zone. 
While  we  in  impotency  of  the  night 
Walk  dumbly,  and  the  path  is  hard,  and  light 
Fails,  and  for  sun  and  moon  the  single  star 
Honour  is  left  alone. 

The  star  that  knows  no  set. 
But  circles  ever  with  a  fixed  desire. 
Watching  Orion's  armour  all  of  gold ; 
Watching  and  wearying  not,  till  pale  and  cold 
Dawn  breaks,  and  the  first  shafts  of  morning  fret 
The  east  with  lines  of  fire." 

There  are  things  in  this  volume  much  too 
slight  to  last,  e.g.,  such  epigrams  as  those 
on  pp.  92-3.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  writers 
are  real  singers,  closely  resembling  one 
another  in  vision.  In  another  sense  than 
that  of  Aeschylus,  they  are 

Tf)(£5  KVKvSfjLOptpOt,   KOlvhv  O/Xfi    iKTTfJfjL^VOt. 

E.    D.    A.    MOESHEAD. 


ne   Oracles  of  God.     By  W.  Sanday,  D.D. 

(Longmans.) 
The  nine  lectures  included  in  this  volume 
treat  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Biblical 
inspiration,  and  of  the  special  significance  of 
Old  Testament  Scripture  at  the  present  time. 
Dr.  Sanday  holds  that  the  duty  of  the  theo- 
logical professor  is  twofold:  "to  advance 
by  all  means  in  his  jjower  the  detailed 
stud}'  of  the  subject  committed  to  him;" 
and  "  to  do  what  he  can  to  help  the 
public  mind  to  clear  itself  in  times  of  diffi- 
culty and  perplexity."  The  controversy 
stirred  up  by  Lux  Mundi  has  caused  Dr. 
Sanday  to  "  turn  away  for  the  moment  with 
some  reluctance  and  self-distrust"  from  the 
first  of  these  duties  to  the  second.  He  is 
reluctant,  because  his  line  of  work  "stretches 
forwards  from  the  New  Testament  rather 
than  backwards,"  and  he  doubts  his  com- 
l^etence  to  pronounce  on  questions  outside 
his  special  sphere;  but  it  is  just  because 
Dr.  Sanday  is  not  a  professor  of  Hebrew, 
and  has  not  made  the  Old  Testament  his 
special  study,  that  his  opinion  of  those  who 
have  is  valuable.  As  a  student  of  tlie  New 
Testament  he  has  tho  confidence,  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  of  all  parties  of  Christians, 
and  we  are  therefore  anxious  to  know  his 
judgment  on  the  spirit  and  method.s  of  the 
suspected  critics  of  the  Old  Testament;  if 
he  hails  them  as  brothers  we  need  not  be 
afraid  to  learn  what  tliey  teach.     It  need 


scarcely  be  added  that,  in  any  eyes  but  his 
own.  Dr.  Sanday  is  a  Hebrew  scholar.  He 
merely  claims  for  himself  a  "  rather  fuUer 
acquaintance  with  foreign  work,  as  well  as 
with  English,"  than  is  possible  to  most  of 
us  ;  but  these  lectures,  with  their  scholarly 
notes  and  valuable  appendices,  are  the  work 
of  a  man  competent  at  all  points  to  treat  of 
his  subject. 

The  lectures  deal  with  two  questions 
which  controversy  has  joined  together  to 
the  injury  of  both.  Dr.  Sanday's  real 
subject  is  the  nature  and  consequence  of 
the  "  change  in  regard  to  the  conception  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  the  vehicle  of  revela- 
tion "  which  criticism  has  effected.  But  he 
is  obliged  to  add  a  chapter — Lecture  VIII. 
— on  Christ's  use  of  the  Scriptures,  because 
the  acceptance  by  Christ  of  the  views  of  His 
time  on  the  authorship  and  character  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been 
held  to  place  those  views  above  criticism. 
Dr.  Sanday's  treatment  of  the  question  is 
admirably  wise  and  candid ;  his  lecture 
makes  for  peace  in  every  paragraph,  and 
will  satisfy  all  reasonable  Christians.  He 
rejects  the  idea  "  that  our  Lord  accommodated 
His  language  to  current  notions,  knowing 
them  to  be  false,"  and  prefers  to  think  with 
Dr.  Gregory  Smith  that  He  "  condescended 
not  to  know "  :  it  is,  at  all  events,  clear 
that  "some  humiliation,  some  circumscrip- 
tion," was  involved  in  the  advent  upon 
earth.  One  point  only  we  should  like  Dr. 
Sanday  to  have  added.  When  Galileo  has 
convinced  himself  that  the  earth  moves,  or 
a  modern  scholar  feels  certain  that  the  Book 
of  Jonah  is  not  literal  history,  tlie  inquirer 
has  not  to  choose  between  his  own  ojiinion 
and  Christ's,  as  the  heretic-burner  would 
insist.  Galileo's  difficulty  is  that  Christ 
who  came  in  the  flesh  and  Christ  who  is  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  seem  to  contradict  each 
other.  Treason  to  Truth  the  heretic-burner 
thinks  nothing  of,  but  such  treason  stamps 
a  man  at  once  as  a  pharisee  and  not  a 
follower  of  Jesus  of  Narazeth.  If  Chris- 
tianity is  not  false,  more  emphatically  even 
than  if  it  is  false,  treason  to  Truth  is  treason 
to  Christ. 

But  Dr.  Sanday's  main  subject  is  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Old  Testament,  and  what 
he  has  to  say  divides  itself  into  two  parts. 
First,  he  gives  us  his  opinion  of  the  value 
of  recent  criticism — he  describes  its  residts, 
he  criticises  its  methods,  and  lets  us  know 
his  opinion  of  the  critics ;  and,  secondly,  he 
develops  a  theory  of  inspiration.  The  two 
subjects  are  not  treated  separately ;  while  the 
theory  of  inspiration  is  elaborated,  recent 
criticism  is  described  and  exemplified,  some- 
times in  general  terms,  but  occasionally  in 
detail.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
treatment  of  the  first  of  the  subjects  named 
is  the  specially  valuable  part  of  the  lectures. 
We  all  are  most  eager  to  know  what  Dr. 
Sanday  considers  proved  as  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Old  Testament ;  our  theory 
of  inspiration  wo  shall  form  for  ourselves 
when  we  understand  what  our  documents 
are  and  how  they  were  written.  We  note, 
then,  that  Dr.  Sanday  is  most  profoundly 
convinced  of  the  sincerity  and  spirituality  of 
such  scholars  as  Dr.  Driver  and  Dr.  Che.yne, 
that  he  is  content  to  sit  at  their  feet, 
assured  that  their  work  is  necessary  to  the 
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progress  of  Christian  thought  and  know- 
ledge. 

Scattered  up  nnd  down  the  lectures, 
sometimes  in  the  text  and  sometimes  in  the 
notes,  are  many  liints  and  criticisms  from 
Ur.  Sanday  as  to  the  books  and  authors 
most  likely  to  help  tiie  student  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  most  definite  statement  of 
his  own  position  occurs  in  the  words  : 

"  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  Pentateuch 
is  formed  by  the  dove-tailing  together  of 
different  documents  ;  it  is  agreed  by  the  great 
mass  of  inquirers  that  nearly  all  of  these  docu- 
ments in  their  present  shape  are  not  earlier  than 
the  time  of  the  kings." 

When  we  turn  to  Dr.  Sanday's  theory  of 
inspiration  we  find  him  less  helpful.  He 
insists  that 

"  there  ore  two  spheres :  there  is  the  sphere  of 
what  St.  John  calls  the  world,  and  what  St. 
Paul  calls  tho  xatural  man;  the  sphere  of  eating 
and  drinking,  of  marrying  .and  giving  in  mar- 
riage, the  sphere  of  trade,  of  pleasure,  of 
science,  of  politics ;  and  there  is  the  other 
sphere  intersecting  this,  though  distinct  from 
it,  the  sphere  of  a  higher,  finer,  spiritual  life,  in 
which  they  now  not,  neither  do  the//  spin. 
In  a  book  like  Shakspere's  Plays  we  have  the 
interpretation  of  the  one  ;  in  the  Bible  we  have 
the  interpretation  of  the  other." 

When  we  have  got  over  the  surprise  occa- 
sioned by  this  USD  of   Shakspere's  works, 
in  which  for  many  of  us  the  higher  sphere 
is  at  least  as  prominent  as  in  the  Books  of 
Samuel  and  the  Kings,  we  shall  not  find  the 
first  part  of  the  sentence  altogether  final. 
It  will  not  do  to  make  the  sphere  "  of  trade, 
of    science,    of    politics,"    with    which  the 
Jewish    prophets   were   so   constantly   con- 
cerned, identical  with   "the  world  "  of  St. 
John,  or  we  shall  all  become  hermits.     Dr. 
Sanday,  indeed,  qualifies  the  words  we  have 
quoted.     In  Lecture  VII.  ho  recognises  the 
existence  of  "  divine  influences  "  in  India 
and  Greece  ;  and  there  are  passages  in  the 
lectures  which  allow  us  to  find  inspiration 
where  we  can,   even   in   Shakspere.      The 
fact  is,  Dr.  Sanday  writes  with  tho  fear  of 
"  making  sad  the  heart  of  the  rigliteous," 
and  of  increasing  the   "  disquietude  in  the 
air  amongst  good  people,"  too  much  before 
his  eyes.     We  are  not  all  comforted  by  an 
insistence   on   the    uniqueness   of    Biblical 
inspiration.     To  some  of  us  this  uniqueness 
is  merely  a  stumbling-block   and  trouble. 
What   touches   our  hearts  and   cheers  our 
journey  is  such  a  detection  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Greeks  as  Mr.  Euskin  makes  for 
us  in  the   Queen  of  the  Air,   or    Browning 
in  his  lialaustton's  Adcenture.     Critics  who 
spread    God's    sunshine    abroad    over  the 
universe   surely   glorify   Him    better   than 
those  who  bottle  it  up  in  one  corner.     Dr. 
Sanday    insists,  in   his    fourth    lecture,  on 
the  objective  character  of  the  impulse  com- 
pelling   the   Jewish  prophet.      "The   per- 
sonality of  the  prophet  sinks  entirely  into 
the  background  :  he  feels  himself  for  the 
time  being  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Almighty. 
Imagine  anyone  doing  this  in  the  present 
day."      Does  Dr.  Sanday  tliink,  then,  that 
God  has  withdrawn  Himself  from  the  world  V 
That  is  the  melancholy   conclusion   of    all 
this  line  of  argument.     It  tends  to  empty 
of  all  serious  meaning  Christ's  promise  to 
be  with  His  disciples  till  the  end   of   the 
world.     We  cannot  afford  to  admit  that  the 


world  in  its  old  age  i.s  further  off  from 
heaven  tlian  wlien  it  was  young,  although 
it  is  quite  true  that  there  are  many  striking 
differences  between  God's  waj'  of  coming  to 
us  now  and  His  way  of  coming  then. 

HOXALU    B.WNE. 


THE    LIFE   AXD    WOEK   OF   COHAY. 

Adamantios  Itoraes  [  'aSo/jk'htios  Kopai)?].  By 
I).  Thcreianos.  (Trieste  :  Austrian  Lloyd's 
Press.) 

The  subject  of  this  memoir,  Adamantios 
Koraes,  or,  as  lie  is  more  commonly  called 
in  Western  Europe,  Diamant  Coray,  is  one 
whose  name  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
and  tho  present  work  will  help  to  save 
it  from  oblivion.  Few  men  have  set 
before  them  a  more  definite  f)urpo8e  in 
life,  or  have  pursued  it  with  more  un- 
swerving fidelity  and  more  unflinching  self- 
denial  ;  hut  his  position  as  an  alien  in  a 
foreign  country,  maintaining  a  life-long 
struggle  against  poverty,  and  supported  by 
his  unaided  genius  and  industry  in  an  un- 
remunerative  occupation,  has  tended  to  con- 
fine the  number  of  his  admirers  to  his 
countrymen  and  to  special  students.  His  life 
also  was,  in  tho  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
uneventful,  and  its'greatness  is  only  traceable 
in  tho  steadfastness  with  which  he  followed 
out  Iiis  aims.  These  were  three  in  number 
— the  advancement  of  classical  Greek  scholar- 
ship, tlie  improvement  of  the  Modern  Greek 
language,  and  the  regeneration  of  the 
Hellenic  people. 

Coray  was  born  at  Smj'rna  in  the  year 
1748,  and  was  instructed  in  the  Greek 
Evangelical  school  of  that  city.  The  merci- 
less use  of  tho  rod,  which  jirevailed  in  that 
place  of  education,  and  drove  away  his 
brother  for  ever  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
Muses,  did  not  avail  to  discourage  him  ;  and 
his  ardour  in  cultivating  the  study  of  tho 
classics,  and  his  penetration  in  perceiving 
what  preparation  was  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose, displayed  themselves  at  an  early  age. 
A  copy  of  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  Strabo 
with  Casaubon's  notes  had  descended  to  him 
from  his  grandfatlier ;  and  the  feeling  of 
incapacity  which  the  perusal  of  it  awakened 
in  him,  owing  to  his  inability  to  read  those 
notes,  taught  him  to  appreciate,  what 
scholars  of  Greek  nationality  are  apt  to 
undervalue,  the  importance  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Latin.  In  that  language  he  ob- 
tained instruction  from  Bernard  Kuon,  the 
pastor  of  the  Dutch  consulate  at  Sm3-rna,  a 
man  to  whom  he  afterwards  looked  up  as 
his  best  adviser  and  chief  benefactor.  Ho 
also  taught  himself  French,  Italian,  and 
Arabic.  But  his  first  great  advance  was 
made  in  1772,  when  his  father,  who  was  a 
merchant,  in  the  hope  of  extending  liis 
business  connexion,  sent  liis  son  Adamantios 
to  Amsterdam — a  change  whicli  was  welcome 
to  liim,  notwithstanding  the  expatriation 
which  it  involved,  because  none  of  his  com- 
patriots were  disposed  to  sympatliise  witli 
him  in  his  studies.  As  a  man  of  business, 
as  might  be  supposed,  he  was  not  successful ; 
but  since  Holland  was  at  that  time  the  most 
distinguished  centre  of  classical  learning  in 
Europe,  his  six  years'  residence  in  that 
country  laid  the  foundation  of  his  accu- 
rate and  comprehensive  acquaintance  with 


Greek  philology.     There  also  he  leanit  to 
write  Latin  fluently,  nnd  became  acquainted 
with   German.     At   tho   end   of    that   time 
ho  was  recalled,  much  against  his  will,  to 
Smyrna,  and  on  his  return  lie  found  tliat  his 
father's  house  liad  been  lately  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  which  had  visited  that  place. 
Tho  despondency  into  which  he  was  thrown 
by  this  occurrence  was  deepened  into  melan- 
choly by  tho  sight  of  ((ttoman  tyranny,  and 
still  more  by  tho  behaviour  of  those  of  his 
countrymen   who   acted   as    agents   of   tho 
Turks  ;  and  at  the  end  of  four   years  his 
parents,  fearing  lest  he  should  go  out  of  his 
mind,  consented  that  he  .should  remove  to 
Montpellier  in  Franco,  where  he  proposed  to 
study  medicine.     He  arrived  there  in  1782, 
and  during  his  six  years  of  residence  pub- 
lished   his    treatise    on    fevers   and    other 
medical   works.      In    1788   ho   removed   to 
Paris,  in  which  city  the  remainder  of  his 
long  life  was  spent.     He  lived  through  the 
French  Itevolution,  and  has  described  many 
of  the  occurrences  of  it  in  his  letters.     Like 
most  of  the  literary  men  of  tho  time,  lie  was 
at   first   inspired  with   enthusiasm   for  the 
movement  in  favour  of  popular  libertj-,  but 
soon  became  shocked   and  disgusted  by  its 
excesses.      From   the   Parisian    savants    he 
received  a  hearty  welcome,  for  his  fame  as  a 
scholar   was    already   established.      Before 
long  we  find  him  communicating  to  Larcher 
critical   notes   on    Herodotus,    which    were 
largely  embodied  in  his  French  translation 
of  that  author  ;  and  to  Schweighiiuser  notes 
on  Athenaeus,  which  were  gratefully  used 
by  him.     In  1 791  negotiations  were  c^rried 
on  by  Bishop  Burgess  with  him  about  print- 
ing his  notes  on  Hippocrates  at  tho  Oxford 
Press,  of    which  transaction    Mr.   Bywater 
has  given  an  account  in  the  Journal  of  JLl- 
lenic  Stndies{yo\.  i.,  p.  305),  and  though  these 
fell  through,  yet  they  prove  the  esteem  in 
which    Coray    was    held   at    this   time    in 
]']nglaud.     The  first-fruits  of  his  work  were 
his  edition  of  the  Characters  of  Theophrastus, 
whicli  appeared  in  1 799  with  a  French  trans- 
lation and  notes.     From  that  period  almost 
until  his  death,  in  183;5,  he  continued  to  issue 
editions  of   the  classics  and   other  literary 
works,  on  which  the  space  at  our  command 
forbids    us    to    dwell.      His    merits    as    a 
scholar  were   fully  recognised   by  his  con- 
temporaries, especially  his  acumen  in  dis- 
covering   the   seat   of   error  in   MSS.   and 
suggesting  emendations,    based    as   it  was 
on  wide  reading,  sound  judgment,  and  con- 
structive genius. 

Coray's  biographer  remarks  that  what 
Herodotus  said  of  Greece  was  literally  true 
of  him,  that  from  first  to  last  poverty  was 
his  inseparable  companion.  For  many  j'ears 
he  obtained  a  scanty  living  by  giving  lessons 
in  Greek,  making  cojiies  of  MSS.  in  the 
Paris  library,  and  translating  medical 
treatises  from  German  and  English  into 
French.  But  at  times  he  vias almost  reduced 
to  destitution,  and  nothing  but  his  ardent 
love  of  letters  prevented  him  from  leaving 
France.  In  18u7,  he  writes  concerning  his 
bodily  ailments  and  mental  anxieties,  '■  my 
days  are  full  of  pain,  and  my  nights  a  pur- 
gatory from  sleeidessness."  But,  notwith- 
standing this,  ho  was  unwilling  to  receive 
monej',  when  by  doing  so  he  seemed  liable 
to  place   himself  under  an    obligation    to 
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any  one  in  liigL  position.  Thus,  when 
he  was  one  of  the  collalorateurs  in  the  j 
French  translation  of  Strabo,  which  was 
niado  under  tlie  auspices  of  Naj)oleon,  he 
declined  to  receive  additional  gratuities  for 
the  wort,  lest  he  should  be  indebted  to  that 
emperor  and  possibly  hampered  in  his 
political  sympathies.  ' 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  at 
the   present   time  connected    with    Coray's 
writings  is  his  opinion  concerning  the  re- 
generation of  the  Modern  Greek  language. 
He   professes   himself  to  occupy  an   inter- 
mediate position  between  the  two  schools, 
which  already  existed  at  the  beginning  of 
this  centurj',    and  which  stand  in  marked 
antagonism  to  one  another  at  the  present 
day — advocating,  the  one  the  strict  retention 
of  the  existing  forms  of  the  language,  the 
other   a   return  to  the  Ilellenic  jirototype. 
But  it  is  casj-  to  see  that  ^\  bile  he  deprecates 
any  sudden  change,  his  sympathies  are  with 
the  latter  of  the  two  views.    He  says,  indeed, 
"  Our  language  is  the  same  which  has  been 
spoken  by  all  Greeks  for  many  centuries, 
and  a  language  cannot  be  remodelled  in  a 
few  years  ;  it  has  taken  a  long  period  to 
form  it,    and   in   like   manner  many  years 
are   rec^uired  to   reform    it."     He    is   also 
afraid  of  macaronic  expressions  and  solecisms 
arising  from  the  ill-advised  juxtaposition  of 
words  of  different  dates.   His  primary  object, 
therefore,    is    to   enrich    the    language   by 
increasing  the  vocabulary  from  the  store- 
houses of  antiquitj',  and  to  expel  Turkish 
and    other    words    which    are     cssentiallj' 
alien    to  the   Greek    tongue.     But   at   the 
same    time   he    evidently   contemplates   an 
ultimate  return  to  classical  forms.     Thus  he 
strongly  advocates  the  reintroduction  of  the 
lost  dative  case,  though  he  hesitates  about 
using  it  in  his  own  writings  ;  and  by  doing 
so  he  condemns  bj'  implication  the  analj'tic 
fcnms  by  which  its  use  has  been  superseded. 
In  one  passage  he  broadly  enunciates  the 
maxim  that  the  corruption  of  a  language 
corresponds  to   the   degeneration   of   those 
who  use  it,  and  that  it   should  be  restored 
liy  corresponding  remedies — a  principle  the 
latter  part  of  which  is  as  erroneous  as  the 
former  part  is  true,  because  words  in  the 
course  of  time  are  apt  to  lose  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  earlier  significance,  and  with 
it   the  unfavourable  element    of    meaning 
^^hic■h  they  once  contained.      To  take  one 
instance  of  this,  the  frequent  use  of  diminu- 
tives  is   a   sign   of   an  enfeebled   national 
character,  because  it  arises  from  an  effemi- 
nate dislike  of  "  calling  a  spade  a  spade  "; 
but  not  even  (Joray  would  have  maintained 
that  the  ordinary  words  for  "  bread,"  "  fish," 
"  eye  "—  i//o)/xi,  i/zu/x,  /xan,  which  are  diminu- 
tives of  i//(i)/xo9.  otiiov,  ofijxa — and  innumerable 
others  of  the  same  kind,  both  in  Modern 
Greek  and  the  Eomance  languages,  are  any 
the  worse  now  for  their  traditional  form. 
Possibly,  if  Coray  had  lived  at  the  present 
day,   and  had  been   acquainted  both  with 
the  linguistic  study  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
wbich  has  brought  out  to  view  more  and 
more   clearly  the    historical    continuity  of 
languages,  and  with  the  mediaeval  Greek 
literature  which  has  been  published  during 
that  time,  he  might  have  modified  his  views 
on  this  point ;  nor  are  we  very  confident  that 
he  would  have  approved  the  literary  language 


which  is  now  in  use  for  prose.  But  here  we 
are  trenching  on  a  subject  which  involves 
other  than  merely  philological  considera- 
tions, and  can  only  be  decided  by  the  Greeks 
themselves. 

The  regeneration  of  the  Greek  people  was 
an  object  which  Coray  had  continually  before 
his  eyes.  Both  the  advancement  of  Greek 
study  and  the  improvement  of  the  modern 
language  were  regarded  by  him  from  this 
point  of  view.  He  introduced  this  subject 
and  insisted  upon  it,  not  only  in  separate 
addresses  and  pamphlets,  but  even  in  his 
editions  of  the  classics,  and  he  added  advice 
for  the  development  of  education  and  cul- 
ture among  the  Greeks  themselves.  His 
2oA.7riiT/jia  YloKiixLcrT-qpuiv,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1798  in  connexion  with  Napoleon's 
Egyptian  expedition,  was  a  summons  to  the 
Greeks  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  French 
in  the  East,  since  it  was  thought  that  they 
woxild  devote  themselves  to  the  liberation  of 
the  Christians.  His  Mimoire  sur  Vetat  actuel 
de  la  civiUmtion  dans  la  Gnce  is  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Eyffe  in  his  Mhtory  of  Modern  Europe 
as  a  historical  sketch  of  great  importance. 
He  foresaw  the  rising  of  1821,  and  sup- 
ported it  when  it  came ;  but  he  did  not 
advocate  it,  for  ho  considered  it  premature, 
since  the  people  were  not  politically  edu- 
cated, and  were  likely  to  give  way  to  party 
spirit.  He  lived  to  see  the  triumph  of 
the  cause  for  which  he  had  laboured  so 
effectively ;  but  he  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  it,  for  his  advanced 
age — he  was  in  his  eighty-fifth  year  when 
he  died — caused  him  to  be  despondent  and 
severe  in  his  judgments. 

M.  Thereianos  has  spared  no  pains  in  the 
execution  of  his  task,  and  has  brought  great 
research  to  bear  upon  it.  He  is  somewhat 
uncritical  in  his  eulogies,  and  ho  errs  on  the 
side  of  fulness,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
book  is  heavy  reading  ;  but  we  are  indebted 
to  him  for  a.  very  complete  account  of  the 
life  and  work  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
scholars  of  his  time. 

H.  F.  TozEK. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


Mea  Culpa ;  A  TFoman's  Last  JFord.  By 
Henry  Harland.  In  3  vols.  (Heine- 
man  n.) 

Some  One  Must  Suffer.  By  H.  Cliffe  Halli- 
day.     In  3  vols.     (Chapman  &  Hall.) 

Miss  Berereux,  Spinster.  By  Agnes  Giberne. 
In  2  vols.     (Longmans.) 

The  Smiiffffler's  Secret.  By  Frank  Barrett. 
(Spencer  Blackett.) 

At  an  Old  Chateau.  By  Katharine  S. 
Macquoid.     (Ward  &  Downey.) 

The  Speculator.  By  Clinton  Eoss.  (Put- 
nam's Sons.) 

Captured  in  Court.  B3'  Sylvain  Mayer  and 
Antony  Guest.     (Eden,  Eemington  &  Co.) 

The  cleverness  of  3Iea  Culpa  scarcely  atones 
for  the  unpleasantness  of  the  story.  It  is 
clever  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  plot  is 
novel ;  and,  while  there  are  only  five  charac- 
ters in  all,  two  are  fairly  new.  With  five 
people  and  no  more  to  do  the  plotting, 
talking,  and  acting,  it  was  impossible  that 
there  could  be  much  elaboration.    Instead 


of  it,  we  have  a  bold,  roughly  done,  but 
effective  impressionist  book.  If  the  story 
had  an  agreeable  ending,  or  middle,  or 
beginning,  it  would  deserve  to  make  some 
mark  ;  but  it  is  depressing  throughout.  Per- 
haps it  should  be  allowed  that  the  beginning 
is  dramatically  a  good  one.  The  reader's 
attention  is  caught,  and  almost  before  he 
knows  it  he  has  given  his  symyathy  to  the 
young  lady  whose  fortunes — evil  for  the 
most  part— form  the  subject  of  the  tale.  It 
is  well  that  this  happens  so  early,  for  at  a 
later  stage  the  same  young  lady  says  and 
does  some  very  foolish  things,  which  are  a 
sore  strain  on  the  regard  which  the  reader 
has  conceived  for  her.  His  pity  comes  to 
the  relief  of  his  judgment,  and  he  has  more 
forgiveness  for  Monica  than  she  has  for 
herself.  When  the  story  opens  she  and  her 
father — a  Eussian  nobleman  suspected  of 
Nihilism — are  living  in  exile  in  Paris.  They 
are  miserably  poor,  and  the  daughter  bravely 
sets  to  work  and  earns  a  sufficient  livelihood 
for  both.  They  make  the  acriuaintance  of  a 
musical  composer,  a  Frenchman,  introduced 
only  as  Armidis,  who  is  one  of  the  two 
striking  characters  in  the  tale.  He  is 
picturesque  and  epigrammatic :  a  poet,  com- 
poser, and  philosopher  ia  one.  Outwardly 
somewhat  half-witted,  his  conversation  con- 
tains more  than  the  wit  his  appearance 
lacks.  But  it  is  all  so  jauntily  spoken, 
and  with  such  Arcadian  airs,  that  it  seems 
perhaps  even  more  sparkling  than  it 
is.  The  other  remarkable  character  is  a 
Eussian  prince,  who  is  the  most  uncon- 
scionable egoist  and  the  most  curious  make- 
up ever  presented  under  the  name  of  High- 
ness. He  is  repulsive  in  appearance  and 
vicious  in  taste;  but  combined  with  these 
qualities  he  has  literar}'  genius  and  capaci- 
ties of  refinement  undreamt  of  by  the  reader. 
He  proposes  for  Monica's  hand,  and  ulti- 
mately marries  her,  but  not  with  her  con- 
sent. Her  heart  was  given  to  a  young 
American  painter,  who  took  his  dinner  at 
the  frugal  table  in  the  Paris  restaurant  at 
which  Monica  and  her  father  and  Armidis 
usually  dined.  The  painter  turns  up  again 
when  a  crisis  has  been  reached  in  the  rela- 
tions of  Prince  Leonticheff  and  his  wife, 
and  his  reappearance  in  the  story  intensifies 
the  sadness  of  the  climax.  Monica  herself 
is  disappointing ;  her  father  is  selfish  and 
uninteresting  ;  the  painter  scarcely  belongs 
to  the  story  until  all  the  sorrows  of  it  are 
heaped  upon  his  head — -but  Leonticheff  is  a 
personality  to  be  remembered  with  wonder,  if 
also  with  incredulitj';  while  Armidis,  quaint, 
genial,  wise,  and  Arcadian,  will  take  a  real 
hold  upon  the  reader's  affections. 

If  the  earlier  chapters  of  Some  One  Must 
Suffer  had  been  ruthlessly  cut  down,  and  so 
much  of  the  story  as  was  worth  telling  had 
been  compressed  into  a  single  volume, 
"  some  one,"  to  wit  the  present  writer, 
would  have  "suffered"  less  than  he  has 
done.  It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  make 
the  reader  wade  through  all  the  childish 
experiences  of  Lameth  Legh,  when  the 
interest  centred  in  her  does  not  begin  till 
she  has  grown  up.  A  well-managed  opening 
chapter  would  ha\'e  sufficed  to  tell  all  that 
it  is  necessary  to  know  of  about  two-thirds 
of  the  history  here  set  forth  in  three 
volumes.     Mr.  Cliffe  Halliday  seems  him- 
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self  to  have  been  conscious  of  the  difference 
in  point  of  vahie  of  the  materials  he  yyas 
putting  together,  for  the  first  two  volumes 
are  written  in  the  goody-goody  style  of 
infantine  literature,  while  the  last  contains  a 
powerful  presentation  of  a  really  powerful 
story.  What  on  tlie  stage  would  be  called 
the  "properties"  of  the  piece  are  well 
suited  to  the  plot.  They  include  an  old 
manorial  house,  with  a  mystery  attached  to 
it,  which  at  first  is  only  vocal,  though  after- 
wards it  becomes  visible.  Altogether  in 
keeping  with  such  associations  is  the  singular 
personality  of  Elvers  Eavensbourne,  a  man 
whose  physical  deformity  suggests  quite 
otlier  possibilities  than  those  which  are 
brought  about  by  the  soul  of  goodness  in 
liim.  The  plot  turns  upon  the  deliberate 
burying  alive,  for  what  may  seem  a  sufficient 
reason,  of  an  unhappy  yovmg  woman.  It 
is  this,  and  its  causes  and  consequences, 
which  give  point  to  the  title  of  the  book. 
But  the  suffering,  though  everybody  more 
or  less  shares  in  it,  is  not  unrelieved.  The 
melancholy  interest  gathered  around  the 
memories  of  Jeanne  and  Jennette  is 
beautiful  as  well  as  sad ;  and  Lameth's 
presence  in  the  story  gives  an  added 
tenderness  to  it  throughout,  and  is  ulti- 
matelj'  the  sun  which  dispels  all  the  clouds 
and  makes  everyone  happy.  The  tale  is  a 
striking  one,  and,  except  for  the  defects 
which  have  been  pointed  out,  it  is  well  told. 

Miss  Giberne  has  set  a  gratuitous  puzzle 
to  her  readers  by  describing  Iltss  Bevereux, 
Spimter,   as    "  a   study    of    development." 
Everybody  will,  of   course,  look  for  some 
development    in    Miss     Devereux    herself. 
But  that  demure  sjjinster  is  only  a  "  study  " 
of  arrested  childhood,  and  why  her  name 
should  have  been  given  to  the  book  is  even 
a  greater  puzzle  than  the  other.     There  are 
some  people  in  the  story  who  do  develop — 
it   would   be  strange  if   there   were  not — 
though  it  would  liave  been  better  if  Miss 
Giberne  had  allowed  them  to  go  their  way 
freely,   instead  of  stopping   the   machinery 
every  now  and  then  to  see  how  the  traits  of 
character  in  her  men  and  women  answer  to 
certain  known  qualities  in  their  ancestors.   A 
'J  study  of  development  "  pursued  on  these 
lines  is  too  much  like  the  childish  habit  of 
digging  up    seeds    to    see    how   they   are 
growing.     It  was  perliaps  with  some  notion 
that  Miss  Devereux  would  wisely  influence 
the  development  of  her  nephew  Cyril  that 
this  young  gentleman  was  placed  under  her 
charge,    but    one   cannot    blame    him    for 
breaking    from  his   aunt's   leading-strings 
and  making  his  own  career.    The  Trevelyans 
are   in   every  way  the  best  people  in  the 
book.     Mr.  Trevelyan  is  a  strong,  original 
character,  who  would  relieve  the  monotony 
of  any  circle,  while  his  daughter  Jean  makes 
an  altogether  serviceable  heroine.     She  has 
much  to  endure,  and  she  is  very  noble  and 
generous  about  it.   By  way  of  final  criticism, 
It  may  be  admitted  that  the  most  marked 
development   in   the  story  is    that   of    the 
general  interest  it  arouses,   and  which  in- 
creases right  to  the  end  after  the  first  few 
chapters  are  past. 

Mr.  Frank  Barrett  is  an  old  hand  at  a 
yarn ;  but  he  has  excelled  himself  in  The 
Smuggler'' s  Secret,  which  is,  as  he  calls  it, 


a  veritable  romance,  and  a  very  touching 
and  beautiful  one.  The  "secret"  has  to 
do  with  mysterious  caves  and  hidden  wealth  ; 
but  these  are  very  subordinate  things.  Of 
far  greater  interest  is  the  tender  life  rescued 
from  one  peril  to  be  doomed  to  another,  and 
to  grow  up  under  conditions  hitherto 
unknown  out  of  fairy  tales.  The  story 
Mr.  Barrett  tells  is  quite  within  the  bounds 
of  what  is  possible ;  but  to  have  imagined 
it  implies  rare  powers  of  invention,  while 
it  could  only  have  been  told  by  a  writer 
capable  of  much  sympathy,  and  of  a  pathos 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  needs  of  a  novelist. 
Psyche  is  really  a  beautiful  conception. 
She  is  a  soul  brought  to  life,  and  made 
capable  of  speech,  feeling,  intelligence,  and 
affection  by  the  creative  art  of  the  romancist. 
The  book  has  other  points  of  interest :  it 
begins  and  ends  with  a  love-story ;  there 
are  vivid  portraits  in  it  of  two  old  rascals, 
one  of  whom  may  well  stand  for  the  type 
of  smuggler  at  its  worst ;  there  is  a  confessed 
crime  and  a  pathetic  expiation — but  it  is 
Psyche  whom  alone  the  reader  will  care  for, 
and  he  wiU  regret  that  the  exigencies  of 
the  plot  did  not  accord  to  her  a  kinder 
fate. 

Mrs.  Macquoid  is  generally  successful  in 
her  French  stories,  but  At  an  Old  Chateau 
is  not  the  best  of  them.  Still,  an  attractive 
title  goes  a  long  way,  and  the  charms  of  a 
quaint  old  house  in  Brittany,  officered  by 
family  servants  of  more  than  one  genera- 
tion, go  stiU  further.  The  situations  of  the 
story  were  meant  to  be  only  pleasantly 
embarrassing,  but  they  are  embari-asing 
without  being  pleasant.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  a  Frenchwoman,  of  the  position 
of  Manon's  mother,  would  leave  the  secret 
of  her  daughter's  marriage  to  be  found  out 
by  the  girl's  brother,  after  her  own  death, 
and  after  needless  complications  had  arisen. 
Fortunately,  the  complications  all  come 
right,  but  they  are  too  obviously  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  being  removed.  The 
events  do  not  occur  naturally ;  they  are 
made  to  suit  the  story-teller's  purpose,  and 
the  reader  is  not  deceived  into  believing 
in  them. 

The  story  told  in  The  Speculator  is  the  too 
familiar  one  of  the  terrible  plunge  from 
wealth  to  poverty  which  speculative  com- 
mercial ventures  sometimes  result  in.  This 
particular  story  is,  no  doubt,  made  more 
impressive  for  English  readers  by  its 
American  background.  Everything  is  on 
a  big  scale.  Samuel  Chester,  the 
night  before  he  failed,  and  when  he 
was  reputed  to  bo  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  New  York,  gave  a  sumptuous  ball, 
which  emphasised  the  popular  notion  of  his 
wealth.  It  was  from  this  height  that  he 
fell.  The  next  morning  he  suspended  pay- 
ment, and  all  the  markets  of  the  world  felt 
the  shock.  The  story  has  a  pathetic  side, 
too ;  for  the  first  thing  the  fallen  man  did 
was  to  revisit  tho  little  country  town  where 
he  began  life,  and  which  he  had  left  twenty 
years  earlier  when  a  larger  career  opened 
before  him.  Why  he  did  so  the  reader 
sees,  but  the  poor  fellow  himself  did  not. 
He  had  to  go  back  to  his  starting-point,  and 
he  did  it ;  but  the  race  he  had  run  was  not 
to  be  run  over  again. 


Captured  in  Court  is  rather  a  weak 
shiUing's- worth,  as  such  things  go.  The 
narrative  is  dull  and  amateurish  ;  but  some 
strong  incidents  croj)  up,  of  which  the 
capture  in  court  is  the  most  effective. 

Geokoe  Cotterell. 


THREE  CAMBRIDGE  PRIZE  ESSAYH. 

Election  hy  Lot  at  Athens.     By  J.  W.  Headlara. 
The   Piince    Consort    Dissertation     for    1890. 
(Cambridge :  University  Press.)     It  is  a  great 
pleasure   to   find   an   original   bit   of  work  in 
ancient    history    done    in    English,     and    we 
welcome  Mr.  Headlam's  dissertation  as  some- 
thing   which    we    may    set    off    against    the 
numerous  German  pamphlets  which  find  their 
way  to   this   country.      Mr.    Headlam  has  a 
definite  theory  of  the  use  and  objects  of  the  lot, 
as  used  in  appointing  officials  at  Athens,  and  he 
advances  it  in  a  vigorous   and  agreeable  way. 
His  investigation  will  be   of  great  service  in 
clearing  and  fixing  men's  ideas  upon  a  subject 
about  which  some  historians  have  been  very 
wrong  and  most  historians  very  vague.      We 
are  not  sure,  however,  that  he  is  quite  just  to 
MiiUer-Striibing  in  seeming  to  impute  to  that 
vivacious   ^vriter  the  view  that   the   lot   was 
introduced   "  to    give    oligarchs   a   chance    of 
being  elected"  ;  for  we  have  always  understood 
Miiller-Striibing  to  mean    that    it    did    give 
oligarchs  a  chance,  but  not  that  it  was  designed 
so  to  do.     Mr.  Headlam  himself  maintains  that 
"  it  was  introduced,  not  only  to  jirevent  rich 
men  behig  elected,  but  to  prevent  the  executive 
officials  being   too  influential.     It  was  not  a 
Seirepos  nAoEs  to  keep  down  oligarchs,  even  at 
the  price  of  putting  second-rate  men  in  office  ; 
mediocrity  in  office  was  its  object,  because  this 
was  the  only  means  of  ensuring  that  not  only 
(he  name  but  also  the  reality  of  power  should 
be  with  the  Assembly."     The  device  of  casting 
lots  was  religious  in  its  origin  (as  we  can  infer 
from  its  being  kept  up  in  connexion  with  so 
many  religious   appointments) — an  appeal   to 
the  decision  of  the  gods — and  therefore  of  great 
antiquity ;   but  at  Athens  it  was  almost  com- 
pletely secularised  and  turned  to    the  above 
poUtical  purpose.     The  purpose  was  a  demo- 
cratic one,  and  all  Hellas  recognised  that  the 
use  of  the  lot  was   a  democratic  institution. 
The  Athenians  lost  by  it  control  over  their 
elections   (with  certain  exceptions),    but   that 
mattered  little  to  them ;  they  never  attributed 
to   elections   any  such   importance   as  we   do. 
There  was  nothing  at  all  like  an  elected  prime- 
minister,    for  the    sufficient    reason   that    the 
Athenians  did  not  want  such  a  person.     They 
preferred  to  initiate  their  own  policy,  and  to 
leave  to   no  official  any  real  indei^endence  of 
action.     The  lot  checked  the  possible  rivals  of 
the  Assembly:    (1)  the  Councils;    for  tho  in- 
coming  of    mere    chance-appointed    Archons 
destroyed    the    mysterious     prestige     of    the 
Areopagus,   while   the  new   Council    of    Five 
Hundred  was  named  in  the  same  way  and  sat 
only  for  a  year;   and  (2)  the   executive;    for 
there   was   no   way   in   which   individuals    on 
boards    could  rise  into   a  position   of    power 
independent     of    the     Assembly.       The    lota 
"helped  to  secure  perfect  equality  among  all 
citizens,  a  regular  rotation  in  office,  and  the 
undisputed  authority  of  the  Assembly."     They 
"broke  down  and  weakened  all  bodies,  so  as  to 
make  of  every  office  nothing  more  than  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Assembly."     Now,  this  is  sensible 
enough ;   and  it  goes  on  beyond  the  ordinary 
vague  teaching  that  the  lot  was  a  democratic 
safeguard,  and  shows  us  the  practical  working 
and  consequences  of  the  arrangement.     It  is  a 
view  which  carries  its  truth  on  the  face  of  it ; 
and  Mr.  Headlam  also  finds  a  certain  confirma- 
tion in  the  new  'A6jiraiu>v  lluAiTe/o,  c.  4,  where 
it  ia  plainly  said  that  to  secure  i:otati,on,  in  office 
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was  one  object  of  the  lot.  But  we  cannot  see 
how,  if  the  lots  were  fairly  handled,  and 
especially  if  men  might  bo  re-elected,  the  rota- 
tion could  be  complete.  How  did  the  system 
ensure  to  everyone  a  turn  of  office  ?  In  his 
anxiety  to  show  that  there  was  no  organisation 
possessing  real  power  except  the  Assembly, 
Mr.  Headlam  underrates,  we  think,  the 
iniportance  of  the  clubs.  He  refers  us  to 
Vischer,  whose  essay  on  the  subject,  like  all 
others  which  we  have  seen,  is  very  meagre  and 
incomplete.  Clubs,  Mr.  Headlam  says,  "  were 
always  attached  to  an  individual."  But  this 
purely  camiot  be  affirmed  of  the  (rvvuij.'}<rlai  M 
51k  lit  Ka\  diixor;-  of  Thucydides  ;  and  the  more 
name  for  these  in  Thucydides  seems  to  con- 
tradict another  of  Mr.  Headlam's  assertions — 
that  "there  was  no  organisation  to  support 
candidates  of  particular  opinions."  The  con- 
duct of  the  clubs  showed  that  they  held  very 
particular  opinions  indeed. 

The  Fragments  of  Zeno  and   Cleantlies.     With 
Introduction  and  Explanatory  Notes.     By  A. 
C.Pearson.      (Cambridge:    University  Press.) 
The  histitution  of  prize  essays  is  not  often  suc- 
cessful in  calling  forth  compositions  of  real  and 
lasting     value.       Written    generally  by    very 
yoimg  men,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  moment, 
those  essays  give  promise  rather  than  perform- 
ance, B.ydiiioti.a  is  rh  Tapaxpmt  rather  than  KTv/ia 
ft  aft.     But  every  rule  has  its  exceptions.     Mr. 
Brj'ce's  Hti/i/  Punnan  Empire,  and  Mr.  McColl's 
Greek  Sceptirs  wore  important  studies   of  their 
subjects  ;   and  now  Mr.  Pearson'sossay  (Hare 
Prize,    1889)  will  bo  of  permanent  value,  not 
merely  for  his  collection  of   passages,  but   also 
for  the   skilful  arrangement  and    the   loaniod 
commentary  which  set  ;the  passages  off  to  the 
best  advantage.      He  has,  of  course,   had  to 
build  upon  foundations  laid  by  his  predecessors, 
and  he  has  judiciously  gone  to  the  best  modern 
authorities.     But  he  claims  to  have  made  and 
arranged    his   collection    of   the   fragments  of 
Z"no  and  Cloanthes  before  seeing  Wachsmuth's 
two  Gottingen  programs  on  those  philosophers, 
and  to  have  added  something  of  his  own  to  the 
work    (though  he  modestly    says    that    "  the 
additional  matter  which  will  be  found  here   for 
the  first  time  is  not  large").  It  is  at  least  probable 
that  we  have  now  got  collected   most   of  the 
material  which  is  to  be  found  at  all  for  writing 
the  history  of  the  earlier  Stoa ;    and  the  first 
residt  of  the  collection  will  no  doubt  be   a  rise 
in  reputation  for   Cleanthes.     The  philosopher 
of  Assus  has  hitherto  been  unduly  overshadowed 
by  the  philosopher  of  Citium.     Zeller  wrote  of 
him  that  he  was  incapable  of   cxijanding  his 
master's  teaching,  and  even  the  latest  historian 
of  philosophy   whose   writings   we  have   seen 
(Wmdelband,  Oescli.fl  Phil.,  1890)  passed  him 
with  little  notice.      On  the  other  hand,   Mr. 
Hicks  declared  in  the  Encyclopaedia   Britannica 
(on  the  strength,  we  suppose,  of  the  fragments 
which  Wachsmuth  collected)  that  the  contribu- 
tions of  Cleanthes  "were  more  distinctive  and 
original  than  those  of  any  Stoic."     Mr.  Pearson 
does  not  expressly  give  his  assent  to  this  rather 
strong  statement ;  but  he  evidently  thinks  that 
Cleanthes     has     been     imderrated,     and    his 
arrangement  of    the    fragments     in     natural 
sequence   will   assist  the   formation   of  a  fair 
judgment.     His  own  verdict  is  as  follows  : 
'  ■  To  Zeuo  belongs  the  establishment  of  the  logical 
criterion,  the  adaptation  of  Heracliteau  physics, 
and  the  introduction  of  all   the  leading  ethical 
lenets.      Cleanthes    revolutionised  the  study    of 
physics  by  the  theory  of  tension,  and  the  develop- 
ment    of     pantheism ;    and    by     applying    his 
materialistic   views  to  logic   and    ethics  brought 
into  strong  light  the  mutual  interdependence  of  the 
three  branches"  (p.  48). 

Tlie  History  and  Prospects  of  British  Education 
ill  India.  Being  the  Le  Bas  Prize  Essay  for 
1890.  By  F.  W.  Thomas.  (Cambridge: 
Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.)    The  object  of  the  Le 


Bas  prize,  if  we  understand  aright,  is  neither  to 
promote  specialist  research,  nor  to  reward  fine 
writing,  but  to  direct  attention  towards  some 
subject  connected  with  British  rule  in  India. 
Of  such  subjects,  none  is  more  important,  as 
regards  both  the  present  and  the  future,  than 
education ;  but  perhaps  none  is  more  difficult 
to  treat  in  an  intelligible  fashion.  The  compli- 
cations of  the  subject  are  enormous.  Not  only 
does  it  comprise  oriental  teaching  of  different 
kinds  —  in  Sanskrit  Tols,  Muhammadan 
Madrasahs,  and  village  Pathsalas— as  well  as 
education  in  English ;  but  the  systems  adopted 
vary  in  each  province.  An  additional  element 
of  confusion  is  introduced  by  the  classification 
of  government,  aided,  and  unaided  institutions. 
We  are,  therefore,  paying  Mr.  Thomas  no  idle 
compliment  when  we  say  that  he  seems  to  us  to 
have  found  his  way  with  considerable  ability 
through  this  bewildering  jungle,  though  we  do 
not  feel  sure  that  he  will  have  made  himself 
altogether  clear  to  those  previously  ignorant  of 
the  subject.  He  starts  with  indigenous  instruc- 
tion, which  forms  perhaps  the  most  readable 
of  his  chapters.  Then,  after  a  short  account  of 
the  educational  work  of  the  early  missionaries, 
he  describes  the  first  period  of  encouragement  of 
education  by  government,  which  closes  with  Sir 
Charles  Wood's  famous  despatch  of  18o4.  In 
this  period,  the  most  interesting  stages  are — the 
sympathetic  investigations  of  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone  (whom  our  author  erroneously 
styles  "afterwards  Lord  Elphinstone")  in 
Bombay ;  the  establishment  of  village  schools 
in  the  North- Western  Provinces  by  Thoinason  ; 
and  the  heated  controversy  about  giving  higher 
instruction  in  the  English  language,  with 
which  the  names  of  Dr.  Duff  and  Macaulay  are 
associated  on  the  victorious  side.  Then  comes 
the  modern  period,  which  Mr.  Thomas  excus- 
.ably  sub-divides  into  two,  drawing  a  line  at  the 
Education  Commission  of  1882.  But,  in  truth, 
that  Commission — like  most  Commissions,  both 
in  India  and  in  England  —  was  appointed 
mainly  to  satisfy  a  temporary  agitation  ;  and 
its  recommendations  do  little  more  than  empha- 
sise or  slightly  modify  different  aspects  of  the 
system  introduced  in  18j4.  That  system  had 
two,  or  perhaps  three,  principal  objects  :  (1)  the 
creation  of  universities,  on  the  pattern  of  the 
University  of  London,  which  by  their  examina- 
tions should  regulate  the  entire  curriculum  of 
higher  education  throughout  the  country ;  (2) 
the  organisation  of  an  Education  Department, 
like  that  in  this  country,  to  administer  grants- 
in-aid  by  means  of  inspection ;  and  (3)  the 
special  encouragement  of  primary  schools.  On 
the  whole,  the  system  started  in  1854  has  con- 
tinued down  to  the  present  time,  with  but  few 
developments — such  as  greater  attention  given 
to  technical  instruction,  and  to  the  education  of 
girls  and  of  Muhammadans.  Here,  we  think, 
Mr.  Thomas  has  somewhat  overburdened  Jhis 
pages  vrith  details,  probably  because  he  was 
desirous  of  not  seeming  to  ignore  any  of  the 
numerous  side-issues  that  have  been  raised.  In 
a  concluding  chapter,  he  discusses  some  of  the 
larger  questions  that  suggest  themselves  with 
regard  to  the  future  of  education  in  India .  We 
commend  his  fairness,  but  we  cannot  altogether 
agree  with  his  conclusions.  He  seems  to  us 
scarcely  to  reahso — though  he  might  have 
learned  it  from  his  Indian  fellow-students  at 
Cambridge — the  increasing  predominance  of  the 
English  language  in  India,  not  only  as  the 
medium  of  instruction  and  the  stepping-stone 
to  official  employment,  but  also  as  the  literary 
and  political  link  which  unites  the  educated 
classes  in  the  several  provinces,  and  which 
symbolises  the  acceptance  of  Western  civilisa- 
tion. Not  that  the  educated  natives  of  India 
will  ever  forget  their  own  vernaculars,  any  more 
than  they  will  abandon  their  religious  and 
social  customs.  Their  destiny  is  to  become 
bilingual,   and  thus  to  transmit  to  their  less 


fortuiiate  brethren  the  results  of  the  moral  and 
material  progress  they  have  themselves  acquired. 
A  gradual  regeneration  of  oriental  life  and 
character  — under  the  impartial  protection  of 
English  rule,  but  carried  out  by  the  agency  of 
EngUsh-speaking  natives— is  our  dream  of  what 
the  twentieth  century  vrill  witness. 


TWO  FOREIGN  NOVELS. 
Indideka.  A  Malayalam  Novel.  By  O. 
Chandu  Menon.  Translated  into  English  by 
W.  Dumergue.  (Madras:  Addison.)  Con- 
sidering that  this  is  the  first  novel  written 
of  Malayalam  life  and  manners,  the  author  has 
succeeded,  to  a  very  fair  degree,  in  making  his 
book  interesting  and  instructive,  although  it 
is  not  altogether  free  from  faults  and  weaknesses 
inevitable  to  a  first  venture.  Perhaps  it  is  in 
his  dehneation  of  the  character  of  Namburis — 
the  Brahmins  of  Malabar— that  his  abilities 
are  seen  to  most  advantage ;  the  sketches  of 
Suri  and  Cherusheri  are  very  true  to  nature, 
and  decidedly  the  best  in  the  book.  The 
author's  peculiar  vein  of  humour  finds  free  play 
here.  Panchu  Menon  is  the  old  type  of  the 
head  of  a  family  that  is  fast  disappearing, 
exacting  almost  slavish  obedience  from  all 
under  him,  rash  and  wrathful,  j'et  withal  kindly 
and  generous  when  not  in  a  passion.  The 
characters  of  Induleka  and  Madhavan  serve  to 
show  the  changes  that  aro  taking  place  in  the 
life  and  thought  of  young  Malabar,  through  the 
spread  of  Western  education.  The  book,  on 
the  whole,  is  a  true  picture  of  the  life  passed  by 
the  members  of  a  rich  Nair  family  of  South 
Malabar  at  the  present  day.  The  weakest  part 
seems  to  be  the  plot ;  there  we  see  the  inexperience 
of  the  author  as  a  novelist.  The  several 
incidents  are  described  rather  by  themselves  than 
as  parts  of  a  connected  whole.  We  notice  this 
specially  in  chapter  xviii. ,  whore,  in  our  opinion, 
the  conversation  on  the  Congress  and  religion 
is  entirely  irrelevant.  The  atithor  would  have 
done  better,  if  he  was  anxious  to  air  his  opinions 
on  these  subjects,  to  have  written  a  separate 
pamphlet  on  them.  In  fact,  after  Madhavan's 
departure  from  Malabar  the  story  loses  all  in- 
terest ;  the  end  is  exceedingly  weak.  The 
translation  is  as  near  to  the  original  as  possible, 
without  sacrificing  clearness,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  well  executed.  Nevertheless,  many 
ideas  which  are  appropriate  to  the  Malayalam, 
and  even  exquisite  there,  look  strange  and  un- 
couth in  their  English  garb ;  some  fine  pieces 
of  humour  aro  utterly  destroyed.  Wo  specially 
commend  the  beauty  of  the  English  versos, 
into  which  the  Slokas  have  been  translated. 

The  Stramje  Friend  of  Tito  Oil.  By  Pedro 
A.  de  Alarcon.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Francis 
J.  A.  Darr.  (New  York.)  Pedro  de  Alarcon  has 
written  many  novels,  and  one  masterpiece.  El 
Sombrero  de  tres  picos,  a  re-setting  in  modem 
guise  of  the  old  world-wide  tale  of  The 
MQler  and  his  Wife.  The  Stramje  Friend  of 
Tito  Oil  is  an  attempt  in  the  same  style,  but 
with  by  no  means  equal  success.  It  is  the 
folk-lore  tale  of  the  Clever  Physician,  who, 
without  study,  or  knowing  how  to  read  or 
write,  gains  reputation  and  wealth,  because  he 
can  see  Death,  whom  he  had  once  unconsciously 
befriended.  The  story  has  been  told  by  Fernan 
Caballero  in  her  Viientos  y  Poesias  Populares 
Andaliices,  under  the  title,  "Juan  Holgado  y 
la  Muerte."  The  first  half  of  Alarcon's  tale 
promises  well,  though  the  characters  are  very 
faintly  drawn.  The  scene  with  Philip  V.,  and 
the  death-bed  of  his  son  Louis  are  impressively 
related;  but  after  that  the  incidents  lose  all 
verisimilitude.  The  aerial  voyage  of  Tito  Gil 
and  Death  to  the  North  Pole  roads  Uke  a  bad 
parody  of  some  of  Jules  Verne's  work ;  and 
all  the  former  interest  in  the  chief  characters 
js  destroyed  by  the  announcement  (p.  125)  that 
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Tito  and  Elena  were  dead  before  he  commenced 
his  career  as  a  physician,  and,  consequently, 
the  scenes  described  were  impossible  even  in 
imagination.  In  all  this  we  may  perhaps  trace 
the  influence  of  Alarcon's  early  friend,  the 
poet  Espronceda,  and  an  unhappy  mixture  of 
his  Byronism  with  the  more  recent  influence  of 
Jules  Vorne.  The  result  can  attract  by  its 
fantastic  strangeness  only. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  new 
work,  entitled  Justice,  is  nearly  through  the 
press.  It  forms  the  fourth  division  of  his 
"  Principles  of  Ethics,"  which  he  has  exoButod 
out  of  its  turn  as  being  the  most  important 
division.  Parts  II.  and  III.,  completing  the 
first  volume,  will  next  be  undertaken,  and 
afterwards,  if  he  should  succeed  in  completing 
these.  Parts  V.  and  YI.,  which,  with  the  part 
now  issued,  will  make  up  the  second  volume. 

AVe  are  promised  a  new  version  of  the  life- 
story  of  Emma  Lady  Hamilton,  retold  by  Hilda 
Gamlin  from  original  materials,  which  are 
asserted  to  disprovfe  much  that  has  hitherto 
been  alleged  to  her  injury.  Mr.  Alfred 
Morrison  has  placed  unreservedly  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  author  his  unrivalled  collection 
of  autograph  letters  bearing  on  the  subject. 
There  will  also  be  printed  numerous  letters  from 
Greville,  disclosing  the  actual  circumstances 
under  which  she  was  transferred  to  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  Evidence  will  also  be  adduced  to 
prove  that  Lady  Hamilton  was  merely  the 
voluntary  guardian  of  Iloratia,  and  that  the 
celebrated  series  of  "  Thomson"  letters  w.as  not 
written  by  Nelson.  The  book  will  be  illustrated 
with  nearly  fifty  plates,  including  portraits, 
views,  and  facsimiles  of  letters  ;  and  it  will  bo 
published,  in  handsome  form  and  in  a  limited 
edition,  by  Mr.  Edward  Howell,  of  Liverpool. 

The  second  instalment  of  Miss  Garnett's 
book,  Women  of  Ttirkeij  ami  their  I''vUihire,K  to 
appear  in  a  few  days.  The  first  volume,  it  will 
be  remembered,  dealt  with  the  Chiistian  women 
of  Turkey.  The  new  one  is  devoted  to  their 
Jewish  and  Moslem  countrywomen.  To  a 
description  of  the  social  status  and  family  life 
of  the  women  of  Turkey  is  added  an  historical 
account  of  the  Osmanli  poetesses.  Mr.  Stuart 
Glennie's  concluding  chapter  on  Folklore  and 
Historical  Origin  may  be  expected  to  shed  a  new 
light  on  certain  much  discussed  problems  relating 
to  the  origin  of  marriage,  and  more  especially 
of  its  patriarchal  and  matriarchal  forms- 
Two  new  volumes  in  Mr.  David  Nutt's  series 
of  "  Waifs  and  Strays  of  Celtic  Tradition  "  will 
be  published  almost  immediately :  Foil,-  and 
Hero  Tales /mm  Argi/llshire,  collected  and  trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  James  MacDougall,  with  an 
introduction  by  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt;  and  TIic 
Fians,  traditions  in  prose  and  verse,  collected 
during  the  last  forty  years  by  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Campbell,  of  Tiree. 

Messus.  Longman  have  in  the  press,  to  be 
published  in  the  autumn,  a  volume  entitled 
Games,  Ancient  and  Oriental,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Falconer,  illustrated  with  ten  photographs  and 
other  full-page  plates. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  will  shortly  pub- 
lish in  their  "Golden  Treasury  Series"  a 
selection  of  the  best  modern  German  ballads, 
edited  by  Prof.  Buchheim  as  a  companion 
volume  to  his  Deutsche  Li/rik,  which  is  now  in 
its  seventh  edition.  The  book  will  contain, 
besides  a  critical  survey  of  German  ballad 
literature  from  Biirger  to  Paul  Heyse,  brief 
annotations  giving  the  sources  of  the  I -iJ lads 
and  romances. 

Me.  Huoh  L.  Callendar  has  greatly  sim- 
plified his  system  of  cursive  shorthand,  by  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  ordinary  spelling  method  instead 


of  the  phonetic  standard  which  he  has  hitherto 
followed.  The  exposition  of  the  system  in  its 
revised  form  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet  of  thirty- 
two  pages,  twelve  of  which  are  devoted  to 
specimens  for  reading  practice.  It  will  be 
published  immediately  by  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press  under  the  title  of  A  Manual  af 
Ortliof/raphic  Cursive  Slmrfliand. 

Among  new  volumes  of  verse  announced  by 
Mr.  Elliot  Stock  for  early  publication  are — 
Day  Dawn,  and  Other  Poems,  hy  J.  Mellor;  and 

Descriptive  Poems  ivritteii  in  Emjland  and  India, 
by  E.  Templeman. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  of  Authors 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Mt'tropole  on 
Thursday,  July  10.  Lord  Monkswell,  who 
introduced  the  Copyright  Amendment  Bill  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  will  take  the  chair ;  and  it 
is  proposed  to  make  the  occasion  one  of  recog- 
nition of  the  passing  of  the  American  Act. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Bryce  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Monday  last,  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  stated 
that  "  Her  Majesty's  Govenimont  are  advised 
that  the  law  of  this  country  in  the  matter  of 
copyright  is  so  favourable  to  aliens  that  wo 
may  expect  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  now 
American  law." 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  deposited  his  valuable 
collection  of  Keats'  relics  in  the  Chelsea  Public 
Library.  They  consist  of  books  contain- 
ing holograph  poems  and  notes  by  Keats, 
letters  by  and  to  him,  and  other  objects  of 
interest  connected  with  the  poet.  The  collec- 
tion is  nrranged  in  a  show  case,  and  exhibited 
in  the  reference  library. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  British 
Economic  Association,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday 
next,  June  24,  at  9  Adelphi-terrace,  the  chair 
will  bo  taken  by  Mr.  John  Morley,  in  the 
absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  Goschen. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Browning 
Society,  to  be  held  at  University  College  on 
Friday  next,  June  26,  at  8p.m.,  apaperwill  be 
read  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Moulton,  entitled  "  '  Balaus- 
tion's  Adventure  '  as  a  Beautiful  Misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  Original." 

During  the  first  three  days  of  next  week, 
Messrs.  Sotheby  \n\\  be  engaged  in  selling  what 
they  describe  as  the  library  of  an  "  eminent" 
collector.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  choice  collection 
of  those  books  which  bibliophiles  most  affect, 
including  foreign  incunabula,  first  editions  of 
the  classics  printed  at  Rome  and  Florence, 
Aldines,  and — in  particular — the  highly  valued 
illustrated  works  which  were  produced  in 
France  in  the  last  century.  Some  of  the  books 
came  from  the  Beckford,  the  Syston  Park,  and 
other  historic  libraries. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Captain  Sir  Richard 
Burton  took  place  on  Monday,  June  lo,  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Mortlake.  The 
requiem  mass  was  sung  by  Monsignor  Stanley, 
of  Spanish-place  Church,  assisted  by  Fathers 
White,  Regan,  and  Cafferata.  The  music  was 
by  Casciohui,  and  was  rendered  by  a  special 
choir  of  professionals.  Father  Cox's  "In 
Paradisum  "  was  sung  on  the  removal  of  the 
coffin  from  the  church  to  the  cemetery  adjoin- 
ing, the  concluding  prayers  being  said  at  the 
graveside  by  Provost  Wenham,  the  priest  of  the 
mission.  A  harmonised  "Benedictus"  was 
then  sung,  during  which  Lady  Burton  and 
several  friends  laid  wreaths  of  flowers  by  the 
side  of  the  coifin.  The  tomb,  which  is  subscribed 
for  by  Sir  Richard's  countrymen,  represents  an 
Arab  tent,  with  a  star  above  and  a  crucifix  over 
the  entrance ;  the  interior  is  a  small  chapel, 
with  altar  and  some  oriental  lights. 

The  Italian  papers  announce  the  discovery 
of  a  valuable  library,  hitherto  hidden  in  the 
monastery  of   Sant  Antonio  del  Monte,   near 


Rieti.  Signor  Villari,  minister  of  education, 
immediately  sent  to  the  spot  Prof.  Monaci, 
who  reports  that  the  librarv  contains  about 
500  printed  books  and  09  M.SS.  Of  the  latter 
the  greater  number  are  written  on  parchment, 
and  date  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  They  are  described  as  having  groat 
palaeographic  interest,  with  fine  illuminations 
in  some  of  them.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  include  any  classical  texts.  The  subjects 
mentioned  are  theological  and  liturgical,  civil 
and  canon  law ;  only  a  few  philosophical  and 
literary  treatises. 


FORTHCOMING  MAGAZINES. 

The  July  issue  of  the  Anli(imirii  wiU  contain 
an  illustrated  article  by  Dr.  Munro,  F.S.A. 
Scot.,  on  "Prehistoric  Beaver  Traps."  The 
same  number  will  also  include  an  article 
descriptive  of  the  little-known  but  very 
valuable  private  museum  of  Mr.  Mortimer,  at 
Driffield,  wherein  are  stored  the  fruits  of  much 
barrow  digging  on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds. 

The  July  number  of  Harjier's  Maijazine  will 
have  for  frontispiece  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  with  a  biographical  and 
critical  essay  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Curtis.  There  will 
also  be  the  opening  chapters  of  a  new  novel  by 
Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  entitled  "An  Imperative 
Duty." 

In  the  series  of  articles  which  are  appearing 
in  Tlie  liooknmrm,  entitled  "  Bookworms  of  To- 
day," by  Mr.  W.  Roberts,  the  subject  of  the 
July  number  will  be  Mr.  Fred.  Burgess,  whose 
collection  of  Dickensiana  is  second  only  to  that 
of  Mr.  W.  Wright,  of  Paris,  and  whose 
dramatic  library  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Burgess'  name  will  bo 
more  familiar  to  the  general  public  in  con- 
nexion with  a  certain  troupe  of  minstrels  than  as 
a  connoisseur  in  "  first  editions  "  and  old  play- 
bills. 

Literary  Opinion  will  in  future  be  published 
by  Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co.  The  July  num- 
ber will  begin  several  new  features,  including  a 
portrait  of  some  distinguished  living  author, 
with  memoir,  also  a  monthly  summary  of  the 
ever  increasing  book  production  of  Greater  as 
well  as  of  Great  Britain,  with  special  Austra- 
lian and  Continentyl  letters.  A  portrait  of  Mrs. 
T.  Humphry  Ward  will  appear  in  the  July 
number. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  Bell  contributes  to  the 
Rural  World  a  poem  entitled  "  Two  Lives," 
which  is  a  plea  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme 
of  "  Old-Age  Pensions." 

The  extra  summer  number  of  Camel Vs  Maya- 
zine  will  be  issued  on  June  25,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Crown  of  the  Year."  It  will  contain  a 
complete  novel  called  "  A  Matter  of  Skill,"  by 
Miss  Beatrice  Whitley,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Percy 
Tarrant ;  and  other  papers  for  holiday  reading. 

The  July  part  of  Little  Folks,  which  forms 
the  commencement  of  a  now  volume,  will  con- 
tain the  opening  chapters  of  two  new  serial 
stories:  "Four  on  an  Island,"  by  L.  T. 
Meade,  and  "To  School  and  Away,"  by 
H.  Atteridge. 

With  the  next  number  of  Ariel  will  be  issued, 
as  a  supplement,  on  specially  fine  paper,  the 
first  of  a  series  of  coloured  cartoons  by 
"  Cynicus."     It  will  be  entitled  "  Truth." 


UNIVERSITY  JOTTINGS. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Melville  Gwatkin,  some- 
time fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Dixie  chair  of  ecclosidstical  history 
at  Cambridge,  vacant  by  the  transfer  of  Dr. 
Creighton  to  the  see  of  Peterborough.  Mr. 
Gwatkin   is    best   known   by   his    Studies    of 
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Arianism,  and  by  a  popular  volume  on  the 
same  subject  wbioli  ho  contributed  to  the 
"  Epochs  of  Church  History  "  series  in  1889. 

M.  Taixe  and  Prof.  Weierstrass  were  unable 
to  be  present  to  receive  their  honorary  degrees 
at  Cambridge  on  Tuesday. 

Mu.  Petek  Giles,  of  Emmanuel  College, 
has  been  elected  reader  in  comparative  philology 
at  Cambridge,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Peile,  who 
has  resigned  that  office  in  view  of  his  ap- 
proaching vico-ohancellorship. 

The  general  board  of  studies  at  Cambridge 
liave  approved  the  name  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Tucker 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Letters.  Mr.  Tucker 
— who  is,  we  believe,  professor  of  classics  in  the 
University  of  Melbourne — will  be  remembered 
for  his  critical  edition,  with  translation,  of  tlio 
Siiiijdires  of  Aeschylus  (1889). 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  speech  of 
the  Public  Orator  (Dr.  Merry)  on  introducing 
Dr.  Wright  for  the  degree  of  M.A.  honoris 
caiit'ii,  at  Oxford  : — 

"  Ee  grammaticis  historicisque  linguarum  ac  dialeo- 
toruru  studiis  apud  uos  Oxouienses  indies  invales- 
centibua  bene  augurari  licet,  quod  vir  doctisfimus 
losephus  Wright,  pbilologiae  comparativae  pro- 
fessor deputatus  in  hac  Academia  nupcr  est  electus. 
Cuius  quidem  Utterarura  accuratara  coguitionem 
test.intur  non  sobmi  uo.strates,  verum  etiam 
cruditissimi  in  Germania  doctores,  quorum  prae- 
lectiones  quum  diu  diligcntis?ime  aiidivisset,  in 
jitdem  ipse  studiis  summam  laudem  consecutus  est. 

'•  Mihi  quidem  horuia  iusignium  virorum  tabellas 
commcndaticias  pcrlegcnti  persuasissimum  est 
proft'ssorem  nostrum  in  omnibus  quibus  operam 
impsnderit  rebus  streuuum  Brifannorum  iugenium 
cum  argutiore  Teutonum  subtilitite  coniuuxisse, 
uec  raiuore'successu  doctrinamaliis  irapertiri  quam 
s-ibi  ipsi  parere  consuevisse.  Quapr  opterAcsidem- 
iiru  de  ttudiii  philologiois  optime  esse  meritam 
CI  r.seo,  ijuae  bim  praeclari  viri  auxilium  sibi  adsci- 
veiit,  uec  tine  certa  quadam  confidentia  spero 
liodie  vos,  Academic!,  dcctum  Tirum  vel  arctlore 
vinculo  vobis  esfe  consociaturos." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cunningham,  who  has  just 
bejn  elected  a  fellow  of  Trinity,  has  resigned 
the  post  of  university  lecturer  in  history  at 
Cambridge. 

Ix  his  presidential  address  on  "  The  Pro- 
gress of  Geography,"  at  the  anniversary 
moetiiig  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society 
on  Monday  last,  Sir  Mountstuart  E.  Grant- 
Duflf  was  happy  to  be  able  to  report 
that  their  efforts  to  promote  geographical 
education  at  Oxford  were  being  crowned  with 
success,  thanks  to  the  enlightened  views  now 
prevailing  there,  to  the  powerful  assistance  of 
the  Warden  of  Merton  and  other  friends  in 
high  place,  and  to  the  zeal  and  high  intelligence 
of  Mr.  TVIackindor,  who  was  rapidly  winning 
not  only  golden  opinions  for  himself,  but  an 
exoc^llent  place  for  his  science  on  the  banks  of 
the  Isis.  Negotiations  were  now  in  progress 
which  would,  ho  hoped,  result  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  travelling  scholarship  at  the  joint 
expense  of  the  society  and  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  On  Tuesday,  Convocation  at  Oxford 
voted  a  grant  of  £oO  for  four  years,  to  meet  a 
like  sum  provided  by  the  Geographical  Society, 
for  a  scholarship  to  be  held  by  a  student 
engaged  in  geographical  rese.arch. 

The  Oxford  Mayazine  records  the  acquisition 
of  historical  relics  by  two  colleges.  The  late 
Dr.  Bloxam  has  bequeathed  to  the  President  of 
Magdalen  Addison's  shoe-buckles,  together 
with  six  chairs  and  a  lamp-stand,  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  president's  lodgings ;  and  Mr. 
Henry  Willett,  of  Brighton — who  is  not,  we 
believe,  himself  a  university  man — has  had, 
restored,  in  order  to  bo  returned  to  Queen's 
College,  a  battered  effigy  of  Queen  Philippa, 
which  had  for  long  been  lying  neglected  in  the 
neighbouring  village  of  AVolvercote. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Lord  Ash- 
bourne, presided  last  Wednesday,  in  the  Middle 


Temple  Hall,  at  a  dinner  attended  by  Irish 
gentlemen  in  England  who  had  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  commemorate  the 
tercentenary  of  their  University. 

The  senate  of  Durham  University  have 
adopted  a  scheme  for  two  new  degrees — that  of 
Bachelor  and  Doctor  in  Hygiene.  Candidates 
for  the  forn!er,  who  must  be  already  registered 
medical  practitioners,  will  be  required  to  have 
spent  one  year  of  professional  study  at  the 
Newcastle^on-Tyne  College  of  Medicine. 
Candidates  for  the  latter  must  further  have 
been  engaged  for  two  years  in  practice  as 
medical  officers  of  health. 

The  University  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
has  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  affiliation 
at  Cambridge. 

Tl[E  annual  meeting  of  the  Chelsea  centre  of 
the  University  Extension  Society  will  be  held 
at  St.  Mark's  College  on  Thursday  next,  June 
2j,  at  8.30  p.m.,  with  Lord  Monkswell  in  the 
chair.  The  certificates  will  be  presented  to 
students  by  the  Marchioness  of  llipon ;  and  a 
lecture  on  "  India,"  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides,  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Tupper. 

We  may  mention  here  the  article  on  "  Oxford," 
which  has  been  contributed  to  the  new  edition 
of  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia  (Vol.  VIII.)  by  the 
Eev.  Andrew  Clark.  It  covers  sixteen  closely 
printed  columns,  and  m.ay  be  called  exhaustive 
— alike  of  the  topography,  the  history,  and  the 
educational  system.  This  last  is  almost  entirely 
ignored  in  the  corresponding  article  in  the 
Ji'/ici/rliqieiedia  Britaiinica,  which  is  also  much 
shorter.  The  only  omission  we  h.avc  noticed  is 
any  reference  to  the  extinction  of  at  least  two 
historic  Halls  in  recent  years.  But  Mr.  Clark 
has  not  only  written  a  condensed  guide-book 
to  the  town  and  the  university,  he  has  also 
foimd  space  to  include  not  a  little  criticism. 
After  giving  a  table  of  the  honours  lists  for 
1S90,  in  which  the  several  branches  of  science 
are  classified,  he  adds  : 

' '  A  comparison  of  the  above  table  with  the  list  of 
professors,  lecturers,  and  demonstrators  yields  the 
ridiculous  result  that,  to  produce  26  candidates 
graduating  iu  honours  in  science,  the  university 
employs  a  staff  of  27  teachers,  and  that  these 
require  the  assistance  of  several  college  lecturers." 

And  again,  when  enumerating  the  features 
which  distinguish  Oxford  from  other  uni- 
versities, ho  says : 

' '  The  Oxford  course  is  entirely  out  of  touch  with 
the  professional  education  of  the  country.  The 
Oxford  undergraduate,  entering  the  university  at 
19  or  20,  finds  himself  at  23  or  24,  after  the 
expenditure  of  £800  or  ClOOO,  and  the  formation 
of  idle  habits  and  expensive  tastes,  with  his  whole 
life  to  begin  afresh." 

Some  severe  but  not  unjust  comments  are  like- 
wise passed  upon  "the  excessive  hrxury  and 
idleness  "  of  the  students.  It  is  curious,  too, 
for  one  who  remembers  the  reforming  enthu- 
siasm of  twenty  years  ago,  to  find  the  old 
system  of  prize  fellowships  described  as  the 
"  best  feature  "  of  Oxford. 


ORIGINAL  VERSE. 

the  chaum  oe  the  kue. 

Why  do  you  come  to  disturb  mef 

I  laid  you  away  to  rest, 
With  red  rose-leaves  for  your  pillow, 

And  rosemary  over  your  breast. 

There  was  lavender  all  around  you, 
I  knew  that  your  grave  was  deep  ; 

There  were  king-cups  growing  above  you, 
And  yet  you  have  stirr'd  in  your  sleep. 

I  promised  that  you  should  have  flowers  ; 

And  X  did  not  forget  the  rue  ; 
But  sometimes  I  think  you  forgot,  dear, 

All  the  old-world  spells  that  I  knew. 


You  said  that  I  must  not  remember. 

But  bury  you  out  of  my  sight ; 
I  might  strew  the  rod  rose-leaves  upon  you, 

Aud  then  must  forget  you  quite. 

But  I  knew  you  would  one  day  waken, 

If  only  the  rue  was  there  ; 
That  the  past  it  would  all  come  back,  dear, 

Some  day  when  the  skies  were  fair. 
You  know  that  you  bade  me  forget,  dear, 

All  the  love  that  you  told  long  ago  ; 
To  bury  it  deep,  nor  regret  you. 

It  had  passed  with  the  last  year's  snow. 

But  for  years  I  hoped  you  would  waken, 
For  I  knew  that  the  rue  it  was  there ; 

But  I  thought  that  the  charm  was  broken, 
No  answer  there  came  to  my  prayer. 

And  now  you  have  slept  so  soundly, 

'Mid  roses,  rosemary,  and  rue. 
That  I  have  had  time  to  remember 

It  was  I,  not  you,  that  were  true. 

But  the  charm  it  has  worked,  aud  you  waken  ; 

The  spell  of  the  rue  holds  you  fast ; 
The  grave  has  no  power  to  keep  you, 

Your  love  it  is  mine  at  last. 

And,  dear,  you  should  not  repio  leh  me, 

Kemember  that  I  was  true ; 
Red  roses  aud  rosemary  wither. 

You  took  no  heed  of  the  rue. 

But  yet  for  the  sake  of  the  past,  dear, 
And  the  days  e'er  you  jiroved  untrue, 

I  would  I  had  left  you  to  sleep,  dear, 
With  never  the  charm  of  the  rue. 

Florence  Peacock. 


OBITUARY. 

JOHN    BOXWELL. 


John  Boxwell,  B.C.S.,  Commissioner  of 
Dacca,  one  of  the  Indian  civilians  who,  like 
Colebrooke,  were  equally  distinguished  as 
administrators  and  as  scholars,  died  last  month, 
of  cholera,  at  the  seat  of  his  commissionership. 
The  following  order  by  the  Lieut. -Governor 
of  Bengal  appears  in  the  Ctilcuita  Gazette  of 
May  20,  1891,  and  records  the  opinion  of  tho 
local  government  under  which  Mr.  Boxwell 
served  : 

"  The  18th  May,  1891.— The  Lieutenant-Governor 
has  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  loss  which  the 
Government  aud  the  public  have  sustained  in  the 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  John  Boxwell,  C.S.,  Com- 
missioner of  Dacca,  and  formerly  Commissioner  of 
Patna.  An  accomplished  scholar  of  wide  and 
varied  culture,  his  largo  sympathies  and  elevated 
character  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact  during  his  long  service  in  Bengal. 
Sir  Charles  Elliott  wishes  to  express  his  personal 
sympathy  with  the  general  sorrow  which  will  be 
felt  at  the  death  of  one  who  was  not  less  loved  iu 
his  private  life  than  esteemed  as  a  public  officer." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  such  a  man 
received  none  of  the  honours  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  has  scattered  so  profusely  during 
the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  Boxwell  is  known  to  tho  readers  of 
the  AcwDEMY  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Philological  Society  as  the  author  of  a  remark- 
able Latin  version  of  /Jgvoda  x.  108  in 
tho  metre  of  the  original  (tho  Academy 
for  November  20,  1886,  p.  245),  a  paper  on 
the  place  of  Sanskrit  in  the  development  of 
Aryan  speech  in  India  (Academy,  Februaiy 
12,  1887,  pp.  Ill),  IIT),  and  a  report  on 
the  language  of  the  Santals  (whom  he  ruled  as 
Commissioner  for  gome  years),  which  has 
appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philological 
Society.  Ho  also  contributed  to  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta.  His  gift  for 
language  was  sedulously  cultivated;  thus 
during  one  of  his  furloughs  he  attended  Prof. 
Bi-ugmann's  lectures  and  mastered  the  methods 
of  the  modern  philology. 

In  his  honesty,  energy,  and  charm  of  manner 
Mr.  Boxwell  resembled  his  countryman,  Lord 
Mayo.    Like  Lord  Mayo,  too,  he  was  a  good 
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rider,  a  keen  sportsman,  and,  physically,  a 
veritable  Svof  at>Spiy.  He  leaves  a  widow,  five 
children,  and  many  mournful  friends. 

W.  S. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  ornament  of  the  June  Livre  Modrrne  (the 
last  number  of  the  third  volume  of  that  in- 
genious publication)  is  a  full-page  lithograph, 
or  rather  aquatint  etching,  after  no  less  a  per- 
son  than    the   mighty   and   naughty   Felicien 
Eops,  as  much  in  his  peculiar  style  as  could  bo 
ventured    on    in    a    publication    intended   for 
general  reading.     A  sober  bibliophile  sits   in 
an  armchair  studying  a  folio  ;  but  on  the  back 
of  that  armchair  and  comfortably  supporting 
herself    also    on    the    bibliophile's    neck    and 
shoulders  is  a  gigantic  female  figure  with  as 
little  clothes  on  as  Mrs.  Midshipman  Easy  had 
when  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy  first  saw  her,  and 
probably  less.     She  is   masterlj^  enough,  this 
siKxnha  insidens,  and  considerably  more  decent 
than  some  saints  of  our  English  Academicians' 
creating.     The  letterpress  contains  a  bundle  of 
unpublished  letters  (we  hope,  by-the-way,  that 
this  fashion  will  not  make  its  way  into  Eng- 
land),  M.    Gausseron's   usual   comjite-reiidu   of 
recent  books,  and  the  index  for  the  half-year. 


(ut  Graece  dioara)  tfi  tUv  fVJfxa.  Suo  igitur  in 
foro  iuventuti  Acadcmicae  iudex  nullus  erit 
beniguior,  nullus  gratiosior.  Idjui,  avium 
ferarum  venator  acerrimus,  quot  in  campia  quantas 
strages  edidit.  Scientiarum  amore  iustinotus,  quot 
terras  longinquus  obivit.  Etiam  papiliouum 
genera  minutisi^ima,  microlepidoptera  nominata, 
curiositate  subtilissima  perscrutatus  est,  rerum 
naturam  in  minimis  quoque  maximam  esse  arbi- 
tratus.  Musea  vero  nostra  rerum  naturae  illus- 
trandae  dedicata ,  quot  et  quantis  munerjbus  omavit. 
Nuper  autem,  cum  id  agebatur  ut  Academiae 
inter  studia  etiam  agri  culturae  locus  tribueretur, 
Academiae  coubiliia  quauta  cum  diguitate,  quanta 
cum  comitate  iuterfuit.  Ergo  ecientia  ilia, 
senectutis  inter  voluptates  a  Tullio  laudata,  patriae 
totius  ad  communem  fructum,  etiam  iuventutis 
nostrae  inter  studia  fortasse  aliquaudo  numerabitur. 
Qua  de  re  ut  TuUii  verbis  utar,  '  possum  persequi 
permulta  oblectamenta  rerum  rusticarum,  sed  ea 
ipsa  quae  dixi  sentio  fuisse  longiora.'  " 


We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the 
Jierite  i/ks  BiMlothajiics  (Paris  :  Bouillon),  which 
is  edited  by  M.  Emile  Chatelain.  Its  object  is 
not  to  compete  with  the  many  bibliographical 
reviews  that  are  already  published  in  Prance, 
but  to  supply  to  library  officials  the  means  of 
making  their  stores  better  known  to  "the 
studious  public."  Consistently  with  this  con- 
ception, the  throe  first  articles  have  to  do— not 
with  library  appliances,  nor  even  with  books — 
but  with  MSS.  M.  H.  Omont  prints,  from  the 
British  Museum,  the  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of 
the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Lobbes,  near  Liege, 
drawn  up  in  the  year  1049 ;  M.  Chatelain  him- 
self gives  an  account  of  the  library  of  the 
College  du  Tresorier,  at  Paris,  tracing  all  the 
MSS.  from  it  that  are  now  known  to  exist ;  and  he 
also  identifies  a  new  leaf  of  a  fragmentary  MS. 
of  Virgil  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  which 
he  has  already  described  in  the  Melanijes  lienicr. 
The  reviews  likewise  are  almost  entirely  con- 
cerned with  cataloguesof  MSS.  There  is,  how- 
over,  one  article  which  our  librarians  will  be 
interested  to  note  :  an  appeal,  signed  by  M.  Ch. 
Mortet,  of  the  Bibliotheque  Sainte-Genevieve, 
for  the  establishment  of  an  association  of  French 
librarians,  after  the  pattern  of  those  in  America, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany. 


THE  HONORARY  DEGREES  AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 
The  following  are  the  speeches  delivered  by  the 
Public  Orator,  Dr.  Sandys,  in  presenting  to  the 
vice-chancellor  the  several  distinguished  persons 
on  whom  honorary  degrees  were  conferred  at 
Cambridge  on  June  16  : 

Lord  Walsinoham. 
"Slultum  in  summo  Seueschallo  uostro  nuper 
amisimus  ;  qui  duodetriginta  annos  amplissimo  illo 
functus  officio,  aureo  numismate  carmini  heioico 
Latino  per  annos  complures  donate,  et  intignem 
litterarum  humaniorum  amorem  et  eximiam  erga 
Academiam  beuevolcutiam  festabatur.  Carmen 
autem  audietia  hodie  praemio  illius  oruatum, 
carmen  Timoleontis  iu  laudem  conscriptum,  qui 
olim  Crimisi  (ut  meministia)  ad  ripam  progressus 
militibus  tuis  omiue  tristi  attonitia  egregie  ostendit 
apii  coronam  non  mortuorum  modo  sepulcris  eed 
etiam  ante  omnia  victonmi  frontibus  eese  idoneam. 
Ergo  Seneschalli  a  nobis  abrepti  sepulcro  corona 
noftra  quantulacumque  non  sine  reverentia 
imposita,  hodie  successorem  eius  illusfrem, 
CHtaminum  comijlurium  victorem,  libenter 
coronamus.  Olim  Etonae,  postea  Cantabrigiae, 
in  ludo  campestri  epectapdus,  saepenumero  erftt 


The  Marquis  or  Di  ffeuin-  and  Ava. 
"  Titulo  nostro  primum  omnium  hodie  omamus 
virum  titulis  quam  phirimis  aliunde  decoratum, 
qm  (ne  minora  commeraorem)  orbis  terrarum  in 
regionibua  inter  sese  remotiasimis,  inter  omnium 
approbationem  Keginae  ipsius  vicariua  exstitit. 
Quid  referam  sex  annoa  in  provincia  Canadenai 
fehciter  exactos,  ubi  (ut  poefao  locum  ab  ipso 
quondam  non  sine  lepore  laudatum  usurpem) 

Hyporionis  inatar 
Solis  in  occidui  solio  Hammaute  sedebat ; 
ubi  |occidentis  usqiie  ad  ultimum   sinum'   inter 
omnium  plauaus   velut  triumphans   ibat;    ubi   in 
eolouiia    illis    fidelissimis    i{egiuam    erga    ipsam 
amorem   indies   flagrautiorcm  iucendebat;'     (^uid 
annos  quattuor  dicam  imperio  nostro  inter  Indos 
non  modo  prudenter  conaervando  sed  etiam  fortiter 
prorogando  dedicates ':'    Etenim  in  orientem  versus 
solem  regionem    ipsa    Britannia   tribus    partibus 
maiorem  imperio  uostro  addidit,  novo  cognomiue 
Burmanicus  ajjpellari  meritua.     Idem  iu  legalion- 
ibus  obeundis  quam   exercitatus,  quam   praeclare 
versatus.     Olim  iu  Syria  Christianorum  sanguiuia 
vmdex ;  postea  velut  uuo  tenore  Petropolis  a  pruinij 
Bospori  atque  adeo  Nili  ad  soles  trausiit,  quolibet 
sub    caelo    ubique    felix,    etiam    Italiae    iu    luce 
aliquaudo  non  miuus  quam  antea  illustris  futurua. 
Legati   sane  inter   virtutea   tacitumitas   quaedam 
uon  immerito  mimeratur,  quae  in  hoc  certe  viro 
cum      admirabili     couseutanea     est     eloquentia. 
Oratoris      igitur     eloquentissimi,      comoediamm 
Ecriploris    lepidissimi    pronepos,    neque    una    iu 
tellure   neque   ima  iu  iiugua  dedit  insignia  elo- 
qucutiae  documenta.     Olim  etiam  in  ultima  Thule 
Latine  locutus,  postea  semel  saltem  Graecam  inter 
Canadenses,  Persicam  inter  Indos,  Gallicam  coram 
Galliae  comoedis  praestantist^imis  habuit  orationem. 
Patrio  autem  iu   sermone  quam  promptus,  quam 
peritus,  quam  perfectus  diceudi  artifex.     Nuper 
yitam     ante    actam    memoria    remensus,     etiam 
iuventuti  Caledonicae,  prudentissimis  mortalium 
JVIeutor  fuit.     Neque  vero  verbis  dicendis  magis 
quam  rebus  gerendis  studuit,  sed  ubique  terranmi 
trans  lata  maria  gloriae  Britannicae  velut  imaginem 
ante  oculos  babuit,  nihil  antiquius  arbitratua  quam 
Britauniae  famam  veterem  factis  extendere,  nihil 
pulchrius  quam  patriae  prodesse." 

Silt  Alfuei)  Lyall. 
"  In  imperii  nostri  Indici  quasi  corpoie  non 
fatis  est  quod  caput  egregium  gubemat  omnia; 
etiam  bracchiorum,  pectoris,  celerorum  membro- 
rum,  opuE  est  auxilio.  Viii  autem  huiusce  pru- 
dentia  et  eapientia  imperio  nostro  longinquo  diu 
profuerunt.  Ibi  primum  domesticia,  deinde 
externis  rebus  admiuistrandia  praepositus,  ludiae 
septcntrionalis  provinciae  mediae  maxima  cum 
laude  erat  praefectua.  Quod  si  ilia  demum  beata 
est  civitas,  in  qua  aut  phUosophi  regnant  aut  reges 
philosophantur,  quam  fortunata  erat  Ula  imperii 
nostri  provincia  ubi  eodem  iu  icctore  et  philosophi 
et  proconsulis  partes  erant  feliciter  consociatae. 
Originum  autiquarum  in  studiis  eruditis  versatus, 
idem  nostri  saeculi  iu  negotiis  agendis  erat  in- 
defessus.  Nuper,  maguo  laborum  epatio  decurso, 
patriae  redditus,  consilio  ludico  summa  cum 
dignitate  adscriptus  est.  Interim  ne  subsicivi 
quidem  temporis  otium  perire  passus,  quanquam 
lyram  ipsam  non  neglexit,  sermonis  pedesfris 
Mu;am  eeveiiorem  sumwo  cuui  fructu  coluit.     Iu 


versibus  quidem  eius  hominum  vita  qualis  inter 
Indos  philosophanti  appareat,  patet  quari  votiva  in 
tabella  non  miuus  fideliter  descripta  quam  ipsius 
imago  quae,  a  pictore  exiiuio  nuper  depicta,  princi- 
pum  Indioorum  in  cum  benevolentiam  iu  per- 
petuum  testabitur.  Ceteris  aut«m  in  scriptis  ijuam 
praeclare  ostendit,  et  in  proviuciis  domi  adminis- 
trandis  et  in  rebus  foras  gerendis,  inter  nostrum 
imperium  Indicum  et  Komanorum  imperium  anti- 
quum quanta  similitudo  intercedat.  Idem  quam 
erudite,  quam  luculenter,  etiam  de  Indiae  religion- 
ibus  diaputat.  Ceterum  tanto  de  argumento  plura 
hodie  dicere  non  nostrum  est :  crastino  die  in  hoc 
ipso  loco  ipsum  audietis." 

Sir  AitrHiiiALD  Geikie. 
"Salutanuis  deiuceps  virum  et  scientiarum  et 
litterarum  laude  illustrem,  in  Academia  Ediueun 
quondivm  geologiae  profe.ssorem,  ;i!ritanniie  et 
Hibemiae  cxplorationi  gcologicae  praepos-itum, 
societatis  Regiae  socium,  societatis  geologicae 
praesidem,  societatis  denique  Britannicae  scientia- 
rum terminis  prorogandis  praesidem  designatum. 
Geologiae  et  geographiae  studiosorum  in  manibus 
suntscripta  eius  plurima,  pcientiis  illis  aut  docendis 
autillustrandisdestinata.  Etiam  aliisloquunturlibri 
eius  elegantifsime  couscripti,  quorum  in  uuo  Cale- 
doniae  montes  vallescjuo  perimmensamsaeculorum 
seriem  causis  cotidianis  miuutatim  exaculptas  fuisse 
demonstrat ;  in  altero  vitam  et  res  geatas  geologi 
magni,  quern  Siluriae  regera  nominaverim,  ea  quae 
par  est  dignitate  describit.  Viri  talis  laburibus 
non  modo  geologiae  fiuea  latius  indies  propaguntur, 
sed  etiam  populo  universo  studia  ilia  praoclara 
commendantur. ' ' 

Du.  W.  H.  Flower. 
"  Quod  e  sapieutibus  septem  uuus  dixisse  fertur, 
°CX^  ivopa  S«i{fi,  de  hoc  certe  viro,  per  honorum 
cursum  satis  longum  probate,  verum  esse  constat. 
Regio  Chirurgorum  in  CoUegio,  primum  museo 
eonservando  praepodtus,  deinde  physiologiam  et 
comparativam  quae  dicitur  anatomiam  professus 
deiuceps  Musei  Britannici  aedificio  novo  rerum' 
naturae  studiis  dedicate  praefectm  est.  Idem 
societafi  et  zoologicae,  et  anthropologicae,  et 
Britannicae,  maxima  cum  laude  praefuit.  In 
museis  autem  ordinandia  quam  pcrspicax  :  in 
scientiarum  studiis  populo  toti  commendandis 
quam  disertus ;  hominum  in  diversis  generibu  s 
capitis  mensura  inter  sese  distinguendis  quam  sub- 
tilis;  maris  denique  in  monstria  immensis  descri- 
beudis  quam  minutus.  Ergo,  velut  alter  Nep- 
tunus,  intra  regni  sui  finea  etiam  '  immania  cete ' 
suo  sibi  iure  vindicat ;  idem,  anthropologiae 
quoque  iu  studiia  versatus,  ne  barbaras  quidem 
gentes  contempsit,  sed,  velut  alter  Chremes,  homo 
est ;  human!  nil  a.  se  alienum  putat." 

M.  Elias  Metschnikofv. 

"Sequitur  deiuceps  vir,  qui  scientiarum  in 
provinciis  duabua,  et  in  zoologia  et  in  bacteriologia 
quae  dicitur,  famam  insignem  est  adeptus.  Primum 
Ponti  Euxini  in  litore  septentriouali  zoologiam 
professus,  multa  de  niorphologia  animalium,  quae 
invertebrata  uomiuantur,  accuratistime  di?seruit. 
Deinde  Parisiis  rerum  naturae  iuvestigatori  cele- 
berrimo  adiutor  datua,  eis  potistimum  caui^is  per- 
scrutandis  operam  dedit,  per  quas  genere  ab  humane 
morborum  impetus  hostilea  pofseut  propulsari. 
Nam,  velut  hominum  in  mentibus  virtutea  et  vitia 
inter  sese  conlligunt,  non  aliter  animantium  in 
corporibus  contra  pestium  exercilus  copiae  quaedam 
sanitatis  et  salutis  minis!  rae  concertare  perhibentur. 
llentis  quidem  certamen  olim  in  carmine  heroico, 
Psychomachia  nomiuato,  Prudentius  narravit. 
Inter  eos  autem  qui  corporis  certamen  experimen- 
tis  exquisitis  nuper  expHcaverunt,  locum  insignem 
sibi  vindicat  vir  quidam  summa  morum  modcstia 
praeditus,  qui,  velut  vates  tacer,  proelium  illud 
sibi  sumpsit  celebraudum,  in  quo  tot  cellulae 
vagantes,  quasi  milites  procursautes,  morborum 
semina  maligna  corripiunt,  correpta  comprimunt, 
compressa  extinguunt.  Talium  virorum  auxilio 
febrium  cohortea  paulatim  proJligantur,  et  generis 
humani  saluti  novum  indies  afferturiucrementum." 

Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 

"Etiam  Musae  historicae  cultorem  illustrem, 
Academiae  celeberrimae  Dubliniensis  alumuum, 
hodie  salutamua.  Diu  l§gentium  in  manibus 
fuenxnt  opera  ilia  magna  stilo  luoido  conscripta  et 
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Europae  in  historia  tractanda  occupata,   quorum 

in  uno  dc  vi  rationis  in  liominum  opiniouibus  com- 

niutaudis  disputat;   in  altcro  de  sacculi  cuiufque 

moiibus  inter  Augusti  et  Caroli  Magui  aetates  dis- 

Mrit.     Opere  in  utroquediu  agnovimus  scriptorem 

et.  doctriua   varia    et  veritatia   amore  insignem. 

Hodie  vcro  euudem  titulo  nostro  idcirco  decora- 

nius  quod,   uon  iam  Europae  totius  fed  patriae 

potiuf-   hibtoriam  aggressus,  saeculi  prioris  rebus 

f;estis  enarratis,  opus  ingens  ad  tinem  feliciter  per- 

duxit.  (iuot  Thucydidee  libros  bello  Pcloponneeiaco 

uarraudo  dedicavit,  totidem  volumiua  magna,  uon 

minorem  veritatis  amorem  teftantia,  saeculi  unius 

ubus  gestis  conscribendis  consecravit.     Opere  in 

tuto  libentcr  admiramur  scriptorem  vcracem,  sine 

ullo  partium   studio  fidelem,  rem    viuamquamque 

tin ios-itate  minuta  prof equentem.     Iliberniae  vero, 

jiatriae  cius  natalis,  anuales  nemo  adhuc  minutius, 

nemo  accuratius  exploravit ;   quod  patriae  totius, 

liis  praesertim  temporibus,  quantum  intersit,  (luis 

L-f-t  quin  statira  agnoscat ;-     Qui  quondam  patriae 

natalis  duces    ingenue   admirabatur,    nunc   certe 

patriae  universae  commoda  ante  omnia  putat  esse 

praepononda.     (^ua  de  re  audite  paulisper  Tullium 

ipsnm  in  libro  de   Legibus  incripto  disserentem. 

■  ( Imuibus  municipibus  duas  esse  ceuseo  patrias, 

imam  naturae,  alteram  civi(atis,...fed  necesse  est 

caritate    eam    praestare   quae.,.uniTerFae   civitatis 

<'^t,   pro  qua  mori  et  cui  nos  totos  dedere  et  in 

qua   nostra    omnia    ponere    et    quasi   con«eerare 

debemns.     Dulcis  autcm  nou  multo  secus  est  ilia 

quae  geuuit  qu  im  ilia  quae  excepit.     Itaque  banc 

uieam    esse    patriam    prorsiis    uunquam    uegabo, 

dnm  sit  ilia  maior,  hacc  in  ea  contiueatur.'  "     {De 

J.djilus,  ii.  2  !j  5.) 

Heuu  Antoxin  Dvokak. 
"  Oratoribug  autiquis  in  peroratione  praesertim 
auimi  motus  varios  aut  excitare  aut  sedare  licebat : 
an  is  musicae  magistris  idem  facere  nbique  licet. 
Ergo  nos  quoque,  statim  peroraturi,  virum  libeuter 
liiudamus  in  animi  affectibus  inter  sese  diversissi- 
mis  arte  musica  exprimendis  sollertissimum.  Olim 
liohemiae  in  rure  remote  in  lueem  editus,  et  per 
ardua,  per  adversa,  iu  altiora  evectus,  patriae 
faiuam  suo  illustravit  ingeuio,  patriae  in  arte 
mutifja  quicquid  proprium  esset  fideliter  interpre- 
tatus.  Testautur  cantus  eius  vocibus  duabus 
nccommodati,  Moraviae  Mu.^as  ipsas  spirare  vifi ; 
testantur  choreae  Slavonicae,  quae  fautoris  et 
adiutoris  eius  magni  choreas  Hungaricas  aemulan- 
tur;  testantur  symphoniae,  partim  elegorum  modis 
flebilibus  contristatae,  partim  fldium  furore  tre- 
mendo  agitatae  ;  testatur  denique,  velut  Lemurum 
e  regno  egresfa,  formidulosa  sponsae  per  tenebras 
abieptae  tabula.  Idem  arte  (jnali  etiam  alienigen- 
arum  muticam  aut  aliquatenus  imitaudo  aut  in 
melius  commutando  expressit,  sive  tribuum  erran- 
tium  cantus  tristes  eifingit,  sive  Italorum  carmina 
sacra  misericordiam  nioventia  operis  magni  argu- 
mentum  sibi  sumit.  (iua  de  re  non  aliorum  egetis 
le.'ilimonio ;  vos  de  matre  dolorosa,  iuxta  crucem 
Ucrimosa,  carmen  hestemo  die  egregie  recitatum 
audivistis." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

DISCOVERY    OF    A    FRAGMENT    OF   "  THE 
SUEPHEED    OF  HERMAS." 

Trinity  College,  DubUn  :  June  15, 1891. 

It  will  interest  readers  of  the  Academy  who 
study  palaeography  to  know  that  we  have 
identified  the  text  reproduced  by  Wilcken  iu 
the  third  of  his  recent  Tafdn  ;:i<r  iiUereii  (jricch- 
isehen  I'alaedfjraphie.  He  entitles  it  "  Bruoh- 
stiick  einer  nubekanuten  (:-)  Christlich-theolog- 
ischen  .Schrift,"  and  gives  the  decipherment 
of  a  few  lines. 

Mr.  Bernard,  my  colleague  who  recently 
identified  the  fragments  of  Cyril  in  the  Petrie 
papyri,  read  it  with  me  yesterday;  and  he 
brings  me  the  news  that  he  has  found  the  text 
in  the  8econd  Similitude  of  T/ie  Shepherd  i,f 
Ifi-rmas.  The  fragments  of  the  next  column 
visible  in  the  right  are  from  the  Fourth 
Similitude. 

The  text  is  on  papyrus,  not  in  book  shape, 
but  in  parallel  columns.  The  handwriting  may 
be  as  old  as  any  extant  of  the  Shepherd.  In 
any  case  it  gives  quite  a  new  interest  to  the 
friigment  to  have  its  author  and  context  deter- 
mined. The  passage  has  some  variations  from 
the  text  published  by  Harnack.  "Whether  they 
are  important  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  Mr. 
Bernard  is  preparing  a  critical  notice. 

J.  P.  Mahaffy. 


MR.  ISAAC  TAYLOR  ON  SICILIAN  HISTORY. 

Wells,  Somerset :  June  15, 1891. 

The  Ac.-iDEMY  is  one  of  the  few  places  where 
one  answers  one's  critics.  But  I  do  not.  think 
that  I  should  have  answered  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor's 
two  articles  on  my  History  of  Sicily,  if  he  had 
only  kept  to  generalities,  and  had  not  in  some 
cases  ventured  to  meddle  with  facts. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  Mr.  Taylor  and  I 
should  look  at  the  history  of  the  world  from 
different  points  of  view.  I  am  <piXni-i]fio\  tiiv 
<t>vaiif ;  I  am  also  (pi\f\\r)i',  or  rather  what  Lord 
Strangford  used  to  ca,\l<i>i\opunf7os.  Mr.  Taylor 
is  clearly  <pi\ufiapBopiii ;  he  seems  also  to  have 
taken  the  famous  oath  xa!  rf  i{iii<f  KaK6yi)vs  taoixai. 
About  such  things  it  is  no  use  crying.  Ho 
certainly  will  not  convince  me,  and  I  have  still 
less  hope  of  convincing  him,     I  will  only  tell 


him  that  he  is  wrong  as  a  matter  of  fact  when 
he  says,  "  Mr.  Freeman  constantly  allows  his 
views  on  the  Eastern  Question  to  colour  his 
narrative."  By  "  tlie  Eastern  Question  "Mr. 
iaylor  most  likely  means  some  matter  of  our 
own  day,  say  the  betrayal  of  Joannina,  or  the 
present  state  of  Armenia.  It  is  possible  that 
my  views  of  those  events  may  be  coloured  by 
the  belief  that  I  learned,  from  the  opening 
chapters  of  Herodotus,  a  much  older  and  wider 
iiastem  Question.  In  any  case  that  is  the 
order  of  thought,  and  not  the  other. 

Mr.  Taylor  complains  that  I  use  the  words 
tyrant'  and  "barbarian"  in  their  Greek 
sense.  Writing  on  a  scientific  subject,  I  do  use 
scientific  terms  in  their  scientific  sense.  Mr. 
Taylor  can  use  them  in  any  penny-a-liner's 
sense  that  he  pleases.  He  may,  if  he  likes,  say 
that  Gelon  "  received  an  ovation"  on  his  return 
to  Syracuse.  I  shall  keep  the  word  for 
MaroeUus.  He  may  say  that  the  army  of 
Himilkon  was  "  decimated  "  in  the  marshes  by 
Syracuse.  I  shall  not  say  so  unless  Mr.  Taylor 
can  show  me  the  exact  figures.  It  is,  in  Mr. 
Taylor's  view,  "pedantic  and  invidious"  to 
use  the  word  "barbarian"  systematically  as 
the    term    to    designate    a    highly    civilised 


had  thought  that  I  had  drawn  a  not  unkind 
picture  of  GehJn ;  but  Mr.  Taylor  is  dissatisfied 
with  my  treatment  of  all  tyrants.  To  tyrants, 
according  to  Mr.  Taylor,  was  owing  "the 
crushing  defeat  of  Carthage  at  Himera  which 
(/are  the  Oreehs  the  (hminion  e.f  the  island."  1 
have  had  my  say  about  Himera,  at  which  I 
think  Gelun  would  not  be  displeased ;  but  it  is 
from  Mr.  Taylor  that  I  hear  for  the  first  time 
that  the  battle  "  gave  the  Greeks  the  dominion 
of  the  island."  I  will  not  dispute  with  him 
about  democracy,  a  word  which  he  oddly  thinks 
synonymous  with  "  mob-rule."  I  shall  .some 
day  get,  and  I  hope  he  will  too,  to  the  great 
definition  of  frifLOKparla,  given  by  Athenagoras. 
I  will  only  say  that  Mr.  Taylor  objects  to 
my  "historical  parallels"  as  "frequently  mis- 
leading and  always  inexact."  I  could  have 
told  Mr.  Taylor  beforehand  that  all  historical 
parallels  are  "inexact."  No  event  can  exactly 
reproduce  any  earlier  event,  if  only  because  the 
earlier  event  has  gone  befoie  it.  But,  when  used 
with  this  caution,  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
historical  parallels  are  "misleading."  But  when 
Mr.  Taylor  goes  on  to  draw  his  own  historical 
parallels  between  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the 
"lynching  of  Tyndarion  " at  Syracuse,  and  the 
late  "  lynching"  of  Italians  at  New  Orleans,  I 
venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Taylor's  nan-ative  is 
a  little  "coloured"  by  his  "views"  of  recent 
events — in  short,  that  his  parallel  is  not  only 
"inexact,"  which  it  cannot  help  being,  but 
even  altogether  "  misleading." 

About  skulls  I  will  not  dispute  one  word 
with  Mr,  Taylor.  I  do  not  think  the  time  for 
so  doing  has  come.  My  grandchildren  and 
Mr.  Taylor's  may  perhaps  dispute  about  them  to 
some  profit ;  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  our- 
selves. Meanwhile,  Mr.  Taylor  is  well  employed 
in  getting  together  all  the  facts  that  ho  can 
find  about  skulls  ;  but  he  will  be  wiser  if  ho 
keeps  himself  from  forming  theories. 

It  is  comforting  to  be  told  that  I  am  less 
"  i»n))iesA(:(Z  in  entangling  details  "  than  I  was 
in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Norman  Comjiieit. 
It  is  comforting,  because,  though  I  do  not 
exactly  know  what  "immeshed"  moans,  it 
sounds  us  if  it  meant  something  unpleasant. 
But  it  seems  that,  in  the  History  of  Sirili/,  as 
"compared  with  the  earlier  volumes  of  the 
Ndrinan  ('di«/nest,"  I  escape  being  "immeshed 
in  entangling  details  "  by  "judiciously  reserving 
them  for  appendices  of  ample  bulk."  In  the 
first  volume  of  the  Norman  Conqtieal  there  are 
seventy-one  appendices,  some  of  them  of ' '  ample 
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bulk,"  most  of  tlicm  dealing  with  "details" 
which  were  possibly  "  entangling."  In  the 
first  volume  of  the  Jlistury  af  tiii-ihj  the  appen- 
dices have  shrunk  to  twenty-one. 

But  Mr.  Taylor  goes  on  to  say  that  I  am 
"more    at  home   with   the    topographic    and 
literary  evidence  than  with  certain  subsidiary 
sources  of  information,  v;hic]i  he  had  im  ix-rxision 
to  tise  in  hia  jireiinns  irorh'S."     When  I  have  to 
"deal  with  numismatics,  epigraphy,  and  pre- 
historic archaeology,  or  with  any  of  the  phfisiml 
sciences,  such  as  geology,  or  anthropology,  his 
touch  is  rather  that  of  an  amateur  than  that  of 
a  master."     I  keep  aloof  the  -ologies,  but  what 
can  Mr.  Taylor  mean  by  saying  that  I  had  "  no 
occasion    to    use    numismatics    in  my  previous 
works "  ?      Not    even  in   Sicily   itself    is    the 
evidence  of  coins  of  more  importance  than  it  is 
in  the  history   of  the   Achaian  League.      In 
dealing  with  the  history  of  that  League  I  once 
did   a   good   deal   in   the   numismatic  way   in 
fellowship  with  the  present  Lord  De  Tabley.    I 
say     in    fellowship,     because    I    believe    that 
the    result    could     not    have     been     got    at 
either    by     me     or     by     Lord     De     Tabley 
alone.      And   "immeshed"  among  the   "en- 
tangling   details "     of    an    appendix   to    the 
first    volume    of    the     Narman    OaiK/nest    Mr. 
Taylor  will  find  something  about  the  coinage 
of  Harold,  which  I  had  great  occasion  to  use  in 
that  volume.     I  cannot,  I  may  explain  to  Mr. 
Taylor,    conceive    of    any   time    in    European 
history  where  there  is  not  some  "  occasion  "  to 
"  use"  Bxmusmatics,  though  there  is  much  more 
occasion  in  some  times  than  in  others.     Still,  if 
the  word  "amateur"  means  that  I  have  not 
gone  so  deeply  into  numismatics  as  I  have  into 
some  other  things,  I  do  not  refuse  the  name. 
For  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  special  expert  in 
nimisraatics.     There  are  those  who  care  for  a 
coin  in  itself ;    I  care  only  for  it  so  far  as  it 
jiroves   something.     And  I  do  not  venture  to 
lalk  about  Sicilian  coins  without  consulting  Mr. 
Arthur  Evans.    But  by  his  help,  I  think,  I  have 
made  them  prove  a  thing  or  two,  and  I  hope, 
as  I  go  on,  to  make  them  prove  a  thing  or  two 
more.      As   for  "epigraphy,"  that  means  in- 
scriptions, and  that  means  documents  written 
on  a  certain  material.     I  think  that  I  have  said 
something  about  all  of  the  very  few  that  come 
wiihin  my  period,  and  in   Note   xxxii.   in   the 
Appendix  to  the  second  volume,  I  fancy  I  got 
fairly     "immeshed"    in     some     "entangling 
details."    Happily  Mr.  Hicks  was  good  enough 
to  keep  the  amateur  right  as  to  purely  technical 
points.     The  -ologies  I  give  up  to  Mr.  Taylor. 
I  had  no  notion  that  I  had  presumed  to  touch 
them  even  as  an  amateur.     Only  I  must  claim 
geology  in  any  case,  and  ethnology,  in  the  sense 
that  the  word  bore  when  I  was  young,  as  some- 
thing higher  than  "  physical  sciences." 

Of  numismatics  I  presume  Mr.  Taylor  is  a 
"master."  The  amateur  mind  was  therefore  a 
little  startled  at  his  very  positive  saying  that 
the  Elymiaiis  "  used  the  Phoenician  alphabet, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  early  coins  of 
Segtsta,  the  chief  Elymian  city,  are  in  the 
Phoenician  character."  Had  we  all,  one  asked, 
been  utterly  wrong  in  believing  for  so  many 
years  that  no  coin  of  Segesta  ever  bore  a 
Phoenician  legend?  The  amateur  thought 
well  to  strengthen  himself  by  the  masters.  Head 
and  Poole,  against  the  other  master,  Mr.  Taylor. 
Not  one  Phoenician  coin  of  Segesta  does  either 
of  them  know.  The  only  guess  that  I  can 
make  is  that  Mr.  Taylor  took  the  mysterious 
EIB,  or  whatever  it  is,  for  Phoenician."  And  it 
must  have  been  in  a  very  amateur  way  that 
Mr.  Taylor  read  the  opening  chapters  of  the 
sixth  book  of  Thucydides  when  he  can  give  us  as 
a  summary  of  them  that  "  the  Phoenician  Erijx 
is  rejiuted  to  have  been  originally  an  Elymian 
cit_v." 

I  must  not  be  thought  to  accept  every  charge 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  which  I  do  not  answer,     I  have 


too  much  thought  for  your  space.  But  I  must 
pick  out  one  or  two  cases.  I  will  not  argue 
with  Mr.  Taylor  about  the  Sikels.  He  seems 
to  think — for  I  do  not  above  half  understand 
him — that  the  notion  of  their  Italian  origin  is 
some  private  fancy  of  my  own,  founded  on  the 
single  word  Gela,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  the 
general  belief  of  scholars,  founded  on  the 
general  consent  of  the  ancient  writers.  That 
belief  I  largely  illustrated,  and  tried  to  bring  it 
into  its  full  prominence;  but  I  did  not  treat  it 
as  a  point  open  to  controversy.  The  point 
fairly  open  to  controversy,  and  which  I  treat  as 
such,  is  the  relation  between  Sikans  and  Sikels. 
For  the  whole  evidence  for  the  Italian  origin  of 
the  Sikels,  evidence  founded  on  a  much  wider 
examination  of  language  than  Mr.  Taylor 
thinks,  I  must  refer  to  Appendix  IV.  of  my 
first  volume.  But  one  saying  of  Mr.  Taylor's  I 
must  quote : 

"  Mr.  Freeman,  with  Itia  lunal  candour,  notes  that 
he  has  come  across  a  ritcr  Gelt,  in  Caria,  nearly 
opposite  Rhodes,  whence  came  the  founders  of  the 
Sicilian  colony  of  Gala.  TUi.s  fact  at  ouce  disposes 
of  the  argument  that  the  uasae  of  the  Sicilian  Gela 
is  necessarily  Latin." 

I  do  not  see  the  remarkable  "candour" 
shown  in  bringing  in  every  piece  of  information. 
The  compliment  is  like  another,  when  Mr. 
Taylor  saj'S  that  I  am  "  far  too  honest  to  yiirhlc 
my  authorities."  I  do  not  know  what  may  be 
the  standard  among  Mr.  Taylor's  barbarian 
acquaintance  ;  in  the  Hellenic  and  Teutonic 
fellowship  to  which  I  am  used  we  do  not  praise 
one  another  for  not  "garbling"  our  authori- 
ties, because  it  does  not  come  into  our  heads 
that  any  of  us  could  "garble"  them.  But  to 
come  back  to  Gela.  If  Mr.  Taylor  will  look  to 
p.  xxxiv.  of  my  first  volume,  he  will  .see  that 
neither  I  nor  anybody  else  ever  "  noted  "  any- 
thing about  "a  river  Gela"  in  Caria.  The 
passage  in  Stephen  of  Byzantium  to  which  I 
refer — it  woidd  almost  seem  as  if  Mr.  Taylor 
had  not  referred  to  it — stands  thus : — 

Soua-yeAo,  ir^Kii  Kaplas,  tvBa  6  Ti(poi  ^c  Toy  Kiph^, 
ws  Srj\ol  Kol  rutvofia '  KoXovai  yap  ol  Kapts  ffo\av  -rhu 
Ttitpof,  yf'Koy  5e  rlv  jSaiiAfj. 

Mr.  Taylor  seems  to  fancy  that  the  connexion 
between  ri\ir.  and  </chi  is  a  guess  of  mine.  It 
comes  from  Stephen's  article  r,\o,  where  he 
says  that  the  river  Gelas  was  so  called,  Sri  itoAA),!/ 
ndx^V  yfi'i  a  '  ravtrtv  yip  li}  'OrtKuv  (puytj  Kai  tu/v 
iiKf\iiv  yixav  XtycBai.  In  Other  words,  Stephen's 
authority  held  that  the  Sikels  called  the  river 
by  a  name  which,  in  their  Italian  (Opican  and 
Sikel)  tongue,  expressed  its  coldness.  Mr. 
Taylor  must  think  that  the  colonists,  somewhat 
unaccountably,  called  the  river  by  the  Kariau 
name  for  a  king.      I'tri  credit  is  !■ 

But  one  is  yet  further  startled  when  in  his 
second  article  Mr.  T.aylor  tells  us  that  "the 
grandson  of  Hamilcar  " — that  is,  Hannibal  the 
destroyer  of  Himera — was  "  welcomed  by  the 
Greeks  as  their  deliverer  from  the  most  odious 
of  Sj'racusan  tyrants."  Now  we  know  the  story 
only  from  Diodoros.  In  his  narrative,  Hannibal, 
()  maf^xi)!',  the  ruthless  destroyer  of  Greek 
cities,  has  not  a  single  Greek  ally ;  he  has 
some  Greek  mercenaries,  who  are  melted  to 
pity  at  his  treatment  of  their  countrymen. 
And  all  that  Hannibal  did  was  done  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  tyrant  anywhere  in  Sicily. 
Where  did  Mr.  Taylor  find  his  story !'  If  he 
had  found  a  Carthaginian  account  unknown  to 
DidiJrus,  ho  would  surely  be  so  well  pleased 
with  the  find  that  he  would  have  told  us. 
Anyhow,  when  a  man  who  takes  on  himself 
to  correct  and  rebuke  others  makes  such  an 
astounding  statement  as  this,  wo  have  a  right 
to  ask  for  chapter  and  verse ;  and  I  do  ask 
Mr.  Taylor  for  them. 

It  is  the  same  to  the  end.  It  seems  to  Mr. 
Taylor  that  at  one  stage  the  "  Eternal  Strife  got 
somewhat  mixed."     I  suppose  that  remark  is 


clever.  But  Mr.  Taylor's  ideas  have  certainly 
got  "somewhat  mi.xed "  in  his  highly  pic- 
turesque scene  of  a  Roger  in  "  mitre  and 
dalmatic,"  and  surrounded  by  Moslem  doctors 
and  "odalisques."  As  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
says  of  the  Hughs,  "  How  many  liogers  go  to 
make  up  his  personality !' "  I  think  I  see  a 
certain  "mixing"  of  Roger  the  Count  and 
Roger  the  King  ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  do 
not  see  touches  both  of  William  the  Bad  and 
even  of  William  the  Good,  as  he  is  not  quite 
fairly  reported  by  Ibn  Djobeir.  On  the  whole, 
it  would  perhaps  be  wiser  in  Mr.  Taylor  to  put 
oflf  reviewing  the  facts  that  are  to  come  in  my 
future  volumes  till  he  has  the  volumes  them- 
selves to  review. 

To  end  kindly,  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Taylor 
for  some  very  pleasant  generalities,  though  I 
do  not  feel  at  all  so  sure  as  he  does  that  I  shall 
"  never  write  a  better  book  "  than  the  Jlisfuri/ 
of  i^icilij ;  and  I  thank  him  for  speaking  of 
me  throughout  by  a  rational  description,  and 
not  thrusting  any  ugly  and  meaningless  handle 
on  to  my  name.  I  do  not  doubt  that  I  shall 
win  somewhat  of  Mr.  Taylor's  favour  by,  in 
return,  forbearing  to  misuse  his  name  in  the  like 
sort,  as  I  have  known  some  do. 

Edw.\uu  a.  Freeman. 


ON   THE  ETYMOLOGY  OF  "  LETUM." 

LcDdon :  Juno  1.3, 1891. 

Since  the  old  spelling  [Icihiim)  and  the  old 
connexion  with  A^8?j  have  been  given  up,  no 
one,  I  think,  save  Vanicek  and  Fick,  has 
attempted  to  trace  the  Latin  K'tum  to  its 
source.  Vanicek  compares  h'tiim.  with  Aoiu'Jf, 
and  its  cognate  de-lere  with  the  Skr.  (1-/7, 
"  verschwinden  ";  but  there  is  no  sure  instance 
of  Lat.  e  =  Gr.  oi,  or  Skr.  i.  Fick  ( U'orierb.  del 
indnyerm.  Sjirachen,  fourth  edit.,  i.  o.'JS,  8. v.  2 
leya-)  would  bring  h'tinn  from  a  ground-form 
leieto-,  cognate  with  Skr.  lii/ate,  "versch- 
winden"; but  the  difficulty  of  treating  a 
Latin  e  as  =  eie  seems  insuperable,  and  most 
of  the  words  which  he  quotes  as  cognate 
(Atipii',  XoloBus,  laith.leilas,  &c.)  dift'er  too  greatly 
in  meaning  from  letttm  to  be  connected  with  it. 

I  venture  to  think  that  lettim  is  an  example 
of  the  well-known  change  in  Latin  of  il  to  /. 
Letiim,  I  suggest,  comes  from  *deto-iii,  just  as 
lacrima,  laiitia,  lecir,  Umpidus,  lingua,  come 
from  dacruma,  dautia,  dei'ir  (*«Vi  derar-),  dfim- 
pidus,  diiKjua. 

This  'deto-m  is  not  only  cognate  with  Lat. 
de-ho,  from  *de-deo,  but  with  the  Vedic  ^dCi, 
"abmiihen,  abschneiden,"  whence fM^r,  "reaper, 
mower,"  dittra,  "  sickle,  sithe,"  where  the  a 
represents  an  Indo-European  e,  as  it  does  in 
dhi'ma,  prtlta,  nas-,  raj,  rati.  Longfellow's 
conception  of  Death  as  a  reaper  thus  seems  to 
be  primeval. 

Our  'deto-m  is  also  cognate  with  the  Old- 
Irish  dith.  "destruction,"  where  the  long  i 
represents  an  Indo-European  e,  as  in  the 
following  instances  : 

crin,  "  dry,  parched,  withered,"  from  'kreno-s, 

Skr.  y/crii,  "  to  cook." 
d'mu,  "lamb,"  dUh,  "suxit";   Gr.  flji^ri,  Lat. 

fclare. 
fir,  "true";  Lat.  rerns,  O.H.G.  loiir. 
liiiaim,    "I   fill";     Lat.     plenus,    e.r-pleni:rit 

(Festus),  Gr.  irXiiBai. 
mi,  gen.  ?n?.s,  "montli";   Gr.  m'V,  Lat.  w?/;?/*. 
ro-midar,   "judioivi";    Goth,    melum   (plur. 

perf.). 
mil,  "beast";  Gr.  ixnkor,  Arcad.  luAu-^^iAai. 
mir,    "  morsel,"    from    *meinsren,    Gr.     iir,pis 

(from  *fi.v>i''po-i),  Skr.  mariis,  "flesh." 
r!,  gen:  ?%,  "king";  Lat.  rex,  regis. 
s'/d,  "peace";  Lat.  serfo. 
sil,  "seed";  Lat.  se-men,  O.H.G-.  siimo. 
sir,  "long";  Lat.  ser«s. 
1i.r,  "land";  Osc.  ieenha. 
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To  these  instances  (most  of  whicli  have  been 
already  collected  by  Osthoff,  Zur  GescJik-hU-  dcs 
Perfects,  pp.  10,  602)  we  may,  perhaps,  add  ?-, 
the  reduplication-syUable  of  the  s-future  of 
orijim,  "caedo,  occido  ":  (■..(/.,  ;'-[('])•»■  (gl.  occi- 
deris),  Ml.  77"  10;  i-firth-und  (nos  occidet), 
LU.  lOS";  i-uras  (qui  occidet),  LU.  87''  37; 
i-i'irnd  (occideret),' Book  of  Armagh  180;  i- 
urthar  (occidetur),  LU.  88-->  5 ;  friss-i-urr  (gl. 
aversabor),  Ml.  37'=  12;  fritamm-i-or-aa  (gl.  me 
adttoict),  Ml.  32<J  27.  Here  /'-  from  e-  seems 
comparable  with  the  v  of  the  Homeric  Sv-ifX'^'"", 
T|-o.«i/Toi  (for  which  the  editors  give  us  SeiSe'xaToi, 
uoihvlai),  the  f(  of  the  Vedic  sft-sdim,  &c. 

Whitley  Stokes. 


GENEBAl  AVITABILE. 


Gainsborough  :  June  15, 1891. 

This  Italian  (as  I  have  heard  from  one  of  his 
numerous  heirs)  was  originally  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  in  the  Neapolitan  army  who 
deserted  and  fled  to  India.  There  he  entered 
the  Sikh  service,  and  his  former  experience  of 
the  military  career  enabled  him  to  train  and 
drill  the  natives  more  or  less  in  European 
fashion.  His  astute  and  energetic  character 
caused  him  to  rise  very  high  in  the  confidence 
of  Ranjit  Singh,  who  loaded  him  with  wealth 
and  honours.  Thus  iufluentially  placed,  he  is 
said  to  have  sold  state  secrets  to  the  English. 
Some  twenty  years  ago  his  surviving  relatives 
used  to  exhibit  with  pride  the  empty  case 
which  once  held  the  sword  of  honour  presented 
to  the  General  by  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company.  Having  by  cautious  degrees 
exchanged  beforehand  his  gold  and  non- 
portable treasui-es  for  bills  drawn  upon  the 
English,  he  one  night  mounted  a  fleet  white 
horse  and  crossed  the  border  into  a  safe  refuge. 
A  medallion  representing  his  flight  is  placed  on 
the  middle  of  the  floor  of  one  of  the  rooms  in 
the  Villa  Belvedere  at  Castellammare,  over- 
looking the  Bay  of  Naples. 

Besides  this  villa.  General  Avitabilo,  by 
means  of  his  vast  wealth,  built  another  near 
the  coast,  just  visible  from  the  sea,  on  an 
eminence  not  far  distant  from  Amalfi.  It  is  of 
immense  size  and  construction.  In  his  extreme 
old  age,  the  story  runs  that  he  induced  the 
parents  of  a  young  girl  to  dispose  of  her  to  him 
in  marriage,  although  she  was  already  betrothed 
to  a  young  lover  of  her  own  humble  station. 
Soon  wearying  of  her  burdensome  grandeur,  the 
youthful  wife  is  traditionally  accused  of  having 
hastened  the  end  of  her  husband  by  poison. 
Whether  she  did  so  or  not,  popular  superstition 
attributed  the  aged  general's  death  to  that 
cause ;  and  his  ghost  is  still  said  to  haunt  the 
house  of  Gastfilammare,  now  transformed  into 
a  iiension  for  strangers. 

William  Meecek. 


8  p.m.  Cymmrodorion :  Annual  Reunion  and  Con- 
versazione. 

9  p.m.    Royal  Academy  ;  Soiree. 

TnunwuAv,  June  25,  5  p.m.  Zoologiral :  "Tlie  Animals 
Livint;  in  the  Society's  Gardens,"  V.,  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Heddard. 

8  p.m.    Chemical ;  Extraordinary  General  Meeting. 
S  p.m.    Victoi-ia  Institute;    Annual  Meeting;.  Ad- 
dress by  M.  Naville. 

Fbidav,  June  ?(t.  5  p.m.  Physical:  "The  Construction  of 
NoD-Iuduetive  Resistances."  by  Prof.  W.  E.  Ayrton  and 
Mr.  T.  Mather ;  *'  The  Influence  of  Surface-Loading  on 
the  Flexure  of  Beams,"  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Carus-Wilson  ; 
*' Pocket  Electrometers,"  by  Mr.  C.  V.  Boys;  "Eltctri- 
lication  due  to  the^Con'act  of  Gases  witli  Liquids,"  by 
Mr.  J.  Enright. 

8  p.m.  Browning  Society:  "  '  Balaustion's  Adven- 
ture '  as  a  Beautiful  Misrepresentation  of  the  Original," 
by  Mr.  R.  G.  Moulton. 

9  p.m.  Royal  Institution  :  Faraday  Commemoration 
Lecture,  by  Prof.  Dewar. 

Saturday,  June  27,  3.45  p.m.  Botanic  ;  General  Fortnightly 
Meeting. 


THE  GEIEXTAL  COXGRESS. 

Louvain  :  June  16,  1891. 

Allow  me  to  state,  although  it  is  of  little 
importance,  that  I  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  Oriental  Congress  of  the  present  year. 

C.  DE  Haelez. 


SCIENCE. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

TuKsDAY,    June  23,6  p.m.     Statistical:    Annual  General 
Meeting. 

8.3Up.m.  Anthropological:  "Tasmaniiin  Stone  Im- 
plements," by  Mr.  H.  Balfour;  "The  Primitive  Char- 
acters of  the  Flint  Implements  of  the  Chalk  Plateau  of 
Kent,  with  reference  to  the  Que-stion  of  their  Glaciiil 
or  Pre-Glacial  Age,"byProf.  Joseph  Prestwich,  with  Notes 
by  Messrs.  B.  Harri.son  and  De  Barri  Crawshay. 

WEDNF.SD.*y,  June    24,    4  pm.     Society  of   Arts:    Annual 
General  Meeting. 

6  p.m.  British  Economic  Association :  General 
Meeting. 

8  p.m.  Geological :  "  Wells  in  West  SuH'olk  Botddf r 
Clay,"  by  the  Rev.  Edivin  Hill ;  "  The  Mf-laphyres  of 
Caradoc,  with  Notes  on  the  Associated  FeUites,"  by  Mr. 
Frank  Rutley ;  "  The  Geology  of  the  Tonga  Islands," 
by  Mr,  J,  J,  Lister. 


TWO    PSYCHOLOGICAL   TEXT-BOOKS. 

Otdlines  of  Psychology .  Bj''  Harold  Ho£Ediiig> 
Professor  at  Copenhagen.  Translated  by 
Mary  E.  Lowndes.     (Macmillans.) 

Outlines  of  Physiological  Psychology.  A  Test 
Book  of  Mental  Science  for  Academies 
and  Colleges.  By  J.  T.  Ladd,  Profe.ssor 
of  Philosophy  at  Yale.     (Longmans.) 

The  appearance  in  England  of  two  text- 
books in  p-sycliologj'  so  soon  after  Prof.  W. 
James's  elaborate  treatise  is  suggestive.  It 
was  not  so  long  ago  that  students  of  the 
science  in  this  country  were  practically  shut 
up  to  one  text-book.  Now,  perhaps,  they 
are  likely  to  suffer  from  an  emlarms  dc 
richesses.  However  this  may  be,  one  cannot 
help  being  grateful  that  a  science  which  is 
unique  in  its  interest  and  its  disciplinary 
value,  and  to  which  large  and  important 
additions  have  been  made  in  late  years  by 
the  introduction  of  methodical  experiment, 
is  now  coming  to  be  better  represented  in 
English  literature.  The  existence  side  by 
side  of  different  text-books  dealing  with 
somewhat  different  aspects  of  the  subject, 
and  reflecting,  as  thej'  ought,  the  individual 
mind  of  the  autliors,  will  do  much  more  good 
than  harm.  It  will  save  the  unwary 
examinee  from  supposing  that  any  single 
tome  contains  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of 
the  science  ;  it  will  stimulate  the  genuine 
student  to  critical  comparison  and  to  inde- 
pendent, reflection. 

The  two  works  just  published  are,  while 
both  reflecting  the  present  condition  of 
psychology,  curiously  different.  Both  the 
Danish  and  the  American  professor  look  at 
mind  iu  its  connection  with  the  nervous 
system,  and  are  familiar  with  the  newer 
psycho-physical  research.  But  hero  the 
likeness  ends.  Prof.  Hoffding  is  before 
all  things  a  litterateur.  His  chapters  read 
like  charming  essays.  They  are  about 
as  unlike  the  conventional  text-book 
as  can  be  imagined.  This  is  seen  by 
a  glance  at  the  form  of  the  work,  in 
which  there  are  no  staring  headings,  and 
of  which  the  flowing,  leisurely  style  is 
suggestive  of  the  man  of  letters  imfettered 
by  thought  of  time-pressed  student  or  exact- 
ing examiner.  Prof.  Ladd,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  he  has  strong  predilections  of 
his  own,  keeps  his  eye  warily  on  the  student. 
Short,  crisp  paragraphs,  plenty  of  headings 
in  big  type,  at  once  tell  us  that  this  is  a 
bona-Jide  text-book.  One  other  point  of  con- 
trast must  not  be  omitted,  though  this  is  not 


suggestive  of  any  difference  of  intention  in 
the  authors.  While  Prof.  Ladd's  volume  is 
excellently  printed  on  a  good  page,  Prof, 
HiJSding's  work,  presumably  for  cheapness' 
sake,  is  introduced  to  English  readers  in  a 
form  that  will  rouse  the  ire  of  all  but  those 
gifted  with  a  microscopic  eye.  It  is  odd  that 
publishers  should  completely  ignore  Ihe 
obvious  principle  (psychological  by  the  by) 
that  economising  of  the  eye-work  of  readers 
is  urgent  in  the  ratio  in  which  their  brain- 
work  increases.  In  reading  a  psychological 
treatise  we  might  surely  be  spared  the 
miseries  of  a  small  type  packed  into  every 
available  square  inch  of  the  page,  fringed 
with  footnotes  in  a  yet  smaller  type  that 
demands  a  good-sized  lens.  One  protests 
the  more  in  the  present  case,  because 
Hijffding's  book  is  a  piece  of  good  writing, 
and  ought  to  be  read  by  many  others  besides 
the  young  sharp-eyed  examinee. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  peculiar  features 
of  each  of  these  handbooks.  Hiiffding's 
work  gives,  on  the  whole,  a  clear  and  fairly 
complete  sketch  of  the  present  aspect  of  the 
psychological  domain.  In  its  plan  it  has 
much  to  recommend  it,  though  its  faults  are 
on  the  surface.  For  example,  chaps,  i,  to  iii., 
or  just  one-fourth  of  the  whole  work,  are 
taken  up  with  introductory  matter — an 
arrangement  which  is  surely  rather  un- 
skilful in  an  elementary  work.  The  ten- 
dency to  what  the  Germans  call  AVeitliiu- 
figkeit,  the  want  of  a  rigorous  delimitation 
of  the  field  which  this  introduction  suggests, 
shows  itself  further  in  the  amount  of  meta- 
physical matter  mixed  up  with  the  properly 
psychological,  and  this  in  spite  cf  the  author's 
own  announcement  at  the  beginning  that  he 
is  going  to  be  psychologist  pur  sang.  In 
spite  of  faults  of  structure,  however,  and  of 
a  style  which,  to  say  the  least,  has  not  the 
directness,  the  pointedness  desiderated  in  a 
text-book,  Hoffding's  work  will  be  a  vulu- 
able  addition  to  the  library  of  the  English 
student  of  pisychology.  It  comes  near  enough 
to  his  native  treatises  to  be  intelligible, 
while  it  is  far  enough  off  to  be  new  and 
stimulating.  The  translation,  made  from  a 
German  version  of  the  original  Danish,  has 
been  well  carried  out,  and  the  book  reads  as 
well  as  one  that  has  undergone  a  double 
process  of  verbal  substitution  can  be  expected 
to  read.  It  is  particularly  interesting  from 
its  niimerous  references  to  the  more  pic- 
turesque and  striking  manifestations  of 
mind  in  genius,  insanity,  hypnotic  sleep,  &c. 
Its  literary  allusions  are  also  frequent  and. 
happy. 

Professor  Ladd  in  his  Outlines  boils  down 
his  rather  ponderous  treatise,  Elements  of 
Physiological  Psychology,  and  invests  it  with 
the  regulation  text-book  appearance.  The 
new  volume  will  serve  as  a  very  useful 
introduction  to  the  domain  of  modern 
physiological  psychology.  The  descriptive 
account  of  the  nervous  system,  together 
with  the  connected  organs  of  sense  and 
movement,  is  well  carried  out,  and  is 
illustrated  by  a  sufiicient  number  of  good 
drawings.  The  results  of  recent  experi- 
mental inquiries  into  variations  iu  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  sensation,  the 
duration  of  psycho-physical  process  (reaction 
time),  and  so  forth,  are  given  with  tolerable 
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fulness,  though  a  student  who  wishes  to 
understand  more  of  the  experiments  them- 
selves must  still  have  recourse  to  the  larger 
volume.  The  whole  account  of  space- 
perception  might  with  advantage  have  been 
eimplilied.  Prof.  Ladd  in  this  part  of  his 
exposition  follows  Wundt  with  almost  irri- 
tating closeness,  and  Wundt's  theory  is 
anything  but  a  simple  and  easily  intelligible 
one.  Whether  the  medical  and  other 
students  who  take  up  the  volume  will  find 
the  author  helpful  at  this  particular  point 
is  doubtful.  A  much  more  serious  objec- 
tian  than  this  is  the  retention  in  rsduced 
form  of  the  concluding  chapter  on  the 
ultimate  nature  of  mind  and  its  relation  to 
body.  This  is  of  course  going  outside 
psychology,  and  suggests,  hardly  less  in 
the  new  volume  than  it  did  in  the  old  one, 
that  the  whole  investigation  into  psycho- 
physical phenomena  was  undertaken  solely 
in  the  interest  of  a  particular  metaphysical 
conclusion. 

James  Sclly. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  JEWISH  LITERATURE. 

To  lovers  of  Hebrew  literature  the  Bihlio- 
theca  post-Mendehsoli iiiana,  by  William  Zeitlin 
(first  half,  A — M),  may  be  heartily  recom- 
mended. The  work  contains  all  or  most  of  the 
recent  publications  in  the  new  Hebrew  language 
since  the  age  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  to  the 
year  1890.  The  difficulties  of  Ihe  task  were 
enormous,  owing  to  the  number  and  often  the 
remoteness  of  the  seats  of  Jewish  literature; 
and  the  merit  of  the  editor  is  propoi-tionally 
great.  He  has  produced  undeniable  evidence  of 
the  continued  strength  of  the  old  Jewish  feel- 
ing. The  notices  of  Elie  Hilevy,  Max 
Letteris,  and  S.  D.  Luzzatto  have  specially 
interested  us. 

Die  im  TaWiemunt  vorkommenden  Amjahen  iiber 
Har^zi's  Lthen,  Stiidien  und  Reisen.  Von  Karl 
Albrecht.  (Gottingen.)  This  is  a  study,  the 
result  evidently  of  much  careful  and  painstaking 
research,  on  the  Tuhkemdii'i  of  the  famous 
mediaeval  Jewish  poet,  Jehudah  al-Harizi,  of 
Toledo.  In  this  poem  the  author  gives  the 
narrative  of  his  travels :  leaving  Toledo,  he 
passed  through  Egypt  to  the  Holy  Land, 
thence  to  Damascus,  Mosul,  Bagdad,  Susa,  and 
other  places  in  the  far  East,  and  then  back 
again  through  Antioch,  Cyprus,  Greece, 
Germany,  and  France  to  his  homo  in  Spain. 
The  different  places  which  he  visits,  with  their 
inhabitants,  he  describes,  and  often,  indeed, 
satirises  with  no  sparing  hand,  in  rhymed 
verses,  constructed  largely  of  Biblical  phrases 
cleverly  interwoven.  Dr.  Albrecht  collects  the 
notices  of  these  places,  in  cases  of  ambiguity 
or  difficulty  examines  what  places  are  meant, 
compares  his  descriptions  with  those  of  other 
ancient  or  mediaeval  travellers,  and  illustrates 
the  method  of  composition  followed  by  the 
author.  The  hrochure  is  not  (as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  title)  a  mere  statistical 
register;  it  is  well-written,  and  contains  much 
topographical  and  other  interesting  informa- 
tion. And  Dr.  Albrecht  displays  in  it  a  capa- 
city of  patient  and  thorough  research  which 
miikes  us  hope  that  we  may  meet  him  again 
in  some  other  field  of  literary  investigation. 


FURTHER    DISCOVERIES   AMONG   THE 
BRITISH  MUSEUM  PAPYRI. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  New  York 
Nation : — 

"  A  small  volume  will  appear  containiug  the  iiu- 
published  papyri  of  literary  interest  in  the  British 


Museum.  Their  preparation  and  piiblioation  i.s 
imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kcnyon,  to  whom  is 
due  the  editio  prhiceps,  so  justly  admired  in 
Germany  and  America,  as  well  as  in  England,  of 
Aristotle's  '  Constitution  of  Athens.' 

"  Themostnoteworthyaddition  tothckuowubody 
of  Greek  litcraturo  which  the  new  volume  will 
bring,  is  Feven  poems  of  about  100  lines  each, 
written  bylterodas  (Herondas  or  Herodes).  From 
these,  scholars  will  doubtless  be  able  to  determine, 
if  not  the  orthography  of  his  name,  at  least  the 
lime  when  this  poet  lived.  The  date  hitherto 
as^iglled  has  varied  between  the  early  period  of 
Hipponax  and  the  Alexandrine  age  of  Callimachus. 
The  twenty-live  lines  of  his  composition  hitherto 
known  consist  of  fragments,  the  longest  and  least 
obscure  of  which  comprises  four  lines.  All  but 
one  are  in  the  hobbling  iambic  metre  invented  for 
satirical  purposes  by  Hipponax  and  called  the 
choliambic  measure.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that 
all  the  new  verses  of  Ucrodas  are  in  this  same 
comically  hamstrung  rhythm.  They  are  described 
by  Mr.  Kenyon  as  '  dramatic  idylls,'  and  are 
chiefly  of  domestic  interest.  One  contains  an 
account  of  the  visit  paid  by  a  party  of  women  to 
a  temple  of  Aesculapius.  Interesting  allusion  is 
made  to  works  of  art  in  the  temple,  and  a  well- 
known  passage  in  the  '  Ion '  of  Euripides  may 
possibly  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  poet.  This 
has  its  bearing  upon  the  date  of  composition,  and 
may  give  support  to  Bergk's  surmise  that  Herodas 
was  a  contemporary  of  Xenophon,  whose  son 
Gryllus  he  is  supposed  to  mention.  The  charac- 
teristic liveliness  of  our  '  iambographer '  has  full 
scope  in  another  of  the  new  poem;;,  where  the 
mother  of  an  incorrigible  '  mauvais  sujet '  brings 
him  for  salutary  flogging  to  the  schoolmaster.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  boy  was  not  old  enough  or 
not  clever  enough  to  turn  upon  his  wrathful 
mother  with  that  charming  line  of  Herodas  which 
declares  that  '  an  agreeable  woman  is  bound  to 
stand  anything."  The  diction  of  these  poems,  like 
that  of  the  shreds  and  patches  of  Herodas  already 
known,  is  very  strange.  The  MS.  is  a  long  and 
narrow  papyrus-roll,  well  iireserved  only  in  the 
middle.  One  end  is  badly  rubbed,  while  the 
worms  have  had  their  way  with  the  other. 

' '  A  second  papyrus  contains  nine  narrow  columns 
of  an  attack— presumably,  but  not  certainly,  by 
Hyperides— upon  a  political  opponent  whom  he 
arraigns  for  \'iolation  of  the  Constitution.  The 
beginning  of  this  speech  is  lacking  ;  its  ending  is 
preserved  intact. 

"Together  with  this  absolutely  new  material 
will  also  appear  at  the  same  time  collations  of 
parts  of  works  already  well  known.  These  papyri 
contain  nearly  the  whole  of  three  Books  of  the  Iliad 
(ii-iv),  considerable  fragments  of  two  Books  (xxiii 
and  xxiv),  and  small  bits  from  four  others  (i,  v, 
xvi,  and  sviii).  The  back  of  the  papyrus  contain- 
ing Iliad  ii-iv  has  written  upon  it  the  text  of  a 
grammatical  treatiee  bearing  the  name  of  Tryphon. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  also  may  be  published. 
as  well  as  a  collation  of  Isocrates  dc  Pace  and  of 
the  third  epistle  of  Demosthenes,  both  of  which 
are  among  the  treasures  of  Mr.  Kenyon.  Treasures 
they  f-urelymust  be  called,  since  their  date  appears 
to  range  between  100  e.g.  and  500  a  d. 

"  Louis  Dyer." 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


The  Albert  Medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
the  present  year  has  been  awarded  by  the 
council,  with  "the  approval  and  sanction  of  the 
president,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  Sir  Frederick 
Abel,  "  in  recognition  of  ihe  maimer  in  which 
he  has  promoted  several  important  classes  of 
the  arts  and  manufactures  by  the  application  of 
chemical  sciences,  and  especially  by  his  re- 
searches in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  of  steel, 
and  also  in  acknowledgment  of  the  great  ser- 
vices he  has  rendered  to  the  State  in  the  provi- 
sion of  improved  war  material  and  as  chemist 
to  the  War  Department." 

Mr.  WoimiiNGTON  G.  S.mitii  is  preparing 
for  the  public  gallery  of  the  botanical  depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum  a  series  of  ninety- 
six  tables  illustrating  the  British  Fungi.  Every 


species  of  the  Hymenomycetes  will  bo  figured 
ill  its  natural  colours,  the  drawings  being  taken 
from  Mr.  Smith's  own  series  already  in  the 
Museum,  with  others  from  original  figures  lent 
by  Mr.  Plowright,  &c. 

The  president  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers  and  Mrs.  Crookes  have  issued  invita- 
tions for  a  conversazione,  to  be  held  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water-colours,  Piccadilly,  on  Monday  evening, 
July  (). 

The  following  awards  have  been  made  by  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers : — For  Pujiers 
rinil  and  discussed  nl  tlie  Ordinary  Meitimja  : 
Telford  medals  and  Telford  premiums  to  Messrs. 
LI.  B.  Atkinson  and  C.  W.  Atkinson,  for  their 
joint  paper  on  "  Electric  Mining  Machinery  "  ; 
a  Telford  medal  and  a  Telford  premium  to  Mr. 
R.  E.  Bell  Crompton,  for  his  paper  on  "The 
Cost  of  the  Generation  and  Distribution  of 
Electrical  Energy  "  ;  and  Telford  premiums  to 
Mr.  F.  E.  Robertson,  for  his  account  of  "  The 
Lansdowno  Bridge  over  the  Indus  at  Sukkur"  ; 
to  Mr.  E.  W.  Stoney,  for  his  description  of 
"The  New  Chittravati  Bridge,  Madras  Rail- 
way"; to  Prof.  J.  Milne  and  Mr.  J.  Mac- 
donald,  for  their  joint  paper  on  "  The  Vib'atory 
Movements  of  Locomotives,  and  Timing  Trains 
and  Testing  Railway-Tracks";  to  Mr.  W. 
Langdon,  for  his  paper  on  "  Railwaj'-Train 
Lighting  "  ;  and  to  Mr.  W.  T.  H.  Carrington, 
for  his  paper  on  "  The  Reception  and  Storage 
of  Refined  Petroleum  in  Bulk." 

The  Edinburgh  Observatory  Circular  of 
June  10  states  that  Mr.  A.  Stanley  Williams,  of 
Burgess-hill,  Sussex,  has  discovered  three 
deUcate  but  distinct  markings  in  the  equatorial 
regions  of  Saturn.  The  first  and  third  of  these 
are  round  bright  spots,  somewhat  brighter  than 
the  white  equatorial  zone  in  which  they  occur. 
The  second  is  a  smaller  dark  marking  on  the 
equatorial  edge  of  the  shaded  belt  which  forms 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  white  zone.  Mr. 
Williams  has  obtained  abundant  proof  of  the 
reality  of  these  markings,  but  points  out  that 
it  requires  patience  and  practice  to  observe 
them  readily.  It  is  very  desirable  to  obtain 
repeated  observations  of  their  times  of  transit 
across  the  planet's  central  meridian. 

On  behalf  of  Prof.  E.  C.  Stiriing.  of  the 
University  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  Prof. 
Newton  communicated  to  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London,  at  its  last  meeting,  a  figure  of  the 
new  Australian  Marsupial,  originally  described 
by  Dr.  Stirling  in  Nature  (vol.  xxxviii.  p.  5.S8), 
together  with  some  notes  on  this  extraordinary 
animal.  Natorydes  ti/pJdvps,  as  Dr.  Stirling  now 
proposes  to  call  it,  is  a  small  mole-like  animal 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Marsupials,  of  which 
it  forms  an  entirely  new  type.  A  general 
description  of  it  has  already  been  given,  as 
above  referred  to,  but  Prof.  Stirling  now  adds 
that  the  Marsupial  bones  are  exceedingly  .small 
nodules,  and  escaped  his  notice  at  first.  Four 
or  five  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  are  fused,  and 
there  is  a  keeled  sternum,  an  enormously  thick 
and  short  first  rib,  which  serves  a  purpose  of 
buttressing  the  sternum  in  lieu  of  coracoids,  and 
a  bird-like  pelvis.  The  eyes  are  mere  spots 
underneath  the  skin.  The  four  specimens  as 
yet  received  of  Nutoryrtes  typhlops  were  ob- 
tained in  the  centre  of  Australia,  on  the  tele- 
graph line  between  Adelaide  and  Port  Darwin. 
The  animal  is  said  to  burrow  in  the  sand  with 
great  rapidity. 

A  JsEW  department  has  been  established  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
for  a  physical  and  astro-physical  laboratory, 
which  has  been  furnished  with  specially 
designed  apparatus  for  the  prosecution  of  in- 
vestigations in  radiant  energy  and  other  depar- 
ments  of  telluric-  and  astro-physics.  The  com- 
munication of  memoirs  bearing  in  any  way  on 
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such  researches  is  requested.  Mr.  8.  T. 
Langley  has  resigned  the  directorship  of  the 
Allegheny  Observatory  in  order  to  devote  hini  - 
self  entirely  to  his  duties  as  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Messes.  Newton  &  Co.  have  been  appointed 
philosophical  instrument  makers  to  the  Koyal 
Institution. 


PHILOLOGY    NOTES. 

A  NEW  part  of  the  second  volume  of  Prof. 
Ascoli's  work  on  the  Old  Irish  codex  in  the 
the  Ambrosian  Library  has  just  appeared.  It 
contains  the  continuation  of  his  version  of  the 
glosses  on  the  St.  Gall  Priscian  (pp.  39'*-To''  of 
the  codex),  and  letters  L  and  R  (down  to  -riy-) 
of  the  Glossarium  palaeo-hibemicum. 

Peof.  Maukice  Bloomfield  has  reprinted 
from  the  American  Journal  of  Philology  a  paper 
on  "Adaptation  of  SufiBxes  in  Congeneric 
Classes  of  Substantives."  Under  this  somewhat 
deterrent  title  is  contained  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  that  department  of  etymology  which 
seeks  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  terminations 
of  certain  nouns  by  help  of  analogy.  For 
example,  Prof.  Bloomiield  starts  with  the 
Greek  iroi/s,  the  diphthong  in  which  has  never 
b  een  accounted  for  satisfactorily,  but  which  he 
believes  to  be  formed  in  direct  imitation  of 
oSoiJs  =  "  tooth." 

' '  Designations  of  parts  of  the  body  exercise  strong 
analogical  influence  upon  one  another,  and  occa- 
fionally  the  sufBx  of  some  one  of  them  succeeds  in 
adapting  itself  so  as  to  be  felt  the  characteristic 
element  which  bestows  upon  the  word  its  value. 
That  is  to  say,  when  such  a  suffix  has  spread 
analogically  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  within  the 
category,  then  the  meaning  of  the  category  may 
be  felt  to  be  dependent  upon  the  special  form  of 
the  tuiHx ;  or,  stated  conversely,  the  suffix  may  be 
infuFed  with  the  special  characteristic  of  the  cate- 
gory :  after  that,  when  occasion  arises  to  form  new 
words  of  this  same  class,  the  suffix  is  put  into 
requisition  as  though  it  were  the  essential  element 
which  imparts  to  the  word  its  special  significance." 

As  early  as  Indo-European  times,  a  consider- 
able group  of  designations  of  parts  of  the  body 
were  formed  after  a  peculiar  heteroclitic  declen- 
sion ;  namely,  neuters  having  the  casus  recti 
m-r  and  the  casus  obliqui  in  -n.  For  example, 
Greek  in-wp,  Latin  Jecur,  Sanskrit  yd/at,  Lithu- 
anian jekn-os,  English  lii-tr ;  Greek  o5Sop, 
Latin  uber,  Sanskrit  dd/iar,  English  mlder. 
Again,  the  Greek  suffix  -ko-.  -k-  (nom.-l)  is 
largely  pre-empted  by  designations  of  animals 
(especially  birds)  and  of  plants.  English 
' '  h  awk  ' '  and  ' '  pinnock  ' '  exhibit  the  sam  o  suffix 
adapted  to  the  same  function;  and  Prof. 
Bloomfield  would  also  explain  in  this  way  the 
V  of  TTtpu^.  Again,  the  metaplastic  declension 
in  -r  and  -u  has  gained  quite  a  considerable 
footing  within  the  semasiological  category 
which  includes  the  designation  of  seasons  and 
divisions  of  time.  As  other  examples  of  analogy 
within  this  category.  Prof.  Bloomtield  mentions : 
iliiirnti«,  patterned  after  noclurnus,  and  nodn, 
patterned  after  din  ;  ai.i[c)tumnns  and  vertumnus  ; 
and  Sanskrit  vasantd,  "  spring,"  and  hemanid, 
"  winter."  He  then  refers  to  the  suffixes  -ter- 
and  -er-  as  the  prevailing  forms  of  the  earliest 
Indo-European  category  of  noiuis  of  relation- 
ship. Finally,  we  may  mention  a  few 
miscellaneous  categories  of  words  for  office  in 
Latin  :  the  denominative  word  judintre,  from 
judex,  naturally  forms  an  abstract  in  -hi-, 
judicCitu-s,  "  office  of  judge  "  ;  of  the  same  sort 
are  seniitu-s,  prtncipdtu-s,  dualtn-s,  pontificMu-s, 
none  of  which  have  a  verb  corresponding  to 
judirfire  by  their  side.  A  movement  in  a  similar 
direction  is  at  the  base  of  the  Latin  group 
dominus,  dccunus,  patronus,  trihnnus;  the 
primary  formation  dominus  (^Sanskrit  damuna, 
"  conquering  ")  may  have  started  the  category. 
Prof.  Grildersleeve  has  observed  that  the  suffix 


-7|,  in  iTiVoJ  "  pipe,"  (rd\w,-j(  "  trumpet,"  (fopuiJ 
"  wind-pipe,"  ^ipu■yi  "  throat,"  trirriKuy^  "  cave," 
owes  its  considerable  scope  to  adaptation.  Is 
it  possible  that  the  secondary  suffix  -ma  of 
dacruma,  lacruma — which  is  otherwise  unknown 
in  Latin,  and  not  to  be  traced  in  the  related 
words  (Saif^u  &c.) — may  be  borrowed  from  sji???j!a, 
"foam";' 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 
Clu'TON  Shaksi'ERE  Society.—  [Saturdaij,  May  23. ) 

Miss  Florence  Herapath,  president,  in  the  chair. 
—  Mr.  S.  L.  Gwynn  read  a  paper  on  "  Massinger's 
Style,"  taking  exception  to  the  favom'able  criticism 
which  had  been  passed  upon  Massinger  by  so 
many  writers.  Massinger  should  be  looked  upon, 
not  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  playwright,  whose  dramas 
can  be  read  with  pleasure  for  their  stories.  But  in 
this  light  "  The  ^'i^giu-MaTtyr"  poorly  represents 
his  skill.  There  is  a  want  of  delicacy  in  Dorothea's 
portraiture,  the  play  coutaius  too  many  solilo- 
quies, and  its  comic  parts  are  not  in  Massin- 
ger's usual  style.  Massiuger's  comedy  is  simple 
and  more  natural.  He  might  be  called  an  excellent 
constructor  of  scenes,  but  not  a  delineator  of 
character.  A  comparison  of  Massiuger's  "  Picture  " 
should  be  made  with  De  Musset's  "Barberine." 
It  would  be  easier  to  write  verse  like  Massinger's 
than  prose  like  De  Musset's. — Prof.  C.  H. 
Herford,  in  a  paper  on  "The  Defects  of  'The 
Virgin-Martyr,'  "  said  that  the  play,  like  Marlowe's 
"Faustus,"  is  interesting  as  a  phenomenon,  and 
for  somewhat  the  same  reason.  Both  are  daring 
attempts  to  introduce  a  strictly  exotic  product 
which,  not  without  germs  of  affluity  to  native  art, 
was  in  the  main  of  foreign  origin,  and  also 
addressed  itself  in  the  mam  to  emotions  and 
sympathies  more  richly  developed  abroad  than  in 
England.  It  is  possible  that  the  pecuniary  success 
of  Marlowe's  effort  may  have  been  alluring  to 
Massinger,  who  was,  as  is  well  known,  in  money 
difficulties  in  his  early  dramatic  career.  "  The 
Virgin-Martyr"  is  the  first  notable  example  of 
that  class  of  "  Christian  tragedies,"  of  which  the 
other  chief  examples  in  Europeau  literature  are 
Calderon's  "The  Joseph  among  Women,"  and 
Corneille's  "  Polyeucte  " — both  about  a  generation 
later.  The  germ  of  this  class  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Miracle-plays  in  the  stricter  sense.  These 
were,  of  course,  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
saint-worship  of  the  Eoman  Church  :  they  were 
also  popular  :  that  is,  they  were  edifying  spectacles 
for  the  multitude,  not  literary  efforts  for  the 
coiu-t.  Hence  they  nowhere  persisted  as  a  normal 
and  vigorous  element  in  the  modern  drama,  except 
in  the  one  country  in  which  that  drama  was  at 
once  popular  and  Catholic— in  which  it  effectively 
resisted  both  the  classicism  of  the  New  Learning 
and  the  Protestant  rejection  of  saint- worship,  viz  , 
in  Spain.  In  France,  where  the  drama  was 
Catholic,  but  classical  and  learned,  and  in  England, 
where  it  was  popular  and  n:  tional  but  quite  alien 
from  the  Catholic  temper  and  tradition,  the 
revived  Miracle-play  was  alike,  though  not  quite 
in  equal  degree,  exotic.  And  the  national 
antipathy  to  Spain,  which  by  no  means  ceased 
when  the  English  government  became  under 
James  a  tool  of  Spanish  policy,  did  not  tend  to 
reduce  the  normal  dissonance  between  English 
society  and  such  topics  as  "  The  Virgin -Martyr." 
It  must  be  allowed  that  Massinger  has  striven  hard 
to  accommodate  his  subject  to  the  traditions  of 
English  audiences  ;  and  also  that  in  doing  so  he 
has  only  partially  grasped  either  its  capacities  or 
its  perils.  It  was  for  him,  perhaps  beyond  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  rich  in  both.  No  one  else  was 
so  well  fitted  to  render,  without  intrusion  of  alien 
elements,  the  abstract  and  unearthly  spirituality 
of  the  Dorothea  of  legend,  or  to  depict  iu  unexcep- 
tionable black  the  Eoman  persecutors  as  the 
legend  conceives  them.  Massinger's  drawing  of 
character  tends  to  fall  into  sharp  contrasts,  and 
the  subject  flattered  this  tendency  only  too  effec- 
tively. The  chief  beauty  of  the  drama,  the 
character  of  Dorothea,  is  closely  bound  up  with 
oue  of  its  main  defects,  the  glarmg  and  crude 
antitheses  and  the  savage  realism  with  which  the 
powers  of  evil  are  painted.  Here  the  example  of 
' '  Measure  for  Measure ' '  is  particularly  instructive. 
The  subject  suggested  a  similar  contrast  of  good 


and  evil,  and  Shakspere  has  not  feared  to  paint  it 
with  terrible  force.  Yet  we  are  plainly  moving 
among  men  and  women,  not  among  fiends  and 
angels.  Isabel  is  perhaps  the  most  kiudrec"  Jgure 
to  Dorothea  to  be  found  in  the  Elizabethan 
drama  ;  she  is  not  less  committed  to  the  specifically 
Christian  conception  of  life,  she  is  not  less  devout 
nor  less  resolute.  Yet  she  is  full  of  human 
touches  compatible  with  this  conception,  but  not 
derived  from  it ;  whereas  every  word  and  act  of 
Dorothea  flow  immediately  from  the  simple  and 
absolute  idea  of  a  Virgin-Martyr.  It  is  only 
another  phase  of  this  defect  that  there  is  ni 
gradation  in  the  development  of  character. 
Changes  no  doubt  occur,  but  by  processes  which, 
in  spite  of  the  rhetorical  exuberance  of  Massinger's 
debates,  are  psychologically  inscrutable.  A  third 
defect  is  the  excessive  simplicity,  the  bareness,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  dramatic  motive.  Tragedy  implies 
stress  of  mind,  a  conflict  between  contending 
passions  or  instincts  ;  and  this  is  not  realised  either 
by  the  pressure  of  bodily  suffering  or  by  the 
mental  calm  of  resolved  expectancy.  In  other 
words,  the  subject  can  be  made  tragic  only  by 
enriching  the  element  of  martyrdom  with  the 
element  of  conflict.  The  tragic  poets— in  all  the 
three  cases  mentioned,  devout  Christians  and, 
perhaps,  devout  Catholics — have  on  the  whole  been 
more  loyal  to  the  claims  of  piety  than  of  poetry. 
In  Calderon's  great  drama,  Eugenia,  the  gifted 
lecturer  on  philosophy  at  Alexandria  is  very  little 
moved  at  the  indignation  with  which  her  father 
(like  Massinger's  Theophilus,  a  zealous  persecutor 
of  the  Christians)  receives  the  news  of  her  con- 
version ;  Polyeucte  endures  with  equal  stoicism  the 
protests  and  the  pleadings  of  his  unconverted  wife  ; 
and  the  daughters  of  Theophilus  follow  the  lead  of 
Dorothea  with  unperturbed  alacrity.  Of  the  three, 
Comeille  must  be  allowed  in  this  respect  the  pre- 
eminence, in  spite  of  the  brilliant  and  glowing 
poetry  of  which  the  Spanish  play  is  full,  and 
which  is  tamely  enough  reflected  in  the  stately 
periods  of  the  French  play.  For  his  Pauline, 
pagan  wife  of  the  martyr,  is  a  genuinely  tragic 
figure,  the  pathos  of  whose  fate  is  worked  out  with 
the  finest  sympathetic  insight ;  while  her  resistance 
to  her  husband's  impending  doom  is  made  a 
source  of  true  dramatic  retardation  and  suspense. 
While  admitting,  then,  that  Massinger's  drama  is 
gravely  defective  from  the  point  of  view  of 
tragic  art,  and  also  that,  as  a  piece  of  writing,  it  is, 
apart  from  a  few  speeches,  rather  meritorious  than 
distinguished,  we  may  give  him  the  praise  of  one 
who  introduced  for  the  first  time  a  subject  capable 
of  profound  effects,  but  beset  with  immense 
difficulties  which  greater  dramatists  did  not 
wholly  vanquish.— Mrs.  H.  F.  Rankin  read  "  A 
Short  Note  on  'The  Virgin-Martyr,'"  in  which 
she  said  that  the  play,  although  fine  and  edifying, 
is  one  in  which  the  dramatis  personac  are  little  more 
than  marionnettes.  The  serious,  intcnfe,  elabor- 
ately-drawn characters  do  not  live  for  us  in  a  way 
at  all  to  be  compared,  for  instance,  with  even  the 
flighty  and  sketchy  characters  of  so  badly  a 
conceived  play  as  Shakspere's  "Troilus  and 
Cressida."- Mr.  AValter  Strachan  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Moral  of  'The  Virgin-Martyr,'"  saying 
that  the  poet,  the  dramatist,  and  the  philosopher 
are  often  credited  with  a  didactic  ntention  which 
they  never  possessed,  but  wo  may  see  in  Massin- 
ger's noble  and  soul-stirring  lines  a  strong 
emphatic  appeal  against  religious  intolerance. 
The  buffoonery  of  Hircius  and  Spungius,  which 
has  caused  the  play  to  be  much  decried,  is  not 
without  its  use.  These  two  show  the  natural 
coufequence  of  hypocrisy.  Having  before  us  the 
touching  and  beautiful  way  in  which  Dorctbea 
endures  to  win  the  martyr's  crown,  it  is  perhaps 
too  prosaic  to  adopt  the  nineteenth-century  view 
that  martyrs  should  be  protected  from  themselves. 
The  moral  which  Massinger  enforces  iu  this  play 
can  teach  us,  as  it  taught  those  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half  ago,  that  the  greatest  of  all  virtues  is 
charity. — Miss  Louisa  Mary  Davies,  in  a  paper 
entitled  "Massinger  in  the  Pulpit,"  said  that  in 
reading  "The  Virgin-Martyr"  we  feel  that  iu 
plays,  no  less  than  in  the  orthodox  moroccn 
folding  cases,  sermons  are  sometimes  imprisoned 
as  palpably  to  the  wistful  eye  as  is  the  lly  in  the 
amber  drop.  The  sermon  in  this  play  is  not 
tacked  on  at  the  end  in  the  shape  of  a  prosy  moral, 
or  delivered  at  intervals  iu  didactic  speeches,  but 
is  burning  right  at  its  very  heart,  diffusing  warmth 
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and  beauty  through  the  whole.  The  story 
embodjing  the  sermon  is  one  of  the  gems  of 
legend-lore,  one  that  we  may  be  quite  sure  would 
often  have  been  relected  to  be  read  iu  the  convent 
i-efectory,  being  free  from  the  puerilities  which 
half  amufe,  half  disgupt,  in  so  many  of  the  monkish 
narratives.  The  diction  of  the  play  might  be 
called  Scriptural ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  one 
verse  after  another  of  the  inspired  writers  is 
suggested  by  the  verse  of  Mast-iuger,  who  must 
certainly  have  had  them  floating  in  his  memory  as 
he  wrote.  Following  out  the  quaint  Puritan 
fashion  of  the  day,  his  discourse  may  be  divided 
into  three  sections,  (1)  Preparation,  (2)  Percussion, 
(3)  Kesolution  ;  and,  although  the  intervention  of 
visibly  miraculous  agencies  lifts  the  subject  a  little 
out  of  the  plane  of  our  ordinary  life,  the  practical 
application  is  there,  and  it  has,  for  seventeenth 
and  nineteenth  century  alike,  the  lessons  for  every- 
day use  :  (1)  that  each  of  us  must  choose  his  master 
wisely,  and  (2)  that  we  must  never  veil  our  colours. 
— This  meeting  brought  to  an  end  the  work  of  the 
society's  sixteenth  session.  The  plays  chosen  for 
next  session  are  "  Cymbeliue,"  "The  Duke  of 
Milan,"  "  The  Winter's  Tale,"  "  The  Tempest," 
"The  Birth  of  Merlin,"  "  Henry  Aail.,"  "The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  and  "  A  New  Way  to  Pay 
Old  Debts."  The  Hon.  Sec.  (9,  Gordon-road, 
Bristol)  will  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
anything  for  the  society's  library,  which  now 
consists  of  511  volumes. 

Philological  Society. — [Friday,  June  5.) 

Henuy  Buadley,  Esa.,  president,  in  the  chair. — 
Prof.  Windisch  and  Prof.  Zupitza  were  elected 
honorary  members  of  the  society. — Prof.  Skeat 
read  a  paper  on  "  Miscellaneous  English  Etymolo- 
gies." .^teK«,  a  mastiff ;  O.Y.alan  (New  English 
Dictionary).  The  O.F.  word  represents  Latin 
Alanns,  originally  Albanian  ;  alan  is  a  dog  from 
Epirus.  Beggar,  originally  a  Beguin ;  Beggar 
translates  O.F.  Beguin ;  Rom.  of  the  Kose,  72-5i. 
CoU\  an  accolade  (Barbour) ;  this  is  misprinted  tole 
in  Weber,  King  Alis.  81.5.  Dn-ring  do,  i  e.,  a 
daring  to  do,  is  not  a  compound  word,  but  two 
separate  words  ;  Chaucer,  Troil.  v.  835.  I)irk,  per- 
haps from  O.Irish  de/g, -pin  ;  cf.  A.S.rfrtfr,  the  same. 
Oofxh,  in  Chaucer,  Troil.  iii.  584,  is  a  misprint,  in 
old  editions,  ior  gosish,  goose-like.  Loigne,  alea.sh, 
Rom.  Rose,  3882 ;  O.F.  loigne,  F.  Innge,  Low  Latin 
loiigia,  a  tether  ;  from  loiigus.  Luiies,  a  hawk's 
je.'ses ;  originally  the  same  as  hignes  (above). 
LyiigcH,  iu  Ritson,  Met.  Rom.  ii.  37  ;  probably  for 
O.F.  /t««',  linen  vesture  :  from  lintium.  Mister//, 
in  the  sense  of  "  ministry,"  occurs  iu  Chaucer,  ed. 
Morris,  iii.  348  ;  Low  'Latin  misterium,  a  contraction 
of  miniateriiim.  Oubit  (Kingslej) ;  Scotch  form  of 
M.E.  tvolhode,  "woolly  beetle";  hence,  "hairy 
caterpillar";  cf.  A.S.  tad,  wool;  budda,  beetle. 
I'enlacle,  corruption  of  M.E.  pcntangel,  Grene 
Knight,  627;  a  six-sided  figure,  but  originally  a 
five- sided  figure,  as  the  etymology  shows.  Pomet 
touris,  Ritson,  Met.  Rom.  ii.  55 ;  for  pomcd  touria, 
towers  ornamented  with  pcmcs  or  knobs.  Posset, 
O.F.  possette,  Palsgrave.  I'ray,  in  gloss,  to  Weber, 
Met.  Rom.,  means  "a  flock,"  or  "  a  host  "  ;  from 
Latin  praeda  ;  see  Ducange.  Maliec  prepense  was 
originally  malice  purpense ;  from  prefix  pro-,  not 
prae-.  Quert,  in  Stratmann,  from  Old  Scand. 
*/:«■«<,  neuter  ;  cf.  Icel.  k!,rr,  kvirr,  calm  ;  Goth. 
iwairrus ;  in  qtiert  meant  "in  peace  and  safety." 
Rankle,  hitherto  of  undiscovered  origin;  O.F. 
raonele,  originally  draonele  ;  Low  Latin  draeitncttlus, 
a  rankling  sore ;  from  Latin  draeo :  see  Godefroy 
and  Ducange.  ME.  rchctcn,  to  cheer;  from  the 
same  source  aa  F.  sou-hait.  M.E.  rencian.  Old 
Eng.  Misc.,  p.  92,  1.  70;  it  means  "cloth  of 
Rheims";  O.F.  raencicn  (Godefroy).  Rideled, 
pleated,  Rom.  Rose,  1235 ;  lit.  pleated  like  a  cur- 
tain ;  from  O.F.  ridel,  F.  ridean.  Scale,  of  a  fish  ; 
not  E.,  but  F.  ;  O.F.  escale.  Soak,  A.S.  socian, 
o<cura  in  Cockayne's  Leechdoins,  ii.  240 ;  iii.  14. 
TuH',  M.E.  toht,  toght,  pp.  from  Icel.  toga,  todraw, 
pull,  tow.  Trayeres,  ships  (Weber) :  error  for 
craycres,  crares,  ships.  Vewter,  a  greyhound- 
keeper;  Grene  Knight,  1146;  see  Gloss,  to  Babees 
Book  ;  the  sameas/«<(«'-fi'.  Way: -goose,  originally 
"stubble-goose,"  see  Bailey;  M.E.  warse,  ahso 
u-rase;  Swed.  vase,  sheaf;  Swed.  dial,  rase,  vrase, 
corn  left  on  the  field ;  Dan.  dial.  vase.  Thus  wagz, 
better  wase,  warse,  is  iot  wrase;  allied  to  E.  writhe, 
wrest,  wreath. 


Aristotelian  Society. — {Monday,  June  S.) 

Shadwoktii  H.  Hodoson,  Esq.,  president,  in  the 
chair. — The  report  of  the  executive  committee  and 
the  financial  statement  were  read  and  adopted. 
The  following  were  elected  oflicers  for  the  ensuing 
session :  Mr.  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson,  president ; 
Mr.  S.  Alexander,  Dr.  A.  Bain,  and  Mr.  G.  F. 
Stout,  vice-presidents ;  Mr.  B.  Bosauquet,  editor  ; 
and  Mr.  11.  W.  Carr,  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer. 
— Mr.  A,  Bontwood  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Philo- 
sophy of  Rosmini."  Rosmini  was  fundamentally 
a  scholastic,  and  taught  a  modified  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  was,  how- 
ever, an  independent  thinker,  and  his  attitude 
towards  Aristotle  is,  in  its  perfect  independence,  in 
strong  contrast  with  that  of  St.  Thomas.  He 
criticised  Kant  ou  account  of  the  subjectivity  of 
his  forms  and  categories,  but  he  did  not  quite 
escape  a  similar  error  himself.  Idea  and  cognition 
are  used  almos-t  interchangeably,  and  the  mental 
process  which,  according  to  Rosmini,  exists  iu  our 
ideas  also  appears  to  have  a  share  iu  the  actual 
formation  of  the  objects  of  cognition.  He  starts 
with  the  intuition  of  Being  in  the  mind,  and 
endeavours  to  show  how  from  this,  on  the  occasion 
of  feeling  and  sensation,  we  obtain  our  conceptions 
of  our  own  selves,  of  our  bodies,  and  of  external 
things.  After  criticising  Rosmini's  logical  prhi- 
ciple,  and  remarking  the  purely  metaphysical 
manner  in  which  he  treated  the  questions  of 
Theism  and  Natural  Religion,  the  paper  examined 
some  of  the  main  jjoints  of  Rosmini's  teachiug  as 
follows  :  That  we  have  clear  and  indisputable 
knowledge  of  the  soul ;  that  we  also  know  of  the 
union  of  the  body  with  the  soul  as  one  co-sentient 
.subject;  that  we  know  of  the  existence  of 
external  bodies,  but  that  the  so-called  qualities  of 
those  bodies  are  purely  subjective,  being  simply 
modes  of  our  own  sensitivity. — The  paper  was 
followed  by  a  discussion. 


FINE    ART. 

11EPRESENT.\TI0XS  OF  CO.MBAT  IN  ANCIENT  AKT' 

liampfgruppe  iind Kampfertypen  in  dcr  Antikc. 
Von  Oscar  Bie.  (Berlin :  Mayer  and 
MiiUer). 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  deal  with  ancient 
representations  of  combat  ivith  regard  botli 
to  their  composition  and  to  the  action  of 
single  figures. 

The  friezes  of  the  so-called  Theseion  and 
of  the  temple  of  Athena-Nike  have  hitherto 
been  criticised  with  reference  to  their 
meaning.  Dr.  Bie  passes  on  to  another 
province  of  criticism,  "das  der  Statik  dos 
Korpers,  der  Kiirperstellungen,  und  der 
Bezichungen  der  Figiiren  zu  einander,  dcr 
Gruppirung." 

Between  the  two  parties  of  seated  deities 
on  the  eastern  frieze  of  the  Theseion,  we 
find  on  each  side  a  group  of  pursuers  and 
pursued,  then  on  tho  right  a  group  of 
fighters  armed  with  stones  attacking  a  hero 
whose  commanding  form  towers  above  them 
in  tho  centre  as  an  apex  of  the  whole  com- 
position. This  group  is  balanced  on  the 
left  by  another  formed  of  warriors  hasten- 
ing onwards,  and  including  the  despoiling 
of  a  fallen  foe.  In  this  we  have  traces  of 
the  old  realistic  idea  of  representing  com- 
batants in  rows,  for  which  Attic  art  substi- 
stuted  a  succession  of  varied  groups. 
Such  succession  is  seen  in  full  force 
in  tho  western  frieze,  where  the  isolated 
groujis  of  Centaurs  and  Lapiths  might  have 
come  straight  from  tho  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
eastern  frieze,  with  its  conspicuous  centre, 
reminds  our  author  of  a  pedimental  com- 
position.   Yet  this  rhythmic  symmetry  is  not 


wholly  wanting  in  the  western  frieze,  where ' 
the  Kaineus-group,  if  not  strictly  in  tho 
middle,  practically  forms  the  central  point  of 
a  series  of  fairly  coiTcsponding  scenes.  Such 
rhythmus  was  due  to  architectonic  influence  ; 
and  the  diminution  of  this  centripetal 
tendency,  together  with  the  spread  of  tho 
principle  of  simple  idealistic  grouping,  con- 
stituted the  progress  shown  in  tho  frieze 
of  the  Temple  of  Athena-Nike.  This  prin- 
ciple gradually  prevailed,  as  satisfying  the 
eye,  which  cannot  so  well  take  in  long  rows 
of  figures  leading  to  a  central  point. 

Eealism  in  depicting  warfare  is  charac- 
teristic of  Assyrian  art,  which,  besides 
decapitation  of  prisoners,  &c.,  gives 
rivers,  woods,  and  other  details  of  tho 
background,  so  completely  absent  from 
Hellenic  work.  Characteristic,  too,  are 
tho  rows  of  warriors  whether  in  fight 
or  in  triumphal  procession.  This  is  called 
by  our  author  the  "Epic"  style,  as 
opposed  to  the  "Dramatic,"  or  idealistic 
art  of  Greece.  These  rows  of  figures 
appear  in  the  oldest  Greek  imitations  of 
Oriental  art ;  they  appear  again  (though 
ennobled  by  Greek  influence)  on  the  Lycian 
monuments ;  in  Hellenistic  times  they  receive 
a  sort  of  offieial  sanction  ;  and  they  com- 
plete their  course  of  development  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Tiber. 

In  Homer  tho  evolutions  of  tho  masses 
serve  only  as  a  framing  for  the  single  com- 
bats of  heroes.  On  the  monuments  of  Asia 
Minor  the  monotonous  files  of  soldiei-s 
hold  their  ground,  oven  in  the  Gjiilbaschi 
frieze,  despite  its  Attic  character.  But 
it  was  in  Itomo  that  tho  realistic  repre- 
sentation of  warfare  ultimately  triumphed, 
where  centralising  dospoti.sm  crushed  tho 
individuality  so  essential  to  Hellenic  art. 
Thus  on  Trajan's  Column  the  well-known 
Greek  niotivo  of  a  fallen  hero  forming  tho 
centre  of  a  group  of  combatants  is  trans- 
lated into  two  armies,  divided  by  a  heap  of 
corpses.  With  tho  sarcophagus  of  Helena 
we  arrive  once  more  at  the  Assyrian  stand- 
point. 

The  old  louic  art,  of  which  Klazomenae 
is  the  chief  representative,  has  supplied 
three  typical  "schemata"  or  forms  of 
group:  (1)  Single  combats,  often  over  a 
fallen  warrior.  (2)  Pursuit ;  a  figure 
striding  after  another,  who  looks  back  in  his 
flight.  (3)  Victory;  a  figure  striding 
towards  another,  who  kneels  and  looks  back 
to  his  pursuer. 

Such  a  group  may  form  a  centre  to  several 
single  figures  added  on  each  8ide("Grup- 
penconcentration ") ;  or  in  later  fashion 
there  may  be  several  independent  groups 
in  succession  ("  Gruppencoordination  "). 
These  two  classes  are  traced  in  their  develop- 
ment on  Korintliian,  Chalkidian,  and  Attic 
vases  :  especially  on  the  Francois  vase,  in 
the  war  between  cranes  and  pygmies.  They 
are  traced,  too,  in  the  sculptures  of  the 
Megarian  Treasury,  of  Selinus,  and  of  pre- 
Persian  Athens,  till  in  tho  Aeginetan  pedi- 
ments the  last  vestige  of  realism  disappears, 
and  tho  warriors  stand  forth  with  helm 
thrown  back  and  body-armour  cast  aside. 

The  friezes  of  the  Theseion  represent  a 
wonderful  development  of  tho  combat-scene, 
transferred  from  the  metope  and  the  pedi- 
ment  to   a  space  less  cramped   and  more 
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suited  for  its  display.  The  highest  point  of 
this  development  is  reached,  however,  only 
in  the  frieze  of  the  temple  of  Nike,  not  so 
much  by  the  creation  of  new  types  as  by 
evolution  from  those  already  established. 

As  time  goes  on,  there  is  greater  demand 
for  activity.  The  simple  combat  of  two  is 
avoided  ;  and  so  are  lifeless  forms.  Of  the 
hundred  figures  in  the  Phigaleian  frieze 
only  two  are  dead.  Variety  is  sought  by 
placing  figures  with  the  back  to  the 
spectator.  One  of  the  Mausoleum  friezes 
affords  a  striking  example  of  a  position 
apparently  much  in  favour  in  sculpture  of 
the  fourth  century — one  leg  kneeling  to  the 
front,  while  the  other  leg  is  seen  in  profile. 
In  this  frieze,  however,  there  is  little  now, 
only  an  improvement  of  what  has  gone 
before.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  types  are 
to  be  traced  back  to  Athens. 

In  Hellenistic  times  the  fourth  century 
group  of  a  standing  figure  supporting  one 
sinking — as  the  Niobid  with  his  dying  sister 
— is  retained  without  essential  alteration. 
To  the  original  tj'pe  a  new  and  sterner  ex- 
pression of  wild  passion  is  imparted,  and  we 
have  the  Ludovisi  group  of  the  Gaul  and 
his  slain  wife.  Progress  in  the  composition 
as  a  whole  was  more  marked  than  in  the 
individual  types ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Gigantomachia  from  Pergamon.  A  new 
type,  however,  at  last  appears  in  the  seated 
barbarian  prisoner,  with  hands  bound 
behind  his  back. 

The  battle  -  picture  carved  in  relief, 
originating  in  Hellenistic  buildings  com- 
memorative of  victory,  appears  in  the 
Augustan  age  in  Southern  Gaul  (at  St. 
Eemy),  and  then  passes  on  to  Eome.  The 
series  of  warriors  in  parallel  lines,  so 
utterly  opjposed  to  the  principle  of  grouping, 
asserts  itself  more  and  more.  The  group 
is  more  and  more  neglected,  the  type  loses 
its  jiower.  Eealism  makes  swifter  progress  ; 
at  the  end  of  the  third  centurj-  its  triumph 
is  complete. 

Such  is  the  gist  of  the  treatise  before 
us,  a  learned  treatise  such  as  is  common 
enough  in  Germany,  and  in  Germany  alone. 
In  our  own  country  few  would  be  com- 
petent to  write  such  a  book,  and  none 
willing ;  for  who  would  read  it  ?  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  any  English  examiner 
will  propound  questions  as  to  Kampfyrappc 
or  Kdmj)fertijpen. 

Talfoukd  Ely. 


THE  PICTURES  AT   THE   GERMAN 
EXHIBITION. 

Veet  few  opportunities  are  afforded  us  in 
London  of  seeinp;  the  tendencies  andpioduc- 
tions  of  modem  German  painting.  No  adequat  c 
ones,  indeed;  for,  though  not  a  few  of  the 
enterprising  London  dealers — Mr.  WaUis,  Mr. 
Maclean,  and  Mr.  Tooth,  for  example— acquire 
from  time  to  time,  for  spring  or  autumn 
picture-shows,  canvases  that  are  of  German 
origin,  these  are  selected,  not  to  be  representa- 
tive, but  to  be  popular  with  En^lisli  picture- 
buyers  ;  and,  after  seeing  them,  wo  remain  in  a 
condition  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  really 
the  development  of  German  art.  Now  Mr. 
Whitley,  the  director  of  the  German  Exhibition, 
has  naturally  and  rightly  gone  upon  a  different 
tack.  He  has  charged  Mr.  GurUtt — the  great 
Berlin  dealer,  to  whose  initiative,  by-the-by, 
■we  owe  the  best  of  the  modem  reproductions 


of  the  Tanagra  figures — to  secure  for  the 
inspection  of  English  folk  a  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative collection.  The  task  has  been  ably 
fulfilled,  and  Mr.  Gurlitt  places  before  us  im- 
portant works  which  show  at  once  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  schools  and  men  of  Munich, 
Berlin,  Diisseldorf,  and  I  know  not  what 
besides.  Without  attempting  to  generalise,  to 
dogmatise,  to  deduce  conclusions,  I  shall  men- 
tion a  few  pictures  which,  from  one  point  of 
view  or  another,  seem  to  be  noteworthy. 

Anton  Werner,  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  one  of  the  two  chief  artistic 
corporations  iu  Berlin,  contributes  what  is 
practically  a  large  portrait  group  of  the  Ger- 
man Imperial  family.  It  has,  of  course, 
historic  interest,  and  is  not  without  technical 
merit ;  but  one  has  not  to  go  far  before  one 
finds  it  surpassed  in  dignity  and  charm.  More 
of  dignity  and  charm,  for  example,  belong  to 
the  works  of  Prof.  Oswald  Aohenbach,  of 
Diisseldorf,  whose  elaborate  design  and  refined 
and,  within  certain  limits,  complete  execution 
are  made  evident  in  the  first  instance  by  a 
"View  of  Eome"  (No.  3)— a  landscape  of 
realism,  it  is  true,  rather  than  of  poetry — and 
again,  by  a  "Burial  on  the  Island  of  Ischia," 
which  catches  the  luxuriant  nature  of  the  South 
and  the  glow  of  a  Southern  sun.  The  now 
famous  "Lachende  Erben "  of  Prof.  Becker 
is  contributed  from  Berlin.  Like  a  good  deal 
of  modern  German  pictorial  work,  it  is  not 
above  fulfilling  the  function  of  the  story-teller. 
Here,  indeed,  is  a  measure  of  caricature  ;  here, 
also,  is  a  more  constrained  and  reserved  satire. 
A  group  of  self-seeking  relations  fill  the  fore- 
ground of  the  canvas,  and  in  the  background 
is  the  faithful  retainer — the  Jaques  or  the 
George  Barrett  of  German  comedy  or  melo- 
drama— who  alone,  with  sincerity,  regrets  his 
departed  lord.  The  weakness  of  the  uu- 
instructed  is  cleverly  satirised  by  Ferdinand 
Bridt  in  "  In  the  Picture-Gallery."  This  shows 
us  the  resort  of  student  and  idler  at  a  moment 
when  a  pedantic  little  copyist — perched  upon 
his  little  ladder — is  beheld,  in  pride  of  achieve- 
ment, receiving  the  homage  of  the  folk  to 
whom  a  dexterous  imitation  counts  for  much 
more  than  originality.  Dlicker,  of  Diisseldorf, 
has  a  thoroughly  studied,  yet,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, not  very  attractive,  sea-piece  (No.  87). 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Gurlitt  may  be  credited 
\vith  the  invention  of  the  convenient  term 
IMlmalerei.  He  will  not,  however,  claim  to 
have  invented  the  thing  ;  no,  no  I  for  that,  so 
far  as  work  of  our  own  day  is  concerned,  is  of 
French /)rocf«f(H(-e.  Of  this  HeUmahrei,  one  of 
the  best  examples  is  Julius  Exter's  gi'oup 
of  croquet-playing  young  people. 

Harburger,  of  Munich,  sends  a  delicately 
wrought, </(•«)•<;'  picture,  called  "  The  Sempstress." 
Its  handling  is  of  admirable  certainty,  and 
likewise  of  the  facility  which  charms.  What 
it  represents  is  but  a  pleasant  blonde,  in  a  dull 
b'aok  gown,  working  upon  some  large  and 
flowing  draperies  of  blue-white  muslin.  "Dying 
Words,"  by  Kampf,  is  more  dramatic,  and  it 
is  intensely  realistic.  In  it  one  who  has  been 
done  to  death  makes  his  last  doleful  utterances. 
Quite  a  match  for  this,  however,  in  realism, 
and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  hardly  so  grim, 
is  the  picture  by  Seligmann,  of  Vienna,  of  Prof. 
Billroth  and  the  medical  students  in  an  operating 
room  with  a  patient  in  act  to  inhale  chloroform 
before  the  knife  of  the  expert  does  its  work. 
Again — but  here  indeed  reaUsm  ceases  altogether 
to  be  repulsive — a  water-colour  of  HerrMeuzel's 
should  be  seen  and  done  justice  to.  It  repre- 
sents the  interior  of  a  Lutheran  church  during 
sermon-time.  The  portraiture  of  Director 
Kaulbacb,  of  Koner,  and  of  Conrad  Kiesel,  is 
worthy  of  attention ;  though  the  artist  pre- 
eminent in  portraiture  is,  I  take  it,  Prof. 
Lenbach,  a  painter  who,  owing  something  to 
tradition,  owes  much  to  keen  personal  observa- 


tion and  to  a  wisely  restrained  power  of  hand. 
Lenbach's  "Bismarck"  (No.  272)  is  assuredly 
the  best  and  most  penetrating  portrait  ever 
painted  of  the  Ex-Chancellor. 

Frederick  Wediioke. 


THE  EGCrER  COLLECTION. 
Ox  Thursday  and  Friday  of  next  week  (Juno 
25  and  26)  Messrs.  Sotheby  will  be  engaged  in 
selling  the  superb  collection  of  bronze  arms  and 
implements,  and  of  ornaments  in  gold,  silver, 
and  bronzi,  which  was  formed  several  years 
ago  by  the  late  Dr.  S.  Egger,  of  Vienna.  It 
may  be  safely  affirmed  that  such  a  representa- 
tive series  of  the  prehistoric  art  of  a  particular 
district  has  never  before  come  into  the  market ; 
and  we  can  only  express  our  surprise  that  the 
Austrian  Government  has  permitted  it  to  be 
brought  over  to  this  country  for  sale. 

An  admirable  catalogue — with  a  preface  by 
Dr.  F.  von  Pulsky,  of  the  Buda-Pesth  Museum, 
and  illustrated  with  no  less  than  twenty-six 
plates —enables  us  to  appreciate  the  extra- 
ordinary richness  and  variety  of  the  collection. 

It  covers  the  entire  evolution  of  early  culture 
in  the  central  basin  of  the  Danube,  from  the 
neolithic  age,  through  the  bronze  age  (in- 
cluding the  Hallstadt  and  La  Tene  periods), 
down  to  the  Roman  occupation  and  the  later 
invasion  of  bai-barian  tribes.  Specially  interest- 
ing is  the  evidence  of  a  period  preceding  the 
bronze  age,  when  hammered  copper  was  used 
for  tools  closely  resembling  those  of  thq 
polished-stone  age.  In  the  bronze  age  proper, 
the  objects  found  in  Hungary  are  much  simpler 
than  those  of  Scandinavia,  Germany,  and  the 
North.  There  are  also  several  peculiar  weapons, 
such  as  the  war-hammer  and  war-axe,  the 
square  plates  of  bronze  wire  for  the  protection 
of  the  forearm,  and  the  sword  with  a  cup- 
shaped  pommel,  perforated  to  allow  a  leather 
strap  to  be  passed  through,  by  which  it  hung, 
without  a  sheath,  from  the  belt.  Another 
point  of  interest  is  the  introduction  of  Celtic 
art  at  about  the  time  of  Roman  domination. 
Examples  of  this  are  the  torques  or  twisted 
collars  of  metal,  the  fibulae  with  turned-up 
feet,  the  jointed  bronze  chains  and  other  horse- 
trappings,  the  specifically  Celtic  ornamentation 
developed  from  the  circle  and  triangle,  and 
(lastly)  the  use  of  enamelled  jewellery,  in  brick- 
red,  blue,  and  white  colours. 

Of  great  importance  is  the  hoard  of  silver 
ornaments,  &c.,  found  at  Aszar  in  1884,  which 
are  to  be  sold  in  one  lot.  In  a  large  bronze 
culinary  vessel,  with  the  maker's  name — • 
CARATVSV* — punched  on  the  handle,  were 
found,  together  with  the  ornaments,  two 
oblong  tablets  of  thin  bronze,  with  inscriptions 
on  each  side.  These  inscriptions  record  that, 
in  the  year  A.D.  148,  during  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  one  Atta,  son  of  Nivio,  an 
Azal  (consequently  a  Celt),  received  tlie  Roman 
citizenship  in  reward  for  twenty-five  years' 
service  with  the  Pannonian  cohort.  Another 
inscription  recites  that  tlie  decree  was  engraved 
on  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  at  Rome. 

We  may  also  mention  here  that  Messrs. 
Sotheby  were  also  to  sell,  on  Thursday  of  this 
week,  a  collection  of  Greek,  Etniscan,  and 
Roman  bronzes,  formed  by  Herr  Georges  von 
Rath,  of  Buda-Pesth,  Though  this  collection 
is  not  so  unique  as  the  other,  it  comprises  some 
very  fine  and  curious  pieces,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  photngraj'lis  in  the  catalogue. 


NOTES    ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

TnE  exhibitions  to  open  next  week  include :  a 
collection  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  works,  at  the 
Fine  Art  Society's,  New  Bond-street;  original 
sketches  of  the  Burmese  War  and  the  Nile 
Expedition,  by  Mr.  Melton  Prior,  the  special 
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artist  of  the  Ilhistrated  London  News,  at  Mr. 
Mendoza's  Gallery,  King-street,  St.  James's; 
and  what  we  believe  to  be  the  first  exhibition 
of  a  new  body,  the  Artists'  Alliance — who 
invite  exhibits  from  their  own  members  in  all 
forms  of  artis(ic  work — at  the  Marlborough 
Gallery,  Great  Marlborough-street. 

Lord  Justice  Bowen  has  consented  to  pre- 
side at  the  annual  meeting  of  subscribers  to  the 
British  School  at  Athens,  which  will  be  held  at 
22,  Albemarle-street,  on  Friday,  July  3,  at  o  p.m. 

The  sale  of  the  late  Keeley  Halswelle's 
"  remaining  works,"  at  Christie's  last  Saturday, 
realised  altogether  £6708.  Most  of  the  lots 
were  only  simple  sketches ;  but  of  the  four 
catalogued  as  finished  pictures,  ' '  The  Witches' 
Scene  in  '  Macbeth  '  "  realised  250  guineas,  and 
"  Venice :  Moonrise  "  and  "  Eokeby  :  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  Greta  and  the  Tees,"  200  guineas 
each. 

TitE  prix  du  Salon  has  been  awarded,  at  the 
third  ballot,  to  M.  Paul-Jnan  Gervais,  for  his 
picture  entitled  "  Les  Saintos-Maries,"  repre- 
senting three  nude,  or  almcst  nude,  women  in  a 
boat. 

The  Accademia  dei  Liucei  is  proposing  to 
undertake  the  publication   of    two  important 
archaeological  works.      One   is  an  exhaustive 
description    of    the    exc  ivation.s    which    have 
recently  been  conducted  at  Civita  Castellana, 
the  site   of  the  ancient  Falerii,  the  results  of 
which  are  now  exhibited  in  the  Villa  di  Papa 
Giulio  at  Rome.      All  the  photographs,  plans, 
drawings,    &c.,   made  in  the   course  of  these 
excavations  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Academy  by  Prof.  Villari,  the  minister 
of  education.     The  other  work  is  the  archaeo- 
logical map  of  Italy,  which   the  government 
has  had  in  hand  for  some  years  past,  under  the 
direction  of  Commcndatore  Gamurrini,  who  has 
himself  paid  special  attention  to  the  territory 
of  the  Falisci.     This  map  will  ultimately  cover 
the   entire   area  of  the   peninsula.      Different 
colours  will  show  the  state  of  culture,  as  revealed 
by  excavation,  at  each  epoch,  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  through  the  ages  of  stone  and 
bronze,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Roman  empire. 
At  two  recent  meetings  of  the  Academic  des 
Inscriptions,  M.  Albert  Lebegue  read  a  paper 
upon  the  discoveries  made  during  recent  exca- 
vations at  the  little  town  of  Martres-Tolosanne, 
in  the  department  of  Haute-Garonne.      The 
site  had  formerly  been  examined  by  Dumege, 
who  found  two  classes  of  statuary,  one  very 
fine,  the  other  of  a  style  so  strange  as  to  suggest 
forgery.      But  the    recent    explorations   have 
removed  this  suspicion.     An  iuimense  number 
of  sculptures  have  been  brought  to  light  of 
Tory  varied  character— some  incorrect,  but  many 
delicate,  many  vigorous,  and  almost  all  showing 
much    expression  :     in    particular,    bas-reliefs 
representing  the  labours  of  Hercules,  portrait- 
busts,   and  children's  heads  of    an    exquisite 
grace.     The  material  of  h11  is  a  local  marble, 
and,  therefore,  they  must  be  the  work  of  native 
nrtisfs  of  the  Gallo-Roman  period.     A  large 
number  of  traces  of  foui.dations  of  buildings 
have   been  found,  but   apparently  no  inscrip- 
tions ;  for  it  is  stated  that  not  even  the  name 
of  the  ancient  town  has  been  preserved. 


deserves  notice,  if  only  for  its  novelty :  it  was 
a  pleasant  change  from  the  "  Chromatic 
Fantasia,"  or  transcription  of  a  Bach  organ 
Fugue,  with  which  so  many  of  our  pianists 
commence  their  programmes.  Mme.  VulUet 
was  most  successful  in  soft,  quiet  passages ; 
when  vigour  was  needed  her  tone  became  hard. 
She  played  a  number  of  short  pieces  by  various 
composers,  including  a  neat  Elegie  of  her  own, 
and  a  Gavotte  from  a  violin  Suite  of  Bach's, 
arranged  for  the  left  hand  by  Joseffy.  The 
latter  was  cleverly  performed. 

Mr.  Augustus  Harris's  operatic  concert  at 
the  Albert  Hall,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  was 
long,  but  interesting.  When  the  history  of 
music  in  England  during  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  written,  the  chapter 
dealing  with  Wagner  will  be  one  of  the  most 
attractive.  Explain  it  how  one  may,  the  fact 
remains  that  Wagner,  long  ignored  and  fiercely 
opposed,  is  now  so  popular  that  his  name,  even 
on  an  "operatic"  programme,  is  an  attractive 
feature ;  at  the  concert  under  notice,  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  were  each  reijresented  by  one 
Aria,  but  Wagner  by  no  less  than  nine  excerpts 
from  his  operas  and  music-dramas.  A  detailed 
notice  of  the  concert  is  unnecessary :  the 
principal  artists  of  Mr.  Harris's  company 
appeared  with  distinguished  success.  The 
special  feature  of  the  afternoon  was  the  appear- 
ance of  M.  Van  Dyck.  He  has  been  heard  at 
the  Opera,  and  has  won  well-deserved  praise. 
But  in  the  "  Gral's  Erziihlung"  from  "Lohen- 


MUSIC. 

RECENT  CONCERTS. 
Of  new  pianists  there  seems  to  be  no  end. 
Last  Friday  week  the  latest  comer,  Mme.  Olga 
Vulliet,  gave  a  recital  at  Princes'  Hall.  This 
lady  certainly  has  talent,  and  a  good  touch, 
and  understands  and  feels  the  music  which  she 
interpret?.  She  commenced  her  programme 
■with  a  movement  from  Brahms's  Sonata  in  F 
minor,  followed  by  three  pieces  from  the  same 
composer.    This  prominence  given  to  Brahms 


gnn,"  in  Siegmund's  "  Liebesgcsang  "  from  the 
"  Walkiire,"  and  in  the  "  Schmiedelleder  "  from 
"  Siegfried,"  he  sang  with  marvellous  dra- 
matic force.  His  powers  as  an  exponent  of 
Wagner  have  not  been  over-rated.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  services  have  been  secured  for 
Wagner's  works  at  the  Opera  next  season.  The 
conductorship  at  the  Albert  Hall  was  divided 
between  Signori  Mancinelli,  Rundegger,  and 
Bevignaui. 

A  concert  was  given  at  the  Guildhall,  Cam- 
bridge,   by  the  Musical   Society,   on  Monday 
afternoon,  in  honour  of  Herr  Antonin  Dvorak, 
on   whom   the   University   of    Cambridge   has 
confen-ed  the  degi-ee  of  Doctor  of  Music.     This 
recognition  of  his  genius  is  doubly  welcome  :  it 
shows  the  interest  that  is  taken  in  music  and 
musicians,  and  it  will  ]irobably  have  a  beneficial 
infiuence  on  the  composer  and  stimulate  him, 
if  possible,  to  still  higher  eiforts.      The  pro- 
gramme of    the   concert,    devoted   entirely  to 
Dvorak's  works,  commenced  with  the  "  Stabat 
Mater,"     which,     since     its     first     production 
by  the    London    Musical   Society   under  Mr. 
Bamby  in  188.'5,  has  been  universally  recognised 
as  one  of  the  most  original  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  sacred  compositions  written  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.     The  rendering,  under 
the  comj)Oser's   direction,    was   not   free   from 
reproach.     The  orchestral  playing  was  some- 
what rough,  and  the   quality  of  tone  of  the 
Cambridge  choir  somewhat  hard.      But  any 
shortcomings  were    well   atoned    for    by    the 
earnestness  shown  by  all  who  took  part ;  there 
was  evidently  but  one  desire,  viz.,  to  do  justice 
and  honour  to  the  composer.     The  soloists,  of 
whom  the  same  can  be  said,  were  Mme.  Albani, 
Miss   Hilda  WUson,   and  Messrs.    Lloyd   and 
Henschel.      Mme.  Albani  sang  the  first  solo 
from  the  "  Spectre's  Bride,"  for  which  she  was 
recalled.      The    concert    concluded    with    the 
Symphony  No.  4  in  G  (Op  88),  first  heard  in 
London    at    a   concert    of    the    Philharmonic 
Society    on    April    24,    1890.       The    music  is 
unmistakably  fresh  and  picturesque.     We  are 
told    Dvorak    "confessed"   that,   while  com- 
posing this  Symphony,  he  had  a  programme  in 
his  mind.     This  was  a  confession  of  whiih  he 
had  no  need  to  be  ashamed.     We  imagine  that 
the   division   of  music    into    "abstract"    and 
"  poetical  "  is  an  artificial  one.     We  know  that 
some  of  the  greatest  musicians,  and  we  fancy 


all,  worked  to  a  programme  ;  but  we  think 
they  were  wise  in  keeping  it,  as  a  rule,  to 
themselves.  The  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the 
first  movement  of  Dvorak's  Symphony  is 
peculiar,  but  once  understood  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  following  it.  The  Adagio,  with 
its  pensive  opening  minor  theme,  and  its 
fascinating  theme  in  the  major  and  subsequent 
workings,  is  certainly  one  of  the  composer's 
most  striking  movements.  Then  the  quaint 
Menuet  and  dainty  Trio,  and  the  humorous 
Finale,  complete  a  work  iis  full  of  skill  as  it  is 
of  imagination.  Dvorak  was  greeted  with  loud 
applause  at  the  close ;  and,  indeed,  throughout 
the  concert  the  enthusiasm  was  gr(.>at.  The 
composer  will  certainly  not  be  of  opinion  that 
we  are  are  an  musical  nation. 

The  programme  of  the  fourth  Richter  concert, 
on  Monday  evening,  commenced  with  the 
''  Tannhiiuser  "  Overture,  of  which  a  remarkably 
fine  performance  was  given,  and  included  the 
second  scene  from  the  same  opera  with  the 
alterations  made  for  the  production  of  the  work 
at  Paris  in  1801.  Wagner  once  found  fault 
with  Berlioz  for  retouching  his  "  Benvenuto 
Cellini,"  for  putting  new  wine  into  an  old 
bottle;  atid  yet  he  afterwards  did  the  same 
thing  himself.  The  changes,  however,  show  a 
master  hand.  Mrs.  Moore  Lawson  and  Mr. 
Barton  McGuckin  strove  hard  to  do  justice  to 
their  parts.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
devoted  to  Brahms's  Requiem.  The  solemnity 
and  nobility  of  the  music  are  beyond  dispute; 
but  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  so  great 
that  no  one  can  listen  to  it  without  a  certain 
sense  of  pain,  and  much  pity,  especially  for  the 
chorus.  And  then  again  in  passages  in  which 
the  voices  are  at  their  loudest,  and  the  orchestra 
at  its  strongest,  one  longs  for  a  hall  larger  than 
that  of  St.  James's.  Apart  from  these  inevitable 
drawbacks,  the  performance  under  Heri'  Richter 
was  excellent.  The  chorus  sang  with  vigour 
and  precision,  and  the  orchestral  ncconijtani- 
ments  were  effectively  rendered.  Mrs.  Moore 
Lawson  sang  her  trying  solo  with  fair  success  ; 
and  Mr.  Santley,  who  appeared  for  the  first 
time  since  his  return  from  America,  showed  his 
usual  artistic  taste. 

Seiior  Sarasate  gave  his  fifth  concert  on 
Wednesday  evening.  His  performance  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Concerto  was  excessively  brilliant, 
though  we  think  his  tone  in  past  seasons  has 
been  fuller.  The  Finale  was  taken  at  the 
usual  rapid  rate.  The  Raff  Suite  displayed  the 
violinist's  powers  as  a  virtuoso ;  an  encore  was 
accepted.     The  hall  was  well  filled. 

J.  S.  Shedlock. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  27,  1891. 
No.  999,  New  Series. 

The  Editoii  cannot  undertake  to  return,  or 
to  correspond  tvith  th«  writers  of,  rejected 
manuscript. 

It  is  particularhj  requested  that  all  business 
letters  regarding  the  supply  of  the  paper, 
&iC.,  may  he  addressed  to  the  PuBLisnEE,  and 
not  to  f/ie  Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

History  of  the  Church  of  England,  from  the 
Abolition  of  the  Roman  Jurisdiction.  Vol. 
IV.,  1553-1558.  By  Eichard  Watson 
Dixon.     (Eoiitledge.) 

Caxon  Dixon's  new  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
reign  of  Mary.  It  opens  -with  that ' '  strange 
interregnum  of  a  fortnight  during  which 
Northumberland  struggled  to  lift  his  own 
family  into  the  throne  over  the  unburied 
coffin  of  Edward  VI.";  and  it  closes  with  a 
portrait  of  the  dying  Queen,  when  "she 
beheld  the  Court  passing  and  repassing,  as 
they  took  the  road  to  Hatfield  to  salute 
Elizabeth." 

The  interval  between  these  two  events  is 
tlie  most  wretched  and  shameful  period  of 
English  history.  In  politics,  England  was 
little  more  than  a  dependency  of  Spain  : 
Philip,  it  is  true,  had  no  regular  nor  consti- 
tutional position,  and  his  duties  were  limited 
with  the  utmost  care  by  Gardiner's  treaty  ; 
but  his  influence  with  the  Queen  was  un- 
limited ;  the  whole  conduct  of  our  affairs 
was  subordinated  to  his  interest,  and  cur 
foreign  policy  was  altogether  at  his  disposal. 
In  religion,  England  was  more  dependent 
ujion  the  Holy  See  than  it  had  ever  been 
since  the  minority  of  Henry  III.  But  the 
peculiar  and  abnormal  relations  of  the 
Papacy  with  that  sovereign  were  political 
and  secular  :  Innocent  III.  had  managed 
to  become  the  feudal  superior  of  the  English 
king ;  and  his  enlarged  authority  is  not  tlio 
measure  of  his  predecessors'  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  over  the  national  Church. 
Under  Mary  the  new  methods  of  tlie  counter- 
Eeformation  were  established  among  us ; 
the  Legate  came  over  with  "  pardons  "  and 
principles  "  from  Pome,  all  hot  "  ;  and  all 
the  bishops,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory, 
were  Papal  delegates.  Calais  was  lost, 
through  the  blindness  of  a  feeble  and  way- 
ward administration  ;  the  people  were  dis- 
heartened ;  and  the  whole  state  appeared 
to  be  at  once  deprived  of  good  counsel,  of 
courage,  and  of  hope. 

"The  rest  of  the  reign,"  says  Canon  Dixon, 
' '  was  spent  in  a  miserable  war  of  efforts  of 
recovery ;  in  gathering  armaments  that  seldom 
sailed,  in  bidding  musters  that  were  thinly 
kept  by  men  of  hangdog  look,  in  '  negotiating 
for  foreign  mercenaries  who  never  came.'  " 

Or,  as  an  old  writer  says,  with  something 
more  of  harmony  and  strength  : 

"  The  people  went  to  the  musters  with  kerchiefs 
on  their  heads,  they  went  to  the  wars  hanging 
down  their  lieads,  they  came  from  them  as  men 
dismayed  and  forlorn." 

Pestilence  and  famine  were  no  less  de- 
structive than  the   bishops ;    and  the  most 


malignant  efforts  of  nature  and  of  grace 
were  equally  discharged  against  the  jjros- 
perity  of  the  unhappy  kingdom. 

It  is  of  such  a  jieriod,  iU-omened,  tem- 
pestuous, and  cruel,  that  Canon  Dixon  has 
had  to  write  ;  and  it  must  bo  allowed  that 
he  has  written  with  more  calmness  and  dis- 
crimination than  several  of  his  predecessors. 
We  are  spared  the  ordinary  flow  of  senti- 
ment for  Edward  VI.,  and  for  the  Lady 
Jano.  The  one  was  undoubtedly  a  pre- 
cocious youth,  if  his  diaries  be  authentic  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  both  himself  and  his 
people  are  to  be  congratulated,  not  com- 
miserated, for  his  premature  decline.  The 
other  was  an  usurper,  whatever  may  have 
been  her  private  virtue,  her  accomj)lish- 
ments,  or  her  good  intention  :  an  usurper, 
because  she  was  not  supported  by  popular 
feeling,  nor  justified  by  constitutional 
authority  Capax  imperii,  the  beautiful  and 
interesting  pupil  of  Ascham  can  still  be 
thought,  Maria  capacior  ;  but  she  committed 
the  unpardonable  blunder  of  having  reigned, 
and  incurred  the  certain  penalty  of  an 
unsuccessful  and  unpopular  usurpation. 
Although  Canon  Dixon  has  no  emotion  to 
squander  upon  Edward  or  on  Jane,  he  offers 
many  apologies  for  Queen  Mary  and  for 
Bonner. 

"(Seldom  in  history,"  he  says,  "have  noblo 
qualities  and  bright  opportunities  fallen  in 
failure  so  utter,  so  terrible  and  gloomy.  The 
character  of  Mary  was  strong  and  magnanimous : 
her  conduct  in  the  selfish  relations  of  life  showed 
a  rare  example  of  feminine  delicacy  and  pro- 
priety: as  a  sovereign  she  was  of  the  great 
kind :  and  before  her  accession  there  was  no 
person  so  beloved  in  the  realm." 

I  don't  know   precisely  what  "the  selfish 
relations     of     life "    can    mean ;     or    how 
"  delicacy  "  and  "propriety"   can  ever  bo 
exhibited    in   what   is   "selfish":    from  a 
clerical  instructor,  I  shall  be  happy  to  learn 
that  soothing  and  comfortable  knowledge. 
If  the  words  refer  to  Mary's  uncontrollable 
desire  to  marry  Philip,  at  any  risk  to  her 
kingdom  and  her  subjects,  or  toiler  feverish 
anxiety  to   possess   him   always,  wo   may, 
indeed,  with  Horace,  describe  her  jlagrans 
amor   ct  libido  as    "feminine,"   and,    with 
Canon   Dixon,    as   "  selfish " :    but  it   was 
hardly  "delicate  "  in  her,  and  where  is  the 
"propriety"?      Instead    of     "selfish,"    it 
might  appear  that  Canon  Dixon  should  have 
written  "private"  or  "domestic"  ;  and   in 
early  life,  as   a  sister  and  as  a   daughter, 
the  character  of  Mary  was  unimpeachable. 
Not  that  I  would  venture  myself,  with  Pole 
and  other  admirers,  to  compare  her  to  the 
Virgin  Mary :  Paul  IV.  knew  not  how  to 
describe  the  mature  bride  of  King  Philip, 
the  betrothed  of  so  many  deceased  and  worn- 
out  sovereigns  ;  but  in  her  latter  years  she 
reminds  me  too  much,  I  am  afraid,  of  the 
forlorn  and  phrensied  Lydia.    Unliko  Lydia, 
she  may  be  suspected  of  a  blameless  youth  ; 
but  her  unquiet  maturity  and  her  stormy 
ending  have  too  much  resemblance  to  the 
impotent  anguish,  to  the  querulous  exit,  of 
that  anusflebilis  et  Jlagrans. 

Canon  Dixon's  last  phrases,  too,  are  surely 
a  satire  upon  what  goes  before  ;  it  nmy  be 
kindly  meant,  but  is  not  kindly  expressed, 
to  say  that  a  most  popular  heir  apparent 
departs  as  a  gloomy  and  terrible  sovereign. 


Mary,  in  truth,  was  not  a  gi-eat  sovereign. 
With  unbounded  popidarity,  with  a  splendid 
opening  for  moderation   and  for  a  stable 
settlement,    her    reign    was     a    miserable 
failure :    she    reigned,    indeed,   but    never 
ruled  ;   she  chose  to  favour  an  alien   and 
an    un-English    party,    when    she     might 
have  been  the  leader  and  the  restorer  of 
her  people ;    and  she   died  in  more   than 
contempt,    baffled,    hated,    and    disobeyed. 
For  her  most  active  agent,  Bonner,  Canon 
Dixon  has  undoubtedly  prepared  a  better 
case.       Bonner    was  not    so    dark   as    he 
is  painted  ;  his  character  was  not  so  bloody 
as  his  reputation.     A  frank,  bluff  English- 
man,   scorning    half -measures    and     theo- 
logical subtilties,  of  a  coarse  and  blustering 
nature,   he     performed    courageously    and 
brutally   what    he    had    to    do.      But  his 
hectoring    way,   his    loud    arguments,   his 
personal  assaults  were  all  meant  in  kindness 
to  his  victims  ;  so  too  were  the  beatings  in 
the  orchard,  the  discomfortable  medicine  of 
the  stocks,  the  strait  and  tedious  imprison- 
ments in  the  "  coal-house,"  with  which  he 
managed  to  subdue  the  resolution  of  more 
than  one  aspiring  martyr.    So  argues  Canon 
Dixon,  and  he  argues  plausibly.      Nor  are 
his    arguments     based    upon    imagination 
alone,   but  upon  documents  and  statistics ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  Bonner  has  too  often 
received  the  odium  which  should  have  been 
bestowed  on  Pole.    That  sophistical  rhetori- 
cian was  not  so  innocent  of  the  persecution 
as  it  has  been  usual  to  assert,  and  as  ho 
evidently  desired  it  to  be  supposed.     Quod 
facit  per  aliuiii,  facit  per  se,  is   an  axiom  of 
the  moral  theology ;  and  Pole,  high  in  the 
favour  of  the  Queen,  and  wielding  all  the 
powers  of  metropolitan  and  legate,  cannot 
be  absolved  from  the  responsibility  of  the 
persecution.      With  Pole  there   came   into 
England   that   new  spirit   of  the   counter- 
Eef ormation,  which  had  been  slowly  forming 
within  the  Italian  Church,  and  which  was 
officially  defined  and  promulgated  at  the 
Council   of    Trent.      It  is   difficult   to   say 
whether  the  Jesuits  were  its  inventors,  or 
only  its  most  zealous  pupils  and  exponents ; 
at  any  rate,  it  mounted  the  Apostolic  throne 
in  1555  when  Cardinal  Caraffa  was  trans- 
formed into  Paul  IV.,  "  the  man  who  gave 
to  the  austere  spirit  tliat  was  entering  into 
the  papacy  the  bent  which  it  has  never  lost." 
And  by  a  consistent  modern  Eomanist,  the 
ago  of  Mary  should  always  be  admired  as 
tho    most    blessed    and   fruitful    ejjoch   in 
English    history  ;     for    in    his    eyes     the 
independence   of    tho     mediaeval     bishops 
must    often    border    upon    disloyalty    and 
schism,    but    under     Mary    tho     genuine 
successors  of  tho  Apostles  wore  for  tho  first 
and  only  time  supremo  among  us.     Formed 
upon  the  latest  Italian  modes,  the  bishops 
of  the  counter-Eeformation    were   commis- 
sioned, each  like  "  a  prophet  new-inspired," 
to  reveal  tho  true  meaning  of  the  evangelical 
precepts  and  to  show  how  the  gospel  should 
be  practised.     For  the  religion,  which  was 
established     under     Mary,     was    not    the 
mediaeval  Catholicism  which  had  formerly 
existed  under  Henry  VIII. :  as  Canon  Dixon 
well    remarks,    "the    papacy    existed    not 
henceforth  for  tho    Christian    reUgion,   as 
under  Gregory  the  Groat ;  but  for  its  own 
claims,  which  were  continually  increased." 
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Canon  Dixon  has  done  well  to  bring  out 
this  distinction  between  the  Catholicism  of 
the  mediaeval  Churches,  and  the  narrow 
Eomanism  of  the  post-Tridentine  Church. 
Of  the  term  "  protestant,"  when  applied  to 
the  Church  of  England,  he  says  it  "declares 
no  more  than  her  accidental  relation  towards 
another  church  "  ;  "  it  is  not  found  in  the 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  England."  It 
is,  perhaps,  not  historically  true  to  describe 
the  Church  of  England  as  "  the  most  ancient 
national  Church  that  has  opposed  itself  to 
the  claims  of  Eome "  ;  but  it  is  true  to 
describe  it  as  the  most  vigorous  and  active 
asserter  of  constitutional  independence;  and, 
in  these  days,  it  may  bo  described  as  an 
opponent  whoso  organisation  and  existence 
are  something  more  than  national.  We 
may  assert,  however,  of  the  ancient  Church 
of  England,  that  it  was  protestant,  not  in 
its  doctrine,  but  in  its  attitude  to  Rome, 
"  long  before  the  Eeformation." 

In  Canon  Dixon's  History,  it  is  the  per- 
sonal element,  rather  than  the  controversial 
or    the    constitutional    element,    which    is 
valuable  and  for  which  his  readers  have  to 
thank  him.     He  has  pondered  his  materials 
with  the  greatest  care ;  he  has  lived  with 
the  personages  whom  ho  describes,  and  he 
is  able  to  fill  them  with  human  interest.     It 
is  amusing  in  his  pages  to  follow  the  course 
of   Pole's   alienation   from  Paul  IV. ;  and, 
indeed,   a   less   vigorous  and  patient  ruler 
might    well    be    exasperated    with    Pole's 
verbosity,  and  with  his  failure  in  adminis- 
tration.    His  facile  eloquence,  his  pedantry, 
his  bad  statesmanship,  his  obtrusive  piety, 
his   interminable    letters,    his   elastic    con- 
science,   and    his    wonderful    compromises 
were     fortunately     rare     among    English 
public    men     in     the     sixteenth     century : 
it    would    be    diffictdt    to     say    whether 
he  did  most  mischief  to  his  friends,  to  his 
country,   or  to  his  Church.     Incomparably 
greater  than  Pole  is  Gardiner,  the  restored 
bishop   of  Winton  and  Mary's  chancellor. 
Under     Henry    VIII.    he     had     accepted 
Catholicism  without  the  Pope ;  and  he  wrote 
a  treatise.  Be  Vera  Ohedientia,  in  defence  of 
the  Anglican  position.      Under    Mary  he 
submitted  to  the  papal  obedience ;   but  his 
book  was  turned  into  English  for  him,  and 
circulated    widely ;    it    was    always   being 
quoted  against  him  by  the  martyrs.     Nor  is 
he  the  only  theologian  who  has  been  puzzled 
as  a   "  Eomanesian "   to   answer   what  he 
wrote  as  an  English  churchman.     Cardinal 
Newman  wrote  in  1827:  "  I  must  express 
my  belief  that  nothing  will  satisfy  the  Eoman 
Catholics  ";    and  I  would  give  some  such 
answer  to  the  attacks  upon  Elizabeth  and 
Cecil  for  their  compliance  during  the  reign 
of  Mary.  They  did  what  the  great  majority  of 
the  clergy  and  people  did  under  Henry  and 
Edward ;    they  practised   themselves  what 
they    enforced    afterwards,   that  the   cere- 
monies and  the  uniformity  of  religion  were 
the  affairs  of  government.  For  the  substance, 
they  were  either  impartial    or   indifferent; 
or  they  may  have  adopted  the  wise  maxim 
of  Tiberius :  Beorum  injurias  Big  curae.    Not 
so   the   body  of  the  people,  who  objected 
loudly  to    the    alterations    in   the    ritual ; 
"  nobody  even  who   understood  the  Latin 
language  could  understand  the  Latin  service, 
the  priests  so  champed  and   chewed  their 


words,  and  posted  so  fast."  The  loading 
martyrs  are  very  distinct  in  Canon  Dixon's 
pages.  Latimer,  too  old  to  argue,  but 
answering  with  all  his  vigour  when  he  is 
pressed,  and  going  bravely  to  the  fire ; 
Eidley  and  Hooper,  one  argumentative  and 
sour,  the  other  gentle  and  persuasive,  both 
dying  with  prolonged  and  frightful  torment. 
Cranmer  is  always  very  human,  if  not  always 
heroic.  In  the  history  of  his  trials  we  get 
an  interesting  account  of  Oxford  in  the  days 
of  Mary;  and,  after  all,  much  must  be 
forgiven  Cranmer  for  the  sake  of  his  fine 
English.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a 
l^rose  which  is  more  musical,  more  direct 
and  dignified,  more  strong  and  flowing,  than 
the  prose  of  Cranmer,  the  prose  of  the 
English  Litany. 

The  same  compliment  may  not  be  paid 
to  the  Histories  of  Canon  Dixon :  their 
style,  I  grieve  to  say  it,  is  the  worst 
thing  about  them.  The  author  is  too 
fond  of  awkward  and  abstruse  inversions, 
which  always  make  his  phrases  clumsy  and 
sometimes  obscure.  An  inversion  should  be 
even  more  sparingly  used  than  an  allitera- 
tion ;  the  force  and  beauty  of  either  are 
destroyed  when  they  are  vulgarised  and 
squandered.  He  is  too  fond,  also,  of  strange 
words:  "debellate,"  "  evitate,"  "nulled" 
for  annulled,  are  specimens  of  what  I  mean. 
It  is  not  witty,  nor  satirical,  but  merely 
incorrect,  to  speak  of  "Duke  Dudley" 
instead  of  "the  Duke  of  Northumberland." 
It  is  worse  than  incorrect  in  a  theologian, 
an  Anglo-Catholic,  to  speak  of  people 
"  taking  the  Mass  "  :  you  may  hear  Maes, 
if  you  be  a  layman  ;  you  may  say  it,  if  j-ou 
be  a  priest;  but  you  only  receive  or  take 
the  Holy  Communion.  It  is  not  fair  to 
violate  the  laws  of  good  writing,  and  to 
distract  the  reader,  by  a  riddle  of  this  kind  : 
"  the  brother  of  the  late  wife  of  the  deceased 
brother  of  his  departed  enemy  Somerset." 
"  Vulgarity  doubtless,"  Canon  Dixon  says 
of  the  martyrs,  "  the  English  failing,  beset 
and  spoiled  in  many  examples  the  dignity 
of  sacrifice "  :  vulgarity,  that  English  fail- 
ing which  we  have  inherited  from  our  Ger- 
manic ancestors,  spoils  too  much,  not  only 
of  our  conduct,  but  of  our  art,  our  writing. 
And  something  that  goes  very  near  to  viil- 
garity  often  spoils  the  interest  and  the 
pleasure,  and  cannot  fail  to  diminish  the 
permanent  value,  of  Canon  Dixon's  laborious 
but  slovenly,  discursive,  and  eccentric 
histories. 

Arthur  Galton. 


Bearl :  an  English  Poem  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century.  Edited,  with  a  modern  render- 
ing, by  Israel  Gollancz.     (David  Nutt.) 

The  PearJis  one  of  the  "  alliterative  poems  " 
issued  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society  in 
the  first  year  of  its  existence  (1864).  Five 
years  later  a  revised  edition  was  published, 
and  there  seemed  little  likelihood,  at  that 
time,  of  another  edition  being  called  for 
outside  the  Society's  publications.  The  first 
editor  was  attracted  towards  these  poems 
chiefly  by  the  dialect  in  which  they  were 
written ;  though  he  was  not  unmindful  of 
their  literary  merit,  which  recent  writers  on 
English  literature  have    fully  recognised. 


and  to  which  the  present  editor  of  Pearl 
does  ample  justice. 

Mr.  Gollancz  has  made  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  of  the  first  of  these  "  allitera- 
tive poems,"  and  he  has,  we  think,  done 
well  to  give  the  results  of  his  valuable 
labours  to  the  general  public.  His  modern 
and  rhythmical  translation  will  prove  most 
helpful  to  the  reader  who  desires  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  a  poet  that,  not- 
withstanding the  archaic  form  of  his 
language,  "  stands  on  the  very  threshold  of 
modern  verse."  It  is  true,  as  the  editor 
himself  admits,  that  his  rendering  is  often 
periphrastic  and  free,  yet  it  seldom  mis- 
interprets the  author's  meaning.  His 
notes  are  few,  but  always  acute  and 
suggestive.  The  attempt  to  connect 
westeniays  (26.7)  "  perversely "  with  the 
Old  French  bestonieis  is  very  ingenious, 
though  not  altogether  convincing.  The 
Glossary  is  a  careful  piece  of  work ;  its 
only  fault  is  that  the  meaning  assigned  to 
some  of  the  words  differs  from  that 
emploj'ed  in  the  editor's  modern  rendering 
of  the  poem.  Mr.  Gollancz  has  not  been 
content  to  take  the  text  as  he  found  it,  but 
has  evidently  studied  the  original  MS.  care- 
fully, and  has,  we  gladly  note,  amended 
some  false  readings  in  the  earlier  editions 
of  the  Pearl,  Ihe  most  important  of  which 
are  fordokkcd  for  fordolked  (1. 11 ),  my»  =  amy» 
for  -uiyi  {\1  .b),  frcuch  iox  frcnch  (91.6). 

There  are  many  word-puzzles  in  this 
poem  which  the  editor  has  not  attempted  to 
pass  over  in  silence,  but  has  skilfully  dealt 
with  a  number  of  knotty  problems.  Here 
and  there  he  has,  we  venture  to  believe, 
been  somewhat  too  hasty  in  his  conclusions. 
His  weak  point  is  in  Middle-English  syntax  ; 
and,  at  times,  we  find  him  quoting  modern 
English  or  Lowland  Scottish  idioms,  in  order 
to  settle  a  construction  that  can  only  be 
properly  dealt  with  by  a  reference  to  older 
syntactical  usage.  Thus  in  51.9  the  phrase 
"  to  dare  to  "  (=to  stand  in  fear  of)  is  com- 
pared with  Scottish  "  to  dare  at "  a  person ; 
but  the  phrase  "to  dare  to  "  in  this  sense 
does  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  ever  occur  in 
Early  or  Middle-English.  It  is  simply  the 
editor's  guess,  in  his  endeavour  to  explain 
some  very  puzzling  lines.  Without  invent- 
ing a  new  construction,  we  must  try  to  ex- 
plain the  verb  "dare"  according  to  its 
usual  acceptation  in  Middle-English.  We 
give  the  original  with  Mr.  Gollancz's  transla- 
tion : 

"  He  lavez  hys  gyftfz  as  water  of  dyche, 
Other  gotez  of  golf  that  never  charde  ; 
Hys  fraunchyse  is  large  that  ever  dard 
To  hym  that  macz  in  syime  refcoghe  ; 
No  blysse  becz  fro  hym  reparde  ; 
For  the  grace  of  God  is  gret  iuoghe." 

He  lavisheth  (his)  gifts  as  water  from  weir, 
Or  streams  of  the  deep  that  never  turn . 
Large  is  man's  franchise,  when  he  hath  feared 
Him  that  maketh  a  rescue  in  sin ; 
No  bliss  shall  be  denied  to  him  ; 
The  grace  of  God  is  great  enough. 

Briefly,  the  meaning  of  the  above  passage 
is  this — God's  gifts  are  inexhaustible  as  the 
deep,  and  endless.  His  liberality,  which 
has  ever  been  unsearchable,  abounds  to  all. 
To  the  man  who  makes  amendment  for  sin 
(or  repents)  no  blessing  shall  be  denied,  for 
the  grace  of  God  is  sufficiently  great.  The 
writer  seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind  St. 
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Paiil's  exclamation  in  Eom.  xi.  33 :  "  0 
the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God  !  How  unsearchable 
are  His  judgments,  and  His  ways  past 
finding  out." 

C'harde  (51.8)  does  not  signify  "  turn,"  but 
rather  "  has  turned  aside,  ceased,  stopped  "  ; 
compare  Gen.  and  Ex.  3055,  Moyses  do 
this  weder  chareii.  Dard[e~\  is  from  the  verb 
"dare,"  "  toliehid,to  be  out  of  sight,"  hence 
"  to  be  unsearchable  ?  "  The  other  sense  of 
"dare"  to  tremble,  be  afraid,  also  occurs 
in  the  poem  (70-11). 

Mr.  GoUancz  has  missed  the  true  con- 
struction of  cletn  (not  in  the  Glossary)  in 
69.10: 

"  Hymself  ne  wroghte  uever  yet  non  [synne], 
Whether  on  hymself  he  con  al  clem." 
Yet  He  Himself  wrought  n'er  one  sin 
Though  He  laid  claim  to  aU." 

"Whether  on  Hj'mself  he  con  alclem" 
seems  to  signify  "nevertheless  He  laid  on 
Himself  all  (men's  sin)."  The  writer  was 
thinking  of  Isaiah  liii.  6:  "  And  the  Lord 
hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all." 
The  following  line  in  the  text  is  from  the 
eighth  verse  of  the  same  chapter. 

If  we  look  carefully  at  the  rhyming  words, 
we  find  that  Jherusalem  rhymes  with  hem 
(beam),  drem  (dream),  as  well  as  with  clem, 
so  that  this  last  cannot  be  rendered  claim — 
Middle  English,  cleime.  Clem  must  be  re- 
ferred to  A.S.  daman  M.E.  cleme  ;  and  the 
phrase  "cleme  uppon "  (the  wound)  in 
Palladius  3  st.  125  may  be  compared  with 
clem  OH  in  the  passage  now  under  dis- 
cussion. 

Another  instance  of  this  kind  is  seen  in 
the  note  on  tocz  (goes  43.  9).  This  verb  is 
referred  to  M.E.  ion,  A.S.  tion,  and  the 
infinitive  "to"  is  supported  by  a  quotation 
from  Ga wain,  1C71,  "For  hit  was  negh  at 
the  terme  that  he  to  schude  "=for  the  term 
was  close  at  hand  to  which  he  was  bound. 
Here  "  to  "  is  a  preposition  and  "  that  .  . 
.  .  to  "=to  which.  For  the  ellipse  after 
schilde,  compare  Chaucer's  Knightes  Tale 
1696 — "But  thider  he  shall  by  force,  and 
ther  abyde." 

The  writer  (57.6),  quoting  from  Ps.  XV.  1-6, 
says  two  kinds  of  folk  will  be  saved — the 
righteous  man  and  the  innocent.*  The 
latter  is  called  "the  harmlez  hath  el " 
(57.  3) ;  and  in  1.  9,  below,  "  innocent  men  " 
are  alluded  to  as  "hondelyngez  harme," 
rendered  by  Mr.  Gollancz  as  "  servants 
whose  hands,"  and  in  the  notes  by  "  ser- 
vant's arm."  Bearing  in  mind  such 
phrases  as  "  edye  men  and  arme,"  the 
expression  "hondelyngez  harme  "  probably 
signifies  "  poor  innocent  underlings,"  thus 
corresponding  to  "  harmlez  hathels."  In 
connexion  with  the  allusion  to  Ps.  xv.,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  words  (58.3) 
"  that  takez  not  her  lyf  in  vayne  "  cannot 
mean  "  who  taketh  not  his  life  in  vain,"  but 
"who  taketh  not  their  (neighbour's)  life 
away  wantonly,"  a  very  free  rendering  of 
"  nee  fecit  proximo  sue  malum." 

With  regard  to  the  vexed  word  strothe 
(10.  7),  we  do  not  think  that  it  can  mean 
"strawed"  or  "thatched";    it  is  too  far- 
fetched to  make  ' '  strothe  men ' '  mean  ' '  men ' 
sleeping  beneath  their  thatches,"  or  "  strewed 

*  Qui  ingreditur  sine  maculo  applies  to  the  spotless 
and  innocent ;  et  operalur  I'ustitiam  to  the  righteous. 


about  on  the  floor  asleep."  We  feel  disposed 
to  connect  strothe  with  A.S.  strudan.  Myrthez 
(12.  7)  seems  to  be  an  error  of  the  MS.  for 
myrchez  or  merche%,  i.e.,  marches,  borders,  or 
shores.  Mr.  Gollancz  suggests  "joyous 
shores."  Adyt  (30.  1)  is  a  romance  form,  not 
derived  from  adihten,  compare  dyt  (contrives, 
57.  9),  which  may,  however,  be  an  error  for 
dyzt  or  dyght.  In  the  phrase  "  in  blysse  to 
Irede "  (35.  7),  the  last  word  hardly  sig- 
nifies "to  revel,"  but  "to  be  nourished  or 
nurtured,"  representing  A.S.  Iredan,  "  to 
nourish,"  while  brede  (68.  10),  "to  stretch 
or  spread,"  is  from  A.S.  bradan. 

We  have  here  and  there  had  occasion  to 
differ  slightly  in  some  minor  details  from 
the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Gollancz  ;  but, 
in  taking  leave  of  him,  we  feel  that  his 
edition  of  the  Fearl  is  a  real  gain  to  English 
scholarship,  and  we  trust  that  he  will  before 
long  give  us  further  proof  of  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with,  and  interest  in,  our 
earlier  literature  by  bringing  out  an  editio 
princeps  of  an  important  Middle-English 
text. 

E.    MOERIS. 


Assays  of  Leigh  Stmt.     Selected  and  edited 
by  Eeginald  Brimley  Johnson. 

Poems  of  Leigh  Stmt.     Selected  and  edited 
by  Eeginald  Brimley  Johnson.     (Dent.) 

Seeino  that  these  volumes  belong  to  the 
"  Temple  Library,"  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
they  are  pleasant  to  the  eyes  as  well  as 
good  for  food.  With  regard  to  the  volume 
of  Essays  which  contains  Mr.  Johnson's 
biographical  introduction,  we  may  add  that 
it  is  a  book  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise — 
wise,  at  any  rate,  concerning  one  matter 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  altogether  un- 
important, the  true  character  of  a  man  of 
genius  to  whom  thousand  of  readers  owe 
some  of  the  most  delightful  of  their  solitary 
hours.  I  say  the  matter  is  one  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  altogether  unim- 
portant, because  I  have  never  been  able 
to  sympathise  with,  or  even  to  imder- 
stand,  the  feeling  of  those  who  contend 
that  appreciation  of  literary  art  should  be 
dissociated  from  personal  considerations. 
Literature — especially  that  literature  which 
has  the  quality  of  intimacy — is  not  the 
mere  product  of  an  endowment,  but  the 
expression  of  a  personality.  The  fact  that 
Villon  and  Wainewright  were  criminals 
and  blackguards  does  not  blind  us  to  the 
other  facts,  that  one  wrote  fine  verse  and 
the  other  fine  jjrose  ;  nay,  it  even  im^iarts  to 
those  facts  an  interest  similar  to  that  aroused 
by  the  examination  of  a  Itmis  naturae.  But 
there  is  something  more  than  interest — 
there  is  genuine  instructive  pleasure — in 
the  knowledge  that  the  books  of  a  man  like 
Milton  or  Wordsworth  or  Lamb  are  not 
mere  books,  but  revelations,  projections  of  the 
nature  behind  them  ;  and  that  in  acquaint- 
ing ourselves  with  the  "  works  "  we  enjoy 
in  the  truest  sense  the  companionship  of  the 
worker.  I  make  no  excuse  for  devoting 
what  may  seem  a  disproi^ortionate  amount 
of  space"  to  Mr.  Johnson's  introductory 
apologia,  because  it  does  not  merely  justify 
a  personal  emotion ;  it  quickens  and  in- 
tensifies a  general  delight. 

To  those  who  know  them,  Hunt's  life  and 


character,  though  not  faultless,  are  fio  win- 
ning and  attractive  that,  at  the  first  blush, 
they  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  it  is 
that  the  writers  who  have  treated  Hunt 
sympathetically  have  one  and  all  assumed, 
as  if  under  compulsion,  an  attitude  of 
polemical  vindication.  The  difficulty  is, 
perhaps,  not  so  great  as  it  really  seems. 
The  very  qualities  which  constituted 
Hunt's  charm  for  those  who  were  admitted 
to  his  intimacy  are  qualities  so  apt  to 
degenerate  into  their  defects  that  the  world 
is  ready,  upon  the  slightest  encouragement 
from  those  who  speak  with  authority,  to 
take  the  existence  of  the  defects  for  granted, 
or  at  any  rate  to  accept  it  as  proved  on  the 
evidence  of  malicious  or,  more  probably, 
ignorant  rumour.  In  this  respect  Hunt  has 
been  singularly  unfortunate,  especially  so 
inasmuch  as  the  blow  which  has  undoubtedly 
inflicted  the  most  widespread  and  permanent 
injurj-  upon  his  reputation  with  the  world  at 
large  was  struck,  not  wUfuUy  by  an  enemy, 
or  aimlessly  by  a  stranger,  but  carelessly  by  a 
friend  and  admirer.  In  the  brief  space  at  his 
command,  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  compelled 
toconfinehimself  to  vitally  essential  material, 
and  to  omit  much  that  in  a  fuller  narrative 
would  have  been  found  not  merely  interesting 
but  significant ;  but  he  would  have  made  a 
serious  mistake  had  he  ignored  the  effect 
produced  by  what  may  be  called  the  great 
Skimpole  libel.  "A  He  which  is  haK  a 
truth  is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies,"  and  the 
popular  belief  that  Leigh  Hunt  served  as  a 
model  for  the  sentimental  sponger  who  is 
such  a  prominent  figure  in  Dickens's  Bleah 
Souse  owes  its  injurious  effect  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  wholly  baseless.  When  Leigh 
Hunt  was  dead,  and  when  nearly  every  one 
who  knew  him  by  name  only  had  become 
assured  that  in  the  person  of  Harold 
Skimpole  was  to  be  found  a  portrait  drawn 
from  the  life,  the  creator  of  Skimpole  pub- 
lished in  an  early  number  of  All  the  Year 
Round  a  remorseful  confession  that  he  had 
indeed,  for  artistic  purposes,  decorated  his 
imaginary  scoundrel  with  some  of  "  those 
graces  and  charms  of  manner"  which  were 
characteristic  of  his  living  friend,  but  that 

"he  had  no  more  thought,  God  forgive  him  I 
that  the  admired  original  would  ever  be  charged 
mth  the  imaginary  vices  of  the  fictitious 
creature  than  ho  has  himself  ever  thought  of 
charging  the  blood  of  Desdemona  and  Othello 
on  the  innocent  Academy  model  who  sat  for 
lago's  leg  in  the  picture." 

Of  course  the  rhetoric  of  the  passage  is  in 
the  writer's  most  strained  and  effusive 
manner,  but  this  was  Dickens's  way ;  and, 
allowing  for  the  way,  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  accent  of  sincerity.  True,  Mr.  Saints- 
bury's  account  of  the  affair  is  that  Thornton 
Hunt  "  forced  from  Dickens  a  contradiction, 
or  disavowal,  with  which  I  am  afraid  the 
recording  angel  miist  have  had  some  little 
difficulty";  but  surely  it  is  difficult  to  beheve 
that  Dickens  coiild  have  been  "  forced " 
into  a  bogus  confession  of  culpable  care- 
lessness, expressed  in  a  statement  which  was 
from  beginning  to  end  a  gratuitous  and 
elaborate  perjury. 

Apart  from  the  Skimpole  legend.  Hunt's 
fame  has  suffered  most  from  the  accounts  of 
his  relations  with  Byron,  which  have  been 
given  with  varying  degrees  of   misrepre- 
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sentation  by  Byron's  numerous  biographers 
who  have  held  briefs  for  tlieir  somewhat 
unheroic  hero,  and  have  repeated  each 
other's  blunders  with  a  tiresome  iteration. 
The  true  story  of  the  Italian  episode  in 
Hunt's  life,  compiled  from  documents  easily 
accessible  to  all  the  world,  was  briefly  told 
rather  more  than  four  years  ago  by  the 
present  writer  {London  Quarterly  Review, 
January,  1887) ;  and  though  Mr.  Johnson 
tells  it  still  more  briefly,  his  one  short 
paragrajjh  is  a  concise  statement  of  facts 
which  amply  suffices  to  dispose  of  the 
absurd  fiction  that  Hunt  was  the  recipient 
of  favours  from  Byron  which  he  repaid 
with  the  basest  ingratitude.  In  this  affair, 
indeed,  the  defence  is  easy,  because  the 
case  for  the  prosecution  lacks  even  the  half 
truth  which  is  often  so  difficult  to  deal  with. 
In  his  transactions  with  Byron  Hunt  was  not 
the  benefited  but  the  injured  party ;  and  in 
after  years  he  regretted  the  publication  of 
his  book  on  Lord  Byron  and  His  Con- 
temporaries simply  because  his  kindly  spirit 
prompted  him  to  regard  with  exaggerated 
disfavour  the  utterances  of  a  mood  of 
natiiral  resentment.  Perhaps  if  he  had  ex- 
pressed no  regret  at  all,  but  had  stuck 
to  his  guns,  he  might  have  been 
judged  less  harshly ;  for,  by  a  certain  un- 
worldly recklessness  of  candour  which  en- 
deared him  to  those  who  knew  him.  Hunt 
more  than  once  put  weapons  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  knew  him  not,  and  they, 
applying  a  generally  sound  rule  to  a 
particular  instance  in  which  it  does  not  hold 
good,  have  said  in  effect,  "  If  this  or  that  is 
confessed,  sometliing  more  must  remain 
behind."  Only  by  such  a  method  of  in- 
terpretation could  Mr.  Saintsbury  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Hunt  himself, 
in  the  Autobiography  and  Correspondence, 
supplies  evidence  for  the  charges  which  it 
has  become  fashionable  to  bring  against 
him.  The  fact  is,  that  Hunt's  "  confessions" 
are  to  be  accepted  with  caution,  not  because 
they  are  uncandid  or  incomplete,  but  because 
they  are  too  injudiciously  unguarded,  be- 
cause in  writing  about  himself,  as  in  writing 
about  everything  else,  he  seems  to  take 
it  for  gi-anted  that  he  is  chatting  to  a 
company  of  friends,  not  holding  converse 
with  a  police  constable  who  is  listening  with 
a  view  to  the  witness-box. 

Mr.  Johnson's  biographical  sketch  does 
justice  to  Hunt  the  man,  his  selections  do 
satisfactory  all-round  justice  to  Hunt  the 
essayist  and  poet ;  but  in  his  work,  as  in 
most  works  of  this  kind,  both  the  inclusions 
and  the  exclusions  lend  themselves  to  not 
unreasonable  criticism.  This  remark  applies 
specially  to  the  prose  volume,  though  it  is 
only  fair  to  admit  at  the  outset  that  Mr. 
Johnson  has  had  peculiar  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with.  Hunt  differs  from  the  majority 
of  writers,  inasmuch  as  his  best  work  is  by 
no  means  always  identical  with  his  most 
characteristic  work ;  and  therefore  an  editor 
engaged  in  the  task  of  representative  selec- 
tion has  to  choose  whether  he  will  give 
prominence  to  special  excellence  or  special 
idiosyncrasy.  It  is  clearly  his  duty  to  ignore 
neither,  since  acquaintance  with  both  is 
essential ;  and  in  this  respect  Mr.  Johnson 
is  certainly  free  from  reproach,  for  he  has 
-given  us  both  matter  which  is  noticeably 


good  and  matter  which  is  nolicaably 
Huntian.  But — whether  on  principle  or  by 
accident  I  cannot  say — ho  has  allotted  much 
more  space  to  the  latter  than  the  former, 
a  proceeding  which  seems  to  me  a  viola- 
tion of  the  true  order  of  proportion.  If 
one  were  compelled  to  characterise  Hunt's 
literary  manner  by  a  single  epithet,  one 
would  describe  it  as  a  "  chatty  "  manner. 
Indeed,  this  was  Hunt's  own  word — witness 
the  memorable  letter  in  which  lie  so  terribly 
alarmed  Mr.  Macvey  Napier  by  proposing 
to  write  "  a  chatty  article "  for  the  Edin- 
hurgh  Review.  Now,  chattiness  itself  is  a 
good  thing ;  but  when  a  man  writes  con- 
stantly and  hastily  imder  the  inspiration  of 
the  res  angusta  domi  it  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  chatter,  which  is  by  no  means  so  good ; 
and  such  degeneration  is  not  infrequent  in 
Hunt's  work,  especially  when  he  let  himself 
go  in  elaborate  discourse  upon  some  in- 
herently trivial  thomo.  When  he  wrote  con 
amore  of  his  favourite  authors  and  books 
he  almost  invariably  chatted ;  when  he 
produced  "copy"  about  "Getting  up  on 
Cold  Mornings  "  or  "  Seamen  on  Shore," 
he  was  tolerably  sure  to  lajise  into  chatter 
somewhere.  Mr.  Johnson  not  only  gives 
equal  honour  to  both  classes  of  work,  but 
even  a  certain  advantage  to  that  which  is 
inferior.  Tho  selections  from  the  purely 
critical  caiiseries,  in  which — after  the  delight- 
ful Autobiography' — Ilimt  is  seen  at  his  best, 
are  not  deficient  in  quantity,  but  they  leave 
a  rather  irritating  feeling  of  scrappiness. 
Many  of  them  are  too  brief  to  be  at  all 
satisfying,  and  several  of  the  most  interest- 
ing— "An  answer  to  tho  question,  'What 
is  Poetry?'"  "Wit  and  Humour,"  and 
"  Gray  "• — are  so  cut  down  that  Mr.  Johnson 
is  occasionally  compelled  to  interpolate  a 
word  or  two  to  secure  intelligibility,  while 
on  the  other  hand  a  long  essay  like  that  on 
"  Coaches,"  which  (pace  Charles  Lamb)  is 
by  no  means  good  throughout,  is  left  un- 
mutilated. 

The  volume  of  poetical  selections — in 
which  are  to  bo  foimd  the  prefaces  to  Hunt's 
various  periodicals  and  a  capital  biblio- 
graphy— yields  little  material  for  remarks 
which  have  even  a  savour  of  complaint. 
Personally,  I  regret  the  absence  of  tho 
lines  "  To  a  Spider  running  across  a  Room," 
which  appeared  in  the  third  number  of  T/te 
Liberal,  and  provide  as  good  an  example  as 
could  well  be  found  of  Hunt's  touch  in  light 
serio-comic  satirical  verse  ;  but  preferences 
are  so  varioiis  that  any  omission  stands  a 
chanceof  being  resented  by  somebody.  There 
is,  however,  one  poem  wanting  wliicli  ought 
not  to  be  absent  from  any  selection  which 
professes  to  represent  Hunt's  poetical  con- 
tribution to  literature — "The  Fish,  tho  Man, 
and  the  Spirit."  The  special  omission  is 
inexplicable,  for  it  seems  impossible  that 
Mr.  Johnson  could  have  overlooked  the 
poem,  and  incredible  that,  knowing  it,  he 
should  deliberately  liave  set  it  aside.  Its 
conception  has  sucli  freshness  of  fancy,  and 
the  execution  is  such  a  perfect  example  of 
the  adaptation  of  artistic  means  to  a  worthy 
imaginative  end,  that  it  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  Hunt's  masterpieces.  If,  as  seems 
the  only  possible  explanation,  Mr.  Johnson 
has  been  repelled  by  tho  fantastic  treatment 
of  tho  first  of  tho  three  connected  sonnets,  a 


second  glance  would  have  sufficed  to  con- 
vince him  that  this,  so  far  from  being  a 
blemish,  is  absolutely  a  necessity  to  tho 
production  of  an  effect  tho  nature  of  which, 
is  not  realised  until  the  work  is  surveyed  as 
a  whole. 

1  hope  that  the  two  or  three  complaints 
in  which  I  have  indulged — perhaps  with 
needless  elaboration — will  cast  no  suspicion 
upon  the  sincerity  of  my  gratitude  for  two 
most  delightful  volumes,  by  which  Mr. 
.Johnson  has  put  all  Hunt  lovers  deeply  in 
his  debt.  Some  books  are  bought,  but  not 
read  ;  others  are  read  once  and  never  re- 
turned to;  others,  again,  are  taken  down 
from  the  shelves,  saj',  oaco  in  a  decade ;  but 
these  are  books  whoso  happy  lot  it  will  be 
to  become  companions,  intimates,  familiar 
friends.  Even  Hunt's  chatter  has  an  agree- 
able quality,  and  his  best  chat  is  good  talk 
which  appeals  to  us  irresistibly  iu  any  and 
every  mood. 

James  Asiiceoit  Noble. 


T/ie  nistory  of  Sicily  from  the  Earliest 
Times.  By  E.  A.  Freeman.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.     (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.) 

{Third  Notice.) 

Fkw  things  have  escaped  Mr.  Freeman's 
acuteness  and  research,  and  it  is  only  when 
he  has  to  deal  with  branches  of  knowledge 
which  lie  out  of  the  track  of  his  i^revious 
studies  that  his  learning  is  at  fault.  In 
questions  of  anthropology  and  ethnography, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  err ;  it  is  the  sams,  to  some  extent, 
with  numismatics,  epigraphy,  and  tho  phy- 
sical sciences.  He  is  at  home  with  his 
books,  but  shows  there  is  some  truth  in 
Prof.'  Mahaff^'s  allegation  that  even  eminent 
English  Hellenists  are  found  to  be  helpless 
in  face  of  a  Greek  inscription.  Thus,  when 
he  comes  across  the  dedication  by  Hieron  to 
Olympian  /eus  of  an  Etruscan  helmet  from 
tho  spoils  taken  at  Cumao,  which,  hanging 
as  it  does  in  the  entrance  gallery  of  the 
British  Museum,  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
of  all  Greek  in8crij)tions,  it  is  curious  to 
find  him  observing,  with  an  air  of  surprise, 
that  to  one  to  whom  Greek  comes  most 
commonly  in  the  form  of  printed  books 
"  there  is  something  really  startling  in  the 
look  of  an  inscription  such  as  this,"  as  if 
Hieron  could  be  expected  to  write  in  tho 
Greek  minuscule  of  the  eleventh  century  a.d., 
which  we  happen  to  have  adopted  for  our 
printed  books. 

Want  of  familiarity  with  the  elements  of 
epigraphic  science  is  shown  by  the  repeti- 
tion, without  comment,  of  tlie  impossible 
story  that  the  letter  Omega  was  invented  by 
Simonides — a  story  disproved  by  the  fact  that 
the  letter  Omega  was  first  used  in  the  Ionic 
alphabet,  appearing  in  an  inscription  from 
Miletus  written  before  Simonides  was  born ; 
while  eighty-two  years  after  his  birth  it  had 
not  yet  reached  Dorian  Sicily,  as  is  shown 
by  the  dedication  on  Hieron's  helmet,  where 
it  is  replaced  by  a  clumsy  sul)stitute.  So, 
also,  the  attribution  to  Heracles  of  the  lion's 
skin,  the  club  and  the  bow,  originated  in 
the  East  rather  than  in  Sicily,  as  Mr.  Free- 
man suggests  (II.  152).  As  early  as  the 
seventh  century,  Peisander,  the  Ehodian,  in 
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his  poom  on  the  exploits  of  Heracles,  gives 
him,  doubtless  from  ancient  monuments,  the 
lion's  skin,  thu  club,  and  the  bow.  Mr. 
Freeman  laments  that  "  wo  do  not  know  the 
Semitic  name  of  the  greatest  Semitic  city  on 
Sicilian  soil "  (I.  302).  But  if,  as  seems 
possible,  we  may  attribute  the  coins  with 
the  legend  aia  to  Palermo,  we  should  have 
for  the  settlement  on  the  Conca  d'Oro  the 
appropriate  Semitic  name  of  the  "shore" 
or  "  coast." 

Mr.  Freeman  misunderstands  liis  own 
autliority  when  he  says  Mr.  Head  implies 
"that  the  Sikiliot  Greeks  adopted  a  non- 
Hellenic  standard  for  their  coins."  This 
■was  not  the  case  except  so  far  as  all  the 
Greek  standards  were  obtained  from  the 
East.  Tlie  Aeginetic  was  derived  from  the 
Phoenician  silver  stater,  while  the  Attic, 
Euboic,  or  Corinthian  standard,  which 
replaced  the  Aeginetic  in  Sicily,  was  ulti- 
matel}'  of  Babylonian  origin.  The  first 
Siceliot  standard  was  the  Aeginetic,  which 
was  followed  in  the  earliest  coins  of  Zancle, 
Naxos,  and  Himera,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
Cumae.  It  should  also  have  been  noted 
that  the  early  coins  of  Naxos,  which  follow 
the  Aeginetic  standard  used  in  Cumae  and 
Etruria,  exhibit  the  Latin  X  and  not  the 
Greek  Xi.  But  when  the  Aeginetic  weight 
standard  was  exchanged  for  the  Attic,  the 
Attic  H  replaced  the  earlier  X.  That,  after 
the  introduction  of  coinage,  there  was  an 
effective  commercial  Intercourse  between 
Sicily  and  Central  Italy  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  unit  of  the  earliest  Etruscan 
silver  coins  is  identical  in  weight  with  the 
Sicilian  silver  litra  of  13  A  grains.  Mr. 
Freeman  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  Dr. 
Deecke's  allegation  that  the  change  in,  the 
Etruscan  coins  to  the  weight-standard  of 
Syracuse  dates  from  the  decisive  defeat  of 
the  Etruscans  by  Syracuse  at  Cumae.  The 
theory  is  not  universally  accepted  ;  but  even 
if  the  Syracusan  standard  was  partially 
adopted  in  Etruria  before  the  fight  at  Cumae, 
tlie  change  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  growing 
commercial  importance  of  Syracuse. 

Mr.  Freeman  seems  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  important  Phoenician  inscriptions 
from  Sicily,  six  of  which  (two  of  con- 
siderable length)  are  reproduced  in  the 
Corpus  Insrriptionum  Semtticarum,  and,  to- 
gether with  two  others — presumably  for- 
geries— are  discussed  by  Schroder  and 
Ugdulena,  whose  important  works  he  has 
omitted  to  notice.  Facsimiles  of  these  in- 
scriptions, as  well  as  autotype  reproductions 
of  a  few  of  the  more  notable  Sicilian  coins, 
would  have  added  greatly  to  the  interest 
and  value  of  the  book. 

A  few  similar  oversights  may  here  be 
noticed.  Mr.  Freeman  accepts  without 
question  the  curious  blunder  of  Strabo,  who 
thought  there  were  gold  mines  in  the  volcanic 
isle  of  Ischia  (II.  2.51).  It  is  impossible 
that  the  lutomie  of  Syracuse  could  have 
been  designed  or  intended  as  defensive 
works.  They  are  plainly  mere  quarries, 
excavated  at  the  spot  nearest  to  Ortygia 
where  good  building  stone  is  found.  For 
purposes  of  defence  the  enormous  depth  of 
130  feet  would  not  be  required,  and  a 
shallow  continuous  trench,  such  as  we  find 
at  Epipolae,  would  have  sufficed  ;  whereas 
the  Idtomie  are  isolated  pits  separated  from 


each  other  by  considerable  intervals,  and 
hence  offering  no  obstacle  to  an  enemy's 
approach. 

Mr.  Freeman  endeavours  to  explain  why 
the  Greeks  did  not  occupy  such  an  attractive 
site  as  the  peninsula  of  Xiphonia — a  site 
apparently  as  desirable  as  the  island  of 
Ortygia.  He  finally  acknowledges  that  his 
attempt  "  is  hardly  satisfactory,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  suggest  anything  better"  (I.  389). 
The  obvious  explanation  is  the  want  of  any 
spring  of  fresh  water  at  the  extremity  of 
the  long  peninsula.  The  haven  of  Xiphonia 
might  be  as  good  as  the  haven  of  Ortygia  ; 
but  it  was  the  copious,  never-failing  fountain 
of  Arethusa  which  made  possible  the  great- 
ness of  Syracuse.  The  all-important  ques- 
tion of  the  water  supply  is  one  which  Mr. 
Freeman  leaves  out  of  account  in  discussing 
the  causes  why  certain  sites  were  selected, 
and  why,  with  the  increase  of  population, 
it  became  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  Mineo 
and  Palica  (II.  366),  to  abandon  lofty  but 
arid  sites  for  others  less  defensible  but 
with  a  more  adequate  supply  of  water. 

The  remark  about  the  Ch-iias  Ruthenorum 
(I.  508)  seems  to  be  a  grim  joke — grim 
but  dangerous,  as  some  of  his  readers  may 
take  it  as  an  inexplicable  blunder,  and 
others  as  a  valuable  piece  of  information. 
The  injunction  Pythagoras  gave  his  disciples 
to  abstain  from  beans  can  hardly  be  called 
"  one  of  his  most  mysterious  precepts."  It 
was  a  plain  parable  advising  them  to  keep 
aloof  from  politics,  of  the  same  class  as  our 
Lord's  warning  to  His  disciples  to  beware 
of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees. 

Mr.  Freeman  necessarily  fails  in  his  futile 
attempt  to  write  Greek  names  with  a  Latin 
alphabet  in  what  he  calls  Greek  fashion. 
To  use  a  Latin  alphabet  according  to  the 
rules  of  Latin  orthography,  is,  he  says,  a 
"  superstition  against  which  all  sound  study 
of  language,  all  sound  study  of  historj^ 
must  for  ever  strive."  Surely  a  sound  study 
of  orthography  and  some  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  the  alphabet  might  also  be 
usefid.  When  he  writes  tiikkon  he  is  not, 
as  he  imagines,  writing  Greek  fashion.  His 
use  of  the  circumflex  shows  tliat  he  is  using 
an  alphabet  which  does  not  contain  symbols 
for  Eta  or  Omega,  and  the  symbol  11 
denotes  in  Greek  a  vowel  and  not  an  aspirate. 
If  he  had  used  Thota,  or  even  Thorn,  he 
would  be  writing  Greek  fashion,  but  the 
use  of  til  shows  that  ho  is  necessarily  writing 
Latin  fashion,  because  ho  is  using  a  Latin 
and  not  a  Greek  alphabet. 

Ho  writes  Xerxes,  Carthage,  Hamilkar, 
and  Hannibal.  On  his  own  principles,  "  all 
sound  study  of  language  and  all  sound 
study  of  history  "  should  have  taught  him 
that  Persian  names  should  be  written  Per- 
sian fashion  and  Punic  names  Punic  fashion. 
Cuneiform  and  Punic  types  are  to  be  had  ; 
but  at  all  events  he  might  have  given  us 
Klishayarsha  for  Xerxes,  or  even  the  Asiatic 
form  Ahasuerus,  which  we  have  in  the  Book 
of  Esther.  Carthage  should  be  (irthdst,  as 
on  its  own  coins,  or,  at  least,  Karthada, 
Cartago,  or  Karkhcdon;  Hamilkar  should 
be  Himlgrt,  and  Hannibal  Hnb'ol  or 
Hnbaal. 

As  for  the  native  Sicel  names,  he  says  : 
"As  I  write  Greek  names  Greek  fashion,  I 
write  Sikel  names  Latin  fashion,  to  point 


out  what  the  real  tongue  of  the  Sikels  was." 
It  has  been  already  shown  that  it  is  a  very 
dubious  proposition  that  the  Sicels  spoke 
Latin  ;  but  if  they  did,  we  ought  to  write 
Sicel,  and  not  Sikel,  as  k  was  not  a  Latin 
letter.  Moreover,  the  Sicels  themselves,  as 
we  see  by  their  coins,  used  the  Greek 
and  not  the  Latin  alphabet. 

We  should  have  been  glad  of  the  familiar 
name  Palermo  or  even  Panormus  ;  but  Mr. 
Freeman  might  have  been  content  with 
Panormos  without  indulging,  with  wearisome 
iteration,  in  the  affectation  of  calling  it  "  The 
All  Haven."  So  "New  City,"  instead  of 
Carthago,  is  all  very  well  for  once,  but 
when  frequently  repeated  it  becomes  tire- 
some. In  like  manner  it  is  pedantic  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  familiar  name  of  Corfu  the 
archaic  term  Korypho.  In  vain  we  look  for 
the  familiar  names  of  Selinunto,  Girgenti, 
Solanto,  and  Taormina,  and  have  to  be 
content  with  Selinous,  Akragas,  Solous,  and 
Tauromenion. 

It  is  annoying  to  find  the  great  central 
street  of  Palermo — we  beg  pardon,  of  the 
"AU  Haven" — perhaps  the  noblest  street 
in  the  world,  not  once  mentioned  by  any  of 
its  familiar  names.  Of  course  we  do  not  ask 
for  the  modern  official  designation,  "Via 
Vittorio  Emanuele";  but  to  call  it  only  by 
the  Norman  name,  "\'^ia  Marmorea,  or  the 
Arabic  Casr,  is  an  affectation.  Locally 
called  the  Cassaro,  it  is  known  to  all  Sicilian 
travellers  as  the  Toledo,  a  name  Phoenician 
in  origin  and  significance,  and  historically 
interesting  as  having  been  imported  from 
the  greatest  of  the  European  lands  which 
the  Phoenicians  conquered  to  designate  the 
greatest  street  in  the  greatest  of  the  Euro- 
pean cities  which  the  Phoenicians  founded. 

It  is  because  this  book  is  so  great,  because 
it  must  be  ranked  among  the  most  important 
historical  works  of  our  own  generation, 
because  it  cannot  fail  to  become  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject,  that  it  has  seemed 
worth  while  to  devote  so  large  a  space  to 
its  few  shortcomings.  If  Mr.  Freeman 
could  moderate  his  political  and  ethnic 
hatreds,  if  to  his  own  massive  erudition  and 
rugged  lionesty  he  would  add  a  few  smaU 
literary  graces,  above  all  the  supreme  merit; 
of  lucidity  and  simplicity,  if  he  would  reso- 
lutely eschew  allusiveness,  pedantries,  affec- 
tations, and  the  "  barbarism "  of  using 
English  words  in  senses  which  they  do  not 
bear  in  English — if,  in  short,  he  would 
supplement  his  own  historical  virtues  with 
the  literary  charms  of  Mr.  Fronde's  match- 
less style,  his  works  would  find  more  readers, 
because  they  would  bo  easier  to  read.  But 
in  any  case  it  must  be  hoped  that  the 
remaining  volumes,  some  of  which  we  are 
told  aro  in  an  advanced  state  of  prepara- 
tion, may  foUow  at  no  distant  interval. 

Isaac  Tayloe. 


"  The    Badminton    Library."  —  Riding. 

By  Capt.  Eobert  Weir,  Eiding  Master, 

E.H.G. 
Polo.     By  J.  Moray  Brown.     (Longmans.) 
This  volume,  as  usual  with  the  series  to 
which  it  belongs,  is  written  by  a  number  of 
authors,   whose    work    varies    greatly    in 
quality. 
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Tlie  editor  states  that  tlio  object  of  the 
series  is  to  produce  a  cyclopaedia  to  whicli 
the  inexperienced  man  can  turn  for  infor- 
mation on  all  British  sports  and  pastimes. 
Captain  Eohert  Weir's  information  on 
Training  the  Young  Horse,  on  Horseman- 
ship, and  on  Hand  and  Seat  is  c^uite  ency- 
clopaedic ;  but  I  would  guarantee  an  in- 
experienced man  to  rise  from  its  perusal  in 
as  complete  practical  ignorance,  after  going 
through  that  painful  performance,  as  he 
could  have  been  in  before.  It  is  diflScult  to 
imagine  any  sane  man,  quite  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  riding,  going  to  a  book  for  printed 
instructions ;  and  it  is  therefore  clear  that 
encyclopaedic  information  such  as  Captain 
Weir  attempts  to  impart  is  out  of  place  on 
such  subjects,  and  would  far  better  have 
been  omitted.  Thirty  Eiding  Lessons,  by 
the  same  author,  are  described  with  tedious 
technicality.  And,  though  these  descriptions 
are  relegated  to  an  appendix,  it  would  really 
appear  as  if  this  kind  of  teaching  in  print, 
by  which  no  one  can  by  any  possibility 
profit,  is  meant  to  constitute  the  raison  d'etre 
of  the  whole  work,  and  that  the  few  read- 
able chapters  are  thrown  in  as  plums  to 
reward  the  weary  reader. 

The  chapter  on  the  Saddle  Horse,  by 
Mr.  Watson,  is  not  comparable  to  his  chapter 
on  Eace  Eiding,  the  best  literary  effort  in 
the  book,  which,  with  Lord  Suffolk's  Eiding 
to  Hounds,  may  be  fairly  placed  beside 
Apperley's  articles  in  the  Quarterly  on  the 
same  subjects  fifty  years  ago.  I  think, 
however,  that  to  most  Englishmen  Lord 
Onslow's  chapter  on  the  Colonial  Horse  will 
be  found  to  be  the  most  interesting  con- 
tribution to  the  volume.  The  account  of 
racing  and  hunting  at  the  antipodes  is  to 
some  extent  novel  to  English  sportsmen ; 
and  the  cleverness  shown  by  New  Zealand 
horses  and  the  pluck  of  their  riders  in 
negotiating  wire  fences  should  alter  the 
view  of  English  cross-country  riders,  who 
have  hitherto  looked  on  wire  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  sport. 

An  enthusiastic  account  of  polo  by  Mr. 
Moray  Brown  completes  the  work.  Assisted 
by  Mr.  Dadd's  admirable  illustrations  an 
excellent  idea  of  this  grand  game  is  afforded, 
and  the  descriptions  given  only  fill  me  with 
regret  to  think  that  its  introduction  into 
India  was  so  long  after  my  own  time.  I 
cannot  imagine  a  better  school  of  horseman- 
ship than  the  j>ractice  of  this  game  by  the 
yoimg  men  of  the  present  day. 

As  usual  in  this  series,  the  illustrations 
add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  work; 
and,  where  all  the  artists  employed  are  so 
good,  it  seems  invidious  to  award  the  palm 
to  any  one  of  them.  The  illustrations  to 
the  chapter  on  the  colonial  horse,  by  Mr. 
Stuart  Allan,  are  very  characteristic ;  the 
pictures  of  English  hunting  and  racing,  by 
Mr.  Giles,  are  simply  perfect  in  their  way ; 
and  yet  the  spirited  sketches  by  Mr.  Dadd 
of  polo  and  its  various  incidents  must,  I 
think,  be  set  down  as  best  when  all  are 
good. 

James  Iknes  Minchin. 


NEW    NOVELS. 

The  Hermits  of  C'rizehcch.     By  Henry  Cress- 
well.    In  3  vols.     (Hui'st  &  Blackett.) 

A   nidden  Foe.     By  G.  A.  Henty.     In   2 
vols.     (Chapman  &  Hall.) 

Eric  BriyMeyea.     By  H.   Eider   Haggard. 
(Longmans.) 

The  Girl  lis  did,  not  Marry.     By  Iza  Duffus 
Hardy.     (Hutchinson.) 

Sir      Oeorye.        By    Florence     Henniker. 
(Bentley.) 

Amaryllis.       By    rEOPriOlS     AP02INH2. 

(Fisher  Unwin.) 

The  Little  Lady  of  Lavender.     By  Theodora 
C.  Elmslie.     (Ward  &  Downey.) 

Sunny  Stories.     By  James  Payn.      (Chatto 
&  Windus.) 

In  The  Hermits  of  Crizebeclc,  Mr.  Cresswell 
appears  not  as  a  novelist  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  as  a  laborious  chronicler.  This 
second  role  does  not  suit  him  so  well  as  the 
first :  A  Wily  Widow  is  preferable  to  The 
Hermits  of  Crizebeck,  which,  though  a  pains- 
taking attempt  to  describe  the  rise  and  fall 
of  an  Anglican  monastic  establishment, 
becomes  very  tiresome,  before  the  end  of 
the  second  volume  is  reached.  Happily — 
in  a  sense  also  unhappily — some  of  the 
hermits  are  not  altogether  unsociable,  and 
do  not  object  even  to  the  company  of  girls. 
Still  more,  the  girls,  so  far  from  objecting 
to  the  company  of  the  hermits,  seem  ready 
to  fall  in  love  with  them  on  the  smallest 
provocation.  Especially  susceptible  is  Eosie, 
one  of  the  two  nieces  of  the  supposed  nar- 
rator of  this  story.  She  first  of  all  takes  to 
adoring  an  athletic  young  man,  who  saves 
her  from  being  crushed  or  bui-ned  to  death 
in  a  theatre.  But  she  throws  him  over  on 
becoming  acquainted  with  his  brother,  who 
is  one  of  the  Anglican  "  Fathers  "  ;  and  the 
athletic  young  man  takes  to  drink.  Mean- 
while "  Father  " — he  is  also  brother — Nolan 
has  been  appropriated  by  a  magnificent 
young  woman,  with  the  magnificent  name 
of  Diana  Vining.  Eosie  thereupon  aban- 
dons the  ascetic  Anglicanism  she  had, 
under  the  "  Father's  "  guidance,  gone  in  for, 
and  takes  to  Atheism  or  something  like  it. 
Finally,  after  considerately  waiting  to  see 
her  sister  Mab  married,  she  commits  suicide. 
Eosie's  story  is  the  most  melancholy  element 
— or  segment — of  The  Hermits  of  Crizebeck, 
but  it  is  also  that  which  is  best  worked  out. 
Diana  Vining  has  the  makings  of  a 
Junoesque  heroine  in  her ;  but  as  she  figures 
here  she  is  rather  hard  and  unsympathetic, 
while  Mab,  Eosie's  sister,  is  a  trifle  too 
inane.  The  details  of  the  experiment 
made  by  the  hermits  would  be  interesting 
in  a  work  descriptive  of  Anglican  monas- 
ticism,  but  they  are  rather  out  of  place  in 
a  novel. 

Mr.  Henty  would  seem  to  have  set  himself 
deliberately  in  A  Hidden  Foe  to  curb  his 
power  of  manufacturing  and  depicting  ad- 
venture, so  that  it  should  not  be  said  of  him 
that,  while  writing  a  book  ostensibly  for 
adults,  he  had  in  reality  produced  one  for 
boys.  Perhaps  in  consequence  of  this,  A 
Hidden  Foe  is  a  somewhat  conventional 
story,  with  an  essentially  conventional  plot. 
Mr,. Henty  must,  indeed,  have  felt  himself 


cramped  when  he  wasted  time  in  describing 
modern  Bath,  and  in  sneering  at  it  in  this 
fashion : 

"  So  impressed  are  the  inhabitants  with  the 
idea  that  external  dirt  is  an  evidence  of  internal 
respectability  that  they  make  no  effort  to 
brighten  the  houses  by  window  decorations, 
and  nowhere  else  are  dingy  blinds  the  rule  and 
clean  blinds  the  exception  as  at  Bath." 

His  hero,  Philip  Clitheroe,  is  the  familiar 
noble  young  man  who,  discovering,  as  he 
thinks,  his  mother  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
to  defraud  a  young  woman  of  her  rights  for 
his  sake,  declines  to  benefit  by  any  such 
trickery,  tells  his  mother  indignantly  of  the 
discovery  ho  has  made,  and  exiles  himself 
from  her  and  from  England.  Of  course  it  is 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  he 
should  find  himself  on  board  the  same  ship 
as  this  ill-treated  young  woman,  and  that 
she,  being  on  the  way  to  Australia  to  find 
means  for  asserting  her  rights,  should  think 
him  a  scoundrel.  Mr.  Henty  warms  some- 
what to  his  work  when  he  introduces  a  ship- 
wreck and  its  sequel  into  the  plot  of  his 
story.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  Philip 
Clitheroe  and  Constance  Corbyn  settle  their 
differences.  Mrs.  Clitheroe  as  a-  clever 
woman  whom  affection  for  her  son  has 
made  unscrupulous,  Constance  Corbyn  as  a 
high-spirited  English  girl,  and  her  delight- 
fully French  companion,  are  very  well 
sketched  ;  while  the  villain,  who — and  not 
Mrs.  Clitlieroe — steals  out  of  the  marriage- 
register  the  leaf  which  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  Constance,  is  one  of  those 
thorough  -  going  scoundrels  that  young 
readers  get  positively  to  like.  Still,  A 
Hidden  Foe  does  not  show  Mr.  Henty  quite 
at  his  best. 

Mr.  Eider  Haggard  may  have  a  more  weird 
imagination  than  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  but  Eric 
Briyhteyes  does  not  prove  that  he  will  be 
able  to  produce  a  better  Saga,  either  of  the 
old  or  of  the  new  sort.  In  fact,  it  is  neither 
slaughter,  athleticism,  witchcraft,  and  es- 
sentially animal  love,  in  which  Mr.  Haggard 
delights  in  the  disguise  of  an  Icelandic 
Saga.  A  few  heads  are  knocked  off  in 
more  nor  less  than  one  of  those  stories  of 
almost  every  chapter,  and  so  Eric  Briyhteyes 
is  as  readable  as  need  be.  The  plot  is 
almost  modern  in  its  conventionality.  Eric 
Brighteyes,  Thorgrimur's  son,  the  bravest 
and  unluckiest  man  that  lived  in  Iceland 
before  "  Thangbrand,  Wilibald's  son, 
preached  the  White  Christ "  there,  gets  en- 
tangled with  two  women,  Gudruda  the  Fair 
and  Swanhild  the  Fatherless,  who  were 
born  in  the  same  house,  and  were  half- 
sisters,  for  although  SwanhUd  is  nicknamed 
the  Fatherless,  she  was  universally  under- 
stood to  be  the  illegitimate  daughter  of 
Groa  the  Witch  and  Asmund  Asmundson, 
the  Priest  of  Middalhof,  whose  other 
daughter,  Gudruda,  was  the  offspring  of  his 
marriage.  Eric  loves  Gudruda,  but  Swan- 
hUd  loves  him,  and  schemes  to  get  him  into 
her  possession.  She  conducts  herself  as 
a  sensual  woman  of  fashion  would  conduct 
herself  in  the  present  day,  only  that  the 
sensual  woman  of  fashion  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
contrive  to  have  her  rival  killed  by  means 
of  an  enormous  sword.  As  for  the  various 
adventures  of  Eric  and  his  grotesque  Sancho 
Panza,  Skallagrim  Lambstail,  the  Baresark, 
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the  admirer  of  Mr.  Eider  Haggard  must 
follow  these  up  himself.  He  will  probably 
be  thoroughly  exhausted  before  ho  gets  half 
through  theiu.  Eric  Brighteijcs  is,  in  our 
judgment,  the  poorest  book  its  author  has 
written. 

Miss  Diiflus  Hardy  has  curiously  mis- 
named licr  now  story.  It  should  liave  been 
styled  not  The  Girl  he  did  not  Ifarri/,  but 
The  Jloi/x  nhe  did  not  Marry.  For  Hazel 
Marsh  is  the  leading  personage  in  the  story  ; 
and  she  is  engaged  in  turn  to  Charlie  Tem- 
pest, to  Norman  Holyoake,  and  to  Philip 
Chester,  who  "  talked  of  impersonal  subjects 
to  his  betrothed,  discussed  literature  and 
high  art  and  political  economy — strove  to 
enlighten  the  darkness  of  her  mind  on  as- 
tronomy, ethnology,  and  the  occult  sciences." 
Yet  she  marries  nobody  and  runs  away  with 
nobody.  She  has  indeed  a  chance  of  an 
elopement,  when,  owing  to  an  accident,  she 
can  only  be  said  to  "  have  been  good- 
looking  once."  Charlie  Tempest,  very  much 
married  to  "  a  good  specimen  of  the  brilliant 
yet  delicate  type  of  American  beauty,"  with 
"  wavy  blonde  hair  and  a  charming  figure 
shown  to  advantage  by  a  tight-fitting  tailor- 
made  walking  dress,  elegant  and  striking 
in  its  perfect  simplicity,"  asks  Hazel  to  go 
off  with  him  in  his  yacht.  She  refuses, 
whereupon  Charlie  goes  off  with  some 
friends  and  is  drowned.  The  Girl  he 
did  not  Marrji  is,  in  trutli,  a  rather  duU 
story,  iu  spite  of  Hazel's  agonies  and 
troubles,  and  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
fashionable  dressing  and  undressing  to  be 
found  in  it. 

"  There  was  nothing  "  we  are  told,  "that  Hazel 
disliked  more  th  an  being  brought  into  contact 
with  the  '  masses  ' ;  but  a  '  class  '  crowd, 
especially  in  evening  toUette,  she  enjoyed  all 
the  more  that  now  and  then  in  such  a  crowd, 
in  the  glare  of  gas-light,  roving  eyes  must  fall 
upon  her  face,  and  were  likely  to  linger  there." 

Miss  Duffus  Hardy,  like  Hazel,  evidently 
prefers  the  "classes"  to  the  "masses" — 
especially  when  "  the  classes "  are  dis- 
tinguished by  ' '  the  costly  elegance  of  dress 
— which  displays  the  '  superb  abundance ' 
of  snowy  arms  and  shoulders."  The  Girl 
he  did  not  Murry  is  a  story  to  be  read  in 
what  the  Solicitor-General — in  his  capacity 
as  Sir  Edward  Clarke — differentiates  as 
"VVhat-is-called-Society. 

So  far  as  plot  goes,  Sir  George  is  a  very 
commonplace  novel.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
familiar  story  of  an  old  man  supplanting  a 
young  one  in  the  affections  of  his  ward. 
Sir  George  Gresham,  however,  is  different 
from  most  oldsters  of  his  class,  in  that 
his  treachery  to  his  nephew  Harold  is  not 
intentional.  It  is  not  so  much  that  he 
courts  Olive  Garforth,  as  that  Olive  falls 
out  of  love  with  Harold  and  in  love  with 
him.  -S(>  George  is,  indeed,  a  very  elegant 
and  refined  version  of  the  almost  too  fami- 
liar and  helpless  "Oh!  the  pity  of  it!" 
The  final  blinding  of  its  unfortunate  hero- 
villain  seems  a  rather  unnecessary  aggra- 
vation of  his  troubles. 

The  name  of  the  latest  addition  to  the 
"  Pseudonym  Library  "  is  idyUic,  and  cer- 
tainly there  is  a  great  deal  of  very  sweet 
simplicity  iu  Amaryllis.  The  plot  is  boy- 
aud-girlisli  to  a  f^ult,     TwQ   old  modern 


Greeks — Messrs.  Aristides  and  Anastasius — 
enter  into  a  conspiracy  to  make  their  young 
folks  Stephen  and  Amaryllis  fall  in  love 
with  each  other.  They  succeed.  That  is 
all,  except  that  the  scene  of  Amaryllis  is 
laid  in  a  pretty  corner  of  Greece,  and  that, 
in  addition  to  an  incident  in  which  a  revolver 
plays  a  curious  part,  the  book  contains  a 
fair  amount  of  passable  Arcadian — but  not 
quite  Theocritean — verse. 

Had  The  Little  Lady  of  Lavender  appeared 
during  the  gift-book  season — as  it  perhaps 
ought  to  have  done — it  would  to  a  certainty 
have  achieved  a  phenomenal  success ;  for  it 
is  one  of  the  best  stories  intended  for,  or 
at  least  about,  children  that  have  appeared 
since  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  which  indeed  it 
recalls  in  tone,  though  not  in  plot.  But  it 
woidd  be  unfair  to  toU  how  little  Evangeline 
Herbert  penetrates  into  the  castle  of  the 
ogre,  alias  Captain  Eansom,  and  conquers 
him,  how  she  brings  her  father  and  mother 
together,  and  how  generally  she  plays  the 
part  of  a  "  Christmas  angel."  No  sweeter, 
healthier,  more  humorous,  or  less  maudlin 
story  of  this  particular  kind  has  ever  been 
published. 

Mr.  Payn  always  maintains — although  he 
might  easily  rise  above — a  certain  standard 
of  excellence,  and  especially  of  humour,  in 
the  sketchy  stories  he  writes  for  magazines, 
and  republishes  at  intervals  in  volume  form. 
So  not  much  need  be  said  of  the  first  section 
of  this  book,  containing  the  Sunny  Stories 
which  give  a  title  to  the  whole,  except  that 
they  are  up  to  the  usual  mark.  "  Dauntless 
Kitty,"  in  particular,  shows  admirably  how 
a  reputation  may  be  made  under  false 
pretences,  and  the  dog-fancying  White- 
chapel  hero  of  "  Mrs.  Blodgers'  Apology" 
is  one  of  Mr.  Payn's  best  sketches  of 
low -life.  In  the  second  part  of  the  volume, 
"  Gleanings  from  Dark  Annals,"  Mr.  Payn, 
however,  sets  himself  to  give  the  air  of 
geniality  to  the  gruesome,  and  succeeds 
wonderfully.  Some  of  the  chapters,  such  as 
"  Modern  Amazons,"  "  Inadequate  Motive," 
and  "  Coming  to  Life  again,"  prove  how 
detective  fiction  ought  to  be — though  it  very 
seldom  is — written. 

William  Wallace. 


SOME  ECONOMICAL  BOOKS. 
The  Principles  of  State  Interference.  By 
David  G.  Ritchie.  (Sonnenschein.)  This  httle 
volume  is  a  reprint  of  some  clever  and  brightly- 
written  review  articles  on  Herbert  Spencer, 
J.  S.  Mill,  and  T.  H.  Green  from  the  Neo- 
Hegelian  Liberal  point  of  view.  Mr.  Ritchie 
seems  to  make  out  very  convincingly,  as 
against  Mr.  Spencer,  that  English  Liberals, 
when  they  abandon  the  doctrine  of  laisser-fain, 
do  not  necessarily  give  up  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  Liberalism  nor  adopt  those  of  the 
opposite  party.  He  is  equally  successful  in 
showing  that  the  theory  of  organic  evolution 
has  nothing  to  say  .against  sanitaiy  legislation 
or  against  State  education.  He  also  makes  out 
a  good  case  against  Mill's  belief,  shared  to  a 
certain  extent  by  Mark  Pattison,  that  an 
a  priori  philosophy  is  the  natural  ally  of 
Toryism.  In  this  connexion,  the  points  of 
agreement  between  T.  H.  Green's  ethics  and 
Utilitarianism  are  well  brought  out.  But  the 
criticism  of  Mill's  doctrine  of  Liberty  is  fur 
too  slight,  and  a  summary  reference  to  Sir 
J.    F.    Stephen's  volume    otumot  be  held  to 


exonerate  the  controversialist  from  the  duty  of 
making  an  independent  examination.  As  Green 
said  of  Hegel's  Logic,  "  it  will  all  have  to  be 
done  over  again." 

Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation. 
By  David  Ricardo.  Edited  by  E.  C.  K.  Gonner. 
(Boll.)  Mr.  Gonner  has  done  a  service  to  that 
numerous  class  of  readers  who  are  content 
with  the  chief  treatise  of  a  great  author,  and 
make  no  demand  for  his  complete  works.  The 
editor  has  provided  an  explanatory  preface,  a 
running  commentary  (with  collation  of  texts, 
&c.),  andan  apologetic  appendix.  The  whole 
is  carefully,  loyally,  and  intelhgently  done. 
The  rearrangement  of  chapters  (on  p.  xxvi.)  is 
only  one  out  of  many  instances  where  the 
student  gets  valuable  help  from  this  edition  ; 
and,  if  the  complaint  might  be  made  that  Mr. 
Gonner  leaves  his  readers  too  little  to  do  for 
themselves,  he  would  no  doubt  reply  that 
Ricardo,  like  Sophocles,  cannot  be  made  too 
easy.  Like  every  writing  on  Ricardo,  these 
commentaries  are  full  of  debateable  matter. 
The  attempt  (on  pp.  xlviii.,  xlix.)  to  show  that 
Ricardo  in  his  theory  of  value  erred  no  more 
by  pursuing  one  extreme  than  the  mathe- 
matical economists  by  pursuing  the  other, 
seems  to  imply  the  belief  that  a  middle 
way  must  be  the  way  to  truth,  without 
regard  to  its  breadth  or  narrowness.  The 
attempt  to  confine  the  theory  of  rent  to  cases 
where  there  are  different  grades  of  fertility 
(p.  Iv.)  seems  unfortunate.  If  the  fertiUty 
were  uniform,  but  land  yielded  a  greater  profit 
than  manufacture,  then  land  would  yield  a 
rent.  In  this,  as  in  other  points,  the  weight  of 
modem  criticism  boars  on  the  whole  in  favour 
of  Malthas,  and  not  of  Ricardo.  As  regards 
Ricardo's  supposed  bias  and  bad  faith  in 
writing,  there  has  hardly  been  in  this  country 
such  a  general  sympathy  with  the  declama- 
tions of  Held  and  other  foreign  economists  as 
to  justify  Mr.  Gonner  in  devoting  so  long  an 
appendix  to  the  refutation  of  them. 

The  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labour.  By 
George  Howell.  Second  and  Revised  Edition. 
(MacmUlan.)  So  much  has  happened  in  the 
industrial  world  since  1878,  the  date  of  Mr. 
Howell's  first  edition,  that  his  work  has  bad  to 
be  "practically  re-written,"  or,  at  any  rate, 
considerably  augmented.  The  author  has  not 
followed  the  commendable  practice  of  indicat- 
ing all  the  changes  which  he  has  made.  For 
the  convenience  of  those  who  have  invested  in 
the  first  edition,  we  may  notice  that  the  new 
matter  has  often  been  inserted  at  the  end  of  a 
chapter.  Among  fresh  contributions  to  indus- 
trial history  may  be  mentioned  the  analysis  of 
the  proceedings  at  recent  trades  union  con- 
gresses, and  the  estimate  of  the  progress  which 
co-operation  has  made  during  the  last  few 
years.  All  now  developments  do  not  command 
Mr.  Howell's  admiration.  He  is  very  severe 
upon  the  so-called  "  new  trade  unionism."  "  It 
seeks  to  effect  by  statute  and  by  m<micipal  law 
what  can  only  be  effected  by  mutual  arrange- 
ment on  equal  terms  of  negotiation."  Mr. 
Howell's  ideal  may  be  summed  in  the  following 
words : 

"  The  equitable  proportion  of  work  to  wages  must 
be  fettled  by  workmen  and  employers.  .  . 
Wrongful  claims  will  be  abandoned,  and  rightful 
dues  will  be  conceded,  when  fair-minded  men  on 
both  sides  ?it  at  the  same  table  on  an  equal  footing, 
to  diECUss  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
with  the  Tiew  of  settling  them  upon  an  equitable 
bafis." 

The  difficulty  of  defining  what  is  equitable  does 
not  obtrude  itself  on  Mr.  Howell.  Yet  it  is  a 
difficidty  which  has  puzzled  philosophers  from 
the  age  of  Plato.  But  al)stract  speculations  do 
not  much  trouble  Mr.  Howell's  cheerful  com- 
mon sense.  His  chapter  on  "  Political  Economy 
and  Trade  Unions"  still  retains  passages   to 
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which  the  theoretical  purist  may  take  excep- 
tion. However,  he  has  made  soino  alterations 
—which  seem  to  iis  improvements — in  his 
critical  remarks  on  political  economy.  He 
admits  that  "a  broader  and  more  humane 
political  economy "  has  grown  up.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  not  only  political 
economy  and  trades  unionism,  but  also  Mr. 
Howell's  treatment  of  both  subjects,  have 
improved. 

The  Lfil)Oiir  Mi<vemnit  hi  Amerka,  By 
Eichard  T.  Ely,  Pli.D.  (Hoinemann.)  The 
contents  of  this  book  are  not  entirely  new. 
Several  of  the  chapters  have  been  published  in 
America!!  periodicals  ;  and  the  whole  volume,  if 
wo  mistake  not,  appeared  in  its  present  form  in 
the  United  States  two  or  three  years  ago. 
But  the  interesting  information  with  which 
these  pages  abound  is  still  fresh  ;  and  the  good 
advice  of  which  the  author  is  not  sparing  bears 
repetition.  Mr.  Ely  begins  his  historical  studies 
by  a  chapter  on  Early  American  Communism. 
Ho  gives  a  graphic  and  impartial  account  of 
the  Oneida  Preelovo  Community. 
"  Odious  as  their  practices  must  appear  to  one 
who  believea  in  the  divinity  of  the  monogamic 
family,  it  seems  necessary  to  admit  that  they 
lived  quietly  and  peacefully,  and  conscientiously 
di^icharged  all  fioanciiil  engagements  so  as  to 
win  the  goodwill  of  many  of  their  immediate 
neighbours." 

Among  existing  organisations  the  "  knights  of 
labour  "  are  particularly  distinguished.  Their 
federation  is  of  a  higher  type,  Mr.  Ely  thinks, 
than  the  ordinary  trades  union.  They  justify 
their  name  by  the  chivalry  with  which  they 
have  defended  the  cause  of  women.  Mr.  Ely's 
picture  of  the  Internationalists  is  loss  reassuring. 
Their  organ,  Most's  Freilieit,  advocates  a  new 
gencilogy  traced  from  mothers,  whose  names, 
and  not  that  of  the  fathers,  descend  to  the 
children;  "in  order  that  the  old  family  may 
completely  abandon  the  field  to  free  love." 
Here  are  some  extracts  from  an  article  headed 
"  Eevolutionary  Princijjles  "  : — 

"  The  revolutionist  has  no  personal  interest, 
concerns,  feelings,  or  inclinations,  no  property. 
....  He  is  the  irrecoucileable  enemy  of  this 
world;  .aud,  if  he  continues  to  live  iu  it,  it  only 
happens  in  order  to  destroy  it  witli  the  greater 
certainty.  Jfe  knows  only  one  science,  namely, 
destruction." 

The  principle  of  the  Miltonic  Satan— "  All 
pleasure  to  destroy  save  what  is  in  destroying  " 
—appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  these 
Internationalists.  Discussing  the  remedies  for 
these  social  diseases,  Mr.  Ely  does  not  abide  by 
Prof.  Walker's  dictum  that  the  economist 
should  teach,  not  preach.  Indeed,  some  parts 
of  the  work,  if  we  romembor  rightly,  were  first 
uttered  in  the  form  of  a  "  lay  sermon."  He 
writes — 

"A    wider    diffusion    of    soimd    ethics    is    an 
economicrequiremeutof  thetimes.  Christianmoral- 
ity  IS  the  ouly  stable  basis  for  a   state  professedly 
Lhristiau     .  .  .    Manufacturers    should    cultivate 
the  true  humility  of  great  souls,  and  adopt  a  more 
conciliatory  attitude  towards  their  labourers 
VVorkmg  men  must  remember  that  they  too  often 
give  just  cause  for  complaint  to  their   employers 
by  reason  of  carelessness,  wastefulness,  poor  work - 
uianship  neglect  of  trusts  committed  to  them,  bad 
laitti,  distrust  and  downright  insolence.  .  .  ." 
These  are   good  words  ;  let  us  hope  that  thev 
may  have  some  efTect  in    arresting    an    out- 
break  of,,  that  revolutionary  Socialism  which 
the  author  justly  regards  -with  alarm. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 
Mr.    Geram  Portal,   C.B.,   who    has    iust 
been    appointed     H.M.     Consul  -  General    at 
/Zanzibar,  m  succession  to  Sir  Euan  Smith,  has 
wntten  a  narrative  of  his  adventurous  mission 


to  Abyssinia  in  1887-18S8,  when  the  British 
Government  sent  him  to  endeavour  to  mediate 
between  King  Johannis  and  the  Italians  after 
the  massacre  of  Dogali.  Accompanied  only  by 
two  Europeans  and  a  few  native  servants, 
Mr.  Portal  penetrated  for  several  hundred 
miles  into  the  interior,  successfully  overcoming 
the  grave  difficulties  of  the  route,  and  the 
undisguised  hostility  of  the  Abyssinian  General, 
Ras  Alula.  Even  when  he  reached  the  King's 
quarters,  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  considerable 
time  while  the  Great  Council  of  Chiefs  was 
deciding  whether  ho  and  his  companions 
should  be  put  to  death  or  allowed  to  return 
home ;  fortunately  the  decision  was  in  Mr. 
Portal's  favour.  The  book,  which  will  be 
illustrated,  will  be  published  shortly  by  Mr. 
Edw.ard  Arnold. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  E.  Poste,  the  editor 
of  Gains,  has  nearly  finished  an  English  trans- 
lation of  "  Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of 
Athens,"  which  will  bo  published  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

Mr.  He.\ry  Liri'LEUALEs,  of  Clovelly, 
Bexley  Heath,  proposes  to  reproduce,  by  photo- 
lithography, a  facsimile  of  the  Durham  Liber 
Vitae,  provided  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
subscribers  come  forward.  The  value  of  such 
a  work  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  each  page 
will  display  the  arrangement  of  the  names  by 
successive  scribes  from  the  ninth  century ;  and, 
where  a  later  insertion  has  been  entered  among 
these  of  an  earlier  period,  the  approximate 
date  of  such  entry  will  be  supplied  by  the  form 
of  its  appearance.  Tlio  size  of  the  reproduction 
will  be  1'29  pages,  quarto.  A  second  part,  con- 
taining a  short  introduction,  will  be  issued 
subsequently. 

The  next  volume  of  the  "  Citholic  Standard 
Library,"  published  by  Mr.  John  Hodges,  will 
be  a  series  of  essays  on  The  Itelatiims  of  the 
Church  to  Society,  hy  the  ]a.to  Father  Edmund 
J.  O'ReLUy,  edited,  with  a  biographical  notice, 
by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Russell,  S.J.  The  same 
publisher  also  announces,  as  nearly  ready,  a 
second  edition,  with  a  preface,  of  Father 
Gasquet's  i!,'(/(rar(/  IT.  and  the  Book  of  Cummon 
I'ratjer,  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention 
among  English  liturgiologists. 

AvoLUJiE  entitled  Tlic  Cu-operutioe  Mocement 
(f  To-duy,  by  Mr.  George  Jacob  Holyoakc, 
will  shortly  bo  published  by  Messrs.  Methuen 
&  Co.  Its  object  is  to  show  that  distributive 
oo-operation — the  only  portion  officially  carried 
out— does  not  touch  the  problem  of  capital  and 
labour,  and  that  the  piinciple  of  i)rolit-sharing 
in  production,  the  earlier  and  nobler  part  of 
Co-operation,  does. 

The  next  volume  of  the  "Gentleman's 
Magazine  Library  "  is  announced  by  Mr.  Elliot 
Stock  for  immediate  publication.  It  will  com- 
mence the  topographical  section,  and  will  con- 
tain the  local  information  found  in  the 
Gentleman's  Mafjar.ine,  classified  alphabetically 
under  each  county. 

Messrs.  Eden,  Remington  &  Co.  will  in  a 
few  days  issue  a  new  work  by  the  Hon. 
Albert  S.  G.  Canning,  entitled  Thoughts  on 
Reliijious  History. 

We  hear  that  the  second  edition  of  A  Oirl 
in  the  Karpathians,  by  Menie  Muriel  Dowie, 
is  already  out  of  print. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hatton  has  returned  from 
New  York  with  an  armful  of  reasons  for 
international  copyright  in  America,  including 
five  editions  of  By  Order  of  the  Czar,  from 
which  ho  derives  no  benefits.  But  he  is  to  bo 
congratulated  upon  the  issue  in  London  by 
Messrs.  Hutchinson  of  a  fifth  and  popular  edition 
of  this  novel,  completing  ten  thousand  copies  for 
the  English  market. 


The  first  edition  of  Mr.  Arnold  Porster's 
work  fu  a  Coiiiiliiii  Tmnr ;  or  how  I  took 
H.M.S.  "Majestic"  into  action,  has  already 
been  exhausted,  and  a  second  edition  will  be 
issued  next  week  by  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Company. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Honourable  Society  of 
Cymmrodorion  in  the  place  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Powis. 

M.  Paul  Blouet  (Max  O'Rell)  wiU  sail,  on 
Oc1x)ber  21,  for  a  third  lecture  tour  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  to  bo  immediately 
followed  by  a  twelve  months'  tour  in  the 
Australian  colonies. 

Lady  Burton  writes  as  follows  about  the 
MSS.,  &c.,  left  by  Sir  Richard  : 
"  My  husband  left  his  magnum  opus,  "  The  Scented 
Garden,"  completed  save  half  a  page.  [Tlie  whole 
of  this  she  has  thought  it  her  duty  to  burn.]  His 
"  Pentameroue  "  is  ready  for  press.  Disjointed, 
and  not  q'iit«  complete,  is  "  Catullus,"  a  scrap  of 
"  Ausonius,"  various  small  fragments,  and  poetry. 
Part  of  the  second  Part  of  his  great  work  on  T/ie 
rword,  of  which  the  first  part  appeared  (there  were  to 
be  three) ,  and  one  almost  written  book  on  the  gipsies, 
also  several  unpublished  MSS.  of  former  travels. 
Everything  possible  will  see  the  light  by  degrees 
in  his  own  name  ;  and  the  unfinished  things  and 
the  poetry  in  magazines  or  a  book  of  fragments." 

The  Academio  Frangaise  has  decided  to 
award  the  prize  of  20,000  francs  (£800)  to  the 
widow  of  Fustel  de  Coulanges.  The  Due  de 
Broglie,  it  will  be  remembered,  felt  himself 
compelled  to  decline  the  honour  ;  and  it  was 
rumoured  that  the  second  recommendation  of  . 
the  committee  was  in  favour  of  M.  Elisee 
Reclus. 

During  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday 
of  next  week  Messrs.  Sotheby  will  be  engaged 
in  selling  the  large  collection  of  autographs  and 
historical  documents,  formed  in  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Raffles,  of  Liverpool,  and  a  near  relation  of 
Sir  Stamford.  The  general  collection  con- 
sisting of  sign  manuals  of  English  kings,  letters 
of  statesmen,  soldiers,  authors,  &c.,  which  is 
contained  in  forty  folio  volumes,  will  first  be 
offered  in  one  lot,  at  a  reserve  price ;  and  if  not 
so  sold,  in  jt  1  lots.  Included  in  this  is  the  holo- 
graxjhMS.  of  Hober's  hymn,  "  From  Greenland's 
icy  mountains."  Then  follow  special  lots,  such  as 
a  complete  set  of  the  signers  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  of  Presidents 
of  the  United  States ;  bound  volumes  contain- 
ing letters  of  noblemen,  bishops,  noncon- 
formist divines,  &c.  The  whole  collection  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  portraits  and  personal 
relics. 

M.  Ci';leste,  city  librarian  at  Bordeaux,  has 
printed,  in  the  first  number  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Societe  des  Amis  de  I'Universite  de 
Bordeaux,  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter  of 
Montesquieu.  It  is  addressed  to  President 
Barbet,  under  date  of  December  20,  1711,  and 
thus  refers  to  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  which  was  not 
published  until  1748  ; — 

"  J'y  travaille  huit  heures  par  jour;  I'ouvrage  est 
immense,  et  je  crois  avoir  perdu  tout  le  temps  oCi 
je  travaille  a  quelque  autre  chose  qu'a  cela.  II  y 
aura  cpiatre  vol.  iu-12  en  24  livres.  [It  was 
actually  published  in  two  quarto  volumes, 
divided  into  thirty-one  books,  which  in  some 
editions  are  grouped  in  six  parts.]  II  me 
tarde  fort  que  je  sois  en  etat  do  vous  le  mon- 
trer.  J'eu  suis  extrtmement  enthou.siasme.  Je 
suis  mon  premier  admirateur,  je  ne  sais  ti  je  serai  le 
dernier.  Je  ne  vous  le  montrerai  que  lorsque  je 
n'aurai  plus  rieu  a  y  faire,  ce  qui,  je  crois,  .'^era  ;\ 
la  premiere  vue ;  uiais  j'exigerai  que  vous  ne  m'cn 
disiez  rien,  que  vous  ne  I'ayez  lu  tout  entier,  f-i 
vous  voulez  le  lire,  et  j'ose  vous  dire  que  je  ne  crois 
pas  qu'on  y  perde  son  temps,  par  I'abondance  des 
choses." 

The  last  number  (72)  of  the  admirable  series 
of  Catalogues  issued  by  Signer  Ulrico  Hoepli, 
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of  Milan,  deals  with  bibliography,  libraries, 
and  i)riuliiig.  It  coiiiprisL'S  more  than  1400 
lots,  most  of  wliicli  seemed  to  be  priced  very 
low.  We  notice  super-illustrated  copies  of  the 
first  edition  of  Bryim's  Dictionary  of  Painters 
(1816),  and  of  Joubcrt's  Manuel  de  I'amaieur 
(V EstamiH-s  {\fi2l) ;  copies  of  the  Index  Lihrorum 
Proliilniorum  from  1()28  to  1880  ;  and  a  series  of 
publications  connected  with  the  name  of  Libri. 
The  highest  priced  lot  of  all  seems  to  be  the 
fifth  edition  of  Brunet  (eight  vols.,  1860-1880), 
and  next  the  Litest  edition  of  Quaritch's  General 
Catalogue  (0  vols.,  1880-1887). 

Messrs.  Macmillax  have  begim  a  cheap 
re-issue  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Shorthouse 
with  Jdlin  Iiuilfsaut.  According  to  the  biblio- 
graphical record  rm  llin  verso  of  the  title  page, 
this  romance  was  first  published  in  two  volumes 
in  1881  (in  the  month  of  June,  we  believe), 
ignoring  the  edition  printed  for  private  circula- 
tion in  the  prcvioua  year.  No  second  edition 
was  required  for  six  months ;  but  then  the 
demand  immediately  became  so  great  that  each 
month  of  188'i  sasv  an  edition  of  its  own, 
in  two  volumes  ;  and  in  every  subsequent  year 
there  has  been  a  single  volume  edition. 


FORTHCOMING  MAGAZINES. 

The  forthcoming  number  of  the  Contemporary 
Revieif  will  contain  an  important  article  on 
"  The  Union  of  the  Australias  "  by  Sir  Henrj- 
Parkes,  premier  of  New  South  Wales ;  also 
"The  Finest  Story  m  the  World,"  by  Mr. 
Eudyard  Kipling. 

The  July  number  of  Merry  England  will  be 
devoted  to  a  collection  of  "  Letters  on  Subjects 
of  the  D.aj-,"  by  Cardinal  Manning.  The 
illustrations  will  include  an  impressionist 
drawing  of  "  A  Reception  at  Archbishop's 
House,"  made  last  May  by  Mr.  Ponsonby 
Staples,  to  whom  the  cardinal  has  since  given 
several  sittings.  A  varietj'  of  the  autographs 
of  the  cardinal  will  bo  shown  in  facsimile. 


The  July  number  of  the  Imperial  and  Asiatic 
Quarterly  Ileciew  will  be  devoted  largely  to  the 
progi-ammo  of  the  forthcoming  Oriental  Con- 
gress. Among  the  papers  promised,  we  may 
mention :  a  report  on  the  progress  made  since 
1883  in  the  study  of  African  languages,  by 
Captain  T.  G.  de  Guiraudon  ;  "  The  Dignity  of 
Labour  in  the  Talmud,"  by  Rabbi  H.  Gollancz  ; 
and  a  joint  account  of  "  Kohistan,  including 
Gabrial,"  by  Mir  Abdulla  (a  native  of  that 
country)  and  Dr.  Leitner,  which  will  be  illus- 
trated with  several  portraits  of  the  inhabitants, 
from  photographs.  There  will  also  be  an  article 
on  "  Recruiting  the  Anglo-Indian  Army,"  by 
Surgeon-General  Sir  W.  Moore. 

The  Kittjlish  Illustrated  for  July  will  have  for 
frontispiece  an  engraving,  by  Mr.  Lacour,  of 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Waller's  picture,  "  A  Fencing 
Lesson";  and  descriptive  articles,  each  profusely 
illustrated,  on  Fawsley  Park  in  Norlhants, 
Cookham  and  its  neighbourhood,  Nymegen  in 
Holland,  and  D.artmoor.  Mrs.  W.  K.  Chflbrd 
also  contributes  "  On  the  Wane :  a  Sentimental 
Correspondence." 

The  Genealogist  for  July  will  contain  a  paper 
entitled  "  Further  Notices  of  William  Stanley, 
sixth  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G.,  as  a  Poet  and  a 
Dramatist,"  by  Mr.  James  Greenstreet,  where- 
in he  discusses,  in  continuation  of  his  article  in 
the  April  ninnbor  of  that  magazine,  the 
question  of  the  authorship  of  certain  of  the 
"  Shaksperian  "  comedies. 

The  July  number  of  the  Strand  Magazine 
will  contain  an  article  on  "Captain  Mayne 
Reid :  Sjldier  and  Novelist,"  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Maltus  Q.  Holyoake.  It  will  include  a 
personal  reminiscence  and  unpublished  letters, 
and  will  be  illustrated  with  several  portraits  of 
Maj-ne  Raid  and  his  child  wife. 


Messrs.  Griffith,  Farban  &  Co.  are  about 
to  issue,  beginning  with  the  Jtdy  number,  an 
English  edition  of  the  Art  Amateur,  which  was 
founded  in  America  about  twelve  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Montague  Marks.  It  appeals  to  all  learn- 
ing or  teaching  oO,^water-colour,  or  china  paint- 
ing, charcoal,  crayon  or  pastel  drawing,  etch- 
ing, pen-drawing,  book  illustrating,  art  needle- 
work, wood  carving,  fret  sawing,  brass 
hammering,  &o.  Special  features  are  the 
colour  studies,  of  which  throe  are  given  with 
each  part,  and  the  supplementary  designs  in 
black  and  white,  with  full  directions  for  treat- 
ment. 

The  Reliquary  for  July  will  contain : 
"Matres  Ollototae,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  E. 
Hooppell,  with  a  plate  of  the  Roman  altar 
lately  found  at  Binchester;  "Village  Antiqui- 
ties," by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Ditchfield ;  "  The 
Church  Plate  of  Leicestershire,"  with  two  plates 
and  several  illustrations ;  A  Study  on  some 
Archaic  Place-names,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Atkinson  ;  Parochial  Papers  relating  to  Glaston 
in  Rutland,  III.,  by  the  Rev.  Chr.  Wordsworth  ; 
"  The  Smaller  Irish  Cathedrals,  II.,  Leinster," 
with  six  illustrations ;  Notes  on  Cadney, 
Lincolnshire,  by  Mr.  Edward  Peacock;  "  A 
Palimpsest  Brass  at  Clifton  Campville,  Stafford- 
shire," by  Mr.  Thomas  Wareing,  with  plate  and 
an  illustration;  "Encaustic  Tiles  at  Dale 
Abbey  and  Morley,  Derbyshire,"  by  Mr.  John 
Ward,  with  illustrations. 

The  next  number  of  Y  Cymmrodor,  which  is 
edited  by  Mr.  Egerton  PhiUimore,  will  include 
articles  on  "  The  Ancient  Welsh  Church,"  by 
Mr.  J.  Willis-Bund;  "The  Council  of  the 
Marches,"  by  Mr.  David  Lewis;  "Early 
Celtic  Art,"  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Thomas,  of  CardiflT; 
and  "Wat's  and  Offa's  Dykes,"  by  Mr.  A.  N. 
Palmer,  of  Wrexliam. 

It  is  proposed  to  suspend  the  issue  of  Free 
Life  next  month.  During  its  suspension,  Mr. 
Auberon  Herbert  proposes  to  form  a  company 
for  carrying  it  on  in  an  enlarged  form.  It 
will  remain  the  organ  of  a  thoroughgoing  In- 
dividualism, but  will  contain  a  summary  of 
weekly  news,  prob.ably  a  story,  and  other 
attractive  features  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  At  the  same  time  a  sixpenny  quarterly 
exjjlaining  Individualistic  opinions,  and  edited 
by  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  will  be  brought  out. 
The  first  number  is  to  appear  in  October. 


UNIVERSITY    JOTTINGS. 

The  University  of  Dublin  proposes  to  confer 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  (among 
others)  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar,  Lord 
Ardilaim,  Lord  Iveagh,  Sir  Dennis  Fitz-Patrick, 
and  Mr.  D.  H.  Madden,  the  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland.  Prof.  Mahafi'y  will,  at  the  same 
iime,  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music. 

The  University  of  Durham  has  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  Prof.  G.  P. 
Browne,  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Gainsford  Bruce, 
Mr.  Lewis  T.  Dibdiu,  Sir  Albert  K.  RoUit,  and 
Mr.  G.  F.  Holmes. 

Mr.  Siegried  Ruhemann,  of  Christ's  College, 
has  been  appointed  a  university  lecturer  at 
Cambridge  in  organic  chemistry. 

The  first  Liddon  studentship— of  the  value  of 
£80,  tenable  for  two  years,  but  capable  of 
being  renewed  for  a  third  year — will  be  filled  up 
next  August.  Candidates  must  have  graduated 
with  honours  in  some  school  at  Oxford,  and 
must  also  signify  their  intention  to  take  orders. 
■  Mr.  Claude  G.  Montefiore  has  endowed  a 
prize  at  Girton  College,  in  memory  of  his  late 
wife,  who  was  a  certificated  student  in  honours 
of  the  college.  It  consists  of  the  interest  on  a 
sum  of  £1700,  to  be  given  annually  to  a  student 
who  shall  have  obtained  a  first  class  in  one  of 


the  tripos  examinations,  and  who  shall  be 
intended  either  to  follow  the  teaching  or 
medical  profession,  or  to  pursue  some  siiecific 
literary  or  scientific  work. 

The  general  board  of  studies  at  Cambridge 
have  recommended  that  a  sum  of  £50,  from  the 
common  university  fund,  be  placed  at  the  (Us- 
posal  of  the  special  board  for  moral  science,  for 
the  purchase  of  instruments  needed  for  research 
and  demonstrations  in  psycho-physics,  a  room 
for  conducting  psycho-physical  experiments 
being  now  available  in  the  new  physiological 
laboratory. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  is  to  have  a 
statue  of  its  titular  saint,  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
placed  in  a  niche  in  the  college  wall. 

In  the  list  of  lectures  proposed  for  next  term 
by  the  board  for  oriental  studies  at  Cambridge, 
we  notice  that  Mr.  S.  A.  Strong  will  lecture  on 
Assyrian,  provided  that  a  class  can  be  formed. 

Convocation  at  Oxford  has  voted  grants  of 
books  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  of  the 
value  of  £2o,  to  each  of  the  following  free  pubHc 
libraries  : — Fulham,  West  Norwood,  Ealing, 
Clerkenwell,  Stalybridge,  Hammersmith, 
Handsworth,  Bamsley,  Croydon,  and  Harro- 
gate. 

A  table  m  The  Times  shows  that  209 
candidates  satisfied  the  examiners  in  the  several 
honour  examinations  for  the  the  B.A.  degree 
held  during  this  term  at  Cambridge,  of  whom 
28  obtained  a  first  class,  62  a  second,  and  119  a 
third.  It  seems  noteworthy  that,  while  six 
colleges  are  not  represented  at  all  in  the  first 
class,  Ayerst's  Hostel  has  two  firsts,  and 
Cavendish  Hostel  and  Non-collegiate  one  each. 
Of  the  total  number  of  graduates.  Trinity  comes 
first  with  31  (though  surpassed  in  the  number 
of  firsts  by  St.  John's,  Pembroke,  and  Clare) ; 
then  follow  Pembroke  22,  Clare  21,  Trinity 
Hall  20,  St.  John's  17,  Jesus  13,  and  Christ's 
and  Selwyn  Hostel  10  each. 

The  first  number  of  the  Pelican  Record 
(Oxford  :  Blackwell)  contains  a  poem  by  Mr. 
Robert  Bridges,  a  rendering  into  Greek  elegiacs 
by  2.  of  the  now  famous  verses  by  J.  K.  S., 
which  end 

"  When  the  Rudyards  cease  from  kipling 
And  the  Haggards  ride  no  more  ;  " 

and  reviews  of  some  half-dozen  books  published 
recently  by  old  members  of  C.C.C. 

The  president,  council,  and  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  University  College,  London, 
have  issued  invitations  to  a  conversazione  on 
Tuesday  next,  Juno  30. 

A  REMAKICABLE  volume  will  soon  be  presented 
to  the  Harvard  University  Library.  It  contains 
manuscript  copies  of  all  the  connnencement 
programmes  of  the  college  from  1780  to  1890, 
and  specimens  of  the  order  of  commencement 
exercises  at  intervals  from  the  first  graduation 
in  1612  to  the  Revolutionary  War. 


ORIGINAL  VERSE. 


JUNE. 

Ip  June  would  stay,  and  pour  her  faery  weather 
On  heads  made  hopeless  by  the  fraud  of  May, 
We  should  not  fear  July  with  scorching  ray. 
Nor  glow  of  August  on  the  thirsty  heather, 
September  with  his  ever-dwiudUng  day, 
Or  chill  October's  presage  of  decay ; 
November  moulting  an  ensanguined  feather, 
Nor  Winter  wearing  us  with  dull  delay — 
If  June  would  stay — 

Between  the  upper  mill-stouo  and  the  nether ; 
But  no  !     In  spite  of  all  that  man  can  say. 
Our  bliss  has  only  thirty  days  for  tether. 
Joy  go  with  June,  when  Jime  is  gone  away ; 
Would  she  could  wait  till  we  might  go  together, 
If  June  woiUd  stay  ! 

H.  G.  Ksms. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

HENSLEIGII  WEDQWOOD. 

Hensleigh  Wedgwood— bom  at  Giinville, 
Dorset,  in  1803,  died  in  Gower-street  on  Jxine  2 
of  this  year — was  the  youngest  son  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  of  Maer  Hall,  StafFordshire,  and 
grandson  of  the  man  known  to  the  world  by 
that  name.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  Allen,  of 
CressoUy,  Pembrokeshire,  was  painted  by 
Eomney,  and  the  portrait  attests  the  family 
tradition  of  her  beauty.  His  imcle,  Thomas 
Wedgwood,  dimly  remembered  by  our  genera- 
tion as  the  Mecaenas  of  Coleridge,  and  a  possible 
forerunner  of  Daguerre  (see  an  article  on  him 
in  the  PhuUigraphic  News  of  December  20,  1889), 
was  regarded  in  his  own  generation  with  an 
amount  of  attention  rarely  attracted  by  any 
life  so  short  and  so  hampered  by  unceasing 
illness.  A  certain  turn  for  metaphysical  study 
seems  to  have  been  common  to  the  uncle  and  the 
nephew,  though  the  world  kjiows  nothing  of 
its  development  in  either.  Thomas  Wedgwood 
died  when  this  nephew  was  an  infant.  He  was 
tenderly  remembered  by  the  elder  children  of 
the  family  even  in  extreme  old  age. 

Hensleigh  Wedgwood  was  educated  at 
Eugby,  and  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, whence  he  migrated  as  an  under- 
graduate to  Christ's.  He  was  seventh  wrangler 
in  the  Mathematical  Tripos  of  1824.  The 
Classical  Tripos  was  initiated  that  same  year  ; 
and  his  name,  appearing  as  the  last  on  the  list, 
was  commemorated  for  nearly  sixty  years  by  a 
little  jeii  (Je  mots.  The  last  of  the  Junior 
Optimes  (the  third  class  in  the  Mathematical 
Tripos)  has  been  for  centuries  called  "the 
wooden  spoon  ";  and  by  an  obvious  play  on 
Mr.  Wedgwood's  name,  the  holder  of  the 
last  place  in  the  Classical  Tripos  was  called 
"the  wooden  wedge"  up  to  1883,  when  the 
names  were  for  the  first  time  arranged 
alphabetically  in  the  several  classes.  His  con- 
nexion with  Christ's  College,  of  which  he 
became  a  fellow,  was  pleasantly  recalled  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life  by  the  invitation  of 
the  Master,  Dr.  Peile,  to  be  present  at  a  dinner, 
given  to  inaugurate  the  opening  of  new 
buildings,  at  which  he  would  have  been  "the 
oldest  Christian."  It  may  perhaps  claim  at- 
tention on  grounds  of  a  certain  historic  im- 
portance if,  as  seems  probable,  it  was  the 
result  of  his  impressions  and  career  at  Christ's 
which  led  to  his  cousin,  Charles  Darwin, 
being  sent  there  four  years  after  he  took  his 
degree. 

After  leaving  Cambridge  Mr.  Wedgwood 
went  to  London  to  read  for  the  Chancery  Bar, 
at  which,  however,  he  never  practised.  It  was 
the  acceptance  of  a  police  magistracy  in  1832 
which  enabled  him  to  marry  Frances,  daughter 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  His  resignation 
of  this  office  a  few  years  later  may  be 
noted  as  the  most  characteristic  incident  of 
his  life.  With  an  increasing  family  and  small 
means  of  his  own,  he  threw  up  an  income 
sufficient  for  ease  and  comfort,  from  a  scruple 
as  to  the  lawfulness  for  Christians  of  adminis- 
tering oaths— a  scruple  which,  to  many  of 
those  connected  with  him,  seemed  extravagant. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  one  of  those  to 
whom  he  appealed  for  co-operation,  in  his 
endeavour  to  remove  the  solemn  form  which  he 
believed  a  violation  of  many  a  conscience,  was 
Mr.  Gladstone,  then  a  very  young  man,  from 
whom  he  received  a  letter  expressive  of 
sympathy,  but  declining  to  take  part  in 
the  movement.  He  met  with  little  sym- 
pathy in  his  views  fifty  years  ago ;  but 
the  legislation  of  late  years  has  borne 
tribute  to  their  root  in  the  national  conscience, 
and  that  his  name  was  in  no  way  associated 
with  the  reform  that  followed  his  efforts  was 
a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him.  The 
loss  of  income  was  partly  made  up  in  1838  by 


the  post  of  Registrar  of  Metropolitan  Carriages, 
which  he  held  till  its  abolition  in  184 'J.  He 
occupied  himself  at  the  same  time  with  literary 
work,  publishing  in  1844  a  little  work  on 
(reometry,  calling  in  question  the  method  asso- 
ciated with  the  time-honoured  name  of  Euclid ; 
and  in  1848  an  essay  on  'fhe  Development  of 
the  Understandin;/.  Neither  of  these  books 
found  any  readers  outside  the  circle  of  those 
who  loved  the  author :  and  it  has  to  be  con- 
fessed that  their  perusal  is  difficult.  Mr. 
Wedgwood  had  very  little  power  of  expressing 
his  ideas.  All  who  knew  him  feel  convinced 
that  he  had  something  to  say  on  the  subjects 
concerned,  but  have  to  allow  that,  from  his  lack 
of  capacity  for  illustration  and  expansion,  these 
contributions  to  thought  remain  mere  fragments 
of  suggestion. 

Perhaps  this  very  difficulty  of  expression  was 
an  advantage  in  the  work  of  his  life — his  Dic- 
tionary of  Emjlisli  Efymoloyy,  first  published  in 
1857.     It  may  be  that  hindrance  in  the  power 
of    expression    fastens    the    attention   on   the 
vehicle  of  expression,  and  that  none  are  better 
fitted  to  study  the  history  of  words  than  those 
who   lack  fluency  and    promptness  in    using 
them.     From  this,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
Mr.    Wedgwood   was  led    to   ponder  on    the 
origin  of  language.    He  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Philological  Society,  founded 
in   1842 ;  and  its  Transactions   contain   many 
papers  from  his  pen,  preparing  the  way  for  the 
work  which  set  forth  his  belief  that  the  vehicle 
of  all  human  communication  was  no  miraculous 
endowment,   but  the  elaborated  imitation   of 
instinctive  vocal  sounds  whether  among  men 
or  animals.     This  belief,  received  at  first  con- 
temptuously, became   suddenly  more   credible 
when   animals    and  men    were    connected   as 
ancestors  and  descendants.     The  work,  what- 
ever be  thought  of  the  theory,  has  taken  its 
place  as  a  permanent  contribution  to  philology, 
and  Mr.  Wedgwood's  name   is  known   to  all 
students  of  language.     His  interest  in   it,  as 
attested  by  his  contributions  to  the  Academy, 
lasted  into  the  clear  evening  of  his  life ;  nor 
was  it  possible  for  those  who  aided  in  his  latest 
etymological  researches  to  detect  the  slightest 
relaxation  of  his  sense  of  relevance,  his  keen- 
ness of  perception,  or  his  clearness  of  memory. 
Any  notice  of  him  would  be  incomplete  which 
omitted  the   fact    that,    after  having  treated 
Spiritualism  with  great  contempt,  he  became, 
from   experience,   convinced  of  its   truth,  and 
ended  life  as  a  confirmed  Spiritualist.     He  was 
a  contributor  to  Lii/ht,  and  a  diligent  student 
of  that  and  other  Spiritualistic  journals.     His 
own  simple  faith  needed  no  such  support,  and 
did  not  connect  itself  with  these  investigations, 
which  belonged  merely  to  the  intellectual  side 
of  his  nature.     He  was,  till  his  health  failed,  a 
member    of    the  Unitarian     congregation    in 
Little  Portland-street,  and  struggled  with  the 
disadvantages  of  increasing  deafness  to  remain 
an  attendant  there.     His  memory  is  cherished 
in  obscure  and  grateful  hearts,  for  whom  the 
experience   of    life    was    softened  by  patient 
kindness  of   which   often  his  nearest  kindred 
knew  nothing. 


Like  most  genuine  English  stories,  they  are 
emphatically  of  a  grim  purport.  The  Hon. 
John  Abercromby  brings  the  Amazons  of  the 
Greeks  into  relation  with  a  custom  still  prac- 
tised by  some  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  in  whom 
he  woiUd  find  the  descendants  of  the  Sarmatai. 
Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  returns  to  "  Childe  Row- 
land," printing  the  original  version  preserved 
by  Jamieson,  but  not  otherwise  adding  much 
to  what  he  has  already  written  in  his  Enylish 
Fairy  Tales.  Dr.  M.  Gaster  continues'  his 
examination  of  the  legend  of  the  Grail,  this 
time  pointing  out  not  classical  but  oriental 
influences.  Though  his  series  of  papers  is  not 
yet  concluded,  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt  already  replies 
to  him  with  an  imhesitating  avowal  of  his 
belief  in  an  essentially  Celtic  origin.  In  a  sort 
of  Appendix  to  the  number,  Mr.  Nutt  aiso 
reprints  from  the  lieviie  C'ettique  an  elaborate 
defence  of  the  main  positions  of  his  "  Studies 
on  the  Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail"  against  the 
strictures  of  three  German  scholars — Foerster, 
Zimmer,  and  Golther.  Finally,  in  a  paper 
entitled  "  Report  on  Greek  Mythology,"  Mr. 
F.  B.  Jevons  gives  an  exhaustive  review  of 
three  recent  foreign  works,  nothing  published 
in  England  being  apparently  worthy  of  in- 
clusion. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

Folk-Lore  for  June  (David  Nutt)  is  a  par- 
ticularly interesting  number.  Miss  M.  C. 
Balfour  opens  it  with  three  Legends  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Cars — the  Cars  being  the  local 
name  of  the  reclaimed  marshes  in  the  Parts  of 
Lindsey,  in  the  north  of  the  county.  Two  of 
these  legends  have  to  do  with  the  reclaiming 
of  the  marshes.  They  are  told  in  dialect  such 
as  Mr.  Edward  Peacock  has  made  a  study  of 
for  the  Dialect  Society,  bvit  which  differs  a 
good  deal  from  Tennyson's  dialect  in  "  The 
Northern  Farmer";  and  we  can  well  believe 
that  they  have  been  taken  (Jown  faithfully. 


THE  CAMBHIDOE  LIBRARY. 

We  quote  the  following  paragraphs  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  Library  Syndicate  at  Cam- 
bridge : — 

"  Two  important  purchases  were  made  during  the 
year.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Hon.  and  Eev. 
S.  W.  T.awley  the  syndicate  were  able  to  buy  the 
unique  York  Breviary  formerly  Mr.  Sherbrooke's, 
which  they  had  not  succeeded  in  securing  at  the  sale 
in  1886.  And  towards  the  end  of  the  year  Mr. 
Samuel  Sandars  suggested  the  deeii-ability  of  buy- 
ing, if  possible,  the  famous  Red  Book  of  Thomey 
Abbey,  which  Mr.  Quaritch  had  bought  at  the  sale 
of  Lord  Westmoreland's  books  in  1887.  Mr. 
Sandars  enforced  his  suggestion  by  generously 
offering  to  contribute  £50  towards  the  sum 
required;  and  the  book  is  now  in  the  library. 
Among  other  additions  may  be  mentioned  a  MS. 
(xiii-xiv.  cent.)  of  Cicero's  Tiineulanae,  Be  senectute, 
De  officiis,  and  Faradoxa  :  a  MS.,  dated  1354,  of  the 
Roman  de  la  Rose;  and  a  copy  of  Sir  John 
Harrington's  Epigrams  (8to.  London,  1618). 

"  Tlie  syndiciite  wish  to  record  here  the  names 
of  the  benefactors  who  are  commemorated  by 
statues  placed  in  the  niches  of  the  old  gateway. 
Ou  the  outside,  in  the  lowest  row,  Henry  VI.  (in- 
cluded because  of  his  coimexion  with  the  site), 
between  Sir  R.  Thorpe  and  Archbishop  Rotherham  ; 
abovethem.  Dr.  Andrew  Feme,  between  Archbishop 
Parker  and  Bishop  Tunstall ;  and  at  the  top  Dr. 
Holdsworth,  bstween  Bishop  Hacketand  Mr.  Henry 
Lucas.  On  the  inner  front  is  placed  George 
VilUers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  between  Mr.  Rustet 
and  Mr.  Worts.  A  statue  of  Mr.  Hancock,  whose 
bequest  of  £10,000  was  expended  upon  the  new 
building,  stands  in  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  court. 
The  cost  of  these  statues  was  defrayed  out  of  the 
donation  of  Dr.  Taylor,  in  whose  vice-chancellor- 
ship the  woik  was  mainly  done." 

We  also  add  the  following  report,  issued  on 
the  library  of  the  Divinity  School  by  Prof. 
Lumby : — 

"  The  Ubrary  of  the  Divinity  School  has  this  year 
been  enriched  by  the  bequest  of  books  imder  the 
will  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham.  Between  3000 
and  4000  volumes  in  various  branches  of  theological 
literature  have  furnished  us  at  ouce  with  the  founda- 
tion of  an  excellent  working  library.  These  books 
are  now  arranged  and  catalogued,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  they  will  soon  be  made  accessible  to  the  divinity 
students  of  the  univertity .  The  collection  of  Bibles 
which  we  have  received  by  this  bequest  is  a  very 
valuable  one.  The  diviiion  of  Bishop  Llghtfoot's 
library  between  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and 
Durham  leaves  in  our  collection  considerable  gaps, 
but  these  we  trust  to  the  liberality  of  future  bene- 
factors to  fill  up.  We  have  also  received  from  the 
executors    of  the  late  Prof.   Selwjn  about   140 
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volumes,  which  by  liis  will  were  to  be  given  to  the 
librivry  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Selwyu.  These 
comprise  a  few  very  iiuo  editions  of  the  Fathers, 
aud  many  books  of  groat  value  for  the  study  of  the 
Septuagiat.  They  are  all  in  most  excellent  condi- 
tion, from  the  syndics  of  the  University  Press  we 
have  received  a  copy  of  the  facsimile  edition  of  the 
Prayer  Book  which  was  attached  to  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  of  10(!2." 


I 


BOOKS  PVnLISIIED  IN  INDIA. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  annual 
address  delivered  to  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society 
by  the  president,  Mr.  H.  Beveridge,  whose 
name  is  well  known  in  England  by  his  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  Warren  Hastings 
aud  Nanda  Kumar  (Nnncoinar) : 
"  Among  many  valuable  works  iiublished  in  India 
last  year  1  may  notice  the  History  of  Civilisation  in 
Ancient  India,  based  on  Sanskrit  literature  (three 
volumes),  by  our  member,  Romesh  Chunder  Dutt, 
B.C.S.  Mr.  Dutt  has  now  completed  his  work; 
and  it  may  be  recommended  to  all  uuprejudiced 
inquirers  as  very  pleasant  reading,  and  as  giving 
a  very  fair  account  of  early  Indian  civOisation. 
Natiu'ally  the  author  has  offended  some  of  his 
countrymen.  Mr.  Dutt's  History  should  partially 
take  the  place  of  Mrs.  Manning's,  which  has  long 
been  the  only  popular  book  on  the  subject.  The 
publication,  in  parts,  of  Babu  Pratap  Chandra 
Kai's  translation  of  the  Mahabharat  still  goes  on; 
the  translator  has  now  issued  Part  G.3,  containing 
a  portion  of  the  Santi  Parva.  Dr.  Watt's  great 
work,  the  Dictionary  of  the  Ecoyiomic  Frodticts  of 
India,  is  now  far  advanced.  Four  volumes  are 
ready,  and  two  more  will  be  published  this  year  ; 
the  seventh  will  contain  the  index.  Prof.  Forrest's 
Selections  from  India  State  Papers,  1773-17So,  are  an 
important  addition  to  Hastings  literature.  Mr. 
Forrest  would  confer  another  boon  on  historical 
inquirers  if  he  would  republish  with  notes  the  trial 
of  I\anda  Kumar. 

"The  Keport  on  Indian  publications  during 
1889  shows  that  the  minds  of  the  people  are  being 
considerably  stirred,  especially  about  religious 
questions.  The  Madras  Report  observes  that  the 
preponderance  of  religious  works  is  very  marked, 
aud  that  they  amounted  to  45  per  cent,  of  the 
literature  published  dm-ing  the  year.  There  were 
Gil  religious  books  aud  tracts,  of  which  384  were 
Hindu,  157  Christian,  aud  49  Muhammadan.  In 
Bombay  at  least  one  valuable  historical  book  was 
published— a  translation,  by  Mimshi  Husain  Khan, 
of  the  Ruqqaat  Alamgiri,  or  Letters  of  Aurangzib 
(Elliot,  vii.  203).  Among  the  Marathi  publications 
were  the  LUavati,  the  Chronicle  of  Panipat,  written 
two  years  after  the  battle  by  Raghu  Nath  Yadav  ; 
and  a  drama,  called  the  Nyayavi.iaya  Natak,  on 
the  Crawford  case.  In  Gujarathi  there  was  a 
translation  of  lady  Andley's  Secret.  Other  important 
publications  in  Bombay  are  the  Rig  Veda,  with 
SajTiacharya's  Commentary,  of  which  about  three- 
fourths  has  been  issued  ;  and  Prof.  Peterson's 
edition  of  Sana's  Kadambari.  Mr.  Satyeudra 
Nath  Tagore's  Bombay  Sketches,  thoxigh  the  work 
of  a  Bombay  civilian,  was  published  in  Calcutta. 

"  I  should  add  to  these  works  Mr.  Lewis  Rice's 
Insa'iptions  at  Srarana  Belrjola,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Bangalore  by  the  Archaeological  Survey 
of  Mysore  in  1889.  This  is  a  very  valuable  book. 
It  contains  a  photograph  and  description  of  the 
colossal  statue  of  Gomata  (Gomatesvara),  and 
copies  of  144  inscriptions.  Inscription  No.  1, 
called  the  Bhadrabahu  inscrintion,  is  perhaps  older 
than  any  of  Asoka's.*  It  is  on  the  hill  called 
Chandragiri,  which  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from 
Chaudragupta,  of  Patna,  the  Sandrakottos  of  the 
Greeks.  According  to  the  Southern  India  tra- 
dition, Chandragupta  was  a  Jain,  and  a  disciple 
of  Bhadrabahu.  He  is  said  to  have  abdicated,  and 
to  have  assumed  the  name  of  Frabhuchaudra  on 
entering  into  religion.  It  is  under  this  name  that 
he  is  mentioned  in  the  Bhadrabahu  inscription.  Mr. 
Rice  gives  an  account  of  the  curious  rite  of  salle- 
l-hana,  or  the  obtaining  of  euthanasia  by  fasting. 
Many  inscriptions  record  such  religious  suicides  by 
men  and  women. 


*  We  are  altogether  unable  to  accept  Mr.  Eice's 
arguments  for  attaching  such  antiquity  to  this 
inscription.— Ed,  Academy. 


"I  have  omitted  to  mention  three  important 
Indian  publications.  One  is  the  Bhaktiratnakar 
or  Sea  of  Devotion,  by  Pandit  Ram  Narayan  Tar- 
karatua.  This  work  is  in  fourteen  parts,  and  was 
completed  in  1889.  The  Vaishnavs  regard  it  as 
one  of  their  standard  books,  and  it  is  interesting 
for  the  general  student  on  account  of  its  giving 
a  picture  of  Bengal  three  hundred  years  ago.  One 
Srinivas  carried  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  written  by  Rup 
Sanatan,  and  others  of  Chaitnaya's  unmediate 
followers,  from  Brindaban  in  [?  into]  Bengal.  His 
adventiures  on  the  journey  are  described,  and  how 
he  made  a  disciple  of  the  Bishenpur  Raja.  This 
mission  was  nearly  half  a  century  previous  to  the 
Catholic  mission  to  Bakla  (Bakarganj),  and  the 
founding  of  Bandel  Church  at  Hugli.  Chrono- 
logically Chaitanya  corresponds  to  Luther ;  and  it 
is  interesting  to  find  that  the  sixteenth  century 
was  a  time  of  religious  ferment  in  India  as  well  as 
in  Europe.  A  second  work  is  the  Panchasiddhan- 
tiki  of  Varaha  Mihira,  published  at  Benares.  This 
is  an  astronomical  work,  and,  as  its  name  implies,- 
is  a  compendium  of  the  iive  systems  in  vogue  in 
the  author's  time.  The  work  is  edited  by  Prof. 
Thibaut  and  Mahamahopadhi'iya  Sudhakara  Dvi- 
vedi  ;  and  Prof.  Thibaut  also  supplies  a  translation 
and  an  introduction.  The  third  work  is  The 
Batttrjlies  of  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon,  by  Mr.  de 
NioeviUe,  of  which  vol.  iii.  has  just  appeared. 

"Among  works  which  are  about  to  appear  I 
may  mention  an  elaborate  edition  of  Haiiz,  by 
Col.  Willoughby  Clark.  It  is  a  matter  for  con- 
gratidation  that  the  long-promised  index  to  the 
Tabaqdt-Xasiri  is  nearly  ready.  It  is  a  pity  that  it 
could  not  have  been  prepared  by  the  author, 
Major  Raverty." 

In  an  appendix,  the  following  note  on  Indian 
publications  received  in  1 890  is  contributed  by 
Pandit  Hara  Presad  Sastri  : 

"  The  Bengal  Catalogues  contain  the  names  of 
1,179  books.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
biography  of  the  celebrated  dacoit  Tantia  Bhil ; 
and  the  Beshvanathi  Riimayan,  which  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  Ramayan  shows  the  spiritual  side 
of  Vedic  society,  while  the  Mahabharat  shows  the 
ritualistic  side.  The  Bombay  Catalogues  exhibit 
a  marked  tendency  among  the  Marhattas  to  study 
biography.  The  publication  of  the  Letters  of 
Nana  Famavis  shows  that  they  prize  the  records 
of  their  great  men  of  the  past.  The  Catalogues 
for  the  North- Western  Provinces  contain  a  nmnber 
of  works  on  the  Congress  and  on  the  cow -protec- 
tion movement.  In  the  Madras  Catalogues  we 
have  the  Peria  Puran,  or  the  great  legend  in  Tamil 
containing  an  account  of  the  sixty-three  special 
devotees  of  Siva  ;  and  the  Churiimani,  containing 
an  account  of  a  Buddhist  king  by  a  Buddhist 
author  in  Tamil.  The  Punjab  Catalogues  contain 
several  works  giving  an  account  of  the  Puran  Bhakat, 
which  appears  to  be  very  popular  in  the  province  ; 
they  also  mention  the  publication  of  chap.  i.  of 
the  Koran,  with  vernacular  commentaries." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  NEW  COINAGE. 

Bromley,  Kent :  June  20, 1891. 

The  prospect  of  a  carefully  considered  coin- 
age raises  a  hope  that  it  may  be  better  mechani- 
cally, as  well  as  artistically,  than  the  present 
issues. 

The  essential  principle  for  saving  wear  is 
the  broad  brim  and  dished  faces,  which  were 
systematically  introduced  by  Boulton  and 
Watt  in  1797.  The  raised  rim  has  been  almost 
abandoned,  being  reduced  to  less  than  ija  inch 
wide  on  Jubilee  sovereigns,  and  thus  left  so 
slight  as  to  be  a  positively  weak  point,  and  an 
edge  to  attach  the  faces  of  other  coins.  The 
dishing  is  however  greater  in  the  Jubilee  than 
in  the  previous  issues. 

Why  designers  should  be  so  afraid  of  a  fair 
protecting  rim  is  not  clear;  or  rather  its  utility 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  In  any  case 
it  would  be  well  if  its  breadth  was  iV  of  the 
diameter  of  th«  coin,  so  as  to  be  of  real  service. 
Boulton  and  Watt's  plan  of  sinking  the  letter- 
ing in  a  still  wider  brim  is  excellent,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  gain  if  we  reverted  to  it.  Another 
point  is  that  no  sharp  edges  should  be  left 
externally,  as  they  are  easily  worn,  and  they 
cut  the  faces  of  other  coins ;  and  also  no  sharp 
recesses  should  be  allowed,  as  they  are  mere 
dirt  and  germ  traps.  The  present  deep 
notched  border  inside  the  rim  is  only  a  tradition 
from  the  days  of  clipping  and  hling ;  a  rim 
should  slope  down  to  the  face  in  a  cyma  curve, 
and  have  its  outer  edge  rounded. 

It  might  be  considered  if  it  would  be  practic- 
able to  shield  aU  gold  coins  by  striking  them 
inside  hard  steel  collars,  which  would  protect 
them  from  wear,  and  from  drilling;  these 
would  also  confound  the  electro-plating  forger, 
and  prevent  metal  being  dissolved  off  the  coin 
by  acid.    The  initial  cost  would  be  much_le89 
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than  tho    loss    by   wear    in    the    unprotected 
state. 

What  delightful  small  types  a  Greek  would 
have  adopted,  we  may  easily  imagine ;  the 
rose,  crown,  lion's  head,  lion,  anchor,  St. 
George's  banner.  Union  Jack,  and  others  would 
fill  our  small  coins,  in  place  of  screwing  down 
a  whole  Britannia  into  a  fourpenny,  or  defacing 
a  threepenny  with  a  bald  and  hideous  3.  If 
we  want  amusement,  we  might  place  heads  of 
deceased  cabinet  ministers  on  the  reverses  of 
the  bronze.  Gold  being  practically  interna- 
tional should  be  changed  as  seldom  as  possible  ; 
but  there  seoins  no  reason  for  the  fossilising  of 
our  silver  and  bronze  types. 

W.  M.  Flinders  Petbie. 


DISCOVEKY  OF   A   FKAQMENT  01'  THE 
"SlIEI'UERD   OF  HERMAS." 

Trinity  College,  Dublin :  June  22, 1S91. 
In  reference  to  the  new  fragment  of  the 
Shepherd  of  Ilermns,  an  account  of  which  was 
sent  to  tho  Academy  by  Prof.  Mahaffy  last 
week,  kindly  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  to- 
day received  a  communication  from  Prof. 
Hamaok,  of  Berlin,  to  whom  I  had  written  on 
the  subject,  from  which  it  ^appears  that  the 
fragment  was  identified  by  him  some  two 
months  ago.  He  and  Prof.  Diels  have  pub- 
lished the  text  in  the  Hitzunys-herichte  of  the 
Berliner  Akademie  d.  Wissenschaften  for  May 
8  ;  so  that  priority  as  to  this  new  find  rests 
with  theni,  and  not  with  us  as  we  had  supposed. 
J.  H.  Bernard. 


ignore  the  letter  h  as  Earlc  does  ;  (3)  is,  to  say 
the  least,  unsatisfactory,  for  it  assumes  one 
element  {m'ali\>ii,)  and  does  not  explain  the 
other  {efeii).  Moreover,  what  does  "  in  every 
neighbourhood "  mean  't  We  have  left  (2a), 
which  I  would  explain  as  follows : 

efen-hcahh(n),  or  -h{i)('h)>{a), (Kluge,  Stammb., 
§§  120-121  ;  Sievers',  §  255  3,  §  144  b,  §  222  1), 
>  efen{n)eh]>{it),  {for  the  loss  or  assimilation  of 
/(,  cf.  on[n)tttan  <on-hiHjan,  &c.,  Sievors,  §  218 
A' ;  for  the  following  e  see  Sievers,  §  43  3  and 
A^),  literally  "even  height"— that  is,  "table- 
land, elevated  plain  or  field,"  later  "field"  in 
general  {rf.  O.II.G.  ehoital,  "  convaUis,"  and 
German  Horhehene,  "  table-land,  "  elevated 
level  land"). 

The  geography  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chester*  (the  scene  of  the  passage  from  the 
Chronicle)  would  not  justify  the  translation 
"table-land";  but  there  is  no  violence  what- 
ever in  the  assumed  change  of  meaning,  espe- 
cially if  we  think  of  grain  fields  as  generally 
occupying     higher     ground     than     meadows. 

Emneth,  near  Wisbech,  may  be,  as  Prof.  Earle 
says,  from  efeneh)<;  but  one  would  expect  the 
/ib  to  be  treated  as  it  was  in  the  accented  licifiht 
<hieh\>{u),  which  would  give  us  "  Emnet "  or 
"Emmet." 

George  Hempl. 


OLD-ENOLISn    "  EFENEUp(u)." 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  :  June  1,  181)1. 
The  Chronicle  for  894  contains  tho  passage  : 
"  pa  ne  mehte  eeo  flrd  hie  na  hindan  of  faran,  a;r 
hie  wa>ron  inue  on  )>;f  m  ge  weorce  ;  besaitou  heah 
ho't  geweorc  utau  sumo  twegen  dagas,  "  genamon 
ceapes  eall  \>sa{,  Kor  butou  wass,  7  Va,  men  ofslogou 
)>e  hie  foran  forridau  mehton  butan  geweorce, 
7  J>!pt  corn  eall  forba>rndon,  7  mid  hira  horsuw; 
frettoa  ou  lelcre  efonehiSe." 

This  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  place  where 
the  last  word  occurs.  A  has  n ;  B,  C,  and  D 
have  nn.  Bosworth  *  innocently  translated 
efeneh^e  "  night."  The  Bosworth-ToUer  Dic- 
tionary has  "  efen-(n)eht',  a  plain,"  and 
Plummer  translates  "a  plain."  Earle  anno- 
tates : 

"On  iPlcere  efenehSe  on  every  plain,  or  pasture 
[where  corn  grows  y]  field.  The  substantive  efene/i'S 
is  the  abstract  of  efen  -  even,  smooth  ;  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  O.H.G.  forms  ebanijil  m,  ebaiwti  f.= 
planities." 

Sweot  says,  "  ofenehh  sf.  plain  (?),  neighbour- 
hood (;-)."  Kluge  has  "  efenneh))  f.  Nachbar- 
scha/t." 

We  have  thus  three  notions:  (1)  tho 
word  is  some  sort  of  a  byform  of  cifen  ;  (2)  it 
means  "plain  or  field,"  and  is  either  (a)  an 
unexplained  compound  of  e/en  ("even")  or 
(b)  an  abstract  noun  from  the  same  word ; 
(3)  it  moans  "  neighbourhood,"  being  a  com- 
pound of  e/en  and  mkihhi,  a  hypothetical 
abstract  of  nmh,  "near." 

Of  (1)  no  more  need  be  said;  (2h)  is  out  of 
the  question  for  anyone  who  is  unwilling  to 

*  My  friend,  Prof.  E.  M.  Brovm,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  calls  my  attention  to  a 
passage  in  Ettmiiller's  Lexicon,  to  which  I  have  uo 
access.  Ho  writes  :  ' '  The  following  quotation  from 
EttmuUer  {Lex.  Atigh.,  p.  25)  will  show  where 
Bosworth  got  his  idea  of  '  night,'  and  Sweet  and 
Kluge  the  meaning  '  neighbourhood '—efenueh'5, 
-e,  t'.  conmiiiia,  propinz/iiiias.  on  a'lcere  efenueh'Se, 
in  oiimi  couvioinia,  Chron.  Sax.  (36,  8)  Lib.  Ms'. 
effuehtJe  pricbet,  (juam  roccm  Ing.,  quo  jure  nescio 
'  rcspa-am'  (-  icfeuo«:')  interpretatm,  Gibson  contra 
am  Marte  '  omnino  junctim.'  " 


"A  COLONIAL  TRAMP." 

London :  June  23,  1891. 
WUl  you  kindly  permit  me  space  to  answer 
a  few  questions  which  the  reviewer  of  my  book, 
A  Colonial  Tramp,  asks  in  the  Ac.UJEMY  of 
May  30 1'  My  replies  wUl  point  to  the  questions, 
and  so  save  time  and  space. 

Yes  ;  rabbits  in  Australia  grow  in  some  cases 
to    over    three    times   the   size  of    rabbits    in 
England,  and  breed  in  proportion.     The  gum- 
trees  I  speak  about  were  planted  by  John  Lang 
Currie,  a  well-known  squatter  in  Victoria,   in 
1851,  on  his  estate  of  Lara,  Camperdown,  and 
some  of  them  had  reached  the  height   of  150 
feet  in  188G.     I  expect  them  to  be  higher  now. 
The   mistake  which  startled  him  in   the   first 
volume,  and  which  was  rectified  in  the  second, 
was  a  printer's  mistake,  a  "y"  having  been 
overlooked.      The  book  has  neither  index  nor 
map  because  it  does  not  require  them,   and  so 
they  were  purposely  left  out.     The  asylums  for 
the  destitute  I  speak  about  were  in  New  South 
Wales,   and   are  the  result  of   free  trade   and 
old     convictism — nowhere   else  ;    therefore,    I 
warn  poor   men   against   emigrating  to   New 
South  Wales.     Tlie  eight  hours'  demonstration 
in  Melbourne   I   eulogised    because  it  was   a 
magnificent  gathering  of  splendid  men  ;  but  I 
could   not  mention  the  end  of  the  Australian 
strike,  because  it  had  not  begun  then.     I  have 
read  the  last  work  on  Nelson,  but  I  fail  to  see 
how  it  could  alter  what  I  wrote  about  him  in 
my    "Tramp."       Being    a     native    of    Great 
Britain,    I   have    no    hatred,   but  rather    the 
reverse,   for  my  native  laud,    yet,   as   an  old 
traveller,  I  cannot  altogether  shut  my  eyes  to 
a   few  of  our  insular    defects  and    prejudices 
when  we  go  abroad,  and  only  give  a  warning 
to  travellers,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  sail 
along  smoothly.     Lastly,  permit  me  to   repeat 
my  advice  to  poor  men  about  to  emigrate :  Do 
not  go  to  any  city  overcrowded,  and  particularly 
one  which  has  a  free  port  open  to  foreign  trade. 
If  you  must  stick  to  cities,  go  where  the  ad 
vahirum  duty  protects  you  just  a  little,  so  that 
you  may  be  able  to  charge  a  fair  price  for  your 
work ;  but,   better  than   all,   go  to  a  country 
where  there  is  elbow-room   for  poor  and  rich 
abke,  such  as  Queen.sland  or  Western  Australia. 

Hume  Nisbet. 


"OXFORD"   IN  THE   "ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA." 

Oxford :  June  20, 1891. 

On  p.  585  of  the  Academy  of  this  day,  in  com- 
paring tho  articles  on  "  Oxford"  in  C'hamhera'a 
Encyclopaedia  and  tho  Encyclopaedia  liritannica, 
you  remark  that  in  the  latter  the  "  educational 
system  .  .  .  is  almost  entirely  ignored."  That 
is  true ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  that 
the  history  of  tho  University  was  excluded 
from  that  article  by  the  plan  of  the  work,  and 
will  be  found  under  the  heading  "  Univer- 
sities," whore  the  subject  is  treated  at  some 
length.  This  arrangement,  whether  good  or 
bad,  was  twice  notified  (in  a  cross-reference)  by 
Tue  Writer  of  the  Article  "  Oxford  " 
IN  THE  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

MosDA  V.June  29,  8.30  p  m.  Geographical;  "The  Yoruba 
Country,  West  Africa,"  by  Mr.  Alvan  Millsom  ;  "  Journey 
through  Qazaland  with  Gungunhana's  Envoys,"  by  Mr. 
Denis  Doylo. 

Tuksday,  June  30, 9p.m.  Univeraitv College  :  Conversazione. 

TllUK.SDAV,  July  2,  4  p.m.  Archat-clogical  Institute  :  "  Pola 
and  Aquileia,"  by  Prof.  Bunnell  Lewis  ;  "The  Episcopal 
Seals  of  Carlisle,"  by  Mrs.  Ware;  "Eude  Implements 
from  the  North  Downs."  by  Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Spurrell. 

5  p.m.     Zoological :    "  The  Animals  Living  in  the 
Society's  Gardens,"  VI.,  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Beddard. 

Fbiday,  July  3,  8  p.m.  Geologi.st8'  Association:  "The 
Geology  of  the  Coimtry  between  Bridlington  and  Whitby, 
the  District  to  be  visited  dui-ing  the  Long  Excursion,"  by 
the  Eev.  Prof .  J.  F.  Blake. 
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*  I  am  indebted  for  information  as  to  the  country 
about  Chester  and  Emneth  to  the  Ven.  Edward 
Barber,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Chester,  and  to 
the  Key.  E.  H.  Lovelock,  vicar  of  Emneth. 


La  Chioma  di  Berenice  col  testo  Latino  di 
Catidlo  riscontrato  sui  codici.  Traduzione 
e  Commento  di  Costantino Nigra.  (Milan: 
HoepH.) 

This  book  is  the  newest,  fullest,  and  in 
many  wajs  ablest  work  which  has  appeared 
on  the  Continent  lately  in  connexion  with 
Catullus.  Part  of  its  author's  purpose, 
no  doubt,  was  to  add  another  translation  of 
the  Coma  in  Italian  verse  to  the  twenty- 
seven,  perhaps  more,  which  have  appeared 
in  that  country  since  1740.  Signer  Nigra 
has  a  cliapter  on  them,  as  also  on  the  version 
of  the  weU-known  poet  Ugo  Foscolo.  The 
formerof  these  can  interest  the  generalpublic 
but  little  ;  the  latter  has  a  literary  attraction 
in  the  name  of  Foscolo,  which  will,  even  in 
England,  command  the  attention  of  many 
readers.  Foscolo  added  a  lengthy  com- 
mentary to  his  translation,  which  still  has 
its  value  ;  but  modern  criticism  will  turn,  I 
tliink,  with  pleasure  and  relief  to  tho  more 
scientific  and  enlightened  dissertations  of 
Signer  Nigra. 

The  discussions  are  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  :  ( 1 )  The  historic  basis  of  the 
poem,  reviewing  the  narratives  of  Hyginus 
and  Justin  ;  (2)  the  merits  and  character  of 
the  Coma  as  a  poem;  (3)  history  of  the 
Liber  Catulli  from  the  earliest  times  to 
Bishop  Eather,  of  Verona,  and  the  re- 
discovery in  the  early  fourteenth  century  of 
the  MS.;  (4)  editions  and  commentaries; 
(5)  Nigra's  Italian  version ;  (6)  Latin 
text ;  (7)  variants  of  the  MSS.,  with  notes  on 
the  readings  ;  (8)  the  winged  messenger  of 
Arsinoe  ;  (9)  merits  of  Catullus'  translation 
as  compared  with  the  surviving  fragments 
of  the  Greek  original  by  CaUimachus  ;  (10) 
other  Italian  versions  of  the  Coma  ;  (11)  the 
version  of  Ugo  Foscolo;  (12)  the  MSS.  of 
Catullus. 
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In  so  large  a  variety  of  material  it  is  not 
easy  within  the  compass  of  a  short  notice 
to  do  justice  to  the  care  for  accurate  detail 
■which  tlii-oughoiit  distinguishes  Signor 
Nigra's  work.  He  has  left  no  source  of 
knowledge  unexamined.  In  partictilar,  those 
Italian  discussions  to  which  the  poet 
Vincenzo  Monti's  now  well-known  theory 
(that  the  ales  equos,  or  aUsequos,  was  an 
ostrich)  gave  occasion,  most  of  them  written 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
were  as  entirely  unknown  (I  blush  to  confess 
it)  to  me  as  I  fear  they  will  be  to  most 
Englishmen,  and  even  Germans.  They  are, 
indeed,  a  little  disappointing  as  regards 
positive  result ;  for  Signor  Nigi-a's  pages  are 
enough  to  prove  how  uncertainly  criticism, 
even  now,  is  compelled  to  move  in  the  dim 
twilight  of  pedantic  mythological  allusion, 
made  even  more  obscure  by  the  Latin 
medium  in  which  alone  the  poem  has  been 
preserved.  Yet  they  had  the  merit  of  call- 
ing constantly  new  attention  to  the  most 
difficult,  if  not  the  most  inspired,  of  Catullus' 
poems  ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  in  Germany 
Doering  was  thought  adequate  to  explain 
the  countless  difficulties  which  each  section 
of  the  Liber  Catulli  presents,  and  before 
Laclimann  had  risen  to  introduce  light  into 
the  bewildering  chaos  of  MSS. 

Signor  Nigra's  judgment  of  the  poetical 
worth  of  the  Coma  is  unfavourable,  in  marked 
opposition  to  Foscolo,  who  had  pronounced 
it  unsurpassed  by  any  IjTic  (should  he  not 
have  said  elegiac?)  poem  of  antiquity  : 

"  If  there  is  any  poem  of  Callimachus  to  which 
the  words  of  Ovid,  Quamuis  ingenio  non  uaht, 
arte  uaht,  may  properly  be  applied,  it  is  the 
Coma.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  act  of  bold  and 
ingenious  flattery  to  the  king  of  Egypt  and  the 
two  queens  Arsinoii  and  Berenice.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  court  poet,  and  bears  the  stamp  of 
being  so.  Yet  this  poet  possessed  a  marvellous 
skill,  and  succeeds  in  the  difficult  task  of 
treating  such  a  subject  without  falling  into 
absurdity.  A  discreet  scepticism,  a  certain  air 
of  indulgent  incredulity  which  pervades  the 
whole  composition,  make  the  improbability 
of  the  story  pardonable.  Wo  are  conscious 
that  the  display  of  feeling  does  not  rise  from 
the  heart,  that  the  maledictions  are  conven- 
tional, the  vows  not  serious,  and  that  the  moral 
tone  enforced  is  only  severe  in  appearance. 
Still,  the  original  must  have  been  composed  in 
verses  of  a  subtle  harmony,  only  little  of  which 
survives  in  the  comparatively  rude  translation 
of  Catullus.  Neither  the  Greek  original  nor 
the  Latin  version  can  have  been  among  the 
best  works  of  their  authors." 

The  most  elaborate  of  Signor  Nigra's 
dissertations  is  on  the  ales  equos  or  alisequos 
of  Arsinoe,  and  the  eight  w.  (51-58)  in  which 
it  occurs.  The  result  of  his  closely  reasoned 
pages  (71-101)  is  to  reject  Monti's  ostrich 
theory,  and  to  return  to  the  earlier  view 
that  the  winged  messenger  is  Zephyrus. 
Accepting  e  locridicos  alts  equos,  the  reading  of 
G  and  0 ,  asrepresentin  g  the  MS .  traditionmost 
faithfully,  ho  elicits  from  this,  not  Locridos 
ales  eqtcos,  but  Loericos  aliseqims.  This  latter 
word  I  have  myself  supported  against  ales 
equos  in  the  last  edition  of  my  Commentary. 
Against  Loericos  is  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  exist  elsewhere  in  Latin  ;  nor_  does 
Signor  Nigra's  argument  that  the  epithet, 
where  it  conveys  the  name  of  a  place,  in  Alex- 
andrian poets  regularly  precedes  the  substan- 
tive it  qualifies,  a  rule  liable  to  many  excep- 


tions, seem  to  have  any  preponderant  weight 
on  the  other  side  ;  nor,  palaeographically, 
is  it  as  likely  that  e  locridicos  should  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  loericos  as  of  locridos.  It  is  argued 
that  the  winged  page  is  as  appropriately 
called  Locrian,  meaning  zephjrian,  and  con- 
veying the  idea  of  Zephyr,  as  Memnon  two 
lines  before  is  called  Aefkiojmn,  and  that  the 
two  local  designations  are  meant  to  help 
each  other  out,  and  to  contrast  the  sultry 
region  of  Africa  with  the  western  clime  from 
wliich  the  Zephyr  blows.  This  is  a  little 
fanciful ;  and  so,  I  think,  is  the  suggestion, 
in  the  discussion  whether  Arsinoe  could 
be  called  Locris  (p.  89),  that  she  was  so 
styled  from  the  close  connexion  of  the 
Eastern  Locrians  of  Greece  with  the 
Phthiotic  territory,  so  that  Locris  might  con- 
note Macedonian. 

It  is,  however,  on  this  part  of  his  dis- 
sertation that  Signor  Nigra  has  brought  to 
boar  his  learning  most  conspicuously,  and 
this  will  be  found  the  most  profitable  por- 
tion by  anyone  who  cares  to  examine  the 
question  from  many  sides.  In  particular, 
the  criticism  in  which  he  has  attacked  my 
view  that  Arsinoii  is  alluded  to  by  the 
author  of  the  Ibis  in  the  distich  : 

"  Quaeque  sui  uenerem  iunxit  cum  fratre  mnriti 
Locris  in  ancillae  dissjimulata  nece," 

is,  I  feel  obliged  to  confess,  nearly  conclu- 
sive ;  I  should  say  quite,  were  it  not  that 
in  the  loss  of  so  much  literature  relating  to 
the  Ptolemies  we  cannot  feel  sure  that 
Arsinoe  had  not  detractors  who  represented 
her,  not  merely  as  artful  and  cruel,  but 
licentious,  incestuous  (Aus.  3fosell.  315),  and 
possibly  as  in  some  way  causing  the  death 
of  her  three  successive  husbands.  I  feel 
very  differently  towards  another  point  in 
the  same  dissertation,  first  raised  by 
Zannoni,  \vhich  seems  to  assume  that,  in  tlie 
lines  of  Ausonius'  Mosella  describing  the 
image  of  Arsinoe  suspended  by  a  magnet 
in  the  air  in  a  temple  at  Alexandria, 

' '  Spirat  euim  tecti  testudine  choius  achates 
Afllatamque  trahit  ferrate  crine  puellam," 

the  word  chorus  may  be  right,  as  if  the 
achatesh&<ii  an  afflatus  like  the  wind  Corns,  and 
this  could,  in  some  strange  way,  either  repre- 
sent or  suggest  Zephyrus.  In  an  article  on 
Ausonius,  published  in  the  Dublin  Ilerm- 
athenaior  1886,1  proposed  to  read  chlorns 
or  x^"*P°^>  citing  the  Orphic  XiOiKa,  611 
sqq. ;  and  I  prefer  this  conjecture  to  any 
that  I  have  yet  seen  mentioned,  not  except- 
ing that  of  the  Bordeaux  philologist,  M.  de 
Mirmont,  caerula  cautes,  "  loadstone." 

The  weak  point  of  Signor  Nigra's 
reasoning  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  his  putting 
out  of  view  the  vaany  possibilities  which  a 
word  like  Locridos  may  contain,  none  of 
them  recorded,  yet  any  one  of  them  con- 
ceivable. Eor  instance,  why  should  Arsinoe 
have  a  statue  at  Helicon  ?  Does  not  this 
suggest  a  connexion  (not  otherwise  known) 
with  Greece  ? — especially  as  the  antithesis  of 
Graia  ( Graiia)  to  Canopieis  goes  far  to  settle 
the  truth  of  this  emendation  of  the  MS. 
reading  Gratia  against  Grata  in  the  v.  Gratia 
Canopieis  incola  litoribus ;  and  if  Arsinoe  was 
<'  a  Greek  settler  on  Canopic  shores,"  the 
natural  inference  that  Callimachus  here 
explained  himself,  and  that  she  was  origin- 
ally a  Locrian,  not  of  Magna  Graecia  but 
Greece  Proper,  becomes  to  say  the   least. 


more  than  possible.  Signor  Nigra,  how- 
ever, consistently  with  his  theory,  prefers 
to  return  to  the  old  correction  Grata.  But 
here  again,  unless  my  palaeographical  ex- 
perience is  at  fault,  probabilities  are  against 
him.  The  discussion,  however,  must  be 
read  as  a  whole  to  judge  it  fairly,  I  can 
promise  those  who  read  it  that  they  will 
find  it  most  interesting  and  stimulating  from 
first  to  last. 

The  chapter  on  the  history  of  the  Liber 
Catulli  is  a  good  resume  of  the  facts,  with 
some  new  and  important  data  supplied  by 
Signor  Nigra  himself.  That  on  the  MSS. 
gives  some  fresh  details  on  codices  either  un- 
known or  at  present  imperfectly  examined. 
I  hope  to  return  to  this  important  work 
elsewhere. 

EoBiKsoN  Ellis. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PEOl'.    KIELIIOKN  ON  THE  VIKRAMA  ERA. 

EOinbtirgh  :  June  15, 1R91. 
In  the  Nachrieldr  n  of  the  G  ottingc n  University 
for  June,  Prof.  F.  Kielhom,  C.I.E.,  has 
published  a  very  ingenious  theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  designation  of  the  Vikrama  era,  which 
ought  to  attract  attention. 

When  the  late  Jaiues  Fergusson  broached  his 
hypothesis  that  it  might  have  derived  its  name 
from  Vikrauiaditya of  Malwa,  about  A.D.  5-113,  no 
earlier  dates  in  this  era  were  known  Ihuu  the 
tenth  century.  Since  then  the  Dholnur  inscrip- 
tion has  been  found,  dated  in  the^OSth  year 
elapsed  kalasya-vihramakhyasija,  §nd  at  least 
two  earUer  dates  in  "the  era  of  the  Malava 
kings,"  which  must  belong  to  the  same  era. 
It  hence  appears  that  between  the  sixth  and 
ninth  centuries  the  designation  had  been 
changed,  though  even  in  the  ninth  century  it 
was  only  the  "  vikrama  time."  No  allusion  is 
necessarily  made  to  a  king  Vikrama.  But  the 
years  of  this  era  then  always  dated  from  the 
month  Kiirttika  (October-November).  Now 
this  was  the  time  when  kings  went  out  to  war ; 
autumn  was  thus  specially  the  vikrama-kdla. 
This  the  poets,  as  Prof.  Kielhom  remarks, 
know  as  well  as  the  writers  of  the  Niti-  and 
DharmaSastras.  Raghu  imdertakes  his  tlitjrijai/a 
in  autumn.  Autumn  {sarad),  decorated  with  lotus 
flowers,  approaches  him  as  a  second  En  jalakshmi, 
inviting  him  to  set  out  even  before  llaghu  him- 
self had  taken  the  resolution.  In  autunm  also 
the  bulls  seek  to  equal  him  in  vikrama  ;  and  as 
Kalidasa,  so  Bharavi  speaks  of  autumn  at 
the  marching  out  of  Arjuna.  In  autumn  Rama 
sets  out  to  slay  Rava;ia  and  regain  Sita.  In 
the  Gaiklatalio,  Ya«ovarman  goes  out  at  the 
end  of  the  rainy  season,  in  autuum,  to  subject 
the  world  to  his  sway.  In  the  Jlarsliacharita, 
Ba«a  compares  the  beginning  of  autumn  (sarad- 
dramhha),  white  with  flowering  grasses,  to  a  cup 
drunk  at  war-time  [vikrama-kdle). 

From  autumn  [earad),  as  the  true  vikrama- 
killa,  it  is  but  a  short  step  to  the  year  [sarad), 
according  to  the  vikrama-knta;  and  Prof. 
Kielhom  believes  that  the  Hindus  had  taken 
this  step,  and  that  the  later  reckoning  of  the 
Malava  era,  as  that  of  a  king  Vikrama,  owes  its 
origin  to  a  misunderstanding.  If  they  were 
accustomed  to  speak  of  autumn  as  vikrama-hVa, 
the  connexion  of  vikrama-kdla  with  the  notion 
of  "year"  followed;  and  the  practice  of 
denoting  the  year  as  vik-rama-kiila  was  the  more 
natural  as  it  expressed  the  distinction  between 
the  Malava  and  the  Haka  year— namely,  the 
fact  that  the  Malava  year  begins  in  autumn. 
When  they  had  been  accustomed  to  speak  of 
years  as  vikrama-kdla  or  vikrama  years,  nothing 
was  more  natural  than  that  later  ages  should 
seek   to  interpret  this  in  the  manner  of  their 
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time,  and  so  ascribed  the  establishment  of  the 
era  to  a  king  Vikrama,  who,  like  their  own  kings, 
had  counted  the  years  from  his  accession. 

Such  is  Prof.  Kielhom's  argument,  and  its 
naturalness  and  probability  will  commend  it 
as  an  ingenious  and  most  plausible  explanation 
of  the  designation.  How  the  Malava  era  itself 
originated  is,  of  course,  a  different  matter. 

Jas.  BuRaESS. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


The  fifty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  will  be  held  at 
Bournemouth,  on  July  28,  and  the  three 
following  days,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
J.  Roberts  Thomson.  Addresses  wiU  be  given 
by  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  in  medicine ;  by  Prof. 
Chiene  in  surgery ;  and  by  Dr.  Cox  Seaton  in 
public  medicine. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stevexs  wUl  sell  on  Monday, 
July  6,  and  the  three  following  days,  the 
celebrated  collection  of  shells  formed  by  the 
late  Sir  David  W.  Barclay,  together  with  his 
conchological  library.  The  collection  comprises 
about  30,000  specimens,  many  of  which  are 
very  rare,  and  some  are  believed  to  be  unique. 

Messes.  Macmillan  have  added  to  their 
series  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Wallace's  works  a  new 
volume,  which  consists  mainly  of  a  reprint  of 
two  volumes  of  essays  — Ooiitrilnitinns  to  tin- 
Theiiry  of  Natural  Selection,  which  appeared  in 
1870,  with  a  second  edition  in  1871  (on  the 
verso  of  the  title-page  it  is  stated  that  the  book 
was  reprinted  in  1875)  ;  and  Tropical  Nature 
and  Other  Essays,  which  appeared  in  1878.  In 
his  preface,  Mr.  Wallace  gives  a  careful 
account  of  the  changes  made  in  this  new  edition. 
Apart  from  a  few  omissions — of  technical 
details  or  of  subjects  more  fully  treated  by  the 
author  elsewhere — the  most  important  change 
is  the  addition  of  two  later  papers:  "The 
Antiquity  of  Man  in  North  America,"  which 
was  first  published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for 
November,  1887  ;  and  "  The  Debt  of  Science  to 
Darwin,"  contributed  to  the  Century  Mayazine 
for  January,  188.'i,  a  few  months  after  Darwin's 
death.  We  observe,  also,  that  in  a  note  on 
p.  337,  Mr.  Wallace  duly  records  that  recent 
researches  have  thrown  doubt  upon  the  theory 
that  there  is  any  close  affinity  between  the 
swifts  and  the  humming-birds.  It  is  right  to 
add  that  the  book  is  admirably  printed,  and  has 
a  copious  index. 

The  last  number  of  L' Anthropoloyie — the  bi- 
monthly periodical  in  which  are  incorporated 
the  Mati'riaux  jjour  V Histoire  de  V Homme,  the 
Revue  d^Authropulogie,  and  the  Revue  d'Ethno- 
yraphie — contains  an  elaborate  article,  illus- 
trated with  photographs,  upon  the  Veddahs  of 
Ceylon,  by  M.  Emile  Deschamps,  who  visited 
the  island  in  the  course  of  an  official  mission  of 
ethnological  research  in  the  East.  Though  he 
has  not  added  much  to  our  actual  knowledge 
of  this  curious  people,  his  conclusions  as  to  their 
probable  origin  differ  in  several  important 
respects  from  those  generally  received.  In 
the  first  place,  he  would  regard  them  as  of 
Aryan  blood,  having  reached  Ceylon  from 
India  in  prehistoric  times,  and  being  identical 
with  the  Yakkhas,  demon -worshippers  whom 
Vijaya  found  there  when  he  conquered  the 
island  in  477  B.C.  Secondly,  he  considers  their 
present  degraded  condition  to  be  due,  not  to 
the  absence  but  to  the  loss  of  a  previous 
culture,  owing  to  their  having  taken  refuge  in 
the  jungles  from  the  tyranny  of  their  con- 
querors. Their  physical  traits  he  attributes  to 
an  early  mixture  with  aboriginal  races.  The 
Singhalese  proper  are  the  result  of  an  admix- 
ture of  the  conqueroi-s  with  a  subjugated 
portion  of  the  Yakkhas  or  Veddahs,  and  also 
with  another  early  race  of  Aryan  origin  who 
are  to  bo  traced  at  the  present  time    in    the 


Rhodias.  M.  Deschamps'  theories  seem  to  Us 
to  be  inspired  by  an  excessive  respect  for  the 
legends  of  the  Mahavaraso. 

The  last  number  of  the  Internaiionalea  Archiv 
fUr  Kthnoyraphie  (Leiden :  Brill)  contains  an 
article  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Schurtz  on  the  geo- 
grapliical  distribution  of  negro  costume ;  and 
a  continuation  of  Dr.  J.  D.  E.  Schmeltz's 
account  of  the  ethnographic  collections  from 
Corea  in  the  Leiden  Museum.  Both  of  these 
papers  are  illustrated  with  admirable  coloured 
plates. 


PHILOLOaY    NOTES. 

The  new  number  of  the  Revue  generale  du 
droit  contains  the  continuation  of  the  lectures  on 
the  ancient  laws  of  Ireland,  which  Prof. 
D'Arbois  de  Jubainville  is  delivering  in  the 
College  de  France.  He  points  out  one  of  the 
innumerable  blunders  in  the  official  edition  of 
those  laws.  The  words  no  ch'is  nrmid  ("or  a 
lord's  rent")  being  printed  (vol.  iv.,  p.  20,  1.  3) 
nochis  nemead,  and  translated  "  which  is  a 
'  Nemeadh  '-person's."  In  the  same  page  the 
words  tir  cuind  cetcoraiy  (the  land  of  a  person 
sui  Juris  who  for  the  first  time  contracts  with  a 
tenant)  are  actually  rendered  by  "the  land  of 
Conn  Cetcorach." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academic  des 
Inscriptions,  M.  Theodore  Reinach  commented 
on  three  passages  in  the  A9r)idiai>  rioAiTcio,  which 
he  contended  must  be  spurious.  One  is  that 
attributing  to  Draco  a  constitution  which 
presents  extraordinary  analogies  with  the 
oligarchic  constitution  introduced  in  411  B.C. ; 
the  second  is  that  referring  back  to  Solon  the 
institution  of  the  lot  for  magistrates ;  the 
third  is  that  assigning  to  Themistocles  an 
active  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Areopagus. 
M.  Reinach  suggested  that  these  spurious 
passages  might  be  derived  from  a  work  which 
we  know  to  have  been  conceived  in  the  same 
spirit — that  of  Critias,  the  disciple  of  Socrates 
and  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  M.  VioUot, 
without  opposing  this  suggestion,  remarked 
that  one  must  not  credit  Aristotle  with  infalli- 
bility ;  a  statement  in  his  works  may  very  well 
be  erroneous  and  at  the  same  time  genuine. 

The  Science  of  Lanyuaye :  founded  on  Lec- 
tures delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in 
18G1  and  1863.  By  F.  Max  Midler.  In  2  vols. 
(Longmans.)  Notwithstanding  the  alteration 
in  the  title,  this  is  substantially  a  seventh 
edition  of  the  brilliant  Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Lanyuaye  whicli  have  done  so  much  to  excite  an 
interest  in  comparative  philology  among  the 
general  public  of  educated  English  readers. 
The  last  edition,  we  observe  with  some  sur- 
prise, was  published  so  long  ago  as  1871.  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  the  new  revision  is  not 
of  such  a  character  as  to  affect  the  essential 
identity  of  the  book,  which  has  attained  some- 
thing of  the  position  of  a  classic.  Errors  of 
detail  have  been  corrected,  and  notices  of 
recent  discoveries  have  been  inserted,  so  far  as 
it  could  be  done  without  interfering  tx)o  much 
with  the  original  structure  of  the  work.  The 
general  point  of  view,  however,  is,  as  the 
author  himself  intimates,  that  of  thirty  years 
ago.  In  the  preface,  Prof.  Max  Miiller  refers 
briefly  to  various  important  results  of  modem 
investigation  which  lus  plan  did  not  permit  him 
to  notice  in  the  body  of  the  work;  and  he 
recognises  fully  the  greatness  of  the  advance 
that  has  been  made  in  Aryan  comparative 
philology  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
Although  the  book  still  needs  to  be  read  with  a 
careful  recollection  of  its  original  date,  it  has 
never  been  superseded  as  a  preliminary  survey 
of  the  whole  subject.  A  few  of  the  positions 
which  Prof.  Max  Miiller  reaffinus,  e.g.,  with 
regard  to  the  producing  cause  of  the  Indo- 
European  "  sound-shifting,"  seem  to  us   un- 


tenable in  tlio  light  of  modern  research ;  but 
as  the  book  deals  with  general  principles  rather 
than  with  details,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
it  is  still  valuable.  The  grace  of  style  and 
felicity  of  illustration  characteristic  of  the 
original  Lectures  have,  fortunately,  not 
evaporated  in  the  process  of  revisio 

The  Phildloyische  WochenschriJ  (No.  23) 
contains  a  very  favourable  review  of  Prof. 
Mahaffy's  "The  Greek  World  under  Roman 
Sway,"  which  it  characterises  as  a  book  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  same  number  con- 
demns as  worthless  a  work  of  ZanardelU  on 
Etruscan,  Umbrian,  and  Oscan. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES, 

EciNKURGH  Mathematical  Society. — (Friday, 
June  IS.) 
R.  E.  Allaiidice,  Esq.,  president,  in  the  chair. 
The  papers  read  were  on  a  representation  of  elliptic 
iutegrals  by  curvilinear  arcs,  by  Mr.  John 
McC'owan ;  on  the  transtorination  aud  classifica- 
tion of  permutations,  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Sprague ;  on 
the  numerical  values  of  the  roots  of  a  trigonometri- 
cal equation,  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Miller;  on  the  Wallace 
hue  and  the  Wallace  point,  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Mackay  ; 
on  an  equation  of  motion,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Pressland. 

Statistical  Society. — {Tuesday,  June  IG.) 

Da.  F.  J.  Mouat,  presidcut,  in  the  chair.  A 
paper  was  read  by  Noel  A.  Humphreys,  Secretary 
of  the  Census  Office,  entitled  "  Results  of  the 
Recent  Census  and  Estimates  of  Population  in  the 
Largest  English  Towns."  The  first  part  of  the 
paper  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
recently-issued  results  of  the  census  iu  April  last 
in  the  twenty-eight  large  English  towns  dealt  with 
in  the  Registrar-General's  weekly  returns.  It  was 
pointed  out  that,  although  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation within  the  present  boundaries  of  these 
towns  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  a  million  in 
the  last  ten  years,  the  increase  was  less  by  con- 
siderably more  than  half  a  million  ((iO'),'U8)  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  the  rate  of  increase 
had  been  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  ten  years, 
1871-81 ;  and  that  the  rate  of  movemeut  of  popu- 
lation showed  striking  variations  in  the  different 
towns.  Liverpool  was  the  only  town  of  the 
twenty-eight  iu  which  there  was  an  actual  decline 
of  population  (amountiug  to  31,521),  which  was 
equal  to  62  per  cent.,  while  the  largest  rate  of 
increase,  which  was  5.5"7  per  cent.,  occurred  in 
Cardiff,  also  a  port.  The  rate  of  increase  in  these 
twenty-eight  towns,  it  was  stated,  has  pretty  con- 
stantly declined  in  recent  years,  and  has  fallen  with 
scarcely  a  break  during  the  last  five  iutcrcensal 
periods  from  243  per  cent,  in  1811-51  to  110  per 
cent,  in  1881-01.  The  percentage  of  increase 
within  the  boundaries  of  registration  London 
(practically  those  of  the  county  of  London)  de- 
clined in  the  same  period  from  2r:2  to  104.  The 
rate  of  actual  decline  of  population  in  central 
London  continues  to  increase,  and  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  the  other  parts  of  the  metropolis,  includ- 
ing even  the  aggregate  outer  ring  of  suburban 
districts,  continues  to  decline.  Examined  in  de- 
tail, the  provincial  towns  show,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  operation  of  similar  laws  :  actual  decrease 
in  the  central  portions,  and  marked  decline  in  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  other  portions,  the  latter 
being  especially  noticeable  in  those  towns  with 
comparatively  restricted  areas.  This  examination, 
while  showing  the  marked  general  decline  in  the 
rates  of  increase  in  these  towus,  discloses  striking 
variations  in  the  rates  of  increase  in  successive 
census  periods.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  last  two 
decennia  the  percentage  of  increase  declined  in 
Salford  from  41-2  to  12'4;  in  Nottingham,  from 
343  to  136 ;  and  the  decline  in  Liverpool  was 
from  an  increase  of  12  Oto  a  decrease  of  6  2  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  increased 
from  12-7  to  244  in  Portsmouth,  and  from  13-2 
to  281  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  these  striking  changes  in  the  rates 
of  movement  of  i>opidation  in  the  large 
towns  interpose  the  greatest  difficulty  in  esti- 
mating, even  approximately,  their  population  in 
intercensal  periods.    The  estimate  of  population 
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in  Liverpool,  based  upon  the  rate  of  increase 
between  1871  and  1881,  exceeded  the  recently 
enumerated  number  by  more  than  100,000,  or  by  20 
per  cent. ;  while  in  Salf  ord  the  percentage  of  over- 
estimate, by  the  same  method,  was  26  per  cent. 
Thus,  the  recent  birth-rates  and  death-rates  in 
these  two  towns  have  been  xinder-estimated  by  no 
less  than  a  fifth  and  a  fourth,  respectively.  In 
proof  of  the  assertion  that  growth  by  aggregation 
in  very  many  of  our  largest  towns,  judged  by  the 
.  results  of  the  recent  census  withiii  the  arbitrary 
boundaries  fixed  years  ago  for  local  government, 
has  practically  ceased,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
increase  in  the  enumerated  population  in  the  last 
ten  years  has  fallen  far  short  of  the  natural  increase 
(excess  of  births  over  deaths)  in  London,  Liverpool, 
I5irmingham,  Bristol,  SaUord,  Nottingham, 
Sheffield,  and  Leicester.  It  was  also  pointed  out, 
however,  that  in  other  towns  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  was  far  below  the  enumerated  increase 
during  the  last  census  period,  these  facts,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  marked  and  increasing  decline  of  the 
birth-rate  in  recent  years,  conclusively  proving 
that  excess  of  births  over  deaths  alone  is  absolutely 
useless  for  measiwing  movement  of  population  in 
towns.  The  various  methods  that  have  been  at 
different  times  suggested  for  estimating  the  popu- 
lation of  towns  in  intercensal  years,  in  substitution 
of  Dr.  Farr's  method,  still  used  by  the  Registrar- 
General's  department,  were  severally  considered  in 
the  paper,  and  it  was  shown  that  no  hypothetical 
method  yet  devised  affords  reasonable  promise  of 
satisfactory  results.  It  was  therefore  urged  that  a 
quinquennial  census  will  supply  the  only  real 
remedy  for  the  present  difficulty,  which  threatens 
to  impair  the  public  faith  in  death-rates,  the 
failure  of  which  would  most  seriously  hinder  and 
imperil  the  health  progress  of  the  country. 

Royal  Histobical  SociBTy. — {Thursday,  June  IS.) 

H.  E.  Malden,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. — A  paper  was 
read  by  Herbert  Haines  on  "France  and  Cromwell," 
■with  the  object  of  showing  that  the  Protector, 
having  the  destinies  of  Europe  in  his  hands,  might 
have  found  himself  engaged  in  a  French  war 
which  would  probably  have  proved  disastrous  to 
his  own  rule.  Therefore  Cromwell's  foreign  policy 
cannot  be  regarded  as  disinterested,  and  was  cer- 
tainly disadvantageous  to  England  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Haines's  paper  led  to  an  animated  disussion. 


FINE    ART. 

ME.  SEYMOUR  H ADEN' 8  SALE. 

The  prices  fetched  by  Mr.  Seymour  Haden's 
collection  of  old  masters'  drawings — Claudes, 
Eembrandts,  and  the  like — do  not  happen  to 
have  reached  us ;  but  we  are  in  possession  of 
the  prices  g^ven  for  many  of  the  prints  in  a 
collection  which  it  took  Messrs.  Sotheby  about 
three  days  to  sell,  and  this  collection  of  prints 
was,  as  has  been  said  before,  extremely  note- 
worthy. 

Mr.  Seymour  Haden  was  the  owner  of  about 
twenty  Diirers.  A  clear  and  beautiful  impres- 
sion of  the  "  Adam  and  Eve,"  on  paper  with 
the  ox-head  water-mark,  and  signed  "P. 
Mariette,  1668  " — thus  attesting  its  ownership 
by  an  early  collector  who  was  actually  con- 
temporary with  Charles  the  First's  Lord 
Arundel— fell  to  the  bid  of  £100.  "The 
Knight  and  Death  "  fetched  £70.  The  "  Arms 
with  the  Skull" — from  the  St.  Aubin  and 
Galichon  collections — realised  £51.  We  have 
not  the  prices  of  the  few  Vandycks.  Among 
the  Claude  etchings,  £41  was  given  for  an  im- 
pression of  "  Le  Bouvier " — clear,  but  not 
particularly  rich.  The  "Dance  under  the 
Trees"  fetched  £10;  a  very  interesting  first 
state  of  the  "  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess  con- 
versing"— from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Julian 
Marshall— £7 ;  the  "  Forum,"  £6  6s. ;  the 
"  ViUage  Dance,"  £4  8s. 

After  these  came  the  great  array  of  the 
etchings  of  Wenceslaus  Hollar,  some  of  which 
were   sold  cheaply,    and  others   at    very  full 


prices,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  expert. 
The  fine  view  of  "Antwerp  Cathedral"  was 
knocked  down  for  £8  (Harvey);  the  "Six 
Views  about  Islington,"  £2  lOs. ;  the  "Six 
Views  of  Albury,"  £4  6s. ;  the  "  London  from 
the  Top  of  Arundel  House,"  £9  12s.  (Gute- 
kunst) ;  the  "  Eoyal  Exchange,"  first  state, 
£16  (Harvey) ;  and  the  finest  impression  certain 
experts  had  ever  seen  of  the  "  Inner  View  of 
St.  George's  Chapel  "  for  £9  9s.  (Thompson) ; 
the  "  Theatrum  Mulierum,"  a  complete  set, 
somehow  sold  for  the  unexpectedly  low  price  of 
£11 ;  the  "  Winter  Habit  of  an  English  Gentle- 
woman "  for  £8  128.  ;  and  the  "  Set  of  Sea 
Shells,"  an  almost  complete  set — four  numbers 
onlywanting— for£67  (Deprez).  After  these,  the 
next  most  interesting  things  that  followed  were 
certain  etchings  of  Ostade,  among  which  was 
a  singularly  perfect  and  delicate  impression  of 
"  The  Peasant  Paying  his  Beckoning." 

The  Rembrandt  etchings  were  reserved  for 
the  third  day  of  the  sale,  and  really  constituted 
its  principal  feature.  Among  the  earlier  lots 
was  a  noble  impression  of  the  "  Great  Jewish 
Bride,"  from  the  Hippesley  collection.  The 
impression  of  "  Eembrandt  leaning  on  a  Stone 
Sill " — from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Sackville  Bale,  a  veteran  collector  of 
the  most  exquisite  taste— fetched  £91.  The 
print  known  as  "  Rembrandt's  Mill  "  sold  for 
£69  (Deprez);  the  "View  of  Amsterdam  "  for 
£10  10s. ;  the  "Landscape  with  a  Cottage  and 
Dutch  Haybam"  for  £38;  the  "The  Woman 
in  a  Large  Hood  " — in  other  words,  "  The  Dying 
Saskia  "—£6  6s.  ;  "A  Cottage  with  White 
Pales,"  £25  10s.;  the  "Three  Trees,"  £148; 
"  Six's  Bridge,"  £12  10s.  (Bouillon);  the  "View 
ofOmval,"£24  (Meder) ;  "A  ViUage  with  a 
Canal  and  a  Vessel  under  Sail,"  £19.  The 
sum  of  £168  was  obtained  for  the  "Cornelius 
Sylvius  " ;  a  very  perfect  impression  of  the  ' '  Jan 
Six" — the  youthful  burgomaster  reading  a 
manuscript  at  a  window — sold  for  £390.  Mr. 
Haden  had  himself  bought  it  for  £270 — if  our 
notes  are  accurate — at  the  sale  of  the  excessively 
choice  collection  of  the  late  Sir  Abraham 
Hume.  An  "  Ephraim  Bonus  "  went  for  £60  ; 
a  "Hundred  Guilder  Piece"  for  £170;  the 
"  Landscape  with  a  Ruined  Tower,"  first  state, 
£182,  and  another  impression  of  this  noble 
design,  which  was  in  the  third  state,  for  £51. 
This  impression  came  from  the  Kalle  collection, 
at  the  sale  of  which  it  appears  to  have  reahsed 
exactly  the  same  figure.  Mr.  Deprez,  for  the 
sum  of  £39,  became  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
an  irreproachable  impression  of  one  of  the  most 
masterly  of  landscapes  ever  wrought  since  the 
beginning  of  art — "  The  Goldweigher's  Field." 
It  is  asserted  that  he  was  fully  prepared  to  give 
a  very  much  larger  sum  for  it.  Why  did  the 
pathetic  and  expressive  little  picture — the  print 
known  as  "  Tobit  Blind  "—fetch  only  £4  15s.  ? 
The  "  St.  Jerome  Reading  "  reached  £58.  This 
was  a  first  state,  from  the  collection  of  the  late 
Firmin-Didot.  Another  impression — a  second 
state,  from  the  collection  of  Lord  Aylesford — ■ 
fetched  £37.  Mr.  Seymour  Haden  had  no  less 
than  five  or  six  impressions  of  the  "  Clement 
de  Jonghe"  portrait.  A  late  state  of  it  fetched 
£20.  The  "Lutma,"  before  the  window  and 
bottle,  fetched  £170;  a  splendidly  luminous 
and  fleshy  impression  of  "  The  Woman  Holding 
an  Arrow  " — by  far  the  most  attractive  of  the 
nude  subjects  of  the  master — realised  £42 
(Salting) ;  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  " — 
a  night-piece,  sixth  state — reached  £20  (Gute- 
kunst).  It  came  from  the  Bale  collection.  The 
"  Presentation "  was  knocked  down  to  Mr. 
Duprez  for  £81 ;  and  the  highest  price  of  the 
sale  was  reahsed  by  a  first  state  of  "  Our  Lord 
before  Pilate,"  which  was  acquired  by  Herr 
Meder — the  well-known  dealer  in  Berlin — 
for  the  sum  of  £1,000. 

The  Seymour  Haden  collection  realised  alto- 
gether something  less  than  £8,000.        F.  W. 


OBITUARY. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Farrer,  which 
occurred  last  week,  to  the  deep  regret  of  his 
friends,  we  lose,  prematurely,  a  poetic  and  in- 
teresting artist,  whose  feeling  for  romantic  land- 
scape on  the  coast  or  in  some 

"  Wooded,  watered  country,  England's  best  "— 
to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Browning— was 
shown  first  in  painting,  and  secondly  in  the 
revived  art  of  etching.  Mr.  Farrer's  etchings, 
of  which  he  produced  as  great  a  number  as  was 
consistent  with  the  elaboration  he  bestowed  upon 
each  separate  copper  which  he  handled,  were 
popular  in  England,  and  yet  more  popular  in 
America,  where  he  had  probably  as  many  friends 
as  in  this  country,  and  to  which  he  occasionally 
resorted.  A  close  student  of  poetic  landscape, 
and,  as  certain  of  his  Venetian  etchings  attest, 
a  student  likewise  of  architecture,  Mr.  Farrer 
was  very  specially  distinguished  by  his  effort 
to  convey  upon  the  etched  plate  more  intricate 
and  varied  representations  of  sunset  and  moon- 
lit-skies than  have  generally  been  attempted 
by  etchers  with  any  measure  of  success.  Most 
of  his  etchings  were  completed  pictures,  rather 
than  summary  sketches. 


NOTES   ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOOY. 

Me.  Frank  Dicksee  has  been  elected  a  full 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  the  room  of 
the  late  Edwin  Long.  It  is  just  ten  years 
since  he  first  became  au  Associate. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Por- 
trait Painters  will  open  next  week  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Royal  Institute,  Piccadilly. 
We  may  also  mention  that  Messrs.  HoUender 
&  Cremetti  have  now  on  view,  in  the  Hanover 
Gallery,  New  Bond-street,  Millet's  pastel  of 
"TheAngelus." 

A  pension  of  £100  per  armum  on  the  Civil 
List  has  been  granted  to  Mrs.  Redfem,  widow 
of  the  late  James  Redfem,  the  sculptor,  who 
died  in  1876  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight. 

On  Tuesday  next,  June  30,  Messrs.  Puttick 
&  Simpson  will  sell  a  very  large  collection  of 
old  copper-plate  and  wood-blocks,  which  had 
been  formed  by  the  late  H.  G.  Bohn  with  a 
view  to  republication.  They  include  etchings 
by  Cruikshank,  Chippendale  book-plates  with 
blanks  for  names,  sporting  and  humorous 
subjects,  portraits  of  actors,  &c.  A  few  of  the 
engraved  plates  (which  come,  we  fancy,  from 
another  collection)  have  been  framed  as  decora- 
tions, the  burnished  surface  being  protected 
against  oxidation.  The  Catalogue  is  illustrated 
with  some  fine  examples  of  engraving  on 
copper. 

During  next  week  Messrs.  Sotheby  will  sell 
several  interesting  collections  of  coins,  &c. :  on 
Thursday  a  collection  consisting  mainly  of 
Greek  coins  of  Italy  and  Sicily ;  Italian  cinque- 
cento  medals  and  plaques,  and  German  mediae- 
val medals;  on  Friday  the  collection  of  the 
late  C.  Roach  Smith ;  on  Saturday  some  good 
English  coins;  and  on  the  following  Monday  a 
quite  exceptional  series  of  tradesmen's  tokens  of 
the  seventeenth  century  —  issued  in  London, 
Middlesex  and  Southwark  —  comprising  576 
specimens  in  one  lot. 

The  Guild  and  School  of  Handicraft  were  to 
celebrate  this  afternoon  (Saturday)  their  third 
anniversary,  and  also  the  opening  of  their  new 
workshops  and  hall,  by  a  reception  and  garden 
party  at  Essex  House,  Mile  End-road.  The 
Marquis  of  Ripon  has  promised  to  deliver  an 
address. 

On  Monday  last,  June  22,  the  gold  medal 
annually  given  by  the  Queen,  on  the  recom- 
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mendation  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Britisli 
Architects, 

"  on  such  an  architect  or  man  of  ecience,  of  any 
country,  as  might  have  designed  or  executed  a 
building  of  high  merit,  or  produced  a  work  tending 
to  promote  or  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture or  the  various  branches  of  science  con- 
nected therewith," 

was  presented  by  the  president  to  Sir  Arthur 
Blomfield,  A.E.A. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane's  many  designs,  now 
exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's,  show  the 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  this  agreeable  and 
ingenious  artist — his  pleasant  sense  of  composi- 
tion, his  frequent  taste  as  a  colourist — and  show 
likewise  his  most  notable  deficiency  as  a 
draughtsman  of  tlie  figure.  Mr.  Crane  is  an 
ornamentist  of  tolerably  wide  sympathies.  He 
takes  his  material  from  many  sources,  and 
has  what  may  appear  at  times  to  be  a  fatal 
facility  in  adaptation.  Often  engaging,  he  is 
rarely  perfect,  though  his  imperfections  do  not 
— let  it  frankly  be  admitted -often  extend  so 
far  as  in  the  drawing  of  a  young  woman's  back 
in  a  drawing  that  has  been  elsewhere  commented 
upon.  Here,  indeed,  Mr.  Crane  is  at  his  weak- 
est. Why  was  tlicro  no  one  by  him  to  address 
him,  at  the  right  moment,  in  a  phrase  which, 
with  a  single  word  altered,  is  Molicre's  own  'i — 
"  Couvrez-moi  ce  '  dos,'  /jtieje  ne  maurais  voir." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  held  on  Juno 
10,  Mr.  W.  B.  Kichmond  delivered  a  lecture  on 
"The  Impossibility  of  Kcstoration."  He  said 
that  restoration  was  a  fallacy  ;  they  could  not 
bring  history  back  to  life  again.  Ko  man  could 
repeat  the  thought  of  another  man  ;  it  had  died 
with  its  life.  Each  special  thought,  through 
which  had  been  produced  a  work  of  art,  had 
died  in  the  production  of  it ;  the  result  lived. 
It  had  been  an  isolated  thought  for  the  time 
being,  belonging  to  the  individual  who  con- 
ceived it,  and  it  was  gone  for  ever  except  in  his 
transmission  of  it.  In  all  great  works  of  art  the 
merits  were  of  so  delicate  a  nature  as  to  he,  he 
believed,  scarcely  perceptible  to  anyone  but  the 
authors  of  them.  They  alone  knew  at  what 
they  aimed  ;  they  alone  were  aware  of  the  fine 
line  which  divided  their  achievements  from  the 
commonplace.  Subtle  proportions,  delicate 
curves  and  turns,  a  peculiar  handling  of  the 
brush  or  use  of  the  chisel  sj^ecial  to  their  work, 
were  as  much  a  part  of  the  concej)tion  as  the 
conception  was  a  part  of  the  artist.  To  arrest 
the  progress  of  decay  was  all  the  preserver 
would  presume  to  do  ;  but  the  destroyer  would 
attempt  to  restore.  We  knew  too  much  and  we 
knew  too  little  to  cast  our  minds  in  the  moulds 
of  past  generations,  even  if  by  any  natural 
process  it  were  possible  to  do  so.  What  had 
been  already  taken  away  from  British  archi- 
tecture could  never  be  restored ;  for  it  had 
been,  as  it  were,  a  series  of  murders  of  artistic 
creations,  a  general  slaughter  of  historical 
associations  never  to  be  replaced  or  mourned 
over  suiKciently.  War  and  men's  passions  had 
done  their  worst  to  rid  the  world  of  treasures, 
but  so-called  restoration  had,  indeed,  done 
nearly,  it  not  quite,  as  much :  it  had  left 
England  well  nigh  bare  of  her  finest  monu- 
ments. 

Captain  Lf;oN  Berger,  military  attache  of 
the  embassy  at  Constantinople,  has  sent  to  the 
Academie  des  Inscriptions  the  rubbing  of  a 
bas-relief  which  he  took,  at  the  height  of  250 
metres  from  the  ground,  in  the  gorge  of 
Cheikane,  in  the  mountainous  region,  hitherto 
little  explored,  which  separates  the  ancient 
Babylonia  from  Media  and  Persia.  The  design 
resembles  a  bas-relief  from  the  same  tract 
recorded  by  Sir  Henry  K  iwlinson.  Despite  the 
coarse  execution,  it  is  evidently  the  work  of 
a  people  under  the  influence  of  the  ancient 
Chaldean    civilisation,    anterior    to    the  style 


properly  called  Assyrian.  The  figure  is  that  of 
a  man  with  hair  and  beard  shaven,  his  waist 
girt  with  a  fringed  cloth,  and  on  his  head  a 
turban,  the  mitra  which,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, distinguished  the  Kissaei.  At  the  side  is 
an  inscription  in  cuneiform  characters,  arranged 
in  vertical  lines  and  divided  by  compartments, 
as  upoii  the  statues  of  Tello. 


THE    STAGE. 


THE   THEATRES. 


The  good,  thorough-going,  unmistakable 
Ibsenite — the  disbeliever  in  beauty,  the 
scoffer  at  tho  ideal,  the  wholly  faithful 
worshipper  of  whatsoever  things  are  hideous 
and  of  evil  report — must,  last  week,  if  his 
sympathies  permitted  him  to  gaze  beyond 
Norway,  have  had  something  like  a  good 
time  of  it  even  at  the  French  plays  at  the 
Royalty  Theatre.  For — anxious,  no  doubt, 
to  bo  "  dans  h  mouvement"  although  the 
"movement"  has  indeed  boon  suddenly 
arrested,  and  Ibsen  liimself  is  heard  of  no 
more — M.  Meyer,  the  enterprising  manager, 
gave  us  a  play  by  M.  Jules  Lemaitre.  As  a 
critic,  M.  Jules  Lomaitro  is  a  smart  writer — 
not  exactly  healthy,  liko  M.  Sarcey,  or  well- 
balanced,  like  M.  Auguste  Vitu — but  in- 
genious, paradoxical,  at  times  even  epigram- 
matic. He  says  things  well ;  and,  though  tho 
big  public  has  not  very  much  regard  for  him, 
his  literary  brethren  cannot  but  succumb  to 
the  temptation  of  reading  everything  that  is 
written  by  a  man  who  says  things  well. 
'Tis  a  very  pardonable  weakness — thus  to 
be  fascinated.  Now  oven  in  his  newish 
play — which  they  did  last  week  at  the 
Eoyalty — M.  Jules  Lemaitre  writes  with 
point  as  well  as  boldness.  The  theme  itself 
is  a  little  strong.  It  is  just  the  sort  of 
theme  that  is  the  envy  of  slightly  gifted 
literary  youths  in  England,  who,  having 
failed  thus  far  to  impress  us  by  theii-  treat- 
ment of  the  permissible,  the  decent,  and  the 
charming,  make  no  doubt  of  their  ability  to 
take  us  all  by  storm  could  tliey  but  have 
done  once  for  all  with  an  unattained  art 
and,  instead  of  it,  popularise  an  inexact 
physiology.  Yet  somehow  the  theme,  treated 
by  M.  Lemaitre  unquestionably  not  only 
with  boldness  but  with  real  skill,  failed  to 
attract  tho  world  in  very  great  numbers  to 
the  little  theatre  in  Dean-street.  MdUe. 
Eeichemberg,  Mdlle.  Du  Mesnil,  and  M. 
Febvre  were  not  enough.  Since  then,  they 
have  changed  the  bill,  and  one  of  the 
brothers  Coquelin  has  come  to  the  rescue. 

The  theatrical  season  is  practically  over. 
What  are  you  to  do  at  the  end  of  June, 
against  Naval  Exhibitions,  German  Exhi- 
bitions, and  the  charms  of  the  river  ?  Nearly 
half  of  our  managers  have  given  up  the 
game.  Then,  again,  there  has  been  such  a 
paucity  of  plays  that  have  hit  the  public 
taste.  Mr.  Pinero's  important  play  at  the 
Garrick — clever  as  it  was — did  not  please 
like  some  of  his  other  work.  Its  place  has 
had  to  be  taken  by  a  revival  of  "  A  Pair  of 
Spectacles."  At  the  Adelphi  they  have 
closed  for  the  time  being.  At  Terry's,  Mr. 
Terry  is  out  of  his  own  house.  Tho  Strand 
has  been  empty.  One  hears  nothing  of  the 
Avenue.  The  Olympic  has  been  closed  for 
some  weeks  already.  Mr.  Toole  is  leaving 
London,  for  so   few  people  are  really  in- 


terested in  Ibsen  liimself  that  even  tho 
cleverest  of  all  possible  satires  upon  him 
cannot  reasonably  hope  to  draw  tho  town. 
A  itivi  exceptions,  of  success,  prove  the  rule 
of  failure.  At  the  Ilayinarkct  they  have 
been  proud  of  full  houses,  and  at  the 
Lyceum  an  admirable  spirit  of  enterprise 
assists  the  prestige  of  what  has  by  this  time 
become  classic  ground.  Tho  theatrical  col- 
lapse, generally,  is  the  result  of  coincidences : 
the  result  of  a  chapter  of  accidents.  When 
October  comes  round,  and  people  think  once 
more  of  play-going,  the  influenza  will 
probably  have  ceased  to  trouble  and  the 
German  Exhibition  bo  at  rest.  Then,  too, 
may  the  playwrights  prove  to  have  been 
inspired  to  hajjpier  efforts  than  any  which 
have  been  theirs  during  the  dull  months  we 
have  left  behind.  But  for  what  remains  of 
tho  summer  there  is  no  chance.  A  theatrical 
season  of  curious  barranness — a  time  of  un- 
happy effort  on  tho  part  of  tho  profession, 
and  of  timid  and  half-hearted  resjionse  on 
the  part  of  tho  public — is  now  over. 

Frederick  Wedmore. 


STAGE    NOTES. 


Mu.  Wilson  Barrett  has  been  api)earing  with 
his  customary  success  as  Hamlet — and  like- 
wise iu  other  characters — at  Norwich,  Yar- 
mouth, and  Colchester,  during  tlie  last  week  or 
two.  Miss  Lillie  Belmore  has  been  promoted 
to  the  principal  juvenile  heroines,  and  has 
accordingly  played  Ophelia  to  the  Humlet  of 
Mr.  Barrett. 

Mr.  Beerboiim  Tree  has  decided,  it  is  said, 
to  play  Hamlet  in  the  country  during  the 
autumn.  Mrs.  Beerbohm  Tree  will  play 
Ophelia — one  of  the  Shaksperian  rules  for  the 
performance  of  which  she  has  obvious  advan- 
tages. Mr.  Fernandez  will  presumably  be 
included  in  the  cast,  and,  of  course,  in  an  im- 
portant part,  while  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison 
will  play  the  King. 

We  received  an  invitation  too  late  for  it  to 
be  pcssible  for  us  to  be  present  at  the  produc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Musgrave's  new  play  at  the 
Vaudeville  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Miss 
Dorothy  Dorr — a  young  American  actress  who 
knows  her  art  thoroughly,  as  we  have  before 
had  occasion  to  notice — and  Mr.  H.  B.  Conway 
and  Mr.  Fred  Thome  and  others  took  part  in 
the  performance.  We  suppose  it  to  be  jiossible 
that  the  Vaudeville  will  re-opcn  with  this  piece 
in  the  autumn.    At  present  its  doors  are  closed. 


MUSIC. 

THE  HANDEL  FESTIVAL. 
I. 
The  tenth  Triennial  Handel  Festival  commenced 
last  Monday,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  week  the 
name  of  the  great  Saxon  composer  will  be  held 
in  special  honour.  In  all  great  movements, 
many  people,  no  doubt,  are  led  by  sentiment,  or 
by  fashion ;  but  we  believe  that  with  the  mass  of 
the  English  people  the  enthusiasm  for  Handel's 
music  is  genuine.  And  this  triennial  glorifi- 
cation serves  useful  purposes.  In  the  first 
place,  the  numerous  rehearsals,  which  take 
place  in  various  towns  long  befoi-e  the  Festival, 
spread  a  knowledge  of,  and  kindle  an  interest 
in,  great  inusic.  And  again,  this  week  devoted 
to  Handel  is  a  jirotcst  against  contemners  of  the 
past  iis  antiqn.ated.  Hundel's  works,  like  those 
of  Bach,  certainly  boar  the  impress  of  the  age 
in  which  they  wore  written  ;  and  this  is  not  only 
natural,  but  a  proof  of  their  genuineness. 
Certain  harmonic  progressions,  cadences,  "divi- 
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sioiis,"  have  passed  out  of  fashion ;  but  it  is 
only  iu  works  of  mediocre  composers  that 
such  ajjpear  dull.  In  Handel  and  in  Bach, 
one  not  only  tolerates  all  that  savours  of 
the  past,  but  rejoices  to  see  how  genius 
triumphed  over  form.  A  similar  spirit  has 
prompted  some  modems  to  contemn  Haydn 
and  even  Beethoven ;  but  it  is  a  spirit  of 
narrow-mindedness,  the  result  of  ignorance. 
Persons  of  this  stamp  will  in  the  future  sneer  at 
Schumann  or  Wagner,  for  they  too,  in  their 
turn,  wi]l  become  old.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to 
go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  to  admire  the  old 
at  the  expense  of  the  new,  but  this  usually  hap- 
pens only  to  those  who  have  grown  up  without 
becoming  acquainted  with  modem  music  ;  and 
nowadays  that  is  an  extremely  rare  occurrence. 
Handel  worship,  as  well  as  Bach  worship,  is  a 
good  thing ;  it  is  a  solid  foundation  which 
helps  one  the  better  to  appreciate  and  the  more 
to  enjoy  later  manifestations  of  genius. 

"The  Messiah"  wp.s  performed  last  Mon- 
day, and  the  choral  singing  was  magnificent. 
The  tenors,  once  or  twice,  showed  a  ten- 
dency to  drag,  and  the  quality  of  tone 
of  the  sopranos  in  the  high  notes  was  not, 
perhaps,  of  the  best ;  but  for  vigour  of 
attack,  precision,  fulness,  and  also  delicacy 
of  tone  this  chorus  will  compare  favourably 
with  any  of  the  past  Festivals  so  far  as  we 
can  remember.  Mme.  Albani  sang  the 
soprano  music  with  great  effect.  Miss  Marian 
McKenzie,  iii  the  contralto  music,  was  heard 
to  nnich  advantage ;  she  sang  in  an  artistic 
and  dignified  manner,  and  with  a  little  more 
fervour  would  have  obtained  a  still  more 
marked  success.  Mr.  E.  Lloyd  was  in  admir- 
able voice,  and  Mr.  Santley,  who  was  at  his 
best,  was  received  with  tremendous  enthusiasm. 
Mr.  A.  Manns  conducted  with  his  usual  skill 
and  energy,  and  once  again  proved  himself  fully 
equal  to  his  gigantic  task.  Mr.  C.  Jung  was 
leader  of  the  vast  army  of  instrumentalists. 

The  programme  of  the  "Selection"  day 
(Wednesday)  included  a  "Gloria  Patri"  for 
double  chorus  and  double  orchestra.  It  was 
written  at  Kouie  in  1707,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  close  of  one  of  the 
Vesper  Psalms.  It  is  short,  but  contains  some 
solid  contrapuntal  writing.  One  of  the  sub- 
jects recalls  a  passage  in  the  "Hallelujah" 
chorus  of  the  "  Messiah,"  and  another  was 
actually  used  afterwards  by  the  composer  for  the 
"  Alleluia"  of  his  "  Deborah."  Another  novelty 
was  a  selection  from  one  of  1he"Chando8" 
Anthems  (Psalm  xcv.).  As  these  works  rank 
"  nmong  the  most  beautiful  of  the  great  master's 
compositions,"  it  is  strange  that  not  one  has 
been  given  hitherto  at  these  Festivals,  and  even 
now  only  portions  of  one.  But  there  arc  cer- 
tain favourite  songs  and  choruses  which  the 
public  exjjcct,  and  the  prograujmo  has  to  be 
trimmed  in  accordance  with  popular  taste. 
The  tnio  lovers  of  Handel  must  regret 
that  the  middle  ijrogramme  of  the  Festival 
contains  so  much  that  is  familiar,  while 
there  are  still  so  many  of  his  works  still 
known,  at  least  to  the  public,  only  by  name. 
The  portions  of  the  Anthem  consisted  of  a 
Sonata  for  orchestra,  a  florid  tenor  solo,  and 
two  choruses  full  of  power.  The  fresh,  vigorous 
Overture  to  "  Giustino  "  was  another  interesting 
novelty,  and  the  performance  was  admiraU  . 
Mr.  Manns'  band  had,  however,  further  oppor- 
tunities of  showing  its  powers  in  the  delight- 
fully winning  "Menuet"  from  the  opera 
"Berenice,"  and  in  the  quaint  and  attractive 
"  Bourrce "  from  the  celebrated  "Water 
Music."  The  Overture  and  the  Bourree 
were  interesting  studies  in  eighteenth-century 
orchestration.  Handel  had  as  lively  a 
sense  of  contrast  as  any  of  the  modern  com- 
posers. The  applause  at  the  close  of  the 
latter  was  so  great  that  Mr.  Manns  repeated 
the  first  part.  A  charming  duet,  "  Caro  Bella  " 
from   "  Giulio  Cesare,"  was  well  rendered  by 


Mme.  Nordica  and  Mr.  Santley;  the  music 
is  as  fresh  as  if  only  just  written,  and  the 
opening  phrase  brought  to  mind  a  familiar 
chorus  in  Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni."  Mme. 
Albani  sang  in  brilliant  fashion  a  pleasing  Aria 
"  Mio  caro  bene,"  from  "  Eodelinda,"  but  took 
many  liberties  with  the  music.  Another  novelty 
was  the  majestic  chorus  "  By  slow  degrees," 
from  "  Belshazzar."  Mme.  Albani  sangbesides 
"Angels,  ever  bright  and  fair,"  but  it  was  a 
pity  to  make  the  Aria  last  so  long :  the 
rendering  of  a  fine  song,  to  be  truly  artistic, 
should  be  simple.  But  while  she  was  pausing 
we  had  time  to  reflect  on  the  unsatisfactory 
mode  of  accompanying  most  of  Handel's  songs. 
In  the  Aria  from  "  Eodelinda,".  mentioned 
above,  the  additional  accompaniments  of  Robert 
Franz  were  used,  and  thus  a  proper  substitute 
for  the  harpsichord  was  provided.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  usual  practice  to  give  only  a  skeleton 
accompaniment,  and  this  is  called  doing 
reverence  to  the  composer's  intention.  Wo 
stick  to  the  letter,  and  lose  the  spirit.  The  pro- 
gramme included  many  familiar  pieces — "  Somid 
An  alarm "  admirably  sung  by  Mr.  Lloyd ; 
"  Let  the  Bright  Seraphim,"  well  rendered 
by  Mme.  Nordica,  although  her  voice  was  not 
in  the  best  order;  "O  voi  dell  Erebo,"  simg 
with  great  success  by  Mr.  Santley  ;  and  "  Waft 
her,  Angels,"  by  Mr.  Barton  McGuckin,  for 
which  ho  received  much  applause.  The  per- 
formance ended  with  four  Airs  and  the 
"  Wretched  Lovers,"  from  "  Acis  and  Galatea," 
and  "  See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes,"  from 
"  Joshua."  The  choral  singing  throughout  was 
extremely  grand,  and  Mr.  Manns  conducted 
with  great  skill  and  energy.  Mr.  W.  T.  Best 
performed  with  his  customary  skill  the  fine 
organ  Concerto  in  F  (No.  -1),  with  orchestral 
accompaniment.  J.  S.  Shedlock. 


'  LK  heve: 


"  Le  EfiVE  " — a  lyrical  drama  in  seven  tableaux, 
adapted  from  Zola's  novel  by  M.  Gallet,  music 
by  M.  Alfred  Bruneau — which  was  recently 
produced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  is  quite 
different  in  every  respect  from  the  conventional 
opera.  The  poem  offers  a  strange  combination 
of  mysticism  and  natxiralism ;  the  dialogue, 
characters,  dresses,  and  scenery  are  essentially 
modern,  yet  the  action  is  interrupted,  at  times, 
by  the  v.oices  of  an  invisible  chorus  of  angels- 

M.  Bruneau  is  a  pupU  of  Massenet,  and  an 
ex-yjr/.i-  de  Heme.  The  influence  of  Wagner  is 
very  marked :  the  music  is  made  to  follow  the 
text  of  the  poem  word  for  word,  under  the 
form  of  a  "continuous  melody"  accompani- 
ment ;  there  are  no  duos,  trios,  aires  Je 
hracviirc,  grand  finales,  or  any  of  the  con- 
ventional fiorituns  of  operatic  music.  It  is 
more  like  a  lyrical  conversation ;  and  if  now 
and  again  the  words  of  the  jioem  grow  more 
passionate,  or  the  situation  more  dramatic,  the 
orchestra  proceeds  to  develoj)  the  intensity  of 
the  andante  or  crescendo  movemfiit.  At  first, 
the  t  ffect  produced  is  monotonous;  but  gradually 
the  intelligent  listeiifr  follows  the  rhythm  of 
the  accompaniment,  and  realises  the  composer's 
intention.  The  score  is  rather  intricate  and 
difficult  for  the  orchestra ;  the  harjis  play  an 
important  part,  while,  at  times,  certain  ap- 
parently impetuous  discordancies  of  the  wind 
instruments  are  quite  startling.  But  we  must 
accept  the  new  opera  on  its  own  merits,  for 
M.  Bruneau  has  made  the  following  frank 
statement:  "I  have  done  my  utmost  to  pro- 
duce a  clearly  written  work  quite  modern  in 
style;  this  I  have  done  to  the  best  of  my 
ability — simply,  religiously,  with  all  my  heart 
and  enthusiasm.' 

After  a  short  overture  the  curtain  rises  on 
the  simple  home  of  the  Huberts,  embroiderers 
of  sacred  vestments.  Angelique,  their  adopted 
daughter,  has  dropped  her  embroidery  and  is 
lost  in  a  dream ;   seraphic  voices  are  heard, 


those  of  the  saints  and  .martyrs  of  whom  sb 
daily  reads  in  her  old  folio,  "The  Golden 
Iiegend."  She  is  awakened  from  her  trance 
by  Hubertine,  who  gently  reproves  her  for 
neglecting  her  work;  she  immediately  takes  up 
her  needle  and  Hubert  comes  to  her  assistance. 
While  they  are  working  together,  Monseigneur 
Jean  d'Hauteca'ur,  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
calls  to  see  what  progress  has  been  made  with 
a  piece  of  embroidery  he  has  ordered.  The 
four  jiersonages  engage  in  a  sort  of  lyrical 
conversation,  in  which  Angehque  explains  that 
at  times  St.  Agnes  and  St.  George  and  her 
other  guardian  saints  seem  to  float  around  her, 
sweetly  singing.  After  blessing  her,  the  bishop 
leaves.  "  How  sad  he  looks,"  exclaims 
Angelique  ;  and  Hubertine  explains  that  his 
sorrow  is  due  to  his  having  lost  a  dearly  loved 
wife,  after  whose  death  he  entered  the  Church ; 
and  that  his  son  "who  is  as  beautiful  as  an 
angel  and  as  rich  as  a  kingt"  is  to  be  a  priest 
also.  Then  Angelique  relates  how  constantly 
she  dreams  that  she  is  to  marry  a  prince  ;  that 
their  love  will  be  pure  with  no  sad  awakening; 
for  her  dream,  though  ending  in  death,  will 
be  renewed  to  all  eternity  in  heaven.  Huber- 
tine reprimands  her  for  her  foolish  thoughts ; 
but  Angelique  again  falls  into  a  dreamy  state, 
during  which  she  sees  the  vision  of  her  coming 
lover.  Next  day,  as  Angelique  is  prosaically 
washing  the  family  linen  in  the  meadow  at  tho 
back  of  their  house,  Filicien,  the  bishop's  son 
disguised  as  a  young  artist,  who  has  been 
watching  her  for  days  past,  comes  forward  and 
greets  her.  'Tis  love  at  first  sight.  Their 
meeting,  their  avowal  of  mutual  love  and 
eternal  fidelity,  and  their  talking,  ofiVr  tho 
strangest  mixture  of  prose  and  poetry  ever  seen 
on  the  stage  of  the  Opera  Comique ;  while  the 
composer's  rendering  of  the  scene  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  various  episodes  of  the  poem. 

In  the  following  act  the  Huberts  witness  from 
their  window  the  procession  of  Coqjus  Christ i ; 
and  each  in  turn  describes  the  vaiious  phases  of 
the  pageant,  so  as  to  produce  the  illusion  that 
they  are  speaking,  not  only  to  eai  h  other,  but 
also  to  the  audience.  At  last,  Angelique  per- 
ceives her  lover  walking  beside  the  bishop,  and 
at  once  recognises  that  he  is  no  other  than  the 
bishop's  son.  Her  drram  is  realised  I  Tho 
fourth  tableau,  "  L'Eveche,"  consists  of  a  series- 
of  dramatic  scenes  between  the  bishop,  tie 
Huberts,  Felicien,  and  Angelique,  who,  each 
in  turn,  come  to  plead  their  cause.  But 
Monseigneur  is  inflexible;  he  has  decided  that 
his  son  shall  enter  holy  orders,  and  never  will 
ho  consent  to  his  union  with  Angelique.  All 
this  part  is  treated  with  great  dramatic  effect 
by  the  composer,  who  has  been  obliged  in  some 
scenes  to  return  to  a  certain  extent  to  tho 
formulas  of  conventional  opera.  For  instance, 
tho  bishop's  soliloquy,  his  interview  with  his 
son  Felicien,  the  i"'^l'C*'ic  scene  with  the 
Huberts  and  Angelique,  contain  gome  jjieces 
which  might  almost  i>ass  muster  as  recitatives, 
duos,  and  ariosos. 

The  third  act  is  a  long  duo  betwct  n  Angelique 
and  Felicien,  who  wants  her  to  elope  with  him  ; 
but  at  the  h.st  moment,  when  she  is  ready  to 
fly,  she  hears  the  seraphic  voices  bid  her  remain. 
She  resists  the  temptation,  and  Felicien  leaves 
her.  In  the  last  scene  Angelique  lies  dying ; 
Felicien  succeeds  in  persuading  his  father  to 
visit  her.  Tho  scene  is  a  partial  representation 
of  the  last  rites  of  tho  Roman  Church,  and  the 
music  an  arrangement  of  the  Latin  jirayerS 
chanted  on  such  occasions.  After  anointing 
tho  face,  eyes,  and  mouth  of  Angelique,  tho 
bishoj)  takes  a  lighted  taper  from  an  acolyte 
and  attempts  to  put  it  in  the  dying  girl's  hand, 
muraniring  the  last  prayer,  "  Accipe  lampadem 
ardcntem.  .  .  ."  But  Angilique  neither  sees  nor 
hears.  The  bishop  then  tries  the  effect  of  a 
miraculous  gift  enjoyed  by  his  ancestors;  he 
kisses  Angelique,  and  addresses  an  ardent 
prayer  to  Heaven  for  her  recovery,  exclaiming : 
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Si  Dim  veut,  je  veux  !  Thereupon  Angelique 
gradually  awakens  from  the  sleep  of  death, 
takes  the  lighted  taper,  slowly  rises  from  her 
couch,  and  while  her  parents,  Monseigneur,  and 
the  two  acolytes  sing  the  "  Laudate,  pueri, 
Dominum,"  she  gently  drops  into  her  lover's 
arms : 

"  Cher  seigneur,  je  suis  votre  femme  ; 
Enfin  mon  rCve  est  accompli !  .  .  . 
Le  ciel  s'ouvre  !  Ah,  noces  radieuses  ! 
Je  meurs  d' amour  soub  ton  premier  baiser  !  " 
and  dies. 

The  cast  of  "  Le  Eeve"  is  excellent.  Mile. 
Simonet  achieved  quite  a  triumph  in  the  diffi- 
cult part  of  Angelique ;  M.  Engel,  though  an 
accomplished  artist,  has  not  sufficient  voice  to 
do  full  justice  to  the  part  of  Felicien ;  M.  Bouvet, 
as  Monseigneur  d'Hautecoeur,  sang  with  great 
dramatic  effect.  Mme.  Deschamps-Jehin,  who 
graciously  accepted  the  secondary  part  of  Huber- 
tine,  and  M.  Lorrain,  as  Hubert,  contributed 
to  the  perfection  of  the  enscmlle.  Above  all, 
unreserved  praise  is  due  to  M.  Danbe  and  his 
admirable  orchestra  for  their  perfect  execution 
of  a  score  so  different  to  the  music  they  are 
accustomed  to  play.  M.  Carvalho,  the  manager 
of  the  Opera  Comique,  also  deserves  his  share 
of  commendation  for  having  produced  with  so 
much  artistic  taste  the  work  of  a  new  comer. 

The  first  two  performances  of  "  Le  Ecve" 
have  met  with  great  success.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  general  public  will  ratify  the 
favourable  verdict  of  the  select  and  essentially 
artistic  audience  of  the  Premiere.  To  the  im- 
partial critic,  M.  Bruneau's  lyrical  drama  is  a 
most  interesting  novelty.  The  simplicity  of 
the  poem,  the  limited  number  of  characters, 
and  the  absence  of  choruses,  pageants,  ballet, 
gorgeous  scenery,  and  all  the  usual  sensuous 
attractions  of  the  opera  have  rendered  the  task 
of  the  musician  all  the  more  difficult ;  therefore 
we  hope  that  the  young  and  talented  composer 
will  meet  with  the  success  he  merits. 

Cecil  Nicholson. 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

We  can  only  attempt  a  brief  record  of  some  of 
the  more  important  concerts  of  the  week. 

On  June  18,  Signor  Sgambati  gave  a  cham- 
ber concert  at  Princes'  Hall,  with  a  programme 
consisting,  with  one  exception,  entirely  of  his 
own  compositions.  His  second  Quintet  in  B 
flat  for  pianoforte  and  strings,  is  an  exceedingly 
clever  work,  and  one  notes  in  it  a  curious 
mixture  of  Italian  lightness  and  German  solidity. 
It  was  admirably  interpreted  by  the  composer 
and  Messrs.  Sauret,  Eagghianti,  Van  Waefel-  I 


ghem  and  Piatti.  Mrs.  Henschel  sang  some 
graceful  songs,  and  Mr.  Henschel  was  much 
applauded  for  his  vigorous  rendering  of  Schu- 
mann's "The  two  Grenadiers."  Signor 
Sgambati  played  some  effective  solos :  he  is  a 
brilliant  pianist. 

A  pianoforte  Trio  by  M.  Breton  was  per- 
formed at  Senor  Albeniz's  concert  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day.  The  writing  shows 
ability,  but  lacks  individuality ;  the  Scherzo 
is  the  best  movement. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  there  was  a  concert  at 
the  Albert  Hall,  at  which  Mme.  Adelina  Patti 
appeared  with  brilliant  success.  She  sang  a 
light,  showy  Waltz  by  Signor  Arditi,  and  a  new, 
graceful  song  by  Gounod,  entitled  "Only." 
Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Santley  were  enthusiastically 
received.  ChevaUer  Bach  gave  a  neat,  though 
tame,  performance  of  the  first  movement  of 
Beethoven's  Concerto  in  C  minor,  into  which  he 
introduced  a  cadenza  by  Beethoven  with  sundry 
interpolations.  Part  songs  were  sung  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Leeds  Choir. 

On  the  same  afternoon  Senor  Sarasate  gave 
the  last  of  his  series  of  concerts.  Owing  to 
the  severe  indisposition  of  Mme.  Berthe  Marx, 
Herr  Schonberger  was  the  substitute,  and,  as 
may  be  supposed,  a  satisfactory  one.  The  pro- 
gramme included  familiar  works.  The  eminent 
violinist  was  received  by  a  crowded  audience 
with  immense  enthusiasm.  None  but  a  remark- 
able player  could  venture  to  announce,  as  he 
did,  six  concerts ;  and  the  immense  success 
whic  he  has  obtained  wUl  be  repeated  whenever 
he  chooses  to  give  further  exhibition  of  his 
powers. 

The  bright  Overture  "  Der  Barbier  von  Bag- 
dad" was  repeated  at  the  fifth  Eichter  concert 
on  Monday  evening.  An  interesting  feature  of 
the  programme  was  the  Introduction  and  First 
Scene  from  "Das  Eheingold."  Mr.  Henschel 
as  Alberich  sang  with  great  declamatory 
power.  He  was  also  heard  in  other  familiar 
excerpts,  and  took  part  with  Mrs.  Henschel  in 
the  duet  from  Act  II.  of  "Die  Meistersinger." 
The  performances  of  these  excellent  artists  gave 
great  pleasure.  M.  Paderewski  played  his 
pianoforte  Concerto  in  a  most  brilliant  manner, 
and  was  recalled  no  less  than  five  times. 

This  pianist  gave  his  last  recital  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  and  played  with  his  usual  skill,  and 
with  more  than  his  usual  feeling  and  charm.  His 
reading  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  A  flat  (Op. 
110),  was  somewhat  effeminate  at  times,  but  it 
was  poetical :  the  technique  was  of  the  neatest. 
Of  his  Chopin  pieces  we  enjoyed  most  the  Im- 
promptu in  P  sharp  and  the  G  minor  Ballade. 
There  was  an  unusually  large  audience. 


MR,  WM.  HEINEMANN  begs  to  announce  that 
Mr.  Hall  Gaines  Neiv  Book,  "  THE  LITTLE 
MANX  NAT  ton;'  is  now  ready  at  all  Book- 
sellers and  Bookstalls.  Price  3s.  Qd.  in  clothyjir 
papers  covers  2s.  6d.  ^  s  -  ^  ^^ 

■>  London:  21,  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 

-t-, . — . , 

FQ6tSTEPS  of  FA  TE,  by  Louis  Couperus,  Trans- 
lated from  the  Butch  by  Clara  Bell, — Forming 
the  Seventh  Volume  of  ''  Heinemanns  Inter- 
national Library,'' — is  noiv  ready  at  all  Booksellers 
and  Bookstalls.    Price  Ss.  6d.  cloth,  2s.  Qd.p)aper. 

London  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21,  BEUioiiD  Stkeet,  W.C. 
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FOR  GOD  AND  HUMANITY: 

A   Bomance   of  Mount   Carmel. 

By  HASKETT  .SMITH,  M.A., 

Author  of  "  Tbe  Divine  Einphany." 

;t  vols.,  post  8vo,  2.5s.  Gd. 

*»*  "  While  Mrs.  Oliphaiit's  '  Memoir  of  Laurence 

Oliphant '  continues  to  run  through  numerous  editions, 

a  further  illustration  of  the  Life  and  Teaching  of  the 

Haifa  Mystic  is  about  to  bo  published    by  Messrs. 

Blackwood  &  Sons.    The  author  of  the  work  w)iich 

has  been   thrown  into   the  form  of  a  novel,  is  Mr, 

Haskett  .Smith,  a  clergyman,  who  embraced  Laurence 

Oliphant's  views  and  became  a  member  of  the  Haifa 

Community,    wliich    is    we    believe  now    under   his 

direction.    The  scenes  are  laid  chiefly  in  Palcstiuc,  at 

Haifa,  or  in  the  mountain  home  of  the  community  at 

the  Druse  village  of    Dalish,   and   Oliphant's  pjiccial 

views  and  methods  of  influence  are  all  elucidated  in 

the  course  of  the  plot." — Al/icnacum,  Juno  'JOth,  1S91. 


FIFTH  EDITJOy.    Now  ready. 

MRS.     OLIPtlANT'S 

MEMOIR  OF  TUB 

LIFE  OF  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT, 

AND  OF  ALICE  OLIPHANT,  HIS  WIFE. 

2  vols.,  post  Svo,  will)  ^ortrait^:,  '21s. 

"  This  is  OtK  book  of  the  season."— />atVy  t'hrohicle. 

*'  Never  in  the  excrciKe  of  her  imagination  ha.s  Mrs.  Oliphant 
drawn  anything  more  remote  from  ordinaxy  Mfe.^'—Sinndard. 

"  A  delightful  and  .^sympathetic  memoir There  has  seldom 

been  a  more  strikinj^  subject  for  picturcKque  biography  than 
Laurence  Oliphant,"— 7Vwcj. 

"  It  fonns  a  combination  of  the  pathetic,  thehumorous,  and 
the  wonderful  not  often  to  be  met  with."— >S'(.  James's  UazHU. 

"  The  most  interesting  book  we  have  read  this  year." 

Punch. 

*'It  is  a  fascinating  book  on  a  fascinating  subject."- (^/«&c. 


Tni>  Day  ly  Pfui-rsHKH. 


GALLOWAY    in    ANCIENT    and 

MODERX  TIMES.  Bv  P.  H.  M'KEELTE,  F.8.A, 
Scot.,  F.R.fi.S.,  \c.,  Author  of  "  Lanils  .and  their  Owners 
in  OftUoway."    Crown  Svo,  7^.  (id- 
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This  Day  is  PriiLisuKD, 

HAPPENED     YESTERDAY :    a 

Novel.  By  FREDERICK  MAESILjVLL,  Author  of 
"  Claire  Brandon,"  "French  Home  Life."  In  One  Volume, 
crowTi  8\'o,  6s. 


This  Day  is  Published. 

The  Sixth  Divisional  Volume,  completing  the 

Work. 

STEPHENS'    BOOK    of   the    FARM. 

Foui-th  Edition,  Ilevirfed,  and  in  Rreat  part  Rewritten,  by 
JA5IBS  MACDONALD,  of  the  "  Farminp:  World." 
\:c.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Portraits  of  Animids, 
Plans  of  Farm  Buildings,  and  Engravings  of  Implements, 
&c.    Price  10s.  Od. 

[Divisions  I.  to  V.    Price  10s.  6d.  each.] 
BLACKWOOD'S    MAGAZINE. 

No.  009. JULY  1891. 2s.  6d. 

fOAT^ATS.— Laikencb   Oi-ipiiast. The  Eve  of  St. 

John  is  a  Deseeteii  Chalet. Eecest  Frescii  Novels. 

Chronicles  of  ■Westerly  :  a   Provincial  Sketch. 

A  Day's  Raid  into  Noethumberj.axd,  by  Pi'ofcssor  Veitch. 

Stcdies  IN  Tactical  rnooBEssDuKiso  THE  last  TivKXTv- 

FivE  Years. A  Roadside  Nati'ralist,  by  a  Son  of  the 

Marshes. Telepathy,    by  Bishop   Courtenay,   D.D. 

Peel,  by  Herbert  Cowell. 


WILLIAM    BLACKWOOD    &    SOXS, 

EUINBVKGU   AKI)   LoNUON. 
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